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V 


Departmrmt  of  Education, 

Waghington,  D.  C,  May  30,  1868. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  to  the  Senate  the  report  required  of  the  Com- 
missioner  of  Education,  respecting^  the  condition  and  improyemeut  of  public  schools  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  approved  March  29, 1867. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

HENRY  BARNARD. 

Commissioner. 
Hon.  B.  F.  Wade, 

President  of  the  Senate, 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Kesolted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Ci 
gress  assembled.  That  the  CommissioDer  of  Education  be  directed  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  children  resident  in  the  District  of  Columbia  over  the  age  of  six  years  and  under  the 
age  of  eighteen  years  ;  the  number  of  spid  children  that  are  blind  and  the  number  that  are 
deaf  and  dumb  ;  the  number  and  character  of  public  school-houses,  number  of  teachers,  and 
the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance ;  number  and  character  of  school  libraries,  character  of 
text-books  used,  average  period  per  annum  each  pupil  is  taught,  and  cost  of  tuition,  with 
incidental  expenses  of  said  schools,  and  report  the  same  to  Congress  at  its  next  regular  ses- 
sion, together  with  his  opinion  of  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  system  now  in  force  in  said 
District,  and  whether  any  additional  legislation  is  necessary  in  order  to  secure  the  advan- 
tages of  said  system  to  all  of  said  children. 

Approved  March  29, 1867. 


Resolved,  That  three  thousand  copies  of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
upon  the  educational  interests  of  the  District'  of  Columbia  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate. 

Senate,  July  27,  1868. 


House  of  Representatives, 

January  17,  1870. 

Resolved,  That  the  Commissioner  of  Education  be  directed  to  communicate  to  the  House 
all  information  in  his  possession  which  he  shall  deem  important  with  reference  to  the  exist- 
ing system  of  public  education  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  together  with  such  suggestions 
in  reference  thereto  as  he  may  deem  proper  for  the  immediate  information  of  Congress. 

Attest:  EDWARD  McPHERSON,  Clerk. 


EDUCATION  IN  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


LETTER  OF  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION. 

Sir  :  In  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives, 
dated  January  17,  1870,  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  communicate 
'<  snch  information  respecting  the  existing  systems  and  institutions  of 
education  in  the  District  of  Columbia  '^  as  I  have  collected,  under  a  res- 
olution of  Congress  passed  March  30, 1867,  together  with  suggestions, 
which,  in  the  light  of  the  experience  of  other  cities,  might  make  the  sys- 
tem more  eflTective,  and  worthy  of  the  capital  of  the  nation. 

l^his  information  and  these  suggestions  are  contained  in  the  following 
documents,  which,  with  exception  of  a  few  pages,  are  ready  for  publica- 
tion, and  would  have  been  printed  mrch  sooner,  under  a  vote  of  the 
Senate  dated  July  1868,  but  for  causes  w^hich  the  Commissioner  could 
not  control.    These  documents  embrace — 

I.  The  resttlta  of  a  census  of  the  population  or  the  District,  taken  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  with  the  cooperation  of  the  municipal 
authorities  of  the  District,  under  the  direct  agency  of  an  experienced 
statistician.  Dr.  Franklin  Hough,  of  Kew  York,  assisted  by  the  super- 
intendent and  force  of  the  Metropolitan  Police. 

The  general  results  of  this  inquiry,  as  soon  as  reached,  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  public  and  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  District,  and 
have  been  made  the  basis  of  the  distribution  of  funds  by  the  school  au- 
thorities. But  the  document  will  be  found  to  contain  a  large  amount 
of  information  as  to  the  number,  ages  by  single  years,  distribution,  and 
nationality  of  the  juvenile  population,  with  the  occupation,  peculiar  con- 
dition, and  resources  of  the  people,  and  the  general  results  of  the  sys- 
tem and  means  of  education  in  actual  operation  in  the  District. 

II.  The  results,  in  part,  of  an  inquiry  into  the  action  of  the  National 
Government  and  the  special  ordinances  and  regulations  of  the  cities  of 
Washington  and  Georgetown,  and  the  action  of  the  school  authorities 
in  these  cities  and  the  county  in  reference  to  public  schools  and  educa- 
tion generally  in  the  District.  This  inquiry  was  intended  to  be  exhaust- 
ive, in  regard  not  only  to  the  number,  buildings  and  material  equip- 
ment, attendance,  and  teaching  force,  but  also  as  to  the  subjects  and 
aids  of  instruction,  not  only  of  the  public  schools,  so  designated,  but  of 
every  institution  of  learning  which  existed  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry, 
under  any  form  of  legal  organization,  or  which  had  received  pecuniary 
aid  to  any  extent  from  Congress  or  from  the  municipal  authorities  of  the 
District. 

The  incompleteness  of  the  original  inquiry,  although  minute  and  sat- 
isfactory as  to  the  principal  features  of  the  existi^ig  system  of  public 
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order  of  studies,  the  logical  development  of  the  faculties,  aud  the  appli- 
cations of  science  to  the  advancement  of  the  national  industries  have 
occupied  the  best  minds  among  teachers  and  statesmen  for  a  half  cen- 
tury, I  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  having 
charge  of  this  subject  to  the  necessity  of  making  special  provision  for 
the  great  department  of  secondary  education,  which  is  entirely  ignored 
in  the  public  educational  system  of  this  District,  and  too  generally  in 
the  public-school  systems  of  this  country,  but  which  constitutes  the 
strongest  portion  of  the  best  European  systems.  This  department,  de- 
scribed, as  it  exists  in  the  Prussian  system,  in  my  report  for  1807-'iJ8, 
will  be  continued  in  considerable  detail  for  other  countries  in  the  special 
report  which  the  Commissioner  is  now  preparing  to  submit  on  '^  Na- 
tional Education  in  different  Countries,''  and  the  contents  of  which,  as 
far  as  completed,  is  herewith  submitted,  and  the  document  itself  will 
constitute  a  portion  of  his  annual  report  for  1868-'69.  Schools  of  this 
grade,  together  with  institutions  of  superior  instruction — the  college 
and  the  university — have  never  flourished  in  any  country  without  the 
aid  of  gove^unental  legislation  and  grants,  or  large  private  benefac- 
tions. 

10.  To  complete  this  survey  of  the  relative  eflSciency  of  the  systems 
of  public  instruction  in  the  District,  there  will  be  given,  in  the  docu- 
ment not  yet  communicated,  a  statement  of  what  has  been  done  here 
toward  the  establishment  and  development  of  colleges  and  higher  semi- 
naries of  learning,  as  well  as  of  the  ampler  facilities  for  higher  instruc- 
tion afforded  in  the  national  capitals  of  Europe.  If  the  cherished  pur- 
pose of  Washington,  to  establish  here  "  a  university,  where  youth  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  might  receive  the  polish  of  erudition  in 
the  ^rts,  sciences,  and  belles-lettres,"  and  for  which  he  made  what  was 
thought  at  the  time  to  be  a  liberal  bequest,  although  nothing  was  real- 
ized from  it,  had  been  seconded  by  individual  liberality  and  congres- 
sional grants  of  lands,  as  has  been  done  for  many  of  the  States,  there 
might  now  be  in  existence  here  an  institution  which,  without  being  a 
college  of  the  American  type,  or  a  university  on  the  German  plan,  would 
have  rivalled  the  great  literary  and  scientific  institutions  of  Paris,  Ber- 
lin, Munich,  Vienna,  and  Zurich,  several  of  the  most  important  of  which 
have  been  established  within  the  present  century. 

11.  Believing  that  the  annual  expenditures  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment, in  the  design,  construction,  and  ornamentation  of  i)ublic  build- 
ings in  and  out  of  the  District;  in  the  laying  out  and  embellishment  of 
public  grounds ;  in  the  commemoration  of  eminent  public  service  by 
monuments,  painting,  sculpture,  bronzes,  and  medals,  have  done  much 
(and  could  do  more,  by  enlisting  the  study  of  architects  and  artists 
generally  in  their  design,  and  by  employing  only  the  best  talent  which 
has  already  achieved  success  in  their  execution)  to  educate  the  national 
taste  and  promote  art  instniction,  an  attempt  was  made,  in  connection 
with  a  general  plan  for  obtaining  information  on  art  education  in  differ- 
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ent  parts  of  the  country,  to  ascertain  the  amount  and  results  of  such 
expenditures  in  this  Digtrict,  which,  so  far  as  the  Capitol  is  concerned, 
is  herewith  (Appendix  I)  communicated. 

.  12.  To  understand  fully  the  difficulties  and  conditions  under  which 
this  District  was  selected  for  "  the  permanent  seat  of  government  for 
the  United  States,"  and  clothed  with  the  power  of  "  exclusive  legisla- 
tion" over  all  its  interests,  a  history  is  given  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
several  bodies  which  have  met  to  represent  the  colonies  in  their  eflforts 
to  establish  a  common  government,  from  the  first  Congress  which  as- 
sembled in  K^ew  York,  on  the  7th  of  October,  1765,  to  November  10, 
1800,  when,  for  the  first  time,  Congress  assembled  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, and  the  President,  in  his  opening  speech,  "congratulated  the 
people  of  the  United  States  "  upon  the  assembling  of  Congress  at  their 
"permanent  seat  of  government;"  and  congratulated  them  and  their 
representatives  "on  a  prospect  of  a  residence  not  to  be  changed."  The 
people  residing  here,  in  a  city  laid  out  by  the  Government  in  reference 
to  its  own  prospective  convenience,  and  not  developed  gradually  from 
its  own  resources  and  wants,  naturally  look  for  a  more  beneficent  legis- 
lation than  would  otherwise  be  required,  and  particularly  in  reference  to 
school  and  educational  institutions,  whicS  the  supreme  power  of  every 
Stat«  now  recognizes  it  as  a  duty  to  establish  and  foster,  and  which  the 
capital  of  every  civilized  government  everywhere  has  always  received. 

To  the  suggestions  for  making  the  system  and  the  schools  of  the  Dis- 
trict more  eflicient,  with  which  my  special  report  closes,  I  have  now 
nothing  to  add. 

Eesi>ectfully  submitted. 

HENEY  BAUNAED. 

Hon.  Speaker  of  the  Home  of  Eepresentatives. 

January  19, 1870. 
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espeoially  in  thinly  settled  districts.  But  in  cities  and  large  towns,  under  a 
well-organized  direction,  it  has  advantages  far  above  all  others.  It  is  weU 
worth  inquiry,  whether  our  national  census  might  not  be  taken  in  the  manner 
employed  in  this  instance,  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  In  the  census 
of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1855  and  1865  efforts  were  made  to  secure  at 
least  a  trial ;  and  in  the  latter  I  offered  to  organize  one  county,  with  the  view 
of  speedy  enumeration  by  small  districts,  and  with  householders'  schedules, 
but  the  question  raised  about  uniformity  of  results,  decided  adversely  to  the 
proposition.  A  modification  of  the  plan  strictly  analogous  to  the  one  under 
notice  was,  however,  employed  in  procuring  statistics  of  certain  manufactures 
and  institutions,  through  the  aid  of  special  blanks  adapted  to  particular  inqui- 
ries, and  with  the  most  admirable  results. 

On  the  30th  of  October  last,  a  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  was  held,  the  objects,  methods,  and  details  of  the  proposed  census 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  were  examined  and  approved,  and  the  Chief  of 
Police  was  directed  to  employ  the  force  at  his  disposal,  or  so  much  thereof  as 
might  be  proper,  in  making  the  enumeration. 

It  was  decided  that  the  blanks  left  with  families  should  have  an,  official 
notice  of  the  purposes  of  the  census  printed  upon  the  back,  and  that  a  copy  of 
this  notice  should  be  published  in  the  city  papers,  that  the  public  might  be 
fully  and  correctly  informed  upon  theisubject,  and  prepared  to  give  the  informa- 
tion desired.  As  a  further  means  of  promoting  the  success  of  the  enterprise, 
the  editors  of  the  several  papers  published  in  Washington  and  Georgetown 
kindly  gave,  through  their  columns  to  the  public,  extended  and  carefully  pre- 
pared notices  of  the  census,  its  expected  success,  and  the  probable  value  and 
interest  which  the  results  would  afford.  There  was  not,  so  far  as  I  am  in- 
formed, a  single  exception  to  this  statement  relative  to  the  friendly  expressions 
of  the  press  in  behalf  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  general  favor  with  which  it 
was  received  by  the  public  is  doubtless,  in  a  great  degree,  due  to  the  intelli- 
gent and  liberal  aid  afforded  by  the  journals  of  the  District  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work. 

It  was  decided  to  make  the  enumeration  as  dating  from  the  morning  of  Mon- 
day, November  11th,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  on  that  day.  There  were  cer- 
tain advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  selection  of  a  period,  when  most  of  the 
families  who  spend  their  summers  in  the  country  had  returned,  and  before  the 
approaching  meeting  of  Congress  had  affected  the  aggregate  totals  of  popula- 
tion by  the  removal  thither  of  large  numbers  of  persons,  temporarily  resident, 
and  employed  during  the  session.  There  could,  perhaps,  be  selected  no  time 
in  the  year  when  a  census  would  embrace  more  nearly  the  true  and  actual 
population  of  the  District. 

Having  arranged  the  preliminaries,  no  time  was  lost  in  putting  to  press  the 
blank  schedule  adopted,  and  in  preparing  for  the  work  by  arrangingdistricts, 
and  instructing  the  men  who  were  to  serve  as  enumerators.  The  District  is 
divided  into  eight  police  precincts,  supposed  to  be  somewhat  uniform  in  amount 
of  population ;  and  in  each  of  these  the  police  organization  is  directed  by 
a  lieutenant. 

These  lieutenants  were  assembled,  the  census  and  its  methods  were  ex- 
plained, and  a  portion  of  the  District  map,  corresponding  with  thb  precincts, 
was  given  to  each,  with  a  request  that  he  would  carefully  sub-divide  it,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  of  his  information,  into  as  many  districts  as  he  had  men  to  assign 
to  the  duty,  and  as  nearly  equal  in  population  as  practicable.  These  sections 
of  the  map  were  brought  together  on  the  next  day  and  the  following,  properly 
marked  into  districts. 

Appointments  were  then  made  by  me,  to  meet  the  men  detailed  for  the  iaboi 
at  their  several  stations,  and,  during  the  two  days  devoted  to  these  appoint- 
ments, every  member  of  the  police  concerned  in  the  business,  was  afforded  the 
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oppoiimiity  of  learniDg  his  duties  with  referenoe  to  the  census,  the  probahle 
difficulties  he  would  encounter,  the  mode  of  making  his  returns  complete  and 
uniform,  and  the  manner  of  reporting  the  first  results  of  the  enumeration. 

To  facilitate  the  work  of  the  enumerators,  by  a  proper  memorandum  of. 
places  where  blanks  were  left,  and  for  making  their  returns,  each  policeman 
was  furnished  with  an  Enumerator's  Book  of  octavo  size,  in  paper  covers,  with 
vertical  columns  and  headings  extending  across  both  pages.  They  required 
the  following  entries : 

Left  Hand  Page. 

1.  Number  of  square  on  city  map. 

2.  Name  of  the  avenue,  street,  alley  or  road. 
8.  Street  number  of  the  building. 

4.  Material  of  which  the  house  is  built,  and  year,  if  in  1866  or  1867. 

5.  Has  it  an  inhabited  basement  ? 

6.  Uses  (if  any)  to  which  the  house  is  applied,  other  than  as  a  dwelling,  as 
school,  office,  saloon,  &c. 

Bight  Hand  Page. 

1.  Sanitary  condition  and  exposures. 

2.  Families  numbered  in  order  of  visit. 

3.  Total  number  of  families  living  in  house. 

4.  Number  of  families  living  entirely  in  basement. 

5.  Number  of  £ftmilids  living  entirely  on  first  floor. 

6.  Number  of  families  living  entirely  on  second  floor. 

7.  Number  of  families  living  entirely  on  third  floor. 

8.  Number  of  families  living  entirely  on  fourth  floor. 

9.  Householder's  blank  returned,  and  memorandum. 

10.  Total  number  of  persons  returned,  white. 

11.  Total  number  of  persons  returned,  colored. 

All  of  the  entries  except  the  last  three,  were  to  be  made  on  leaving  the 
blanks  at  houses.  The  9th  column  of  the  right  hand  page  served  to  note  the 
&ct  of  receipt  of  blank,  and  the  last  two,  a  statement  of  number  of  persons 
returned,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  an  early  announcement  of  results. 

The  outside  cover  contained  the  name  of  the  city,  ward,  precinct  and  square 
assigned  to  each  man,  the  boundaries  of  his  district,  described  by  streets  or 
avenues,  the  name  of  the  enumerator,  and  the  number  assigned  to  his  district. 
On  the  inside  of  the  cover  was  pasted  a  small  portion  of  the  city  map,  includ- 
ing the  squares  assigned  to  him  for  enumeration,  with  the  names  of  the  streets 
that  bordered  or  traversed  it  written  in,  where  they  did  not  happen  to  be 
printed  on  that  part  of  the  map  which  the  district  included. 
'  On  the  last  page  of  the  cover  was  printed  the  following : 

"  INSTRUCTIONS  TO  ENUMERATORS. 

'  When  you  begin  on  a  block,  commence  at  one  comer  and  go  entirely  around  it,  belbre 
jegtnning  on  another.  Be  very  careful  to  find  every  family,  and  to  include  all  those  living. 
in  courts  and  alleys  opening  by  obscure  passages  into  the  street. 

"  Dwelling-houses  not  inhabited,  and  those  now  being  erected,  should  be  entered,  with 
all  the  particulars  required  in  the  headings,  on  the  left-hand  page  of  this  book,  so  fkr  as 
yon  can  ascertain  them,  together  with  such  sanitary  surroundings  or  exposures,  as  may 
be  noticed.  Of  course,  no  householder's  schedules  will  be  left  at  such  houses  ;  and  in 
the  column  for  noting  their  receipt  you  will  only  have  to  write,  at  the  time  of  first  visit, 
'*  vacant,"  '* building,"  "rebuilding,"  ''repairing,"  or  such  other  word  as  may  indicate 
a&  uninhabited  house  and  its  present  condition. 

'*  Blocks  occupied  as  improved  parks,  or  for  commercial  or  manufkcturing  purposes,  or 
by  public  buildings,  or  for  storage  of  lumber,  &c.,  as  well  as  those  lying  vacant  ana  in 
commons,  should  be  entered  In  the  first  column  of  the  left-band  page,  and  the  uses  to 
which  applied,  other  than  for  dwellings,  should  be  entered  across  the  page,  opposite  their 
somber,  on  the  same  lino. 
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*'  Bnildlngfl  desigmited  by  street  nnmbers  not  inhabitedj  bnt  used  as  charchet,  ichool* 
houses,  private  academies,  &c.,  or  as  manufactories,  shops,  stores,  warehouses,  or  other 
business  purposes,  should  be  entered  by  their  numbers  in  the  third  column  of  the  left- 
hand  page,  and  the  object  for  which  used  should  be  written  in  the  same  liue.  In  desig- 
nating a  place  of  worship,  be  careful  to  note  the  sect  or  denomination  using*  it,  and  if  a 
.school -house,  the  name  or  number  of  the  school,  or  if  a  private  school,  the  name  (fC  the 
'proprietor. 

'*  It  is  not  the  intention  to  include  uninhabited  buildings,  unless  they  are  designated  by 
a  street  number,  but  it  is  desirable  that  every  number  of  every  street  in  the  two  cities 
should  be  accounted  for  in  the  returns,  and  that  all  churches  and  school-houses  in  the 
district,  whether  numbered  or  not,  should  be  reported. 

''  At  every  school,  public  or  private,  inquire  whether  they  have  reported  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  £ducation  the  blanks  left  with  them  to  be  filled.  If  not,  procure  the  same  and 
bring  in  with  your  returns. 

'^  Where  two  or  more  families  occupy  the  same  house,  one  line  should  be  taken  for  each, 
and  they  should  be  numbered  continuously  in  the  second  column  of  the  right-hand  page. 
A  corresponding  number  should  ife  marked  upon  the  householder's  schedule,  when  it  is 
left  with  the  family  to  be  filled.  Your  numbers  will  commence  with  1,  and  run  up  to  the 
greatest  number  of  families  that  may  be  fonnd  in  the  district  assigned  to  you  for 
enumeration.  ^ 

'*  In  noting  the  material  of  which  a  house  is  built,  it  is  intended  to  designate  that  of 
the  principal  front  only :  Thus,  a  brick  house  with  a  facing  of  freestone  or  marble  would 
be  entered  as  **  stone.''  •         « 

"  Should  you  meet  with  persons  who  appear  to  hesitate  about  making  returns,  through 
apprehension  of  some  tax  or  other  liability,  it  will  be  your  duty  to  assure  them  that  this 
census  is  ordered  by  Congress,  primarily  for  educational  purposes,  and  that  the  details 
other  than  those  strictly  of  this  class  are  intended  to  afford  the  data  for  an  intelligent  and 
uniform  administration  of  municipal  affairs,  with  reference  to  Sanitary  regulations  and  the 
public  good. 

"  The  householder's  schedules  should  be  all  distributed  before  noon  on  -the  9th  of 
November,  and  all  the  entries  in  this  book,  except  the  last  three  columns,  should  be 
made  when  the  blanks  are  left.  Their  numbering  should  carefully  correspond  with  i]^e 
numbers  of  the  book.  They  should  all  be  collected  on  the  1 1th  day  of  November,  and 
returned  to  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Police  as  early  as  possible  on  the  afternoon  or  even-  v 
ing  of  that  day,  with  an  abstract  of  the  number  of  white  and  colored  persons  reported  by 
each  family." 

Each  book  contained  twenty  leavea,  and,  with  some  six  or  eight  exceptions, 
they  proved  sufficient  for  the  districts.  Fifteen  entries  could  be  made  across 
each  set  of  pages. 

As  a  further  means  of  securing  uniformity,  I  improved  many  opportunities 
of  filling  out  blanks  at  the  police  stations,  as  models  for  study,  and  by  frequently 
visiting  the  officers  and  men  engaged  in  the  duty,  sought  every  occasion  to  re- 
move difficulties,  explain  doubtful  points,  and  impress  a  sense  of  responsibility 
in  the  careful  and  thorough  performance  of  the  service. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  delays  unavoidable  in  printing,  and  the  short 
interval  allowed  for  taking  the  census,  did  not  aflford  the  opportunity  of  a  more 
careful  study  of  the  blanks,  with  experimental  trials  and  critical  reviews  of 
work.  It  was  also  intended  to  furnish  on  the  back  of  the  blanks  a  specimen 
of  filling  up,  embracing  the  ordinary  range  of  record  of  a  large  family,  but  the 
near  approach  of  the  appointed  day  rendered  me  anxious  not  to  delay  the  press 
for  a  complex  table  of  rule  and  figure  work,  and  it  was  therefore  omitted. 
I  would  not  allow  this  opportunity  to  pass,  without  expressing  the  opinion 
that  no  census  should  be  taken  without  such  a  specimen  of  finished  work 
before  the  eye  of  the  person  who  is  to  fill  up  the  blank,  nor  without  an  oppor- 
tunity on  the  part  of  the  enumerator,  of  making  a  few  trials  of  his  work, 
before  beginning  the  actual  labors  of  his  district.  The  deficiency  was,  in  a 
great  measure,  supplied  by  the  personal  explanations  and  examples  furnished^ 
and  probably  occasioned  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  final  result,  although 
the  personal  duties  of  preparation  were  greatly  increased.  The  blank  used 
in  this  census  may  interest  those  engaged  in  statistical  labors,  and  is  here 
given.     It  was  S^  by  11  inches  in  sixe,  and  as  follows : 
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On  the  back  of  the  blanks  was  printed  the  following  o&ial  notice  and  in* 
structlons : 

OFFICIAL  NOTICE. 

''A  Joint  resolntion  of  Congress,  approved  March  80, 1867|  directed  the  Departmeat 
of  Education  to  report  in  detail  upon  the  educational  condition  and  wants  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  municipal  authorities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown,  and  the  Levy 
Court,  deeming  this  a  favorable  opportunity  for  obtaining  a  f^U  census  of  the  District, 
have  resolved  to  co-operate  in  this  measure,  through  the  agency  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police,  by  making  a  complete  enumeration  of  the  p^ulation  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  on  Monday,  the  llth  day  of  November  next.  * 

"  Blanks  will  be  previously  distributed  to  each  family,  with  printed  instructions  for 
entering  the  required  details  concerning  each  person  who  may  be  residing  in  the  family 
on  the  morning  of  the  appointed  day.  A  member  of  the  police  will  call  for  these  blanks 
on  that  day,  and  the  results  of  the  enumeration  will  be  announced  as  early  as  possible. 
We,  therefore,  call  upon  all  persons  to  render  due  aid  and  assistance  in  this  measure,  to 
the  end  that  the  returns  may.be  as  full,  accdk'ate,  and  complete  as  possible. 

**  The  information  to  be  obtained  will  enable  the  national  and  local  authorities  to  provide 
more  effectually  for  the  uniform  administration  of  the  municipal  government,  and  every 
class  of  private  interests  will  be  benefited  by  the  exact  information  which  an  accurate 
census  will  afford. 

"HENRY  BARNARD,  CommUtioner  of  Edueaiion. 

"  RICHARD  WALLACH,  Mayor  of  Wathington. 

''CHARLES  D.  WELCH,  Mayor  of  Gtorgttown. 

<<  C.  H.  NICHOLLS,  Pres**  Board  Met.  Police  and  of  Levy  Court. 

"  WasAihotoh,  October  81, 1867." 


(  District  No, 

"HOUSEHOLDERS'  SCHEDULE.  J  S^i«ar«  No. . 

f  Blank  No. . 

**  Enumeration  of  the  District  of  Columbia  y  taken  in  punuanee  qf  a  Joint  Resolution  of  Conr 
gresSf  approved  March  80,  1867,  directing  a  report  from  the  Department  of  Education, 
on  the  Educational  Condition  of  the  District  of  Columbia ^  and  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Municipal  authorities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown  and  the  Levy  Courts  with  the  con- 
currence  and  through  the  agency  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Metropolitan  Police. 

"  The  blank  on  the  opposite  side  should  be  filled  out  by  the  head  of  each  fkmily,  with 
the  information  required  by  the  headings  of  the  columns,  for  each  person  in  thefamihff 
including  tne  head  of  the  family,  his  wife,  children,  boarders,  and  servants.  It  is  de- 
signed to  include  all  who  may  have  their  usual  home,  or  lodging  place,  in  the  family  on 
the  morning  of  the  llth  of  November.  If  a  person  lodges  at  one  place  and  takes  his 
meals  at  another,  the  lodging  place  only  should  be  regard^  for  this  purpose  as  his  or  her 
home.  By  carefully  attending  to  this  rule,  no  names  will  be  returned  fVom  two  places. 
If  a  member  of  the  family  is  temporarily  absent  on  the  llth,  he  should  be  reported  as  if 
at  home.  If  visitors  or  strangers  (not  employed  in  the  District)  happen  to  be  present 
in  the  family  at  the  date  of  the  enumeration,  they  should  be  omitted — ^the  object  being 
to  ascertain  the  population  permanently  resident  or  temporarily  employed  within  the  Dis- 
trict, rather  than  the  number  who  may  happen  to  be  prevent  at  a  given  date.  Depart- 
ment clerks  and  others  who  may  be  away  on  temporary  leaves  of  absence  should  be 
included. 

"  Where  families  are  boarding  at  hotels  or  in  private  houses,  their  names  should  be 
reported  together  by  the  householdbr  at  whose  establishment  they  may  be  residing.  To 
distinguish  them  as  a  family,  a  brace  ( {  )  should  be  marked  on  the  left  hand  of  the  names 
to  indicate  the  members  that  constitute  the  family;  whether  a  husband  and  wife,  or  hus- 
band, wife,  and  children,  &c.,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"  In  reporting  the  present  occupation,  avoid  general  terms— such  as  "  clerk,"  "  me- 
chanic," &c.,  but  specify  particularly  the  kind  of  employment,  as  "  merchant's  clerk,'' 
"  clerk  in  pension  oflSce,"  "  carpenter,"  "  stonecutter,"  "  mason,"  &c.  The  inmates  of 
a  family,  other  than  thoso  who  have  a  regular  employment,  or  who  serve  in  the  family 
for  wages,  need  not  be  separately  reported  in  this  column;  but  hired  servants,  children 
Attending  school,  or  at  work,  and  all  persons  of  either  sex,  and  of  whatever  age,  who 
have  a  profession,  trade,  or  occupation  at  which  they  are  regularly  employed,  should  be 
reported. 

'^  In  reporting  whether  a  person  is  in  the  service  of  Government,  the  entry  "  C  "  is 
intended  to  include  all  such  as  may  be  employed  by*  Job  or  contract,  and  such  as  may  be 
working  by  the  hour,  day,  week,  month  or  year,  for  the  Government.  It  will  include  all 
laborers  and  artisans  employed  i\i  the  Navy  Yard,  Arsenal,  ficc,  or  in  the  erection  of 
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pvbllc  bnfldiDgs,  as  well  m  all  clerks,  or  other  employes  who  may  be  hired  in  any  capa- 
city in  either  of  the  Departments  or  Goyernment  offices,  and  who  depend  upon  Govern- 
ment for  support,  either  directly  or  through  a  contractor  in  the  pay  of  the  United  States. 
The  entry  '*  M  "  should  ioclude  those  who  are  commissioned  or  enlisted  in  the  Military 
Service,  and  ''  N  "  such  as  are  employed  in  the  Navy. 

"  This  blank  should  be  filled  out,  in  readiness,  early  on  Monday  morning,  on  the  11th 
of  November.  It  will  be  called  for  on  that  day  by  a  member  of  the  police.  The  entries 
■hojdd  be  made  carefully  and  distinctly  with  pen  and  ink.'' 

Hotels,  boarding  booses  and  institutions  having  more  than  fifteen  persons  in 
the  family,  were  supplied  with  blanks  according  to  their  wants.  In  a  few 
instanced,  two  or  more  families  were  reported  on  one  blank,  where  living  in  the 
flame  house,  but  when  this  was  done,  a  line  was  drawn  across  the  page  to  indi- 
cate a  separate  family  in  the  classification. 

An  obvious  difficulty  in  procuring  census  returns  in  the  method  we  adopted, 
is  due  to  the  fact,  'that  in  many  families  there  are  none  able  to  read  or  write. 
Without  special  assistance,  the  enumerators  would  be  delayed  in  making  out 
the  returns,  and  the  district  would  need  to  be  greatly  reduced  in  size,  to  secure 
the  prompt  return  desired. 

To  remedy  this,  as  far  as  practicable  in  the  present  case,  application  was  made 
through  the  proper  channels,  for  assistance  by  the  visitors  and  agents  of  the  Freed- 
man's  Bureau,  and  by  the  teachers  of  colored  schools.  Much  valuable  assistance 
was  freely  and  cheerfully  rendered  by  them,  in  filling  up  the  blanks  of  those 
unable  to  write.  The  friendly  cooperation  of  the  public  generally,  was  solici- 
ted to  this  end,  through  the  public  press,  with  good  success,  and  several  persons 
deyoted  considerable  time  to  this  labor,  without  hope  or  promise  of  reward. 
In  one  or  two  oases,  special  agents  were  sent  into  districts  where  their  assist- 
cnoe  was  supposed  to  be  most  needed,  in  filling  out  the  blanks,  and,  with  the 
view  of  realizing  the  difficulties  of  the  work  under  the  most  adverse  circum- 
stances, I  visited  some  two  hundred  families,  for  the  purpose  of  filling  censui 
blanks,  in  neighborhoods  where  poverty,  ignorance  and  vice  prevail. 

From  apprehension  that  blanks  thus  filled  might  be  lost  before  they  were 
called  for,  the  persons  employed  under  our  direction,  as  above  mentioned,  were 
instructed  to  take  up  the  blanks  they  filled,  and  leave  in  their  place,  card 
receipts,  on  which  were  marked  the  ward,  street,  district,  square,  street  number, 
name  of  family,  and  name  of  person  filling  up  and  taking  the  blank.  The 
policemen  were  instructed  to  receive  these  cards  where  found,  instead  of  the 
blanks  left. 

This  supposed  risk  of  loss  of  blanks  by  the  careless  and  ignorant,  who  are 
unaccustomed  to  the  care  of  papers,  was  over-estimated,  and  in  justice  to  these 
classes,  I  am  happy  to  record  the  fact,  that  in  almost  every  instance  they  were 
carefully  saved.  In  a  great  majority  of  cases,  the  illiterate  had  procured  the 
aid  of  some  person  in  whom  they  had  confidence,  to  fill  up  the  details  in  readi- 
ness for  return,  and  when  called  for,  they  were  carefully  brought  out  from  the 
safest  repository  in  the  dwelling;  often  pocket-worn  and  soiled,  but  if  filled 
up,  the  returns  were  in  good  faith,  according  to  the  best  information  within 
reach,  and  with  the  utmost  willingness  to  comply  with  the  call,  in  strict  sin- 
cerity and  truth.  The  use  of  card  receipts,  therefore,  proved  a  needless  pre- 
caution, and  might  have  been  properly  dispensed  with. 

The  principal  difficulty  in  procuring  returns,  was  ultimately  found  in  a  small 
class  of  persons  of  fair,  and  even  finished  education,  who  thought  proper  to 
deny  the  authority  upon  which  the  census  was  taken,  or  to  charge  that  the 
blanks  called  for  more  information  than  was  implied  in  the  joint  resolution  of 
Congress.  These  persons  in  some  cases  returned  the  blanks  without  entries, 
or  with  uncivil  remarks.  The  enumerators  reported  a  few  cases,  in  which, 
apprehensions  of  conscription  or  other  personal  liability  appeared  to  influence 
replies.    Several  diplomatic  representatives  of  foreign  countries,  regarding  the 
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census  as  a  manicipal  inquiry  not  properly  including  themseWes,  respectfully 
returned  the  papers  in  blank,  or  with  only  the  names  of  those  in  their  employ- 
ment, while  others  reported  complete.  The  inmates  of  convents,  after  taking 
the  religious  vows  of  a  nun,  are  seldom  reported  in  a  census,  and  are  not 
returned  in  this. 

The  following  statement  may  enable  the  public  to  appreciate  the  probable 
extent  of  deficiencies  of  the  present  census  from  all  causes : 

Returned  with  statement  that  the  family  had  remoTcd,  or  could  not  be  found, 

or  that  the  persons  for  whom  intended  were  reported  in  other  families,  43 

Returned  with  statement  that  the  building  was  vacant  or  unfinished 18 

From  buildings  first  supposed  to  be  inhabited,  but  found  to  be  places  of 

business  only 18 

Entirely  blank,  and  without  remark,  but  supposed  to  be  chiefly  from  busi- 
ness places.     Quite  a  number  were  found  to  be  so  by  inquiry 49 

Refused  information ;  in  some  cases,  because  the  parties  claimed  to  be 

non-residents 38 

In  a  few  other  instances  the  blanks  were  partially  filled,  with  nai^es  of  chil 
dren  attending  school  only. 

In  106  cases,  the  returns  were  so  poorly  written  that  they  needed  copying 
before  use.  Of  these,  68  were  from  white  families,  and  38  from  colored. 
Without  exception,  these  appeared  to  be  filled  according  to  the  best  of  their 
ability,  but  some  were  exceedingly  deficient  in  facts,  as  they  were  all  in  arrange- 
ment. 

Persons  familiar  with  statistical  labors  will  recognize  the  above  as  an 
extremely  low  percentage  of  deficiencies  for  the  amount  of  population  repre- 
sented.    As  a  general  rule,  the  returns  are  neatly  written  and  carefully  made. 

The  distribution  of  blanks  was  commenced  on  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday, 
N^ovember  6,  and  by  Saturday  evening  had  been  very  nearly  completed.  Their 
collect  ion  was  begun  on  Monday  morning,  November  11th,  and  in  some  dis- 
tricts the  work  was  finished  on  that  day.  But  in  most  cases,  two  or  three 
days  elapsed  before  the  returns  were  all  brought  in,  the  delay  being  partly 
occasioned  by  inequality  in  the  size  of  districts,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  families  at  their  work,  or  the  non-return  of  blanks  sent  out  to  be 
filled. 

The  number  of  enumeration  districts  was  as  follows : 

City  of  Washington,  1st  ward ..«•...  28 

2d  ward ...  19 

3d  ward 20 

4th  ward 16 

5th  ward 9 

6th  ward 10 

7th  ward 21 

City  of  Georgetown 21 

County  of  Washington 11 

Total 164 

The  distribution  by  police  precincts  was  as  follows : 

recinct  (Lieut.  James  W.  Gessford).  7th  ward,  Washington,  21  districts, 
recinct  (Lieut.  James  Johnson).  Parts  of  the  1st,  2d  and  3d  wards  of 

Washington,  and  that  portion  of  the  county  between  Rock  Creek 

and  the  Eastern  Branch,  12  districts, 
'ccinct  (Lieut.  John  F.  Essex).   Georgetown,  and  that  portion  of  tlie 

county  between  Rock  Creek  and  the  Potomac,  24  districts. 
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4tli  Preoinct  (Lient.  G.  M.  Skippon).  Part  of  the  7th  ward  of  Washington^ 

25  districts. 
5th  Precinct  (Lieut.  Alexander  Tait).  Part  of  the  2d  ward  of  Washington, 

16  districts. 
6th  Precinct  (Lieut.  W.  S.  Hurley).   Part  of  the  dd  ward  of  Washington, 

18  districts. 
7th  Precinct  (Lieut.  Adolphns  Eckloff).  Whole  of  4th  and  part  of  5th  ward 

of  Washington,  18  districta. 
8th  Preoinct  (Lieut.  R.  A.  Milstead).  Part  of  5th  and  whole  of  6th  wards  of 

Washington,  together  with  that  portion  of  the  county  south  of  the 

Eastern  Branch,  20  districts. 

In  enumerating  the  scattered  population  of  the  county,  the  men  were  directed 
to  make  but  a  single  visit  to  families  where  it  was  thought  most  convenient, 
and  to  make  out  and  take  with  them  the  blank  at  that  time.  The  delay  thus 
occasioned,  was  less  than  would  have  happened  in  traveling  twice  over  the 
ground. 

Although  these  men  were  mounted,  it  was  still  found  that  their  labors  pro- 
gressed but  slowly,  as  compared  with  those  in  the  city,  and  the  last  returns 
were  received  from  these  thinly  settled  districts.  This  experience  is  sugges- 
tive of  the  difficulties  that  might  attend  an  enumeration  over  a  large  area,  and 
indicates  the  necessity  of  the  most  careful  preparation  of  details  to  secure 
early  returns.  In  the  last  English  census,  about  two  hundred  families  were 
assigned  as  a  day's  work  to  one  enumerator  in  densely  settled  towns,  and  about 
fifteen  miles  of  travel  in  rural  districts.  This  estimate  applied  in  the  present 
instance,  would  have  proved  nearly  true  in  the  former  case,  but  much  too  great 
in  the  latter. 

The  finished  reports  of  districts  were  brought  in  as  follows:  On  the  11th, 
1 ;  on  the  12th,  9;  on  the  13th,  44;  on  the  14th,  56;  on  the  15th,  30;  on  the 
16th,  9;  and  on  the  18th,  5.  Most  of  the  later  were  delayed  in  a  nearly  fin- 
ished state  to  include  a  small  number  of  delinquent  reports,  and  much  the 
greater  part  of  the  actual  labor  of  collection  was  done  on  the  11th. 

I  cannot  too  highly  commend  the  zeal  and  intelligence  with  which  the  police 
force  under  the  direction  of  Major  Richards,  accomplished  this  labor,  and  our 
public  acknowledgments  are  due  both  to  officers  and  men  for  the  energetic  and 
thorough  accomplishment  of  the  duty,  without  promise  or  expectation  of  addi- 
tional compensation  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  and  with  no  other  motive  than 
because  it  was  an  order. 

The  confidence  with  which  the  citizens  gave  in  a  descriptive  list  of  their 
families,  with  no  penalties  for  non-compliance,  and  perhaps  to  some  extent, 
with  no  requirmcnt  beyond  that  implied  in  an  official  request  of  the  civil 
authorities,  is  equally  worthy  of  commendation.  * 

Historical  Notices. 

The  District  of  Columbia,  originally  embraced  a  surface  ten  miles  square  on 
both  sides  of  the  Potomac,  about  160  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  at  the  head  of 
tide  water.  It  was  ceded  to  the  General  Oovemment  by  the  States  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  in  1788-9 ;  was  accepted  in  1790,  and  has  been  used  since 
1800  as  a  seat  of  government  for  the  United  States.* 

*  The  idea  of  a  district,  independent  of  the  Jnrifdiction  of  any  State,  was  suggested  in  I7889 
hj  an  insult  offered  to  Congress  while  in  session  at  Philadelphia,  by  an  armed  mob  which  the 
Btete  authorities  ooald  not  oontrol,  and  which  oompelied  an  adjournment  to  Princeton.  Vari- 
ous propositions  were  made  for  a  location  upon  the  Hudson,  Delaware  and  Susquehanna,  bui 
without  decision  until  171)0.  On  the  2dd  of  December,  1788,  the  State  of  Maryland  passed  an 
act  to  cede  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  a  dijitriot  not  exceeding  ten  miles  square 
as  a  seat  of  goTernment.    Oa  the  3d  of  December^  1789>  the  fitate  of  Virginia  made  a  similar 
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That  portion  of  the  difttrict  lying  west  of  the  Potomac  was  retrocedod  to 
Virginia  by  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  July  9,  1846,  upon  condition  of 
approval  by  the  citizens  concerned  in  the  transfer.  This  was  determined 
i^rmatively  by  a  viva  voce  election,  on  the  1st  and  2d  of  September,  by  a 
Tote  of  763  to  222,  and  the  transaction  was  announced  as  perfected  by  a  proc- 
lamation of  the  President,  on  the  7th  of  September,  1846. 

The  census  herewith  presented,  therefore,  embraces  only  that  portion  lying 
east  of  the  Potamac,  consisting  of  the  cities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown, 
and  the  county  of  Washington,  the  latter  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Levy 
Oourt. 

The  city  of  Washington  (at  first  known  for  a  short  period  as  Federal  City) 
extends  from  northwest  to  southeast,  about  four  and  a  half  miles,  with  a 
breadth  of  about  two  and  a  half  miles,  and  a  circumference  of  fourteen  miles. 
The  streets  running  north  and  south  are  designated  by  numbers,  commencing 
at  North  Capitol  street  and  South  Capitol  street  (which  run  north  and  south 
from  the  Capitol),  and  extending  cast  and  west  to  the  boundary.  The  streets 
running  east  and  west  are  designated  by  letters,  beginning  at  East  Capitol 
street,  and  a  line  running  west  to  the  Potomac,  opposite  the  centre  of  the 
Capitol.  These  lettered  streets  read  north  and  south  to  V  and  W.  The 
avenues  are  named  from  the  older  States.  The  streets  vary  in  width,  from . 
70  to '100  feet,  with  one  exception  (K  st.  north),  and  the  avenues  from  120  to 
160  feet.  The  total  area  of  avenues  and  open  spaces  is  3.604  acres,  and  of 
public  reservations,  exclusive  of  10,  11,  12  (since  used  for  other  purposes), 
513  acres.  The  whole  area  of  squares  is  131,684,176  ^feet,  or  about  3,016 
acres.* 

The  city  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  Congress  May  3d,  1802,  and  is  at 
present  divided  into  seven  wards.  The  squares  are  numbered  from  north  to 
south,  commencing  on  the  west  and  progressively  extending  towards  the  east, 
the  highest  numbers  in  the  original  survey  being  1,146.  When  selected  as  the 
site  for  a  city,  the  grounds  now  included  within  the  corporation  were  occupied 
as  improved  farms,  and  devoted  to  the  culture  of  corn,  tobacco  and  wheat.t 

The  city  of  Georgetown,  separated  from  Washington  by  Rock  Creek,  was 
originally  laid  out  under  an  act  of  the  Colonial  Assembly  of  Maryland,  dated 
May  15,  1751.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1789,  and  forms  but  one 
ward.  For  greater  convenience,  the  statistics  of  this  city  are  classified  in  this 
census  by  election  precincts,  which  are  bounded  as  follows : 

1st  Precinct. — That  portion  South  of  Gay  street  and  east  of  Iligh  street. 

2d  Precinct. — That  portion  north  of  Gay  street  and  east  of  High  street. 

3d  Precinct. — That  portion  south  of  First  street  and  west  of  High  street. 

4th  Precinct. — That  portion  north  of  First  street  and  west  of  High  street. 

As  preliminary  is  the  statistics  obtained  by  the  present  census,  and  essential 
for  intelligent  comparisons,  I  have  thought  proper  to  present  the  results  of  the 
several  censuses  taken  by  national  authority,  since  the  organization  of  the 
district,  with  the  various  details  of  clasification  that  they  embrace.     In  these, 

dffer,  and  on  the  I6th  of  Jolj,  1790,  a  bill  paM«d  bj  Goneren  for  locating  tbe  seat  of  goreni- 
in«nt  on  the  Potomao>  at  tbe  month  of  the  Eastern  Branon,  reoeiTed  the  sanction  of  Preaidenk 
Washington.  Three  commissioners  were  appointed  in  January,  J79I,  to  locate  the  distriei^ 
and  the  southern-most  corner  stone  was  planted  at  Jones'  Point,  at  the  mouth  of  Hunting 
Creek,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Potomao,  on  the  15th  of  April,  1791«  in  the  presence  of  a  larg« 
ooneourse  of  spectators. 

The  snryey  of  the  city  of  Washington  was  first  entrusted  to  Major  Pierre  0.  L' Enfant,  bal 
acme  disagreement  arising  between  him  and  the  commissioners,  Major  Andrew  Ellieott  waf 
employed  in  1792,  and  the  plan  adopted  by  him  was  carried  out  in  the  course  of  that  year. 

From  the  original  map  engraved  by  Thaokara  A  Vallance,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1792,  it  ap* 
pean  that  but  slight  changes  have  been  made  tinea  the  oompletion  of  Mr.  Ellioott'i  rarray. 

*Waterson'8  Guide  to  Washington,  page  17. 

t  J.  BUioit'a  Historioal  Sketohes  of  the  Ten  Milei  Square,  page  10. 
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I  haye  dedaoted  the  population  of  the  part  now  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  of  Virginia,  and  included  in  the  town  and  county  of  Alexandria,  in  order 
that  the  growth  of  the  district  east  of  the  Potomac  may  be  more  easily 
studied  and  compared.  Beserying  the  details  of  these  returns  for  the  body 
of  this  report,  I  will  here  giye  only  the  general  conclusions. 

CoMPABATiys  Results  of  Censuses  taken  by  the  National 

Government. 

Numbers  reported,  by  Sex  and  Color. 


COLORED. 


raai  colobko. 


Male. 


1,200 


Pem. 


1,645 


2,0042,600 
2,6703,820 
4,2485,811 
4,7026,429 


ToUl. 


783 
1,572 
2,854 
4,604 
6,409 
10,059 
U,13l 


OLATSS. 


Mftle. 


2,177 
2,141 
1,341 
1,422 
1,212 


Fern. 


2,343 
2,364 
1,770 
2,265 


Total 


3,244 
3,554 
4,520 
4,505 
3,120 
Z,ZOd  3,687 
I9O73I  3,185 


TOTAL  COLOBBO. 


Male. 


3,386 
4,145 
4,020 
5,670 
5,014 


Fern. 


3,088 
4,064 
6,500 
8,076 
8,402 


Total. 


4,027 
5,126 
7,.374 
0,100 
0,610 
13,746 
14,316 


3 

s 


il 

u 

s 


14,003 
15,471 
23,841 
30,261 
33,544 
51,687 
75,080 


Increaae  (or  decrease j  since  last  Census. 


WHITES. 

COLORED. 

1 

i 

Malea 

Fe- 
male!. 

ToUl. 

FBBB  COLOBBD. 

tLAyat. 

TOTAL  OOLOBBD. 

s 

1 

< 

H 

5H 

Male. 

Fern. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fern. 

ToUl. 

Male. 

Fein. 

Total. 

§ 

0 

I80O. 

1810. 

1820. 

3,246 

2,207 

030 

6,011 

11,001 

2,876 
2,478 
1,834 
7,105 
11,732 

• 

6,122 

4,685 

2,773 

14,016 

22,823 

1,282 
1,750 
1,895 
3,560 
1,072 

066 

15t 
l,385t 
567 
502t 

2,248 
1,735 

510 
4,127 

570 

8,  .no 

6,420 

2,283 

18,143 

23,398 

1830. 
1840. 
1850. 
1860. 

795 

675 

1,560 

454 

955 
1,220 
1,091 

618 

36t 

soof 

81 
210t 

.   21 

585t 
486 

202t 

750 
125t 
1,650 
244 

976 

6'»5 

2,477 

826 

Excess  of  Males  or  of  Females. 


WniTBS. 

COLORED. 

TEARS. 

Malea. 

Fe. 

malei. 

FBBB  OOLOBBD. 

■LAyBS. 

TOTAL  COLOBBD. 

« 

Malei. 

Fern. 

Males. 

Fetn. 

'  Males. 

Fern. 

1800 

tgio 

37 
407 
136 

]tt20 

436 

696 

1,141 

1,563 

1,727 

166 
123 
438 
843 
•     761 

602 

1830    ..••... 

819 

1S40 

750 

953 

1,594 

1,679 
2,406 
S>488 

1S50 

I860 

•  Entire  Dlstriot. 
\  Deoroase.     { 


The  remainder  are  onlj  for  the  portion  east  of  the  Fotomao. 
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Percentage  of  each  class  to  tokd  population 

• 

WHITBS. 

COLORED. 

Years. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Total. 

FBSa     COLOBBD. 

ILATBS. 

TOTAL  COLOBED. 

1 

Male. 

Fem. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fem. 

ToUl. 

Male. 

Fem. 

ToUl. 

1800.. 
1810.. 

3.3.55' 

35.39 

35.17 

34.53 

35.79 

39.40 

.ii!32 
33.68 
34.72 
36.79 
37.62 
41.52 

•     «... 
66.87 
69.07 
69.89 
71.32 
73.41 
80.92 

ioiii 

11.97 
15.21 
19.37 
19.46 
14.83 

22!  97 

18.96 

14.90 

9.31 

7.13 

4.25 

iiiio' 

13.69 

11.98 

10.97 

7.88 

16.78* 

16.42 

16.70 

15.62 

11.20 

33.18 

1820.. 
1830.. 
1840.. 
1850.. 
I860.. 

5.07 
6.62 
7.99 
8.22 
6.26 

6.90 

8.59 

11. .38 

11.24 

8.57 

9.13 
7. 07 
3.99 
2.75 
1.62 

9.83 
7.83 
5  32 
4.38 
2.63 

80.98 
80.11 
28.68 
26.60 
19.08 

General  Summary  of  Population,  as  shown  by  present  Census. 

• 

The  total  population  of  the  District  of  Columhia,  as  ascertained  by  the 
Census  of  November  11th,  1867,  is  126,990,  of  whom  44,803  are  white  males, 
43,524  white  females,  17,654  colored  males,  and  21,009  colored  females. 
General  total  by  sex,  62,457  males,  and  64,533  females,  or  very  nearly  49.2 
per  cent  of  the  former  and  50.8  per  cent  of  the  latter.  The  total  number  of 
whites  is  88,327,  or  69.55  per  cent,  and  of  colored  38,663,  or  30.45  per  cent 
of  the  entire  population. 

The  present  totals  of  population  of  each  class,  and  the  increase  of  each 
since  the  Census  of  I860,  are  given  in  the  following  table  by  wards.  The 
general  statistics  of  this  Censu9  are  classified  in  like  manner,  by  wards  for 
Washington,  and  by  precincts  for  Georgetown,  but  for  purposes  of  reference 
and  deduction  of  percentages,  the  totals  ohly  of  the  district,  will  be  embraced 
in  the  introductory  portiot  of  this  report. 


Population  by  classes,  with  total  increase  of  each  since  1860. — City  of  Wath- 

,     ington. 


1 

S 

a 

I 

to 

s 

. 

1 

« 
0 

a 
.*« 

S 

d 

u 

0 
fl 

WHITES. 

colored. 

WARDS. 

KALBI. 

VBMALBS. 

VALBB. 

BBKALBS. 

Pres- 
ent 
No. 

Jno'Bc 

■inoe 
1860. 

Pres- 
ent 
No. 

Increase 
sinoe 
1860. 

Present 
number. 

Increase 
sinoe 
1860. 

Present 
number. 

Ine'se 

sinee 

1860. 

1ft  ward 

2d  ward 

8d  ward 

4th  ward 

6th  ward 

Ofchward 

7th  ward 

16,923 

17,696 
14,404 
18,394 
11, 4118 
9,518 
17,709 

8,571 
8.135 
4, 702 
6,491 
5,107 
3,929 
7,995 

5,281 
5,698 
6,555 
7,080 
4,124 
4,220 
6,742 

2,423 
2,225 
1,525 
2,099 
1,771 
1,543 
1,791 

4,943 
5,637 
5,413 
7,208 
3,731 
8,840 
5,643 

1,821 
1,540 
1,044 
2,121 
1,131 
1,257 
1,685 

8,187 
2,785 
1,449 
1>813 
1,669 
626 
2,910 

2,167 
2,088 

961 
1,117 
1,087 

489 
2,098 

8,562 
8,576 
1,987 
2,293 
1,884 
832 
8,414 

2,160 
2,332 
1,172 
1,154 
1,118 
640 
2,421 

Total  Wash't'n 

106,052 

14,930 

37,700 

18,877 

36,415 

10,599 

14,380 

9,957 

17,548 

10,997 
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City  of  Georgetown. 

• 

* 

e 
o 

MM 

1 

a 

o 

! 

• 

00 

s 

o 

a 

M 

WHITES. 

COLORBD. 

psxcnrcTS. 

MALBS. 

VBKA.LK8. 

VALIS. 

1 

rSKALKS. 

Profl. 

ent 
No. 

Inc'^so 

since 
1860. 

Prea- 
ent 
No. 

Increase 
since 
1860. 

Present 
number. 

Increase 
since 
1860. 

Present 
number. 

Ino'se 

since 

1860. 

lat  precinct. . . 
Id  precinct  . . . 
M  precinct  . . . 
4tli  precinct  . . 

2,481 
3,268 
2,814 
3,230 

673 
764 
910 
813 

950 

898 

1,171 

1,171 

150 

50 

383 

303 

964 

982 

1,165 

1,278 

163 
118 
269 
275 

256 
667 
177 
310 

127 

320 

98 

112 

311 
791 
301 
471 

1.33 
276 
160 
123 

Total  OeorgHn 

11,703 

3,060 

4,120 

886 

4,389 

825 

1,410 

657 

1,874 

693 

Bcmainder  of 
District'  ... 

9,145 

3,920 

2,983 

955 

2,720 

921 

1,855 

1,126 

1,587 

918 

Total  District 
of  Golarabia 

126^990^ 

51,910 

44;803 

15^218 

43,524 

12,345 

17,654 

11,740 

21,009 

12,607 

Civil  Condition. 
The  eondition  of  each  person  with  reference  to  the  marriage  relation,  and 
the  percentage  of  each  to  the  population,  is  as  follows : 


CLASSES. 


VnmboT 


Porpentago  of  each  to  total  of  each  color 


'Single  males .. .. 
do     females  . . 
Married  males. .. 
do       females.. 

Widowers 

(.Widows 

Single  males.... 

do     females  .. 

Married  males  . . 

do      females. 

Widowers 

Widows.: 


Whites. 


27,310 

23,838 

15,442 

15,189 

1,131 

3,853 

30.92 

26.99 

17.48 

17.11 

1.28 

4.36 


Colored. 


10,471 

11,610 

6,169 

6,500 

431 

2,319 

27.08 

30.03 

15.95 

16.81 

1.12 

5.99 


Total. 


37,781 

35,448 

21,611 

21,689 

1,562 

6,172 

29.75 

27.81 

17.02 

17.10 

1.23 

4.80 


Of  those  reported  unknown,  there  are  920  white  males,  644  white  females, 
683  colored  males,  and  580  colored  females. 

The  numher  of  white  married  pairs  of  whites  reported  as  living  together  in 
families,  was  14,147,  and  of  colored,  5,509. 

The  information  ahoye  given  has  never  heen  required  in  a  national  census, 

and  the  valuable  reports  of  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts,  for  1865,  are 

also  deficient  in  this  item.     It  was  included  in  the  New  York  State  Census  of 

1855  and  1865,  and  the  results  given  in  detail,  by  towns,  wards  and  counties, 

with  percentages  of  each  to  the  total  population,  but  without  distinction  of 

color  or  sex.     The  proportions  reported  in  New  York  at  the  two  periods  referred 

to,  as  compared  with  the  present  Jtosults  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  were  as 

follows : 

Hew  York,  1855. 

Single  (both  sexes) 60.08 

Married  (both  sexes) 86.15 

Widowers 1.02 

Widows 2.75 

•The  details  of  popnlation  of  the  County  of  Washington,  are  as  follows:  Between  the 
Potomae  and  Rock  Creek,  1,516  white  nnd  538  colored;  hetween  Rock  Creek  and  the  Eastern 
Braneb,  2>441  white  and  1,299  colored}  looth  of  the  Eastern  Branch^  1,746  white  and  1,605 
colored. 


New  Tork,  186». 

Sbt.  of  Ool. 

57.76 

57.91 

87.45 

84.59 

1.11 

1.28 

8.60 

4.36 
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The  marked  increase  in  the  relative  proportion  of  widows  and  diminution 
of  numbers  of  single  persons,  in  1865,  in  New  York,  may  be  rationally 
attributed  to  the  late  war,  and  the  still  greater  percentage  in  the  District  maj 
doubtless  be  principally  due  to  the  same  cause. 

As  a  farther  means  of  comparison  we  may  note  that  the  proportions  of  these 
several  classes,  at  different  periods  and  in  different  countries,  have  been  found 
as  follows :  . 

Single.  Married.         Widowers.    Widowf. 

Belgium,  1846 63.91  80.49  1.97  8.63 

Canada,  1851 '. .  66.66  80.81  0.94  1.59 

England,  1821 60.00  83.00  

England  and  Wales  (males)  1851  62.50  83.69  3.80  

(females)  "  59.79  32.97  7.24 

Scotland  (males) "  66.77  29.83  8.40  . .  • . 

(female) "  63.71  27.91  ....  8.38 

Great  Britain  (males) ««  63.08  33.17  8.75  .... 

(females) "  60.35  32.24  ....  7.41 

France  (males) "  56.04  39.26  4.70 

(females) "  51.99  88.63      9.88 


Aqes. 

The  specific  aee  of  each  person  in  nearest  whole  years  was  required,  and  in 
most  instances  given  in  the  householder's  schedule.  These  have  been  classified 
separately  by  sex  and  color  in  single  years  to  21,  and  in  groups  of  five  years 
through  life.  The  total  number  of  each  class,  and  the  percentage  which  each 
bears  to  the  totals  of  its  class  are  as  follows : 


Ages  in  single  years  to  twenty-one. 


WRITS8. 

COLOBKD. 

• 
H 

< 

WHITES. 

COLORBD. 

• 

O 

Nambers. 

Per  eent. 

Numbers. 

Per  eent 

Numbers. 

Per  cent. 

Numbers. 

Percent 

of  whites. 

of  cored. 

^ 

of  whitel. 

ofooi'd. 

— 1. .. 

659 

0.63 

837 

0.87 

11 

1,654 

1.87 

743 

1.92 

3,704 

4.19 

1>340 

3.46 

12 

1,744 

1.97 

1,097 

2.84 

2,058 

3. 00 

930 

2.41 

13 

1,639 

1  85 

896 

2.11 

2,143 

2.43 

781 

2.02 

14 

1,661 

1.88 

934 

2.41 

1,974 

2.23 

682 

1.51 

15 

1,617 

1.83 

869 

2.25 

1,796 

2.03 

633 

1.64 

16 

1,669 

1.89 

-  915 

2.»6 

1,916 

2.17 

650 

1.68 

17 

1,637 

1.74 

768 

1.96 

2,02.) 

2.29 

774 

2.00 

18 

1,758 

1.99 

1,104 

2.85 

2,091 

2.36 

863 

2.03 

19 

1,574 

1.78 

869 

2.25 

1,889 

2.14 

740 

1.93 

20 

1,879 

2.13 

1,134 

2. 93 

10... 

2,007 

2.27 

999 

2.56 

21 

1 

1,798 

2.03 

860 

2.22 

Jges  in  Quim 

juennial  periods  through  life. 

—5 

10,998 

12.46 

8,470 

10,27 

66-60 

1,817 

2  06 

802 

2.  or 

6-10. 

9,727 

11.01 

3,669 

9,49 

60-65 

1,479 

1.67 

765 

1.98 

10-15. 

8,705 

9.85 

4,668 

12,07 

65-70 

946 

1.07 

462 

1.19 

16-20. 

»  8,155 

9.23 

4,473 

11,57 

70-75 

607 

6.57 

292 

0.76 

20-25. 

9,632 

10.90 

4,669 

12,07 

7*-80 

290 

0.33 

162 

0.42 

25-30. 

9,313 

10.54 

8,886 

10,05 

80-86 

118 

0.13 

139 

0.36 

80-.35. 

7,202 

8.16 

2,310 

5,97 

85-90 

37 

0.04 

41 

0.11 

35-40. 

6,124 

6.98 

2,385 

6,16 

90-95 

13 

.015 

24 

0.06 

40-45. 

4,578 

5.18 

1,743 

4.51 

95-100 

8 

.009 

14 

0.03 

45-50. 

3,896 

4.41 

1,747 

4.52 

100-f 

8 

.003 

SO 

0.06 

60-55. 

2,969 

3.36 

1,333 

8.46 
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Agt$  in  nngle  years  to  twDentp-^ne,  bp  wardg^  Ar<^.~Continaed. 


Age,  MX,  and  eolor. 


EUven  year$. 


Wbito  ...Male 

Fomido  . 

Colored..  Male 

Female  . 


Tiodvt  ytan. 


White  ...Male  ... 

PemRle 
Colored.. Male  ... 

Female 


Thirteen  yean. 


White  ...Male  ... 
Female 
Colored.. Male  ... 

Female 


Fourteen  yean. 


White  ...Male  ... 

Female 
Colored.. Male  ... 

Female 


"F^fUen  yean. 


Wlilte  ...Male 

Female  . 
Colored. .Male 

Female  . 


Sixteen  yeara. 

White  ...Male 

Female 

Colored. .Male 

Female 


Seventeen  yean. 

White  ...Male 

Female 

Colored .  .Male 

Female 


Eighteen  years. 

White  ...Male 

Female  .  .^.... 
Colored. .Male 

Female 


nineteen  years. 

White  ...Male , 

Female 

Colored. .Mule 

Female 


White 


TtoeTity  years. 

.Male 

Female 

Colored. .Male 

Female 


Twenty-one  years. 

White  ...Male 

Female 

Colored. .Male 

Female 


WaeblDgton. 


e 


92 
85 
6) 

67 


84 
43 

79 

88 


85 
95 
73 
92 


84 

89 
71 
74 


83 
114 

6r> 

821 


86 
87 
54 
87 


78 
83 
55 
62 


78 
105 

73 
102 


68 
97 
55 
87 


91 
129 

50 
104 


147 

81 
81 


a 


00 


94 

111 
48 
45 


121 

140 

87 

97 


96 

105 

65 

82 


86 
61 
65 
78 


86 

104 

65 

75 


79 

110 

53 

76 


78 

109 

41 

79 


90 

82 

63 

107 


83 

137 

71 

97 


94 
107 
146 
169 


107 

105 

63 

78 


t 

... 

H 


98 
99 
.37 
36 


98 

102 

40 

65 


84 
91 
35 
30 


100 

1C4 

36 

67 


91 

107 

33 

46 


99 
90 
39 
75 


88 

104 

25 

44 


80 

142 

45 

69 


81 

107 

23 

79 


76 

122 

15 

90 


114 

121 

27 

48 


es 


»• 
9 
O 


116 

133 

35 

44 


140 

120 

58 

72 


122 

129 
26 
50 


141 

137 

37 

58 


133 

116 
39 
63 


130 

140 
36 
65 


110 

136 

35 

49 


114 

178 

49 

92 


103 

137 

31 

63 


98 

181 

37 

90 


132 

141 

37 

59 


65 
62 
39 
45 


'5 
U 

47 
44 


77 
69 
52 
44 


74 
79 
36 
43 


54 

57 
31 
37 


76 
96 
32 
57 


53 
69 
33 
34 


73 

78 
43 
48 


63 
83 
33 
39 


75 
76 
23 

56 


149 
96 
26 


1 

s 


92 
77 
11 
18 


87 
72 
2:} 

21 


83 

78 
20 
19 


87 
81 
17 
23 


76 
81 
18 
21 


62 
86 
21 
34 


60 
79 
17 
20 


82 
97 
14 
34 


77 
76 
18 
22 


80 
87 
12 
22 


112 
62 
13 
18 


■ 

9 
>■ 
O 
OD 


99 

146 

57 

77 


143 

121 

86 

95 


111 

122 

59 

89 


109 

121 

90 

86 


100 

1C9 

65 

75 


99 

124 
58 
84 


112i 
121 
43 
77 


93 
130 

77 
92 


86 

112 

56 

73 


98 

152 

S3 

110 


K2 
90 
64 
63 


& 


656 

713 
S9L 
332 


749 
674 
420 
482 


658 
689 
330 
406 


681 
675 
352 
429 


623 

688 
317 
399 


631 
741 
293 
472 


579 
701 
249 
385 


610 
812 
364 
544 


561 
751 
287 
460 


612 
944 
336i 
641 


843 
696 
311 
394 


Georgetown. 


•a 

V 

a 

i 

c 

£ 


21 

15 

6 

8 


23 

21 

6 

10 


14 

25 

7 

8 


19 

22 

6 

5 


19 
85 

8 
11 


17 

11 

7 

8 


21 

26 

6 

12 


21 

21 

6 

6 


18 

19 

3 

8 


13 
22 

10 

4 


15 

27 
19 
13 


19 
16 
18 
19 


12 
26 

99 
15 


15  12 
18  27 


15 
19 


12 
19 

fa 

14 


16 
14 
10 
24 


14 

18 
6 


11 
30 
15 

18 


16 

16 

8 

12 


13 

26 

9 

20 


19 
19 
13 
19 


l5 

I 

s 


24 

27 
1 
61 


24 

18 
4 
6 


25 

23 

7 

4 


30 
28 


29 

17 

B  •  « 

10 


22 

24 
6 

7 


20 

27 

1 

8 


25 

35 

7 


23 

16 

4 

7 


16 

36 

9 

10 


29 

19 

5 

4 


I 

t 

P, 

t 

§ 


27 

19 

4 
9 


35 

30 
14 
14 


28 
23 
10 
16 


14 

23 

3 

13 


90 

25 

7 

18 


19 
3J 


16 

28 

6 

10 


21 

28 

5 

12 


21 

25 

2 

13 


14 

28 

7 

13 


27 

30 

13 

4 


3 

o 


87 
88 
30 
36 


101 
85 
42 
49 


79 
97 
43 
43 


71 
98 
30 
46 


80 
83 
36 
47 


76 
93 
32 
57 


67 

84 
20 
48 


78 

119 

33 

51 


3 

O 
O 


6R 
42 
35 
19 


58 
77 
52 
52 


63 
53 
36 
37 


71 
65 
43 
34 


75 
68 
39 
31 


71 
57 
32 
29 


58 
48 
29 
27 


85 
54 

43 
29 


81  53 

78  5U 

20  34 

38  30 


61  58 

109  65 

28  43 

51  35 


88  50 
8U  33 


41 
31 


Ml 
28 


811 
843 
356 
387 


908 
836 
514 
563 


800 
839 
409 
486 


823 
838 

425 
509 


778 
8S9 
392 
477 


778 
891 
357 
559 


704 
833 

298 
460 


773 
985 
•40 
624 


695 
879 
341 
528 


731 

1,148 

407 

727 


990 
806 
407 
453 
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In  all  census  returns  of  ages,  there  are  usually  found  evidences  that  the 
answers  were  given  only  in  the  nearest  even  number.  The  numbers  for  29  or 
31,  for  example,  are  much  less  than  for  80.  In  the  present  census,  where  the 
blanks  were  filled  by  the  family  themselves,  deliberately,  and  with  opportunities 
for  reference  to  family  records,  we  notice  less  of  this  irregularity  than  usual, 
especially  among  the  white  population.  Among  the  colored,  however,  there 
is  much  uncertainty,  and  but  little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  statements 
claiming  advanced  ages.  The  classification  has,  however,  followed  the  returns 
as  they  were  received,  and  should  be  taken  with  the  allowances  due  to  probable 
errors.* 

The  frequent  changes  of  residence  and^  multitude  of  causes  that  influence 
the  relative  proportions  of  dififerent  ages  and  classes,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  leave  their  traces  in  the  returns  of  the  census.  The  undue  pro- 
portion of  young  and  middle  aged  persons  in  the  general  *  aggregate,  the 
inequality  of  ages,  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  a  garrison  of  young  men,  or 
an  asylum  of  children  in  a  ward,  and  other  accidental  causes,  may  be  traced  in 
the  tables,  and  render  them  less  valuable  for  the  study  of  vital  statistics,  than 
such  as  would  be  furnished  in  a  district  having  a  fixed  population. 

It  will  be  noticed,  that  of  the  whites,  the  number  of  males  is  1,279  greater 
than  that  of  females,  while  of  the  colored,  the  females  exceed  in  number  by 
3,355.  In  a  population  where  immigration  is  governed  by  the  usual  motives 
of  settlement,  it  has  hitherto  been  found,  that  in  all  newly  settled  regions,  the 
number  of  males  is  in  excess,  and  that  as  the  country  becomes  older,  the  pro- 
portions approach  equality,  or  become  entirely  reversed,  as  we  find  in  most  of 
the  older  States  of  the  Union.  The  peculiar  organization  of  the  population  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  extraordinary  causes  that  have  operated  since 
1860,  tend  to  render  the  results  exceptional  to  the  general  rule.  The  war 
appears  to  have  brought  into  the  district  more  colored  females  than  males.  The 
employments  of  government  have  drawn  thither  more  white  males  than  females. 

Place  op  Birth. 

This  item  has  been  tabulated  separately  by  sexes  and  colors  for  each  sepa- 
nte  State,  Territory  and  foreign  country  reported,  with  totals  for  American  and 
foreign.     The  general  result  is  as  follows : 


Plao«  of  birth. 
United  States : 

Dist.  of  Columbia.  • 

Alabama  • 

Arkansas    •  •  • 

California • 

Connecticut 

I>elaware 

Florida • . . . « 

G^eorgia 

Illinois... 

Indiana 

Iowa 


WUtes.   Col'd. 

83,536  10,552 
39         33 


7 

58 

478 

251 

41 

97 

192 

237 

74 

19 


3 

1 

8 

16 

12 

105 

6 

8 


Place  of  birth.  WhitAt, 

Kentucky 175 

Louisiana 124 

Maine 523 

Maryland 10,154 

Massachusetts 1,215 

Michigan 146 

Minnesota 33 

Mississippi 52. 

Missouri 123 

Nebraska 18 

Nevada 1 

New  Hampshire  . . .  400 

New  Jersey 775 


,  06l'd. 

67 

43 

2 

10,006 
33 


21 


2 
17 


•  The  New  York  Cenias  of  1896  (taken  immediately  after  the  war,  and  while  the  possibility 
of  »  military  eoneoriptioB  still  lingered  ai  a  suspieion  in  the  minds  of  the  ignorant),  rereals  in 
its  general  results  the  infiaence  of  this  oanse  by  returning  a  mncli  greater  number  of  males  at 
45y  than  for  many  of  the  earlier  years  of  life. 

With  reference  to  the  frequently  repeated  remark  eoncerning  the  difficnity  of  obtaininff  a 
ocmeoi  rtftnra  of  ages  of  females,  my  experience  with  census  labors  has  not  hitherto  enabled 
BM  to  tr»ee  any  appreciable  error  to  this  cause.  The  som  total  of  all  ages  would  probably 
■how  po  material  differences  between  the  sezes^  attributable  to  false  returns  or  understate- 
in  the  census  schedules. 
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Place  of  birth. 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . . . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Khode  Island 

South  Carolina .... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia  .... 

Wisconsin  . ,, , 

Territories : 

Arizona 

Colorado 

Dakotah 

Idaho 

Indian  ,'. •  • . . 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 

Total  Territories 

Total  United  States  . . 
Foreign  Countries: 

Africa 

Argentine  Repuhlic  . . 
Austrian  Empire: 

Austria 

Bohemia 

Hunirary 

Belgium.: 

Brazil 

Chili 

Denmark 

East  Indies  (not  speci'd) 
Europe  (not  specified). 

France 

Germany* : 

Baden 

Bavaria  . .   • 

Bremen  ...    ...... 

Brunswick 

Hamburgh 

Hanover 

Hesse 

Hesse  Cassel 

Hesse   Darmstadt.  • 

Nassau 

Oldenberg 

Prussia  • 

Saxe  Weimar 


Whitei. 

4,184 

129 

731 

3 

4,575 

130 

125 

147 

46 

429 

6,694 

52 

98 


CoI'd. 

76 
225 

28 

130 

4 

129 

33 

7 

8 

12,805 

10 

2 


•  • 


1 
1 


7 
4 
1 
9 
67,041 


34,308 


26 
4 

23 

24 
4 
2 

25 

8 

3 

212 

45 

222 

7 

6 

2 

147 

172 

17 

41 

1 

8 

475 

1 


•  • 


PlMO  of  birth.  Whit«f .     OoPd 

Saxony 173 

Schleswig 5 

Wurtemberg 174 

Germany  (not  specified)  3,141 

Total  Germany 5,522 

Greece 1 

Great  Britain  and  British  Colonies : 

England 1,787 

Scotland 402 

Wales 30 

Ireland 9,147 

Total  British  Isles .  11,366 


3 

6 

4 

212 

1 

1 

19 

9 

15 


1 

1 

272 


22 
192 

2 
89 

2 
19 

89 
75 

32 
7 
4 

82 

4 

181 

2 

13 


•  • 


1 

3 


•  • 


10 


•  • 


14 

15 
1 


•  • 


Australia 

Bermuda 

British  America.  •  • 

Canada 

Gibraltar 

Malta. 

New  Brunswick .  • . 

Newfoundland 

Nova  Scotia 

Prince  Edward's  Is- 
land   

St.  Helena 

Total  British  Colonies, 
Total  Great  Britain  and 

British  Colonies...  11,638 

Hayti 

Holland 

Italy 

Japan 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

Portugal 

Russian  Empire : 

Russia •  • 

Poland 

Spain  and  Dependencies: 

Spain 

Cuba 

So.  America  (not  spe'd) 
Sweden  and  Norway : 

Sweden 

Norway 

Switzerland  .  •  •  • 

Turkey 

West  Indies  (not  spe'd) 

Total  European 17,757 

Total  foreign,  not  Eu- 
ropean          858 

Total  foreign 18,115 

At  sea 30 

Unknown .     3,141    4,325 


•  • 


2 

4 
1 


•  • 


1 
4 

26 
80 


*  Without  nfernuM  to  nUtiv.  ruik  or  jvriidiation. 
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Nationality  of  Parents. 

Two  oolnmns  were  provided  in  the  schedule  of  the  present  census  for  enter 
ing  the  nationality  of  the  parents  of  each  person  whose  name  was  reported. 
The  results  have  been  classified  for  the  whites  under  twenty  years  of  age  only. 
These  have  been  distinguished  by  sexes  in  groups  of  five  years,  and  each  parent 
under  the  six  following  nationalities :  '*  American,"  *^  English,"  **  German," 
•'Irish,"  "Other  Countries  not  included  in  preceding,"  and  "Unknown." 


Parentage  of  Whites  Twenty  years  old  and  under. 


PARENTAGB. 


Aw^fican  Faiher: 
Amerie»n  mother.  .••...••.•• 

Engliflh  mother 

Qerman  mother 

Iruh  mother 

Nationality    of    mother   other 

than  preoeding 

Nationality  of  mother  unknown 


ToUl« 


BnglUh  Father: 

Ameriean  mother •'• 

English  mother 

German  mother 

Irish  mother 

Nationality  of    mother    other 

than  preceding 

Nationality  of  mother  anknown 


Total 


Oirmai»  Fatk$r: 

Ameriean  mother  ...•••. 

English  mother.. •• 

Oerman  mother 

Irish  mother 

Nationality    of   mother   other 

than  preceding 

Nationality  of  mother  anknown 


Total. 


JHfJb  Father: 

Ameriean  mother  •••.•.•••••. 

English  mother 

German  mother 

Irish  mother 

Nationality   of    mother    other 

than  preceding 

Nationality  of  mpther  unknown 


ToUl 


NaHonaliiy  tf  Father  other  than 
preceding  t 

American  mother 

English  mother 

Gomaii  mother 


AGE  AND  SEX. 


UVDXB  5. 


M. 


S,086 
37 
35 
86 

26 

27 


3>287 


69 

40 

1 

23 

7 
2 

132 


189 
10 

627 
Id 

12 
8 


807 


122 
9 
8 

896 

8 
4 


1,037 


79 

7 

24 


P. 


8,003 
27 
20 
70 

23 
22 


8,166 


73 
22 

1 
86 

6 

1 


138 


114 

6 

600 

17 

14 
2 


761 


105 

13 

4 

966 

4 

6 


6  TO  10. 


M. 


2,561 
30 
19 
46 

21 
57 


2,734,2,738 


66 
44 


14 

10 
2 


126 


64 
9 

487 
10 

9 

4 


688 


1,088 


74 

9 

17 


92 

9 

1 

772 

6 
14 


894 


66 

6 

15 


P. 


2,614 
23 
13 
35 

16 
37 


61 
86 


20 

10 
4 


121 


91 

10 

542 

16 

12 

41 


674 


82 
4 


843 

1 
9 


939 


66 

7 

12 


10  TO  15. 


M. 


2,327 
19 
9 
40 

17 

47 


2,459 


P. 


2,364 
27 
10 
33 

13 
46 


48 
45 


118 


69 

9 

891 

8 

6 
6 


479 


63 

8 


661 

7 
16 


745 


60 

7 

11 


2,493 


48 
42 


16 

6 
2 


114 


68 

7 

890 

11 

6 

8 


480 


69 

7 


733 

6 
12 


826 


35 

7 
7 


15  TO  20. 


M. 


1,934 

20 

9 

23 

8 
49 


P. 


2,319 
26 
9 
17 

18 
76 


Total. 


Male. 


9,908 

106 

62 

195 

72 
180 


Pern. 


10,300 

103 

52 

155 

70 
181 


2,0432,46510,52310,861 


44 
44 

1 
3 

6 
8 


101 


88 

3 

810 

4 

6 

61 


866 


68 
7 


399 

9 

6 


57 

441 


12 

6 
4 


123 


45 

3 

335 

6 

4 

6 


899 


207 

173 

2 

47 

81 
12 


472 


800 

31 

1,815 

88 

83 
18 


229 

144 

1 

88 

28 
11 


496 


808 

25 

1,876 

49 

36 
20 


2,235  2,814 


65 

6 

2 

546 

6 

8 


478 


26 

4 
5 


633 


80 
5 
6 


885 
S3 

4 
2,718 

25 
39 


8,154 


210 
23 
55 


821 

30 

6 

3,078 

16 
36 


3,486 


206 
28 
42 
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Parentage  of  Whiles^  dec , — Continued. 


AGE  AND  SEX. 

PARENTAGE. 

UHDXB  5. 

5  TO 

10. 

10  TO  16. 

15  TO  20. 

TOfAL. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Trish  mothfir. •...••«.•>■•••... 

23 

65 
7 

19 

78 

1 

15 

75 
5 

14 

74 
6 

9 

70 
5 

10 

65 
2 

126 

4 

66 
4 

7 

62 
6 

61 

276 
21 

50 

Nationality    of    mother    other 
than  preceding 

Nationality  of  mother  unknown 

279 
16 

Total 

205 

198 

170 

179 

152 

109 

116 

636 

619 

Nationality  of  Father  tfjifcnoim; 
American  mother  ••..•>■■>*■>* 

39 
1 

4 
18 

1 

71 

63 
2 

4 
10 

3 

75 

75 
2 
8 

23 

3 

96 

74 
2 
4 

11 

2 

75 

86 
3 
7 

27 

3 

169 

lis 

2 

7 
15 

1 
181 

93 
3 
7 

14 

3 
858 

106 

8 

10 

9 

..... 
369 

293 

0 

26 

82 

10 
694 

346 

Enclish  mother • • 

14 

German  mother* ••••••• 

25 

Trish  mother. .  ....  ....■•••  .... 

45 

Nationality    of    mother    other 
than  oreoedinff 

6 

Nationality  of  mother  unknown 

700 

Total 

134 

147 

207 

168 



295 

319 

I 
1 

478 

502 

1,114 

1,136 

Nationality  of  th%  Father: 

American  father • 

English  father 

German  father 

Irish  father 

Nationality  of  father  other  than 

preceding 

Nationality  of  father  unknown, 


Total. 


Nationality  of  the  Mothers 

American  mother 

English  mother . 

German  mother. 

Irish  mother 

Nationality   of    mother    other 

than  preceding 

Nationality  of  mother  unknown 


Total 


3,165  2,734  2,738  2,4592,493;2,0432,465 10,523 10,861 


RECAPITULATION. 


3,287 
132 

807 
1,037 

205 
134 


5,602 


136 
761 
1,088 

198 
147 


5,497 


3,524 
104 
684 

1,062 

114 
114 


5,602 


3,422 

78 

655 

1,107 

128 
107 


5,497 


126i  121 
5831  674 
894  039 


170 
207 


4,714 


2,903 
99 
630 
880 

124 

178 


4,714 


179 

168 


4,819 


2,978 
82 
671 
938 

115 
135 


4,819 


113 

479 
745 

152 
295 


4,2434,858 


2,633 
91 
418 
742 

111 

2481 


4,243 


114 

480 
826 

126 
319 


lOlj  123   472 
360  399i  2,235 


478 

109 
478 


3,675 


633 

116 
502 


3,154 

636 
1,114 


2,687  2,193 


92 
414 
818 

06 
251 


4,858 


81 
332 
447 

98 
424 


3,575 


4,238;i8,134 


496 
2,314 
3,486 

610 
1,136 


2,622 

92 
362 
597 

96 
469 


4,238 


18,912 


11,253 

875 

1,964 

8,131 

447 

964 


18,184 


11,709 

344 

2,002 

3,460 

436 

962 


18,912 


Tears  Resident  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  schedule  used  in  the  present  census  contained  an  inquiry  concerning  the 
length  of  time  each  person  had  resided  within  the  District,  in  years ;  or  if 
recent,  in  years  and  months.  It  was  answered  concerning  75,818  or  85.72  per 
cent  of  whites,  and  32,177  or  83.22  per  cent  of  colored — -leaving  12,509  of  the 
former  and  6,486  of  the  latter  not  reported.  The  returns  made,  appear  to  have 
been  carefully  and  truly  stated,  and  furnish  a  most  interesting  historical  view 
of  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  population  of  the  District,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  present  inhabitants.  The  classification  resulting  from  these  returns 
forms  a  new  feature  in  the  census — Shaving  never  before  been  published  in  any 
official  digest  that  I  have  seen.* 

*  In  1855,  the  New  York  State  Census  Blank  for  population,  contained  a  colamn  headed 
''Years  Resident  in  Present  Locality,"  but  the  answers  were  so  few  and  uncertain,  that  I 
could  tabulate  nothing  satisfactorily  from  them,  and  therefore  omitted  the  inquiry  in  1865. 
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Following  the  usual  classification  by  wards  and  precincts,  and  a  separate 
table  for  colors,  I  baye  arranged  the  statistics  reported  under  this  head  for  sin- 
gle years,  from  one  up  to  the  highest  number  given.  From  this  has  been  con- 
structed a  table  also  by  single  years,  showing  the  number  of  those  now  living 
in  the  District  who  resided  therein  for  each  year  back  to  1777.  Of  course, 
these  numbers  in  no  way  indicate  the  population  existing  at  the  several  periods 
staled,  because  they  take  no  note  of  those  who  may  have  died  or  removed. 
They  simply  show  the  number  of  present  inhabitants  who  were  residing  in  the 
District  in  the  several  years. 

Length  of  residence  in  District, 


LENGTH  OF  RESIDENCE. 


Ybabs  residsst 
IK  District. 


WhiUs. 


1 
3 

3 
4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

lb 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

2S 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

S3 

34 

35 

3« 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

40 

47 

48 

49 


10,688 

6,210 

6,715 

6,177 

4,183 

4,500 

2,607 

2,150 

2,093 

2,738 

1,645 

2,122 

1,709 

2,003 

2,261 

1,868 

1,550 

1,556 

947 

1,514 

769 

783 

792 

708 

886 

569 

550 

531 

384 

896 

817 

314 

274 

274 

409 

248 

237 

226 

181 

477 

130 

167 

lU 

107 

190 

112 

160 

128 

131 


Colored. 


3,231 

2,837 

3,362 

3,996 

4,515 

3,469 

1,187 

629 

366 

548 

322 

442 

302 

365 

451 

358 

288 

394 

281 

582 

221 

250 

229 

183 

383 

190 

145 

152 

120 

393 

68 

85 

75 

64 

169 

80 

76 

75 

62 

272 

29 

46 

40 

21 

113 

34 

86 

42 

39 


Cfi 

PES 

< 


1866 

1865 

1864 

1863 

1862 

1861 

1860 

1^59 

1858 

1857 

1856 

1855 

1854 

1853. 

1852 

1851 

1850 

1849 

1848 

1847 

1846 

1845 

1844 

1843 

1842 

1841 

1840 

1839 

1838 

1837 

1836 

1835 

1834 

1833 

1832 

1831 

1830 

1829 

1828 

1827 

1826 

1825 

1824 

1823 

1822 

1821 

1820 

1819 

1818 


Number  of  present  Ikhabitamts  litinq 
IK  District  at  different  periods. 


Whites. 


Nnmber. 


75,718 

65,030 

58.820 

53,105 

47,928 

43,745 

39,155 

36,548 

34,398 

32,305 

29,567 

27,922 

25,800 

24,091 

22,088 

19,827 

17»959 

16,409 

14,853 

13,906 

12,392 

11,623 

10,840 

10,048 

9,340 

8,454 

7,885 

7,335 

6,804 

6,420 

6,524 

5,207 

4,893 

4,619 

4,345 

3,936 

3,688 

3,451 

3,225 

3,044 

2,567 

2,437 

2,270 

2,159 

2,052 

1,862 

1,750 

1,590 

1,462 


Per  oeni. 
of  whites. 


85.72 

72.62 

66.59 

60.93 

54.26 

49.53 

44.33 

41.37 

38.94 

36.75 

33.47 

31.61 

29.29 

27.28 

25.00 

22.45 

20.38 

18.56 

16.82 

15.74 

14.03 

13.16 

11.45 

11.39 

10.57 

9.67 

8.93 

8.34 

7.70 

7.27 

6.15 

5.89 

5.54 

5.23 

4.92 

4.45 

4.17 

3.91 

3.65 

3.44 

2.91 

2.76 

2.57 

2.44 

2.32 

2.11 

1.98 

1.71 

1.65 


Colored. 


Number. 


32,177 

28,946 

26,109 

22,747 

18,751 

14,236 

10,767 

9,580 

8,951 

8,585 

8,037 

7,715 

7,273 

6,971 

6,606 

6,155 

5,797 

5,509 

5,115 

4,834 

4,252 

4,031 

3,781 

8,552 

3»369 

2,986 

2,796 

2,651 

2,499 

2,379 

1,986 

1,918 

1,833 

1,758 

1,6U4 

1,525 

1,445 

1,369 

1,294 

1,232 

960 

931 

885 

845 

824 

711 

677 

641 

599 


Per  cent, 
of  colored. 


83.23 

74.87 

67.53 

58.83 

48.59 

36.82 

27.36 

24.79 

23.15 

22.20 

20.79 

19.95 

18.81 

18.03 

17.09 

15.92 

15.00 

14.19 

13.36 

12.50 

10.99 

10.42 

9.79 

9.19 

8.71 

7.72 

7.23 

6.88 

6.46 

6.15 

5.14 

4.96 

4.74 

4.55 

4.38 

3.94 

3.74 

3.54 

3.35 

3.19 

2.48 

2.41 

2.29 

2.18 

2.13 

1.84 

1.75 

1.65 

1.55 
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Length  of  residence  in  District — Gontiuned. 


LENGTH  OF  RESIDENCE. 

• 

Number  or  pbbbbrt  Ihhabitaittb  l?tiiio 
IN  District  at  sifpxrbiit  pbbiods. 

Years  resident 

Whites. 

Colored. 

Whites. 

Colored* 

IN  District. 

Number. 

Per  eent. 
of  oolored. 

Number. 

Per  eent. 
of  oolored. 

50 

270 

90 

95 

66 

68 

93 

66 

43 

56 

87 

117 

27 

40 

27 

35 

85 

23 

22 

20 

16 

17 

4 

12 

9 

8 

5 

6 

4 

2 

3 

7 

i  ' 

162 

13 

29 

23 

2.1 

47 

22 

18 

16 

12 

67 

5 

10 

16 

7 

23 

7 

7 

7 

2 

15 

1 

1817 
1816 
1815 
1814 
1813 
1812 
1811 
1810 
1809 
1808 
1807 
1806 
1805 
1804 
1803 
.    18U2 
1801 
1800 
1799 
1798 
1797 
1796 
1795 
1794 
1793 
1792 
1791 
170O 
1789 
1788 
1787 
1786 
1785 
1784 
1783 
1782 
1781 
1780 
1779 
1778 
1777 

1,331 

1,061 

971 

876 

810 

742 

649 

583 

540 

484 

447 

830 

303 

263 

236 

201 

166 

143 

121 

101 

85 

68 

64 

52 

43 

85 

30 

24 

20 

18 

16 

10 

9 

6 

6 

6 

6 

5 

6 

6 

5 

1.57 

1.20 

1.09 

0.99 

0.92 

0.84 

0.73 

0.66 

0.61 

0.55 

0.51 

0.87 

0.34 

0.29 

0.26 

0.23 

0.19 

0.16 

0.14 

0.11 

0.09 

0.07 

0.07 

0.06 

0.05 

0.04 

0.03 

0.03 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.01 

0.01 

0.007 

0.007 

0.007 

0.007 

0.006 

0.006 

0.006 

0.006 

560 

898 

885 

856 

883 

810 

268 

241 

223 

207 

195 

128 

123 

113 

98 

91 

68 

61 

54 

47 

45 

30 

29 

29 

28 

24 

18 

17 

17 

16 

16 

10 

8 

8 

7 

7 

6 

5 

5 

6 

4 

1.45 

51 

1.03 

52 

0.98 

53 

0.92 

54 

0.86 

65 

0.80 

56 

0.68 

57 

0.62 

58 

0.57 

59 

0.53 

60 

0.50 

61 

0.83 

62 

0.32 

63 

0.2^ 

64 

0.2d 

65 

0.23 

66 

67 

0.17 
0.16 

68 

0.14 

69 

0.12 

70 

0.12 

71 

0.08 

72 

0.08 

73 

1 
4 
6 

I 

0.08 

74 

0.07 

75 

77 

0.06 
0.05 
0.05 

78 

1 

0  05 

79 

0.04 

80 

6 
2 

0  04 

81 

82 

0.02 
0.02 

83 

1 

0.02 

84 

1 

0.02 

85 

1 

1 
1 

0.02 

86 

2 

1 

0.02 

87 

O.Ol 

88 

0.01 

89 

1 
I 

1 
1 

0.01 

90 

0.01 

Intention  of  Eesidence,  Ownership,  or  Bsntal  of  Eeal  Estate. 

In  the  column  headed  **  Intends  Permanent  Residence,  if  *  Yes,'  mark  1 
in  this  column,'*  an  affirmative  record  was  returned  by  59,440  whites,  and 
80,011  colored ;  total,  89,451.  The  remainder  were  left  blank,  or  marked 
"  No."  Of  owners  of  real  estate,  there  were  reported  6,485  whites,  and  1,399 
colored ;  total,  7,884.  Of  renters  of  real  estate,  there  were  reported  8,895 
whites,  and  4,595  colored ;  total,  13,490. 

In  classifying  the  entries  in  the  column  of  owners  or  renters,  it  was  fre- 
quently found  that  some,  through  ignorance  of  the  intentions  of  the  inquiry, 
had  marked  opposite  every  name  in  the  family,  while  others  had  only  marked 
opposite  the  name  of  the  head  of  the  family.  My  clerks  were  instructed  to 
count  only  one  entry  for  a  family,  unless  found  against  the  names  of  adult 
males. 
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It  is  possible  that  a  few  wives,  children,  and  other  inmates  of  families  own- 
ing property  in  their  own  right,  may  have  been  dropped  by  this  rule,  but  the 
exceptions  were  so  numerous,  and  the  errors  so  obvious,  that  no  other  course 
appeared  practicable.  Another  source  of  uncertainty  arises  from  the  impossi- 
bility of  knowing  from  the  returns,  whether  the  ownership  is  that  of  the  land 
in  fee,  or  of  a  building  on  land  paying  a  ground  rent.  It  is  believed  that  some 
reported  under  one  view  of  the  case,  and  some  under  the  other. 

Voters. 

In  the  column  headed  **  Voters,"  the  instructions  of  the  present  census 
directed  an  entry  of  the  name  of  the  State,  Territory,  or  District,  where  each 
voter  claimed  the  right  of  exercising  his  privilege  of  votrng.  The  returns 
show  the  following  results : 

States,  Ac.  Voterfl. 

New  Hampshire 64 

New  Jersey 113 

773t 

5 

156t 

4 

783t 

4 


States,  Ac.  Voters. 

Dist.  of  Columbia  (whites) . .  13,294 


(col'd) 


6,648 

3 

1 

20 

66 

22 

2 

4 

85 

84 

44 

13 

22 

10 

85 

Maryland 537 

Massachusetts 

Michigan • 

Minnesota.  •  •  •  • • . . . . 

Mississippi 

Missouri • 

Nebraska 

Nevada 


do 
Alabama .  • . 
Arkansas  . . 
California. . 
Connecticut 
Delaware  • . 
Florida  . . . , 
Georgia . . . . 
Illinois  . . . . 
Indiana .... 

Iowa 

Kansas  . . . . 
Kentucky . . 
Louisiana . . 
'Maine 


159* 

59 

17 

2 

26 

5 

1 


New  York. 
North  Carolina. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  . . 
Rhode  Island . . 
South  Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Vermont 


17 

47 

Virginia 215 


West  Virginia 

Wisconsin. .  . . 

Territories : 

Colorado 

Idaho  

Utah 

Washington  .  • 


11 
45 

3 
1 
1 
1 


Total  United  States 23,452 

Keported  as  disfranchised ...  15 


Males  of  legal  age  from  whom  no  returns  as  to  right  of  voting  was  received : 
Americans,  3,937 ;  of  foreign  birth,  3,408 ;  colored,  2,017.  It  is  probable 
that  many  of  those  of  foreign  birth  included  in  this  number  are  aliens,  but  no 
particular  inquiry  was  made  to  designate  those  of  this  class. 

Occupations. 

In  the  present  census,  the  occupations  of  28,976  whites  and  15,903  colored 
persons  are  reported,  exclusive  of  those  attending  school  or  otherwise  under 
instruction.  In  classifying  these  returns,  much  uncertainty  was  found  to 
exist,  from  the  indefiniteness  of  the  entries,  especially  with  reference  to  those 
in  the  various  departments  of  government,  as  public  officers  and  clerks. 
While  the  greater  number  specified  with  exactness,  their  positions,  and  the 
names  of  offices  where  employed,   many  reported  only  "  Clerk,''   *'  Govern- 


*  Of  tbese,  1  is  reported  as  a  colored  voter. 
t  Of  these,  2  are  reported  as  colored  roters. 
i  Of  these,  7  are  reported  as  colored  roters. 
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ment  Clerk,"  or  simply  '*  C,"  meaning  '^  employed  in  the  Civil  Bervioe." 
A  strictly  literal  summary  of  the  varieties  of  terms  employed,  would  extend 
to  a  great  number  of  classes,  and  without  condensation  would  prove  of  little 
practical  value.  A  somewhat  general  classification  by  departments  and  offices 
has  been  adopted,  in  reducing  to  tabular  form  the  public  offices  and  clerks, 
and  those  employed  in  the  military  and  naval  service.  A  general  alphabetioal 
list  of  occupations  extending  to  360  different  kinds,  was  made  to  include  the 
remaining  classes  of  those  whose  employments  were  reported,  and  separate 
alphabetical  lists  prepared  for  the  artisans,  skilled  laborers,  and  others  em- 
ployed by  government.  These  latter  are  also  embraced  in  the  general  alpha- 
betical list.  The  number  of  whites  and  colored  are  reported  separately,  as 
are  also  the  males  and  females  in  most  cases. 

To  render  the  lists  more  convenient  for  reference,  a  generalization  of  the 
whole  has  been  prepared,  mainly  after  the  form  recommended  by  the  committee 
on  organization  to  the  International  Statistical  Congress,  at  its  fourth  session 
in  London,  in  1860,  and  employed  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Elliot  in  his  arrangement  of 
the  occupations  reported  by  the  last  national  census,  and  prepared  for  the 
Special  Commissioner  of  the  Kevenue.  Essential  variations  were,  howpver, 
necessary  in  several  places,  to  adopt  it  to  the  present  use. 

It  is  conceded  that  any  classification  of  occupations  in  a  census  is  incom* 
plete,  which  does  not  account  for  every  person,  including  those  engaged  in 
domestic  offices,  as  members  of  the  household,  as  well  as  those  who  have  their 
stated  duties  and  daily  labors.  The  omissions  may  be  in  part  supplied  by 
inference,  from  the  tables  of  ages  and  civil  conditions,  which  give  the  num- 
bers of  children  and  wives,  who  are  mostly  omitted  in  the  return  of  occu- 
pations. 

The  large  number  of  names,  with  no  entry  in  the  column  of  occupations, 
precluded  any  attempt  to  classify  those  of  the  household  not  specifically  desig- 
nated, and  the  present  census  is  therefore  given  to  the  public  as  it  was  taken, 
with  as  complete  an  arrangement  of  information  under  this  head  as  the  materials 
allowed,  and  with  a  general  classification  that  will  render  it  convenient  for 
general  reference. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
was  reported  as  follows  : 

As  public  officers,  clerks,  and  in  other  literary  or  scientific  employments, 
3,762.  As  artizans  and  skilled  laborers,  1,555  whites  and  5^  colored.  In 
other  capacities  specified,  1,485  whites  and  390  colored.  In  civil  employment 
not  otherwise  described,  1,155  whites  and  242  colored.  As  soldiers  and  mili- 
tary officers,  1,679  whites  and  13  colored.  In  the  military  service,  indefinite, 
2,374  whites  and  70  colored.  As  naval  officers,  30.  In  the  naval  service, 
650  whites  and  51  colored.  Total,  12,690  whites  and  822  colored.  General 
total,  13,512. 

In  the  administration  or  service  of  the  local  governments,  342. 

In  the  learned  professions,  the  numbers  were  reported  as  follows :  Beligion, 
133 ;  law,  193  ;  medicine,  348  ;  literature,  70 ;  art  and  music,  217 ;  educa- 
tion, 488;  science,  175.  As  students,  255;  under  instruction  (including 
*'  students,"  and  also  numbers  who  have  other  occupations  reported),  16,504. 

The  extended  details  given  in  the  tables  of  this  report  admit  of  the  follow- 
ing summary  of  other  occupations : 

Entertaining  and  doing  personal  service  for  man,  2,122  whites;  8,647 
colored. 

Engaged  in  trade  and  finance,  2,052  whites  ;  98  colored. 

Possessing  and  working  land,  440  whites  ;  245  colored. 

Engaged  about  animals,  75  whites ;  112  colored. 

Engaged  in  art  and  mechanical  productions,  employing  various  matters  in 
combination,  4,503  whites  ;  577  colored. 
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Working  and  dealing  in  texile  fabrics  and  dress,  1,724  whites;  2,160 
colored. 

Working  and  dealing  in  articles  of  food  and  drink,  1,402  whites;  186 
colored. 

Working  and  dealing  in  animal  substances,  32  whites ;  12  colored. 

Working  and  dealing  in  vegetable  substance,  140  whites  ;  51  colored. 

Working  and  dealing  in  mineral  substances,  1,492  whites ;  283  colored. 

Laborers  and  others  not  included  in  preceding,  2,460  whites ;  3,956  colored. 


Persons  Under  Instruction. 

The  total  number  of  persons  reported  as  under  instruction,  including  chil- 
dren in  public,  private,  and  family  schools,  and  students  in  commercial  schools, 
colleges,  and  theological  institutions,  is  16,505,  of  whom  6,555  are  white  males, 
6,302 'white  females,  1,867  colored  males,  and  3,647  colored  females.  They 
have  been  classified  separately  by  wards,  sex,  and  color ;  by  ages  in  single  years, 
and  by  months  of  attendance  during  the  preceding  year.  The  following  is  the 
general  summary : 


Wbitss.  Col*d. 

Ag9».  M.  F.  M.  F. 

3 21  19  7  10 

4 28  27  9  9 

5 86  74  33  33 

6.. 280  272  81  71 

7 494  491  160  150 

8 675  667  177  160 

9 679  664  159  174 

10 716  749  226  212 

11 638  667  155  150 

12 642  666  209  208 

13 574  568  154  145 

14 545  515  122  114 

15 390  382  88  75 

16 276  224  60  63 

17 148  133  36  37 


Whitss. 


COL*D. 


Ages. 

18 

M. 

p. 

M. 

F. 

94 

60 

28 

36 

19 

62 

20 

12 

13 

20 

63 
32 

13 
13 

10 

7 

8 

21 

4 

22 

12 

4 

9 

7 

23 

13 

2 

13 

6 

24 

10 

2 

10 

10 

25 

8 
7 

6 
1 

15 

7 

11 

26 

2 

27 

7 
3 
3 

•  • 

4 

2 

6 
5 
3 

6 

28 

5 

29 

8 

30 

4 

1 

6 

8 

Over  30 

7 

.  • 

39 

24 

Unknown . . .  • 

23 

54 

19 

21 

0 

Wbitbb. 

COLORBD. 

Total. 

Months  in  atUndanoe. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Male. 

Fem. 

TTntlAr  \  .*....•■••.••...■■•.>..•.....« 

4 

196 
447 
401 

'  230 
122 
330 
298 
387 
543 

1,214 
130 
367 

1,880 

8 
251 
518 
371 
227 
114 
272 
285 
386 
462 

1,216 
124 
804 

1,764 

10 

137 

142 

111 

81 

52 

158 

75 

99 

135 

138 

23 

A3 

624 

10 

132 

145 

106 

111 

54 

176 

94 

91 

110 

109 

15 

59 

549 

14 
332 
589 
512 
311 
174 
488 
873 
486 
678 

1,352 
159 
430 

2,504 

18 

1 , 

383 

*••■••••  •••■  ..••■«.■  .... ....  ••■•  ..«■ 

9 , 

663 

% , 

477 

4, ,, , 

336 

5 , 

168 

8 , , 

448 

7 , 

379 

fl 

477 

o 

572 

10 ,..,. 

1,825 

11.. .••..... 

139 

IJ , , 

863 

TTaI  r Anortdd •  ••••  ••••••  ••••••  ••••  ..•• 

2,813 

• 

n 
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OvEE  Fifteen,  and  Unable  to  Read  and  Write. 
In  classifying  the  returns  of  those  over  15  years  of  age,  unable  to  read  and 
write,  it  was  found  that  some  persons  had  misunderstood  the  intention  of  the 
headings  of  the  blank,  and  marked  *'  1 "  in  these  columns,  where  it  was  appar- 
ent by  the  signature  and  manner  of  filling  up,  that  they  could  both  read  and 
write.  In  these  cases,  the  record  was  corrected.  Those  under  15  years  of 
age  were  marked  out,  and  the  returns  were  uniformly  and  carefully  revised  by 
an  experienced  clerk  before  being  tallied.  The  tables  for  whites  present  sepa 
rately  those  of  "  American,"  "German,"  "Irish,"  and  "other"  nationalities^ 
each  subdivided  by  sexes  into  groups  of  ages  as  follows: 


WhUefi,  unable  to  read 

ay  id  ivrite.* 

» 

AGES. 

AVERICAir. 

GXRlfAN. 

Irish. 

Other  Na- 
tionalities. 

Total. 

s 

• 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

a 

o 

UnabU  to  read: 
15  to  20 

124 

110 

60 

40 

51 

106 

142 

85 

73 

78 

3 
13 
20 
16 
10 

8 
16 
21 
11 
14 

13 
57 
65 

57 
56 

31 

156 

136 

73 

73 

5 
9 

7 

1 
6 

3 

14 

5 

6 

8 

146 
189 
152 
114 
112 

148 
328 
247 
162 
171 

293 

20  to  30 

517 

80  to  40  •  •  • 

399 

40  to  60 

276 

50  andorer 

283 

Total  * 

386 

484 

63 

70 

249 

475 

29 

36 

737 

1,075 

1,812 

Unable  to  write: 
1 5  to  20 

140 

116 

78 

66 

63 

114 

171 

105 

75 

92 

4 
13 
21 
19 

8 

8 
22 
24 

13 
19 

22 

73 
91 
68 
72 

43 

206 

160 

89 

92 

6 
9 
7 
3 
4 

4 
15 

4 
3 

4 

•   171 
210 
197 
147 
147 

169 
414 

293 
180 
207 

340 

20  to  30 

624 

30  to  40 

490 

40  to  50 

327 

60  and  orer. 

364 

Total 

452 

569 

66 

86 

327 

596 

31 

33 

876 

1,274 

2,150 

Colored  J  unable  to  read  and  nvrite.' 


AGES. 


XJndble  to  read: 

15  to  20 

20  to  30 

SO  to  40 

40  to  60 

60  and  oy«r 

Total 

UnabU  to  write: 

15  to  20 

20  to  30 

30  to  40 

40  to  50 

60  and  over 

Total 


Native  op 

District  op 

Columbia. 


M. 


122 

226 

112 

96 

71 


636 


142 
263 
131 
129 

87 


F. 


184 
353 
184 
122 
108 


965 


236 
414 
197 
126 
113 


760   1,125 


Native  op 
Maryland. 


M. 


F. 


165 
440 
302 
238 
306 


280 
793 
365 

284 
428 


Native  op 

ViROlKIA. 


M. 


F. 


292 

675 
475 

388 
165 


427 
1,140 
617 
425 
534 


1,459 

2,175 

2,312  1 

191 

346 

324 

500 

909 

889 

352 

413 

556 

270 

329 

444 

349 

479 

611 

539 
1,214 
689 
464 
561 


1,673  ,2,512 


2,695  :3,491 


Natives 

OP  Other 

States,  Jto. 


M. 


18 
82 
37 
36 
25 


201 


21 
87 
41 
38 
25 


215 


F. 


17 
63 
25 
13 
15 


128 


18 
61 
31 
13 
13 


Total. 


M. 


697 

1,423 

926 

758 

867 


4,608 


678 

1,689 

1,080 

881 

971 


144  15,343 


F. 


908 
2,339 
1,191 

844 
1,075 


6,417 


1,139 
2,598 
1,330 
932 
1,066 


7,272 


s 
s 

« 

u 

a 

o 


1,505 
3,762 
2,117 
1,602 
1,942 


11,025 


1 
4 

2, 
1, 
2, 


317 
287 
,410 
,813 
037 


12,615 


*  The  totals  in  some  eases  exceed  the  numhers  over  them,  beoanse  they  also  inolade  thos« 
whose  ages  or  place  of  birth  were  unknown. 
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t  

Deaf  and  Dumb,  Blind,  Insane,  and  Idiotic. 

The  present  census  reports  179  deaf  and  dumb,  72  blind,  341  insane,  and 
80  idiotic.  The  inmates  of  public  institutions  are  included  in  these  numbers. 
Their  numbers  and  percentages  by  sex  and  color  are  as  follows : 


Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Deaf  and  dumb : 

Insane : 

Whites  —Male 

107 

0.121 

Whites — Male. .. . 

208 

0.232 

Female . . 

51 

0.058 

Female . . 

92 

0.140 

Total  . . . 

168 

0.179 

Total  . . . 

300 

0.372 

Colored — Male .... 

8 

0.021 

Colored — Male.  • . . 

20 

0.052 

Female .  • 

13 

0.033 

Female . . 

21 

0.053 

Total  .  • . 

21 

0.054 

Total  . . . 

41 

0.105 

BUnd: 

Idiotic : 

Whites — Male. . . . 

18 

0.020 

Whites —  Male. . . . 

9 

0.010 

Female . . 

23 

0.026 

Female .  • 

10 

0.011 

Total  . . . 

41 

0.046 

Total  . . . 

19 

0.021 

Colored — Male . .    • 

14 

0.036 

Colored — Male. . . . 

6 

0.016 

Female  •  • 

17 

0.044 

Female . . 

5 

0.013 

Total  . .  • 

31 

0.070 

Total  . . . 

11 

0.029 

In  every  census,  and  in  any  method  of  taking  it  hitherto  employed,  great 
difficulty  has  been  met  in  obtaining  correct  returns  of  these  classes,  especially 
coneeming  the  insane  and  idiotic.  Of  the  former,  many  persons  who  are  par- 
tially insane,  and  who  yet  attend  to  their  business,  are  omitted ;  and  of  the 
latter,  their  existence  is  often  concealed  from  record.  An  idiot  in  the  family 
is  a  misfortune  that  most  families  would  willingly  keep  from  public  notice,  and 
instances  have  occurred  in  which  the  family  physician,  a  frequent  visitor  for 
years  in  a  family,  has  been  ignorant  of  the  presence  of  an  idiot,  until  sickness 
rendered  his  professional  services  necessary. 

Partial  deafness  and  blindness,  and  other  bodily  infirmities,  were  reported 
in  a  few  cases,  but  so  seldom  that  any  attempt  to  classify  would  lead  to  error, 
as  altogether  below  the  truth.  The  information  was  not  called  for,  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  uniform.  Inquiries  concerning  causes  and  efifeot  of  heredi- 
tary influences,  formed  a  feature  in  the  New  York  State  census  of  1865 ;  but 
as  these  required  a  separate  blank,  they  were  not  included  in  the  present  census. 
The  uncertainty  and  error  of  nonprofessional  inquiries  of  this  class,  involving 
much  superstition  and  conjecture,  would  have  required  a  liberal  allowance  to  be 
made  in  the  application  of  results  to  any  practical  use. 


Orphans. 

The  number  of  orphans  twenty  years  old  and  under  is  reported  as  2,295,  or 
1.81  per  cent  of  the  population.  We  have  no  previous  census  with  which  to 
compare  the  relative  proportion  of  this  class.  Arranged  by  sexes,  colors  and 
yearSy  they  are  as  follows : 
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WHITB8 

4 
• 

COLORED. 

AQES. 

Males. 

Femalef. 

Total. 

Malei. 

Femalei. 

Total. 

Uuder  1 

2 

11 
8 
20 
21 
13 
16 
24 
35 
48 
44 
33 
40 
34 
43 
41 
40 
41 
35 
17 
15 
114 

1 

14 
19 
18 
27 
46 
39 
42 
48 
34 
54 
35 
83 
65 
77 
51 
64 
56 
61 
43 
40 
33 

3 

25 
27 

38 
48 
69 
55 
66 
83 
82 
98 
68 

123 
99 

120 
92 

104 
97 
96 
60 
55 

147 

1 
2 

7 
10 

4 
12 
12 
19 
24 
15 
20 
14 
27 
15 
29 
16 
27 
13 
19 
12 

7 

1 
1 
4 
6 
4 
18 
10 
18 
17 
24 
22 
13 
24 
23 
26 
21 
27 
22 
42 
15 
12 

2 

1 

3 

2 

11 

3 

16 

4 

8 

6 

25 

6 

22 

7 

37 

8 

41 

9 

39 

10 

42 

11 

27 

12 

51 

13 

38 

14 

55 

15 

37 

16 

17 

54 
35 

18 

19 

61 
27 

20 

19 

Unknown  ...••• ......  >..• 

Total 

695 

960 

1,645 

305 

345 

650 

Of  the  above  there  were  138  white  male,  aild  229  female  children  living  in 
institutions,  and  the  remainder  in  families.  Of  colored  children,  26  males 
and  11  females  were  reported  as  in  institutions. 


Families. 

The  number  of  families  reported  in  the  District  is  23,495,  of  which  7,241 
are  composed  entirely  of  colored  persons.  The  total  number  in  Washington 
is  20,073,  in  Georgetown  2,054,  and  in  the  remainder  of  the  District  1,368. 
The  average  number  of  persons  in  a  family  is  5.28  in  Washington,  5.74  in 
Georgetown,  6.68  in  the  county,  and  5.40  in  the  entire  District..  It  is  obvious 
that  the  larger  number  for  the  county  is  due  to  the  existence  of  large  institu- 
tions, the  inmates  of  which  are  regarded  as  a  single  family. 

The  number  of  houses  inhabited  by  one  family  i^  17,358;  by  two  families, 
2,119 ;  by  three  families,  402 ;  by  four  families,  95  ;  by  five  families,  20 ;  by 
six  families,  18  ;  by  seven  families,  5 ;  by  eight  families,  3 ;  by  eleven  families, 
1 ;  by  twelve  families,  1;  and  by  twenty-three  families,  1. 

By  reference  to  the  schedule  and  instructions,  it  will  be  noticed  that  per- 
sons making  out  the  returns  of  families  were  requested  to  n;iark  with  a  brace 
such  boarders  as  have  a  family  relationship  to  one  another,  the  design  being  to 
ascertain  the  number  of  families  who  were  not  householders,  but  simply  in- 
mates of  other  families.  The  returns  show  that  there  are  of  the  whites  1,271 
families  boarding  in  Washington,  148  in  Georgetown,  and  53  in  the  county, 
making  a  general  aggregate  of  1,472. 

Of  these  759  were  families  of  two  persons,  usually  man  and  wife ;  397 
were  of  three  persons ;  190  of  four  persons ;  76  of  five  persons ;  32  of  six 
persons ;  12  of  seven  persons,  and  6  of  eight  persons. 

Of  colored  families  boarding,  there  are  420,  of  which  215  are  of  two,  98  of 
three,  55  of  four,  26  of  five,  18  of  six,  4  of  seven,  2  of  eight,  and  2  of  nine 
persons. 
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The  number  of  boarders  bearing  a  family  relationship  is  therefore  4,173 
whites,  and  1,244  colored.  Of  single  boarders  there  is  nothing  to  indicate 
the  number. 

The  **  families  '*  abore  mentioned  as  boarders  arc  not  counted  in  as  farming 
a  part  of  the  23,495  families,  or,  more  properly,  households  in  the  District. 
They  constitute  but  parts  of  such  households,  and  are  included  among  them. 

•  Buildings. 

The  Enumerators'  Books  contained  colnmns  for  recording  the  number  of 
stories,  material,  and  uses  of  buildings,  if  otherwise  occupied  than  as  dwell- 
ings, and  the  number  of  families  occupying  each  house.  If  their  occupation 
was  limited  to  the  basement,  or  to  any  particular  story,  this  fact  was  also  to  be 
noted. 

The  total  number  of  buildings  reported  is  23,095,  of  which  20,437  are  used 
as  dwellings.     Of  the  latter,  the  following  classification  has  been  made : 

Stores  and  sales-rooms  for  merchandise : 

Used,  in  part,  as  dwellings 1,635 

Not  used  as  dwellings 266 

Bestaurants  and  saloons : 

Used,  in  part,  as  dwellings • 820 

Not  used  as  dwellings • .  •  21 

Offices : 

Used,  in  part,  as  dwellings 21 

Not  used  as  dwellings 146 

Used  for  mechanical  trades  and  manufactures : 

Used,  in  part,  as  dwellings 870 

Not  used  as  dwellings •  •  •  • 404 

Warehouses  and  buildings  used  for  storage  : 

Used  as  dwellings •••.•• • 13 

Not  used  as  dwellings • •  •  102 

Materials  of  which  built : 

Wood— Total  number 14,583 

Used  as  dwellings 13,260 

Brick— Total  number 8,409 

Used  as  dwellings •  •  • 7,113 

Stone — Total  number •  • • 64 

Used  as  dwellings • •  •  • 88 

Other  buildings — Total  number 89 

Used  as  dwellings • 26 

Summary  of  Buildings  by  materials  and  stories. 


BTORTKfl— NUMBER  AND  USES. 

Wood. 

Briok. 

StOD*. 

Other 
baildings. 

Tolal. 

1  storr—  Totftl  nanbor .•■••■.«...••• 

9,771 

3,208 

9,648 

9,008 

1,082 

991 

68 

54 

14 

4 

478 

244 

3,717 

8,259 

2,995 

2,613 

1,123 

940 

82 

43 

8 

8 

6 
2 

18 

14 

S3 

15 

15 

6 

8 

1 

7 
6 
8 
7 
17 
12 
7 
2 

4,257 
3,469 
13,388  »• 
12,280 
4,117 
3,631 
1.213 

TTflfid  &s  dwAllinn ....  ...•*. 

9  ■ljot4afl—— Total  number  .  ...•■«  ...... 

Died  ft!  dwelliiiei  •.•••••..• 

S  ■lories— Tot&l  number  ..•«••••■•■•• 

Ufled  fts  dwelliofff .  •  ■  •  • 

4 atoriAs— ~Total  number  .«*.•■«•■. .t. 

TTkaH  rii  flwAllinflri .«••  ..•••. 

1,001 
09 

&  fttATiA^^nTotAl  nuinbfir  *  •••■••••  «•«• 

TTsed  M  dwellings ••■■  •••.•• 
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8 
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5 

• 
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The  remainder  were  not  specified,  as  to  number  of  stories.  Stables,  front- 
ing upon  streets  and  bearing  street  numbers,  not  included  in  table,  129 — of 
which  13  were  inhabited  bj  families. 


Buildinge  not  Included  in  the  Preceding  Classes 

G^ovemment  buildings,  including  capitol  and  the  departments 7 

Other  Government  buildings  and  establishments ^  6 

Scientific  institutions :     Smithsonian  Institution,  Nayal  Obserratorj,  and 

Medical  Museum • 3 

Asylums  and  homes  for  destitute • 8 

Hospitals  .  • •  •  •  •  11 

Soldiers'  barracks • • 20 

Police  stations  and  offices • 9 

City  buildings :  City  hall  and  jail .  • .  • 2 

Banks • 7 


Halls  . 
Depots 


23 
2 


Places  erected  for  religious  worship  :* 


Baptist • 5 

Baptist  (colored) 3 

Congregational 1 

German  Lutheran 1 

Jewish  Synagogue 1 

Methodist  (not  specified) 5 

Methodist  Episcopal 3 

Methodist  Protestant 2 

Methodist  (colored) 2 


New  Jerusalem 1 

Presbyterian 5 

Presbyterian  (colored) 1 

Protestant  Episcopal • .  4 

Koman  Catholic 4 

Churches  (not  specified) 12 

Colored  churches  (not  specified) . .  7 


Total 


67 


BuiLPiNGS  Erected  in  1866  and  1867. 

It  was  intended  to  designate  in  the  Enumerators'  Books  buildings  erected 
and  in  course  of  building  in  1866  and  1867,  but  as  several  of  these  books- were 
returned  without  entry  of  this  item,  it  is  supposed  that  all  of  this  class  were 
not  returned.     The  numbers  reported  were  as  follows : 

In  1866,  152  wood,  92  brick,  and  1  stone.     Total,  245. 

In  1867,  312  wood,  229  brick,  3  of  other  materials.     Total,  544. 

Number  of  houses  with  basements  used  as  dwellings,  729,  viz :  Wood,  195^ ; 
brick,  532 ;  stone,  2. 

Under  the  head  of  **  Sanitary  Condition  and  Exposures,*'  731  dwellings 
were  reported  as  bad ;  and,  in  many  cases,  the  causes  of  insalubrity  were  spe- 
cified as — ^vicinity  to  slau^ter  houses,  pools  of  water,  open  drains,  &c.,  or 
heaps  of  filth,  crowded  apartments,  &o. 

In  the  oral  instructions  to  enumerators,  they  were  requested  to  make  inquiry 
and  note  down  in  their  books  the  numbers  found  sick.  But  as  the  printed 
directions  made  no  allusion  to  the  subject,  it  appears  to  have  been  frequently 


*  As  some  of  the  titles  in  this  list  are  indefinite,  we  may  state,  for  farther  information, 
that  the  Ghuroh  Directory,  at  the  period  of  taking  the  eensns,  contained  the  names  of  65  reli- 
gions sooieties  in  Washington,  and  9  in  Qeorgetown,  vis :  Baptistj  6 ;  Congregational,  1 ; 
Christian,  1;  Friends,  1;  Jewish,  1;  Lutheran,  4;  Methodist  Episcopal,  14;  Methodist  Pro- 
testant, 4;  New  Jernsalem,  1;  Presbyterian,  11;  Protestant  Episcopal,  9;  Roman  Catholic, 
8;  Spiritualists,  1;  Unitarian,  1;  designation  nnoertain,  3.    Sereral  of  these  worshiped  in 

''^s  used  also  for  sedolar  purposes. 
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omitted.     The  number  reported  sick  in  the  District,  at  the  time  of  taking  the 
censufl,  was  190. 

Number  op  Families  Living  in  Different  Stories. 

In  most  cases,  the  returns  show  the  number  of  families  living  in  each  story, 
where  two  or  more  occupy  one  house.  They  haye  been  concisely  arranged  iu 
the  following  table  :* 


Number  of  houses  occupied  by  two  or  more  families^  with  number  of  families 

living  in  each  story. 


Familiks  ir  ▲  Houss,  and  Numbbb 
OF  Families  ix  bach  Story. 


Two  familioB 
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13 
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1 

33 

52 
2 
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2 

16 
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5 

2 

114 

1 

1 

100 

2 

13 
3 

11 
2 

10 
1 
8 
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Families  in  a  House*  and  Numbbb 
OF  Families  in  each  Stort. 


Four  fainilies 


Five  families 


Six  familiefl. 


Seven  families 


Eight  families  ........ 

Eleven  families 

Twelve  families 

Twenty-three  families. 
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The  average  number  of  inhabitants  in  a  house  is  found  to  be  6.21  for  the 
whole  District.  In  Washington,  it  is  6.15;  in  Ge<Hrgetown,  6.29;  and  in  the 
remainder  of  the  District,  6.82.  The  presence  of  large  households  and  insti- 
tutions is  here  also  shown  by  the  larger  average  of  the  suburban  section. 

A  count  of  the  number  of  buildings  and  dwellings  has  been  made  at  differ- 
ent periods,  and  affords  the  means  for  comparing  the  averages  of  the  present 
with  the  past.  On  the  first  of  December,  1819,  there  were  found  129  shops 
separate  from  dwellings,  48  public  buildings,  and  354  squares  with  improve- 
m«ntB  upon  them.     Of  brick  houses,  there  were  then  925 — of  which  50  were 


*Thi8  table  shonld  be  read  as  follows :  <<  Houses  with  two  families,  of  whioh  one  lives  in 
baannent,  and  one  in  first  story,  40.''  "  Houses  with  two  families,  of  which  one  lives  in 
baaemant,  and  one  ia  second  storj,  13,"  &o. 
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one  Btory,  654  two  stories,  taxi  221  three  stories.  Of  framed  hoases,  there 
were  l,113-*of  which  314  were  one  story,  534  two  stories,  and  250  three 
stories.  Allowing  the  number  to  have  been  the  same  at  the  time  of  taking 
the  census  in  the  summer  of  1820,  we  find  the  number  of  persons  in  a  house 
to  have  been  4.05. 

At  the  close  of  183Q,  the  number  of  brick  houses  was  reported  as  l,578f 
and  of  wood,  as  1,655— a  total  of  3,233,  and  an  average  of  5.29  persons  to 
a  house.  It  is  quite  probable  that  these  percentages  are  too  low,  and  that 
many  buildings  included  in  the  returns  had  no  inhabitants. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

FRANKLIN  B.  HOUGH. 

From  the  foregoing  enumeration  and  classification  by  age  and  sex  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  well  as  their  distribution  through 
the  city  wards  and  other  territorial  subdivisions,  we  can  estimate  the  educa- 
tional^ requirements  of  the  entire  community,  and  the  modifications  in  the 
means  and  modes  of  instruction  demanded  by  the  location,  nationality,  and  oc- 
cupation of  families,  and  other  special  circumstances  of  the  juvenile  population. 

The  extent  to  which  the  educational  wants  of  this  large  and  rapidly  increas- 
ing population  are  met,  the  number,  location,  attendance,  and  teaching  force, 
as  well  as  the  subjects  and  aids  of  instruction,  not  only  in  the  public  schools, 
so  designated,  but  in  every  institution  for  instruction  under  any  form  of  legal 
organization  and  management,  was  investigated  by  written  answers  to  care- 
fully prepared  questions,  and  by  personal  visits  by  a  clerk  of  this  Depart- 
ment, Mr.  Z.  Richards,  who  had  been  for  many  years  a  teacher  and  active 
promoter  of  education  in  the  District.  The  results  of  these  inquiries  will  be 
given  substantially  in  the  tables  and  report  prepared  by  him. 

The  better  to  understand  the  difficulties  and  facilities  of  the  educational 
work  to  be  done  in  this  District,  the  historical  development  of  schools  of  dif- 
ferent grades  and  kinds — elementary  and  superior,  public  and  private,  indi- 
vidual and  associated,  secular  and  denominational — was  undertaken,  and  the 
results,  so  far  as  reached,  will  be  presented  in  the  Appendix. 

To  enable  the  Commissioner  to  judge  of  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  sys- 
tems of  public  schools  in  actual  operation  in  the  District,  and  to  suggest  any 
additional  legislation,  either  national  or  municipal,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
these  schools  more  efficient  or  their  benefits  more  general,  inquiries  were  insti- 
tuted into  the  organization  and  condition  of  public  instruction  in  all  the  princi- 
pal cities  of  the  United  States,  the  results  of  which  are  summarily  stated  under 
the  third  division  of  this  report.  To  make  the  experience  of  these  cities  avail- 
able in  perfecting  the  details  of  local  organization  and  administration,  as  well 
as  to  aid  in  establishing  more  philosophical  as  well  as  practical  courses  of 
instruction  for  each  grade  of  schools,  a  digest  of  their  school  codes  and  seleo- 
tions  from  their  programmes  of  instruction  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

In  order  that  tnose  who  are  to  legislate  or  act  on  this  great  subject  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  either  primarily  in  Congress,  or  as  its  representatives  in  muni- 
cipal authority,  or  in  any  board  clothed  with  the  administration  of  this  great 
trust,  may  be  enabled  to  do  so  wisely,  inquiries  have  been  instituted  into  the 
organization  and  condition  of  public  schools  in  several  of  the  national  capitats 
of  Europe,  and  some  of  their  characteristic  features  are  set  forth  briefly  in  this 
report,  and  more  in  detail  in  the  Appendix. 

To  judge  of  the  ability  of  this  District,  as  compared  with  othar  nraniei- 
palities,  to  maintain  a  liberal  system  of  public  instruction,  information  has 
been  sought  as  to  the  population,  property-valuation  for  taxable  purposes, 
the  amount  and  rate  of  taxation  and  expenditure  for  school  and  other  pur- 
poses, as  well  as  the  indebtedness  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States* 
'  e  result  of  which,  when  tabulated,  will  be  given  in  the  Appendix. 
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II.— HISTORY  AND  CONDITION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

I.   ACTION   OP   TUB   NATIONAL  OOVERNMBNT. 

To  the  action  of  Congress,  as  the  fountain  of  suprome  and  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  the  District  of  Columbia,  wc  must  look*  for  such  originating  and  controlling 
.  legislation  as  has  been  had  on  the  subject  of  public  schools  aud  other  institulions 
of  popular  education. 

In  the  original  charter  granted  by  Congress  to  the  city  of  Washington  in  I8O29 
DO  provision  was  made  or  power  given  for  establishing  public  schools.  In  the 
amended  charter  of  1804,  the  following  section  was  introduced  :  "  The  said  cor- 
poration shall  have  power  to  provide  for  the  establishment  and  superintendence 
of  schools." 

Immediately  on  the  acceptance  of  this  amended  charter  the  corporation  of 
Washington  passed  an  act  '*to  establish  and  endow  a  permanent  institiitiou  for 
the  education  of  youth,"  which  will  be  cited  in  full  under  the  legislation  of  the 
city  on  this  subject. 

For  sixteen  years  there  appears  no  trace  of  further  legislation  by  Congress 
in  behalf  of  public  schools,  although  the  presentation  of  several  memorials  by 
the  municipal  authorities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown,  an^  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  District,  for  some  substantial  aid  in  the  construction  of  houses  and 
the  support  of  teachers  is  recorded.  In  the  year,  1820,  the  charter  of  the  city 
of  Washington  was  again  amended,  so  as  to  read  :  **  The  said  corporation  shaU 
also  have  power  and  authority  to  provide  for  the  establishment  and  superin- 
tendence of  public  schools,  and  to  endow  the  same."  But  no  endowment  of 
public  lands,  or  of  any  kind,  loliowed  this  p:rant  of  power. 

In  1848  Congress  again* amended  the  charter  by  the  iollowing  words:  *'The 
8aid  corporation  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  a  school  tax  upon  every 
free  white  male  citizen  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  upwards,  of  one 
dollar  per  annum ;"  also  "  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  for  the  support  of  public 
schools ;"  also  in  section  9  of  the  said  charter,  "  That  the  school  tax  which  may 
be  levied  and  collected  in  pursuance  of  the  powers  in  this  act  given,  shall  con- 
stitute a  fund,  or  be  added  to  any  other  fund  now  or  hereafter  to  be  constituted 
by  any  act  of  the  corporation  for  the  establi.-hmcnt  and  support  of  common 
schools,  and  for  no  other  purpose,  under  such  regulations  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  established  and  provided  by  the  corporation." 

On  the  20th  of  May,  1862,  an  act  of  Congress  was  approved  to  provide  for 
the  public  instruction  of  youth  in  primary  schools  throughout  the  county  of 
Washington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  without  the  limits  of  Washington  and 
Georgetown. 

In  this  act  special  provision  was  made  for  the  education  of  the  children  of 
both  white  and  colored  parents.  (Statutes  at  Large  for  lS61-'62,  chapter  77.) 
On  the  21st  of  May,  1862,  another  act  was  approved,  "providing  for  the 
education  of  colored  children  in  the  cities  of  Wa.>hington  and  Georgetown, 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes."  (Statutes  at  Large  for  1801-62, 
chapter  83.) 

Again,  on  the  11th  of  July,  1862,  an  act  was  approved  "relating  to  schools  for 
the  education  of  colored  children  in  the  cities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown, 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,"  in  which  three  persons  therein  named  were  made 
trustees  of  said  schools,  **and  their  successors  in  office,  who  are  hereby  created 
a  board  of  trustees  of  the  schools  for  colored  chiMren  in  the  cities  aforesaid,  and 
who  ^ball  possess  all  the  powers  and  perform  all  iIr*  duties  confen-ed  upon  and 
required  of  the  trustees  of  public  schools  in  the  said  cities  of  Washington  and 
Georgetown  by  the  aforesaid  act,"  of  May  21,  1862.     The  said  trustees  are  to 
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one  story,  654  two  etoriea,  and  221  three  Btoriea.  Of  framed  hoaees,  tbere 
were  1,113— ^f  which  314  were  one  story,  534  two  stories,  and  250  three 
stories.  Allowing  the  number  to  have  been  the  same  at  the  time  of  taking 
the  census  in  the  summer  of  1820,  we  find  the  namber  of  persons  in  a  house 
to  have  been  4.05. 

At  the  close  of  1830,  the  number  of  brick  houses  was  reported  as  1,578» 
and  of  wood,  as  1,655^-a  total  of  3,233,  and  an  average  of  5.29  persons  to 
a  house.  It  is  quite  probable  that  these  percentages  are  too  low,  and  that 
many  buildings  included  in  the  returns  had  no  inhabitants. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

FRANKLIN  B.  HOUGH. 

From  the  foregoing  enumeration  and  classification  by  age  and  sex  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  well  as  their  distribution  through 
the  city  wards  and  other  territorial  subdivisions,  we  can  estimate  the  educa- 
tional ^requirements  of  the  entire  community,  and  the  modifications  in  the 
means  and  modes  of  instruction  demanded  by  the  location,  nationality,  and  oc- 
cupation of  families,  and  other  special  circumstances  of  the  juvenile  population. 

The  extent  to  which  the  educational  wants  of  this  large  and  rapialy  increas- 
ing population  are  met,  the  number,  location,  attendance,  and  teaching  force, 
as  well  as  the  subjects  and  aids  of  instruction,  not  only  in  the  public  schools, 
so  designated,  but  in  every  institution  for  instruction  under  any  form  of  legal 
organization  and  management,  was  investigated  by  written  answers  to  care- 
fully prepared  questions,  and  by  personal  visits  by  a  clerk  of  this  Depart- 
ment, Mr.  Z.  Richards,  who  had  been  for  many  years  a  teacher  and  active 
promoter  of  education  in  the  District.  The  reaults  of  these  inquiries  will  be 
given  substantially  in  the  tables  and  report  prepared  by  him. 

The  better  to  understand  the  difficulties  ana  facilities  of  the  educational 
work  to  be  doue  in  thia  District,  the  historical  development  of  schools  of  dif- 
ferent grades  and  kinds — elementary  and  superior,  public  and  private,  indi- 
vidual and  associated,  secular  and  denominational — was  undertaken,  and  the 
results,  so  far  as  reached,  will  be  presented  in  the  Appendix. 

To  enable  the  Commissioner  to  judge  of  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  sys- 
tems of  public  schools  in  actual  operation  in  the  District,  and  to  suggest  any 
additional  legislation,  either  national  or  municipal,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
these  schools  more  efficient  or  their  benefits  more  general,  inquiries  were  insti- 
tuted into  the  organization  and  condition  of  public  instruction  in  all  the  princi- 
pal cities  of  the  United  States,  the  results  of  which  are  summarily  stated  under 
the  third  division  of  this  report.  To  make  the  experience  of  these  cities  avail- 
able in  perfecting  the  details  of  local  organization  and  administration,  as  well 
as  to  aid  in  establishing  more  philosophical  as  well  as  practical  courses  of 
instruction  for  each  grade  of  schools,  a  digest  of  their  school  codes  and  selec- 
tions from  their  programmes  of  instruction  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

In  order  that  those  who  are  to  legislate  or  act  on  this  great  subject  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  either  primarily  in  Congress,  or  as  its  representatives  in  muni- 
cipal authority,  or  in  any  board  clothed  with  the  administration  of  this  great 
trust,  may  be  enabled  to  do  so  wisely,  inquiries  have  been  instituted  into  the 
organization  and  condition  of  public  schools  in  several  of  the  national  capitals 
of  Europe,  and  some  of  their  characteristic  features  are  set  forth  briefly  in  this 
report,  and  more  in  detail  in  the  Appendix. 

To  judge  of  the  ability  of  this  District,  as  compared  with  other  nmniei- 
palities,  to  maintain  a  liberal  system  of  public  instruction,  information  has 
been  sought  as  to  the  population,  property-valuation  for  taxable  purposes, 
the  amount  and  rate  of  taxation  ana  expenditure  for  school  and  other  pur- 
poses, as  well  as  the  indebtedness  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States^ 
the  result  of  which,  when  tabulated,  will  be  given  in  the  Appendix. 
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II.-HISTORY  AND  CONDITIO!^  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

1.  ACTION  OP  TUB  NATIONAL  GOVCRNMBNT. 

To  the  action  of  Congress,  as  the  fountain  of  auprome  and  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  the  District  of  Columbia,  wc  must  look,  for  such  originating  and  controlling 
.  legislation  as  has  been  had  on  the  subject  of  public  schools  aud  other  institutions 
of  popular  education. 

In  the  original  charter  granted  by  Congress  to  the  city  of  Washington  in  1802, 
no  provision  was  made  or  power  given  for  establishing  public  schools.  In  the 
amended  charter  of  1804,  the  following  section  was  introrkiced  :  *'  The  said  cor- 
poration shall  have  power  to  provide  for  the  establishment  and  superintendence 
of  schools." 

Immediately  on  the  acceptance  of  this  amended  charter  the  corporation  of 
Waehingtou  passed  an  act  '*to  establish  and  endow  a  permanent  institution  for 
the  educaliou  of  youth/'  which  will  be  cited  in  full  under  the  legislation  of  the 
city  on  this  subject. 

For  sixteen  years  there  appears  no  trace  of  further  legislation  by  Congress 
io  behalf  of  public  schools,  although  the  presentation  of  several  memorials  by 
the  municipal  authorities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown,  an4  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  District,  for  some  substantial  aid  in  the  construction  of  houses  and 
the  pupport  of  teachers  is  recorded.  In  the  year,  1820,  the  charter  of  the  city 
of  Washington  was  again  amended,  so  as  to  read  :  **  The  said  corporation  shall 
also  have  power  and  authority  to  provide  for  the  establishment  and  superin- 
tendence of  public  schools,  and  to  endow  the  same."  But  no  endowment  of 
public  lands,  or  of  any  kind,  iollowed  this  grant  of  power. 

In  1848  Congress  again  amended  the  charter  by  the  iollowing  words:  "The 
said  corporation  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  a  school  tax  upon  every 
free  white  male  citizen  of  the  age  of  twenty -one  years  and  upwards,  of  one 
dollar  per  annum ;"  also  "  to  lay  and  collect  faxes  for  the  support  of  public 
schools ;"  also  in  section  9  of  the  said  charter.  "  That  the  school  tax  which  may 
be  levied  and  collected  in  pursuance  of  the  powers  in  this  act  given,  shall  con- 
stitute a  fund,  or  be  added  to  any  other  fund  now  or  hereafter  to  be  constituted 
by  any  act  of  the  corporation  for  the  establiphmcnt  and  support  of  common 
schools,  and  for  no  other  purpose,  under  such  regulations  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  established  and  provided  by  the  corporation." 

On  the  20th  of  May,  1862,  an  act  of  Congress  was  approved  to  provide  for 
the  public  instruction  of  youth  in  primary  schools  throughout  the  county  of 
Washington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  without  the  limits  of  Washington  and 
Georgetown. 

In  this  act  special  provision  was  made  for  the  education  of  the  children  of 
both  white  and  colored  parents.  (Statutes  at  Large  for  lS61-'62,  chapter  77.) 
On  the  21st  of  May,  186:^,  another  act  Wcis  approved,  "providing  for  the 
education  of  colored  children  in  the  cities  of  Wahhington  and  Georgetown, 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes."  (Statutes  at  Large  for  1SG1-'G2, 
chapter  83.) 

Again,  on  the  11th  of  July,  1662,  an  act  was  approved  "relating  to  schools  for 
the  education  of  colored  children  in  the  cities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown, 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,"  in  which  three  persons  therein  named  were  made 
trustees  of  said  schools,  **and  their  success?or.s  in  office,  who  arc  hereby  created 
a  board  of  trustees  of  the  school  for  colored  children  in  the  cities  afore:$iiid,  and 
who  f^hall  possess  all  the  powers  and  perform  all  (1k>  duties  conferred  upon  and 
required  of  the  trustees  of  public  schools  in  the  sai'l  cities  of  Washington  and 
Georgetown  by  the  aforesaid  act,*'  of  May  21,  1802.     The  said  trustees  are  to 
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be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  (Statutes  at  Large  for  1861-'62, 
chapter  151.) 

The  last  act  required  the  municipal  authorities  of  Washington  and  George- 
town to  pay  into  the  hands  of  said  trustees  t^n  per  cent  of  all  taxes  levied  and 
received  "  on  the  real  and  personal  property  in  said  cities  owned  by  persons  of 
color."  , 

On  the  25th  of  June,  1864»  another  act  was  approved,  "to  provide  for  public 
instruction  of  youth  in  the  county  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 1'his  act  modifies  and  amends  the  act  of  May  20,  1862.  (Statutes  at 
Large  for  1863-'C4,  chapter  156.) 

Again,  on  the  23d  of  July,  1866,  an  act  was  approved  for  the  purpose  of 
construing  the  act  of  June  2^5,  1864,  so  as  to  require  the  cities  of  Washington 
and  Georgetown  to  pay  over  certain  portions  of  all  moneys  received  or  expended 
for  school  or  educational  purposes  to  the  trustees  of  schools  for  colored  children 
in  said  cities,  to  bo  used  by  them,  at  their  pleasure,  for  such  schools  in  Washing- 
ton and  Georgetown ;  and  on  the  28th  of  July  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Buildings  was  directed  to  convey  to  the  same  trustees  lots  No.  1,  2,  and  18,  in 
square  985  for  the  use  of  schools  established  by  them  for  colored  children. 
(Statutes  at  Large  for  1865-'66,  chapter  217.) 

The  preceding  enumeration  includes  all  the  legislation  of  Congress  on  the 
subject  of  public  schools  both  for  white  and  colored  children.  The  supplementary 
action  by  the  municipal  authorities  and  local  trustees  is  as  follows : 

'2.  SCHOOL  LKGISLATION  OP  WASHINGTON. 

In  accordance  with  the  amended  charter  of  the  city,  in  1804,  two  years  after 
the  first  charter  was  granted,  the  city  councils  passed  the  following  ordinance* 
entitled  "  An  act  to  establish  and  endow  a  permanent  institution  for  the  educa- 
tion of  youth  in  the  city  of  Washington  :" 

Impressed  with  the  inseparable  connection  between  the  edncation  of  jonth  and  the  preva- 
lence of  pure  morals,  with  the  duties  of  sU  communities  to  place  within  the  leach  of  the  poor 
as  well  as  the  rich  the  inestimable  blessing^  of  knowledge,  and  with  the  high  necessity  of  estab- 
lishing at  the  seat  of  freneral  government  proper  seminaries  of  learning,  the  city  council  of 
Washington  do  pass  the  following  act : 

Section  1,  BeU  enacted  by  the  fir9t  and  second  chambers  of  the  eittf  of  H^ashington^  That 
the  superintendence  of  public  schools  within  the  city  of  Wa.^^hington  shall  be  placed  under 
the  direction  of  »  board  of  thirteen  trustees ;  whereof  seven  shall  be  annually  chosen  by  tbe 
joint  ballots  of  the  council  from  among  the  residents  of  the  city ;  and  six  shall  be  annually 
chosen  by  individuals  contributing  to  the  promotion  of  schools  hereinafter  provided.  A 
mnjority  of  the  board  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  Tbe  board  shall  appoint  a  president  and 
treasurer,  the  former  of  whom  shall  be  of  their  own  body  ;  shall  remain  in  office  ttntil  a  new 
elt^ction  of  president,  which  shall  take  place  at  the  pleasure  of  the  board  ;  shall  vote  on  all 
questions,  and  have  also  a  casting  vote  in  all  cases  of  equal  division.  They  shall  have  power 
to  pass  all  necessary  by-laws  not  inconsistent  with  this  act ;  to  receive  donations,  and  to  vMt 
ana  apply  the  funds  placed  under  their  care  in  such  manner  as  they  may  see  fit.  Ihey  shall 
make  an  adequate  provision,  and  pay  at  such  rates  as  they  deem  reasonable  and  proper  for 
the  education  of  children  residing  in  the  city,  whose  parents  or  guardians  are  unable  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  their  education ;  they  shall  keep  a  journal  of  their  proceedings,  and  shall  on 
thn  second  Monday  in  June,  in  each  year,  make  a  rail  report  of  them  to  the  councils,  except- 
ing the  names  of  mose  children  who  shall  receive  education  without  any  charge  being  made 
therefor. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  enacted^  ^c.  That  so  much  of  the  net  proceeds  of  taxes  laid,  or  to 
be  laid  on  slaves,  on  do^s,  on  licenses  for  carriages  and  hacks,  for  ordinaries  and  tavemn. 
for  retailing  of  wines  and  spirituous  liquors,  for  billiard  tables,  for  theatrical  and  other  public 
amusements,  for  hawkers  and  pedlars,  be  appropriated  as  tbe  trustees  may  decide  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  education  of  the  poor  of  the  city,  payable  by  the  treasurer  of  the  board  of  trustees 
in  four  quarterly  pavments,  on  the  first  Monday  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October,  of  1805 : 
Provided^  That  if  the  said  net  proceeds  exceed  annually  the  sum  of  $1,500,  the  surplus  shall 
be  retained  by  the  treasurer  of  the  city,  subject  to  the  disposition  of  the  council. 

SKi'.  3.  And  be  it  enacted,  Sfc,  That  within  one  week  alter  the  passage  of  this  act  the 
two  chambers  of  (he  council  shall  meet  together,  and  by  joint  ballot  appoint  three  of  their 
members,  who  shall  be  authorised  to  take  all  the  necessary  preliminary  steps  for  carrying  this 
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plmn  into  effect  Tbey  shall  solicit  tfaemselYes,  or  name  others  to  solicit,  eontrihntions  in 
money  or  lots ;  and  the  money  shall  be  payable  at  such  time  ai'ter  the  first  Monday  of  May 
next,  and  m  snch  instalments,  as  they  shaU  prescribe.  It  shoU  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  ths 
board  of  trustees,  and  the  lots  shall  be  transferred  to  the  institution  in  su6h  manner  as  tlie 
board  shall  direct.  Contribations  to  any  amount  shall  foe  received.  The  committee  may  i^ro- 
ploy  agents  to  solicit  subscriptions  at  a  distance,  and  the  snm  of  two  hundred  dollars  is  hereby 
appropriated  to  defray  buch  expenses  as  may  be  thereby  incuned,  payable  out  of  the  proceeds 
^ot  the  aforesaid  taxes,  which  sum  the  treasurer  is  hereby  authorized  to  pay  They  shall  on 
ithe  first  Monday  of  May  make  a  report  of  their  proceedings  to  the  council,  and  shall  forth- 
iwith  give  public  notice  to  the  contributors  to  assemble  on  the  third  Monday  of  July  ensuing, 
at  such  plHce  as  they  shall  name,  at  which  time  and  place  the  individuals  who  shall  have 
contributed  ten  dollars  or  upwards  shall,  in  person  or  proxy,  elect  six  trustees  to  hold  their 
appointment  for  one  year, of  which  election  the  cmmittee  shall  bo  judges;  and  each  con- 
tnbuu»r  shall  have  as  many  votes  ai  he  shall  have  contiibntcd  sums  often  dollars.  The 
{udges  of  the  election  shall  notify  the  persons  elected  to  convene  at  the  Capitol  on  the  first 
Monday  in  August  following. 

The  council  of  th's  city  shall,  on  the  fourth  Mondav  of  July  next,  elect  by  joint  ballot 
seven  trustees,  who  shall  hold  their  appointments  until  the  second  Monday  in  Jnty,  on  which 
day  a  new  election  shall  be  held,  which  shall  be  repeated  on  the  same  day  in  each  succeeding 
year. 

The  secretary  of  the  first  chamber  shall  immediately  notify  the  persons  elected  to  meet  at 
the  Capitol  on  the  first  Monday  of  Au^rost.  on  which  day  the  committee  shall  deliver  over  to 
the  board  of  trustees  all  the  original  papers  in  their  possession,  together  with  the  journal  of 
their  proceedings,  and  the  entire  direction  of  public  schools  shall  thereupon  devolve  upon 
said  b«)ard.  All  subsequent  elections  by  the  contributors  shall  be  held  in  such  manner  as 
the  board  of  trustees  shall  prescribe.    (Approved  December  5, 1804. ) 

The  committee  of  three  designated  by  the  joint  vote  of  the  two  chambers  of 
the  city  council  on  the  12tli  of  October,  1804,  in  parsnance  of  the  third  section, 
canvassed  the  city  very  thorongbly  for  cont  ibations,  and  obtained  the  names 
of  190  subscribers  to  the  amount  of  84,000  in  sums  varying  from  8200  to  $10, 
and  «on  the  fourth  Monday  of  July,  1805,  Robert  Brent,  William  II.  Smith, 
William  Crancb,  William  Brent.  George  Blagden,  John  Dcmpsie,  and  Nicholas 
King  were  chosen  trustees  of  the  public  schools  of  Washington,  and  met  for 
organization  at  the  Capitol  on  the  5th  of  August  following. 

Of  the  board  of  trustees  created  by  this  act,  Thomas  Jefferson,  then  President 
of  the  United  States,  was  elected  the  first  president,  having  been  previously  elected 
a  member  of  the  board  by  the  city  council.  In  his  letter  of  acceptance,  dated  at 
Honticello,  August  14, 1805,  he  says  :  **  Sincerely  believing  that  knowledge  pro- 
motes the  happiness  of  men,  1  shall  ever  be  disposed  to  contribute  my  endeavors 
towards  its  extension,  and,  in  the  instance  under  consideration,  will  willingly 
nndertake  the  duties  proposed  to  me,  so  far  as  others  of  paramount  obligation  will 
permit  myattention  to  them."  For  three  successive  years  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  board,  and  was  succeeded  in  1808  by  John  P.  Van  Ness,  by  Robert 
Brent  in  1809,  by  Gabriel  Duvall  in  1811,  and  Rev.  James  Laurie,  D.  D.,  in  1814, 
who  continued  to  preside  till  1818,  when  the  board  was  superseded  by  a  new 
oi^nization,  by  which  trustees  were  appointed  for  each  of  the  two  districts  into 
which  the  city  of  Washiiigton  was  divided. 

The  volume  of  original  records  of  the  proceedings  of  the  trustees  created  by 
the  ordinance  of  the  city  of  Wasliiugtou,  approved  October  5,  1805,  embracing 
the  names  of  the  ori^^inal  contributors  in  aid  of  the  establii^hment  of  the  first 
system  of  public  schools  for  this  national  capital,  and  giving  the  reports  of  special 
committees  and  details  of  the  schools  from  1805  to  1818,  came  into  thepossessiou 
of  the  late  Peter  Force,  and  is  now  with  his  valuable  collection  of  manuscripts, 
pamphlets,  and  books,  in  the  library  of  Congress.  As  the  only  existing  record 
of  the  efforts  to  establi-sh  and  administer  public  schools  for  fifteen  years,  we  have 
made  extracts,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

We  give  in  the  appendix  the  date  and  title  of  all  the  ordinances  of  the  corpo- 
ration of  Washington  relating  to  the  public  schools,  and  shall  in  this  summary 
introduce  such  action  only  as  has  materially  affected  the  system  and  condition  of 
the  schools. 

In  1808  tlie  city  of  Washington  made  an  appropriation  directly  of  $800  for 
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the  pnpporf  of  "  a  permaneiit  institution  for  t!ie  education  of  youth,"  and  repealed 
80  much  of  iho  act  of  1S04  as  appropriated  Sli500  out  of  the  income  from  taxes 
on  filaves,  dogs,  licenses,  &c. 

By  a  provision  of  the  charter,  the  city  was  authorized  to  raiso  funds  by  lot- 
teries, for  effecting  any  important  improvements  for  which  the  ordinary  revenues 
were  insufficient,  and  accordingly,  in  November,  1812,  a  resolution  was  passed 
to  raise  by  lottery,  if  possible,  $10,000,  for  building  school-houbes  and  endow- 
ing two  public  schools  upon  the  Lancasterian  system,  one  in  the  eastern  and  one 
in  the  west  rn  sections  of  the  city ;  which  resolution  was  approved  by  President 
Madison.  For  several  successive  years  similar  resolutions  were  adopted,  and  some 
money  was  realized  from  some  of  these  schemes  and  used  for  schools  and  other 
purposes.  In  the  end,  however,  these  lottery  schemes  were  not  only  unsuccess- 
ful, but  resulted  in  saddling  a  heavy  debt  upon  the  city. 

The  next  important  change  in  city  legislation  was  made  in  1816,  when  the 
city  was  divided  into  two  school  districts ;  the  first  district  embracing  the  1st 
and  2d  wards,  andtlie  second  embracing  the  3d  and  4th  wards.  In  the  first 
district  there  were  nine  trustees,  six  of  whom  were  chosen  on  joint  ballot  by  the 
councils,  and  three  were  chosen  by  the  teu- dollar  subscribers.  The  second  dis- 
trict had  h  even  trustees  chosen  on  joint  ballot  by  the  city  councils.  Each  district 
was  at  first  provided  with  one  school ;  and  the  first  district  received  from  the 
city  $1,  /)00,  and  the  second  district  $800,  according  to  the  number  of  pupils  in 
each  district.* 

In  1818  the  system  of  public  schools  in  Washington  was  so  changed  as  "to 
be  conducted  upon  the  principle  of  instructing  poor  scholars,"  and  the  act  was 
repealed  which  require(i  the  election  of  trustees  by  those  who  subscribed  $10. 
Ttie  appropriation  of  $1,500  annually  to  the  western  district  was  repealed,  and 
$JfOOO  appropriated,  to  be  expended  in  educating  poor  children  only.  The 
trustees  were  authorized,  however,  to  select  scholars  sufliciently  qualified,  and 
place  them  in  private  schools  of  a  higher  graJe,  provided  they  could  be  received 
for  $10  per  quarter,  and  appropriations  were  made  for  this  purpose. 

In  1S20  the  city  appropriated  $1,000  to  the  first  district,  and  $8i0  to  the 
second  district ;  and  it  was  ordered  "  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  8ufi<LT  any 
children  to  be  ta.ughi  Jbr  pay ;  but  that  the  schools  shall  consist  entirely  of 
children  whose  parents  are  unable  to  pay  for  their  tuition." 

In  1826, $40,000,  previously  raised  by  lotteries,  were  "appropriated, solemnly 
pledged  and  set  apart,  for  the  purpose  of  endowing  two  charity  schools,  one  in 
the  eastern  section  and  the  other  in  the  western  section  of  the  city."  This 
amount  the  mayor  was  required  to  invest  in  corporation  stocks,  and  the  interest 
alone  was  to  be  used  by  the  trustees  of  said  schools  in  pay  ins;  the  salaries  of 
te.'tchers  and  contingent  expenses  of  said  schools.  Portions  of  this  interest  were 
u.-ed  from  time  to  time,  and  the  mayor  was  instructed  to  purchase  stock  with 
all  unappropriated  balances,  which  has  been  done,  so  that  now  the  amount  of 
this  stock  hi'ld  by  the  n^ayor  is  about  $58, 655,  the  interest  of  which  is  added 
to  the  school  fund.  From  time  to  time  the  corporation  of  Washington,  and  of 
the  two  cities  combined,  has  memorialized  Congress,  and  asked  for  aid,  in  public 
lands  or  otherwise,  to  furni!*h  the  means  for  increat«ing  and  improving  the  facilities 
for  educating  the  children  of  a  rapidly  increasing  population,  made  up  to  a  great 
extent  of  persons  connected  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  government. 

A  comparative  examination  of  the  reports  of  the  schools  from  time  to  time, 

*  On  the  Vith  of  Febnmry.  lsi-2,  the  first  school  in  this  city  upon  the  Lnncasterian  sya- 
tcni  was  started,  wiili  ninety  male  and  t'einHic  pupils,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Henry  Ould,  now  a  residfutof  tiiis  ciry,  having  come  troni  England  about  the  1st  of  Novfinber, 
iHlJ,  with  hi.s  brotlicr  Robert  Quid,  with  whom  he  taiigfht  in  a  schoolMn  Georgetown  of 
the  same  chaiacter,  which  was  established  on  the  Irith  of  Ntivember,  l"il  J.  Mr.  41enry  Ould 
continued  his  connection  witli  this  sciiool  in  tiiis  city  until  September,  ISiMJ,  with  marked 
success  and  honor  to  liimself;  since  which  time  the  Lancasteiian  syhtem  has  not  been  kept 
up  OS  such,  any  further  than  by  its  reflex  influence  upon  other  schools. 
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with  the  censns  of  the  city,  shows  that  at  no  time,  since  the  establishment  of 
pobiic  free  schools  in  the  city,  have  more  than  one-fonrth  of  the  chiLlren  of 
school  age  been  provided  with  any  school  accommodations,  and  not  more  than 
one-sixth  in  buildings  owned  by  the  city. 

lu  1840,  in  addition  to  the  296  pupils  provided  iV>r  in  the  eastern  and  western 
schools,  appropriations  were  made  to  aid  two  charity  schools  conducted  by  some 
pnblic-spirited  and  philanthropic  ladies,  which  aid  was  continued  for  several 
years.  i 

During  the  ten  years  from  1840  to  1850,  the  late  Mr.  W.  W.  Beaton,  who 
filled  the  office  of  mayor  of  the  city  for  that  period,  with  much  credit  and 
honor  to  himself  and  to  the  city,  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  the  cause  of  pub- 
lic school  education ;  and  he  «ya8  instrumental  to  a  great  extent  in  introducing 
into  Washington  the  main  features  of  the  system  of  common  schools,  now  so 
popular  and  useful  ii)  the  most  favored  portions  of  our  country.  In  his  mes- 
sage of  1842,  Mr.  Beaton  stated  that  only  i  ,200  out  of  the  5,200  children  of  the 
city  could  be  instructed  in  the  p  ibl.c  schools.  He  recommended  to  the  coun- 
cils the  adoption  and  introduction  of  *'  the  admirable  system  of  common  schools 
adopted  in  the  New  England  States,  by  which  the  benefits  of  education  iwo 
placed  within  reach  of  every  child  in  the  community."  This  system  was 
warmly  advocated  by  some  of  the  prominent  citizens,  and  its  merits  were  dis- 
cussed with  much  zeal  and  spiiit  for  two  or  three  years. 

Fortunately  for  the  cause,  and  for  its  friends  in  the  city,  they  bad  the  aid  of 
such  men  as  Hon.  John  Quincy  Adams,  Justice  Woodbury,  lion.  Caleb  Gush- 
ing, Hon.  Charles  Hudson,  Bev.  S.  G.  Bulfinch,  licv.  E.  E.  Hale,  and  other 
prominent  public  men.  Yet  such  was  the  opposition  to  the  free-school  system, 
aud  the  diversity  of  views  respecting  it,  and  doubts  whether  the  city  charter 
couf(?rred  sufficient  power  to  impose  taxes  for  the  support  of  schools,  in  addition 
to  the  pretended  inexpediency  of  imposing  them,  that  Mayor  Seaton,  in  his 
annual  communication  of  1843,moditieil  his  views  so  far  as  to  recommend  *' sim- 
ply the  use  of  the  ent:re  interest  of  the  school  fund  for  school  purposes,  the 
establishment  of  an  additional  school  and  the  admission  of  pupils*  other  than 
the  extremely  poor,  by  the  payment  of  a  tuitiou  fee  of  fifty  cents  monthly.'' 
Oq  the  6th  of  December,  1844,  the  above  recommendation  was  carried  into 
effect,  as  follows : 

AN  ACT  to  increase  the  number  of  public  schools  in  the  dij  of  Washington  aud  for  other 

purposes. 

Section  1.  Four  school  districts.  First  district,  all  of  first  ward  and  part  of  second  ward, 
north  of  canal;  second  district^  part  of  third  ward  north  of  canal;  third  district,  fourth  and 
sixth  wards  and  part  of  fifih,  ea;^t  of  canal ;  foarth  district,  all  the  re.sidae  of  the  city. 

8  c.  2,  On  first  Monday  of  October,  annually,  three  trustees  from  tuch  district,  to  be 
elected  in  juint  meeting^  of  couuciUi  with  mayor  as  president  of  board ;  continue  in  o^ce  till 
successors  are  chosen. 

Sbc.  3.  Beard  to  appoint  a  secretary,  who  shall  be  ^aid  $50  per  annum ;  one-half  whole 
Dumber  of  trustees  to  constitute  a  quorum. 

Skc.  4.  Board  to  have  power  to  appoint  all  teachers  aud  assistants,  prescribe  studies  and 
text-books,  make  by-laws,  rules,  and  regulations  for  schools;  alter  at  pleasure;  fill  tip 
racancie.9  in  their  own  body  between  two  annual  elocrions,  and  transact  all  business  av.d 
matters  appertaining  to  schools.  Annual  examination  to  be  held  in  July ;  written  report  to 
be  made  to  councils  in  August. 

8ec  r*.  Four  sub -boards,  to  be  constituted  of  the  trustees  in  each  district,  for  pracHenl 
supervision  of  scliools,  to  meet  once  a  month,  on  a  regular  day,  and  keep  journal  of  proceed- 
ings. Journal  to  be  kept  by  te  ichers  of  transactions  of  schools,  studies  pursued,  with  nini'.es 
of  a!l  admitted,  wuhdrawu,  and  dismissed,  t&c. 

Sue.  0.  Mayor  to  cause  erection  of  school-house  on  Judiciary  square,  for  second  distnel, 
sufficient  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  pupils,  at  cost  of  ^'2,001).  Also,  procure  lot  and  erect  a 
school -bouse  for  fourth  district  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils,  at  cost  of  §1,300,  both  to  bo 
famished,  and  to  be  built  by  contract  by  lowest  bidder.  Rooms  to  be  rented  for  second  and 
fourth  districts  until  buildinii^s  are  completed. 

Sec.  7.  For  each  school,  oue  male  teacher,  to  bo  appointed  as  principal,  to  have  charge  of 
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the  school-house,  and  to  take  care  for  ita  preserralton.  Teaehen  to  etrlctly  oonfbrm  to  nilM 
of  trustees ;  salary  not  to  exceed  $800,  payable  monthly ;  deductions  to  be  made  for  Iom  of 
time  or  absence  from  duty. 

Sf.c.  8.  All  white  children  between  six  and  sixteen  to  be  admitted;  taught  npon  most 
improved  methods;  male  und  female  pupils  kept  separate;  children  of  one  district  may  be 
received  into  schools  of  another  diMtrict 

SbC.  9.  Pupils  to  pay  tuition-fee  in  advance,  not  to  exceed  fifty  cents  a  month,  and  furnish, 
their  own  books  Coildren  of  indigent  parents  may  be  taught  and  supplied  with  books  free 
of  chfiTgo 

Sec.  10.  All  money  received  for  tuition  to  be  deposited  monthly  in  bank  to  credit  of  school 
fund ;  and  when  fees  in  any  school  warrant,  tmsteee  may  apply  to  councils  for  authority  to 
employ  additional  teachers,  who  are  to  be  females,  and  the  salaries  not  to  exceed  if^50. 

Src.  li.  Board  of  trustees  to  furnish  councils  annually  with  estimates  of  appropriations 
needed.  All  appropriations  made  by  councils  to  be  subject  to  the  order  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  from  time  to  time,  as  required ;  receipts  to  be  returned  to  register  for  settlement. 

Sec.  12.  Hepeals  all  acts  inconsistent. 

This  combined  free  and  pay  Bjstem  went  into  operation  on  tbe  Ist  of  Janu- 
ary, 1845,  and  continued  until  the  let  of  September,  1848.  When  the  schools 
were  first  opened,  and  some  time  thereafter,  they  were  nearly  full,  and  tbe  sum 
received  from  the  pay  pupils  amounted  to  nearly  enough  (81,050)  to  pay  the 
assistants.  But  each  year  after  the  first  the  total  number  of  pupils  diminished, 
as  well  as  the  receipts  from  tuition,  till,  in  1848,  the  trustees  reported  to  the 
conncil  that  they  had  dismissed  the  assistant  teachers,  in  consequence  of  the 
tuition  fees,  to  which  they  were  restricted,  being  inadequate  for  their  support. 
As  the  system  which  had  been  in  operation  till  1845  was  defective,  in  educat- 
ing only  a  portion  of  the  youthful  population,  and  at  the  same  time  fastening 
upon  it  the  badge  of  poverty,  and  upon  the  schools  the  stigma  of  charity  or 
pauper  schools  so  the  system  afterwards  adopted  was  injudicious  in  bringing 
social  distinctions  into  the  school  room.  The  pupils  soon  ascertained  which  of 
their  number  were  pay  and  which  were  free  scholars,  and  it  led  to  heart-burn- 
ings and  ill-natured  remarks  among  themselves  and  their  respective  parents. 
This  state  of  things  continued  until  the  renewal  of  the  charter  by  Congress, 
in  1848,  in  which  power  was  given  to  the  corporation  to  impose  a  school  tax 
and  al90  a  capitation  tax  of  one  dollar  annually  on  each  voter,  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  public  schools.  In  accordance  with  this  authority  the 
city  councils  so  amended  the  school  law  of  1844  as  to  require  and  make  pro- 
vision for  collecting  the  capitation  tax,  to  abolish  the  tuition  fees,  to  increase  the 
number  of  schools,  to  furnish  an  office  for  the  trustees  at  the  City  Hall,  and  to 
establidh  a  high  school,  on  the  1st  of  September,  1851,  which  last  provision  has 
never  been  carried  into  operation.  Amendments  were  made  from  time  to  time 
by  the  corporation  to  the  school  law,  without  materially  changing  the  general 
system,  until  1858. 

The  amount  received  from  the  capitation  tax  varied  from  year  to  year,  not  in 
the  propoition  to  the  change  in  the  population,  but  in  the  proportion  to  the 
number  of  persons  who  actuallv  voted,  from  $3,172  to  $7,192  in  1860.  The 
city  law  is  explicit  and  imperative :  **  That  there  be,  and  hereby  is,  imposed 
and  laid  for  the  year  1848,  and  for  each  and  every  year  tliereafter,  a  school 
tax  of  one  dollar  upon  every  free  white  male  citizen  of  this  city  of  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  and  upwards,  which  shall  be  due  and  payable  at  the  same 
lime  and  shall  be  collected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  taxes  upon  personal 
property  are  collected,"  &c.  By  the  same  act  the  proceeds  of  the  school  tax 
were  ''set  apart  and  pledged  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  public 
schools  in  this  city,  and  for  no  other  purpose,"  &;c.  Bult,  so  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, the  provisions  of  this  act  were  and  have  been  conlinoously  disregarded* 
except  the  collection  of  this  tax  from  those  persons  only  who  voted  at  the 
polls ;  and  not  even  the  amount  thus  collected  has  been  set  apart  and  used 
for  schools  and  no  other  purpose,  as  it  has  been  the  habit  of  the  different  execu- 
tive officers  of  this  city  to  pay  any  bills,  so  long  as  there  was  money  to  the 
credit  of  any  fund.    During  the  past  year  (1867)  not  even  this  amount  has 
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been  collected,  in  consequence  of  the  act  of  GongreBS,  dated  Jaonarj  8,  1867, 
**  to  fegniate  the  elective  fraDchise  in  the  Distrtct  of  Oolambia,"  which  has 
been  so  construed  as  not  to  make  it  obligatory  upon  any  voter  to  pay  such,  or 
any  tax,  previous  to  voting.  Jt  is  believed  by  many,  hoirever,  that  this  poll- 
tax  can  be  collected  now  in  the  same  way  as  any  personal  tax,  and,  if  col- 
lected, it  would,  according  to  the  late  census,  make  an  uddition  to  the  schoolfnnd 
of  some  $20,000. 

No  other  legislation  of  specif  interest,  except  the  anthoriaing  of  the  em- 
ployment of  sub-assistant  female  teachers  in  female  grammar  schools,  and  the 
providing  for  the  protection  of  schools  and  teachers  against  persons  disposed 
,  to  disturb  them,  was  effected  until  November  12,  1858,  when  the  following  act 
was  passed,  which  is  the  law  under  which  the  present  system  of  public  schools 
is  now  organised : 

AN  ACT  in  relation  to  public  schools. 

Be  it  Mael«#,  3fe,,  That  from  and  after  the  padsa^  of  this  act,  the  city  of  Washington 
ahall  CMnprise  four  public  aehool  districts,  to  be  divided  as  follows,  viz :  All  of  the  first  and 
oeeood  wards  shall  constitute  the  first  school  district ;  all  of  the  third  and  fourth  wards  shall 
constitute  the  second  school  district ;  all  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  wards  shall  constitute  the 
third  school  district ;  and  the  seventh  ward  shall  constitute  the  fourth  school  district. 

8bc.  2.  And  be  U  enoeted.  That  annually,  on  or  about  the  first  Monday  in  October,  the 
mayor  shall  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  byard  of  aldermen,  a  board 
of  trustees,  consisting  of  three  persons  from  each  school  district,  who,  with  the  mayor  for 
the  time  hem  jf  as  president  of  said  board,  shall  have  the  management  of  all  the  public  schools 
in  the  city  of  Washington  ;  and  the  absence  of  any  trustee  from  three  sucessive  meetings 
of  the  board,  except  in  case  of  sickness  or  necessary  temporary  absence  from  the  city,  shall 
vacate  his  seat  as  a  member  thereof,  and  the  secretary  of  the  board  shall  thereupon  notify 
the  mayor,  who  shall  fill  the  vacancy  by  a  new  appointment  in  like  manner.  The  said 
board  shall  continue  in  o£Sce  until  their  successors  are  appointed. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  enaued.  That  the  board  of  trustees,  appointed  in  accordance  with  the 
foregoing  section,  shall  assemble  at  the  City  Hall  on  the  first  Monday  afler  their  appoint- 
1  mefit,  or  some  f  arly  day  thereafter,  (of  which  due  notice  shall  be  given  by  the  mayor, )  and 
shall  organise  themselves.  In  case  the  mayor  shall  be  absent,  or  be  unable  to  preside  al 
any  of  the  meetings  of  the  said  board,  a  president  fro  tempore  shall  be  elected  by  the  mem- 
bers present. 

Skc.  4.  And  be  U  enacted.  That  the  mayor  shall,  at  the  same  time  that  he  annuall  v  appoints 
the  trustees,  also  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  board  of  aldermen,  a 
secretary,  who  shall  keep  a  journal  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  per- 
perform  such  other  duties  as  the  rules  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  the  nature  of  the  office 
may  require. 

The  mayor  shall,  in  like  manner,  appoint  a  treasurer,  to  make  the  disbursements  for  the 
public  schools,  and  to  keep  the  accounts  and  vouchers  thereof. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  toe  secretary  and  the  treasurer  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  board 
of  trustees ;  but  they  shall  have  no  v%te  in  said  board,  and  thev  shall  each  bo  allowed  a 
eompeuKation*  of  two  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  payable  raouthly  out  of  the  school  fund. 

The  treasurer  shall  gpve  bond  and  security  in  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollarst  for  the 
fiftithfol  performance  ot  his  duties 

Sfc.  &»  Ami  be  it  enacted.  That  the  board  of  trustees  shall  have  power  to  appoint  all 
teachers,  aasistaut  teachers,  and  sub-assistant  teachers,  which  may  be  authorized  by  law, 
md  the  same  to  change  at  pleasure ;  to  prescribe  the  course  of  studies  and  the  books  to  be 
used  in  the  schools  ;  but  no  books  shall  bo  changed,  unless  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  board,  and  the  books  in  all  the  schools  in  the  several  distiicts  shall  be  uniform 

The  board  shall  also  make  and  execute  such  by-laws  and  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
management  of  the  schools  as  they  may  deem  necessarv  and  proper,  a  copy  of  which  shall 
occnpy  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  scuooNroom,  for  the  government  of  the  teachers  and 
childfren,  and  tne  same  to  alter,  amend,  or  abrogate  at  pleasure ;  and  to  determine  upon,  do, 
and  transact  all  business  and  matters  appertaining  to  said  schools,  agreeably  to  their  by- 
laws ^nd  regulations,  and  bubject  at  all  times  to  the  laws  of  the  corporation. 

They  shall  cause  an  annual  examination  of  all  the  public  schooU  to  be  held  in  or  before 
the  month  of  July,  on  such  day  or  days  as  they  may  from  time  to  time  appoint ;  and  shall 
make  a  written  report  to  the  board  of  aldermen  and  board  o(  common  council  annually,  on 
or  about  the  first  Monday  of  September,  giving  a  full  account  of  their  proceedings  tor  the 
past  year,  the  condition  of  the  several  schools,  the  number  of  pupils  of  each  sex,  with  the 

*SMSCtof8ept.  1,1862. 
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stndies  pursued ;  and  make  whatever  BUgfc^tions  from  time  to  time  they  may  conceive 
proper  for  the  better  accomplishment  of  the  objects  of  this  act ;  and  shall  give  such  iuTurma- 
tion  as  the  two  boards,  or  either  of  them,  may  at  any  time  call  for. 

Sec.  (i.  And  be  it  enftcted^  Tb&t  the  board  of  trnnteps  aforesaid,  in  addition  to  the  other 
duties  prescribed  by  this  act,  shall  divide  themselves  into  as  many  separate  sub- boards  as 
there  may  be  school  districts,  for  the  exercise  of  practical  supervision  over  the  public  schools 
placed  under  their  jurisdiction,  severally  subject  at  all  times  to  the  control  of  the  board  of 
trustees. 

Ttie  said  sub-boards  shall  meet  at  least  onoe  a  month  at  the  respective  school-houses,  on 
some  reo^ilar  day  to  be  appointed  by  themselves,  and  f>hall  cause  a  journal  to  be  kept  by  the 
principal  teacher  of  the  transactions  of  the  schools,  the  studies  pursued,  with  the  names  of 
any  and  all  who  may  have  been  admitted,  withdiawu,  or  dismissed  from  the  school,*  or  who 
may  hftve  applied  and  failed  to  obtain  admission. 

8kc.  7.  And  be  it  enac  ed.  That  there  shall  bo  appointed  annually  by  the  board  of  trus- 
tees* one  male  teacher  for  each  of  the  district  schools,  who  shall  be  the  principal  thereof,  and 
who,  during^  his  continuance  in  office,  shall  have  charge  (subject  to  the  direction  of  the  sub- 
boards  of  trustees  respectively)  of  the  school-houso  and  appurtenances  thereof,  and  shall 
take  due  care  for  its  preservation  ;  aud  the  said  teachers,  and  such  other  teachers,  assistant 
teachers,  and  sub-assi^taut  teaehers,  as  may  be  appointed,  from  time  to  time,  shall  strictly 
conform  to  such  rules  and  rec^ulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  board  of  trust*H\s. 

The  sai J  teachers  of  the  district  schools  shall  respectively  receive  as  compfnisation*  for 
their  services  a  salary  not  exceeding  the  rate  of  nine  hundred  dollars  per  annum  ;  the  aws- 
tant  teachers  of  the  district  schools  an  annual  salnry  of  five  hundred  dollars  ;  the  teachers 
of  male  primary  schools  an  annual  salary  of  five  hundred  dollars ;  the  principal  teachers  of 
primary  schools  an  annual  i^alary  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ;  and  the  assistant  teach- 
ers of  primary  schools  an  annual  salary  of  three  hundred  dollars;  and  the  sub-assistant 
teachers,  hereinafter  authorized,  an  annual  salary  of  oue  hundred  dollars,  each  of  which  sal- 
aries shall  be  payable  monthly. 

Providrdy  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  the  board  of  trustees  from  employ- 
ing teachers  at  a  less  rate  of  compensation. 

Provided,  also,  That  such  compensation  shall  be  subject  to  a  deduction  for  any  loss  ot 
time  or  absence  from  duty. 

Sec.  H.  And  be  it  enactrd.  That  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  public  schools  be  authorized 
to  select  the  most  meritorious  and  advanced  pupil  of  the  female  department  of  each  district 
school,  who  shall  be  styled  sub-assistant  tearuer,  and  shall  pursue  such  studies  as  the  board 
may  determine,  under  tho  direction  of  the  teacher  of  the  feuiale  department  of  said  district 
school ;  and  the  said  sub-a^isistant  teachers  shall  each,  in  their  respective  districts,  supply 
any  vacancy  which  may  occur  in  any  primary  school  temporarily,  whenever  they  are 
required  to  do  so  by  tho  sub-board  of  the  district  to  which  they  are  attached. 

6ec.  9.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  all  white  children  bftween  tho  ages  of  six  and  seventeen 
years,  within  the  respective  school  districts  aforesHid,  shnll  be  admitted  into  tho  schools,  and 
shall  be  taught  upon  the  most  approved  methods  of  imparting  common  school  instruction. 

Provided,  That  the  pareuts  or  guardians  of  such  children  shall  be  bona  fide  residents  of 
the  city  of  Washington :  and  the  board  of  trustees  are  hereby  authorized  to  causo  the  neces- 
sary books  and  stationery  to  be  furnished  free  of  charge  to  ail  destitute  pupiU  atiendmg  any 
of  the  public  schools  of  this  city. 

The  malo  and  female  pupils  shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  kept  separate  during  the  school 
Lours,  and  shall  have  different  places  assigned  them  for  recreation. 

Provided,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  children  of  one 
district  irom  being  received  into  the  school  of  any  other  district. 

Skc.  10.  And  6e  t(  enacts/.  That  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  public  schools  shall  keep 
an  oflSco  in  the  City  Hall,  in  such  room  as  may  be  selected  by  the  mayor,  where  all  the 
bookx,  papere,  and  other  matters  relating  to  tho  public  schools,  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
said  board  of  trustees,  shall  be  kept,  aud  where  all  the  meetings  of  the  said  board  shall  be  held. 

Skc.  11.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  the  board  of  trustees  shall  annually  furnish  to  the  board 
of  aldermen  and  board  of  common  council  estimates  of  the  amount  which  may  be  necessary 
for  tho  payment  of  the  teachers  and  assistant  teachers,  for  the  purcha.se  of  books  aud  sta- 
tionery, and  i\r  all  other  contingent  aud  necessary  expenses  of  each  of  said  schools  ;  and 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  two  boards  to  make  provision  by  law  for  the  payment  of  all  such 
salaries  and  other  necessary  expenses  out  of  any  money  to  the  credit  of  the  school  fund, 
and  when  that  shall  be  insufficient,  out  of  the  geueral  fund;  and  all  such  appropriations 
shall  be  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  board  of  trustees,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  same  may 
be  required  to  be  properly  disbursed,  and  for  which  the  receipts  shall,  in  every  case,  be  taken 
and  returned  to  the  register  of  the  corporation  for  settlement. 

Sf-:c.  12.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  heretofore  passed  relative  to  the 
public  schools,  to  organize  and  establish  a  board  of  trustees  of  the  public  schools,  the  salary 
of  the  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  the  duties  of  the  board,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Approved  November  12.  1858. 

^See  Rctiiof  September  I,  18^,  sec.  3;  July  12, 1864;  Janaory  16, 1865,  and  Aogiui  11,  1866. 
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Under  the  special  direction  of  this  department,  in  pnrsnance  of  the  resola- 
tion  of  Congress,  all  the  public  schools,  both  for  white  and  colored  children,  in 
the  District  of  Cokimbia,  have  been  yisited  and  examined,  dnring  iho  suinnier 
and  fall,  and  the  following  general  summary  of  their  condition  obtained.  In 
this  summary  is  included,  also,  as  the  result  of  visitation  and  their  own 
reports,  a  similar  class  of  the  statistics  of  all  the  private  elementary  schools  of 
the  District.  In  a  few  ca^-es,  wliere  the  iDformation  waa  not  funiisiied  by  the 
principal,  the  statistics  were  given  by  the  patrons  or  pupils  of  the  schools.  Be- 
sides, as  the  result  of  an  actual  census  of  the  District,  taken  by  this  department^ 
in  order  to  show  more  sat  sfac tori ly  the  relative  condition  of  the  District  to  its 
educational  advantaj^^es,  the  following  summary  will  show  the  actual  population, 
the  number  of  ch  Idren  of  school  age,  white  and  colored,  male  aud  female ; 
the  amount  of  taxable  property,  and  amount  of  taxes  of  all  kinds  ;  the  number 
of  tax-payers,  on  both  real  and  personal  property ;  the  present  value  of  all 
school  property ;  the  amount  of  school  expenditures,  the  capacity  of  school 
buildings,  and  other  matters  coimected  with  the  condition  of  education  and  the 
means  of  its  improvement. 

General  sMfnmary  of  the  statistics  of  education  in  the  city  of  Washington  in  1867. 

POPULATION. 

I.— 1.  Whites,  males ^ 37,700 

females 36,415 

Total 74,115 

2.  Colored,  males J4,3b9 

females 17,  ^48 

Total 31,937 

Grand  total 106,052 

n. — Number  of  children  between  6  and  18 : 

1.  Whites,  males 8,786 

females 9,016 

Total 17,801 

2.  Colored,  males 3,798 

females • 4,603 

Total : 8,401 

Grand  total - 26,202 

in.— Knmber  of  blind : 

Males 13 

Pemales ^i 

85 

Number  of  blind  between  6  and  18,  males 4 

females..... •.•••••..      5 

9 

IV. — ^Namber  of  deaf  and  dumb : 

Males 19 

Females "^^ 

41 

Nimiber  of  deaf  and  dumb  between  6  and  18,  males 8 

females 11 

19 
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Pt'BUC  8CBOOUI. 

y  -—I .  Number  in  bnildiogs  owned  bj  the  eitj,  for  whites 44 

2.  Number  in  but Idiogt  rented  by  ibe  city,  for  whites 44 

3.  N amber  in  buiiding^s  owned  by  the  city,  for  colored 23 

4.  Number  in  buildings  from  Freedmeu's  Bureau,  for  colored 26 

VL — Avenige  number  of  pupils,  flret  four  months  of  1887 : 

1.  Whites,  male  pupils 2,5^6 

female  pupils 2,105 

I                                      Total 4,631 

2.  Colored,  male  pupils 1,204 

female  pupils 1,211 

Total 2,415 

Grand  total 7,046 

yiL — ^Whole  number  of  school  sittings :  ^ 

1.  Whites 5,040 

2.  Colored 2,618 

Total  number  o{  school  sittings 7,658 

TIIL — ^Number  of  teachers : 

1.  White,males ; 6 

females •. 83 

89 

2.  Colored,  females 49 

Total  number  of  pnblic  school  teachers 138 

IXw-^ost  of  supporting  public  schools  for  year : 

1.  Amount  of  teachers' wages  for  white  schools $46,716 

2.  Amount  of  salaries  of  treasurer  and  clerk  for  white  schools 700 

3.  Amount  of  incidentals  for  white  schools : 

m.  For  repairs,  &c $37,52129 

h.  For  naw  buildings 20,720  43 

c.  For  rente  of  rooms 11,000  00 

d.  Forpriuting ri53  99 

59.796 

Total  expenditures  for  white  schools 107,212 

4.  Amount  of  teachers*  wa^es  for  colored  schools |2I,2S5 

5.  Amount  of  incidentals  for  colored  schoolti 9,266 

6.  Amount  paid  for  new  buildmgs  and  lots  for  colored  schools 24, 975 

Total  expenditures  for  colored  schools 55,496 

Grand  total  of  expenses  in  Washington 162,706 

X— Amount  of  school  property : 

1.  Forwhite  schools i $150,000 

2.  For  colored  schools 39,000 

Total  school  property 189,000 

ZI.— 1.  Whole  amount  of  taxable  property $44,032,592 

2.  Whole  amount  of  taxes .- 687,569 

3.  Whole  number  of  tax-payors,  personal  and  real .'.  10,050 
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PRIVATE  ELEHEHTABT  SCHOOLS. 

-1.  Number  of  white  private  sohooU  •..••..••.••.••••••••••••••••...  78 

2.  Numberof  colored  private achook... • •  7 

Tbtal  private  Bcboob 85 

Nmnber  of  white  private  school  teachers • ]r>7 

3.  Number  of  white  pupils,  males 2,333 

fematoe 2,383 

Total  white  private  papik 4,717 

4  , 

4.  Number  of  colored  private  pupils,  males 66 

Ittoialee 166 

Total  colored  private  popils 232 

5.  Amonnt  of  salaries  and  expenses  for  white  private  schools.    In  cons- 

eqnenoe  of  the  irrei^lantj  and  indefiniteness  of  reports  from  these 
schools,  it  has  been  necessary  to  reljr  upon  estimates,  which,  it  is 
believed,  are  under  the  real  amount,  as  follows $110,389 

Si.  Amount  of  expenses  for  private  colored  schools,  mostly  estimated.. .  $3, 030 

3.  SCHOOL  LEGISLATION  IN  QBOEOBTOWN* 

Oeorgetown  beeame  an  incorporated  city  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  Mary* 
land,  in  November,  1789 ;  abdf  from  its  cession  to  the  United  States,  in  1790» 
there  appears  to  have  been  no  congressional  or  municipal  legislation  in  reference 
to  poblic  schools,  or  indeed  to  education  generally,  unril  toe  year  1810.  The 
original  charter  is  silent  npon  the  subject;  and  no  system  of  public  schools  was 
established  until  December,  1842. 

Prior  to  1810  the  opportunities  for  education  were  confined  to  a  few  private 
schools.  Towards  the  close  of  that  year  (1810)  and  in  the  early  part  of  1811, 
a  society,  called  tho  "  Lancasterian  School  Society,'*  was  organized,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  school  to  be  conducted  on  the  system  of  Joseph  Lancaster. 
On  the  18th  of  November,  181 1,  a  school  of  this  cnaracter  was  opened  by  Mr. 
Sobert  Ould,  a  pupil  of  Lancaster,  who  came  to  this  country  in  that  year  on  the 
epecial  invitation  of  the  Georgetown  Lanc&sterian  School  Society,  and  who  had 
been  recommended  by  Mr.  Lancaster  as  having  been  specially  trained  in  his 
system. 

This  school  was  sustained  by  private  contributions  and  a  small  charge  for 
tuition  until  the  year  1815,  when  the  Georgetown  corporation  appropriated  one 
thousand  dollars  for  its  support,  and  continued  that  appropriation  annually,  for 
the  educadon  of  destitute  children  and  for  those  whose  parents  were  unable  to 
educate  them,  until  the  suspension  of  the  school,  in  1842.  In  December  of  that 
year  (1842)  an  act  was  passed  by  the  city  councils  "for  the  purpose  of  more 
effectually  securing  a  primary  education  to  the  poor  of  both  sexes,  within  the 
limits  of  this  town ;  the  school  now  in  operation,  and  supported  by  appropria- 
tions out  <if  the  public  funds,  to  be  taken  under  the  exclusive  care  of  the  cor- 
poration authority ;  and  that  guardians  thereof  be  annually  appointed  in  the  joint 
meeting  of  the  two  boards.''  Immediately  thereafter,  a  Board  of  Guardians,  con- 
sisting of  seven  memberst  was  chosen,  '*  two  of  whom  were  to  be  members  of  the 
boards  of  the  common  council,  who,  together,  were  authorized  to  make  their 
own  by-laws,  to  elect  ^eir  teachers,  fix  their  compensation,  pay  the  same,  and 
other  necessary  expenses,  out  of  funds  to  be  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  board  of 
guardians  exclusively."  The  fands  set  apart  for  compensation  of  teachers  and 
other  expenses  did  not  exceed  Sl,000  prior  to  1853. 
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After  the  passage  of  this  act  there  was  to  be  no  tuition  fee  charged  or  col- 
lected, 80  that  the  schools  became yr^e  to  all. 

In  Augast,  1844,  an  «ot  was  passed  hy  the  city  anthorities,  by  which  the 
guardians  were  auttrorizcd  to  receive  donations  of  money  from  parents  or  gtiar- 
dians  of  pupils  in  the  schools,  and  also  from  other  contribntorB.  In  1848  an  act 
•was  passed,  directing  the  guardians  to  charge  or  receive  pay  for  all  scholars 
whose  parents  or  guardians  are*  in  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  board,  able 
to  pay,  not  exceeding  one  doUar  per  month,  for  the  general  use  of  tlie  schools. 

In  August,  [849,  the  board  of  guardians  were  authorized  to  purchase  a  church 
on  Montgomery  street,  for  school  purposes,  and  to  pay  for  it  $1200,  in  corpora- 
tion bonds.  An  appropriation  was  also  made  of  9800  for  the  purpose  of  fitting 
it  properly.  Additional  appropriations  of  from  $1,500  t«)  $^,500  wwe  made 
annually,  which  furnished  the  principal  means  for  the  support  of  the  schools, 
until  January,  1857,  when  an  act  was  passe  1  by  the  councils  to  assess  a  school- 
tax  of  one  dollar  upon  all  free  whi  e  male  re-^idents  twenty-onn  years  of  age  and 
upwards.  This  tax  was  collected,  like  a  similar  tax  in  Washington,  only  from 
such  as  actually  voted  at  the  polls,  and  was  considered  as  annulled  by  the  act 
of  Congress  of  January  8,  1867,  **  to  regulate  the  elective  franchise  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.''  In  1859  the  city  made  appropriations  necessary  to  build  a 
commodious  and  comfortable  hbuse  on  High  street,  at  an  expense  of  $4,500.  In 
April,  1860,  the  corporation  directed  that  another  application  to  Congress  for  an 
appropriation,  for  purpose  of  education,  should  be  made,  which,  like  other 
similar  applications,  met  with  no  favorable  results. 

General  statistics  of  the  schools  and  condition  of  the  city,  similar  to  those 
above  in  regard  to  Washington,  are  given  below.  In  the  absence  of  printed 
reports,  except  for  the  year  18G6-'67,  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  the  various 
Statistics  from  year  to  year,  in  order  to  compare  the  present  with  the  post : 

General  summary  of  the  school  statistics  of  Uie  city  of  Georgetoton. 

POPULATION. 

I.— 1,  Whites,  males 4,120 

females 4,3^9 

Total 8.509 

2.  Colored,  males 1,410 

fcanales : ],b74 

Total 3,2S4 

Qrand  total 11,793 

II.  -  Number  of  children  between  G  and  IH : 

1    Whites,  males 1,030 

females •  1, 122 

Total ^^ 2,152 

2.  Colored,  mal6s ;tef3 

females 511 

Total 894 

Grand  total 3,04G 

m. — ^Number  of  blind : 

Males,  5;  females,  3 8 

Niiinber  of  blind  between  6  and  18,  males 1 

IV. — Number  of  deaf  and  dumb : 

Males,  0;   females,  3 • 9 

Number  of  deaf  and  dumb  between  6  and  18,  males 2 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

v.— >1.  Number  In  bniMiDgs  owned  by  cily,  for  whites 8 

NwubeTin  boildiugs  owned  bj  city,  for  colored.... • 8 

There  are  no  public  schools  in  reuted  rooms  or  buildings. 

YL— A^eraizre  number  of  pupile,  first  four  months  of  1867 1 

1.  Whites,  males 190 

females ...•• 179 

Total 36a 

S.  Colond,  males 160 

females • .••••.••..•.•• 173 

Total 333 

Grand  total 696 

VlL — ^Whole  number  of  school  sittings : 

1.  Whiteschoolfl 480 

2.  Colored  schools i , 438 

Total  number  of  sittings  in  public  schools 918 

YUL — ^Number  of  teachers : 

1.  White,  female 8 

2.  Colored,  female 8 

Total 16 

IX. — Coet  of  Eupporting  public  schools  per  year: 

1.  Teachers*  wages,  white  schools $3,904 

3.  Repairs,  &c 642 

3.  Incidentals 547 

Total  expenses  for  white  schools 5,093 

4.  Teachers' wages  for  colored  schools 3,660 

5.  Contingencies  for  colored  schools 1,500 

Total  expenses  of  colored  schools , Ty,  160 

X.— Amount  of  school  property :  * 

1.  White  schools $10,700 

2.  Colored  schools 6,000 

Total 16,700 

XI. — J.  Whole  amount  of  taxable  property $5,641,936 

2.  Whole  amount  of  tuxes 5, 400 

3.  Whole  number  of  tax-pajere,  p^sonal  and  real 1^1 

PRIVATE  ELE&IENTARY  SCHOOLS.* 

XII. — I.  Number  of  white  private  schools 21 

2.  Number  of  white  private  school  teachers 30 

3.  Number  of  white  priyate  pupils,  males 420 

females 215 

Total  white  private  pupils 635 

4.  Amount  of  salaries  and  expenses  for  white  private  schools $19, 500 

*  There  sm  do  private  i chooli  for  colored  children  In  Gkorgetown. 
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4.  SCHOOL  LB0I8LATI0N  FOR  THB  COUNTY. 

The  conntj  oatside  of  the  citieB  of  Washington  and  Georgetown  has  been 
placed  by  Congress  under  the  administration  of  "the  levy  court,"  and  embraces 
a  large  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  District.  Until  the  year  1862  there  had 
been  no  legislative  provision  for  schools  in  the  county,  the  only  means  for  the 
education  of  children  being  in  occasionally  established  private  and  family  schools. 

In  1862,  May  20,  an  act  was  approved  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the 
public  instruction  of  youth  in  primary  schools  throughout  the  county  of  Wash- 
ington, in  the  District  of  Columbia,  without  the  limits  of  the  cities  of  Washington 
and  Georgetown."  (Statutes  at  Large  for  1861-'62,  p.  394.)  The  provisions  of 
this  voluminous  bill  give  power  to  the  levy  court  to  appoint  seven  commissioners, 
who  shall  have  power  to  divide  the  county  into  districts,  to  provide  schools  for 
colored  children,  and  in  general  perform  such  acts  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide good  schools  and  supply  the  same  with  well  qualified  teachers.  In  1864, 
June  25,  Congress  passed  an  act  modifying  and  adding  to  the  act  of  1862,  so 
as  to  give  more  efficiency  to  the  system  of  schools  in  the  county. 

In  accordance  with  these  acts,  the  Levy  Court  appointed  the  requisite  number 
of  commissioners,  and  immediately  thereupon  schools  were  started  in  every  dis- 
trict as  fast  as  suitable  accommodations  could  be  provided.  During  the  past  year 
there  have  been  in  successful  operation  fifteen  schools,  two  in  each  of  the  six 
districts,  one  of  which  is  for  white  and  one  for  colored  children ;  and  two  for 
white  and  one  for  colored  children  in  the  seventh  district.  The  general  statis- 
tics of  these  schools  are  given  hereafter. 

In  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  25,  1864,  section  20  reads  as  follows, 
and  is  applicable  to  all  the  people  of  the  District,  in  the  cities  or  county.  So 
far  as  action  on  the  pttrt  of  the  school  or  other  officers  is  concerned,  it  is  believed 
that  this  law  has  been  a  dead  lettf*r,  though  its  importance  cannot  fail  to  be 
acknowledged.    The  act  ia  as  follows : 

That  e^ery  person,  in  the  said  District  of  Columbia,  having  under  his  or  her  control  a  child 
between  the  agesof  eifirhtand  foarteen  years,  shall  an nimllj,  daring  the  continoance  of  such 
control,  send  sach  child  to  some  public  school  in  that  part  of  said  district  in  which  he  or 
she  shall  at  the  time  reside,  at  least  twelve  weeks,  six  or  which  shall  be  consecutive ;  and 
for  the  neglect  of  such  duty,  the  party  ufFending  shall  forfeit  to  the  use  of  the  school  of  that 
portion  of  said  district  in  which  he  or  she  shall  reside,  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars, 
to  be  recovered  beforeany  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  said  district:  Provided,  That  if  it  be 
made  to  appear  to  said  justice  that  the  party  so  offending  was  not  able,  for  any  cause,  to 
send  such  child  to  school,  or  that  such  cnild  ha-n  been  attending  any  other  school  for  a  like 
period  of  time,  or  that  such  child,  by  reason  of  bodily  or  mental  infirmity,  was  not  fit  to 
attend  such  school,  such  penalty  shall  not  be  enforced. 

On  the  28th  of  July,  1866,  an  appropriation  was  made  by  Cong^ss  as 
follows:  "  For  the  payment  in  part  fbr  the  purchase  of  sites  and  the  erection  of 
school-houses  in  the  county  of  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  pay- 
able to  the  board  of  commissioners  of  primary  schools  of  said  county,  the  sum  of 
ten  thousand  dollars."  This  sum,  and  additional  sums  raised  by  taxation  and 
income  from  fines,  have  enabled  the  commissioners  to  build  a  sufficient  number 
of  comfortable  school-honsee^  upon  lots  of  their  own,  of  from  one-half  to  a  whole 
acre. 

General  summary  of  school  and  other  statistics  of  the  County, 

POPULATION. 

L— !•  Whites,  males 2,983 

females *. 2,720 

Total..... 5,703 
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2 — Colored,  ntales....... 1,855 

females 1,587 

Toua 3,442 

Grand  total 9,145 

n. — ^Namber  of  children  between  6  and  Id : 

1.  White,  malea 767 

females *727 

Total 1,494 

•  - 

8»  Colored,  males 507 

females , 444 

Total 961 

Grand  total 2,445 

m.— Nnmher  of  blind : 

Males.*. 4 

Females 2 

Komber  of  blind  between  6  and  18 0 

rV. — Nnmber  of  deaf  and  dnmb : 

Males 80 

Females 30 

110 

Number  of  deaf  and  dnmb  in  Columbia  Institution,  males 75 

females 30 

—  105 

y. — ^Nnqiber  of  schools  in  buildiog^  owned  hj  the  conntjr,  for  whites 8 

Number  of  schools  iu  building  owned  bj  the  county,  for  colored 7 

VI. — Averai^  nnmber  of  pupils  first  four  months  of  1867 : 

1.  Whites,  males : 180 

females y. 176 

Total 356 

S.  Coloxed,  males « 168 

females 155 

Total 323 

Grand  total 679 

Vn. — Whole  number  of  school  sittings : 

1.  White 481 

2.  Colored '....  450 

Total 931 

yill. — Number  of  teachers  for  white  schools 8 

Nnmber  of  teachers  for  colored  schools 7 

Total 15 

IX. — Cost  of  supporting  public  schools  one  yeiur ; 

1.  Amount  of  teachers*  wages,  white ^...  |5,860 

Amount  of  contingencies,  white 1,917 

Amount  of  improvements,  white 1,000 

Total  cost  of  white  schools 8,777 
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2.  Amount  of  teachers*  wages,  colored 4,080 

Amount  of  coDtlngencies 1/278 

Amount  of  iniprovemeuts 4,  Oifi 

Total 9,360 

Grand  total  of  expenses H,  137 

X. — Amount  of  scbool  property: 

•      White $11,444 

Colored 7,^00 

Total : 18^944 

XL— Whole  amoantof  taxable  property $o,6(i(),  351 

Whole  amount  of  taxes $5, 500 

Kumberof  tax-payers,  personal  and  real 8<K) 


5.     SCHOOLS    FOR    COLORED    CHILDREN. 

The  colored  population  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  excluding  the  portion 
ceded  back  to  Virginia  in  1S46,  as  shown  by  the  successive  enumeration  of  the 
inhabitants,  was  aa  follows  : 


Year. 


In  1800 

la  1810 

In  1820 

In  18:)0 

In  1H40 

In  1850 

In  1860 

In  1867 


Free. 


783 

1 ,  572 

2, 854 

4,004 

6, 499 

10,059 

11,131 

38,003 


Slaves. 


3,244 

3, 554 
4,520 
4.505 

3,  i:o 

3,687 
3,  l^5 


Total. 


4,027 

5,126 

7,374 

9, 109 

9,619 

13,746 

14.316 

38, 663 


This  sudden  increase  of  the  colored  population  of  the  District  from  1860  to 
1867,  and  tlie  entire  disappearance  of  slaves  as  a  class  in  the  census  of  1S67,  are 
the  results  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion  of  1861,  which  brought  large  numbers  of 
slaves  within  the  Union  lines  for  protection,  and  which  in  its  progres^s  led  to 
a  law,  entitled  "  An  act  for  the  release  of  certain  persons  held  to  service  or  labor 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,"  approved  April  16,  lb62. 

Under  its  provisions,  loyal  persons,  owning  slaves  residing  at  the  time  in  the 
District,  might  within  ninety  day«,  present  claims  for  compensation  for  slaves 
emancipated  by  the  act;  and  three  commissioners  were  appointed  to  carry  its 
provisions  into  effect.     A  supplementary  act  was  passed  July  12.  ISG2. 

The  report  of  the  coram i}»6iontrs  {Executive  Doc.  No,  42,  3Sl/i  Congress,  Isf 
session^)  gives  a  full  statement  of  their  transactions  in  the  performance  of  this 
duty,  of  which  the  following  were  the  general  results  : 

Petitions  received  claiming  compensation  966 

Number  of  slaves  for  whom  compensation  was  claimed 3, 100 

Petitions  favorably  acted  upon 901 

Petitions  rejected  wholly 36 

Petitions  n jected  ki  part 21 

Number  of  servants  for  whom  pay  was  allowed   2, 989 

Number  fur  whom  pay  was  withheld Ill 

Under  the  ^supplementary  act,  161  petitions  were  received,  of  which  139  were 
granted  and  22  rejected.  The  average  sum  allowed  was  limited  to  $300  for 
^ch  slave. 
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No  public  provision  for  the  education  of  colored  children  wis  made  until  the 
act  of  Congress,  approved  May  21,  1862.  Prior  to  that  various  efforts,  going 
back  as  far  as  I  SI  4,*  to  establish  schools  for  free  children  of  color  had  been  made 
by  benevolent  persons,  but  only  embracing  a  very  small  portion  of  the  children 
of  that  class  who  were  of  suitable  age.  And  even  the  few  schools  which  existed 
in  1835  were  closed  by  a  mob,  (a  portion  of  that  moral  epidemic,  which  prevailed 
BO  disgracefully  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  about  the  same  time,) 
who  demolished  a  number  of  buildings  used  for  the  education  of  colored  children, 
utterly  destroying  the  school  furniture  and  threatening  prominent  men  of  color, 
while  ransacking  and  plundering  their  homes  in  quest  of  incendiary  papers. 
The  individuals,  most  of  them  whites  and  delicate  women,  who  had  charge  of 
these  schools  which  were  thus  violently  closed,  did  not  resume  their  work  ;  but 
in  1836  John  F.  Cook,  a  colored  man,  opened  a  school  which  was  continued  by 
him,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  one  hundred  pupils,  till  his  death  in 
1856,  and  then  continued  by  his  two  sons,  one  of  whom  has  now  a  school  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pupils  near  the  Capitol. 

In  18f52  Miss  Myrtella Miner,  impressed  with  the  duty  of  educating  a  neglected 
class  of  female  colored  children,  resigned  a  position  as  teacher  in  a  private  family  at 
the  south  -and  devoted  herself,  with  her  limited  resources,  to  the  founding  of  an 
institution  in  Washington  for  the  better  training  of  such  persons  in  domestic 
economy  and  mode  of  teaching,  as  well  as  in  tho  rudiments  of  science.  Al- 
though her  enterprise  met  with  discouragement,  she  persevered ;  a  site  of  three 
acres  was  obtained,  and  a  fund  partially  collected  for  the  erection  of  suitable 
buildings  to  accommodate  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils  with  class-rooms,  and  to 
board  such  as  came  from  abroad.  This  school  was  incorporated  by  Congress, 
March  3, 1863,  under  the  name  of  **  The  Institution  for  the  Education  of  Colored 
Youth,"  but  has  not  yet  gone  into  operation. 

At  the  breaking'  out  of  the  late  war  numerous  schools  were  opened  by  be- 
nevolent persons  and  associations ;  but  the  number  of  children  to  be  educated 
was  soon  too  large  to  be  provided  for  by  individual  or  associated  benevolence, 
and  Congress,  by  an  act  approved  May  20,  1862,  and  more  effectually,  an  act 
passed  July  11, 1862,  made  provision  for  this  object.  By  this  last  act  three  persons 
named  therein  and  their  successors  in  office  were  created-  a  board  of  trustees  for 
the  schools  for  colored  children  in  the  cities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown, 
into  whose  hands  the  municipal  authorities  of  those  cities  were  required'  to  pay 
ten  per  cent,  of  all  taxes  levied  on  property  owned  by  persons  of  color  for  the 
support  of  schools  for  the  children  of  this  portion  of  the  population.  By  a 
subsequent  act  passed  on  the  25th  of  June,  1864,  and  the  23d  of  July,  1866, 
the  proportionate  part — such  a  proportion  as  the  colored  children  between  six 
and  seventeen  bear  to  all  the  children  between  the  same  ages — of  all  money 
received  or  expended  for  school  or  educational  purposes  by  the  cities  of  George- 
town and  Washington,  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  trustees  of  schools  for  colored 
children  to  be  used  by  them  for  such  schools.  From  the  report  of  these  trustees, 
dated  November  1,  1867,  it  appears  that  these  acts  have  not  been  executed  in  a 
prompt  and  liberal  spirit. 

Owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  corporation  of  Washington  to  execute  the  seyeral  acts  of 
Congress  relating  to  colored  schools,  according  to  their  true  intent  and  meaning,  the  amount 

o  The  first  school  for  the  education  of  colored  chifdren,  so  far  as  is  known,  was  opened  in 
Georgetown  by  Mr.  Henry  Potter,  an  Englishman,  in  1814,  which  was  continued  for  several 
years  with  about  thirty  pupils,  when  there  were  at  that  time  at  least  1 ,000  children  of  the  proper 
school  Age.  The  second  school  was  opened  by  Mrs.  Billings,  an  English  lady,  in  Qeorgetown, 
in  1815,  and  removed  to  Washington  in  the  year  following.  The  third  school  was  opened  in 
Georgetown,  in  1822,  and  subsequently  removed  and  continued  in  Washington,  with  an 
averago  att^idance  of  about  ninety  pupils.  Some  notices  of  these  and  subsequent  efforts  tc 
establish  schools  for  colored  children,  mrnished  by  Mr.  Cook,  whose  father  and  brother  hav« 
been  connected  with  these  schools  since  1836,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  together  witi 
an  account  of  tbequ 
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of  funds  received  by  the  trustees  has  been  sitihII,  and  their  operations  necessarily  limited. 
In  order,  however,  to  make  the  most  of  what  they  did  receive  they  have  combined  their 
action  with  that  of>  the  Freedmen^s  Bureau  and  the  northern  benevolent  associations,  who 
kindly  sent  hither  and  paid  a  large  number  of  teachers  during  the  entire  school  year.  This 
fact  enabled  the  trustees  to  use  most  of  their  means  to  purchaso  and  secure  for  the  use  of 
colored  schools,  through  future  time,  several  sites  for  scoool-houses,  and  erect  on  two  of 
them  good  and  substantial  brick  buHdings,  capable  of  accommodating  one  thousand  scholars. 
There  are  now  four  good  school-houses  for  colored  schools  in  Washington,  and  one  in 
Georgetown,  together,  having  capacity  for  2,250  children.  It  has  been  the  desire  of  tho 
trustees  to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  sites  for  school'housea  while  they  can  be  had  at 
reasonable  prices  and  in  proper  localities,  which  it  is  found,  even  now,  almost  impossible  to 
do,  oil  account  of  tho  prejudice  of  many  propertv-holders  against  having  colored  schools  in 
their  neighborhood,  as  well  as  the  scarcity  oi  lots  of  sufficient  size  on  sale  for  such  a 
purpose. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  treasurer's  rei)ort,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  enclosed,  that  the 
total  amount  expended  during  the  year  is  $17,976  12,  and  that  the  receipts,  including  balance 
on  hand  October  31,  1866,  ^,289  22,  and  amount  paid  them  by  General  O.  O.  Howard, 
Commissioner  of  the  Frcedmen's  Bureau,  $2,5U0— are  (16,2tl2  64,  leaving  a  balance  of 
81*743  48  due  the  treasurer,  which  sum  he  has  advanced,  and  awaits  the  action  of  the  cor- 
poration  of  Washington  for  reimbursement.* 

The  number  of  schools  supported  entirely  by  the  trustees  during  the  year  was  seven, 
and  for  a  portion  of  the  time  ten.  There  were  sixty-seven  schools  supported  by  northern 
associations  at  an  expense  of  $40,000.  Fuel,  and  rooms  for  many  of  these  schools  were 
provided  and  paid  for  by  the  trustees,  and  other  expenses  were  incurred  by  reason  of  their 
operation.  These  associations  Bre  now  paying  twenty-seven  teachers,  and  two  more  are 
expected  to  open  schools  during  the  present  month.  The  average  attendance  was  about 
forty-live  to  each  school.  The  progress  of  the  pupils  was  even  greater  than  the  most  san* 
guine  had  anticipated,  many  showing  the  possession  of  intellectuGil  faculties  to  a  remarkable 
degree,  and  proving  beyond  controversy  the  falsify  of*  the  assertion,  so  often  repeated,  that 
the  colored  race  are  not  susceptible  or  capable  of  being  educated  and  exalted  beyond  their 
degraded  condition  when  held  as  slaves.  1  or  tho  present  year  thirty-two  teachers  have  been 
employed  from  October  I.  All  the  schools  have  been  commenced  under  very  favorable 
au.cpiceM,  and  all  promise  most  flattering  results.  If,  as  before  stated,  the  trustees  receive 
the  arrearages  due  them,  a  much  larger  number  of  teachers  will  be  employed  to  the  end  of 
the  school  year. 

In  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  children,  white  and  colored,  brought  to  the  capital 
by  reasons  of  the  operations  of  the  government,  the  parents  of  whom,  being  temporary  resi- 
dents, own  no  property  and  pay  no  taxes,  but  whose  children  should  and  must  be  educated, 
it'  is  deemed  but  right  and  proper  that  Congress  render  some  aid  in  keeping  up  a  proper 
system  of  public  schools.  It  is  not  just  to  require  the  taxpayers  alone  to  support  it.  More 
than  half  tiie  white  children  attending  school  in  this  city,  it  is  estimated,  are  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  transient  persons  in  government  employ,  and  a  much  larger  propoitiou  of 
colored  children  belong  to  families  recently  slaves,  who,  of  course,  pay  nothing  into  the  ci^y 
treasury,  and  are  totally  unable  to  contribute  anything  to  the  cause  of  education.  Whilst 
the  government  has  been  liberal  in  its  support  of  the  schools  in  the  States  nothing  has  ever 
been  done  by  it  where  Congress  has  the  power  to  exclusive  legislation.  May  we  not  venture 
to  ask  you  to  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  this  subject,  and  to  suggest^ that  an  annual 
appropiiation  of  one-half  the  sum  needed  for  school  purposes  in  this  district  be  made,  con- 
ditioned on  tho  raising  of  an  equal  amount  by  the  cities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown,  and 
the  Levy  Court  of  the  county  of  Washington,  to  be  apportioned  between  the  three  juris- 
dictions, according  to  the  population  of  eacn  ?  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  aid  furnished  by 
the  Freedmen's  Bureau  and  by  the  northern  benevolent  associations  will  be  withdrawn  after 
the  present  year,  and  that  no  schools  for  white  or  colored  children  will  be  sustained  in  the 
district,  excepting  such  as  are  supported  by  the  citizens  thereof,  it  is  deemed  very  important 
that  this  matter  be  urged  upon  the  attention  of  Congrees  at  the  coming  session. 

The  statistics  of  these  schools  are  included  id  the  preceding  summaries,  and 
ID  the  following  general  summary  for  the  District : 

*  General  Howard  advanced  $5,000  toward  the  erection  of  the  school-houses  on  the  Island 
and  on  O  street,  $2,500  of  which  was  paid  to  the  treasurer,  and  $2,500  directly  to  the  con- 
tractors, Messrs.  Litchfield,  Williams  &,  Hunt. 
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6.  GENERAL  SUKMAaY  OP  POPULATION  AND  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  DISTRICT. 


Statistical  ckffification. 

Washing'n. 

Georgelo'n. 

'  County. 

Total. 

I. — Aggregate  population : 

1. — Whiter,  males 

37.700 
3C,415 

4,120 

4,389 

2,983 
2,720 

44  803 

femaleB - 

•     43,524 

Total 

74, 115 

8,509 

5,703 

t8  327 

2.— Colored,  males...... ........................ 

14.389 
17,548 

1,410 
1,874 

1,855 
1,587 

17, 654 
^    2i,0fJ9 

fem&Ies ............................ 

Tot^U 

31.937 

3,284 

3,442 

33,663 

Total  DODnlatlon. ............................ 

106, 052 

11, 793 

9,145 

126, 990 

n. — ^Kamber  of  persona  between  6  and  18 : 

L — Whites,  males 

8,78fi 
9,015 

1,030 
1,122 

767 
727 

10.583 

females 

10,b64 

Total 

17,801 

2,152 

1,494 

21.447 

2.— Colored.  maleSr ^ 

3,7'J8  1 
4,603, 

3^.3 
511 

507 
444 

4,  VfiS 
5,558 

females 

Total 

8,401 

894 

951 

10  216 

26,202 

3,046 

2,445 

31,693 

IIL— Nnmbcr  of  persons  between  5  and  20: 

1.— Whites,  males 

11,331 
12,277 

1,3:12 

1,51X7 

1.020 
957 

13,  C?:i 

femnles  .^^-m^^. «.«... .r-..........r 

14,741 

Total 

23,608 

5,033 
6,516 

2,  Hid 

1,977 

28,  424 

S._/lolored.  males 

Ci2 

564 

6,  If'A 

7,  762 

females 

Total 

11,548 

!            1, 1*0 

1,228 

13, 9 IG 

Grand   *4>ta|-^..,..r..,.       -       .-^..r ^.r.r. 

35,156 

4,009 

3,205 

i            42  370 

jy. — ^Kunber  of  children  under  5  years  i 

1.— Whites,  males 

4,741 
4,C14 

543 

543 

315 

278 

5,  5l8 

females 

5,  440 

Total - 

9,355 

l.COl 

592 

11.038 

2. —Colored,  males .............................. 

1.017 
1,599 

107 
18J 

192 
206 

l.i»76 

females .'.... 

1,  i;H 

« 

Total 

3,216 

356 

398 

3, 970 

12, 571 

1,447 

,               990 

15, 008 

y.^Namber  of  blind,  ^males  82.  females  27) .......... 

35 
9 

8 
1 

6 

49 

Number  between  6  and  16.  (males 5.  females  5). . . 

10 

YI.~-Nnmber  of  deaf  and  dumb,  (males  105,  females  55) . 
Number  of  deaf  and  dumb  between  6  and  18, 
(males  85,  females  41.) 

41 
19 

9 
2 

110 
105 

160 
126 

Vn.— Public  Khools: 

2.— No.  of  buildixigs  rented  by  the  city,  (for  whites) 
3.— No.  of  buildings  owned  by  the  city,  (for  colored) 
4.— No.  of  buildings  from  Frued'M  Bur'u,  (for  col'd) 

44 

44 

23 
26 

.  8 

9 

60 
44 

8 

7 

38 
26 

V  111.— Average  number  of  pupils  first  four  months  1W7 : 
1. ...Whites,  males 

2.526 
2,105 

190 
172 

IW 
170 

1 

2,896 

females  ............................ 

2,453 

Total 

4,631 

1               362 

356 

5,  .349 

2.'~Colored.  m  ales 

1,204 
1,211 

160 
173 

168 
155 

1.  532 

females  .«...>Tr.r..,r^.,. ........... 

1.53^ 

Total 

2,415 

1               333 

323 

3,  071 

7,046 

695 

ai 

679 

8,420 

IX.— Whole  number  of  school  sittings,  (white) 

Whole  number  of  school  sittings,  (colored) 

5,0i0 
2,618 

480 
438 

481 
304 

6.  0<)1 
3, 2C,0 

Total  number  of  school  sittlnn 

7,658 

1               918 

785 

9,  JCl 

» 
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Statistical  classification. 

Washlng'n. 

Oeorgeto'n. 

County. 

Total. 

X.— Nnmber  of  tearherv,  (white,  male  6,  female  88). . . 
Number  of  teachent.  .colored,  females) ........... 

49 

8 
8 

8 
7 

105 

Total  namber  of  pnblie  school  teachers 

13d 

16 

15 

im 

XL— Coat  of  supporting  pnblie  schools  for  year  1867: 
1. — Amount  of  loacherti'  wages  for  white  schools  ■ 

$46, 716 
700 

$3,904 

$5,860 

2.— Amount  of  salaries  of  treasurer  and  clork  .... 

3.— Amonnt  of  incidentals  for  white  schools.  vIk  : . 

547 
642 

a.— For repoirs.  &c $27,521  23 

ft.— For  new  buUdings 20, 720  43 

c. — For  rents  of  rooms 11.000  00 

d. — For  Diintinir -...-           553  99 

59, 796 

Total  oxDcnditures  for  white  schools .......... 

107, 212 

5,093 

8,777 

$121,  ai?2 

4.— Amount  of  teachers' wages  for  colored  schools. 

5. — Amount  of  incidentals  for  colored  schools 

6.— Amount  paid  for  new  buildings  and  lots  for 
colored  schools. 

$21,2r>5 

9,266 

24,975 

$;j,660 
1,51H) 

$4.0tJ0 
1,278 
4,002 

$28.  W35 
J  2. 041 
28,1*77 

*Total  expenditures...... 

55,496 

5,160 

9,360 

70, 016 

Grand  tntnl  of  exDendltures  - ..^. ...... 

$162,703 

$10, 253          $18, 137 

$191. 098 

X IL^ Amount  of  niiblie  school  property 

$189,000 

$16,000 

$18,914 

$223, 944 

Xm.— 1. — Amonnt  of  taxable  nronertv  ................. 

^4, 0?2, 51h» 

687,569 

10,050 

$5,641,9:^6 

5,4U0 

991 

$5, 066,  .351 

5,500 

800 

$55,340,8-9 
698, 469 

2. — Amount  of  'axes,  personal  and  real ........... 

3.-^NumbSr  of  taxpayers  ....................... 

11,841 

7.  PBIVATB  AND  INCORrORATKD  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  several  grades  of  private  schools  in  the  cities  of  Washington  and 
Georgetown.  Five  or  six  of  the  boys'  schools  sustain  a  high  character,  and 
have  many  of  the  advantages  of  the  high  schools  of  other  cities.  In  them 
young  men  are  thoroughly  trained  and  fitted  for  college  and  positions  of  use- 
fulness. 

There  are  also  about  the  same  number  of  girls'  schools,  where  young  ladies 
have  an  opportunity  to  pursue  the  higher  grades  of  studies,  in  some  instances, 
with  thoroughness  and  success. 

There  are  a  few  other  male  and  female  schools,  which  rank  about  as  high  as 
the  public  grammar  schools,  but  much  the  largest  portion  of  them  are  no  better 
than  the  lowest  public  primary  schools,  and  are  taught,  in  many  instances,  by 
persons  who  have  no  higher  claims  for  patronage  than  their  pecuniary 
necessities. 

In  connection  with  the  Columbian,  Gonzaga,  and  Georgetown  colleges,  there 
are  schools  of  an  advanced  character,  where  the  iiigher  branches  of  preparatory 
study  are  pursued  to  fit  young  men  for  college  and  other  important  positions  in 
life. 

The  following  statistics  of  private  schools  relate  to  unincorporated  institu- 
tions,  and  schools  avowedly  parochial,  as  well  as  those  connected  more  or  less 
directly  with  religious  denominations.    An  account  of  the  incorporated  institu- 

*  According  to  the  report  of  ProfeMior  A.  £.  Newton,  saperintendent  of  the  colored  schools 
of  Washington  and  Georgetown,  not  less  than  $40,000  have  been  furnished  by  charitable 
associations  at  the  north,  to  aid  in  supporting  the  colored  schools  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1667.    A  large  portion  of  the  teachers  have  been  sent  on  by  these  associations,  and  as  a 

general  thing  they  have  proved  themselves  efficient,  and  their  labors  have  been  successful, 
during  the  current  year  about  thirty  of  the  schools  out  of  the  fifty-seven  are  sustained  by 
the  trustees  of  colored  schools,  out  of  funds  furnished  by  the  cities  of  Washington  and 
Georgetown. 
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tions  (Georgetown  College,  Golnmbian  College,  Gonzaga  College,  and  the  Ladies' 
Academy  of  the  Visitation,  at  Georgetown)  will  be  given  in  the  appendix. 

Incorporated  achooh, 

A  summary  of  the  number  of  students  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1S67, 
in  the  following  named  colleges  of  the  District,  not  included  in  the  general  sum- 
mary  given  before  of  public  and  private  schools,  is  as  follows : 


COLUMBIAN  COLLEGE. 


1.  Academic  stadents. 

2.  Law  studenU 

3.  Medical  students.. 


Total. 


GONZAGA   COLLEGE. 

Academic  students,  which  includes  all 


GEORGETOWN  COLLEGE. 


1.  Academic  students. 

2.  Medical  students... 


Total 

Total  for  the  three  colleges. 


1 

Oh? 

a 

2o  ^ 

a 

.9.ga 

bats  ^ 

Belon 
Dis 
Col 

212 

19.H 
29 


1,152 


128 
35 
U 


439 

174 

299 

299 

290 
124  ! 

414  1 

94 

507 


As  appears  from  the  above  table  a  large  number  of  the  students  in  theso 
coll^ea  do  not  belong  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Orphan  asylums* 

The  following  named  orphan  asylums  afford  educational  facilities  to  many 
children  not  reckoned  in  the  tables  of  school  statistics,  which  diminishes  the 
real  number  of  children  of  school  age  not  attending  the  piibiic  or  private  school :<, 
though  many  of  the  children  of  the  asylums  are  under  the  school  age  of  six 
years — ^how  many  it  has  not  been  ascertained : 


Prot^estant  OT)han  Asylum 

St.  Joseph's  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum 

St.  Ann's  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum .... . 

St  Vincent's  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum 

National  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Orphan  Home. 
Colored  orphans 


• 

«0 

9 

o 

C3 
1^ 

15 
S 

43 

54 

66 

15 

23 

151 

20 

22 

26 

11 

Total  nnmher  of  orphans  in  institutions. 


172 


o 

H 


97 

66 

151 
42 

37 


259  I  431 
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General  summary  of  private  schools  in  ike  District,^ 


■ 

Washington. 

• 

1 

1 
& 

I. — ^Number  of  private  elementary  schools : 

1.  White  schools.. ........................ ..•••. 

78 
7 

21 

99 

2.  Colored  schools. 

7 

Total  number  of  schools .........•....••...• 

85 

21 

106 

II.— Number  of  private  school  teachers: 

1.  Of  white  schools...... ........................ 

157 
7 

30 

187 

2.  Of  colored  schools  ............................ 

7 

Total  number  of  teachers. .................. 

364 

30 

194 

III. — Number  of  pupils  in  private  schools : 

1.  Whites. malois  ......i... ............ .......... 

2,335 
2,3d2 

420 
2J5 

2,755 

females. .............................. 

2,597 

Total  number  of  pupils,  white 

4,717 

635 

5,352 

2.  Colored,  males.... ...... ...... ...... ...... .... 

66 
166 

66 

females...  ...••  ........  .•...« 

166 

^ 

Total  number  of  pupils,  colored ............. 

232 

232 

Grand  total  of  private  pupils........ ........ 

4,940 

635 

5,584 

rV. — Cost  of  supporting  private  schools  :t 

1.  For  white  private  schools 

$110,389 
3,030 

$19,500 

$129, 8S9 

3,o:w 

2.  For  colorea  private  schools 

Total  cost  of  private  schools....  ••.••• ...... 

113,419 

19,500 

132,919 

8.  SCHOOL-HOUSBS,  PURMTURB,  AND  LIBRAEIBS. 

Washington  city. 

In  the  city  of  WashiDgton  there  are  ten  brick  buildings  iu  which  are  accom- 
modated  twenty -eight  schools  with  sixty  scholars  each.  One  of  these,  called 
the  Wallach  building,  is  well  arranged  to  accommodate  ten  schools,  and  is  situ- 
ated near  the  Navy  Yard.  Very  few  school  buildings  in  the  country  present 
a  better  external  appearance  than  tbis,  and  its  internal  accommodations  are 
very  good,  though  not  equal  to  its  appearance.  *  In  this  building,  as  in  many 
others  of  considerable  pretensions,  the  outside  appearance  has  been  regarded  at 
the  expense  of  internal  fitness  and  convenience,  though  at  present  it  is  de- 
cidedly superior  to  any  other  in  the  city.  It  has  a  capacious  assembling  hall, 
and,  what  is  very  essential  to  a  school  building  in  a  city,  it  is  surrounded  with 
a  plenty  of  ground,  enclosed,  for  out-door  exercises.  This  building  and  lot  cost 
tlie  city  some  $40,000,  which  may  be  considered  an  economical  expenditure. 
Of  the  other  brick  buildings,  two  accommodate  three  schools  each  ;  and  only 
one  of  these  two  may  be  considered  a  suitable  building  for  school  purposes, 
and  this  was  built  originally  for  an  engine-house,  situated  at  the  comer  of 
Sixth  street  west  and  New  York  avenue.    The  other,  situated  on  Third  street 

*  No  private  schools  in  the  county. 

t  The  cost  of  private  institutions,  on  account  of  indefinite  reports,  is  partly  made  up  from 
'arefol  estimates. 
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east,  18  an  old  market,  transfonaed,  or  rather  converted,  into  a  scbool-honse, 
with  very  little  transformation.  Three  other  brick  buildings  were  built  for 
schools,  and  acco;mmodate  two  schools  each,  in  a  comfortable  manner ;  though 
thej  lack  the  conveniences  of  modem  schi^ol  architecture.  One  of  these  is 
situated  in  the  second  ward,  one  in  the  fourth,  and  one  in  the  seventh  ward. 
The  other  brick  buildings  owned  by  the  city  were  all  built  for  some  other  purpose 
than  for  schools.  The'  wooden  buildings  owned  by  the  city  are  frail,  cheaply 
bnilt,  one  story,  and  in  most  cases  destitute  of  the  proper  appliances  and  com- 
forts of  good  school-houses. 

The  rented  buildings,  in  which  are  accommodated  one-half  of  the  white 
schools  of  the  city,  are  some  of  them  made  of  brick,  and  some  of  wood ;  and 
though  a  few  of  them  are  well  located  and  comfortable,  very  many  of  them  are 
badly  located,  uncomfortable,  and,  in .  some  cases,  unsightly  structures.  In 
consequence  of  the  greatly  increased  population  and  increased  demand  for 
school  accommodations,  without,  a  corresponding  increase  of  property  and 
pecuniary  means,  the  city  has  been  less  able  to  provide  more  and  better  accom- 
modations»  than  many  cities  of  less  population. 

There  is,  however,  in  process  of  erection  in  the  second  ward,  at  the  comer 
of  Thirteenth  street  west  and  K,  a  very  excellent  and  commodious  building, 
called  the  *'  Franklin  School  Building,"  which  will  rank  with  the  best  struc- 
tures of  the  kind  in  the  country,  and  will  cost  not  far  from  8 1 00,000.  The  tms tees 
hope  to  have  it  ready  for  occupancy  by  the  Ist  of  September,  1868. 

It  is  proper  to  state  here,  that,  so  far  as  there  may  be  any  deficiency  in  the 
character  and  location  of  the  public  school  buildings  of  this  city,  it  is  not 
owing  to  any  neglect  or  want  of  interest  on  the  part  of  those  gentlemen  who 
are  now  or  who  have  been  trustees.  On  the  contrary,*  the  history  and  condition 
of  the  schools  sl}pw  that  the  trastees  have  made  nse  of  every  means  in  their 
power,  in  the  most  economical,  laborious  and  efficient  manner,  and  that  their 
labors  have  been  attended  with  marked  success ;  for,  while  they  have  not  bccu 
provided  with  means  for  building  a  sufficient  number  of  good  school-houses, 
they  have  not  failed  to  supply  the  best  kind  of  school  furniture  for  even  the 
miserable  rooms,  in  some  cases,  they  have  been  obliged  to  occupy. 

Besides,  it  should  be  said,  to  the  credit  of  the  trustees,  that  they  have  pro- 
vided their  schools  with  as  good  teachers  as  will  be  found,  on  an  average,  in 
the  schools  of  many  of  our  most  favored  cities.  In  fact,  on  visiting  some  of 
the  school-rooms,  and  beholding  the  beautiful  school  furniture,  and  the  accom- 
plished and  fine-looking  teachers  iu  charge  of  them,  one  cannot  fail  to  be  struck 
with  an  unpleasant  contrast  between  the  buildings  and  their  contents. 

Buildings  Jar  colored  schools. 

The  trastees  of  the  colored  schools  of  this  ^  city  have  been  enabled,  by  the 
aid  of  money  received  from  the  city  and  from  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  to  build 
several  very  commodious,  though  plain,  school  buildings,  three  or  four  of 
which  will  accommodate  eight  schools  each.  Two  of  these  are  good  brick 
buildings,  which,  though  lacking  architectural  beauty  or  display,  and,  to  some 
extent,  proper  accommodations,  are  convenient,  and  meet  a  pressing  demand. 
Many  of  the  other  buildings  occupied  by  colored  schools  are  of  an  inferior  and 
forbidding  character,  as  they  are  located  in  unpleasant  and,  in  some  instances, 
unhealthy  localities. 

School  buildings  in  Georgetown, 

For  tbe  white  schools  there  are  but  two  buildings,  one  of  which  was  formerly 
a  small  brick  church,  now  fitted  up  with  four  very  convenient  and  appropriate 
school-rooms ;  and  the  other  built  of  wood  in  a  very  neat  and  substantial  man- 
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In  tbe  city  of  Washington  there  are  the  white  Bchoola,  under  the  direction  of 
twelve  trustees  who  are  nominated  bj  the  mayor  and  confirmed  by  the  aldermen. 
In  tbe  city  of  Georgetown  the  white  schools  are  under  the  control  of  a  board  of 
guardians,  seven  in  number,  who  are  appointed  by  the  joint  action  of  the  two 
boards  of  common  council. 

In  the  cities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown  together  there  is  also  an  organi- 
sation of  colored  schools  under  the  control  of  three  trustees  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who,  by  act  of  Congress,  receive  their  funds  for  the 
support  of  these  schools  from  the  treasuries  of  each  of  said  cities  in  proportion 
to  the  relative  number  of  white  and  colored  children  between  six  and  eighteen 
years  of  age.  Although  the  city  authorities  furnish  the  money  they  have  no 
control  of  its  expenditure,  nor  of  the  officers  who  are  charged  with  its  expendi- 
ture. There  is  another  organization  of  schools  in  the  county  under  the  direction 
of  seven  commissioners  who  are  appointed  by  the  levy  court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  who  are  to  provide  schools  for  both  the  white  and  colored  children. 

In  view  of  such  a  variety  of  systems,  controlled  by  different  and  independent 
bodies,  it  cannot  be  reasonablv  expected  that  there  could  be  that  unity  of  effort 
and  efficiency  of  operation  which  could  be  easily  and  economically  obtained  in 
a  portion  of  territory  so  limited,  and  subject  to  the  exclusive  control  of  Congress. 

It  is  proper  to  say,  that  in  spite  of  all  these  disadvantages,  which  could  all  be 
removed  by  a  proper  consolidation  of  the  different  systems,  there  is  a  commend- 
able degree  of  efficiency  in  each  of  the  said  organizations.  In  Washington, 
particularly,  while  the  range  of  studies  is  limited  or  mostly  confined  to  the  most 
common  branches,  such  as  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geography, 
it  is  believed  that  these  fundamental  branches  are  as  thoroughly  taught  and 
understood  by  the  pupils,  as  in  any  other  city.  It  is,  however,  important  and 
necessary  that  the  range  of  studies  should  be  extended  so  as  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  age  for  that  higher  education  which  is  provided  in  all  the  principal 
cities  of  the  country. 

In  neither  of  the  above-named  systems  is  there  any  provision  f  jr  a  general 
superintendent,  except  by  the  trustees  of  the  colored  schools. 

The  following  is  the  percentage  of  attendance  and  of  accommodations : 
« 

1.  In  Washington — 

White,  48 §  per  cent,  attend  either  pubjic  or  private  schools. 
24j^  per  cent,  attend  public  schools. 
24^  per  cent,  attend  private  schools. 
26  per  cent,  can  be  accommodated  in  public  schools. 
Colored,  31^  p^r  cent,  attend  public  or  private  schools. 
29  per  cent,  attend  public  schools. 
31  per  cent,  can  be  accommodated  in  the  public  schools. 

2.  In  Greorgetown — 

White,  4C|^  per  cent,  attend  either  public  or  private  schools. 

16J^  per  cent,  attend  public  schools. 

30  per  cent,  attend  private  schools. 

22^  per  cent,  can  be  accommodated  in  public  schools. 
Colored,  37^  per  cent,  attend  public  schools. 

50  per  cent,  can  be  accommodated  in  public  schools. 

3.  In  the  county — 

White,  24  per  cent,  attend  public  schools. 

29  per  cent,  can  be  accommodated  in  public  schools. 
Colored,  33  per  cent,  attend  public  schools. 

50  per  cent,  can  be  accommodated  in  public  schools. 
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4.  In  the  District  as  a  whole- 
White,  24  per  cent,  attend  public  schools. 

23J  per  cent,  attend  private  schools. 
Colored,  32  per  cent,  attend  public  schools. 
2^  per  cent,  attend  private  schools. 

By  comparing  the  returns  of  the  late  census  of  1867,  in  relation  to  those 
nnder  instmction,  with  the  results  of  actual  school  visitation,  an  apparent  dis* 
crepancy  will  be  perceived,  arising  from  the  following  considerations : 

Ist  The  census  report  includes  students  of  every  grade,  in  every  kind  of 
school  and  institution ;  but  this  report,  made  as  the  result  of  actual  visitation, 
aside  from  the  census  canvassers,  includes  only  such  public  and  private  schools 
as  may  be  called  elementary,  and  not  colleges  nor  law  and  medical  schools. 

2d.  The  census  report  includes  every  person  who  has  attended  any  school 
for  any  portion  of  the  year,  greater  or  less,  while  the  report  of  school  visitation 
includes  the  whole  amount  of  average  attendance  for  the  first  four  months  of 
1867;  and  the  mode  of  keeping  school  records  does  not  show  the  exact  number 
of  different  persons  who  may  have  attended  school  for  small  portions  of  this 
period.  No  records  are  kept  which  will  show  how  many  different  scholars  are^ 
received  into  each  and  aU  of  the  different  schools,  who  have  not  attended  any 
ether  school  of  any  kind  during  the  year.  This  result  could  be  gained  by  re- 
quiring each  and  every  school  to  keep  a  record  of  only  such  scholars  as  have 
been  in  no  other  school  during  the  year. 

The  cost  of  instructing  each  pupil,  without  including  the  cost  of  new  build- 
ings and  lots,  is  as  follows : 

In  WashiDgton — 

1.  Public  white  schools,  $18  67  per  scholar. 

2.  Private  white  schools,  $23  40  per  scholar. 

3.  Public  colored  schools,  $12  64  per  scholar. 

If  the  coBt  of  improvements  and  new  buildings  is  included,  it  will  be  as 
follows :  * 

1.  Public  white  schools,  $23  12^  per  scholar. 

2.  Public  colored  schools,  $23  00  per  scholar. 

In  Georgetown — 

1.  Public  white  schools,  $13  per  scholar. 

2.  Private  white  schools,  $30  70  per  scholar. 

3.  Public  colored  schools,  *$15  50  per  scholar 

In  the  county — 

1.  Public  white  schools,  $21  84  per  scholar. 

2.  Public  colored  schools,  $16  60. 

In  making  out  the  cost  of  private  schools,  the  whole  amount  of  receipts  is 
included,  without  reference  to  expenditures. 

The  cost  per  scholar  varies  in  different  schools  materially ;  from  $100  per 
year,  of  which  there  are  very  few,  down  to  $12;  and  in  a  few,  to  nothing.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  number  of  teachers  in  private  schools,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  scholars  taught,  is  nearly  double  that  of  the  public  schools. 

The  policy  of  renting  school  buildings  has  proved  financially  unwise  in 
Washington,  as  it  has  in  other  cities.  In  this  city  the  amount  of  rents,  and  the 
cost  of  fitting  up  rented  buildings,  is  not  far  from  the  sum  of  $18,000,  which, 
at  BIX  per  cent.,  in  the  interest  of  $300,000,  which  would  be  sufficient  to  build 
four  iirstdass  school  buildings,  like  the  Franklin  school  now  erecting  near  Frank- 
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lin  square,  large  enough  to  accommodate  twelve  or  fourteen  schools,  each  of 
sixty  pupils,  or  about  3,300  pupils  in  all,  instead  of  2,640,  which  can  now  be 
accommodated,  at  the  same  cost.  In  addition  to  the  economical  considerations 
of  this  policy,  is  that  of  health,  comfort,  and  convenience.  Instead  of  repulsive, 
unhealtny,  and  badly  located  school-rooms,  the  more  economical  policy  of  build- 
ing appropriate  school  buildings  would  be  seen  at  once,  in  the  improved  health 
of  teachers  and  pupils,  and  in  a  large  increase  of  attendance,  for  nothing  tends 
BO  much  to  keep  the  larger  portion  of  children  of  school-age  out  of  our  public 
schools  as  these  same  uncomfortable,  ill-adapted,  and  unheidthy  school-rooms. 

As  having  an  important  bearing  on  the  ability  of  the  District  to  maintain  a 
more  liberal  system  of  public  schools,  the  number  of  real  estate  owners,  renters, 
families,  and  voters,  is  given  from  the  late  census  returns : 

1.  Owners  of  real  estate — Whites.  6,485 ;  Colored,  1,399 — 7,884. 

2.  Renters  of  houses— Whites,  8,895 ;  Colored,  4,595 — 13,490. 

3.  Number  of  families— Whites,  16,254  ;  Colored,  7,241—23,495. 

4.  Number  of  houses  for  families,  20,023. 

5.  Number  of  voters  in  the  District,  viz :  Whites,  13,294 ;  Colored,  6,648 — 
19,942. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  census  returns  that  out  of  23,495  families,  or  of 
126,990  persons  in  this  District,  only  7,884  own  any  real  estate ;  and,  as  ascer-^ 
tained  from  the  books  of  the  assessors,  there  are  only  11.841  who  pay  any  tax 
personal  or  real. 

Number  unable  to  read  or  write  in  the  District,  over  fifteen  years  old : 

1.  Unable  to  read — Whites,  1,812;  Colored,  11,025. 

2.  Unable  to  write— Whites,  2,150 ;  Colored,  12,615.» 

Since  the  above  survey  of  the  condition  of  the  public  schools  in  the  District 
was  in  type,  a  more  searching  inquiry  has  been  instituted  into  the  historical 
development  of  education  in  all  its  departments  and  agencies,  and  particularly 
into  the  efforts  made  by  the  colored  population  for  the  instruction  of  their  chil- 
dren under  difficulties  the  most  formidable,  and  with  results  the  most  creditable 
to  themselves.  These  results,  witR  those  of  the  still  wider  and  larger  efforts  of 
benevolent  associations  in  behalf  of  this  oppressed  race,  and  the  legal  status  of 
the  colored  population  in  respect  to  schools  in  the  different  States,  will  be  found 
in  a  separate  paper  in  the  appendix. 

The  large  number  of  persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age  who  cannot  read  and 
write,  although  easily  accounted  for  in  the  case  of  the  colored  adults,  most  of 
whom  were  born  in  States  where  to  be  gathered  together  to  receive  instruction 
was  a  penal  offence,  is  a  fact  not  creditable  to  the  country,  and  points  out  the 
necessity  of  an  extension  of  the  means  of  education  for  illiterate  adults,  not 
only  in  this  District,  but  in  every  State,  as  'will  be  seen  from  the  tabulated  state- 
ments of  illiteracy  in  the  appendix,  compiled  from  the  censuses  of  1840,  1850, 
and  1860.  Unless  more  efficient  measures  are  taken  to  secure  the  attendance 
of  children  at  school,  the  ranks  of  this  immense  army  of  over  one  million  of 
adults  are  likely  to  be  kept  full,  notwithstanding  the  liberal  appropriations  in 
our  chief  cities  to  establisn  schools  for  the  free  instruction  of  all  children  and 
youth. 

*  The  large  number  of  colored  people  unable  to  read  and  write  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  lar^e 
number  who  came  into  the  city  during  and  in  consequence  of  the  rebellion,  directly  from  the 
slave  States,  where  it  was  made  a  crime  to  teach  colored  people  to  read  and  write,  as  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  I'irginia  latDS  of  1847  shows:  "Erory  assemblage  of  negroes  for  the 
purpose  of  instruction  in  reading  and  writing,  or  in  the  night  time  for  any  purpose,  shall  be 
an  unlawful  assembly."  Again :  '*  If  a  white  person  assemble  with  negroes  for  the  purpose 
of  instructing  them  to  read  and  write,  or  if  ho  associate  with  them  in  an  unlawful  assembly, 
he  shall  be  confined  in  jail  not  exceeding  six  months  and  be  fined  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
^""Uars."    Laws  similar  to  the  above  prevailed  in  most  of  the  slave  States. 
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III.— RELATIVE  EFFICIENCY  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

1.  OUTLINE  OP  SYSTEMS  AND  SUMMARY  OF   STATISTICS  OF   PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN 

THE  PRINXIPAL  CITIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  the  followiDg  brief  survey  of  public  instruction  in  the  principal  cities  of 
the  United  States  we  have  included  the  capital  as  well  as  the  large  commercial 
and  manufacturing  centres  of  each  State,  so  far  as  we  could  procure  the  neces- 
sarj  information ;  although,  for  convenience  of  reference,  they  are  introduced 
here  in  their  aphabetical  order. 

Albany,  New  York. 

The  population  of  the  city  of  Albany  in  1860  was  62,367  ;  in  1865  it  was 
62,613.  The  number  of  children  over  five  and  under  sixteen  years  of  ase  in 
1862  was  15,750.  The  average  daily  attendance  for  the  whole  year  in  the 
public  schools  was  4,463.  The  amount  expended  for  the  support  of  the  public 
schoob  in  1866  was  862,034  74. 

The  public  schools,  15  in  number,  are  placed  by  law  under  the  care  and 
management  of  the  board  of  education,  appointed  by  the  common  council. 

The  studies  pursued  in  the  schools  include  orthography,  reading,  geography, 
listory,  physiology,  mental  and  written  arithmetic,  music,  grammar,  composi- 
tion, algebra,  geometry,  and  natural  philosophy. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools  in  1866  was  103 — 
males,  18 ;  females,  85.  The  number  of  persons  between  5  and  21  years  of 
age  was  22,500.  The  number  of  free  schools  was  15  ;  the  number  of  private 
schools  75.  The  number  of  pupils  attending  private  schools  was  6,500.  The 
average  daily  attendance  in  the  public  schools  was  4,358.  The  number  of  vol- 
umes in  the  district  library  was  5,318,  valued  at  $8,500.  The  value  of  the 
school-houses  and  lots  was  8220,000.  The  cost  of  the  schools  per  scholar,  ou 
average  attendance,  was  814  23. 

In  1867  a  committee  of  the  board  of  education,  appointed  in  1866  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  public  high  school,  or  free  academy,  under 
the  control  of  the  board,  reported  in  favor  of  such  an  addition  to  the  schools, 
and  by  a  vote  of  the  people  such  an  academy  is  now  (1868)  in  operation. 

Annapolis,  Maryland, 

Annapolis,  the  capital  of  Maryland,  had  in  1860  a  population  of  4,529,  which 
in  1867  was  estimated  to  have  increased  to  over  6,000. 

The  public  schools  consist  of  two  primary  schools,  one  for  boys  and  the  other 
for  girls,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  in  1867  of  300  pupils.  No  details  fur- 
nished. 

Augusta,  Georgia, 

Augusta  bad  in  1860  a  population  of  12,493,  of  which  8,830  (8,444  white 
and  386  black)  were  free.  According  to  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of 
public  schools  in  1867,  there  were  986  pupils  enrolled  in  nine  schools,  with  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  542.    No  details  as  to  salaries,  studies,  or  expense. 

Augusta,  Maine. 

Augusta,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Maine,  had  in  1860  a  population  of  7,609. 
There  are  23  district  schools,  besides  a  graded  *'  village  school,"  (in  the  higher 
department  of  which  the  classics  and  higner  English  branches  are  taught,)  with 
an  attendance  of  3,632  pupils,  maintained  at  an  aggregate  expense  of  811,000, 
of  which  $5,000  were  raised  by  special  tax  in  the  "  villago  district." 
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Baltimorb,  Maryland.    * 

The  population  of  Baltimore  in  1860  was  212,419.  The  number  of  white 
persons  between  the  ages  of  5  and  20  years,  in  1866,  was  60,945.  The  colored 
persons  between  the  same  ages  numbered  8,091.  The  average  daily  attendance 
of  pupils  in  all  the  public  schools,  evening  schools  excepted,  for  the  year  end- 
ing December  31,  1867,  was  17,499. 

The  schools  ai-e  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  commissioners,  appointed  by 
the  city  council  and  commissioned  by  the  mayor,  consisting  of  twenty  members, 
one  for  each  ward.  The  officers  of  the  board  are  a  president,  treasurer,  super- 
intendent, and  secretary. 

In  1867,  the  number  of  students  in  the  City  College  was  302 ;  average 
attendance  283.  There  are  nine  recitation  rooms.  The  studies  are  English, 
parsiog,  analysis,  rhetoric,  composition,  elocution,  history.  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  writing,  bookkeeping,  natural  philosophy,  moral  philosophy, 
phy^ology,  chemistry,  geometry,  algebra,  mensuration,  surveying,  astronomy, 
Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German. 

There  are  10  Colored  primary  schools;  25  male  primary  schools,  and  31 
female  primary  schools ;  16  male  grammar  schools,  19  female  grammar  schools ; 
2  female  high  schools,  and  the  Baltimore  City  College. 

The  City  College  is  conducted  by  a  principal  and  professor  of  mental  and 
moral  philosophy,  with  a  salary  of  $2,200 ;  a  vice-principal  and  professor  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  with  a  salary  of  $2,000  ;  a  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  astronomy,  professor  of  mathematics,  professor  of  rhetoric,  a  pro- 
fessor of  natural  science,  and  a  professor  of  the  English  language  and  literature, 
with  salaries  of  81,800  each ;  and  three  other  professors  of  writing,  French  and 
German  languages,  with  salaries  of  $1,500  each. 

In  the  high  and  grammar  schools  there  are  48  male  and  457  female  teachers. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  female  high  schools  embraces  arithmetic,  algebra, 
geometry,  grammar,  composition,  astronomy,  l^Vench,  Oonstitutioa  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  moral  philosophy,  elocution,  natural  philosophy,  botany,  chemistry, 
universal  history,  history  of  the  United  States,  physiologr,  English  literature, 
physical  geography,  with  reading,  and  orthography  and  etymology,  besides 
two  regular  weekly  lessons  in  music.  The  average  attendance  in  the  eastern 
female  liigh  school  in  1866  was  220 ;  graduates  33.  The  cost  of  books  and 
stationery,  $2,275  48.  There  are  9  teachers :  1  principal,  male ;  1  first  assist- 
ant, female ;  and  7  female  assistants.  A  professor  of  music  attends  twice  a 
week  for  lessons  in  his  department.  The  number  of  rooms  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  school  is  8 ;  number  of  studies  21.  The  daily  sessions  are  of 
five  hours,  from  nine  o'clock  a.  m.  to  two  o'clock  p.  m.  Each  day  is  divided 
into  six  periods  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour  each,  giving  half  an  hour  for  recess. 
Fifty  recitations  are  conducted  each  day,  except  Wednesday  and  Friday,  when 
the  music  lessons  added  make  fifty-six.  The  average  attendance  in  the  western 
female  high  school,  in  1866,  was  263  ;  graduates  36.  Cost  of  books  and  sta- 
tionery, $1,512  61.  The  number  of  teachers,  including  the  principal,  is  11. 
The  number  of  rooms  is  11.  In  other  respects  the  aixangements  for  the  schools 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  eastern  high  school. 

In  the  grammar  schools  the  course  of  study  inclades  reading,  spelling,  intel- 
lectual and  written  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  history  of  the  United  States, 
geography,  penmanship,  natural  philosophy,  first  lessons  in  algebra,  composition, 
and  English  literature. 

In  the  primary  schools^commencing  with  alphabet  cards  and  spelling,  reading, 
mental  arithmetic,  primary  geography,  and  grammar  are  included  in  the  course. 

The  amount  paid  for  s^aries  of  teachers  in  all  the  schools,  in  1866,  was 
$107,502  33 ;  for  services  of  janitors,  $7,566  93 ;  for  books  and  stationery, 
$34,349  42 ;  and  the  whole  amount  expended  was  $325,665  60.    The  amount 
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expended  for  daj  schools  only  was  $299,703  45,  giving  an  average  cost  per 
pnpii  of  124  53.  In  1867  the  salaries  of  teachers  for  three- fourths  of  the  year, 
ending  December  31,  amounted  to  $207,617  60 ;  and  the  total  expenses  for 
schools  for  that  period  were  $335,945  75.  The  special  supervision  of  the 
Bcboola  is  given  to  the  superintendent,  who  devotes  his  whole  time  to  the  work. 

Bangor,  Maine. 

The  city  of  Baogor  contained  a  population  of  16^407  in  1860.  The  number 
o£  pupils  attending  the  public  schools  of  the  city  in  the  summer  term  of  1866 
was  3,499 ;  the  average  attendance  2,840.  The  number  attending  in  the  winter 
term  of  1866-'67  was  3,659  ;  th&  average  attendance  2,788. 

The  superintending  school  coimnittee  consists  of  six  members.  The  schools 
under  the  charge,  of  this  committee  are  classified  as  suburban  schools,  and  these 
are  called  district  schools,  of  which  there  are  twelve,  each  under  the  care  of 
fcnaale  teachers,  some  districts  employing  one  and  some  two  teachers.  The 
next  in  order  are  the  primary  schools,  of  which  there  are  17;  the  next  are 
mixed  intermediate  and  primary,  4  in  number ;  intermediate,  11 ;  grammar 
schools,  2  for  boys  and  3  for  girls  ;  select,  1  for  boys  and  2  for  girls,  and  the 
high  school.  The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  was  72 — males,  4 ; 
iemales,  68 ;  principals,  59  ;  assistants,  13. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  high  school  during  the  snmmer  term  was  99 ;  the 
average  number,  94.  The.  number  in  the  winter  term,  88 ;  average  number,  78. 
The  percentage  of  attendance  for  the  year  in  the  high  school  was  98. 

The  advance  in  compensation  of  teachers  for  the  last  five  years  is  27  per 
cent,  in  the  aggregate ;  that  of  the  primary  and  intermediate  school  teachers 
has  advanced  40  per  cent,  in  that  period.  The  whole  amount  of  compensation 
to  teachers  for  the  year  was  $17,861  75;  the  total  cost  of  the  schools  for  the 
year,  $22,642  56.    Expense  per  scholar,  on  average  attendance,  $&  04. 

With  regard  to  the  school-houses  for  the  accommodation  of  the  schools,  the 
superintendent,  in  his  report,  says  :  '<  We  have  sufficient  school-houses  for  the 
accommodation  of  all  the  pupils  attending  school,  but  several  of  the  older  ones 
are  quite  worn  out,  and  unsuited  to  school  purposes.  They  have  done  good 
service  in  their  day,  and  are  worthy  of  reverence,  as  monuments  of  the  liberality 
of  the  time  when  they  were  looked  upon  with  pride  and  complacency.  But  in 
size,  arrangement,  and  style,  as  well  as  in  material,  they  have  outlived  their 
time,  and,  with  suitable  marks  of  honor  and  respect,  should  now  give  place  to 
worthier  representatives  of  the  educational  requirements  and  architecture  of  the 
present  day." 

Boston,  Massachusetts, 

The  population  of  the  city  of  Boston,  in  1860,  was  177,840.  The  popula- 
tion In  1865  was  192,324,  and  by  the  accession  of  Boxbury,  in  1867,  the 
number  of  persons  in  the  city  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age  May  1, 
1865,  was  34,902. 

The  average  whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  schools  ef  all  grades 
during  the  year  1866  was  27,723;  the  average  daily  attendance  in  all  the 
^chools  was  25,809;  the  average  per  cent,  of  attendance  of  all  the  schools  was 
93.35.  In  order  to  prevent  truancy,  four  policemen,  each  having  a  salary  of 
Sl,200»  are  employed  to  look  after  children  who  are  absent  from  school. 

The  school  committee  of  Boston  consists  of  the  mayor,  the  president  of  the 
common  council,  and  six  persons  firom  each  of  the  twelve  wards,  who  are  chosen 
by  the  people,  two  being  chosen  each  year  in  each  ward,  and  holding  their 
otfice  for  three  years ;  seventy-two  in  all.  They  may  choose  a  secretary  and 
8uch  subordinate  officers  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  and  shall  define  their 
duties  and  fix  their  respective  salaries.  They  have  the  care  and  management 
of  the  public  schools,  and  may  elect  such  instructors  as  they  think  proper,  and 
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remove  tbe  same  when  tbey  coneider  it  expedient.  The  president,  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  board  in  each  year,  appoints,  enbject  to  the  approval  of  the  board, 
the  following  standing  committees  of  five  members  each :  on  elections,  mles  and 
regulations,  accounts,  school-houses,  salaries,  text  books,  music,  and  printing; 
and  tbe  following,  of  thirteen  members  each,  one  to  be  selected  from  each  of  the 
twelve  wards :  on  the  Latin  school,  on  the  English  high  school,  and  on  the  girls' 
high  and  normal  school.  At  all  meetings  of  the  committee  the  mayor,  styled 
president,  shall  preside ;  in  his  absence  the  president  of  the  common  council, 
and  in  the  absence  of  both  a  president  pro  tern,  is  chosen. 

For  convenience  in  the  management  of  the  primary  and  grammar  schools,  the 
city  is  divided  into  as  many  districts  as  it  ha&  grammar  schools,  and  each  dis- 
trict takes  its  name  from  the  grammar  school  within  its  boundaries.  The  presi- 
dent appoints  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  in  each  year,  and  subject  to  its 
approval,  a  standing  committee  on  each  district,  whose  number,  in  each  case, 
shall  be  proportionate  to  the  number  of  schools  in  the  district.  The  member 
first  named  on  any  committee  shall  be  the  chairman,  except  that  the  committee 
on  the  Latin,  English,  high^  and  girls'  high  and  normal  schools  may  severally 
elect  their  own  chairman. 

The  number  of  districts  into  which  the  schools  were  grouped  for  supervision 
in  1866  was  21 ;  number  of  high  schools,  3— one  Latin  school  for  boys,  one 
English  high  school  for  boys,  and  one  high  and  normal  school  for  girls ;  the 
number  of  grammar  schools  was  21 — for  boys  7,  for  girls  7,  for  boys  and  girls 
7 ;  the  number  of  primary  schools  for  boys  and  girls  was  266 ;  whole  number  of 
schools,  280 ;  the  number  of  teachers  in  high  schools,  33 — males  19,  females  14; 
the  number  in  grammar  schools  was  323 — males  44,  females  279 ;  the  number 
in  primary  schools  was  257 ;  the  whole  number  of  teachers  was  612 — males  66, 
females  547,  regular  teachers  594,  special  teachers  18.  A  new  grammar  school 
was  added  in  1867,  called  the  Norcross  grammar  school,  of  course  adding  to 
the  number  of  teachers  given  above. 

The  primary  schools  of  Boston  are  arranged  in  six  classes,  the  order  of  the 
exercises  and  lessons  assigned  to  each  class  being  determined  by  the  teacher, 
subject,  however,  to  the  direction  of  the  committee  of  the  school.  The  studies 
of  these  schools  are  spelling,  reading,  the  use  of  the  primary  school  tablets,  and 
Slate's  &  Eaton's  primary  arithmetic,  oral  lessons,  singing  and  physical  exer- 
cises throughout  the  course  in  these  classes. 

The  grammar  schools  form  the  second  grade  in  the  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion. In  them  are  taught  the  common  branches  of  an  English  education.  The 
schools  for  boys  are  each  instructed  by  a  master,  a  sub-master,  an  usher,  a  head 
assistant,  and  three  or  more  female  assistants.  - 

The  schools  for  girls  are  each  instructed  by  a  master,  a  head  assistant  for 
each  story  in  the  building,  and  three  or  more  female  assistants. 

The  mixed  schools  (boys  and  girls)  are  instructed  by  a  master,  a  sub-master, 
a  head  assistant  for  each  story  in  the  building,  and  three  or  more  female  assist- 
ants. Each  school  is  allowed  a  teacher  for  every  fifty-six  pupils  on  the  register, 
and  an  additional  female  assistant  may  be  appointed  whenever  there  are  thirty 
scholars  above  the  complement  for  the  teachers  already  in  the  school,  if  the  dis- 
trict committee  deem  it  expedient. 

No  lessons  are  assigned  to  girls  to  be  studied  out  of  school,  and  in  the  assign- 
ing out  of  school  lessons  to  boys  the  instructors  shall  not  assign  a  lon^r  lesson 
daily  than  a  boy  of  good  capacity  can  acquire  by  an  hour's  study,  nor  are  the 
lessons  assigned  in  sehool  to  be  so  long  as  to  require  a  scholar  of  ordinary 
capacity  to  study  out  of  school  in  order  to  learn  them,  and  no  out  of  school 
ksson  shall  be  assigned  on  Saturday. 

Each  school,  or  department  of  a  school,  is  divided  into  four  classes.  Each 
class  shall  consist  of  two  or  more  divisions,  each  of  which  sections  shall  pursue 
the  same  studies  and  use  the  text  books  assigned  to  its  class. 
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In  teaching  arithroetic  every  teacber  maj  use  sach  books  as  be  may  deem 
proper,  for  the  purpose  of  illustration  lind  examples ;  but  eucb  books  shall  not 
be  used  to  the  exclusion  or  neglect  of  the  prescribed  text  books.  One  treatise 
on  mental  arithmetic  and  one  on  written  arithmetic,  and  no  more,  shall  be  used 
as  text  books  in  the  grammar  schools.  Two  half  hours  each  weeks  are  devoted 
to  the  study  and  practice  of  music  in  the  grammar  schools.  No  scholars  are 
permitted  to  remain  In  the  first  class  in  the  .grammar  schools  who  are  qualified 
to  join  the  English  high  or  the  girls'  high  and  normal  school. 

The  English  high  school  was  instituted  in  1821,  with  the  design  of  furnishing 
the  young  men  of  the  city  who  are  not  intended  for  a  collegiate  course  of  study, 
and  who  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  other  public  schools,  with  the 
means  of  completing  a  good  English  education  and  "fitting  themselves  for  all  the 
departments  of  commercial  life.  The  prescribed  course  of  studies  is  arranged 
for  three  years.  Those  who  wish  to  pursue  further  some  of  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  mathematics,  and  other  branches,  have  the  privilege  of  remaining 
another  year  at  school.  This  institution  is  furnished  with  valuable  mathemati- 
cal and  philosophical  apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  experiment  and  illustration. 
In  this  school  there  is  a  master,  two  sub-masters,  and  as  many  ushers  as  to 
allow  one  instructor  to  every  thirty-five  pupils.  It  is  a  necessary  qualification 
in  all  these  instructors  that  they  have  been  educated  at  some  respectable 
college,  and  that  they  be  competent  to  instruct  in  the  French  language.  The 
school  holds  one  session  daily,  commencing  at  9  a.  in.  and  closing  at  2  p.  m., 
except  on  Saturday,  when  it  closes  at  1  p.  ni. 

The  girls'  high  and  normal  school  was  instituted  in  1852,  with  the  design  of 
famishing  to  those  pupils  who  have  passed  through  the  usual  course  of  study 
at  the  grammar  schools  for  girls,  and  at  other  girls'  schools  in  the  city,  an 
opportunity  for  a  higher  and  more  extended  education,  and  also  to  fit  such  of 
them  as  desire  to  become  teachers.  Candidates  for  admission  must  be  over 
fifteen  years  of  age.  The  course  of  study  is  arranged  for  three  years.  Pupils 
who  attend  for  that  period,  and  who  complete  the  course  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  are  entitled  to  a  diploma,  or  certificate  to  that  eflfect,  on  leaving  school. 

The  superintendent,  in  his  report  for  1866-'67,  says  of  the  training  depart- 
ment in  the  girls'  high  and  normal  school,  it ''  ought  no  longer  to  be  considered 
an  experiment,  but  an  institution  permanently  established.  Its  influence  on  our 
primary  and  grammar  schools  has  been  in  a  high  degree  beneficial.  I  think  I 
speak  within  the  bounds  of  truth  when  I  say  that  every  one  of  its  graduates 
appointed  to  a  place  in  our  schools  is  worth  to  the  city  a  hundred  per  cent, 
more  daring  the  first  year  than  the  same  person  would  have  been,  had  she  gone 
directly  into  the  service  without  the  training  here  afforded." 

The  Latin  grammar  school  was  instituted  early  in  th«  seventeenth  century, 
(1637.)  The  rudiments  of  Latin  and  Greek  are  taught,  and  scholars  are  fitted 
for  the  most  respectable  colleges.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  mathematics, 
geography,  history,  declamation,  English  grammar,  composition,  and  in  the 
French  language.  Candidates  for  admission  must  be  ten  years  of  age.  The 
regular  course  of  instruction  continues  six  years,  and  no  scholar  can  remain 
longer  in  the  school,  unless  by  written  leave  of  the  committee;  but  scholars 
may  be  advanced  according  to  scholarship,  and  complete  the  course  in  five 
years.  The  session  of  the  school  is  the  same  as  in  the  English  high  school. 
A  diploma  or  certificate  is  given  to  that  effect,  if  the  coarse  is  satisfactorily 
completed. 

*'The  truant  laws  of  the  State,"  remark  the  committee  in  1867,  *<have  been 
enforced  in  Boston,  as  in  other  cities  of  the  commonwealth,  in  a  spirit  of  wise 
moderation  and  witU  good  results.  If  in  some  respects  harsh,  and  seemingly 
a  departure  from  the  principles  of  our  free  institutions,  not  to  interfere,  unlf^ss 
the  safety  and  order  of  society  require  it,  with  individual  liberty  of  action, 
public  opinion  has  acquiesced  in  their  necessity.     In  an  effort  to  amend  them  in 
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1866  the  legislature  rendered  tbem  nngatory,  but  the  mistake  was  corrected  the 
present  year.  The  statntes  provide  that  children  who  have  entered  the  schools 
and  fail  to  attend,  or  are  vagrants  about  the  streets,  shail  be  sent  to  institntions 
of  a  penal  nature,  punishing  with  fine  parents  who,  without  satisfactory 
reasons,  neglect  to  have  their  children  educated,  as  well  as  corporations  employ- 
ing young  persons  under  twelve,  who  have  not  been,  during  the  proceeding  year, 
three  months  at  school. 

*'  In  some  places,  before  resorting  to  extreme  measures,  truants  and  absentees 
are  relegated  to  intermediate  schools  and  subjected  to  rigorous  discipline.  In 
Boston  efforts  are  made  to  reclaim  them,  aqd,  if  not  successful,  they  are  sent  to 
Deer  island,  where,  in  buildings  apart  from  the  alms  house  and  other  institutions, 
they  are  kept  under  rigid  surveillance  and  compelled  to  learn.  It  is  not  an 
agreeable  feature  in  our  system  of  public  instruction ;  and  if  the  expense  were 
no  objection,  the  alms  house  at  Boxbury,  or  accommodation  on  some  other  of 
the  islands  in  the  harbor,  might  be  preferred.  But  the  facility  of  communication 
with  Deer  island  by  boat  is  one  argument  in  favor  of  the  present  arrangement ; 
reluctance  to  incur  the  disgrace  of  banishment  to  a  penal  settlement,  in  operating 
as  a  check  upon  truancy,  is  another.  Before  applying  to  the  magistrate  for  a 
warrant,  the  officer  uses  his  influence  with,  child  and  parents.  The  judges  are 
governed  by  what  seems  best  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  ofTender,  who  is 
treated  with  the  utmost  tenderness.  Upon  reliable  indications  of  amendment 
he  is  permitted  to  return  to  his  home." 

The  expenses  accruing  under  the  supervision  of  the  board  for  the  year 
1866-67  were,  for  salaries  of  teachers,  $403,300  82;  incidental,  $172,520  76; 
school-houses  and  lots,  $200,553  64 ;  total,  $776,375  22.  The  school  committee, 
in  their  report,  say  that  ** within  the  last  twelve  years  there  has  been  paid  by 
this  city,  salaries  to  teachers.  $3,668,000."  The  cost  per  scholar  for  1866-*67, 
on  average  attendance,  was  $22  69.  The  expense  for  administration  was 
$10,912  50. 

The  superintendent,  in  his  report  for  1865,  says:  "The  liberal  provision 
which  has  been  made  in  this  city  for  public  education  has  kept  the  schools  up 
to  so  high  a  standard,  both  as  regards  accommodations  and  ih^  quantity  ana 
quality  of  instruction  imparted,  that  they  afford  the  best  available  schooling  for 
the  children  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  well-to-do  taxpayers.  It  is  thus  that  our 
liberal  policy  has  proved  itself  economical.  It  has  enabled  us  to  provide  tuition 
at  $20  per  pupil,  as  good,  perhaps,  as  is  afforded  in  private  schools  at  $200.  or 
ten  times  the  rate.  It  has  enabled  us  to  make  greater  progress  than  any  other 
large  city  has  made  toward  the  true  ideal  of  a  system  of  public  education, 
which  requires  that  the  schools  shall  he  fret  to  all,  good  enough  for  all,  and 
attended  by  the  child^n  of  all." 

Bbooklvx,  New  York, 

The  population  of  Brooklyn  in  1865  was  296,378.  The  number  of  r^atered 
scholars,  September  30,  1867,  was  25,50S. 

The  board  of  education  consists  of  forty-five  members,  appointed  by  the 
common  council,  and  holding  their  office  for  three  years.  They  have  the  entire 
charge  and  direction  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  and  of  the  school  moneys 
raised  to  support  the  same,  and  have  power  to  appoint  a  city  superintendent, 
secretary,  and  other  necessary  officers.  The  officers  of  the  board  are  a  presi- 
dent, vice-president,  city  superintendent,  assistant  superintendent,  secretary, 
clerk,  messenger,  and  superintendent  of  repairs.  The  amount  of  salaries  paid 
these  officers  was  $9,239  49  for  the  year  ending  January  31,  1867. 

The  schools  are  primary  and  grammar  schools,  with  a  supplementary  course 
of  instruction  in  the  latter,  and  training  schools  for  the  instruction  of  primary 
teachers  in  the  principles  and  methods  of  instruction.    In  the  primary  schools 
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tbero  are  six  grades,  and  the  same  number  in  the  grammar  schools,  the  course 
of  instruction  embracing,  in  the  highest  grade  of  the  latter,  reading,  spelling, 
penmanship,  drawing,  arithmetic  completed,  algebra,  geography,  grammar, 
formal  essays,  impromptu  composition  and  declamation,  astronomy,  book-keep- 
ing, physiology,  history,  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Great  prominence  is  jgiven  to  oral  instruction  throughout  the  course,  and  in 
the  primary  schools  to  object  teaching.  The  length  of  an  exercise  in  the  three 
lowest  grades  is  not  to  exceed  15  minutes ;  in  the  next  three,  20  minutes ;  and 
in  the  grammar  dapartment,  from  20  to  40  minutes. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  is  five  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  (589) — 
males,  28;  females,  561.  There  are  also  5  mueic  teachers,  with  an  aggregate 
■alary  of  $6,499  90.  The  salaries  of  the  regular  teachers  of  the  day  schools 
was  $260,074  85,  giving  an  average  of  $441  55  per  teacher.  The  expense  for 
janitor's  wages  and  cleaning  rooms  was  $16,859  50,  and  the  total  expense  for 
the  year  was  $315,079  13,  making  the  cost  per  pupil  $12  35. 

The  amount  expended  during  the  year  for  new  school  buildings  was 
$64,310  91 ;  for  repairs  and  furnishing,  $26,240  79. 

The  number  of  volumes  in  the  city  school  libraries  is  36,249. 

« 
Buffalo,  New  York. 

The  popalation  of  Buffalo  in  1860  was  81,129,  and  in  1865,  94,502. 

In  1866  there  were  38  school  districts,  232  licensed  teachers,  26,000  children 
between  5  and  21  years,  36  free  schools  with  18,105  pupils  enrolled,  having  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  8,573  ;  57  private  schools  with  8.042  pupils. 

There  were  14,089  volumes  in  the  district  school  libraries,  valued  at  $15,858. 
The  schools  are  under  the  care  of  the  city  councils,  which  elect  a  superintendent 
of  public  schools  with  a  salary  of  $1,200,  who  is  allowed  a  clerk  with  a  salary 
of  $525. 

The  amount  paid  for  teachers'  wages  was  $130,393  37;  for  libraries, 
$1,607  90;  school  apparatus,  $642  93;  for  colored  schools,  $1,116  25;  for 
school-houses,  sites,  famiture,  &c.,  $42,001  88,  and  for  all  other  incidentals, 
$27,734  59;  and  the  whole  amount  of  school  expenditure  was  $203,496  91. 

The  increase  of  expenditures  for  public  schools  has  kept  pace  with  the 
increase  of  attendance.  In  1858  the  attendance  was  14,750,  at  a  cost  of 
$109,773  17;  in  1867,  19,414,  at  a  cost  of  $175,000.  In  1866-'67  the  State 
authorities  determined  to  locate  in  Buffalo  one  of  the  six  State  normal  schools 
provided  for  by  the  legislature  in  1866.  The  county  and  city  authorities  have 
appropriated  $90,000  for  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings,  and  the  State 
appropriates  $12,000  annually  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  institution. 

BuBLiNGTON,  VermonL 

The  population  of  Burlington  in  1860  was  7,713.  In  1867  the  number  of 
children  between  4  and  18  years  was  2,445. 

The  old  town  system  was  superseded  by  a  board  of  school  commissioners  in 
1867,  consisting  of  a  superintendent  who  is  ex  officio  a  member  and  president 
of  the  board,  and  two  members  from  each  of  the  wards  of  the  city,  elected  by  the 
people ;  and  they  hold  their  offices  three  years,  one  going  out  and  a  substitute 
elected  each  year.  This  board  is  clothed  with  full  authority  over  the  public 
schools,  as  in  other  cities. 

During  the  year  1867,  only  913  children  out  of  2.445  between  the  ages  of 
4  and  18  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools ;  about  600  were  in  Catholic 
schools  and  a  portion  attended  private  schools,  leaving  a  large  number  unac- 
counted for. 

The  superintendent  receives  a  salary  of  $1,000 ;  the  principal  of  the  high 
school,  $1,200— to  be  increased  to  $1,500;  first  assistants,  $600;  and  second 
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assigtant,  $400.  The  teachers  of  the  grammar  schools  (ladies)  receive  Sll  per 
"^(•ek ;  of  the  intermediate  schoold,  $9  to  $10  per  week ;  and  for  the  primary, 
87  50  to  t9  per  week. 

Cambridge,  MaaacAutetts. 

In  1860  Cambridge  had  a  population  of  26»060,  which  in  1865  h&d  increased 
to  29,114. 

The  schools  are  in  charge  of  a  board,  of  which  the  mayor  is  ex  officio  a  mem- 
ber and  chairman.  This  board  appoints  a  secretary,  who  is  superintendent  with 
a  salary  of  $2,500,  and  the  following  sub-committees : 

1.  On  rnles  and  regulations. 

2.  On  school- houses  and  estimates. 

3.  On  salaries. 

4.  On  text-books. 

5.  On  music. 

The  system  embraced  on  the  let  of  January,  1868,  1  high  school,  with  9 
teachers  and  290  pupils,  in  an  English  and  a  classical  course;  7  grammar 
schools,  with  58  teachers  and  2,549  pupils ;  and  24  primary  schools,  with  58 
teachers  and  3,025  pupils,  besides  a  teacher  of  music — making  a  total  of  126 
teachers  and  5,8C4  pupils,  at  an  aggregate  salary  of  $82,900.  The  building 
occupied  by  the  high  school  is  one  of  the  best  school  structures  in  the  oountry, 
and  the  condition  of  the  schools  generally  is  excellent. 

Crarlestown,  Ma99achu$etU. 

Gharlestown  had  a  population  in  I860  of  25,065, *and  in  1865  of  26,399. 

The  schools  consist  of  33  primary  schools,  with  2,789  pupils;  5  grammar 
schools,  and  2  intermediate  schools  with  3,021  pupils;  and  one  high  schifol  for 
boys  and  girls,  with  163  pupils — males,  51 ;  females,  112  ;  total,  53  schools  and 
60  teachers,  and  5,973  pupils,  with  an  average  attendance  of  5,169. 

The  superintendent  is  required  to  hold  stated  meetings  of  the  primary  and 
intermediate  school  teachers  once  in  each  quarter,  for  which  occasion  he  can 
direct  the  schools  to  be  dismissed,  and  he  can  do  the  same  for  the  grammar 
school. 

The  expenses  of  the  public  schools  in  1866-'67  were  $66,034,  of  which  the 
sum  of  $56,000  was  paid  for  teachers'  salaries  and  $10,034  for  incidentals. 

Charlrston,  South  Carolina, 

• 

Charleston  had  in  1860  a  population  of  40,522—23,376  whites,  and  3,337 
free  blacks,  and  13,909  slaves. 

Prior  to  1854  a  system  of  free  schools  for  the.  poor  existed,  which  did  not  meet 
the  wants  of  any  class,  and  it  was  superseded  in  that  year  by  a  system  of  pub- 
lic schools.  Under  the  lead  of  Hon.  G.  G.  Memminger  and  Jefferson  Bennett, 
the  State  made  special  appropriation  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  a  suitable 
building,  and  in  it  was  organized  in  1855,  a  graded  school,  with  J.  A.  Geddings  as 
principal,  with  several  well-qualified  female  teachers.  The  success  of  this 
school  in  meiDting  the  educational  wants  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  led  to  the 
establishment  of  several  other  schools  of  the  same  kind,  and  in  1859  of  a  State 
normal  and  high  school  for  girls,  with  a  principal  taken  from  one  of  the  beat 
public  schools  in  Boston.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  there  was  iu  opera- 
tion a  system  of  public  schools  as  efficient,  in  reference  to  the  white  populationy 
as  existed  in  any  city  in  the  Union. 

Chelsea,  MaMachusetts. 

The  population  of  the  city  of  Chelsea  in  1860  was  13,325,  which  in  1865 
had  increased  to  14,403. 
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The  Bcliools  are  classified  iato  1  high  school,  with  104  pupils ;  3  grammar 
schools,  with  1,497  papils;  26  primary  schools,  with  IA'^7  pupils;  total  3,028 
pnpils  and  60  teachers,  under  the  charge  of  a  committee,  of  which  the  mayor 
and  president  of  the  common  council  are  memhers,  and  two  members  from  each 
of  the  four  wards  of  the  city.  The  committee  ask  for  the  appointment  of  a 
superintendent  "  to  bring  all  teachers,  all  grades  of  schools,  in  all  sections  of  the 
city,  into  one  scheme  of  edocation."    The  cost  of  schools  in  1866  was  $46,000. 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

The  population  of  Chicago  in  1860  was  109,260,  and  in  October,  1866, 
200,418;  and  the  number  of  persons,  in  1866,  between  six&nd  twenty -ane  ye&TB, 
53,100. 

The  nnmber  of  school  districts  is  21.  There  is  one  high  school,  18  district 
schools,  and  three  independent  primary. 

Thirty-two  school  buildings  are  owned  by  the  city,  and  six  are  rented.  In 
the  high  school  there  are  11  school-rooms;  in  the  district  schools,  211;  in  the 
independent  primary  school  buildings  there  are  18  rooms.  In  all  the  buildings 
there  are  32  recitation  rooms,  and  six  wardrobes  used  for  recitations. 

In  the  high  school  there  are  8  male  and  4  female  teachers ;  in  the  district 
schools  there  are  17  male  and  267  female  teachers;  and  in  the  independent 
primary  schools  are  21  female  teachers.  Besides,  there  are  2  male  teachers  of 
Yocal  music.    The  whole  number  of  teachers  is  319. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  district  and  primary  schools  is, 
males,  13,827;  females,  13.024;  total,  26,851.  Uigh  school,  409;  total  num- 
ber of  pupils,  27,260.  The  average  number  belonging  in  the  district  and 
primary  schools  was  16,042,  and  in  the  high  school,  350.  The  average  daily 
attendance  in  the  district  and  primary  schools  was  15,074;  in  high  school,  339. 
The  percentage  of  average  number  belonging  upon  the  whole  number  enrolled 
was  60.5  per  cent.;  the  same  percentage  of  high  school,  85^  per  cent.  The 
percentage  of  average  attendance  to  the  average  number  belonging  was  94  per 
cent;  the  same  percentage  of  high  school,  96.7  per  cent. 

The  expenditures  for  schools  were  as  follows :  For  salaries  of  teachers  in 
high  school,  S19,215  69;  for  district  and  primary  schools,  8208,309  28;  for 
incidentals,  S69,147  92;  for  permanent  improvements,  $135,354  74;  total  expen- 
ditures, $432,027  63. 

The  salaries  for  grades  of  teachers  were:  for  principal  of  high  school, 
$2,400;  for  principal  of  normal  department,  $2,200;  for  male  assistants  in  the 
high  school,  $2,000;  for  male  assistant  teacher  of  French.  $600;  for  training 
teacher,  $1,100;  for  female  assistants  in  high  school,  $1,100;  for  principals  of 
17  district  schools,  first  year  $1 ,800..  second  year  $1,900,  and  third  year  $2,000 ; 
for  principals  of  three  district  schools,  $1,600;  for  principals  of  one  district  and 
of  three  primary  schools,  $1,000  each;  for  head  asMStants,  $1,000;  and  for 
other  female  assistants  in  district  and  primary  schools  for  14  weeks  at  the  rate 
of  $450;  for  the  first  year  thereafter  $550,  second  year.  $650,  and  for  the  third 
year  and  subsequently,  $700 ;  for  teachers  of  vocal  music,  $2>000. 

The  cost  per  scholar  per  annum  on  school  census  for  tn.tion  aloiie,  $4  28; 
upon  number  enrolled  for  tuition  alone ;  $8  35  ;  upon  average  number  belong- 
ing for  tuition  alone,  $13  88  ;  upon  school  census  for  incidonials,  alone,  $1  30; 
upon  number  enrolled  for  incidentals,  $2  54 ;  upon  average  number  belonging 
for  incidentals,  $4  22 ;  upon  average  number  belonging,  including  all  expenses 
and  6  per  cent,  upon  school  property,  $21  15  ;  upon  average  number  belong  ng 
to  high  School :  Ist,  for  tuition  alone  per  annum,  $54  90  ;  2d,  for  tuition  and 
incidentals,  $62  57 ;  3d,  for  tuition,  incidentals,  and  6  per  cent,  on  property, 
$71  70. 

The  receipts  fix>m  all  sources  were  from  the  three-mill  tax,  $234,445  92 ;  from 
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the  State  fund,  $29,616  79  ;  fVom  rents  and  interests,  (42,584  30 ;  from  sale  of 
school  construction  bonds,  $81,344;  total  amount  of  recc^ipts,  387,991  01. 

The  whole  number  of  Beat?  provided  during  the  year,  2,100 ;  the  number  of 
seats  for  the  last  year,  13,902;  total  number  of  seats,  16,092.  Average  num- 
ber of  pupils  belonging,  16,042  ;  number  of  seats  in  rented  buildings.  1,375. 

The  city  owns  32  buildings,  14  of  which  are  of  brick  and  cost  from  $s,750 
to  $35,000  each,  besides  the  lots;  17  of  which  are  of  wood,  and  cost  from  $500  to 
$13,500 ;  and  1  stone,  costing  $30,000.  The  entire  value  of  the  school  build- 
ings is  $416,850;  of  the  school  lots  $434,020 ;  total  value  of  school  buildings 
and  lots,  $850,870. 

All  the  diatrict  and  primary  schools  are  divided  into  ten  grades  for  each  dis- 
trict, four  of  which  are  for  the  grammar  department  and  six  for  the  primaiy 
department. 

Studies  pursued  in  the  high  school :  geography,  history,  arithmetic,  algebra, 
geometry,  and  the  higher  mathematics,  botany,  astronomy,  physiology,  natural 
philosophy,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  rhetoric,  political  economy,  mental  philosophy. 
Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  in  addition  to  such  classical  studies  as  will 
fit  pupils  for  the  best  colleges. 

In  the  grammar  and  primary  departments  of  the  district  schools  the  studies 
are  reading,  Bpelling,  history  of  the  United  States,  English  grammar,  geography, 
arithmetic,  and  penmanship. 

The  board  of  education  consists  of  16  school  inspectors,  one  from  each  ward 
of  the  city,  elected  by  the  common  council,  and  it  is  divided  in  four  classes ; 
each  class  holding  office  four  years ;  one  class  going  out  of  office  and  another 
dass  coming  in,  each  year. 

The  duties  of  the  board  are  '*  to  establish  all  such  by-laws,  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  their  own  government,  and  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
a  proper  and  uniform  system  of  discipline  in  the  several  schools,  as  may  in  their 
opinion  be  necessary." 

The  office  of  superintendent  is  filled  by  theboard of  education  biennially, and 
bis  salary  is  determined  also  by  the  board,  which  in  1867  was  $3,500.  The 
whole  expense  of  administration  is  as  follows :  superintendent,  $3,500 ;  secre- 
tary of  the  board,  $2,000 ;  clerk  of  superintendent,  $1,000 ;  superintendent  of 
repairs,  &c.,  $2,000. 

Concord,  New  Hampshire, 

The  population  of  Concord,  the  capital  of  New  Hampshire,  in  1860  was 
10,896.  The  three  districts,  which  incltide  territorially  the  city  of  Concord, 
were  consolidated  in  1854  into  the  Union  school  district.  By  special  act  this 
district  is  authorized  to  raise  and  expend  money  for  school  purposes  under  the 
direction  of  a  board  of  education  consisting  of  nine  members,  three  elected  each 
Tear  for  a  term  of  three  years.  By  judicious  measures  the  public  schools  have 
been  made  so  good  as  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  private  schools.  The 
schools  are  graded  into  primary,  intermediate  and  grammar  schools,  and  a  high 
school.  The  primary  and  intermediate  schools  are  scattered  in  small  buildings  in 
di£ferent  parts  of  the  district,  while  the  three  grammar  schools  gather  their  pupils 
from  wider  districts,  and  the  high  school  from  the  whole  city.  The  pupils  of  a 
grammar  school  are  divided  into  four  classes,  the  studies  of  each  class  occupying 
one  year,  and  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  pupils  pass  by  examination  into  the 
high  school,  which  has  a  preparatory  college  and  a  general  course.  *'  The  build- 
ing and  school  are  each  a  model  in  its  way." 
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Camdrn,  New  Jersey. 

The  population  of  Camden,  wLich  in  1860  was  14,358,  is  estimated  to  be 
27,000  in  1868.  Camden  has  five  grammar  schools,  two  primary  schools,  and 
one  school  for  colored  children.  The  grammar  schools  are  so  graded  as  to  make 
several  schools  in  each.  The  whole  number  of  all  grades  is  thirty -four,  three 
of  which  are  for  males. 

The  whole  number  of  children  of  school  age  is  5,035 ;  the  number  of  children 
in  school  for  1867,  2,639;  the  average  number  for  the  whole  year,  1,502. 

Salaries  for  male  teachers  per  month,  $84 ;  for  female  teachers  per^onth,  632. 

The  board  of  education  consists  of  three  members,  elected  by  the  citizens  to 
hold  their  offices  three  years,  one  of  whom  shall  go  out  of  office  annually^  and 
another  elected  to  fill  his  place.  The  board  is  created  a  body  corporate  and 
politic  by  the  name  of  "The  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Camden." 
This  body  has  the  power  to  determine  the  amount  of  tax  to  be  raised  annually, 
which  is  not  to  exceed  annually  two  mills  in  the  dollar.  When  the  tax  is  raised 
it  is  to  be  turned  over  immediately  to  the  treasurer  of  the  board.  The  board 
has  power  also,  from  time  to  time,  to  raise  by  loan  such  sura  or  sums  of  money 
as  they  may  require,  and  may  make  provision  for  the  payment  of  such  loans  and 
the  interest  thereon  out  of  school  moneys  that  come  into  their  hands.  The  board 
have  the  power,  from  time  to  time,  to  appoint  a  city  superintendent  of  public 
schools. 

CiNcrNNATi,  Ohio. 

m 

The  city  of  Cincinnati  had,  in  1860,  a  population  of  161,044,  which  had 
increased  in  1867  to  225,000.  The  school  census,  taken  in  September,  1867, 
showed  the  number  of  white  youth  between  five  and  twenty -one,  to  bo  96,155  j 
of  colored  yonth  of  the  same  age,  4,067 — ^total,  100,222.  The  nnmber  of  dif- 
ferent papils  of  all  ages,  registered  in  the  public  schools  dnring  the  year,  was 
24,828.  The  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  all  the  public  schools 
was,  19,591 ;  the  average  number  in  daily  attendance  in  all  the  schools  was, 
18,637.  Number  of  pupils  in  church  schools  was,  10,915;  and  in  private 
schools  ,2,412. 

The  poblic  schools  are  under  the  control  of  a  board,  consisting  of  forty  mem- 
bers, two  of  whom  arie  chosen  from  each  of  the  twenty  wards  of  the  city,  each 
member  holding  his  office  for  two  years. 

The  public  schools  are  divided  into  district,  intermediate,  high,  and  normal 
schools.  For  the  administration  of  the  district  schools,  the  city  is  divided  into 
nineteen  districts;  and  for  the  intermediate  schools,  into  two  intermediate 
districts. 

The  classification  and  coiurse  of  study  is  unifonn  throughout  the  schools;  and 
for  that  purpose  every  district  school  is  divided  into  six  grades,  designated  by 
the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F.  The  intermediate  schools  are  divided  into 
two  grades,  designated  by  the  letters  A  and  B.  The  grades  are  arranged  to 
correspond  to  the  first  seven  years  of  attendance,  and  each  grade — ^male  and 
female— may  be  divided  into  as  many  sections  as  the  number  of  pupils  in  each 
grade  will  warrant.  The  sections  in  each  grade  are  numbered  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest,  according  to  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils.  No  teacher  has  more 
than  two  sections  to  instruct  in  all  their  studies,  unless  the  school  is  so  small 
that  it  cannot  be  otherwise  arranged. 

The  intermediate  schools  are  composed  of  pupils  received  upon  examination 
from  grade  A  of  the  district  schools.  In  1868  they  numbered  in  the  register 
1,518,  while  in  the  district  schools  for  the  same  year  the  number  was  16,746, 
with  an  average  daily  attendance  in  each  school  of  887. 

The  two  high  schools  (Woodward  and  Hughes)  receive  pupils  of  both  sexeSi 
and  had  an  average  attendanoe  A  597  papils  each  school  day. 
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The  normal  soliool^  established  in  1867,  had  25  pupils^  with  an  avera^ 
attendance  of  24. 

From  December  to  March,  three  moi^ths,  eight  night  schools  were  maintained| 
one  being  designated  the  high  school,  in  which,  besides  the  opportunity  of  re- 
viewing the  elementary  studies,  instructions  was  given  in  algcl)ra,  natiinil 
philosophy,  and  book-keeping.  The  whole  number  belonging  to  the  night 
schools  was  2,018,  and  the  average  attendance  was  1,300.  The  pupils  repre* 
sented  almost  every  industrial  occupation  in  the  city. 

Besides  the  instructions  given  in  these  schools,  10,000  were  instructed  in 
German,  by  95  teachers;  in  drawing,  instruction  was  given  to  22,297;  in  vocal 
music,  to  23,000;  in  Latin  there  were  691;  in  French,  137^  and  in  Greek  69, 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  in  1868  was  418— males  62,  females 
356.  Their  salaries  amounted  to  $311,435  96.  There  were  Ifcsides  the  418 
regular  teachers,  13  special' teachers,  viz  :  5  in  music,  at  $8,450 ;  5  in  dmwing, 
at  $4,000;  1  in  gymnastics,  at  $1,800  ;  2  in  normal  school,  at  $2,800 

There  is  a  public  library  of  27,000  volumes,  supported  by  an  annual  tax, 
which  yields  $13,000,  and  for  the  accommodation  of  which  the  city  is  now  erect- 
ing a  suitable  building  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $200,000.  A  committee  of  the 
board  on  the  establishment  of  a  city  university,  embracing  the  instruction  now 
given  in  the  high  schools,  and  in  other  institutions  of  a  higher  grade  and  which 
possess  property  to  the  amount  of  nearly  $2,000,000,  have  recommended  a 
union  of  these  institutions,  with  the  following  divisions  or  schools:  First.  Col- 
legiate; Second.  Law;  TJnrd.  Medical;  Fourth,  Dental;  Fi/lh.  Astronomical; 
Sixth.  Normal;  Seventh.  Music;  Eighth.  Fine  arts;  Ninth.  Polyt<Jchnic. 
To  be  free  to  all  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  and  open  to  non-residents  upon  the 
advance  payment  of  a  small  tuition  fee. 

The  total  expenditure  for  the  public  schools  was  $680,000,  of  which  $9,161 
was  for  superintendence  and  office  work ;  $3,000  for  libraiian  and  assistants ; 
and  $3^6,536  for  teachers'  salaries. 

The  cost  of  the  public  schools,  for  sums  paid  to  regular  teachers,  on  the 
whole  number  enrolled,  was  $12  50  per  pupil ;  on  the  average  number  belong- 
ing to  the  schools,  $16  66 ;  on  the  average  daily  attendance,  $17  05 ;  to  which 
should  be  added  thirty-three  cents  for  special  instruction  in  music,  eighteen  cents 
for  drawing,  and  six  cents  for  gymnastics.  Of  the  whole  number  registered  as 
pupils,  12,000  are  under  ten  years  of  age;  about  3,000  between  the  ages  of 
eleven  and  twelve;  1.942  between  thirteen  and  fifteen;  and  only  318  were  six* 
teen  years  of  age. 

Of  the  23,106  pupils  enrolled  in  the  districts  schools,  only  8,940  continued 
through  the  year;  4,674  continued  less  than  four  months,  and  9,128  continued 
less  than  eight  months.  Of  the  1,807  pupils  enrolled  in  the  intermediate  schools, 
327  continued  less  tlian  six  months;  511  less  than  eight  months,  and  1,007 
througn  the  year. 

The  reported  cases  of  tardiness  in  the  district  and  intermediate  schools  for  four 
months  was  52,388,  or  a  total  of  130,000  in  the  year. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  population  of  Cleveland  in  1860  was  43,417,  which  had  increased  la 
1868  to  84,283.  At  the  annual  enumeration  of  the  same  yesa  the  whole  num- 
ber of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty,  inclusive,  was  25,823. 

The  Board  of  Education  consists  of  a  member  for  each  ward,  (15  in  1868) 
one  being  chosen  from  each  ward  every  second  year,  to  hold  his  office  for  two 
vears.  The  board  employs  four  salaried  officers — a  secretary,  at  $800 ;  a  super- 
intendent of  instruction,  at  $4,000;  a  superintendent  of  repairs,  at  $1,^00;  and 
a  librarian,  at  $900.  The  board  is  clothed  with  entire  authority  in  the  eetab* 
lishmcnt,  support,  and  supervision  of  the  public  schools.  They  must  make  an 
enumeration  of  all  the  children  between  five,  and  twenty  years  d^  age,  residing  in 
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the  several  districts,  distinguisbfng  in  such  ennmeration  the  a^  of  each,  and  as- 
certaining the  school,  public,  private,  or  chnrch,  which  each  child  thus  entiiner- 
ated  attends.  Besides  the  schools  of  a  lower  grade  they  are  authorized  to  es- 
tablish two  high  schools,  evening  schools  for  sach  as  cannot  attend  during  the 
day,  one  or  more  industrial  schools  for  the  instruction  of  destitute  and  neglected 
children  in  the  industrial  arts  and  employments,  and  can  provide  teachers  of  the 
Grennan  lan^i^aage  for  the  schools  of  intermediate  grade. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  present  system  is  in  the  reduced  number  of  grammar 
school  districts,  the  principal  of  which  (four  for  the  citiy)  is  superintendent  of 
the  internal  work  of  all  the  schools  of  a  lower  grade,  both  within  and  without 
the  building  in  which  he  teaches.  Another  peculiarity  is  the  appointment  of  a 
board  of  examiners  consisting  of  three  persons,  who  are  not  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  to  examine  teachers  and  grant  certificates  for  &  term  not 
exceeding  one  year,  which  at  the  close  may  be  Renewed  for  five  yeai^s  if  the 
teachers  shall  have  exhibited  practical  ability  and  skill  in  the  management  of 
scbools. 

The  following  statistics  of  the  schools  for  the  years  1867-8  are  gleaned  from 
the  report  of  Mr.  Rickoff : 

Toacheni:  Males,  18;  females,  139;  tot&l,  157. 

Pupils  entered  durixig  the  year :  Males,  5, 187;  females,  4,967;  total,  10,154. 

ATerage  number  belongpog :  Males,  3,618;  females,  3,44*2;  total,  7,060. 

Average  daily  attendance:  Males,  3,401 ;  females,  3/222:  total,  6,6s^. 

Average  daily  absence :  Males,  217 ;  females,  220 ;  total,  437. 

Of  the  10,154  children  enrolled  the  attendance  was  as  follows :  1,1 17  less  than  two  months ; 
3,116  attended  two  and  less  than  fon*  months;  3,244  attended  less  than  fonr  months ;  907  at- 
'  tended  four  and  less  than  six  months;  4,140  attended  less  than  six  months;  1,226  attended 
six  and  less  than  eight  months ;  5,360  attended  less  than  eight  months ;  2, 126  attended  eight 
and  less  than  ten  months ;  7,492  attended  less  than  ten  months ;  2,662  were  in  school  for  the 
entire  year. 

Great  as  is  the  amount  of  lion-attendance,  from  the  above  statement,  it  appears  that  out  of 
the  aboye  10,154  pupils  enrolled  105  were  absent  two  or  more  days  per  week ;  415  over  one 
and  less  than  two  days  per  week ;  520  more  than  one  day  ]  er  week ;  1,505  one-half  and  less 
than  one  whole  day ;  2,216  absent  more  than  one-half  day  per  week. 

Out  of  the  whole  number  of  children  enrolled,  over  five  and  under  twenty  years  of  af^e, 
1,809  were  six  years  of  age;  1,175  were  seven;  1 ,257  were  eight ;  1,122  were  nine ;  1,182 
were  ten;  985  were  eleven;  914  were  twelve:  674  were  thirteen;  476  were  fourteen;  254 
were  fifteen;  189  were  sixteen;  72  were  seventeen;  38 .were  eighteen;  14  were  nineteen i 
2  were  twenty. 

The  total  expenditures  for  the  years  1867-*68  were  $161,292  35,  besides  $292,555  74  for 
school  buildings  and  lots.    The  cost  per  pupil  on  sums  paid  to  teachers  was  $14  38. 

A  free  library  has  been  established  whicli  numbered,  in  1868,  6,000  volumes  with  a  pro- 
vision for  the  annual  increase  of  not  less  than  2,000  volumes. 

In  the  autumn  a  normal  class  for  the  training  of  teachers  is  held  for  one  week  previous  to 
opening  the  schools,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent. 

Columbus,  Georgia. 

Colombos,  Georgia,  had  in  1860  a  population  of  9,621,  of  which  3,547  were 
slaves. 

In  1867  special  authority  was  given  by  the  legislature  to  the  city  authorities 
to  establish  and  support  public  schools  by  tax,  through  a  board  of  trustees  elected 
partly  by  subscribers  to  a  fund  to  provide  suitable  buildings,  and  partly  by  the 
city  council.  A  suitable  building  was  purchased  and  fitted  up  for  school  pur* 
poses  by  subscription,  and  a  public  school  was  opened  in  1868,  toward  the  ex- 
pense of  which  the  Peabody  fund  appropriates  $1,000.  Of  the  attendance  and 
other  statistics  we  have  no  return. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  population  of  Columbus  in  1860  was  18,554«  which  in  1867  had  in- 
creofied  to  30,000,  at  which  time  the  school  census  of  persons  between  six  and 
twenty-one,  was  8,598. 

The  Boar4  of  Education  oonsistB  of  mop  memben  elected  one  from  each  of 
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the  nine  warda  of  the  city,  for  a  term  of  two  years,  from  the  odd-numbered 
wards  one  year,  from  the  even-numbered  the  next  year ;  one  of  the  nnmber  is 
elected  clerk,  and  receives  a  salary  of  9400  per  annum.  The  president  is  not 
paid,  but  the  board  elect  annually  a  superintendent,  whose  salary  is  $2,000. 

There  are  23  primary  schools,  22  secondary,  11  intermediate,  7  grammar 
schools,  and  1  high  school ;  in  all  there  are  64  schools. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  4,500,  and  the  average  number  belong- 
ing. 3,708. 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  was  82 ;  in  the  primary,  23  female  teachers ; 
in  the  secondary,  I  male  and  22  female  teachers ;  in  the  intermediate,  1 1  female 
teachers;  in  the  grammar,  7  male  and  11  female  teachers;  and  in  the  high 
school,  3  male  and  3  female  teachers.    There  is  one  music  teacher,  male. 

There  are  two  grades  in  each  of  the  primary,  secondary,  and  intermediate ; 
three  in  the  grammar  schools,  and  fonr  in  the  high  school. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  lower  gi*ades  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  all  similar 
grades  elsewhere.  In  the  high  school  there  are  three  courses  of  study,  each 
running  through  four  years:  First,  the  English  course,  including  no  language 
but  English ;  second,  the  I^tin  ;  and  third,  classical  or  college  preparatory. 

in  the  lower  grades  full  one-third  of  the  school  hours  are  devoted  to  oral 
instruction  and  object  teaching. 

During  the  last  year  two  good  buildings  for  schools  have  been  erected  large 
enough  to  accomodate  1,000  pupils,  at  a  cost  of  $32,000  each,  and  another  will 
be  finished  this  year  worth  $40,000.  The  high  school  has  a  spacious  and  ele- 
gant structure. 

Primary  schools  are  taught  4|  hours,  and  the  other  g^es  5^ ;  but  the  high 
school  is  in  session  6  hours. 

There  are  no  private  schools  of  any  account,  as  the  best  class  of  citizens 
patronize  the  public  schools. 
'  The  whole  amount  paid  teachers  during  Ihe  year :  common,  $20,721 ;  high, 
$4,550;  German,  $5,100  ;  colored,  $2,200;  to tsd  $41,571.  Expended  for  sites, 
buildings  and  repairs,  $40,181  37;  expended  for  fuel  and  other  expenses, 
$8,521  05.     Total  expenditures,  $90,373  42. 

The  whole  value  of  school-houses  and  grounds  is  about  $282,000.  Value  of 
apparatus,  $1,200.  School  library  of  2,000  volumes.  The  schools  are  care- 
fully graded. 

Dayton,  Ohio. 

The  population  in  1860  was  20,081. 

The  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  1867  was  as  follows  i  white  males, 
4,325,  females,  4,738,  total  9,063;  colored  males,  87,  females,  64,  total  151. 
Totals,  white  and  colored  males,  4,412,  females,  4,802 ;  together,  9,114. 

The  city  is  divided  into  five  districts.  There  is  one  hign  school  for  bovs  and 
girls,  to  which  properly  qualified  pupils  are  admitted  from  each  of  the  district 
schools. 

There  are  five  district  schools,  over  each  of  which  a  male  principal  presides, 
and  in  two  of  them  male  assistants — seven  in  all.  There  is  one  Grerman  and 
English  school,  and  one  school  for  colored  children,  each  having  one  male 
teacher.  There  are  in  all  17  male  teachers  and  48  female  teachers,  65  in  all, 
and  a  general  superintendent. 

Each  district  has  a  senior,  junior,  first  and  second  intermediate,  first  and  se- 
cond secondary,  and  first,  second,  and  third  prinaary  schools  or  classes,  if  they 
are  required. 

The  schools  of  each  district  are,  as  far  as  practicable,  kept  in  the  same 
building,  so  as  to  be  under  the  immediate  care  of  the  principal. 

The  general  superintendent,  Mr.  Caleb  P&rker,  devotes  his  time  and  talente  to 
the  supervision  of  the  schools  withocv^  any  pecuniary  compensation. 
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The  principal  of  tbe  high  schooT  receives,  first  year,  $1,600;  second  jear^ 
«1,760;  third  year,  81,900. 

The  male  assistants  in  high  school  and  principals  in  district  schools,  first  year, 
$1,248;  second  year,  $1,375;  third  jear,  $1,600. 

The  female  assistants  receive  in  hi^h  school.  $900  ;  first  assistants  in  district 
school,  B360 ;  first  grade  teachers,  $448 ;  second  grade,  $4^0;  third  grade,  $400; 
fourth  grade,  $380 ;  fifth,  $340  ;  music  teacher,  $800  ;  teacher  of  penmanship, 
$800  ;  senior  Grcrman  teacher,  $900;  secondary  German  teachers,  $^00 ;  colored 
teacher,  $700  ;  librarian,  $500. 

The  city  council  appoints  two  qualified  electors  from  each  ward,  who  are  to 
be  judicious  and  competent  persons,  and  who  shall  constitute  the  "board  of  edu- 
cation ;**  who  have  power  to  adopt  "  such  by-laws  and  regulations  as  in  their 
opinion  shall  be  best  calculated  to  promote  the  prompt  and  efficient  4idcharge  of 
the  duties  required  of  them  by  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  ordinances  of  said 
city  cpuncil." 

The  receipts  were  as  follows  2 

From  State  Ux $12,103  30 

From  irreducible  school  fund 208  44 

From  local  tax  for  schools  and  school-hooses 47, 597  90 

From  tuition  oh  non-resident  pupils 421  00 

Total 60,330  64 

The  expenditures  were — 

For  teachers'  salaries  in  common  schools $31, 055  90 

For  teachers'  salaries  in  high  school 5,  796  00 

For  teachers^  salaries  in  German  school ...1 790  00 

For  teacher's  salary  in  colored  school 537  50 

For  sites,  buildings,  and  repairs 9,  000  00 

For  fael  and  other  contingent  expenses 10,  592  31 

Total  annual  expenditure 57, 771  71 


Amount  overdrawn,  $1,827  37;  and  balance  on  hand,  $731  56;  total* 
$2,558  93. 

The  city  has  a  public  school  library  of  over  ten  thousand  volumes.  During 
the  year  fifteen  thousand  volumes  were  drawn  from  the  library. 

A  course  of  studies  has  been  fixed  upon  for  nine  years,  which  can  be  gone 
oyer  generally  in  seven  years,  to  fit  pupils  for  the  high  school,  in  which  there  is 
a  four  years'  course  for  the  higher  English  branches  and  classics. 

Detroit,  Michigan, 

The.  population  of  Detroit  in  1860  was  45,619. 

In  1866  the  school  census  gave  20,353  children  between  four  and  eighteen 
jearB  of  age ;  and  at  the  same  time  10,215  of  that  number  not  in  any  school. 
The  average  daily  attendance  was  5,840.  Per  centum  of  attendance  on  school 
census,  28.6. 

The  board  of  education  consists  of  twenty  members,  two  being  chosen  from 
eadi  ward  -of  the  city.  The  officers  are  a  president,  superintendent  and  secre- 
tary, and  a  treasurer  The  board  has  standing  committees  on  teachers,  schools, 
library,'  claims  and  accounts,  ways  and  means,  school-houses,  and  real  estate  and 
building.    The  board  also  employs  a  messenger. 

Tbe  public  schools  occupy  20  buildings,  and  are  78  in  number,  as  follows : 
1  high  school,  4  senior  schools,  20  junior  schools,  22  second  grade  schools,  28 
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primaTy  schools,  and  3  mixed  grade  schools.  Irregalarity  of  attendance  is 
regarded  by  the  superintendent  as  the  most  serious  evil  connected  with  the 
system  of  free  schools.  He  says  that  one-half  the  absences  and  tardiness,  as 
nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  is  confined  to  one-fifth  of  the  pupils  ;  and  is  occa- 
sioned, not  by  any  real  necessity,  but  by  the  neglect  and  carelessness  of  parents. 

The  president  of  the  board  of  education  says  of  the  high  school :  "  Its  exist- 
ence is  no  longer  a  questionable  matter,  subject  to  the  whims  and  caprices  of 
any  one  man  or  set  of  men,  but  it  has  a  foundation  well  laid  in  the  affections  of 
the  patrons  and  supporters  of  our  public  schools.  To  reach  this  school  may  yet 
be  the  height  of  ambition  with  every  child  in  our  city  schools,  and  thus  be 
promotive  of  great  benefit  to  our  public  schools  generally.  Its  graduates  rank 
high  in  point  of  proficiency,  as  has  been  seen  by  the  stand  they  take  in  the  col« 
leges  and  universities  which  many  have  entered." 

The  principal  of  the  high  school  has  a  salary  of  81,400;  the  first  assistant, 
male,  $1,200  ;  second  assistant,  female,  $600.  In  the  ward  schools  the  salary 
of  the  male  principals  is  $1,200.  The  whole  amount  paid  as  salaries  of  teach- 
ers was  $43,118,98.  The  corps  of  teachers  was  composed  of  10  males  and  90 
females.     The  average  salary  paid  the  male  teachers  was  $1,000,  to  females  $399. 

The  cost  of  tuition  per  scholar,  on  average  attendance,  was  $7  35.  The  total 
expenditures  for  the  year  were  $63,755  89,  making  the  expenses  per  scholac 
'$10  35. 

DuBUUUB,  loioa. 

The  population  of  Dubuque  in  1860  was  13,000  and  in  1865, 21,133.  The 
number  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  in  1867,  was  2,996 ;  the 
average  attenaance,  2,527.  The  number  of  persons  between  five  and  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  was  5,755. 

The  city  of  Dubuque  is  an  independent  school  district,  and  the  schools  are 
under  the  control  of  a  board  of  directors,  7  in  number.  The  number  of  schools 
is  9,  known  as  the  high  school,  1st,  3d,  4th  and  5th  ward  schools,  west  Dubuque, 
south  Dodge  street,  Dodge  street,  and  colored  schools.  In  the  grammar  schools 
are  taught  reading,  writing,  spelling,  object  lessons,  intellectual  and  written 
arithmetic,  algebra  through  equations  of  the  first  degree,  English  grammar, 
history  of  the  United  States,  general  history,  political  and  physical  geography, 
science  of  common  things  or  oral  instruction  in  the  more  obvious  parts  of  na- 
tural philosophy  and  astronomy,  singing  and  declamation,  and  moral  lessons 
throughout  the  course.  The  course  in  the  high  school'embraces  higher  algebra, 
natural  philosophy,  rhetoric,  geometry,  trigonometry,  physiology,  chemistry, 
geology,  Latin,  Greek,  German  and  French,  with  general  exercises  in  composi* 
tion,  declamation,  reading,  &c. 

The  amount  paid  for  salaries  of  teachers  was  $21,778  50.  The  number  of 
teachers  employed  was  ^5,  7  males  and  48  females.  The  average  compensation 
per  week  of  males  was  $23  93,  of  females  $8  44 ;  average  cost  of  tuition  per 
week  for  each  pupil,  27  cents.  The  whole  current  expense  for  the  year  was 
$40,124  21,  making  the  whole  cost  per  pupil,  on  average  attendance,  $15  48. 

Of  the  school  buildings,  the  material  of  six  is  brick,  and  of  three  wood.  The 
report  of  the  secretary  indicates  a  crowded  state  of  these  buildings  and  an 
urgent  necessity  for  more  and  better.  The  value  of  the  houses  now  owned  is 
estimated  to  be  $161,500 

The  teachers  are  paid  according  to  the  grade  of  their  certificates  and  time  of 
service,  regardless  of  the  position  they  hold,  and  in  the  appointments  (all  other 
things  being  equal)  a  preference  is  given  to  those  holding  the  highest  certificate. 
The  qualifications  considered  as  prerequisite  are  scholarship  and  moral  character. 

The  first  school  law  enacted  in  the  Territory  of  Iowa  was  in  1844.  In  the 
spring  of  1844  Dubuque  was  made  a  school  district. 
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Erie,  Pennsylvania. 

ft 

The  popniation  of  Erie  in  1860  was  9,419. 

The  city  forms  but  one  district,  divided  into  two  wards  or  local  boards,  of  six 
iB^mbeiB  each,  elected  annuallj,  making  twelve  members,  who  are  called  the 
"board  of  controllers." 

The  dnties  of  the  board  of  controllers  are,  Ist  The  raising  and  disbursing 
the  school  tax  for  school  purposes;  2d.  The  establishment,  organization  and 
classification  of  schools;  Sd.  The  employment  of  teachers,  the  famishing  of 
fuel,  school  supplies,  apparatus,  &c. 

The  departments  of  the  schools  are  as  follows :  One  high  school,  two  grammar 
schools,  five  intermediate  schools,  seven  primary  schools,  one  German  interme- 
diate, two  German  primaries,  and  one  colored  ungraded. 

There  have  been  employed  during  the  year  four  male  and  forty*three  female 
teachers,  or  47  in  all.    Average  number  employed  33^. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  high  school  was  58  boys  and  86  girls, 
or  144  in  all.     The  percentage  of  attendance  was  90^. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year  is  3,316 — 1,196  males 
and  1.120  females.  The  percentage  of  attendance  was  80.3.  Total  expendi- 
ture was  $17,839  20.    There  h  a  superintendent.     Special  salaries  not  given. 

Fall  River,  Maisachusetu. 

The  population  of  Fall  River  in  1860  was  14,026,  and  in  1865  it  was  17,525. 

The  number  of  children  between  five  and  fifteen  years  was  4,164  in  1865, 
and  4,330  in  1866. 

The  board  of  the  school  committee  is  appointed  by  the  municipal  authorities, 
in  accordance  with  the  charter  of  the  city.  It  consists  of  nine  members  elected 
annually. 

The  office  of  superintendent  was  created  by  the  city  councils  and  filled  by 
the  school  committee. 

The  schools  are  graded  into  high,  grammar,  intermediate,  and  primary  schools. 

There  is  one  h^gh  school,  four  grammar  schools,  eight  intermediate,  eighteen 
primary,  and  six  mixed  schools  in  the  city,  besides  six  suburban  nchools. 

There  are  fifty-eight  teachers  in  the  city  and  six  in  the  suburban  districts ;  in 
all  sixty-four. 

The  whole  number  of  nupils  in  April,  1867,  was  2,911.  Average  attendance 
2,073. 

The  amount  of  money  raised  for  the  support  of  public  schools  for  1866  was 
«30.500. 

The  valuation  of  all  property  in  1865  was  $12,632,419. 

The  salaries  for  teachers  are :  For  principal  of  high  school,  $1,200, to  $1, 400, 
assistants.  $500;  principals  of  grammar  schools  from  $1,125  to  $1,325;  assistants  ' 
fr4>m  $385  to  $425;  principals  of  intermediate  and  primary,  each ,  from  $385  to 
$425,  and  their  assistants  from  $370  to  $400.     In  the  suburban  schools  the 
teachers  are  paid  from  $21  to  $45  per  month. 

There  was  raised  for  evening  schools  $1,100. 

Most  of  the  schools  were  in  session  thirty -five  weeks  last  jear. 

Fond  Du  Lac,  Wisconsin. 

The  population  of  Fond  du  Lac  in  1660  was  5,450. 

Fond  da  Lac  has  a  high  school,  one  grammar  school,  three  intermediate,  and 
seventeen  primary  schools.  The  primary  schools  have  three  grades,  called  the 
first,  second,  and  third. 

The  whole  number  pf  children  between  four  and  twenty  in  1866  was  5,109. 
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The  whole  nnraber  of  pupils  enrolled  is  3,239 ;  the  average  nnmber  belonging 
1,763  ;  the  average  number  attending,  l,5ri3. 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  is  32,  as  follows :  In  the  high  school,  3 ;  grammar 
school,  6 ;  in  the  intermediate,  6 ;  and  in  the  primary  of  all  grades,  19. 

The  salary  of  superintendent  and  principal,  81,700;  two  teachers,  at  $R0 
per  month,  seven  teachers,  at  $40  per  month,  and  24,  at  $30  per  month. 
Teacher's  salaries,  $12,700;  janitor's  pay,  $1,045,  and  all  other  expenses, 
$14,857  35;  total, $28,602  35.  For  teachers'  salaries, $10,961  13;  incidentols, 
$1,166  68;  for  janitor,  $474  03;  clerk's  salary,  8100;  and  for  all  other 
expenses,  $11,251  70;  total  expenses,  $23,954  44. 

There  are  fourteen  school  buildings,  capable  of  seating  1,746  pupils,  and  two 
now  in  process  of  erection,  which  will  increase  the  accommodations  to  2,002. 

The  whole  school  property  is  valued  at  $69,208  13. 

The  board  of  education  consists  of  two  commissioners  from  each  ward,  ten  in 
all,  appointed  by  the  common  council  upon  recommendation  of  the  chairman  of 
the  board  of  aldermen  of  each  ward. 

The  first  board  came  into  office  in  Jnne,  1867. 

The  principal  of  the  high  school  is  made  superintendent  of  all  the  schools. 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana^ 

The  population  of  Fort  Wayne  in  1860  was  10,388.  ^ 

In  1867  the  number  of  children  between  six  and  twenty-one  years  was  7,255, 
which  would  show  that  the  population  in  1867  is  not  far  from  30,000. 

There  arc  a  high  school,  two  grammar  schools,  two  intermediate  schools,  six 
secondary,  and  ten  primary  schools,  one  of  which  is  a  training  school;  twenty- 
one  in  all. 

One  principal  of  high  school  and  two  assistants,  one  female  principal  and  one 
male  principid  of  grammar  schools  and  two  assistants,  two  intermediate  princi- 
pals and  two  assistants,  six  secondary  teachers,  and  ten  primary  school  teachers, 
and  eight  pupil  teachers,  or  thirty-three  in  all. 

Whole  number  enrolled  for  the  year  is  1,676 ;  average  attendance  per  cent., 
93.6 

The  whole  expense  of  the  public  schools  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1866, 
was  $16,402  29.  The  average  salaries  of  teachers  was  $263.  The  average 
cost  per  scholar  on  all  expenses,  $9  62.  Non-resident  pupils  are  charged  from 
$^  to  $6  per  term. 

Harrisburo,  Pfnmylvania. 

The  population  of  Harrisburg  in  1860  was  13,405. 

The  schools  are  under  a  board  of  control  of  18  members,  three  from  each  ward, 
who  have  jurisdiction  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  schools. 

The  schools  are  classified  under  the  designation  of  departments,  viz :  primary, 
first  and  second  grade;  secondary,  first  and  second  grade;  and  high  school,  admis- 
sion and  promotion  being  determined  by  examination,  and  the  whole  course  of 
instruction  is  consecutive  from  the  alphabet  to  the  classics  and  higher  mathe- 
matics. 

In  1867  there  Vere  47  different  schools  and  the  same  number  of  teachers, 
14  m.iles  and  33  females. 

The  salaries  range  from  $1,000  to  $350.  The  average  salaries  of  male  teach« 
ers  per  month  was  $57,  and  of  female  teachers,  $35  60. 

The  whole  number  of  male  pupils  was  1,623,  and  of  female,  l,798^in  all 
3,421.     The  average  attendance  was  2,100. 

The  whole  amount  of  taxes  levied  for  school  purposes  for  1867  was  $44,523. 
Amount  received  from  collectors,  lands,  &c.,  $23,089  04;  from  State  appropria- 
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tion,  $1,326  86;  amonnt  expended  for  instrnction,  823.059  04;  for  fuel,  contin- 
gencies,  Arc,  $4,227  45;  for  Bchool-houses,  &c.,  $31,500,  making  a  total  expense 
of  $58,786  49. 

An  institate  or  professional  gathering  of  all  tbe  teacbers  is  held  every  Monday 
evening  for  lectures  and  discossions  on  educational  topics. 

Hartford.  Connecticut. 

The  population  of  the  city  of  Hartford  in  1860  was  29,154.  For  the  year 
ending  September  1,  1866,  there  were  7,294  children  of  school  age,  (4  to  16.) 
with  3,409  pupils  in  school  and  an  average  attendance  of  2,771. 

The  schools  are  under  the  general  supervision  of  a  committee  of  nine  mem- 
bers, called  a  board  of  visitors.  The  officers  of  the  board  arc  a  chairman,  sec- 
retary and  acting  visitor,  chosen  from  the  members  of  the  committee,  the  latter 
performing  duties  corresponding  in  part  to  those  of  a  superintendent.  The 
direct  management  of  the  schools  (except  the  high  school)  in  each  district  is 
with  a  committee  elected  annually  by  the  voters  of  the  district. 

There  are  ten  district  schools  and  the  high  school,  which  is  also  united  with 
the  Hartfbrd  grammar  school,  and  one  colored  school.  The  principal  district 
schools  are  the  Centre,  North,  and  South  schools.  The  Centre  school  has  a 
grammar  department,  an  fntermediate,  secondary,  boys*  primary,  girls'  primary,  * 
and  the  Pearl  and  Front  street  primary  departments,  with  one  male  principal 
and  a  writing  master,  and  seventeen  female  teachers.  The  North  school  has  a 
male  princi^  and  a  writing  master,  and  ten  departments,  with  thirteen  female 
teachers.  The  South  school  has  also  a  male  principal  and  a  writing  master, 
with  a  grammar,  intermediate,  and  primary  departments,  and  17  female  teachers. 
The  whole  number  of  teachers  is  78. 

The  average  attendance  in  the  high  school  was  179  out  of  283  belonging  to 
the  school  during  the  year,  the  males  and  females  being  very  nearly  equal. 
The  classical  department  of  the  high  school  (Hartford  Grammar  School)  was 
founded  in  1664,  incorporated  in  1798.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Hart- 
ford Grammar  School  are  required  to  present  satisfactory  testimonials  of  good 
character,  and  to  pass  an  examination  in  the  primary  rules  of  arithmetic  and  in 
other  elementary  studies.  The  number  of  scholars  is  limited  to  35.  Scholars 
may  be  received  from  any  section  of  the  country,  and  no  tuition  is  charged  in 
either  classical  or  English  branches.  It  is  strictly  a  classical  school,  designed  to 
fit  young  men  for  college,  but  its  pupils  have  access  to  all  the  privileges  of 
the  English  department,  and  in  classification  are  united  with  those  members  of 
tbe  high  school  who  intend  to  prepare  for  college. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  high  school  must  be  12  years  old  and 
members  of  the  first  class  of  the  first  department  of  a  district  school,  and  pass 
a  satisfactory  examination  in  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography, 
grammar,  and  history  of  the  United  States,  and  must  also  furnish  satisfactory 
evidence  of  good  moral  character.  * 

The  acting  visitor  says :  **  All  the  larger  cities  of  the  country  have  a  similar 
school  of  high  grade,  but  we  do  not  find  any  of  them  reporting  a  more  thorough 
system  of  instruction  or  greater  prosperity.  It  is  a  Hattering  testimony  to  the 
excellence  of  our  high  school  that  officers  of  our  largest  colUges  say  they  find 
no  students  better  prepared  for  admission  than  those  coming  from  the  Hartford 
High  School."  There  are  seven  male  instructors  besides  the  principal  in  this 
school,  and  two  female  instructors. 

The  average  salary  of  the  female  teachers  in  the  public  schools  was  $377. 
The  amount  paid  for  teachers'  wages  in  the  same  schools  was  $35,217  52, 
and  the  whole  expense  was  847,722  20,  exclusive  of  new  buildings.  The  cost 
of  new  house  in  the  centre  district  will  exceed  $100,000. 
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Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

The  city  of  Indiannpolis  had  a  population  in  1860  of  18,611.  For  the 
year  ending  Jane  30,  1860,  there  was  an  average  daily  attendance  of  scholars 
in  the  public  schools  of  1,753.  The  whole  number  of  different  pupils  enrolled 
was  3,G34. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the  public  schools  consists  of  three  members.  The 
secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees  is  the  superintendent  of  city  schools. 

The  board  of  visitors  is  18  in  number,  there  being  2  from  each  of  the  9  wards 
of  the  city. 

Previous  to  1853  the  schools  were  managed  by  trustees  in  each  of  the  school 
districts  into  which  the*  city  was  divided.  April  25,  1853,  the  first  free  schools 
were  opened  for  a  period  of  two  months.  At  this  time  a  code  of  rules  and  regu- 
lations was  prepared  by  Mr  Calvin  Fletcher,  which  constitute  the  basis  of  the 
present  rules.  May  14,  1853,  occurs  the  first  record  of  the  payment  of  salaries 
to  teachers.  A  superintendent  was  appointed  early  in  1855,  with  instructions 
to  visit  and  spend  a  day  in  each  school  every  month,  and  to  meet  the  teachers 
every  Saturday  to  review  the  work  done. 

The  public  schools  are  divided  into  three  departments ;  primary,  intermediate 
and  high  school.  For  each  department  is  prescribed  a  four  years'  course  of 
study,  making  from  the  time  of  entering  the  primary  to  the  time  of  entering 
the  high  school  eight  years.  In  each  grade  there  are  classes  in  which  the  pu- 
pils are  kept  exactly  together  in  all  their  studies ;  each  grade  requires  a  year  to 
complete  the  prescribed  course,  and  no  pupil  is  first  admitted  under  the  age  of 
six  years.  In  each  of  the  first^named  departments  there  are  four  grades. 
Under  this  arrangement,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  one  class  graduates  from  each 
department  and  one  class  comes  in  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

The  high  school  was  opened  in  1864,  and  the  report  of  the  superintendent 
states  that  it  meets  a  long-folt  want. 

The  number  of  school  buildings  is  9.  The  number  of  teachers,  including 
teachers  of  gymnastics  and  German,  at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  June  15, 
1856,  was  34 ;  males  3,  females  31.  The  average  number  of  pupils  to  each 
teacher  was  53. 

The  superintendent,  in  his  report  for  1867,  says  :  **  There  are  within  the  city 
limits  over  6  and  under  15,  boys  3,341,  girls  3,379;  over  15  and  under  21, 
boys  1,059,  girls  1»398;  total,  9,177.  The  total  enrolment  in  the  private  or 
subscription  schools  of  the  city,  as  reported  to  this  office,  was  3,030^" 

The  expenses  for  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  other  officers  for  the  supervision 
of  the  schools,  for  the  year  ending  September  1,  1866,  was  815,909  52  ;  for 
other  current  expenses,  $16,226  95;  total,  $32,166  47;  making  the  cost  per 
pupil,  on  average  attendance,  $18  33. 

Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 

Jersey  City  had,  in  1860,  a  population  of  29,226,  and  in  1867  there  were 
6,142  children  betweei^  the  ages  of  5  and»18  years.  The  board  of  education  is 
composed  of  twelve  persons,  two  from  each  ward,  appointed  by  the  common 
council,  one  each  year  to  serve  for  two  years.  The  superiutennent  is  also 
appointed  by  the  same  council,  and  is  ex-offido  a  member  of  the  board.  In 
1867  an  assistant  superintendent  was  appointed  by  the  board  of  education  with 
the  approval  of  the  council. 

The  system  in  1867  embraced  four  public  schools,  each  with  a  primary  and 
a  male  and  female  grammar  department;  a  normal  school  held  every  Saturday 
forenoon  ;  and  a  school  for  colored  children — in  all,  46  schools,  with  3  male  and 
43  female  teachers,  and  an  average  attendance  of  about  3.041  pupils. 

Evening  schools  are  maintained  in  the  winter.  The  total  amount  expended 
for  school  purposes  in  1867  was  $50,454. 
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KfiBNBi  New  Hampakire. 

Popalation,  4,320  in  1860. 

Keene  has  one  high  echool,  one  grammar  school,  one  intermediate  school,  and 
eleven  or  twelve  primary  schools. 

There  are  19  teachers  in  all.  The  principal  of  the  grammar  school  is  the 
onl  J  ipale  teacher,  except  in  the  winter,  wnen  four  male  teachers  were  employed 
in  the  primary  schools. 

Whole  nnmher  of  scholars,  1,389.     Average  attendance,  1,315. 

The  salaries  are  paid  hy  the  month,  and  will  amount  to  an  average  of  from 
$240  to  $620  per  annnm  of  12  months. 

The  principal  of  the  high  school  and  his  wife  receive  $1,260  per  year. 

The  whole  amount  paid  for  the  support  of  the  schools  for  the  year  1867  was 
$7,521  60. 

Kingston,  New  York.     • 

The  Dopulation  of  Kingston  in  1860  was  16,640,  and  in  1865,  17,296. 

The  hoard  of  education  consists  of  nine  trustees,  who,  with  a  clerk  of  primary 
districts,  are  to  he  elected  hy  the  people  and  hold  their  ofSce  three  years,  one 
going  out  every  year.  They  receive  no  compensation  for  services.  The  hoard 
have  power  and  it  is  made  their  duty  to  levy  and  collect  such  taxes  as 
may  he  necessary  to  carry  on  the  schools ;  and  also  to  raise  $5,000  each  year  for 
school  buildings.  Children  of  non-residents  are  charged  tuition.  The  title  to 
all  school  property  is  vested  in  the  board  of  education,  and  not  subject  to  taxation. 

The  board  have  the  power  also  to  choose  a  superintendent,  who  is  to  be  sec- 
retary to  the  board. 

The  schools  are  divided  into  the  academic,  the  senior,  the  junior,  and  primary 
departments.  The  academic  department  is  similar  to  the  high  school  in  other 
cities.    The  full  number  of  pupils  was  70  ;  average  number  per  term  59. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  other  departments  was  as  follows  :  senior, 
1 65 ;  junior,  452 ;  primary,  523 ;  total,  1,140,  which^  added  to  the  academic,  makes 
the  whole  number  1,210. 

The  amount  paid  out  for  salaries  of  teachers  and  superintendent  was 
$12,527  97,  and  for  all  other  expenses  $10,631  23  ;  total  $23,159  20.  The 
salaiy  of  the  principal  of  the  academic  department  is  $1,400,  and  that  of  the 
superintendent,  $1,200.  The  highest  sum  paid  to  any  male  $700,  or  female 
teacher  was  $650  ;  lowest  salary  for  females,  $400. 

The  school  libraries  number  1,258  volumes.  The  income  received  as  tuition 
for  non-resident  pupils  amounts  to  $966  75. 

Laws  EN  CB,  Maasachtuetu, 

The  pepulation  of  the  city  of  Lawrence  was,  in  1860,  17,639,  and  in  1865, 
21,700.  Number  of  children  between  5  and  15  on  the  1st  of  May,  1867,  was 
4,462. 

The  school  board  consists  of  fifteen  members,  chosen  annually,  the  secretary 
of  which  is  ex  officio  superintendent  of  schools. 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  for  1867  was  65 — 4  males  and  61 
females.  One  of  the  male  teachers  is  a  teacher  of  music.  The  priofipals  of 
the  two  grammar  and  one  high  school  are  males. 

There  is  one  high  school  with  3  teachers,  and  two  grammar  schools,  one  of 
which  has  ]  9  teachers,  and  the  other  4  teachers. 

There  are  13  middle  schools,  with  one  teacher  for  each,  and  25  primary 
schools,  with  one  teacher  for  each. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  was  3,062 ;  the  average  number 
bdonging  was  2,560 ;  and  the  average  number  attending  was  2,281. 
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The  czpenditures  for  1867  were  as  follows  : 

For  tuition,  «30,733  21;  for  jaeitors,  SI, 191  63;  for  fuel,  $2,149  16  ;  for 
repairs  of  school-houses,  $3,214  03 ;  for  all  other  incidentals,  $2,294  73.  Total 
expenses,  839,582  76. 

The  salaries  vary  from  $2,000,  $1,600,  $1,200  for  males,  and  from  $700  to 
$350  for  females.  • 

Leavenworth,  Kamas, 

The  population  of  Leavenworth  in  1860  was  7,177.  Namber  of  children  in 
1867  between  5  and  21  was  5,173 — ^white,  4,249,  and  colored,  924. 

The  board  of  education  consists  of  12  members — three  from  each  ward  of  the 
city. 

The  schools  are  graded  into  high,  grammar,  intermediate,  secondaiy,  and 
primary. 

The  whole  number  of  public  schools  of  all  grades  is  23,  four  of  which  Are  for 
colored  children. 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  is  33,  and  one  music  teacher.  One  of  the 
three  male  teachers  has  charge  of  an  evening  school. 

The  whole  number  of  different  pupils  was  2,904 ;  the  average  number  belong- 
ing, 1,332;  and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  1,111. 

The  whole  cost  of  the  schoola  for  the  year  was  $23,097  55,  Teachers'  sala- 
ries, $14,106.  There  is  a  city  superintend'^nt,  at  $1,200  salary.  During  the 
year  a  fine  school  building  has  been  erected  at  an  expense  of  about  $50,0u0. 

Lbwiston,  Maine. 

The  population  in  1860  was  7,424.  The  number  of  children  of  school  age — 
^  4  to  21— was  3,598  in  1867. 

In  that  portion  of  the  city  where  the  schools  are  graded  there  were  12  pri- 
mary schools,  with  12  teachers;  5  intermediate  schools,  with  5  teachers ;  one 
grammar  school,  with  a  principal  and  three  assistants ;  and  one  high  school,  with 
'a  principal  and  one  assistant ;  in  all,  32  schools  and  36  teachers,  besides  13 
ungraded  schools,  with.  13  teachers,  in  the  rural  districts. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  during  the  year  was  1,961,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  1,430. 

The  high  school  building  has  two  large  class-rooms  and  a  hall  for  the  whole 
school,  and  the  grammar  school  building  has  ten  spacious  rooms  and  a  large 
assembly  hali,  erected  at  an  expense  of  $40,000. 

No  account  of  expenses  or  salaries  given. 

Louisville,  Kentucky. 

The  city  of  Louisville  contained  a  population  of  68,033  in  1860. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year  lS66-'67  was  12,271 ;  the 
average  daily  attendance  was  7,071. 

The  public  schools  are  under  the  management  of  a  board  of  trustees,  twenty- 
four  in  number,  t?wo  being  chosen  from  each  of  the  twelve  wards  of  the  city. 
The  officers  of  the  board  are  a  president,  vice-president,  chosen  from  the  mem- 
bers, and  a  secretary  and  superintendent,  not  belonging  to  the  board.  There 
are  sixteen  standing  committees  for  the  special  duties  assigned  to  them. 

Besides  the  male  and  female  high  schools,  the  public  schools  are  classified  as 
grammar,  intermediate,  and  primary  schools.  There  are  four  grammar,  eight 
intermediate,  and  three  primary  schools.  The  grammar  department  includes 
the  let,  2d,  and  3d  grades ;  the  intermediate  depaitment,  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th 
grades ;  and  the  primary,  the  7th,  8th,  9th,  and  10th  grades.  The  average 
number  of  pupils  for  each  teacher  in  the  grammar  department  is  fixed  at  30 ;  in 
the  intermediate,  at  40 ;  and  in  the  primary,  at  50. 
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In  each  gramiDar  school  there  is  one  principal,  a  male  teacher,  also  ono  head 
assistant  in  the  male  department,  and  one  in  the  female  department.  In  each 
intermediate  school,  also,  there  is  a  male  principal,  and  in  each  primary  school, 
where  the  average  daily  attendance  is  over  400,  tliere  is  a  male  principal. 
Instruction  in  the  German  language  is  limited  to  six  schools. 
The  course  of  study  in  the  female  high*8chool  includes  a  term  of  four  years. 
The  board  of  instruction  consists  of  a  principal  and  other  professors  and  teach- 
ers, as  designated  and  elected  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  male  high  school, 
female  high  Bchool,  and  public  schools  of  the  city. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  this  school  must  be  twelve  years  of  age,  and  pass 
a  satisfaotory  exaimuation  in  the  branches  taught  in  the  first  grade  of  the  female 
department  of  the  grammar  schools. 

The  fiicalty  of  the  male  high  school  consists  of  a  principal  and  such  other 
professors  and  tutors  as  shall  be  designated  and  elected  by  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  pttUic  schools.  The  course  of  study  extends  through  four  years.  The 
qualifications  for  admission  are  the  same  as  for  admission  to  the  female  high 
school. 

The  branches  of  study  in  both  the  high. schools  embrace  the  higher  mathe- 
matics, the  natural  sciences,  history,  rhetoric  and  the  modern  languages.  Latin 
is  also  one  of  the  branches  in  the  female  high  school,  and  Latin  and  Greek  and 
bookkeeping  are  among  those  of  the  male  high  school. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  was  177,  including  music  and  German 
teachers.  The  amount  paid  for  salaries  was  $110,847  12;  for  the  ward  schools, 
excluding  tlie  high  schools,  and  the  salaries  of  the  special  teachers,  $85,506  95. 
The  total  current  expenses  for  the  year  were  $142,149  81 ;  for  the  ward  schools 
alone,  $99,158  12.  The  cost  per  scholar,  on  the  average  attendance,  was 
$20  10. 

LowBLL,  Masscichusetts,       • 

The  population  of  Lowell  in  1860  was  36,827,  and  in  1865  30,090.  The 
number  of  sehool  children  from  five  to  fifteen  years  of  age  in  May,  1867,  was 
6,052.  . 

There  are  48  primary  schools,  with  50  female  teachers ;  8  grammar  schools, 
with  7  male  and  37  female  teachers ;  1  high  school,  with  4  male  and  3  female 
teachers ;  1  vocal  music  teacher,  male,  and  one  (male)  of  penmanship ;  total, 
57  schools  and  103  teachers. 

The  average  number  belonging  to  all  the  schools,  5,234 ;  the  average  attend- 
ance, 4,642. 

The  amount  paid  for  salaries  or  tuition  was  $56,943  99 ;  the  amount  paid  for 
incidentals,.  $18,286  08;  total  current  expenses,  $75,230  07;  expenditures  for 
school-houses,  $31,322  85;  total  expenditures  for  the  year,  $106,552  92. 

Cost  per  scholar  per  annum  for  tuition  on  total  number  of  scholars,  S'lO  88; 
for  tuition  on  average  attendance,  $12  27 ;  for  tuition  and  incidentals  on  average 
number  belonging,  $14  37^ ;  for  tuition  and  incidentals  ^n  average  attendance, 
$16  20 ;  for  tuition,  incidentals,  and  6  per  cent,  on  property  on  average  attend- 
ance, 818  53 ;  property  valuation  of  city  about  $21,000,000. 

The  mayor  ana  president  of  the  common  council,  ex-officio,  together  with 
twelve  persons  elected  for  the  term  of  two  years,  (one  annually  from  each  ward,) 
constitute  the  school  committee.  Vacancies  are  filled  by  a  joint  vote  of  the 
school  committee  and  the  board  of  aldermen  in  convention. 

The  Buperinteudent  of  public  schools  is  elected  by  ballot  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  board. 

No  scholar  under  five  years  can  be  admitted  into  the  primary  schools. 
Scholars  shall  be  instructed  in  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  (mental,)  primary 
geography »  writing,  drawing  on  ^  slate  and  blackboard,  and  singing.    In  the 
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grammar  schools  the  same  stadies  are  pnrsiied,  and  in  addition  histoiy  and  book- 
keeping. 

In  the  high  school  there  is  an  English  and  a  classical  coarse.  In  the 
English  course  the  stndies  are  algehra,  physical  geography,  physiology,  general 
'  history,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  geometry,  higher  arithmetic,  English 
grammar,  astronomy,  and  rhetoric.  These  are  indispensable  for  a  full  course. 
Other  studies  are  allowed  by  special  permission.  The  study  of  Irf&tin  and 
Greek  is  pursued  in  the  classical  course. 

Salary  of  the  principal  of  high  school,  $2,000 ;  for  three  male  assistants,  each 
$1,500;  two  female  assistants,  each  S550;  for  seven  male  principals  of  gram- 
mar schools,  each  $1,500 ;  for  one  female  assistant,  $800  50 ;  for  first  assistants, 
each  $450;  for  other  assistants,  first'year,  $400,  second,  $425,  third.  $450;  for 
teacher  in  penmanship,  $1,500 ;  for  teacher  in  vocal  music,  $1,500;  for  teachers 
in  primary  schools,  each  $400,  for  first  year ;  $425  second  year ;  and  $450 
third  year.  For  temporary  service,  male  teachers  $3  per  day ;  for  female  teachers 
in  high  school  $1  25  per  day;  for  female  teachers  in  other  schools  $1  per  day. 

The  children  of  non-residents,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  board,  are  charged 
tuition  as  follows  :  for  those  who  enter  the  high  school  $10  per  term,  pre- 
paid; in  the  grammar  school  $5  per  term;  and  in  the  primary  schools  $3  per 
term.  y 

Madison,  Wisconsin. 

The  population  of  Madison  in  1860  was  6,511,  and  in  1865  about  12,000. 
In  1866  there  were  3,366  children  entitled  by  law  to  attend  the  schools.  The 
number  of  pupils  attending  school  was  1,347  ;  for  1867  there  were  1,626. 

The  board  of  education  consists  of  eight  members,  the  mayor  beine  one,  ex- 
officio.  The  officers  of  the  board  are  a  president,  clerk,  treasurer  and  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  Committees  are  appointed  on  finance,  text-books,  examina- 
tion of  teachers,  building,  and  fuel.  There  is  also  a  visiting  committee  for  the 
high  school  and  for  the  schools  in  each  ward. 

The  schools  are  classified  as  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  senior  grammar, 
and  high  schools.  In  the  primary  department  the  pijpils  commence  with  the 
alphabet,  and  two  years  are  occupied  in  this  department,  there  being  three  terms 
in  each  year.  In  the  intermediate,  grammar,  and  senior  grammar  departments* 
there  are  also  two  years  occupied,  and  each  year  is  divided  in  the  same  way 
into  three  terms. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  high  school  occupies  two  years,  also  of  three 
terms  each,  embracing  the  following  branches  :  higher  arithmetic  and  algebra, 
history,  physiology  and  hygiene,  geometry,  natural  philosophy,  rhetoric.  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  mental  philosophy*  astronomy, '  geology»  botany, 
ancient  history,  and  moral  philosophy.  Latin,  French,  and  German  may  be 
pursued  by  those  who  wish  in  place  of  some  of  the  other  branches,  and  Greek 
may  be  studied  during  the  second  year. 

The  supervision  of  the  schools  is  given  specially  to  a  superintendent,  who 
acts  under  the  advice  of  the  board  of  education,  and  is  required  to  visit  each 
school  as  often  as  once  in  each  week,  to  assist  teachers  in  the  classification  and 
promotion  of  pupils,  and  cause  the  course  of  study  prescribed  by  the  board  to 
be  strictly  followed.  His  salary  is  $1,500.  The  principal  of  the  senior  gram- 
mar school  has  a  salary  of  $1,000.  Female  principals  of  ward  schools  receive 
$440 ;  female  teachers  who  have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  board  more  than 
two  terms  receive  $400,  and  for  the  first  two  terms,  $320.  The  whole  expenses 
of  the  boards  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1866,  were  $9,436  58.  The 
cost  per  pupil,  estimated  on  the  average  attendance  for  the  fall  term,  (the  average 
attendance  for  the 'year  not  being  given,)  was  $9  75  per  annum.  The  number 
of  teachers  employed  in  all  the  schools  was  seventeen. 

With  regard  to  the  school  accommodations,  while  they  are  represented  by 
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the  eapenntendent  as  inadequate,  the  hope  ia  expressed  that  the  want  may  be 
Boon  sapplied,  and  in  the  account  of  the  new  fonrth  ward  school-houBe  he  finds 
cause  for  praising  the  liherality  of  the  people  in  providing  it,  while  he  at  the 
same  time  deems  it  a  pledge  of  better  things  to  come.  He  says  it  is  pronounced 
by  the  Btate  superintendent  to  be  *'  the  ^t  arranged  school  building  in  the 
Btato." 

Manchester,  New  Hampshire, 

The  population  of  Manchester  in  1860  was  20,109. 

The  board  of  education  consists  of  eight  members,  one  from  each  ward  of  the 
city,  under  the  name  of  "  school  committee." 

In  1867  there  were  55  schools  of  all  grades,  consisting  of  1  high  school  for 
boys  and  girls  ;  6  grammar  schools ;  1  intermediate ;  12  middle  schools  ;  26 
primary ;  and  9  mixed  schools  in  rural  districts. 

In  the  high  school  there  is  a  master  and  2  assistants ;  in  the  six  grammar 
schools  are  6  masters  and  9.  assistants  ;  in  the  middle  schools  are  12  teachers  ; 
in  the  primary,  26  teachers ;  in  the  rural  districts  there  are  10  teachers  ;  mak- 
ing in  all  67,  besides  2  music  teachers. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  all  the  schools  was  2,281  males  and 
2,247  females,  or  4,528  in  all ;  in  the  high  school,  50  males  and  80  females. 
The  average  yearly  attendance  was  2,628 ;  in  the  high  school,  103  ;  the  average 
daily  attendance  was  4,070,  and  in  the  high  school  99. 

The  amount  paid  for  salaries  was  $24,472  34 ;  for  other  expenses,  S8,204  21 ; 
total,  $32,676  56. 

Memphis,  Tenneaee. 

The  Memphis  city  schools  are  under  the  exclusive  management  and  control 
of  a  board  of  visitors,  42onsisting  of  as  many  members  as  there  are  wards  in  the 
city.  Each  member  is  chosen  by  ballot  by  such  voters  as  are  entitled  to  vote 
for  mayor  and  aldermen.  The  officers  of  the  board  are  a  president,  a  secretary, 
a  treasurer,  and  a  superintendent  of  schools. 

In  1860  the  number  of  pupils  admitted  to  the  public  schools  was  1,682.  The 
length  of  the  school  year  is  40  weeks.  In  1860  the  amount  expended  for  sala- 
ries of  teachers  and  superintendent  was  $17,398  75 ;  total  expense,  $23,896  35. 

The  schook  are  divided  into  three  departments,  primary,  junior,  and  senior. 
In  the  senior  department  are  taught  algebra,  geometry,  moral,  mental  and  natm-al 
philosophy,  physiology,  chemistrv,  astronomy,  Latin  and  Greek. 

The  nnmber  of  teachers  employed  in  1860  was  23,  5  male  and  18  female. 
The  salary  of  the  principal  of  the  senior  male  school  was  $1,200,  and  that  of 
the  female  principal  of  the  female  senior  school,  $900.  The  salary  of  each  of 
the  female  teachers  in  the  other  schools  was  $600,  with  the  exception  of  two  who 
received  $700. 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 

The  population  of  Milwaukee  in  1860  was  45,246.  On  the  31st  of  August, 
1867,  there  were  22,135  children  of  school  age  residing  in  the  city.  The 
teachers'  reports  show  9,424  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  during  the  year. 
The  average  daily  attendance  was  4,908.  There  were  reported  6,429  as  attcad- 
iog  private  schools,  le^ing  6,282  not  reported  as  attending  any  school. 

The  first  board  of  school  commissioners  was  appointed  in  1846,  and  the  first 
schools  organized  by  the  board  were  opened  in  June,  1846.  The  board  consists 
of  eighteen  members,  two  from  each  of  the  nine  wards  of  the  city,  with  a  super- 
intendent and  a  clerk.  The  superintendent  has  a  salary  of  $2,000 ;  the  clerk, 
$600. 

The  schools  are  classified  as  primary,  intermediate,  and  grammar  schools ; 
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besides  which  there  are  eBtablisfaed  what  are  called  branch  schools.  The  nnmber 
of  pupils  to  each  teacher  in  the  primary  schools  is  an  average  of  90.  The 
smallest  primary  school  averages  65  pnpils  to  a  teacher ;  the  laxgesi,  103.  The 
superintendent  in  his  annual  report  remarks  that  *'  this  is  abont  50  per  cent,  more 
than  should  be  assigned  to  a  teacher.  Children  are  promoted  to  the  intermediate 
department  as  soon  as  they  can  read  readily  in  the  Second  Reader.  Before  being 
promoted  to  the  grammarschool  they  are  required  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  to  pass  an  examination  in  the  pri- 
mary geography.  Reading  and  spelling  receive  mure  attention  than  any  otner 
branches,  spelling  being  taught  principally  by  written  exercises.  Melodeona  are 
in  nearly  all  the  schools,  and  singing  receives  a  due  share  of  attention.  By  an 
act  of  the  legislature  it  became  the  duty  of  the  board  to  open  a  high  school  on 
or  before  the  1st  day  of  January,  1868." 

The  amount  paid  for  salaries  in  1866-'67  was  $49,654  61.  The  total  ex- 
penses of  the  schools  were  $60,836  52,  making  the  cost  per  scholar,  on  average 
attendance,  $14  05.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  was  151.  The 
salary  paid  the  principals  of  grammar  schools  was  $1,200.  The  largest  salary 
paid  to  any  female  assistant  was  $450.  The  female  teachers  of  uie  branch 
schools  received  salaries  of  from  $360  to  $600. 

MoBiLB,  Alabafna, 

The  public  schools  of  the  city  and  county  of  Mobile  were  made  independent 
of  the  general  school  system  of  the  State  by  a  special  act  of  January  10,  1826, 
'creating  the  "  Mobile  school  commissioners,"  with  full  power  '<  to  establish  and 
regulate  schools  within  the  couqty,  and  to  devise  and  put  in  force  such  plans 
for  the  increase  of  knowledge,  for  the  educating  of  youth  and  promoting  the 
cause  of  learning  as  to  them  may  appear  expedient."  All  national  or  State 
land  grants  appropriated  to  the  county  for  school  purposes,  the  revenue  from 
auction  sales,  licenses  for  theatres,  shows,  &c.,  fines,  penalties  for  certain  offences, 
and  a  tax  fee  of  $2  on  every  suit  brought  within  the  county,  and  25  per  cent, 
on  the  ordinary  county  tax,  were  set  apart  as  a  school  fund.  Under  this  act 
schools  were  established  in  the  county  district  and  in  the  city,  and  by  the  report 
of  the  commissioner  for  1859,  it  appears  that  the  sys^m  for  the  city  of  Mobile 
embraced  a  central  high  school  for  boys,  and  a  similar  school  for  girls,  together 
with  grammar,  intermediate,  and  primary  schools.  Out  of  the  school  popula- 
tion more  than  one-half  were  in  the  public  schools,  and  the  system  is  not  less 
efficient  than  the  admirable  provision  of  Boston.  Pupils  in  the  primary  and 
intermediate  departments  are  instructed  free  of  charge.  In  the  grammar  and 
high  school  tuition  is  $2  50  or  $4  per  month  respectively.  More  than  one-half 
of  the  cost  of  the  high  school  was  borne  by  the  income  from  tuition.  The  whole 
cost  of  the  city  schools  was  $9,497  for  a  total  attendance  of  1,422  pupils. 

The  population  of  the  city  of  Mobile  in  1860  was  29,258,  of  whom  20,854 
were  free  whites,  817  free  blacks,  and  7,587  slaves.  The  following  statistics 
of  the  city  public  schools  are  gathered  from  a  report  of  the  Mobile  school  com- 
missioners to  the  State  superintendent,  dated  March,  1866. 

Average  daily  attendance  for  the  term  ending  April,  1865 :  girls'  high  school, 
59;  girls'  senior  grammar  school,  157;  girls'  junior  grammar  school,  111; 
boys'  senior  grammar  school,  89 ;  boys' junior  grammar  school,  88 ;  girls'  inter- 
mediate school,  105 ;  boys'  intermediate  school,  85  ;  girls'  primary  school,  114  ; 
boys'  primary  school,  122 ;  Washington  district  school,  boys  and  girls,  130 ; 
Bay  district  school,  boys  and  girls,  23  ;  Orange  Grove  district  school,  boys  78, 
girls  98 ;  Franklin  district  school,  boys  87,  girls  98 ;  first  ward  district  school, 
boys  and  girls,  62  ;  Creole  school,  (colored,)  21 ;  total  attendanoein  all  the  pab 
lie  schools,.  1,531. 
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Nashville,  Tmnetsee. 

» 

The  pabHc  sehool  Bjatem  in  the  city  of  Nashville  originated  in  an  address  of 
Professor  J.H.  IogTaham,in  1848,  on  the  importance  of  universal  free  education 
for  the  eity.  This  address  was  founded  on  arguments  drawn  from  the  success 
of  such  schools  m  Boston,  New  Orleans,  and  Natchez.  In  1852  Mr.  Alfred 
Home,  an  emitient  classical  teacher  in  Nashville,  visited  the  principal  cities  where 
public  schools  existed,  and  on  his  return  submitted  a  report  to  the  city  authori- 
ties and  people  of  Nashville,  in  consequence  of  which  a  system  of  schools  was 
organiaed,  a  board  of  education  being  instituted,  and  the  first  school-house  com- 
menced the  same  year. 

In  1861  the  board  of  education  consisted  of  eight  members,  having  as  officers 
a  president,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  a  superintendent  of  schools. 

The  system  embraces  high,  grammar,  and  primary  schools.  The  primary 
schools  receive  children  from  4  to  10  years  of  age<  The  high  school  has  male 
and  female  departments ;  candidates  for  admission  must  be  12  years  of  age. 
The  course  of  study  extends  through  four  yeard,  and  embraces  studies  neces- 
sary to  fit  its  gradiiates  for  business  or  for  college. 

In  1857  the  number  of  teachers  employed  was  25.  The  average  number  of 
pupils  belonging  to  the  schools  was  1,263 ;  the  average  daily  attendance,  1,080  ; 
per  cent,  of  daily  attendance,  85.5. 

In  the  year  1857  a  high  school  was  organized,  including  a  classical  and 
English  course  for  boys,  and  a  female  high  school. 

Natchez,  Mississippi, 

The  city  of  Natchez,  In  1860,  had  a  population  of  6,612. 

The  public  schools  originated  with  Dr.  A.  P.  Merrill,  on  a  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Barnard,  of  Connecticut,  made  during  an  educational  tour  through  the  south  in 
1842-'43.  In  furtherance  of  Dr.  Merrill's  efforts,  a  spacious  lot  and  building 
was  donated  to  the  city,  in  1844,  by  Alvarez  Fick,  a  northern  resident;  and  an 
ordinance,  accepting  the  same  for  the  purpose  of  a  public  school,  was  passed 
instituting  a  board  of  visitors,  with  authority  to  enlarge  and  improve  the 
premises  and  building,  and  to  employ  teachers.  In  February,  1845,  the  first 
public  school  opened  under  Joshua  Peal,  a  graduate  of  Yale  college,  with 
seventy  papils,  and  the  number  was  increased,  before  the  close  of  the  year,  to 
nearly  four  hundred,  distributed  into  primary,  junior,  and  senior  departments ; 
the  boys  and  girls  in  separate  rooms,  and  the  higher  classes  pursuing  the  most 
advanced  studies  of  the  best  private  schools.  The  pupils  were  from  all  classes, 
rich  and  poor,  and  the  course  of  instruction  such  that,  at  the  end  of  the  third 
yedr,  fifteen  had  been  prepared  for  college,  and  a  large  number  were  specially 
fitted  for  business.  The  influence  of  the  public  school  designated  the  Natchez 
Institute  is  thus  stated^in  a  published  report :  **  Many  families  have  moved  into 
the  eity  to  enjoy  its  benefits ;  there  is  an  increased  demand  for  dwellings  at 
enhanced  rent,  and  visible  improvement  in  the  deportment  of  our  youth,  and 
an  assurance  to  all  our  citizens,  the  merchant,  the  mechanic,  and  laborer,  that 
their  children  will  have  the  advantage  of  the  best  education,  and  that  not  a 
single  child  will  be  brought  up  in  ignorance,  vice,  and  want."  We  have  no 
recent  statistics. 

Nbw  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 

The  population  of  New  Brunswick  is  about  15,000. 

The  number  of  children  between  5  and  18,  in  1867,  was  3,664.  The  number 
enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  1,912 ;  in  private  and  denominational  schools, 
1,206 ;  not  in  any  school,  556. 

By  special  charter  granted  in  1855  the  public  schools  are  under  the  control 
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of  a  board  of  education,  consbtbg  of  12  members,  wbo  bold  their  office  for  two 
years.    Tbey  are  elected  by  the  people. 

The  schools  are  graded,  consisting  of  primary,  grammar,  and  high  sehool 
departments.  There  are  four  grades  in  the  primary  and  grammar  departmeiits, 
each  grade  occupying  a  year.  In  the  high  school  there  is  a  three  years'  coarse. 
The  principal  of  the  high  schools  is  also  the  superintendent  of  schools.  There 
is  also  one  male  Tice-principal  of  the  high  school.  All  the  other  teachem  in  Uie 
schools,  of  every  grade,  are  females,  of  whom  there  are  25, 

The  public  schools  are  free,  for  the  support  of  which  the  board  of  edncation 
is  allowed  to  raise  by  tax  $4  for  each  chUd  within  Uie  city  limits  between  5 
and  18  years  of  age.  About  50  cents  per  child  is  also  receired  from  the  State 
appropriation. 

The  expenses  for  salaries  daring  the  year  1867  were  t9,'Z83  12;  for  all 
school  purposes,  S14,370  79. 

Butger's  College  is  situated  in  the  city,  which  has  a  pteparatory  department. 
The  State  Agricultural  School  is  a  department  of  Butger's  College.  There  is 
also  a  theological  seminary  of  the  Beformed  Dutch  church  tocat^  in  the  d^. 

Newburypoht,  Ma$9aehu9ttU. 

The  population  of  Newburyport  in  1860  was  13,401.  The  number  of  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  5  and  15  years,  in  18G7,  was  2,994. 

The  board  of  education  consists  of  what  is  called  a  committee  of  twelve  mem- 
bera,  two  from  each  ward,  elected  annually  by  the  people. 

The  city  ha9  16  primary  schools,  1  mixed  grammar  and  primary ;  4  male 
and  5  female  grammar  schools ;  and  1  male  and  1  female  high  school ;  28 
schools  of  every  grade;  and  the  number  of  teachers,  7  males  and  42  females. 

The  whole  number  of  different  scholars  during  the  year  was  3,198 ;  the  aver- 
age number  belonging  was  2,222,  and  the  average  attendance  was  1,854 ;  the 
whole  number  of  seats  provided  was  2,332. 

The  whole  amount  of  expenditure  for  the  year  was  $25,592  01. 

The  amount  paid  for  salaries,  in  1867,  $21,870;  and  incidental  expenses, 
$3,722. 

Two  of  the  male  principals  receive  $1,200  each ;  four  male  principals  and  one 
assistant,  each  $900.    The  female  teachers  receive  from  $325  to  $450  per  year. 

In  addition  to  the  high  schools  above  named  there  is  an  endowed  school  of 
the  same  grade  called  the  Putnam  Free  Academy,  which  maintains  a  high  char- 
acter. 

Newark,  New  Jersey. 

The  population  of  Newark  in  1860  was  71,941.  The  whole  number  of  pupils 
in  all  the  public  schools,  excluding  the  evening  schools,  was  11,041.  The  aver- 
age daily  attendance  was  5,722. 

The  board  of  education,  having  charge  of  the  public  schools,  consists  of 
26  members,  two  being  residents  of  each  of  the  thirteen  wards  of  the  city. 
There  is  also  a  secretary  and  city  superintendent.  His  salary  is  $2,00U. 
The  standing  committees  of  the  board  are  on  finance,  accounts,  school-houses, 
heating,  cleaning,  &c.,  teachers,  normal  school,  high  school,  evening  schools, 
Industrie  schools,  colored  schools,  supplies,  school-books,  printing.  There  is 
also  a  committee  of  the  common  council  on  public  schools,  of  three  members. 

The  schools  are  classified,  in  respect  to  the  course  of  studies,  as  primary, 
grammar,  high,  and  normal  schools.  There  is  1  high  school  and  1  normal 
school.  There  are  11  ward  grammar  schools  and  11  ward  primary  schools. 
There  are  also  3  ward  primary  industrial  scliools,  1  colored  school,  and  4 
evening  schools,  1  for  females  and  3  for  males. 

The  age  for  admission  to  primary  schools  is  not  less  than  six  years.    The 
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primary  sehoofe  have  tkree  dassM,  each  etasB  oeeapyiDg  one  year.  The  gram- 
mar schools  are  arranged  in  the  same  way,  and  occupy  three  years.  The 
course  of  stndy  in  the  high  school  occopiea  lour  years,  embracing  the  higher 
mathematics,  the  natural  sciences,  modem  and  imcient  languages,  history, 
English  literature,  and,  in  the  female*  dq[Mirlment,  botany  in  place  of  Greek. 
For  admission  to  the  normal  school  applicants  are  requirea  to  pass  a  satisfactory 
eiaminatioa  in  all  the  branches  of  study  necessary  to  enter  the  lowest  class,  and 
sign  a  written  declaration  of  their  intention  to  teach  in  the  sdiools  of  the  dfy. 
The  pnpik  of  the  colored  school  use  the  same  text-books  as  the  primary  and 
grammar  schools,  and  the  coarse  of  stndy  is  such  as  the  acquisitions  of  the 
pupils  demand.  • 

The  primary  industrial  schools  are  established  for  poor  and  destitute  children, 
.  of  both  sezee,  of  such  ages  as  may  be  thought  advisable  to  admit  for  instruction 
in  such  studies  and  pursuits  as  may  be  deemed  expedient.  The  number  of 
pupils  in  the  three  primary  industrial  schools  in  average  daily  attendance  was 
214.  The  total  cost  of  these  schools  for  1866  was  92,996  83.  The  cost  per 
pupil,  on  average  attendance,  was  $14. 

The  salary  of  the  principal  of  the  high  school  is,  for  the  first  year,  $1,800; 
second,  $1,900 ;  third,  $2,000.  The  vice-principal,  female,  receives  a  salary  of 
$800  the  first  year,  and  $900  the  third.  The  principals  of  the  grammar  schools 
receive  $1,300  the  first  year,  and  $1,500  the  third.  In  the  primary  schools  the 
highest  salary  for  female  principals  is  $500 ;  the  lowest  for  assistants  or  teaehers* 
$300. 

The  amount  expended  for  teachers  in  the  day  schools  was  $57,145  43.  The 
whole  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  day  schools  was  128;  males  18, 
females  110:  The  average  amount  paid  to  each  teacher  was  $446  45.  The 
total  expense  of  the  schools  for  the  year  was  $84,182  77,  making  the  cost  per 
pupil,  on  average  attendance  in  the  day-schools,  $14  71. 

Nbw  Haven,  Connecticut. 

New  Haven  was  organized  as  a  town  in  1638-'39 ;  a  portion  of  its  territory 
and  people  were  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1784,  and  a  still  smaller  portion,  as 
a  city  scnool  district,  in  1853,  embracing  in  1860  a  population  of  39,267,  which 
had  amounted  in  1867  to  45,000.  The  school  affairs  of  the  city  are  managed 
by  a  board  of  education  consistiog  of  twelve  members,  three  of  whom  are  chosen 
annually,  together  with  a  clerk,  collector,  and  treasurer.  The  members  serve 
without  pay,  but  they  elect  a  superintendent,  who  receives  a  salary  of  $2,000  a 
year.  These  officers  administer  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  board,  under 
the  supervisi<Hi  of  three  standing  committees — a  committee  on  schools,  a  com- 
mittee on  buildings,  and  a  committee  on  finance. 

The  public  school  dates  back  to  the  first  year  of  the  establishment  of  the 
town.  In  1639  there  is  a  record  of  a  public  school,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  consider  "  what  yearly  allowance  is  meet  to  be  given  to  it  out  of 
the  common  stock  of  the  town."  From  that  day  to  this,  common  schools  have 
been  maintained  in  New  Haven  as  fundamental  to  the  prosperity  and  virtue  of 
the  Commonwealth.  A  native  of  New  Haven — of  Connecticut  parentage-^f 
mature  age^  unable  to  read  the  English  tongue,  would  bo  looked  upon  as  a 
prodigy. 

The  Bchools  are  organized  on  the  graded  system.  From  50  to  60  scholars 
usually  are  grouped  in  one  room.  In  the  largest  buildings  there  are  12  rooms, 
and  abont  600  scholars,  under  the  supervision  of  a  principal,  with  12  assistants. 
For  the  accommodation  of  all  the  schools  there  are  91  rooms.  There  are  seats 
for  4,715  pupils.    The  number  of  scholars  registered  in  1867  was  5,361;  the 
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arerage  dailjr  attendance  was  4|136 ;  the  per  cent,  of  attendMiee  for  all  Bchoob, 
.882. 

The  coarse  of  stadj  before  reaching  the  high  school  extends  through  seven 
years,  and  the  average  age  of  the  pnpils  at  the  close  of  this  coarse  is  from  12 
to  13  years.  The  stndies.of  the  last  year  are  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic, 
geography,  grammar,  history,  book-keeping,  and  composition. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  high  school  embraces  the  higher  mathematies,  the 
natural  sciences,  and  the  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German  languages.  Both 
sexes  are  taught  together,  and  the  number  of  each  is  nearly  equal.  There  la 
also  the  old  Hopkins  grammar  school,  which  stands  on  its  own  basis,  and  is 
not  connected  with  the  town  high  school. 

The  expenses  for  maintaining  the  schools  for  the  year  ending  September  1, 
1867,  not  including  extraordinary  outlays  for  new  buildings,  were  nearly" 
$80,000,  making  ti^  cost  per  scholar  upon  average  attendance  $19  34,  and 
$14  94  on  the  registered  attendance. 

Besides  the  ordinary  expenses,  the  sum  of  $50,000  was  applied  chiefly  for 
new  buildings. 

In  accordance  with  Oonnectieut  laws  and  usages.  New  Haven  has  a  three- 
fold political  incorporation.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  town,  electing  annually  a 
board  of  *'  selectmen  "  to  administer  its  affairs ;  second,  a  portion  of  territory, 
with  its  inhabitants,  is  set  apai^t  and  incorporated  as  a  city,  electing  a  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  common  council,  who  superintend  the  municipal  affairs,  xhe 
city  limits  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  largest  of  the  three  school  districts  into 
which  the  town  is  divided,  and  the  inhabitants  in  this  third  district  elect  a 
board  of  education.  The  present  boundaries  of  the  school  district  were  estab- 
lished in  1853. 

Ni^  Orleans,  Louisiana, 

With  a  population  of  168,675  in  1860,  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  in 
the  public  schools  of  New  Orleans  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1866,  was 
11,920;  for  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1867,  13,362. 

Agreeably  to  an  ordinance  by  the  common  council  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans* 
approved  July  11, 1866,  the  general  administration  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
city  is  intrusted  to  a  board  of  directors  composed  of  24  members,  six  from  each 
district,  elected  by  the  common  council,  with  authority  to  choose  a  president, 
vice-president,  secretary,  superintendent,  and  such  other  officers  as  the  board 
may  deem  proper,  all  of  whom  shall  bold  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  board. 
Nine  members  constitute  a  quorum. 

The  board  has  under  its  control  the  annual  appropriation  for  the  support  of 
public  schools,  not  more  than  one-twelfth  of  wbicn  can  be  drawn  monthly  horn 
the  treasury.  On  the  monthly  pay-rolls  a  detailed  statement  is  required  of 
salaries  of  the  superintendent,  teachers,  and  other  employ(fs,  and  other  expenses 
incurred  by  the  board.  The  board  is  required  also  to  make  quarterly  reports  to 
the  common  council  on  the  condition  of  the  schools,  showing  the  number  of 
pupils  admitted  into  each  school,  the  number  left,  the  average  daily  attendance 
for  the  quarter,  with  a  detailed  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures.  They 
are  also  required  to  make,  at  the  close  of  the  annual  session,  an  annual  report, 
giving  full  information  concerning  the  schools. 

The  employes  of  the  board  are  a  superintendent,  secretary,  sergeant-at-arms, 
and  custodian  of  depository  and  a  librarian. 

Organization. — 1.  *'  The  schools  shall  be  known  as  primary  schools,  grammar 
schools,  and  high  schools,  for  the  instruction  and  education  of  all  white  chOdren 
of  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

2.  "As  many  primary  schools  shall  be  established  throughout  the  city  as  may 
be  found  necessary  for  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  reading,  writing,  spelling 
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and  aritlimetic.    Thej  Bhall  have  two  departments,  known  as  prhnaiy  diyiBiona 
A  and  B. 

3.  "The  grammar  Bcbools  shall  he  for  the  instniction  of  children  hetween  6 
and  16  jears  of  age,  residing  in  the  local  school  districts,  created  by  the  board 
of  directors,  and  shall  have  four  distinct  departments,  the  anbdivisions  of  which 
shall  depend  upon  the  nombers  of  the  pupils  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
schools. 

4.  "  In  the  foarth  department  there  shall  be  taught  the  studies  prescribed  for 
the  primary  schools. 

5.  '*In  the  thhrd  department  the  pupils  shall  be  advanced  in  spelling,  reading, 
and  writing,  and  instructed  in  the  elements  of  geography  and  intellectual  arith- 
metic. 

6.  '*  In  the  second  department— first  assistant's^-the  following  branches  shall 
be  taught :  reading,  with  orthography,  definitions,  and  the  principles  of  punctua- 
tion, writing,  modem  geography,  elementary  grammar,  and  arithmetic. 

7.  ''  In  the  first  department— principal's — the  pupils  shall  pursue  and  com- 
plete their  studies  in  arithmetic  and  grammar,  review  modern  geography,  be 
familiarized  with  the  history  of  the  United  Sttites,  and  exercised  weekly  in  dic- 
tation, elocution,  and  original  composition. 

8.  "  The  high  schools  shall  be  for  the  education  of  all  white  children  of  the 
city  over  13  years  of  age  who  are  competent  to  pursue  the  branches  taught  in 
said  high  schools.  Such  branches  shall  be  taught  in  said  high  schools  as  may 
fix>m  time  to  time  be  prescribed  by  the  board." 

In  April,  1867,  the  boys'  high  schools  of  the  city  were  consolidated,  and  now 
fonn  the  New  Orleans  Central  High  School,  the  faculty  of  which  consists  of 
the  principal,  who  has  charge  of  the  English  department,  and  a  professor  in 
each  of  the  following  branches :  mathematics  and  engineering,  natural  sciences, 
commercial  science,  and  drawing,  ancient  languages  and  modem  languages. 
The  full  cpnrse  of  instraction  occupies  four  years.  Studenta  may,  however, 
pursue  a  partial  course  by  omitting  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages.  A 
gymnasium  has  been  constructed  for  the  benefit  of  the  school,  being  the  first 
attempt  to  provide  for  systematic  physical  training  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
city. 

There  are  two  girls'  high  schools,  having  female  principals  with  a  salary  of 
81,200  each.  The  course  of  study  occupies  four  years,  and  embracing  the 
branches  usually  taught  in  schools  of  the  same  class. 

There  are  employed  in  the  schools  of  all  grades  253  teachers — 29  males  and 
224  females.  The  amount  paid  for  salaries  of  teachers  in  the  high  schools  was 
$22,952  65;  and  the  total  expense  was  $27,485  39,  making  the  cost  of  instruc- 
tion per  pupil,  $8S  45.  The  amount  paid  for  salaries  of  the  teachers  of  the 
district  schools  was  $173,387  83.  Total  expenditures  for  schools,  $253,542  49, 
making  an  average  cost  of  instruction  per  pupil,  S21  19.  School-books,  sta- 
tionery, &c.,  are  furnished  to  pupils  of  all  the  public  schools  free. 

Sc7iool'haus€s,^^ThG  public  school-houses  and  grounds  are  dedicated  exdu" 
9iveJy  to  the  use  of  the  schools  organized  by  authority  of  the  board  for  the 
gratuitous  education  of  all  white  youths  of  the  city  over  six  years  of  age,  and  of 
such  other  white  persons  as  arc  regularly  admitted  to  the  high,  the  normal,  and 
the  night  schools.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  and  of  the  teach- 
ers of  the  several  schools  to  maintain  this  dedication  inviolate. 

Public'school  Librari/.'^TheTe  is  a  public-school  library  open  for  visitors 
and  readers  every  day  in  the  week,  (Sundays  excepted,)  from  8  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m., 
the  £ree  use  of  which  is  given  only  to  the  teachers  and  supernumeraries  of  all 
the  public  schools  of  the  city,  the  directors  of  the  public  schools,  and  to  the 
mayor  and  members  of  the  common  council  of  the  city.    Pupils  of  the  publio 
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Bcboolfl  beoome  sabecribers  hj  tbe  porcbase  of  montblj  tickets  at  twenty-five 
cents  each,  to  be  obtamed  from  the  librarian  only;  bat  when  a  pupil  has  par- 
chased  thirty-six  tickets  be  becomes  a  life  member. 

Clergymen,  editors  of  newspapers,  employes  of  the  city  govempnent.  and 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy  have  free  access  to  the  library ,  withont  the  privi- 
lege of  removing  books  therefrom, 

Newpokt,  Rhode  Island. 

The  population  of  Newport  In  1860  was  10,508 ;  in  1865  it  was  12^88.  In 
1865  the  school'  population  between  5  and  16  years  of  age  was  2,578;  the 
number  attending  public  schools  during  the  year  was  1,248. 

The  school  committee  consists  of  twelve  members,  having  as  officers  a  chair- 
man, treasurer,  and  a  superintendent  of  schools,  with  a  salary  of  1(1,800. 

The  schools  are  classified  as  ungraded,  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and 
high  schools,  of  which  there  are  ungraded :  primary,  9  ;  intermediate,  7 ;  gram- 
mar, 3,  and  1  high  school.  Tbe  schools,  with  two  exceptions,  are  mixed 
schools — boys  and  girls — and  the  superintendent  in  bis  report  says  that,  as  they 
were  a  novelty,  he  bad  been  surprised  to  hear  scarcely  a  criticism  expressed 
upon  the  system,  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  it  worked  well.  There  are 
evening  schools  continued  through  the  year.  The  number  of  pupils  attending 
private  and  denominational  schools  was  859;  not  attending  any  school,  469. 

All  promotions  in  the  public  schools  are  based  upon  thorough,  written  exam- 
inations. The  superiutendent  says  that,  whereas  expulsion  from  school  waa 
formerly  a  matter  of  daily  occurrence,  there  had  been  made  so  great  a  reform 
that  the  expulsion  of  a  pupil  is  now  very  rare.  Meetings  of  teachers  are  held 
once  in  two  weeks. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee,  in  his  report,  after  referring  to  the  successful 
labors  of  the  superintendent  for  the  year,  says :  "  It  is  the  firm  opinion  of  the 
committee  that  a  great  work  has  been  inaugurated  for  the  schools  of  Newport 
within  tbe  last  two  years.  The  whole  system  has  been  raised  and  improved." 
He  says  further :  **  Before  the  improvements  in  our  school  system  can  be  car- 
ried much  further,  the  problem  of  a  central  school-house  must  be  met  and  solved. 
The  insufficiency  of  accommodations,  in  this  respect,  has  become  too  great  for 
endurance.  There  is  but  one  building  in  the  city — that  on  Willow  street— 
which  any  patriotic  citizen  can  show  to  a  stranger  with  pride,  and  even  that 
requires  internal  alterations,  to  adapt  it  to  the  school  system  now  generally 
adopted." 

The  expenditures  for  the  public  schooh  during  the  year  1867  were  $25,508  45 ; 
for  salaries,  $12,859  73. 

New  York  City. 

The  population  of  the  city  of  New  York  in  1860  was  805,658,  and  in  1865, 
724,386,  a  diminution  attributable  to  the  disturbed  condition  of  business,  and 
the  immense  draft  on  the  population  by  the  war,  and  the  number  who  left  tbe 
city  to  escape  the  national  conscription.  Tbe  city  is  divided  for  school  pur- 
poses into  seven  districts,  and  each  district,  at  the  charter  election,  elects  one 
commissioner  of  common  schools,  who  holds  his  office  three  years — one-third 
going  out  every  year — ^making  twenty-one  commissioners,  who  constitute  a 
board  of  education  for  the  city  and  county  of  New  York.  At  the  same  election 
there  is  also  ekcted  one  trustee  for  each  of  the  22  wards,  who  holds  his 
office  for  five  years,  making  110  trustees,  or  22  ward  boards  of  trustees.     In 
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niihUna  to  the  board  of  education  for  tbe  ci^,  and  the  board  of  tmstees  for 
each  word,  there  is  a  Bchool  inspector  for  eacb  aistrict,  nominated  every  year  by 
the  mayor,  and  approved  by  the  board  of  education,  who  holds  his  o£Sce  three 
years,  making  21  inspectors  for  the  city^  or  three  school  inspectors  for  each 
district  • 

Tbe  hoard  of  education  has  the  general  management  of  the  whole  system  of 
commoB  schools,  and  other  educational  institutes  authorised  by  law  to  receive 
any  portion  of  money  appropriated  or  raised  by  tax  for  common  schools,  with 
power  to  receive  and  hold  property,  both  real  and  personal ;  to  make  all  need- 
fal  rales  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  schools ;  to  appoint  a  city 
SQperintendent  of  sclvools,  with  one  or  more  assistants,  and  a  superintendent  of 
school  buiMiugB ;  to  estimate  and  make  requisitions  on  the  board  of  supervisors 
for  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  in  November  of  each  year,  for  such  amount 
of  money  as  they  deem  necessary  for  the  expenses  of  public  instruction,  which 
sum  the  supervisors  are  required  to  raise  and  collect  by  tax,  with  this  restriction : 
that  the  sum  to  be  raised  shall  at  least  be  equal  to  one-twentieth  of  one  per 
cent,  of  die  value  of  the  real  and  personal  property  of  the  city,  and  that  the 
i^gregate  asked  for  bv  the  board  of  education  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  ten 
dollars  for  each  pupil  who  shall  have  actually  attended  and  been  taught  the 
preceding  year  in  the  school  entitled  to  participate  in  the  apportionment.  The 
attendance  is  ascertained  by  a  report  of  the  principal  of  each  school,  in  which  is 
returned  the  number  on  the  register  at  the  conunencement  of  each  year,  and  the 
number  admitted  during  the  year.  Judging  from  the  difference  between  the 
average  attendance  in  1867,  (90,220,)  and  the  registered  attendance,  or  the 
whole  number  taught,  (209,620,)  it  would  seem  that  many  pupils,  members  of 
different  schools  in  the  same  year,  are  registered  twice. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  school  inspectors  to  examine  and  audit  every  expense 
certified  as  correct  by  a  majority  of  the  trustees  of  any  ward ;  to  examine  any 
school  in  the  district  at  least  once  in  a  quarter,  and  report  to  the  board  of  edu- 
cation and  the  board  of  trustees  annually. 

The  trastees  have  the  custody  of  all  the  property  used  for  or  belonging  to 
the  schools  of  their  ward ;  they  can  employ  teachers  who  hold  the  authorized 
certificates ;  furnish  needful  supplies,  and  make  all  needful  Repairs  on  school 
prembes,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  board  of  education  may  prescribe. 

The  city  and  assistant  superintendents  shall  visit  every  school  under  the 
charge  of  the  board  as  often  as  once  a  year ;  inquire  into  all  matters  relating  to 
the  government,  instruction,  books,  studies,  and  conduct  of  such  schools ;  advise 
with  the  trustee ;  examine  into  qualifications  of  persons  proposed  as  teachers  in 
presence  of  two  inspectors,  and  grant  licenses  to  those  found  qualified,  and 
revoke  the  same  for  cause ;  make  annually  a  report  to  the  State  superintendent, 
and,  in  every  way  practicable,  to  promote  sound  education,  elevate  the  qualifi- 
cations of  teachers,  and  advance  the  interests  of  the  school. 

For  the  administration  of  the  schools,  there  are  employed  the  following  offi- 
cers, at  the  salaries  annexed,  as  follows : 

One  clerk  and  a  treasurer,  at  a  salary  of  S5,000 ;  one  auditor,  t4,000 ;  one 
assistant  clerk,  $2,500 ;  three  assistant  clerks,  at  $2,000  each ;  one,  at  $1,750, 
and  two  assistant  clerks,  at  $1,000  each ;  one  superintendent  of  schools, 
$4,500 ;  one  assistant  superintendent,  at  $4,000,  one  at  $3,500,  two  at  $3,000, 
and  one  at  $1,000 ;  one  clerk  to  city  superintendent,  $900 ;  one  superintendent 
of  buildings  and  repairs,  $4,000 ;  one  assistant  superintendent  of  buildings  and 
repairs*  $3,500;*  one  engineer,  $3,000;  one  inspector  of  fuel,  $1,500;  one 
porter,  $1,250 ;  and  one  messenger,  $1,200 ;  making  a  total  expense  for  super- 
vision and  care  of  $55,600. 

The  public  schools  of  New  York  have  a  general  classification  into  primary 
and  grammar  schools,  the  free  academy  and  normal  school. 

The  primary  department  has  six  grades,  and  the  grammar  school  department 
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has  seven  grades,  with  a  snpplementaiy  coarse,  for  special  instraction  to  such 
students  as  may  he  found  quaii&ed,  who  may  desire  to  acquire  a  more  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  higher  branches  of  arithmetic,  the  essential  principles  of 
algebra  and  geometry ;  a  more  advanced  knowledge  of  elementary  astronomy ; 
the  most  important  outlines  of  ancient  and  modern  history ;  the  principles  of 
natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  physiology  and  hygiene,  English  literature  in  its 
varied  departments ;  and  in  the  male  departments,  the  principles  of  trigonometiy 
and  surveying,  a  knowledge  of  constitutional  law,  and  the  science  of  govern* 
ment,  with  the  outlines  of  political  economy. 

The  free  academy,  or  now  designated  the  city  college,  is  designed  to  furnish, 
by  a  four-years'  course,  all  the  privileges  and  advantages  of  the  best  colleges  of 
the  country,  free  to  all  boys  of  14  years  of  age,  who  have  attended  the  common 
schools  for  twelve  months,  and  shall  have  passed  the  requisite  examinations. 

There  is  a  normal  school  for  the  instruction  of  female  teachers,  which  holds 
its  sessions  from  9  o'clock  a.  m.  to  1  o'clock  p.  m.  every  Saturday  in  the  year, 
except  the  prescribed  holidays. 

Besides  Uie  public  schools  named  above  there  are  colored  schools,  under  the 
care  of  a  special  committee,  and  primary  schools,  under  special  arrangements  of 
the  board. 

There  are  twelve  "corporate  schools  "-connected  with  the  various  asylums, 
and  other  incorporated  charitable  associations,  which  are  required  to  report  to 
the  board  of  education,  as  they  are  entitled  by  law  to  participate  in  the  appor- 
tionment of  the  public  money  for  school  purposes. 

The  last  report  of  the  city  superintendent  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1867,  says{  '*  The  whole  number  of  school  buildings  under  the  charge  of  the 
board  of  education  is  94.  Of  these,  35  contain  three  separate  departments, 
male,  female,  and  primary ;  8,  two  departments,  male  and  primary ;  5,  female 
and  primary ;  5,  both  sexes  and  primary ;  1,  male  and  female ;  2,  two  female 
departments  and  primaries ;  2,  with  one  department  only  for  both  sexes ;  and  36 
separate  primary  schools;  making  in  all  187  separate  and  distinct  depart- 
ments or  schools,  viz  :  44  grammar  schools  for  boys,  including  colored  schools ; 
45  grammar  schools  for  girls,  including  colored  schools ;  7  grammar  schools  for 
both  sexes,  including  colored  schools  ;  55  primary  departments  for  both  sexes, 
including  colored  schools ;  36  primary  schools  for  both  sexes,  including  colored 
schools ;  making  187  in  all." 

The  whole  number  of  pupils,  in  grammar  schools  and  primary  departments, 
averaged  for  the  year  65,139,  and  the  whole  number  taught  was  147,986  ;  the 
average  number  in  primary  schools  was  16,459,  and  the  whole  number  taught 
was  42,068 ;  the  average  number  in  the  colored  schools  was  737,  and  the 
whole  number  taught,  2,056 ;  in  the  evening  schools  the  average  number  was 
7,479,  and  the  whole  number  taught  was  16,510 ;  in  the  normal  schools  the 
average  attendance  was  406,  and  the  whole  number  taught,  1,000;  in  the  cor- 
porate schools  the  average  attendance  was  6,074,  and  the  whole  number  taught 
was  16,567. 

The  whole  average  attendance  was  96,294,  and  the  whole  number  returned 
as  taught  was  226,187,  which  includes  probably  many  pupils  transferred  from 
other  schools  where  they  were  before  registered  and  are  thus  returned  twice,  and 
in  some  instances  three  and  four  times. 

The  whole  amount  of  expenses  for  the  city  ward  schools  of  New  York  for 
1866  was  as  follows : 

For  salaries  of  teachers  of  all  kinds *  $1,  307,  363  64 

For  salaries  of  janitors .« , 70,098  71 

For  incidental  expenses 157, 978  88 

For  free  academy,  1st  salaries  faculty. .  • $28,  956  48 

2d  incidentals 7,706  17 

36,  062  65 
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For  Buppoit  of  eyesing  Bchools,  viz : 

For  salaries  of  teachers  and  janitors $70, 142  73 

For  repairs,  supplies  and  sundries • 16, 747  88 

*86,890  61 

For  rents  of  ^hool  premises 24, 280  80 

For  superintendents,  d^c,  of  board  of  education 50, 209  33 

For  apportionments  to  corporate  schools , '    37,  673  74 

For  supplies  through  depository,  maps,  books,  &c 166, 590  84 

For  gas  for  ward  and  evening  schools 18,  896  16 

For  repairs  of  buildings  through  shop 5,  484  93 

For  incidental  expenses  board  of  education  ....••.. 30, 325  10 

For  payments  on  special  appropriations 

For  normal  schools,  Ist  salaries  teachers $5, 737  46 

2d  incidental,  &c 2, 293  73 

8,031  19 

For  pianos,  payments  for,  &c 3, 600  00 

For  colored  schools,  salaries $19, 916  02 

incidentals,  &c 6,821  03 

26, 737  05 

For  over-draft  on  city  for  1865 78,  715  75 

Total  expenses  for  1 866 « 2,  372, 833  76 


To  this  amount  has  been  added  for  1868  the  item  of  $50,000  for  another 
building  for  colored  children ;  and  of  $552,000  for  sites,  constructing,  furnish- 
ing buildings,  and  other  items  not  before  provided  for/ 

NiLES,  Michigan* 

The  population  of  Niles  in  1860  was  2,896  ;  in  1867,  6,000.  The  territorial 
extent  of  the  city  is  four  square  miles. 

The  system  of  public  instruction  is  that  of  free  schools,  consisting  of  a  union 
(central)  school  and  branch  (ward)  schools.  There  are  eight  members  of  the 
board  of  education.  In  the  union  school  there  is  a  primary  department,  with 
three  teachers ;  a  second  primary  department,  with  two  teachers;  an  intermediate 
and  a  grammar  department,  with  two  teachers  each ;  and  a  high  school  in  which 
are  taught  Latin,  Greek,  the  natural  sciences,  French,  German,  English,  and 
mathematics,  astronomy,  belles  Icttres,  mental  and  moral  science,  and  drawing, 
having  a  principal  and  four  female  teachers.  The  schools  are  all  mixed  for 
boys  and  girls. 

The  number  of  scholars  between  5  and  20  years  of  age  in  1865  was  1,356 
enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  1,023;  in  1866  the  whole  number  was  1,416 
enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  1,033;  in  1867  the  whole  number  was  1,527 
enrolled,  1,052.     The  number  of  teachers  in  18G7  was  18,  and  the  amount  paid 
for  salaries  was  $6,626  25. 

There  are  belonging  to  the  system  of  instruction  two  libraries  of  reference 
and  circulation. 

Norwich,  Connecticut, 

The  population  of  Norwich  in  1860  was  14,048.  The  number  of  scholars 
registered  in  1867  was  1,366.  The  average  daily  attendance  throagh  the  year 
was  762. 

The  schools  of  the  city  of  Norwich  are  not  under  the  same  board  of  control 
as  those  of  the  town  of  Norwich,  outside  of  the  city  limits ;  but  they  are  dis* 
tinguished  as  belonging  to  the  central  school  district.    This  central  district 
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corresponding  to  the  city  in  its  limits,  is  divided  into  sections  corresponding  to 
the  number  of  school-houses.  Of  these  there  are  five,  viz :  for  the  Broadway, 
School  street,  Broad  street,  Provideuce  street,  and  Boath  avenue  schools. 

The  board  of  education  consists  of  nine  members,  who  serve  for  a  term  of 
three  years,  one-third  being  chosen  annually  on  the  third  Monday  in  Beptember 
by  the  citizens  of  the  district.  The  officers  of  the  board  are  a  chairman,  secre- 
tary, and  treasurer.  There  are  committees  for  visiting,  on  finance,  on  supplies, 
and  on  examination  of  teachers. 

There  are  in* the  Broadway  school  six  departments,  viz:  alphabet,  primary, 
secondary,  intermediate,  junior  and  senior.  In  each  of  the  other  schools  the 
scholars  are  classified  in  four  departments. 

In  addition  to  the  schools  of  the  central  district,  which  are  controlled  by  the 
board  of  education  of  the  district,  and  independent  of  that  board,  is  a  school  of 
the  highest  grade  called  the  Norwich  Free  Academy,  instituted  by  a  few  indi- 
viduals, who  erected  the  buildings  and  endowed  it  with  a  fund  of  $100,000,  to 
which  a  recent  addition  of  $30,000  has  been  made.  Instruction  is  free  to  all 
within  the  limits  of  the  town  of  Norwich  who  pass  the  requisite  examination. 
This  academy  has  a  principal  and  five  assistants.  The  number  of  pupils  in 
1866-67  was  91;  boys  44,  girls  47.  Tiie  income  from  the  funds  was  $8,000; 
from  library  fund,  $500. 

There  are  26  teachers  in  the  schools  of  the  central  district,  whose  salaries  are 
as  follows:  principal,  first  year,  $1,600;  second  year,  $1,700;  third  year  and 
afterwards,  $1,800;  first  assistant,  $600;  second  assistant,  $550.  Juniors  and 
intermediates,  first  year,  $450;  second  year,  $500;  third  year  and  afterwsrds, 
$550.  In  the  other  schools,  first  year,  $400;  second  year,  $450;  third  year 
and  afterwards,  $500.    Assistants  in  the  lower  grades,  $360. 

The  expenses  for  1866-'67  were  $21,219  51,  of  which  $12,569  18  was  for 
salaries  of  teachers.  The  cost  per  pupil,  on  average  attendance  for  the  year, 
was  $27  84. 

OsWEOo.  New  York. 

The  population  of  Oswego  in  1860  was  16,816.  The  whole  number  of  chil- 
dren in  the  city  between  the  ages  5  and  21  in  1865  was  7,774,  and  the  whole 
population  was  19,288. 

The  23  schools  are  under  the  direction  and  management  of  a  board  elected 
by  the  people.  One-half  of  the  board  are  elected  annually  and  hold  their  office 
two  years.  The  secretary  holds  his  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  board,  and 
is  practically  the  superintendent  of  the  city  schools,  although  he  has  no  powers 
except  as  he  receives  them  from  the  board. 

The  schools  are  divided  into  four  distinct  grades :  primary,  junior,  senior,  and 
high  school.  There  are  12  primary  schools,  with  locations  convenient  to  the 
homes  of  the  children.  The  junior  schools  are  located  one  in  each  of  the 
four  wards  of  the  city,  four  in  all.  There  are  two  senior  schools,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  river,  ana  one  high  school,  for  the  whole  city.  For  each  gprade  is 
prescribed  a  three  years'  course  of  study,  making,  from  the  time  of  entering  the 
primary  school  to  the  time  of  graduating  at  the  high  school,  12  years.  In 
each  grade  there  are  three  classes,  each  class  being  exactly  together  in  all  their 
studies,  with  one  teacher  to  every  50  pupils.  Each  class  requires  a  year  to 
complete  the  prescribed  course.  Pupils  are  admitted  in  the  spring  at  five  years 
of  age  and  over;  but  not  entering  at  that  time,  they  are  not  admitted  during  the 
year  unless  six  years  of  age  and  over,  and  prepared  to  enter  some  class  already 
organized.  The  effect  of  this  arrangement  is  to  prevent  the  confusion  and 
inconvenience  arising  from  the  formation  of  new  classes  during  the  year,  so  that 
at  the  close  of  the  year  one  class  graduates  from  each  school,  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  a  new  class  comes  in,  and  all  the  intermediate  classes  are 
advanced  one  year.    By  this  arrangement  the  classification  is  kept  perfect,  each 
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te&cher  having  from  40  to  50  pnpils  exactlj  together  in  all  their  stadies.  Aside 
from  these  thoroughly  graded  schools  there  are  two  or  three  schools  of  a  some- 
what pecnliar  character  essential  to  any  system  of  closely  graded  schools. 

For  the  first  five  years  the  instmction  is  strictly  oral,  except  the  nse  of  the 
spelling-book  the  fourth  and  fifth  years,  and  the  introduction  of  a  book  in  arith- 
metic the  fifth  year.  The  oral  instruction  is  based  upon  what  is  familiarly 
known  as  the  "object  method/'  and  in  conformity  to  Pestalsssfan  principles. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  rrgistered  was  5,124;  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance, 2,932.  The  number  of  permanent  teachers  was  61.  The  number  of 
scholars  in  private  schools  was  309.  The  amount  paid  for  teachers*  wages 
was  S23,950  97;  for  libraries,  $480  82;  for  apparatus,  $205  15;  for  school- 
houses,  &c.,  $1,619  10;  for  all  other  expenses,  $10,523  27;  making  a  total  of 
$36,779  31. 

The  number  of  volnmes  in  the  school  libraries  was  2,632,  valued  at  $2,100. 
There  are  seven  wooden,  four  brick  and  one  stone  school  buildings.  The  whole 
value  <^  school  buildings  and  lots  is  estimated  at  $105,700. 

Philadblphia,  Pennsylvania. 

The  population  of  Philadelphia  in  1860  was  565,529,  and  in  1867  was  esti- 
mated at  800,000.  The  number  of  persona  between  6  and  18  years  of  age  in 
1867  is  returned  115,000. 

The  board  of  control,  heretofore  elected  by  the  people,  is  now  appointed  by 
the  judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  for  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia, 
and  by  the  judges  of  the  district  court  of  said  dty  and  county,  and  hold  their 
office  for  three  years. 

For  school  purposes  the  city  is  divided  into  twenty-seven  sections,  with  a  con- 
troller for  each  section,  appointed  as  above  stated. 

The  local  boards  consist  of  12  members  from  each  section,  who  are  chosen 
annually  by  the  people,  and  are  called  school  directors.  Each  of  the  27  con- 
trollers is,  by  law,  exofficio  a  member  of  the  board  of  school  directors,  making 
the  whole  number  of  members  of  the  board  three  hundred  and  fifty-one,  (351.) 

The  number  of  school  sittings  in  school  buildings  owned  by  the  board  of 
education  is  62,100;  the  number  in  rented  buildings  and  rooms  is  17,900. 
The  value  of  school  property  is  $3,500,000.  In  1865  the  city  councils  author- 
ized a  loan  of  $1,000,000,  to  be  expanded  in  building  school-houses  in  place  of 
rented  rooms. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  schools  December  31, 1866, 
was  77,164,  of  wlich  a  fraction  over  one-half  are  males. 

The  number  of  schools  under  the  control  of  the  board  was,  at  the  last-named 
date,  as  follows :  1  high  school  for  boys ;  1  high  and  normal  school  for  girls ; 
60  gi^ammar  schools,  30  of  which  are  for  boys  and  30  for  girls;  69  secondary 
schools ;  187  primary  schools,  and  56  unclassified  schools ;  making  in  all  374 
schools. 

These  schools  are  under  the  direction  of  79  male  teachers  and  1,235  female 
teachers;  and  managed  by  27  controllers,  27  sectional  boards,  and  351  school 
directors. 

The  annnal  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1866,  was  as 
follows : 

Salaries  of  teachers i5i5,5^2  11 

Bents  ot  school-houses 42,  486  45 

Ground  rents ' 19, 173  96 

Booksand  stationery 74,999  92 

Repairs  and  additions  to  school-houses 36, 140  25 

Fuel 41,482  53 

Furnaces  and  stoves 10, 764  05 
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Janitors'  wages S47,  406  33 

Furniture 21.570  66 

Printing  and  petty  ej^peuses 7,  530  16 

Clerk-hire 2,649  99 

New  BchooI-houBe 13,  481  67 

General  expenses , 15, 519  19 

Total  expenses  for  the  year 878, 757  03 


There  is  no  general  superintendent  of  public  schools,  and  the  only  officers, 
except  the  board  of  directors  and  controllers,  are  a  president  of  the  board  of 
controllers,  Mr.  Edward  Shippen ;  secretary,  Mr.  Henry  W.  HalliwcU,  and  an 
assistant  secretary. 

The  Central  High  School,  established  in  1839,  is  authorized  to  confer  degrees 
of  master  of  arts  and  bachelor  of  arts  upon  such  as  pass  through  the  prescribed 
course  of  study  successfully,  and  it  has  all  the  powers  and  privileges  of  other 
colleges  in  the  State ;  and  the  course  of  studies  adopted  is  similar  to  that  of 
other  colleges.  A  few  of  the  students  pursue  a  partial  course,  and  receive  cer- 
tificates of  proficiency  upon  completing  it.  The  numl)er  receiving  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  arts  for  1866  was  13 ;  those  in  the  partial  course,  10. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  girls'  high  school  embraces,  first,  a  general  review 
of  the  studies  required  by  regulation  of  teachers  in  the  first  school  district  of 
Pennsylvania.  Second,  a  thorough  course  of  advanced  studies,  designed  for 
mental  discipline  and  superior  scholarship.  Third,  special  instruction  in  moral 
science,  (with  reference  to  the  art  of  teaching,)  school  organization,  and  disci- 
pline. Fourth,  lectures  on  natural  science,  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 
Fifth,  practice  in  teaching,  combined  with  observation  in  every  department  of 
the  school. 

The  course  of  studies  comprises  not  less  than  three  years.  The  studies  eon- 
tinned  during  the  whole  course  are  rhetoric,  elocution,  penmanship,  American 
history,  mensuration,  local  geography,  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  alge- 
bra, grammar,  composition,  analysis  of  language  and  of  words,  drawing,  ety* 
mc^ogy,  and  voeal  music. 

English  history,  French  history,  physical  geography,  mental  arithmetic,  and 
moral  science  are  taught  the  first  half  of  the  course ;  and  when  these  are  discon- 
tinued, physiology,  geometry,  ancient  history,  English  and  American  literature, 
and  geology  are  substituted. 

The  courses  of  studies  in  the  other  lower  schools  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
same  in  other  cities,  where  the  schools  are  generally  graded.  The  studies  pur- 
sued are  not  given  in  their  last  annual  report. 

The  following  additional  statements  are  obtained  from  the  results  of  a  census 
taken  by  the  police  force,  under  an  order  of  Mayor  McMichael,  in  accordance 
with  a  request  of  Mr.  Shippen,  president  of  the  board  of  school  controllers, 
sanctioned  by  said  controllers : 

Whole  number,  between  6  and  18  years,  in  public  schools 76,  419 

in  private  schools 12,  799 

in  parochial  schools 11,  863 

at  regular  employment 20,  902 

unemployed  and  not  in  schools  20.  534 

Total  number  between  6  and  18  years ^ 142,  ^17 

The  census  report  of  pupils  in  public  schools  is  745  less  than  the  school 
report,  which  probably  arises  from  the  imperfect  registration  of  pupils,  as  the 
report  does  not  apparently  show  the  exact  number  of  different  pupils  who  have 
been  registered. 
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The  cost  per  scholar  per  anDum  for  1866  was  as  follows : 

Upon  school  census  for  tuition  alone $3  76 

Upon  number  enrolled 4  22 

Upon  average  number  belonging 8  22 

Upon  school  census  for  tuition  and  incidentals 6  05 

Upon  number  enrolled  for  tuition  and  incidentals -.  —  6  79 

Upon  average  number  belonging  for  tuition  and  incidentals 13  23 

Upon  average  number  belonging  for  tuition,  incidental,  and  6  per  cent, 

on  property 16  40 

Same  for  high  schools  : 

let  For  tuition  alone T 51  70 

2d.  For  tuition  and  incidentals 68  47 

3d.  For  tuition,  incidentals,  and  6  per  cent,  on  buildings,  &c 77  90 

In  1867,  on  the  petition  of  the  teachers,  an  act  was  passed  bj  the  legislature 
incorporating  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  and  county  of  Phila- 
delphia by  the  name  of  the  Teacher's  Institute,  having  for  its  object  the  profes- 
sional improvement  of  its  members  by  means  of  lectures,  essays  and  discnssions 
upot  educational  subjects,  by  practical  illustration  of  modes  of  teaching,  by  the 
formation  of  a  teachers'  library,  and  such  other  modes  as  the  corporation  may 
determine ;  to  create  and  keep  alive  a  deeper  public  interest  in  education,  to  ele- 
vate the  teacher's  profession,  and  provide  and  dispose  of  funds  for  the  r^Mef  of 
its  members. 

The  institute  was  organized  with  Professor  Riche,  principal  of  the  Central 

High  School,  as  president*  and  already  numbers  upwards  of  800  members. 

« 

Portland,  Maine. 

The  population  of  Portland  in  I860  was  26,341. 

There  is  1  high  school,  with  a  boys'  department  and  a  girls'  department, 
under  1  principal  and  10  assistants. 

There  arc  4  grammar  schools  for  boys  and  3  grammar  Bcho<^  for  girls,  with 
1  iQale  principal  for  each,  and  22  female  assistants.  ^ 

There  is  1  intermediate  school  for  boys,*  with  a  principal  and  3  assistants. 

There  are  14  primary  schools,  with  42  female  teachers,  one  of  whom  at  each 
school  is  the  principal. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  city  there  is  1  school  on  Peak's  island,  with 
3  teachers,  and  1  on  Long  island,  with  2  teachers.  Besides  these  there  is  1 
school  in  the  almshouse  and  1  in  the  orphan  asylum. 

The  whole  number  oi'  teachers  of  all  grades  is  93. 

Expenditures  for  the  year  ending  April,  1867 :  For  salaries  of  teachers, 
$39,950  ;  for  incidental  expenses,  $14,000 ;  total  expenses,  853,050. 

For  the  term  ending  in  February,  1867,  the  attendance  was :  1st,  whole 
number  belonging,  4,715 ;  2d,  average  attendance,  3,400. 

Cost  per  pupil  per  annum,  taking  the  term  reported  as  a  basis  of  attendance 
for  the  year:  1st,  for  whole  number  belonging,  for  tuition  alone,  $8  47;  for 
tuition  and  incidentals,  $1 1  44 ;  2d,  for  average  number,  for  tuition  alone, 
811  75;  for  tuition  and  incidentals,  $15  87^. 

During  the  late  disastrous  fire  in  Portland,  four  commodious  school  buildings, 
which  accommodated  2  grammar  and  4  primary  schools,  were  burned,  so  that 
about  1,200  pupils  were 'deprived  of  their  usual  places  of  school  instruction. 
Temporary  buildings  were  provided  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  part: 

Daring  the  past  year  the  city  authorities  have  erected  a  large  and  elegant 
school-house  for  a  grammar  school,  at  an  expense  of  over  $100,000. 
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P0BT8MOUTH,  New  Hampshire.  \ 

In  1860  tbe  city  of  Portemonth  bad  a  population  of  9,335.  The  average 
number  in  attendance  in  all  the  public  schools  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 
1867,  was  1,439.  The  number  of  children  in  the  schools  between  4  and  16 
years  of  age  was  2,252. 

Tbe  city  is  divided  into  three  districts  for  school  purposes,  each  district  having 
an  independent  committee ;  the  first  district  having  a  committee  of  six  members, 
and  the  other  two  a  committee  of  seven  each.  These  committees  report  to  tbe 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city.  In  the  first  district  there  are  3  grammar 
schools,  2  intermediate,  3  primary,  and  1  mixed.  In  the  other  districts  tbe 
schools  are  classified  in  the  same  way.  There  is  also  a  high  school  for  males 
and  females,  having  a  course  of  study  extending  through  four  years.  The 
number  of  teachers  employed  in  all  these  schools  was  29^ma1e8,  7 ;  females,  23. 

The  salaries  of  the  two  principal  teachers  in  the  high  school  are  81.500  each; 
of  one  female  assistant,  $650.  The  amount  expended  for  salaries  in  the  high 
school  was  €4.600 ;  in  the  Sht  district,  t3,80l ;  in  the  second,  $3,967  ;  in  the 
third,  $2,875  40.  The  total  annual  expense  for  public  schools  was  $18,043  46, 
making  the  cost  per  pupil,  on  average  attendance,  $12  54. 

Providbncb,  Rhode  Island. 

The  population  of  Providence  in  1860  was  50,666,  and  in  1865  was  54,595. 
The  attendance  of  pupils  in  all  the  public  Bchools,  exclusive  of  evening  schools, 
as  reported  by  the  superintendent,  in  February,  1867,  was  7,367. 

The  general  management  of  the  schools  is  under  the  direction  of  a  committee 
elected  annually,  there  being  two  members  in  each  ward  elected  by  the  citisens. 
The  mayor,  the  president  of  the  common  council,  and  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  education  of  the  city  council,  for  the  time  being,  are  ex'oficio  members 
of  the  committee.  This  committee  have  power  to  appoint  sub-comnjittees  and  a 
superintendent  The  superintendent  devotes  his  whole  time  to  the  supervision 
of  the  schools,  and  baa  an  annual  salary  of  $2,250. 

The  department  of  public  instruction  embraces  51  schools,  under  the  charge 
of  146  regular  teachers,  of  whom  10  are  males,  and  136  females. 

Of  the  51  schools  there  are  24  primary  schools,  and  31  assistants ;  20  inter- 
mediate schools,  with  20  principals  and  18  assistants ;  6  grammar  schools,  with 
6  principals  and  39  assistants  ;  1  high  school,  having  an  English  and  scientific, 
a  girls'  and  a  classical  department,  with  8  regular  teachers. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  primary  and  intermediate  schools  is  arranged  for 
five  years — two  years  and  a  half  in  each.  The  full  course  in  the  grammar 
schools  is  four  years ;  in  the  high  school,  four  years,  except  in  the  claasical 
department,  where  pupils  remain  but  three  years. 

in  addition  to  the  above-named  schools,  there  were  in  1867  six  evening 
schools  kept  for  three  months,  to  which  more  than  1,200  scholars  were  admitted, 
at  an  expense  of  $4,450.  The  number  of  thoso  who  cannot  read  or  write  has 
been  diminished  more  than  40  per  cent  since  the  establishment  of  evening 
schools  in  1852. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  primary  schools,  commencing  with  the  alpha- 
bet and  reading  from  cards  in  the  first  and  second  terms,  embraces  reading  and 
spelling  in  the  next  grade ;  then  addition  of  small  numbers  and  the  multiplica- 
tion table  begun ;  next,  the  continuation  of  the  same  exercises,  till  in  the  last 
grade  of  the  school  the  addition  of  small  numbers  and  the  multiplication  table 
are  completed,  and  the  sobtractioo  and  division  of  small  numbers  begun. 

In  the  intermediate  schools  the  course  of  instruction  includes  reading  and 
spelling,  intellectual  and  written  arithmetic*— the  latter  through  the  fandamental 
rules  and  fractions — and  the  geography  of  North  America  and  the  United 
States. 
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In  the  grammar  sehool  coarse,  conBisting  of  eight  grades,  the  branches  studied 
in  the  lower  schools  are  reviewed ;  arithmetic  and  geography  are  continued,  with 
reading  and  spelling ;  grammar,  history  of  the  United  States,  analysis  and 
parsing,  composition,  declamation,  and  algebra  are  begun. 

In  the  high  school  the  range  of  studies  is  quite  full  and  thorough,  embracing, 
in  the  £nglish  and  scientific  department,  geology,  English  literature,  intellectual 
philosophy.  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  Rhode  Island,  natural 
philosophy,  astronomy,  chemistry,  trigonometry,  rhetoric,  algebra,  physiology, 
history  of  Rome,  of  Greece,  of  France,  and  of  England.  The  girls'  department 
of  the  high  school  embraces  geology,  moral  science,  history  of  the  English  Ian- , 
goage,  intellectuftl  philosophy,  astronomy,  Latin,  chemistry, -geometry,  botany, 
natuoral  philosophy,  rhetoric,  physical  geography,  Grecian,  Roman,  French,  and 
English  history,  and  algebra. 

In  the  classical  department  the  course  of  instruction  necessary  to  prepare  for 
entering  any  of  the  best  colleges  of  the  country  is  pursued,  in  connection  with 
more  or  less  of  the  branches  of  the  English  and  scientific  department. 

The  salaries  paid  to  teachers  in  the  high  school  in  1867  amounted  to  89,675; 
in  the  grammar  schools,  $36,162  50  ;  in  the  intermediate  and  primary  schools, 
C34,967  40. 

In  addition  to  the  salary  of  the  superintendent,  the  expenses  for  administra- 
tion were :  For  salary  of  secretary  of  the  committee,  $200,  anJ  for  the  care  of 
school-houses  and  fires,  $3,406  20.  The  whp le  of  the  current  expense  for  the 
year,  including  repairs,  was  $107,487  32. 

The  expense  of  tuition  per  scholar  was  $14  59. 

RocHESTBR,  New  York, 

The  population  of  the  city  of  Rochester  in  1865  was  50,940.  The  number 
of  scholars  registered  but  once  duriog  the  year  1866  was  9,034  ;  and  the  aver- 
age attendance  was  5,317. 

The  board  of  education  consists  of  14  members,  styled  commissioners,  who 
choose  a  president  from  their  own  number,  and  the  board  may  ako  elect  a  mes- 
senger and  a  "  city  superintendent  of  common  schools." 

The  common  schools  are  divided  into  four  departments — primary,  intermediate, 
grammar,  and  free  academy.  The  primary  department  embraces  the  7th  and 
6th  grades  ;  the  intermediate,  the  5th  and  4th  grades  ;  and  the  grammar,  the 
3d,  2d,  and  1st  grades. 

No  pupil  is  admitted  to  the  free  academy  who  is  not  12  years  of  age,  and 
who  has  not  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  spelling,  penmanship,  geogra- 

Shy,  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  elementary  algebra.  And  no  pupil  can  be  gra- 
uated  without  having  been  a  regular  attendant  and  completed  the  course  of 
Btudy,  with  an  average  scholarship  of  at  least  85  per  cent.  The  academic  course 
requires  four  years  for  its  completion ;  and  students  having  passed  through  the 
coarse  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  faculty  receive  suitable  diplomas  signed  by  the 
principal,  the  president  of  the  board  of  education,  and  the  superintendent  of 
schools. 

The  academic  course  embraces  algebra,  geometry,  history  of  the  United  States, 
natnral  philosophy,  chemistry,  botany,  laws  of  thought,  rhetoric,  astronomy, 
science  of  government,  physical  geography,  geology,  moral  science,  physiology, 
the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  the  Latin,  French  and  German 
languages. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  in  all  the  schools  is  119— males  12,  females 
107.  The  amount  paid  for  salaries  of  teachers  was  $41,622  50,  or  an  average 
of  $349  77  for  each  teacher  of  all  grades.  The  amount  expended  for  school- 
houses,  repairs,  &c.,  was    $17,428  36 ;   for   all    other    incidental   expenses. 
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$10,434  59 ;  and  for  all  expenses,  $70,416  52 ;  making  the  average  cost  per 
s<;faolar,  on  average  attendance,  $13  24. 

The  special  oversight  of  the  schools  is  given  to  a  city  superintendent  with  a 
salary  of  $1,300. 

The  number  of  volumes  in  the  district  library  is  5,050,  valued  at  $6,000. 

The  president  of  the  board  of  education,  in  his  address  to  the  board,  April, 
1867,  says  that  the  board,  *'  in  the  construction  and  alteration  of  buildings, 
has  been  careful  so  to  arrange  them  as  to  provide  for  and  promote  the  good 
health  and  comfort  of  those  who  were  to  occupy  them.  There  is  still  much 
room  for  improvement."  Ho  says,  "  The  principal  new  feature  in  management 
adopted  by  the  board  this  year  (1867)  was  the  establishment  of  the  *  Teachers' 
training  school,'  by  which  means  the  board  at  regular  intervals  are  enabled  to 
meet  ail  the  teachers  they  employ,  assembled  together  and  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness for  which  they  are  employed." 

Sacramento  City,  California. 

The  population  of  Sacramento  City  in  1860  was  13,786.  The  school  census 
for  1865  gave  the  following  result:  white  children  between  4  and  18,  2,264; 
under  4,  1,118 ;  colored,  92;  Indian,  18;  Chinese,  45  ;  total  under  18,  3,537 ; 
between  18  and  21,  134. 

In  1867  there  were  children  under  15  years  of  age :  white,  3,782 ;  colored, 
102;  Indian,  14;  Chinese,  45;  toUl,  3,943. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  attending  the  public  schools  has  been  as  fol- 
lows :  1866,  on  the  roll  1,622 — average  attendance,  1,200  ;  in  1867,  on  the  roll 
1,700 — average  attendance,  1,300. 

There  are  15  schools  in  the  city,  viz :  1  high  school,  under  the  charge  of  a 
principal  and  assistant ;  1  grammar,  under  a  principal  and  four  assistants  ;  4 
intermediate,  under  a  principal  and  assistant  each  ;  1  colored,  with  a  principal 
and  assistant ;  and  an  ungraaed  with  a  principal  only.  The  last  named  and  the 
colored  are  not  graded. 

The  course  of  study  in  primaries  and  intermediates  occupies  two  years  each ; 
and  in  the  grammar  and  high  school,  three  years  each.  All  the  schools  are 
thus  equal  to  ten  grades  of  one  year  each. 

The  board  of  education  now  employs  32  teachers  and  assistants.  The  cost 
per  pupil  in  1866  (a  fair  average)  was  $16  95  per  annum  in  the  primary ; 
$16  40  in  the  intermediate ;  $29  60  iu  the  grammar;  $36  80  in  the  ungraded ; 
$27  50 in  the  colored;  and  $61  10  in  the  high  school. 

The  schools  of  Sacramento  are  under  the  exclusive  charge  of  a  board  of 
education,  which,  as  reconstructed  by  law  passed  in  1862,  consists  of  a  city 
superintendent  and  a  board  of  eight  directors,  elected  for  two  years.  There  are 
two  directors  from  each  ward ;  one  of  whom  is  elected  annually. 

San  Fbancisco,  Calffomia. 

The  population  of  San  Francisco  in  1860  was  56.802.  The  population  in 
1867  was  132,000.  The  whole  number  of  white  children  between  5  and  15 
years  of  age  was  20,088 ;  negro  children,  165;  Mongolian,  179;  total,  20,432. 
There  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  13,517.  The  average  daily  attendaneer 
10,177,  exclusive  of  evening  schools.  The  average  per  cent,  of  attendance  in 
all  the  schools,  on  the  average  number  belonging,  was  .937. 

The  board  of  education  consists  of  twelve  members,  with  a  superintendent 
and  a  secretary  to  the  board,  who  is  also  clerk  of  the  superintendent.  All 
the  school  officers  are  elected  by  popular  vote  at  the  general  elections  annually. 
The  committees  of  the  board  are  on  examination  of  teachers,  rules  and  regula- 
tions, classification,  text- books,  evening  schools,  high  school,  school- houses  and 
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sites,  famitare  and  snpplies,  salaries  and  judiciary,  finance  and  auditing,  and  on 
the  normal  school.  The  first  named  committee  is  composed  of  five  membera, 
including  the  president  and  superintendent,  and  Ihe  rest  of  three  members  each. 

The  public  schools  of  the  city  are  known  as  ungraded,  primary,  grammar, 
and  high  schools,  and  special  schools.  The  special  schools  include  evening 
schools,  colored  schools,  training  and  cosmopolitan  schools.  The  age  for  admis- 
sion to  the  primary  schools  is  six  years ;  to  the  Latin  high  school,  tea ;  and  to 
the  other  high  schools,  twelve.  The  public  schools  of  the  city  began  in  1849 
with  three  pupils.  There  are  now  (1867)  36  public  schools;  3  high,  (one 
English  for  boys,  one  English  for  girls,  and  one  Latin  for  boys  fitting  for  col- 
lege ;)  9  grammar,  (two  for  girls  exclusively,  one  for  boys  exclusively,  and  six 
for  boys  and  girls ;)  24  primaries  for  both  girls  and'  boys.  There  is  one  normal 
training  school,  and  one  city  training  school.  The  city  training  school  is  taught 
by  the  pupils  of  the  State  normal  school  and  is  under  th3  control  of  the  board. 
The  colored  school  has  two  departments,  primary  and  grammar. 

There  are  five  grades  in  the  primary  schools,  ending  in  the  first  with  reading, 
spelling,  arithmetic — Col  bum's — geography,  grammar,  writing,  drawing,  and 
general  exercises  in  common  things,  moral  leseons,  and  calisthenics. 

In  the  grammar  department  there  are  also  five  grades,  the  first  of  which,  in 
addition  to  the  preceding  studies,  includes  history,  natural  philosophy,  physi- 
ology, and  bookkeeping.  The  rudiments  of  natural  philosophy  during  the  last 
year  are  taught  orally  by  the  principal,  with  such  lessons  as  they  may  direct, 
one  hour  each  week.  Object  lessons  are  given  in  each  class  daily  for  at  least 
fifteen  minutes.  Singing,  calisthenic  and  gymnastic  exercises  are  to  be  prac- 
ticed daily,  and  moral  lessons  from  the  text-books  orally  each  Monday  evening 
(aflemoon.) 

The  training  school  for  teachers  is  in  connection  with  the  girls'  high  school. 
It  has  six  classes  of  40  pupils  each.  It  has  a  principal  and  one  assistant,  the 
other  teachers  being  draughted  weekly  from  the  normal  class  of  the  girls'  high 
school. 

The  cosmopolitan  schools  are  designed  to  afford  facilities  for  acquiring  the* 
modem  languages,  German,  French  and  Spanish,  in  connection  with  the  ordi- 
Daiy  English  course.  Among  the  advantages  of  these  schools  is  this,  that 
there  are  more  benefited  by  them  whose  native  language  is  English.  There 
are  about  50  per  cent,  of  Americans,  30  of  Germans,  and  20  French.  By  the 
association  of  these  children  in  the  same  schools,  those,  who  might  otherwise 
remain  essentially  alien,  become  Americanized. 

There  are  179  Chinese  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  of  whom  only  37 
attend  school.  None  are  in  the  public  schools,  being  excluded  from  any  but  the 
colored  school,  which  they  will  not  attend.  They  have  no  school  for  their 
special  accommodation.  '  Hei^  is  an  instance  of  taxation  without  representation. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Chinese  in  San  Francisco  pay  one-twentieth  of  the 
total  taxation,  amounting  this  year  (1867)  to  $120,000,  and  of  this  amount 
814,000  goes  to  the  school  fund.  The  superintendent  recommends  a  special 
school  for  them. 

Among  the  rules  of  the  school  board  for  the  government  of  the  schools  it  is 
prescribed  that  "  the  number  of  studies  taught  each  day  shall  not  exceed  two 
besides  reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  the  general  exercises,  unless  by  special 
permission  of  the  superintendent."  No  lesson  is  to  be  given  to  be  studied  out 
of  school  hours  for  the  upper  classes  in  the  grammar  schools  which  will  rcqnire 
more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  of  study  by  a  child  of  good  capacity,  or  wnich 
will  require  more  than  an  hour  by  the  lower  classes ;  and  none  shall  be  given  to  the 
pupils  of  the  primary  schools.  Sixty  pupils  may  be  registered  for  each  teacher 
of  a  primary  school,  5i)  for  each  teacher  in  the  first,  second  and  third  classes  of 
the  grammar  schools,  and  56  in  the  others. 
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The  BTiinber  of  teachers  emplojed  in  the  pablic  eehoohi  Ekptember  30, 1867, 
was  253;  males  33,  females  220 ;  in  the  high  schools  11,  grammar  schools  97, 
primary  135,  evening  schools  6,  and  four  special  teachers  (male.) 

The  amount  paid  for  teachers'  salaries  was  $209,736  92.  Th^  aggregate 
expenses  for  the  year  were  $320,058  88.  The  average  cost  of  each  scholar  for 
tuition  was  $19  34 ;  in  the  high  schools,  $82  49.  The  average  cost  per  scholar, 
on  average  attendance,  was  $31  44.     Salary  of  superintendent,  $4,000. 

There  were  expended  for  the  erection  of  school  buildings  and  purchase  of 
school  lots  for  the  year  ending  July  1,  1867,  $95,966  65.  The  total  valuation 
of  school  property  is  $1,057,000. 

There  was  an  increase  of  57  classes  in  the  schools  during  the  year.  The 
number  of  pupils  attending  pritate  schools  in  1864  was  4,823 ;  in  1867  it  was 
4,165.  The  per  cent,  of  pupils  attending  private  schools  on  the  number  atteM- 
lug  public  schools,  in  1864,  was  53,^;  in  1867  it  was  31  ]\^,  showing  that  the 
proportion  of  those  who  attend  the  private  schools  is  constantly  diminishing, 
even  more  rapidly  than  the  actual  numbers  diminish,  and  thus  demonstrating 
the  growing  appreciation  of  the  public  schools. 

Savannah,  Georgia. 

The  population  of  Savannah  in  1860  was  13,875  whites,  705  free  blacks,  and 
7,712  slaves;  total,  22,292. 

In  1866  the  board  of  public  education  consisted  of  12  members,  under  an  act 
of  incorporation  approved  March  21,  1866,  whose  design  and  purpose  shall  be 
the  direction,  management,  and  superintendence  of  the  public  education  of  white 
children  in  the  said  city  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen  years. 

There  is  a  superintendent  who  is  also  principal  of  the  girls'  grammar  sdiool. 
There  are  two  inale  grammar  schools  with  male  principals ;  eleven  female  teach- 
ers ;  one  male  teacher  of  music,  and  a  female  teacher  of  penmanship. 

The  schools  are  designated  by  grades,  as  grammar,  intermediate  and  primary. 

Sprinqpibld,  MastacfiusetU. 

The  population  of  Springfield  in  1860  was  15,199;  and  in  1865,  22,035. 

The  board  of  education  consists  of  one  member  from  each  ward,  now  eight 
members,  besides  one  member  at  large. 

The  board  are  empowered  to  choose  by  ballot  a  superintendent  of  schools 
annually.  The  law  of  the  State,  which  authorized  the  appointment  of  superin- 
tendents, provides  that  **  they  shall  have  the  care  and  supervision  of  the  schools 
under  the  direction  of  the  school  committee,"  and  the  city  law  requires  him  to 
perform  also  the  duties  of  "  school-house  agent  and  prudential  committee." 

There  are  in  all  27  schools,  including  one  high  Ibhool  and  one  Latin  prepara- 
tory school.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  is  85,  nine  of  whom  are  males, 
including  a  teacher  of  music  and  of  penmanship. 

The  salaries  are  as  follows :  Superintendent,  $2,100 ;  principal  of  high  school, 
$2,000;  classical  assistant,  $1,500;  4  principals  of  grammar  schools,  each, 
$1,500 ;  principal  of  ungraded  school,  $900;  teacher  of  music,  $1,100 ;  of  pen- 
manship, $800 ;  11,  from  $450  to  $550  each ;  56,  at  $400  each.  None  are  paid 
less  than  $300,  and  only  nine  are  paid  less  than  $400  each. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  for  the  year  1867  was  3,345,  and 
the  whole  number  of  children  between  five  and  fifteen  years  in  1866  was  3,846. 

The  amount  paid  for  teachers'  salaries,  $36,573  90 ;  and  for  repairs,  contin- 
gencies, &c.,  for  same  time,  was  $17,697  28,  making  the  aggregate  expenses 
$54,271  18.  The  cost  per  scholar,  on  all  attending,  is  $i6  23.  TRis  does  not 
include  cost  on  new  buildings  nor  any  interest  or  property  invested  for  school 
purposes. 
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Two  large  sdiool  baildiags  have  been  finished  and  dedicated  daring  the  year ; 
one  at  a  coet  of  1 40,253  69,  and  the  other  at  $40,228  81. 

Springfield,  Illinois. 

The  population  of  Springfield  in  1860  was  9,320.  The  whole  nnmber  of 
pupils  enrolled  for  1866-*67  was  2,870.  The  average  number  attending  school 
was  1,914. 

A  board  of  school  inspectors  takes  the  general  charge  of  the  public  schools.  A 
saperiatendent  is  also  chosen,  who  has  the  special  supervision  of  all  the  schoolst 
under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  inspectors.  Each  of  the  wards  of  the  city 
constitutes  a  school  district.  The  board  of  inspectors  is  chosen  by  the  city 
council  annually,  but  no  member  of  the  city  council,  or  any  person  holding  office 
under  the  city,  can  be  a  member  of  the  board.  Tho  salaries  of  the  superin- 
tendent and  teachers  are  fixed  by  the  city  council ;  but  the  board  of  inspectors 
makes  recommendations  as  to  the  amount  to  the  council.  The  superintendent 
is  ex-officio  secretary  of  the  board,  and  is  required  to  devote  himself  exclusively 
to  the  duties  of  his  office.    The  salary  of  the  superintendent  is  $1,500. 

The  schools  are  classified  as  primary,  secondary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and 
high  schools.  In  tho  course  of  study  in  the  ward  schools  there  are  ten  grades, 
the  lowest  being  the  tenth,  and  the  first  being  the  highest  of  the  grammar  school 
coarse,  embracing  in  the  branches  taught  reading,  spelling,  intellectual  and 
written  arithmetic,  penmanship,  geography,  map  drawing,  grammar,  history, 
drawing,  physical  geography,  physiology,  music,  physical  culture,  dedamation 
and  composition,  and  lessons  on  morals  and  manners. 

The  high  school  has  an  English  and  a  classical  course,  each  of  three  years. 
Thotage  for  admission  is  12  years.  The  salary  of  the  principal  of  the  high 
school  is  $1^00 ;  that  of  the  female  assistants  is  $700.  The  salary  of  the  prin- 
cipals of  the  ward  schools  is  $1,250 ;  that  of  the  assistants  is,  for  the  first  year, 
$350 ;  for  the  second,  $400  ;  and  for  the  third  and  each  year  thereafter,  $500. 
The  principal  of  the  colored  school  receives  a  salary  of  $600,  and  the  assibtant, 
$450.  The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  was  57 — 6  males  and  51 
females.  The  total  expense  for  salaries  was  $30,184  27;  for  all  school  pur- 
poses, $42,814  41 ;  and  the  cost  per  pupil  on  average  attendance  was  $22  37. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

The  population  of  St.  Louis  in  1860  was  160,773,  and  in  1866, 204,000 ;  and 
the  nnmber  of  persons  between  5  and  21,  66,880. 

There  is  1  normal  school,  with  1  female  principal,  and  2  female  assistants ; 
1  high  school,  with  a  principal,  5  male  assistants,  and  3  female  assistants, 
besides  a  male  teacher  of  vocal  music. 

In  the  27  district  schools  there  are  employed  215  teachers,  according  to  the 
report  of  1866. 

School-houses  owned  by  the  board,  all  brick,  24 ;  school-houses  rented  by 
the  board,  10;  heated  with  stoves,  26;  heated  by  furnaces,  8;  number  of 
pchool-iooma,  240.    The  total  value  of  school  property  is  $600,000. 

Number  in  the  normal  school  for  girls,  enrolled 76 

Nnmber  in  the  high  school,  boys,  enrolled 115 

girls,  enrolled 171 

Number  in  district  schools,  boys,  enrolled 7, 141 

girls,  enrolled '. 7,  053 

Total  number  of  pupils  in  all  schools,  enrolled 14,  556 
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The  average  number  belonging 9,  593 

The  average  daily  attendance 8,  846 

Percentage  of  attendance 91 

Total  number  of  seats  provided 9,  857 

Receipts  for  1865-'66. 

Cash  on  band 87.  693  06 

From  real  estate  sold 11,  075  00 

From  bills  receivable 10,  826  70 

From  rents 43,  788  71 

From  interest  account 1,  391  04 

From  city  mill  tax 163.  923  28 

From  delinquent  tax 10,  441  70 

From  county  school  fund 5,  463  79 

From  tuition  fund 3,  725  95 

From  bills  payable  as  per  discount 63,  043  08 

From  book  account 18, 677  30 

From  sundry  sources 720  40 

Total  receipts 340,  770  01 

Expenditures  for  1865-'66. 

For  teachers'  salaries 3153, 232  80 

For  janitors'  salaries 12,  093  50 

For  officers'  salaries 11,  707  87 

$177,  034  17 

For  real  estate  for  school  purposes %^,  979  60 

For  improvements  and  repairs 11, 937  82 

For  rent  for  offices  and  school-houses 3,  228  00 

For  furniture  account 3,  659  70 

85.805  12 

For  St.  Louis  Masonic  Hall  Association 4,  000  00 

For  supplies  account 2,  384  48 

For  real  estate  for  revenue 1, 172  00 

For  bills  payable,  fuel,  interest,  &c 33,  778  23 

37,334  71 

For  book  "account  and  general  expenses 27,  520  36 

331.694  5Q 

Salaries  for  different  grades  of  teachers. 

For  the  female  principal  of  normal  schools $2,  000 

For  one  assistant,  female,  $1,100,  and  one  $850 1, 950 

For  male  principal  of  high  school 2,  750 

For  male  assistant 2,  000 

For  three  male  assistants,  at  $1,700 5, 100 

For  one  female  assistant Xt  200 

For  two  female  assistants  at  $1,000,  and  one  at  $700 2,  700 

For  nine  male  principals  of  district  schools,  $1,700 15,  300 

For  three  male  assistants  of  district  schools,  $1,500 4.  500 

For  one  male  assistant 1, 500 

For  three  female  principals,  at  $1,000 ^ 3,  000 

For  eight  female  principals,  at  $900 7,200 

For  four  female  principals,  at  $800 3,  200 
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For  three  female  principals,  at  t700 $2, 100 

For  three  female  head  assistants,  at  S1»000 3,  000 

For  35  female  assistants,  at  $650 ;   82,  at  $600 71,  950 

For  26,  at  $5,50,  and  24,  at  $500 ^ 25,  750 

For  six  German  assistants,  at  $700 ;  two,  at  $650 5,  500 

For  two  German  assistants,  at  $600 1,  300 

For  two  music  teachers,  at  $1,500 3,  000 

Aggregate  amoant  for  teachers'  salaries 164,  900 

Salaried  officers  of  the  hoard  of  public  schools, — Superintendent,  $3,500 ; 
assistant  superintendent,  $2,500 ;  secretary,  $2,500 ;  hailiff,  $2,000 ;  assistant 
superintendent  for  German  department,  $2,000 ;  superintendent  of  buildings, 
from  $300  to  $400  per  building ;  attorney  of  the  board,  $2,000 ;  and  janitor, 
$400.     The  total  amount  of  pay  for  officers  about  $27,000. 

Cost  per  scholar  per  annum. 

Upon  school  census  for  tuition  alone : 

Upon  number  enrolled,  for  tuition  alone $9  52 

Upon  average  number  belonging,  for  tuition  alone 15  15 

Upon  school  census  for  incidentals : 

Upon  number  enrolled, for  incidentals w.....  2  37^ 

Upon  average  number  belonging,  for  incidentals 3  98| 

Upon  average  number  belonging,  including  all  expenses  and  six  per 

cent,  on  school  property ^ .  38  33 

Upon  average  number  belonging  to  high  school— 

Ist.  For  tuition  alone •..••^.  56  31^ 

2d.  For  tuition  and  incidentals ; 69  8l} 

3d.  For  tuition,  incidentals,  and  six  per  cent,  on  property,  &c.  89  02 

Studies  pursued, — iBt.  In  the  high  school,  four  years'  general  course.  Alge- 
bra, French,  German,  Latin,  Cnglish  analysis,  drawing,  physical  geography, 
natural  philosophy,  book-keeping,  geometry,  ancient  geography,  chemistry, 
trigonometry,  botany,  physiology,  navigation,  zoology,  astronomy,  civil  engi- 
neering, history,  intellectual  philosophy,  calculus,  geology,  moral  philosophy, 
and  Gonstitation  of  the  United  States. 

Four  years'  classical  course.  In  the  classical  course  are  included  most  of  the 
studies  of  the  general  course,  besides  a  full  collegiate  course  in  Latin  and  Greek. 

2d.  The  normal  school  has  a  two  years'  course.  The  studies  are  the  common 
Fngli^,  physical  geography,  drawing,  composition,  anatomy  and  physiology. 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  history,  geometry,  mental  philosophy,  natural 
philosophy,  English  literature,  theory  and  art  of  teachiag,  with  a  continuous 
practical  application  of  the  modes  of  teaching. 

3d.  In  the  district  schools  the  studies  are  those  usually  called  the  "  common 
English,  branches,"  viz :  Reading,  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography, 
English  grammar,  and  history,  including,  also,  such  auxiliary  exercises  as  are 
deemed  necessary  in  the  moral,  mental,  and  physical  education  of  youth. 

The  board  of  education  and  officers. — By  an  act  of  the  p;encral  assembly  of 
Missouri,  "all  free  white  persons  residing  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  St. 
Louis,  as  the  same  now  are  or  hereafter  may  be  established  by  law,  are  hereby 
constituted  a  body  politic  and  corporate  by  name  and  style  of  •  The  Board  of 
President  and  Directors  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Schools,'  to  have  perpetual  suc- 
cession, &c.  Said  president  and  directors  shall  be  free  white  males  at  least 
twenty- one  years  of  age,  and  have  resided  at  least  twelve  months  previous  to 
their  election  in  the  said  city,  and  who  shall  be  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
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and  have  paid  a  citj  tax ;  and  there  Bhall  be  two  members  from  eacb  ward  of 
Baid  eitj.  Thej  are  to  be  elected  for  a  term  of  three  years,  and  nntil  their  eac- 
eessors  shall  be  duly  elected  and  qualified,  one-third  going  out  every  year. 

"  The  board  is  to  appoint  a  treasurer  and  secretary,  and  such  other  servants 
and  agents  as  to  them  shall  seem  necessary  to  accomplish  the  great  objects  of 
the  corporation,  and  prescribe  their  powers,  duties,  obligations,  and  compensa- 


tion." 


•s 


Under  these  powers  it  is  presumed,  in  the  absence  of  any  special  information 
contained  in  the  report  ana  rules  of  the  board,  that  they  are  authorized  to 
appoint  their  superintendent,  fix  his  term  of  ofBce  and  compensation. 

Evening  sckooU. — Eight  evening  schools  were  in  operation  during  the  year 
ending  June,  18C6 : 

Total  number  of  teachers 36 

Average  number  of  teachers 32 

Salary  of  principals  per  session  of  16  weeks,  or  64  nights  each ....     $200  00 

Salary  of  assistants  per  session 125  00 

Total  amount  of  teachers'  salaries 4,  695  90 

For  janitors'  salaries 422  00 

For  fuel  and  gas 261  60 

For  supplies 70  90 

Total  expenses 5,  450  49 

Cost  per  scholar  on  average  number 6  56 

German-EnglUh  classes, — ^The  Qerraan  language  is  regularly  taught  in  seven 
schools  to,  on  an  average,  710  scholars.  Instruction  is  given  by  using  the 
German  language  invariably  to  both  (German  and  English  children. 

Schools  for  colored  children, — Special  provisions  ai*e  made  for  educating 
colored  children.  The  constitution  of  Missouri  provides  that  "the  general 
assembly  shall  establish  and  maintain  free  schools  for  the  gratuitous  instruction 
of  all  persons  in  this  State  between  the  a^es  of  five  and  twenty-one  years ;"  and 
that  **  separate  schools  may  be  established  for  children  of  African  descent." 

The  board  say  in  their  report :  "  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  efforts  of  the 
board  to  establish  schools  for  colored  children  h^ye  not  as  yet  been  succeasfal." 

Public  schxiol  library, — The  St.  Louis  public  school  library  contains  a  collec- 
tion of  6,000  volumes  of  carefully  selected  works,  at  an  eipense  of  $12,000. 

This  library  has  been  gathered  through  the  influence  of  the  St.  Louis  Public 
School  Library  Society,  to  become  a  member  of  which  requires  an  annual  fee 
of  $3.  Several  prominent  citizens  and  friends  have  contributed  liberally  towards 
founding  this  library,  which  promises  to  be  one  of  the  best  school  libraries  in 
the  country. 

The  whole  cost  of  supervision,  aside  from  teachers'  salaries,  was  $14,900. 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota, 

The  city  of  St.  Paul  contained  a  population  of  10,401  in  1860,  and  in  1866 
was  estimated  at  20,000.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  pablic 
schools  for  the  year  ending  April  1,  1867,  was  2,042.  The  average  dailj 
ati;endance  was  1,021.  The  whole  number  of  persons  residing  in  'the  citj 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  on  the  1st  of  October,  1866,  was 
4,267. 

The  public  schools  are  controlled  by  a  board  of  education,  of  which  the 
mayor  of  the  city  is  ex-officio  president,  having  fifteen  members,  three  for  each 
of  the  five  wards  of  the  city.  The  other  officers  of  the  board  are  a  vice-preai* 
dent,  secretary  and  superintendent,  and  a  treasurer.  There  are  seven  standing 
committees. 

The  schools  arc  classified  as  alphabetical  department,  lower  primary,  npper 
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primaiy.  intermediate,  grammar  and  high  sehooh.  All  the  teachers,  except  in 
the  grammar  and  high  echools,  are  females.  The  government  of  the  schools  is 
lodged  with  the  secietaiy  (who  is  ex  officio  superintendent)  and  the  committee 
on  schools. 

There  is  1  high  school,  3  p*ammar  schools,  3  intermediate,  4  upper  primary, 
4  lower  primary,  and  3  alphabetical.  There  is  also  a  German  and  English 
school  and  a.  school  for  colored  children. 

In  the  high  school  the  course  of  stndj  embraces  natural  sciences,  civil  history, 
physical  geography,  mathematics,  and  the  Latin  langunge. 

The  salary  of  the  secretary  and  superintendent  is  $600 ;  that  of  the  teacher 
of  the  high  school,  $1,100;  teachers  of  g^mmar  schools,  $1,000;  of  the  inter- 
mediate department,  $450 ;  of  the  upper  primary,  $400 ;  of  the  lower  primary, 
$375. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  for  the  year  ending  April' 1,  ^867,  was 
22,  with  9  assistants,  5  males  and  26  females.  The  whole  amount  paid  for 
teachers'  salaries  was  $12,936  26.  The  total  current  expenses  for  the  year 
were  $20,184  60,  making  the  average  cost  of  instruction  per  scholar,  as  enrolled, 
$9  S5;  on  average  attendance,  $19  96. 

Syracusb,  New  York. 

Syracuse  had  a  population  of  31,784  in  1865.  The  number  of  children  in 
daily  attendance  at  school  for  the  year  ending  March  6  was  4,368. 

The  board  of  education  consists  of  eight  commissioners,  one  for  each  ward  of 
the  city,  a  majority  of  whom  constitute  a  quorum.  The  officers  of  the  board 
are  a  president,  chosen  from  their  own  number,  a  clerk  who  shall  also  be  super- 
intendent of  schools,  a  librarian,  and  a  general  repairer. 

The  public  schools  of  the  city  are  divided  into  four  departments :  primary, 
junior,  senior,  and  high  school  departments.  No  pupil  can  be  received  into  any 
school  under  six  years  of  age,  except  at  the  opening  of  the  spring  term,  when 
they  may  b#  admitted  at  the  age  of  five  years.  Pupils  from  abroad  may  be 
admitted  to  any  school  which  tney  are  qualified  to  enter,  when  there  are  vacant 
seats  not  needed  by  pupils  in  the  city,  by  payment  in  advance  of  certain  pre- 
scribed rates  of  tuition. 

The  course  of  instruction  extends  through  three  years  in  each  department, 
each  year  being  divided  into  three  terms.    The  high  school  course  embraces  an* 
English  and  a  classical  department. 

During  the  third  term  of  the  third  year  of  the  course  in  the  high  school 
department  a  normal  class  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  affording  professional 
instruction  to  those  intending  to  teach.  The  attention  of  this  class  is  given  to 
the  primary  courso  of  instruction:  Page's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching, 
Philosophy  of  Education — Herbert  Spencer— Alcott's  Record  of  a  School,  Pho- 
netics, Hiirs  G^metry,  Eye  and  Hand,  and  moral  and  object  lessons,  &c. 

The  clerk  and  superintendent  performs  the  usual  duties  of  a  clerk  in  calling 
meetingB  of  the  board  and  keeping  a  recerd  of  its  proceedings  and  the  financial 
aeooiiQts  of  the  school  department ;  and  as  superintendent  he  has  the  general 
sttpervinon  of  all  the  schools  and  school  property,  and  discharges  the  usual 
daties  of  that  ofiiee  in  visiting  the  schools  to  observe  the  character  of  the 
instraetlon  given  and  modes  of  discipline,  and  to  advise  or  direct  as  to  the 
details  of  the  work  of  the  schools. 

The  expense  for  taaehers'  salaries  for  the  year  ending  March  5,  1867,  was 
$12,835  06 ;  for  jaaiton'  wages,  $2,683  55 ;  and  tho  total  expense  for  the  year 
was  $57,741  86,  giving  as  the  annual  expense  per  pupil,  in  daily  attendance* 
$13  22.  The  average  number  of  teaehers  was  121,  and  the  averUge  wagea 
$354  each. 

The  public  school  library  contains  5^227  volomes.    The  nmnber  of  volnmea 
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drawa  daring  the  year  was  32,007.  There  were  added  to  the  library  daring 
the  year  3G7  volames,  360  of  which  were  purchased  at  a  cost  of  $591,  aa  aver- 
age of  $1  65  per  volume. 

Trrntox,  New  Jersey, 

The  population  in  the  city  of  Trenton  in  1860  was  17,221 ;  in  1865,  it  was 
20,508.  In  the  year  1850  there  were  in  the  public  schools  335  white  and  20 
colored  children,  under  the  charge  of  6  teachers. 

In  1855  there  were  912  scholars  under  the  charge  of  17  teachers.  There 
were  in  the  city  at  this  time  3,807  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  eighteen 
years,  which  entitled  the  city  to  $1,71 3  of  the  State  appropriation  for  the  support 
of  public  schools. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  5,603  children  in  the  city  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  eighteen  years,  of  whom  1,676  attend  the  public  schools.  There  is  one 
school  organized  for  the  exclusive  use  of  colored  children,  under  the  charge  of  a 
special  teacher,  which  has  an  average  attendance  of  thirty  pupils. 

The  amount  appropriated  by  the  city  this  year  for  the  support  of  public 
schools  is  $16,000.  The  State  appropriation  is  $100,000  annually,  of  which 
sum  the  city  this  year  receives  $§,368  "1 1,  making  the  total  expenditure  of 
$18,368  41  for  the  support  of  public  education. 

The  schools  are  under  the  control  of  a  board  created  by  a  special  act  of  the 
legislature,  styled  "  the  superintendent  and  trustees  of  public  schools  of  the  city 
of  Trenton.''  It  is  composed  of  a  superintendent  and  fourteen  trustees,  two 
from  each  ward,  all  of  whom  are  elected  annually  by  the  people.  They  are 
constituted  a  board  of  examiners  and  are  authorized  to  examine  and  grant 
licenses  to  teachers.  They  have  in  their  employ  at  the  present  time  29  teach- 
ers, 5  of  whom  are  male  and  24  female. 

This  board  is  divided  into  four  standing  committees :  one  on  finance,  one  on 
discipline,  one  on  books  and  salaries,  and  one  on  school-houses.  They  hold 
regular  monthly  meetings. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  school  property  now  under  their  control  is  $50,000. 

The  schools  are  entirely  free,  and  are  kept  open  the  entire  year  except  the 
usual  vacations. 

Terru  Haute,  Indiana. 

The  population  of  Terre  Haute  in  1860  was  .8,594,  and  in  1866  was  estimated 
to  be  16,000.  The  whole  number  of  papils  enrolled  in  1806-'67  was  3,071 ; 
the  average  daily  attendance  was  1,656. 

The  schools  are  managed  by  a  board  of  trastees.  The  schools  are  classified 
as  ward,  grammar,  and  high  schools.  The  ward  schools  are  divided  into  three 
departments :  primary,  intermediate,  and  grammar  departments.  The  age  for 
admission  to  the  primary  department  is  six  years,  and  the  papils  are  in  classes 
B  and  A,  grade  0  for  six  months ;  io  grade  B,  six  months.  The  next  two 
grades  each  extend  over  a  period  of  one  year,  making  three  years  in  the  pri- 
mary department.  Two  yeans  are  occupied  in  the  intermediate  department,  and 
three  in  the  grammar  department.  Four  years  are  spent  in  the  high  school,*  in 
which  the  branches  pursued  are  those  common  to  the  high  schools  of  the  conn- 
try,  including  the  Latin,  Grerman*  and  French  languages.  There  are  fi.ve  ward 
schools,  one  grammar  school,  and  one  high  school,  besides  a  Qerman  depart- 
ment. The  number  of  teachers  employed  in  all  the  schools  is  32-— males,  7  ; 
females,  25.  The  salaries  of  the  male  principals  in  the  ward  schook  are  from 
$80  to  $90  per  month ;  those  of  the  female  teacbera,  $45  per  month ;  in  the 
grammar  school,  $60 ;  and  in  the  high  school,  $70  per  month.  The  whole  expense 
for  tuition  for  the  year  1866-'67  was  $14,478  75 ;  making  the  cost  of  tuition 
per  scholar,  on  average  attendance,  $8  74. 
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In  regard  to  accommodations  for  the  schoole,  the  saperintendent  says  that> 
though  two  new  buildings  were  opened  in  October,  1 866,  they  were  at  ouce 
filled  to  overflowing  with  pupils,  and  another  room  was  opened,  leaving  still 
insufficient  accommodations. 

Toledo,  Ohio, 

The  population  of  Toledo  in  1660  was  13,768.  The  namber  of  children 
enrolled  in  the  schools  in  1865-'66  was  3,567 ;  in  1866-'67  it  was  4,063.  The 
average  attendance  in  1866-'67  was  2,398;  in  1867-68  there  are  enrolled  4,052. 

The  schools  are  graded  as  primary,  secondary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and 
high  schools.  They  are  under  the  special  supervision  of  a  superintendent, 
appointed  by  the  board  of  education. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  public  pchools  extends  through  eleven  years — two 
years  in  each  of  the  four  lower  grades,  and  three  in  the  high  school.  In  the 
high  school  are  taught.the  natural  sciences,  history,  mathematics,  rhetoric,  iutel* 
lectual  and  moral  philosophy,  and  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  German  languages. 
In  connection  with  the  schools  is  a  gymnasium,  for  which  classes  are  formed  at 
the  beginning  of  each  term  of  the  high,  grammar,  and  intermediate  schools  ;  but 
no  pupil  is  included  in  such  class  who,  by  direction  of  parent  or  guardian,  does 
not  choose  to  join  it.  Pupils  of  opposite  sex  are  not  admitted  to  the  same  class, 
nor  do  they  exercise  at  the  same  time.  The  superintendent  directs  as  to  the 
time  for  each  class  to  exercise  in  the  gymnasium,  from  week  to  week,  giving 
each  class  two  hours  in  a  week. 

There  is  a  public  school  library,  open  fpr  drawing  and  returning  books  on 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  of  each  week,  one-half  hour  after  the  closing 
of  school. 

There  are  in  the  public  schools  65  teachera.  In  Catholic  schools  there  are 
1,300  children,  and  no  other  private  schools  in  the  city. 

TitOY,  New  York. 

The  population  of  the  city  of  Troy  in  1S65  was  39,293.  The  average  daily 
attendance  in  the  schools  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1866,  was  3,285. 

The  schools  of  the  city  are  under  the  general  management  of  a  board  of  edu- 
cation of  twenty  members,  styled  commissioners,  two  being  residents  of  each 
ward  of  the  city.  The  officers  are  a  president,  clioscu  from  their  own  number, 
and  a  clerk,  and  superintendent,  who  is  not  one  of  the  commissioners. 

The  schools  are  classified  as  high  school,  grammar  schools,  intermediate,  and 
primary  schools,  and  one  colored  school.  In  the  primary  department  there  are 
three  grades,  each  grade  occupying  the  period  of  two  terms,  the  course  of 
instruction  commencing  with  reading  from  cards  and  primer,  drawing  on  slate, 
counting,  singing,  oral  instruction,  and  physical  exercises,  and  ending  in  the 
third  year  with  reading,  spelling,  phonic  exercises,  drawing,  mental  arithmetic, 
oral  ins^nction  in  geography,  with  globe,  outline  map,  and  blackboard  exercises. 

The  intermediate  department  embraces  three  grades  al4o,  continuing  three 
years,  and  ending  in  the  last  term  with  physical  exercises,  singing,  oral  instruc- 
tion, drawing,  penmanship,  reading,  history,  number,  geography,  and  grammar. 

The  course  in  the  grammar  school  also  occupies  three  years,  continuing  the 
same  studies  and  reviewing  t^ose  of  the.  lower  grades,  and  embracing  also  dec- 
lamation, composition,  with  written  reviews  and  examinations',  with  thorough 
drills  in  geography,  grammar,  and  arithmetic  throughout  the  course.  Special 
attention  is  given  also  to  gymnastic  exercises. 

The  high  school  course  occupies  four  years  in  the  English  department  and 
three  in  the  classical,  embracing  mathematics,  history,  the  natural  scienccst 
rhetoric,  and  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  other  higher  branches  com- 
monly pnrsoed  in  the  more  advanced  high  schools  of  the  country. 
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The  namber  of  tieachers  emplojed  for  the  jear  ending  September  30,  1866, 
was  121 — male,  13 ;  female,  108.  The  amount  paid  for  salaries  of  teachers  was 
t'37,2G7  52,  giving  to  each  teacher,  as  an  average,  a  salary  of  $  JOS,  very  nearly. 
For  Bcbool-houses  and  repairs,  ice,  S13.213  91  were  expended,  and  the  total 
expenditures  were  $48,268  24,  making  the  average  expense  per  scholar,  for  all 
the  schools,  S14  70.  The  namber  of  children  in  private,  parochial,  charitable, 
and  incorporated  schools  was  3,278.  The  whole  number  between  the  ages  of  5 
and  21  was  13,683. 

For  the  year  ending  February  28,  1866,  the  cost  for  instraetion  per  pupil  in 
average  attendance  iu  the  high  school  was  $32  08 ;  grammar  schools,  817  83 ; 
intermediate  schools,  $11 ;  primary  schools,  $6  72 ;  colored  school,  $26  34. 

The  special  supervision  of  the  schools  is  given  to  the  superintendent*  who  is 
also  clerk  of  the  Doard  of  education. 

The  school  library  contains  1,741  volumes,  valued  at  $1,200. 


Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 

Condensed  statement  of  the  present  population  and  condition  (f  public  schools 

in  the  District  of  Columbia  in  1867. 


Population,  &c. 


1.  White  popnlatton.. 

2.  Colorea  population, 


Total  white  and  colored. 


3.  White  population  between  6  and 

J8  years 

4.  Colored  population  between  6 

and  18  years 

5.  Number  of  schools  in  buildings 

owned  bj  the  people 

6.  Number  of  schools  in  baildings 

not  owned  by  the  people 

7.  Average  attendance  of  white 

pupils 

8.  Avera^  attendance  of  colored 

pupils ^ 

9.  No.  of  teachers  of  white  schools . . 
]  0.  No.  of  teachers  of  colored  schools . 
11.  Cost  of  supporting  white  sch.iols. 
IS.  Cost  of  supporting  colored  schools 

13.  Am't  of  puulic  school  property. 

14.  Amount  of  taxable  property  . . . 


Washington 


Georgetown. 


74,115 
31,937 


19,223 
8,401 

or 

70 
4,631 

2,415 

89 

49 

$107, 21S 

c5,496 

189,000 

44, 032, 592 


8,509 
3,284 


County. 


2,152 

894 

16 


362 

333 

8 

8 

15,093 

5,160 

16,000 

5,641,936 


6,703 
3, 442 


Total. 


88,327 
38,663 


1,494 

951 

16 


356 

323 

8 

7 

18,777 

9,360 

18,944 

5,666,351 


126,990 


22,869 

10,246 

99 

70 

5,349 

3,071 

103 

G4 

$121,082 

70,016 

223,944 

55, 340, 879 


In  Washington  there  are  4  male  and  4  female  grammar  schools,  4  male  and  7 
female  intermediate  schools,  14  male  and  15  female  secondary  schools,  SO  male 
and  20  female  primary  schools.  The  city  is  divided  into  four  districts,  with 
three  trustees  to  each  district,  making  twelve  in  all,  who  are  nominated  by  the 
mayor  and  confirmed  by  the  board  of  aldermen. 

There  are  also  49  colored  schools,  of  which  10  are  grammar  schools,  8  inter- 
mediate, 9  secondary,  20  primary,  and  2  mixed  schools. 

In  Georgetown  there  is  1  male  and  1  female  grammar  school,  and  3  male  and 
3  female  primary  schools,  which  are  controlled  by  7  guardians  appointed  by 
the  councils.  Here  there  are  also  1  grammar,  2  intermediate,  2  secondary, 
and  3  primary  schools  for  colored  children.  The  colored  schools  of  Washings- 
ton  and  Georgetown  are  under  the  durection  of  three  trustees,  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  31  of  these  schools  are  supported  now  by  ninds 
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provided  by  tbe  two  cides,  and  26  are  Bupported  chiefly  by  ebaritable  assocla- 
tioD8  at  (be  nortk ;  bal  they  aie  all  under  the  special  snperintendence  of  Mr,  A. 
E.  Newton. 

Id  tbe  county  there  are  8  ungraded  and  mixed  white  schools,  and  7  similaz 
colored  Bchools,  under  the  control  of  7  oommiasioners  who  are  appointed  by  the 
levy  court 

Wheeling,  Ytrginm. 

The  population  of  Wheeling  in  1860  was  14,083.  The  number  oi  children 
between  six  and  twenty-one  years  of  age  is,  males,  2,882;  females,  3,091 ;  total, 
5,973, 

The  board  of  education  is  established  in  accordance  with  an  act  of  the  Stato 
legislature. 

The  schools  are  divided  into  grammar  and  primary,  with  such  grades  in  each 
as  may  be  necessary ;  6  grammar  and  10  primary. 

The  number  of  pupils  belonging  was:  mules,  1,089;  females,  1,003;  total, 
2,092.  The  average  daily  attendance  was:  males,  973;  females,  871;  total, 
1,844.    Tbe  number  of  teachers  employed  was  45 ;  males  7  and  females  38. 

The  amount  paid  for  salaries  was  920.824.  City  superintendfut,  91,350,  and 
secretary  of  the  board,  $435;  incidentals,  $3,637;  and  for  buildings,  &c., 
96,945,  making  the  total  expenses  $33,191. 

Tbe  whole  valae  of  school  property  is,  for  school-houses,  $54,000 ;  furniture, 
16,225 ;  apparatus,  $62^ ;  land,  $  12,700 ;  total,  $73,450. 

Wilmington,  Delaware. 

The  population  of  Wilmington  in  1860  was  21,508. 

The  board  of  public  education  consists  of  three  members  from  each  ward, 
elected  by  the  ballots  of  a  majority  of  the  legal  voters  annually.  The  term  of 
office  is  three  years,  one  going  out  each  year. 

There  are  ten  grades  of  schools,  and  &e  first  eight  grades  have  studies  simi- 
lar to  those  usually  iq  the  primary,  secondary  and  intermediate,  and  the  ninth 
and  tenth  grades  'have  studies  similar  to  tbe  usual  grammar  schools.  The 
studies  in  the  tenth  grade  include,  besides  the  common  studies,  algebra,  natural 
philosophy,  astronomy,  anatomy,  and  phjrsiology,  designed  for  girls. 

Thei^  are  fifty  teachers,  all  females.  One  female  teacher  ^ets  $1,000  per 
annum,  and  the  others  vary  from  $465  to  $320  each.  There  ar&  school  accom- 
modations for  about  3,000  pupils,  and  the  attendance  is  very  regular,  so  that 
the  avenge  attendance  is  about  3,000. 

WoRCBSTBR,  Ma»9achnseUi. 

The  population  of  the  city  of  Worcester  in  1867  was  36,000.  Tlie  whole 
number  of  pupils  registered  in  the  schools  during  the  year  1867  was  7,725. 
The  average  number  for  the  whole  vear  was  5,496. 

The  school  committee  consists  of  twenty  four  members,  and  is  presided  over 
by  the  mayor  of  the  city,  and  has  a  clerk  and  a  superintendent.  The  board 
holds  regular  meetings  monthly  and'  special  meetings  at  the  call  of  the  mayor. 
Fo^  the  transaction  of  ordinary  business  seven  members  constitute  a  quorum ; 
for  the  election  of  a  superintendent  and  secretary,  the  election  and  dismissal  of 
teachers,  and  the  appropriation  of  money  the  quorum  is  thirteen.  The  superiu- 
teodent  is  elected  annually  in  October  bv  ballot.  He  is  the  executive  officer  of 
the  board,  and  has  tbe  supervision  of  all  the  schools,  reporting  quarterly  to  the 
board  in  writing  as  to  tne  condition  of  the  schools  and  any  plans  for  their 
improvement  which  he  may  have  to  communicate,  and  also  preparing  the  annual 
report  of  the  school  committee. 
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The  schools  ander  the  care  of  the  hoard  are  saburban,  nngreded,  sab-primary, 
primary,  intermediate-primary,  secondary,  grammar  schools  of  the  third,  second, 
and  first  grade,  and  a  high  school,  classical  and  English.  There  is  also  what  is 
called  a  yonng  men's  school.  There  are  three  grammar  schools  of  the  first 
grade  with  male  principals,  four  of  the  second  grade  having  female  principals, 
and  ten  of  the  third  grade  having  female  principals.  In  the  high  school,  besides 
the  principal,  there  are  five  female  assistants.  The  whole  number  of  teachers 
aside  from  the  teachers  of  the  yonng  men's  school  is  97,  4  males  and  93  females. 
In  1867  it  was  115,  7  males  and  108  females.  The  amount  paid  for  salaries  of 
teachers  in  1867  was  $61,711  44,  or  an  average  for  each  teacher  of  $536  62. 
The  average  cost  of  tuition  only  per  scholar  was  $11  23.  The  total  ordinary 
expenses  for  the  year  were  $88,970,  and  the  average  cost  per  scholar  was  $11  55. 

The  whole  taxable  property  of  the  city  is  valued  at  $23,936,900. 

The  whole  number  of  seats  in  all  schools  of  all  kinds  is  5,960. 


In  passing  in  review  this  summary  of  the  condition  of  the  public  schools  in 
the  capitals  and  chief  cities  of  the  several  States,  it  will  appear  that  these 
cities,  in  respect  to  the  efficiency  of  their  schools  and  school  systems,  may  be 
grouped  into  three  classes  :     . 

First,  Those  which  have  no  system,  or  schools  which  can  be  regarded  in  any 
light  as  public ;  and  if  schools  exist  under  that  name,  they  are  either  avowedly 
or  practically  for  the  poor. 

Second.  Those  cities  which  have  nominally  a  system  of  public  schools,  but  the 
schools  are  so  imperfectly  organized,  so  limited  in  their  range,  and  so  inefficiently 
administered,  that  they  possess  few  of  the  conditions  of  success,  and  fail  to 
realize  even  the  first  purpose  for  which  public  schools  are  instituted— the 
elementary  education  of  children  of  all  classes  of  the  community. 

Third.  Those  cities  which  have  a  broad  and  liberal  system  of  public  in- 
struction, with  all  the  conditions  of  success,  and  all  the. agencies  of  progress, 
although  none  of  them  yet  realize  fully  the  ideal  of  American  public  instruc- 
tion— that  is,  instruction  tree,  or  so  cheap  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  the 
poor,  and  at  the  same  time  good  enough  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  rich  and  the 
educated,  and  practically  shared  by  all  the  children  of  the  recognized  school  a^e. 

I.  Those  of  the  first  class  are  generally  found  in  cities  in  which  there  is  no 
State  system  of  public  instruction,  and  in  which  the  reliance  of  parents  is 
mainly  upon  incorporated  or  denominational  institutions,  and  private  schools  and 
tutors,  for  the  education  of  their  children.  Some  of  these  institutions  have  been 
and  are  highly  useful,  and  meet  the  wants  of  the  rich  in  certain  localities  pass- 
ably well ;  but  the  great  majority  in  such  communities  is  scarcely  touched,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  their  influence.  And  in  these  cities  are  found  large 
numbers  of  absolutely  illiterate  persons,  and  no  encouraging  manifestation  of 
public  interest  in  the  subject  of  popular  education.  To  this  class  belong  more 
than  two-thirds  of  all  the  cities  and  large  boroughs  and  villages  of  the  country, 
which,  from  the  number  and  concentration  of  the  inhabitants,  have  all  the  con- 
ditions of  a  graded  system  of  public  schools. 

II.  In  the  second  class  will  be  found  cities  where  the  system,  so  far  aa  it 
extends,  is  good,  but  which  is  deficient  in  the  conditions  of  uniformity,  and  pro- 
vision ibr  inspection  and  progress,  and  in  that  extension  of  the  means  of  edu- 
cation which  meet,  on  the  one  hand,  the  wants  of  the  poor,  and  on  the  other 
the  larger  demands  of  the  wealthy  and*  educated ;  and  thus  fails  to  interest 
all  classes  of  the  community  in  its  administration  and  success.  To  this  class 
belongs  the  system  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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III.  In  the  third  clasa  will  be  £[>UDd  cities  where  the  best  features  of  the 
American  system  exist,  in  which  public  schools  are  regarded  with  the  same 
favof  and  are  fostered  with  the  same  liberality  that  is  manifested  in  supplying! 
the  city  with  water,  light,  and  well-paved  streets,  and  in  which  all  the  con-| 
ditioos  of  saccesfr— the  houses,  teachers,  books,  and  supervision— are  regarded, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  direct  interest  of  parents  in  the  work  of  instruction 
is  seemed.  In  none  of  these  cities  can  the  system  be  said  to  have  reached  its, 
fnllest  development,  either  in  the  quality  or  universality  of  the  instruction 
imparted ;  but  in  all,  the  most  encouraging  results  have  been  attained,  and 
every  year  chronicles  additional  progress  in  securing  the  general,  continuous, 
and  punctual  attendance,  and  in  extending  and  perfecting  the  subjects  and  details 
of  instruction. 

These  cities  are  not  always  found  in  States  where  a  State  system  is  in 
vigorous  operation.    As  good  public  schools  are  to  be  found  in  Charleston, 
New  Orleans,  St  Louis,  or  Louisville,  tfs  in  any  other  cities  of  the  country, 
simply  because  they  possess  those  conditions  of  success  without  which  pub- 
lic schools  in  cities  cannot  be  made  good.    Neither  are  these  cities  confined  to 
States  where  the  system  itself,  either  of  the  city  or  State,  has  been  long  in 
operationy  although  in  this  class  come  the  older  cities  of  Boston,  New  Haven, 
etc*    In  nearly  all  of  them  the  excellences  of  the  system  have  been  attained 
within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  in  most  the  systems  themselves  have 
been  originated  within  that  period.     Looking  to  the  history  of  the  schools  in 
the  great  cities  of  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  and  many  of  the  smaller  cities,  and 
even  villages  of  the  Western  States,  it  would  seem  as  if  any  city  in  the  land 
might,  in  five  years,  place  its  schools  in  a  condition  of  vigorous  prosperity-^ 
that  is,  it  could  have  schools  good  enough  for  the  rich,  cheap  enough  for 
the  poor,  and  numerous  enough  for  all,  maintained  at  less  cost  per  scholar  than 
is  now  paid  in  the  best  private  schools. 

Comparing  the  system  of  public  schools  in  the  District  of  Columbia  with  the 
systems  just  named,  we  find  here  a  lack  of  simplicity  in  organization,  uniform 
vigor,  and  efiiciency  of  administration  and  instruction ;  there  is  one  system  for 
Georgetown,  another  for  Washington,  and  another  for  the  county ;  and  stilj 
different  arrangements  in  all  for  the  colored  population.  A  child  moving  from 
one  portion  of  the  District  to  another,  either  could  not  at  once  find  admission 
into  the  public  school,  or  fall  readily  into  that  grade  or  class  of  school  which  ho 
had  left ;  and  in  some  he  might  find  no  convenient  public  school,  or  any  pub- 
lic school  open  to  him,  all  the  places  in  existing  schools  being  full. 

From  the  want  of  an  intelligent,  vigilant,  and  omnipresent  administration 
and  inspection,  the  schools  in  different  localities  are  unequally  developed,  the 
system  is  administered  with  unequal  efficiency,  and  some  of  the  schools  suffer 
in  respect  to  houses,  equipment,  instruction,  and  discipline;  the  degree  of 
intelligence,  school  interest,  and  fidelity  in  different  members  of  the  School 
Board  manifesting  itself  in  these  results. 

Judged  by  the  standard  of  spacious,  attractive,  convenient,  and  healthy  school 
houses,  every  part  of  the  District,  with  two  exceptions,  will  suffer  in  compari- 
son with  every  other  great  city  in  the  country,  fiat  such  as  they  are,  there 
are  not  enough,  and  the  District  is  paying  a  large  tax  for  the  rent  of  houses, 
in  every  way  inadequate  and  insufficient  for  the  children  of  the  District.  A 
million  dollars  might  be  wisely  and  judiciously  expended  in  this  direction  and 
Bttll  leave  the  District  behind  a  majority  of  cities  of  the  same  population  in 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

In  the  vital  point  of  attendance  in  public  schools,  or  other  institutions  (ad- 
venture and  denominational)  which  is  attracting  the  attention  of  those  who  are 
entrusted  with  the  affairs  of  public  instruction  in  our  cities,  the  City  of  Wash* 
ington,  as  well  as  the  whole  District,  ranks  ^exceedingly  low,  both  in  respect 
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to  poblic  Bchools,  or*  schools  of  any  kind.  Oat  of  a  scbool  popalatioB  of 
33,115»  between,  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen,  bat  8,422  are  retamed  as  m 
average  daily  attendance  in  all  the  public  schools  of  the  District.  And'^if  to 
these  be  added  the  number  of  5.584  (many  of  whom  are  under  six)  in  attend- 
ance on  incorporated  asylums  and  private  schools  of  ail  kinds,  it  will  still  give 
only  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  children  of  the  teachable  age  in  attend- 
ance in  any  school,  public  or  private. 

The  most  remarkable  fact  Id  connection  with  the  public  schools,  as  com- 
pared with  the  extended  course  of  instruction  in  the  other  large  cities  of  the 
country,  is  the  limitation  of  the  pupils  to  the  merest  elementary  branches- 
spelling,  reading,  wmting,  mental  and  written  arithmetic,  and  rudimentary 
geography— there  being,  in  all  the  public  schools  in  the  District,  only  forty- 
two  pupils  returned  in  algebra,  nineteen  in  astronomy,  eighteen  in  botany,  and 
two  hundred  and  seventy-two  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
AUhongh,  if  properly  mastered,  the  subjects  actually  pursued  lie  at  the  fouik 
dation  of  all  sound  instrnction ;  yet  parents  who  wish  to  secure  thorough  and 
-liberal  culture  to  their  children,  will  not  be  content  with  schools  in  which  these 
branches  only  are  taught.  While  there  is  some  ground  of  apprehension  that 
the  range  of  subjects  is  two  extended  in  elementary  schools  in  sooie  of  our 
cities,  there  can  be  no  question  that  a  limitation  of  public  school  instruc- 
tion, to  these  few  studies,  now  included  in  the  schools  of  this  District,  will 
ineviXahly  be  to  exclude,  not  simply  the  children  of  the  edacated  and  wealthy, 
but  those  of  all  parents  who  desire  to  give  a  thorough  education  to  their 
children.  Hence  it  is  that  we  find  so  many  private  schools  and  denomina- 
tional institutions  of  every  grade  in  the  District,  attended  by  nearly  as  many 
schi^ars,  and  maintained  at  the  same  annual  expense  as  the  public  schools. 

In  respect  to  teachers,  the  number  and  compensation  of  male  teachers,  and 
the  compensation  of  female  teachers,  Washington  compares  favorably  with 
other  cities ;  bat  the  absence  of  schools  of  the  highest  order  necessarily  im- 
plies the  absence  of  a  class  of  teachers  which  such  schools  always  require. 
As  compared  with  (he  very  best  systems  there  is  an  absence  of  special  institu- 
tions and  agencies  for  the  training  of  pupils  of  the  right  character  for  the  work 
of  instruction.  And  no  continuous,  efficient  agency  is  at  work,  in  monthly  or 
quarterly  meetings,  for  the  professional  improvement  of  the  whole  corpa  of 
teachers. 

In  respect  to  supervision,  the  best  indication  of  the  real  vitality  of  a  school 
system,  the  District  is  behind  almost  all  the  large  cities  of  the  country.  Out 
of  forty  of  the  largest  cities,  in  respect  to  population  and  pecuniary  resources, 
Waahington,  and  the  whole  District  considered  as  a  single  city,  is  one  of  the 
few  which  has  not  one  or  more  persons  whose  whole  time  is  devoted  to  the 
work  of  administration  and  supervision.  The  success  of  this  branch  of  the 
system  will  depend,  however,  on  the  intelligence,  fidelity,  and  discretion  of  the 
officer,  and  on  such  a  specification  of  duties  as  will  relieve  the  faithful  and  in- 
teliigent  teacher  from  untimely  and  vexatious  interference. 

In  the  support  cf  schools,  with  the  limited  range  of  instruction  given,  the 
amount  appropriated  is  large,  being  at  the  rate  of  twenty  dollars  ($20)  per 
pupil,  and  yet,  by  a  small  addition  to  the  cost  of  education  per  child,  instruc- 
tion equal  to  that  given  in  the  best  academic  and  collegiate  institutions  in  the 
country  could  have  been  secured  in  a  public  high  school. 

As  a  source  of  all  improvement,  and  an  indication  of  the  successfol  working 
of  the  public  schools,  there  is  not  to  be  foand  in  the  District,  as  eompajred 
with  the  principal  cities  of  the  country,  a  lively  parental  and  public  interest ; 
at  least  such  an  interest  is  not  manifested  in  frequent  visits  to  schools,  in  the 
respect  paid  to  teachers,  and  in  the  frequent  public  and  home  discnsaion  of 
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matters  rehting  to  the  daily  work  of  tlie  seliool  room  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  syetem. 

The  Bystem  of  poblie  ftchoole  in  Washington  stops  at  what  wonld  be  re- 
garded as  the  second  grade  of  schools  in  other  cities.  All  that  is  nsually  in- 
cluded in  a  pnblic  high  school  is  entirely  wanting,  as  has  been  before  indicated ; 
and  those  sapplementary,  special,  and  superior  agencies,  which  give  effect  to 
the  acquisitions  of  the  elementary  school,  and  carry  on  the  woric  of  instruction 
into  practical  life,  are  also  wanting.  Here  there  are  no  infant  schools  and  Kin- 
dergarten, either  under  public,  private,  or  associated  auspices,  by  which  the 
manners  and  school  habits  of  very  young  children  are  formed.  While,  for 
purposes  of  school  instruction,  as  wo  ordinarily  understand  the  term,  the  at- 
tendance of  children  at  school  would  better  be  deferred  to  the  age  of  six,  as  is 
done  in  Washington ;  yet,  as  the  great  formative  period  of  the  human  being's 
life  precedes  this,  it  is  necessary  that  either  in  the  family,  or  in  some  other  for- 
mal arrangement,  instruction  in  regard  to  the  speech,  the  manners,  the  habits  of 
observation,  and  all  that  constitutes  the  early  development  of  the  human  being, 
should  be  begun.  And  I  know  of  no  agency  so  philosophical  and  attractive  for 
these  purposes  as  that  of  the  Kindergarten  of  Frbbel. 

There  is  not  onlj  an  abbonce  of  special  instruction,  already  noted,  in  the 
high  school,  but  there  are  none  of  the  supplementary  agencies  encouraged  by 
the  system,  such  as  libraries  of  reference  and  circulation,  courses  of  scientific 
lectures,  etc,  which  at  once  stimulate  and  give  facilities  for  the  work  of  self 
education,  after  that  of  the  school  closes.  In  this  respect  the  District  is  deficient 
in  those  specially  organized  schools,  for  instruction  in  the  various  industrial 
arts,  as  will  be  seen,  which  give  such  a  marked  character  to  the  educational 
systems  in  the  cities  of  Europe,  and  with  which  some  of  the  principal  cities  of 
this  country  are  now  being  supplied. 

As  the  seat  of  the  National  Government,  as  the  capital  of  the  great  republic 
of  the  world,  it  is  impossible  that  some  comparison  nhould  not  be  instituted 
between  the  system  of  public  school^,  and  institutions  of  art,  science,  and 
literature,  in  operation  here  and  those  to  be  found  in  the  great  capitals  of 
European  monarchies.  We  shall  in  the  Appendix  and  in  a  Special  Import  on 
Technical  Education  describe  in  detail  several  of  the^e  institutions ;  but  in 
this  place  shall  notice  only  certain  peculiar  features  in  their  systems  of  public 
instructions. 

2. — BYSTBMS    AND     INSTrniTIONS    OP    PUBLIC     INSTRUCTION    IN    EUROPEAN 

CITIES. 

1.  The  aystem  of  elementary  instruction  in  most  European  cities  differi 
from  those  in  this  country  in  this  respect,  that  the  system  is  complete  within 
itself,  and  in  most  cases  was  originally  instituted,  avowedly  for  the  poor  ;  but 
by  degrees  the  schools  of  this  grade  have  been  expanded,  until  now  they 
form  part  of  a  system  which  terminates  in  one  direction  in  the  new  polytechnic 
schools,  and  in  another  in  the  highest  universities  of  the  oldest  type. 

The  ordinances  which  regulate  elementary  instruction  in  most  German 
cities  distinguish  two  grades  of  schools — ^the  primary  and  burgher  schools, 
besides  the  following  supplementary  schools  and  classes.,  viz.,  evening  and 
Sunday  classes,  which  young  persons  who  have  completed  their  fourteenth 
year,  and  the  studies  of  the  primary  school,  and  do  not  proceed  to  the  burgher 
or  the  real  school,  are  required  to  attend  for  two  years ;  industrial  classes  for 
girls,  in  which  instruction  is  given  in  needle-work  of  every  kind ;  factory 
sehoolSf  for  children,  withdrawn  on  written  permission  before  the  completion 
of  their  fourteenth  year;  technical  or  trade  schools,  established  by  the  local 
authorities,  but  aided  by  the  State,  on  which  attendance  is  voluntary,  but 
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which  the  employer  cannot  prevent  his  apprentice  from  attending.  The 
Btudies  o^ primary  schools  are  the  same  as  in  the  puhlic  schools  of  this  Dis- 
trict, except  that  drawing,  singing,  and  gymnastics  are  universally  taught,  as 
well  as  the  elements  of  natural  history,  geometry,  and  mensuration  in  the  higher 
classes.  These  primary  studies  are  distributed  into  four  equal  periods  of  two 
years  each,  corresponding  to  the  several  grades  into  which  our  city  schools  are 
generally  classified.  In  nearly  every  city  of  Qermany  every  pupil  has  an  op- 
portunity in  a  burgher  or  real  school,  to  acquire  two  or  more  modern  languages, 
physics,  natural  history,  &c.;  and  in  all  the  large  towns  of  Switzerland  some 
practical  knowledge  bearing  on  the  future  occupation  of  the  pupil  is  imparted. 

In  addition  to  the  elementary  schools,  in  many  of  these  cities  some  sys- 
tem of  infant  asylums,  or  infant  schools  exists,  not  simply  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  parents  whose  daily  avocations  are  facilitated  by  securing  the  proper 
nursery  and  infant  instruction  of  their  children,  but  even  for  families  of  eau- 
catiou  and  wealth,  who  would  thus  secure  a  more  systematic  development  of 
the  earliest  period  of  a  child's  life  than  can  be  given  at  home. 

A  striking  feature  of  these  schools  is  the  regular  attendance  of  the  scholars 
for  the  period  of  time  required  by  law.  To  be  a  pupil  in  an  elementary 
school  in  Germany  implies  that  the  child  is  in  the  school  every  day  during 
the  entire  period,  from  five  or  six  years  of  age  until  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
year  In  many  instances  every  day's  absence  from  the  aggregate  is  made  up 
before  he  has  discharged  his  school  obligation,  or  is  permitted  to  become 
an  apprentice,  or  in  any  way  take  part  in  the  ordinary  vocations  of  society. 
In  most  if  not  all  of  the  German  States  even  the  labor  of  children,  under  the 
age  of  fourteen,  is  either  absolutely  prohibited  or  else  tolerated  only  where 
there  is  a  school  connected  with  the  establishment,  in  which  the  child  can  at- 
tend school  during  certain  portions  of  the  year,  or  of  each  day,  and  the  employer 
must  give  evidence  that  the  child  has  and  actually  improves  the  opportunity 
of  receiving  elementary  school  instruction. 

Another  characteristic  feature  is  the  special  preparation  which  every  teacher, 
principal,  or  assistant,  brings  to  his  work — a  preparation  made  in  reference  to 
teaching  being  the  business  of  his  life,  by  which  his  social  and  pecuniary  po- 
sitiom  is  to  be  determined,  and  in  which  he  is  sure  of  a  residence  for  himself 
and  family,  in  sickness  as  well  as  in  health,  and  an  allowance  for  his  widow, 
and  the  education  of  his  children,  in  case  of  his  death. 

The  elementary  schools,  as  well  as  public  schools  of  other  grades  in  Europe 
are  not  free,  being  supported  partly  by  the  municipality,  partly  by  the  State, 
and  partly  by  a  small  tuition  paid  by  the  parents  in  all  but  a  few  exceptional 
cases.    This  mode  of  support  does  not  diminish  the  allowance. 

As  compared  with  the  best  European  city  sy steins,  nearly  all  our  city  sys- 
tems are  deficient  in  provisions,  (1)  for  children  under  six  years  of  age,  (2)  for 
children  who  have  no  proper  home  culture,  and  (3)  for  pupils  who  leave  school 
at  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years,  and  who  are  likely  to  forget  the  rudi- 
mentary knowledge  acquired  at  school,  unless  it  'is  reviewed  and  extended  in 
regular  eveofing  and  Sunday  classes,  or  other  supplementary  agencies,  such  as 
are  found  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  in  many 
of  our  cities  (not  always  "the  largest)  public  schools  belonging  strictly  to  the 
elementary  grade,  which,  in  respect  to  school  houses,  and  their  equipment,  in- 
telligent, energetic,  and  versatile  teachers,  and  bright,  eager,  well-behaved 
boys  and  girls  from  every  social  condition — never  exclusively  from  the  poor 
or  the  rich,  but  representing  both,  as  well  as  every  learned  profession,  and 
every  form  of  commercial  and  mechanical  industry,  which  are  at  once  the  ad- 
miration of  the  intelligent  stranger,  and  the  pride  and  blessing  of  the  com- 
munity where  they  exist.  Schools  as  good,  and  in  some  respects  better  in  the 
range  of  instruction,  the  order  and  relation  of  subjects,  aud  in  the  methods 
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and  motives  resorted  to  bj  the  teacher,  may  be  found  abroad ;  but  none  so  good 
in  reference  to  our  own  social  law,  and  to  the  work  which  the  public  school  can 
do.  But  these  schools  are  not  found  in  all  our  cities,  and  in  none  where  the 
aim  is  not  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  educated  and  the  wealthy,  as  well  as  of 
families  content  with  a  lower  standard  of  culture.  If  the  public  schools  of 
this  District  are  ever  to  be  ranked  with  such,  they  must  be  made  the  best,  as 
well  as  the  cheapest,  in  each  grade. 

2.  But  it  is  in  the  field  of  secondary  instruction  that  the  superiority  of  Euro- 
pean systems  is  seen.  The  number  of  children  in  attendance  upon  these 
schools  is  greater  than  with  us ;  and  they  pass  through  a  course  of  instruction 
more  systematic  and  more  complete  than  is  to  be  found  in  our  best  public 
schools  of  this  grade.  Not  only  are  these  public  schools  more  numerous,  but 
if  parents  prefer  private  instruction  of  this  grade  for  their  children  they 
can  have  some  guaranty  of  its  character.  The  whole  matter  of  opening 
and  conducting  private  schools  is  regulated  by  law,  so  far  least  as  the  qualifi- 
cations and  worth  of  the  teacher  is  concerned.  No  private  school  can  sink  be- 
low the  standard  of  the  public  school  and  retain  the  confidence  of  parents. 

Nor  is  the  instruction  given  in  the  public  schools  of  this  grade  any  longer 
limited  to  one  course ;  parents  have  a  choice  of  courses  and  schools,  accord- 
ing to  the  career  which  they  wish  their  children  to  follow—- some  with  more 
of  the  sciences  and  less  of  language,  and  others  the  reverse ;  but  all,  with  teach- 
ers thoroughly  trained,  frequently  inspected,  and  closed  with  a  searching  ex- 
amination, which,  if  passed  successfully,  is  the  first  step  in  public  employment, 
or  in  a  professional  career. 

Tested  by  the  standard  of  secondary  schools,  or  the  requisitions  for  entering 
the  public  service  of  Prussia,  the  public  schools  of  this  District  are  lamentably 
deficient.  The  best  scholar  of  the  best  grammar  school  of  this  city  could  not, 
from  any  preparation  got  in  any  such  school,  enter  the  lowest  class  of  a 
real  school,  or  of  a  gymnasium  of  Berlin,  or  be  admitted  to  even  a  preliminary 
examination  as  a  candidate  for  the  lowest  clerkship.  And  yet  the  poorest 
scholar  from  any  of  these  grammar  schools  could  enter  his  name  as  a  student 
of  law  or  medicine  in  the  professional  schools  of  this  District. 

3.  If  we  enter  the  domain  of  superior  instruction — ^the  range  of  studies  cov 
ered  by  the  theory  of  the  American  college,  a  broad,  generous  culture  for  any 
profession  or  occupation  in  which  the  intellectual  faculties  are  to  come  in  play,  or 
the  other  class  of  subjects,  which  the  advocates  of  a  more  direct  scientific  tech- 
nical education  would  introduce,  or  the  university  in  the  European  sense — we 
pass  at  once,  not  only  out  of  the  limits,  but  out  of  sight  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  District.  These  schools,  good  as  many  of  them  are  in  their  elementary 
studies, ^neither  furnish  this  instruction  nor  the  preparation  to  receive  it.  In- 
stead of  a  national  university,  which  Washington  recommended,  and  hoped  to 
endow,  and  for  which  a  site  was  set  apart  in  the  original  plan  of  the  city;  in- 
stead of  a  polytechnic  school,  like  that  of  France,  or  one  of  a  different  type,  like 
that  of  Zurich,  we  have  numerous  incorporated  institutions  established,  en- 
dowed, and  managed  in  the  interests  of  a  religious  sect,  or  of  a  class,  or  a  sin- 
gle profession  ;  each  with  a  crowded  course  of  studies,  an  over-tasked  body  of 
teachers,  and  pupils  poorly  prepared  for  their  work.  No  comparison  can  be 
instituted  in  respect  to  public  institutions  of  this  grade  between  this  District 
and  the  great  capitals  of  Europe. 

4.  In  the  whole  field  of  scientific  technical  instruction,  of  special  preparation 
in  the  knowledge,  theoretical  and  practical,  required  for  the  skillful  perform- 
ance of  a  trade  or  profession,  the  District  possesses  no  institutions  strictly 
public.  The  schools  of  law,  medicine,  and  commerce  are  run  ia  the  interests 
of  their  professors  and  managers,  and  there  are  no  such  requisition,  for  admis- 
sion— no  such  final  examination  by  competent  and  responsible  authoritiea — as 
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to  give  the  proper  guarantj  to  the  pnblic  that  their  work  is  efficientlj  done. 
There  is  no  iDdndtriaU  trade,  tecbnie,  or  polytechnie  school  in  the  District 
where  almost  every  mechanical  indastry  exists — ^no  place  where  drawing,  the 
alphabet  and  key  of  all  technical  instruction,  and  the  first  acqaisicion  of  an 
artistic  career,  is  systematically  tangbt.  The  smallest  village  of  Gefmany,  in 
which  any  special  trade  is  developed  to  the  extent  of  sending  its  products  into 
the  markets  of  the  world,  has  a  school  or  institution  of  this  son  ;  and  every 
great  capital,  besides  its  literary  university,  has  at  least  one  regularly  organ- 
ized institution,  with  a  full  corps  of  professors,  and  every  facility  of  iJluhtration 
and  manipulation,  for  scientific  industrial  instruction,  A  glance  at  the  brief 
outline  and  statistical  summary  of  the  educational  institutions  in  the  capitals 
and  chief  cities  of  Europe,  contained  in  the  appendix,  especially  at  the  list  of 
superior  and  technical  schools,  will  show  the  relative  weakness  of  our  systems 
of  public  instruction.  We  hav^  notbing  to  learn  from  Europe  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  elementary  schools  beyond  the  expansion  and  methods  of  the  pri- 
mary grade ;  but  we  have  much  to  do  to  equal  the  range  and  thoroughness  of 
their  secondarary,  superior,  and  special  instruction. 

5.  In  the  field  of  supplementary  schools,  at  once  charitable  and  educational, 
for  the  deaf-mute,  orphan,  and  neglected  children,  the  District  has  numerous 
and  excellent  examples,  which  should  be  brought  under  more  systematic  su- 
pervision, and  which,  properly  adjusted  and  supplemented  to  meet  existing 
wants  in  other  directions,  might  become  models  for  the  whole  country. 

6.  In  societies,  associations,  and  agencies  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge  in  literature,  science,  aud  art,  the  District  is  not  deficient,  although  in 
no  direction  have  the  libraries,  museums,  collections,  laboratories,  and  other  agen- 
cies, which  the  Government  has  established  for  different  branches  of  the  pub- 
lic service,  reached  that  stage  of  development  as  to  challenge  comparison  with 
similar  institutions  and  agencies  in  European  capitals.  Nor  have  the  munifi- 
cent benefactions  of  Smithson  and  Corcoran  been  so  fostered  by  the  sympathy 
and  aid  of  the  Government  as  to  grow  rapidly  into  the  libraries,  cabinets,  aud 
art  galleries  which  the  much  smaller  bequests  and  gifts  of  Sloane,  Bieaumont, 
and  Augerstein  have  founded  in  the  Biitish  Museum,  and  National  Gallery  of 
Great  Briiian.  But  in  the  National  Observatory,  the  Libraries  of  Congress  and 
the  different  departments,  the  models  and  mechanism  of  all  sorts  of  the  Patent 
Office,  the  Minerological  Cabinet,  the  Medical  Museum,  the  natural  history  and 
other  collections  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  collections,  gardens,  and 
laboratory  of  the  Agricultural  Depattment,  and  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  wo 
see  not  simply  the  germs,  but  the  near  capabilities  of  such  great  national  in- 
stitutions as  the  British  Museum,  the  National  Gallery,  the  Kew  Gardens,  the 
South  Keubington  Museum,  the  8ci(  nee  and  Art  Department  with  all  its  asso- 
ciated provincial  schools  and  museums,  the  Conservatoii'e  of  Arts  and  Trades, 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  other  great  schools,  libraries,  and  collec- 
tions of  Paris  and  other  European  capitals,*  provided  the  sums  now  appro- 
priated for  these  and  similar  objects  are  expended  on  a  well  devised  plan, 
conceived  in  reference  to  existing .  deficiencies,  and  a  constant  although  mod- 
erate accessions  of  permanent  value  from  year  to  year. 

For  a  fuller  development  of  several  topics,  discussed  in  this  hasty  review  of 
the  relative  efficiency  of  the  systems  of  public  instruction  in  operation  in  this 
District,  reference  is  made  to  the  documents  in  the  Appendix. 


*  Tbeee  great  national  museums,  schools  and  institutions  of  arts  and  sciences  are  described 
in  the  Special  Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  on  Scientiac  Industrial  Schools, 
and  on  Katlonal  Education  in  different  countries. 
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IV.^NBW  ORGANIZATION  RBCOMMBNDED. 

In  view  of  the  &ct8  set  forth  in  the  report  and  the  accompanying  documents 
respectiog  the  popalation  and  Ita  distribation ;  the  condition  of  pnblic  schools 
of  every  grade,  aod  other  institutions  and  means  of  education  ;  the  fragmentary, 
dissociated,  and  to  some  extent  antagoT)i8tic  school  organizations  within  the 
District,  and  the  experience  of  communities  similarly  situated  with  this  as  to 
population  and  resources  in  our  own  and  other  countries,  my  belief  is  that  a 
more  efficient  system  should  be  instituted  by  Congress,  as  the  only  legislative 
authority  competent  to  deal  with  this  subject,  for  the  whole  District,  and  that 
in  such  a  system  the  following  features,  or  others  equally  efficient,  should  be 
secured. 

I. — DISTRICT  CONTROL. 

Fir9t,  The  public  schools  at  present  in  operation  in  any  portion  of  the  Dis- 
trict, and  all  asylums  for  the  care  and  education  of  children,  and  all  institutions 
jc^f  leamiog,  science,  and  art  which  owe  their  establishment  or  annual  support 
to  the  legislation  or  appropriation  of  Congpress,  or  to  the  avails  of  any  public 
tax  or  special  endowment,  should  be  placed  under  the  supervision  of  a  DU' 
iriri  Board,  (to  be  entitled  the  Board  of  Education,  or  the  Controllers  of  Pnb- 
lic Schools  and  Charities,)  with  power  to  organize  and  administer  such  system 
as  may  be  authorized  by  Congress,  and  manage  or  supervise  such  schools  as 
may  be  placed  by  law  under  their  charge ;  employ  such  officers,  teachers,  and 
inspectors  as  the  system  and  schools  may  require ;  provide  the  structures  and 
equipment,  and  make  all  rules  and  regulations  necessary  for  the  classification, 
management,  instruction,  and  discipline  of  the  pupils ;  and  submit  an  annual 
report  to  Congress  on  the  condition  and  improvement  of  the  system  and  the 
inatiiutions  which  may  be  placed  under  thtir  administration  or  supervision. 
Second.  This  Board  of  Control  should  be  constituted  so  as  to  represent — 

1.  The  National  Government  by  at  least  one-fit th  of  its  members  appointed 
bj  the  President  and  Senate. 

2.  The  voters  and  tax-payers  in  the  District  by  one-fif^h  of  the  members  to 
be  elected  at  the  regular  annual  elections  for  other  District  officers. 

3.  Any  municipal  corporation  within  the  District  by  the  Mayor  or  Treas* 
urer  of  each,  ex  officio, 

4.  The  teachers  of  the  District  by  one  or  more  delegates  elected  by  an  asso- 
ciation composed  of  all  resident  teachers  who  bold  certificates  of  qualification 
from  any  State  or  city  normal  school. 

5.  The  Board  of  Health  by  the  president  of  such  board,  or  the  president  of 
tbe  Medical  Society,'  or  a  delegate  designated  by  them. 

6.  The  parents  and  guardians  of  the  pupils  who  attend  the  schools  by  one 
or  more  members  of  their  appointment. 

7.  The  special  institutions  of  science,  art,  and  literature  in  the  District  by 
members  elected  as  may  be  provided.  The  whole  number  (18)  should  be 
elected  or  appointed  for  three  years  in  such  way  that  only  one- third  shall 
retire  each  year,  allowing  six  new  members  to  come  in,  and  at  least  one-half 
familiar  with  the  condition  of  the  schools  and  policy  of  the  board  for  the  pre- 
vious two  years  to  remain. 

II. — OBADBS  OP  SCHOOLS  AND  SUBJBCTS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  conrse  oi  instruction  should  be  distributed  into  five  great  divisions : 

First.  The  Primary  SchooU,  (including  the  institutions  now  known  as 

Kindergartens.)  and  embracing  generally  children  from  three  to  eight  years  of 

age,  and  coveiing  not  only  institutions  strictly  public,  but  others  which  may 

place  all  their  arrangements  as  to  school  premises  and  teachers  under  the 
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BaperviiioD  and  reqairements  of  tbe  Board  of  Control ;  so  that  echools  of  this 
grade  shall  be  sufficientlj  numerous  and  convenieutlj  located  to  provide  for 
all  children  capable  of  receiviog  systematic  training  appropriate  to  their  years, 
thereby  giving  assurance  that  the  rudimentary  education  of  the  community  is 
properly  provided  for  and  begun.  This  step  alone  would,  in  a  short  time,  ex- 
tinguish the  home  supply  of  illiteracy i  which  is  now  the  disgrace  and  danger 
of  our  free  institutions. 

Sb«ond.  IfUermediate  Schools,  embracing  generally  children  from  eight  to 
fourteen  years  of  age,  including  in  their  curriculum  all  that  is  now  taught  well 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  District,  and  so  far  complete  in  itself,  that  a  pupil 
who  has  been  in  regular  attendance  up  to  this  age  and  is  obliged  to  leave 
school  will  possess  the  foundation  of  a  good  elementary  education,  which  he 
can  afterwards  continue  and  complete  in  evening  or  other  supplementary 
schools  and  agencies  of  the  District. 

Third.  Secondary  Schools,  including  generally  all  between  the  period  of 
twelve  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  should  give  something  like  completeness  to 
what  is  generally  understood  to  be  a  common  school  education,  or  all  that  is 
now  attempted  in  the  most  advanced  classes  of  the  schools  of  the  District,  and 
attained  in  the  best  English  High  School,  or  Union  School  in  our  large  cities, 
including  at  least  one  living  language  beside  the  English. 

Fourth.  Superior  and  Special  Schools,  embracing  a  continuation  of  the 
studies  of  the  Secondary  School,  and  whils  giving  the  facilities  of  general 
literary  and  scientific  culture  as  far  as  is  now  reached  in  the  second  year  of 
our  best  colleges,  shall  offer  special  instruction  (in  classes  or  divisions  institnted 
for  the  purpose,  after  the  plan  of  the  best  Polytechnic  Schools,)  preparatory: 
(1,)  for  the  teaching  profession ;  (2,)  for  commercial  pursuits ;  (3,)  for  mechani- 
cal trades,  as  well  as  for  the  arts  of  design ;  and,  (4,)  for  admission  to  any 
national  special  school,  (including  every  department  of  the  public  service,)  and 
particularly  the  languages  of  countries  with  which  we  have  close  commercial 
and  diplomatic  relations. 

Fifth.  Supplementary  Schools  and  Agsncies,  to  provide  (1.)  an  opportu- 
nity to  supply  dt'ficiencies  in  elementary  education  to  any  adult  who  has  been  de- 
nied or  neglected  opportunities  of  the  same ;  (2,)  a  regular  review  and  con- 
tinuation of  the  studies  of  the  second  and  third  grade  of  schools;  (3.)  for 
special  classes  of  children  and  youth  who  cannot  be  gathered  into  any  of  the 
other  grades  of  schools,  and  for  these  purposes,  any  existing  asylums,  schools 
or  classes,  under  certain  general  regulations,  can  be  recognized ;  and,  (4,) 
literary  and  scientific  lectures,  and  class  instruction,  in  which  the  various  pub- 
lic libraries,  scientific  collections,  and  laboratories  of  the  District  shall  be  util- 
ized for  illustration  and  for  original  research. 

The  aim  of  the  studies  and  training  in  the  public  schools  and  other  ednca- 
ti6nal  institutions  should  be,  (1,)  the  health  and  physical  development,  as  well 
as  the  good  manners,  sound  morals,  and  correct  habits  generally  of  all  tbe  pu- 
pils ;  (2,)  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language  and  its  literature  to  the  extent 
of  being  able  to  speak  and  write  the  same  with  accuracy,  facility  and  force; 
(3,)  begun  early,  and  continued  through  the  entire  course,  at  least  one  langua.'S^e 
beside  the  English  (the  Latin,  German,  Spanish,  or  French;)  (4,)  mathematics 
and  the  natural  sciences  so  far  as  may  be  req-uired  to  enter  the  second  year  of 
our  national  schools  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis,  or  of  our  best  American 
colleges ;  (5,)  moral,  mental,  political  and  geographical  studies,  to  include  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  the  duties  of  every  member  of  society 
to  himself,  his  neighbor,  and  to  Ood,  and  his  legal  relations  to  the  State  and  to 
other  countries;  (6,)  drawing  and  music  from  the  earliest  class  to  tbe  latest, 
with  oppoituniries  in  the  superior  and  special  schools  to  such  as  desire  and 
show  an  aptitude  to  extend  the  former  into  the  highest  principles  of  design 
and  its  many  applications  to  industrial  occupations,  and  the  latter  to  the  prac* 
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tical  ability  to  teacli  the  same ;  and  (7,)  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge among  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  have  their  residence  in  this 
District,  or  may  resort  here  for  such  opportunities  of  high  culture  and  original 
research  as  the  Public  Libraries,  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Medical, 
Agricultural,  Mining,  Mechanical  and  other  museums  and  scientific  collections 
even  now  present,  and  which,  in  a  quarter  of  a  century,  under  a  moderate  but 
steady  and  judicious  system  of  augmentation,  will  surpass  all  others  in  the 
eountry,  and  be  surpassed  by  few  only  in  Europe. 

To  realize  these  high  aims,  so  far  as  public  schools  are  relied  on,  the  Board 
of  Control  must  be  clothed  with  sufficient  authority  to  provide  all  necessary 
buildings  and  material  aids  of  illustration,  and  to  secure  well  qualified 
instructors,  vigilant,  intelligent,  and  constant  supervision,  and  the  hearty  good- 
will and  co-operation  of  parents  and  the  public  generally.  The  schools  must 
be  good  enough,  cheap  enough,  and  numerous  enough  for  all,  with  entire  lib- 
erty of  instruction  to  parents  and  teachers,  but  no  toleration  of  an  illiterate 
child  over  eight  years  of  age  in  any  family.  No  power  will  be  required  by  the 
Board  which  is  not  now  given  to  the  legislative  and  administrative  school  author- 
ities of  some  other  city,  with  the  right  of  appeal  from  its  action  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior ;  or,  acting  under  his  supervision,  to  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. 

ill. — BOARD  OF  INSTBUCTTON. 

The  Board  of  Instruction  shall  be  composed  of  all  the  permanently  employed 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city.  In  the  first  instance,  all  teachers 
shall  be  appointed  provisionally,  and  only  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Board 
of  Inspection,  after  being  satitsfied  •  from  (1)  written  testimonials,  and  (2)  the 
results  of  a  written  and  oral  Bxamioation,  which  shall  be  filed  and  preserved 
until  a  permanent  appointment  is  made ;  and  permanently  only  on  the  addi- 
tional evidence  of  actual  success  in  teaching  and  discipline  in  the  District. 
£very  teacher  thus  permanently  employed  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Instruction,  and  no  member  shall  be  dismissed  from  the  service  of  the  public 
schools  except  on  the  written  recommendation  of  the  Inspector  General.  The 
Board  of  Instruction  shall  be  authorissed  to  designate  one  of  their  number  as 
member  of  the  Board  of  Control.  To  secure  permanence,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  provide  against  disability  by  sickness,  a  system  of  special  compensa- 
tion, increasing  with  every  five  years  of  continued  service,  and  of  life  assur- 
ance, should  be  adopted. 

IV. — BOARD  OP  INSPECTION. 

The  executive  duties  of  the  Board  of  Control  shall  be  provided  for  by  a 
Board  of  Inspection,  to  consist  (1)  of  the  secretary  of  the  board;  (3,)  an 
inspector  general,  whose  duties  of  supervision  shall  embrace  the  whole  field  of 
the  operations  of  the  board ;  (3,)  special  inspectors,  appointed  from  time  to 
time,  or  permanently,  to  have  charge  severally  of  the  construction,  repairs,  and 
equipment  of  buildings,  and  the  inspection  of  the  schools  of  each  grade ;  and, 
(4,)  such  special  assignments  and  appointments  as  may  be  required  for  special 
duties.  Ihis  board  for  consultation  shall  be  represented  in  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol  by  the  Inspector  General. 

v.— SCHOOL  VISITOBS. 

Two  visitors  (each  a  parent  or  guardian)  shall  be  elected  for  each  school, 
after  the  summer  vacation,  by  the  parents  and  guardians  of  the  children  in 
actual  attendance  as  pupils,  at  a  meeting  notified  to  be  held  on  the  school 
premises  by  the  president  of  the  board.  These  visitors  shall  visit  the  schools 
once  a  month  during  the  year,  and  note  such  matters  relating  to  the  ventilation 
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and  sanitaiy  ccmdition  of  the  school  buildiDg  and  premises,  the  cleanlinees, 
manners,  and  conduct  generally  of  the  pnpils  in  and  out  of  school  hoars,  as  well 
as  their  dass  and  other  exercises,  and  commaoicate  the  results  of  their  inspec- 
tion, orally  or  in  writing,  to  the  Greneral  Inspector ;  and  the'  special  visitors  of 
all  the  schools  may,  in  general  meeting  called  for  that  purpose,  designate  one 
of  their  number  each  year  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Gontrol. 

,  VI. — SUPPORT  OF  THB  SCHOOLS  AND  OPBBATIONS  OF  THB  BOABD. 

It 

The  Board  of  Gontrol  should  have  subject  to  their  draft  such  sams  as  Con- 
gress may  authorize  every  year  to  be  collected  on  piesentation  of  an  account  in 
detail  of  the  expenditure  for  the  year  previous,  and  an  estimate  in  detail  for  the 
year  ensuing,  which  sum  shall  be  adequate  to  furnish  the  reauisite  buildings 
and  material  equipment,  instruction,  inspection,  and  other  objects  authorized 
by  law.  The  board  should  be  further  authorised  to  reoeive  all  donations  of 
any  kind,  all  grants  of  lands,  and  other  appropriations  for  educational  pur- 
poses, and  administer  the  same  according  to  the  terms  and  conditions  thereof 
and  for  the  advancement  of  schools  and  education  in  the  District. 

I  need  barely  remind  the  committee  of  the  liberality  of  the  (Government 
towards  the  several  States  in  the  disposition  of  the  public  lands.  Out  of  more 
than  80,000,000  acres  of  these  lands  appropriated  expressly  for  educational 

Surposes  to  States  and  Territories  already  constituted,  as  shown  in  the  appen- 
ix,  and  337tOOO,000  of  the  surplus  revenue  deposited  with  the  several  States 
in  1836,  which  could  have  been  so  devoted  by  the  States  receiving  the  same* 
this  District  received  no  portion.  Originating  in  these  appropriations  of  land 
and  deposits  of  money*  there  now  exist  school  funds  iu  the  several  States 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  over  $60,000,000,  and  which  will  probably  be 
increased,  by  the  wiser  management  of  land  yet  unsold  in  States  and  Terri-  9 
tories  which  have  not  yet  acted  finally  in  respect  to  them»  to  upwards  of 
$100,000,000.  In  this  magnificent  endowment  the  District  has  had  no  share. 
A  similar  appropriation  in  land  or  mohey  to  this  District,  at  this  time,  would 
greatly  aid  in  providing  the  necessary  school  accommodations,  and  meeting  the 
expenses  of  an  enlarged  course  of  public  instruction  worthy  of  the  capital  of 
the  coontry. 

VII. — ^ABT  AND  8CIBNGB. 

Until  the  scope  of  its  operation  and  the  facilities  of  accomplishing  thoronghly 
the  work  now  prescribed  by  this  Office  are  enlarged,  or  until  a  special  bureau 
or  Commiesioner  is  charged  with  the  conservation  of  all  national  works  of  art, 
and  monuments  and  memorials  of  eminent  public  service,  these  functions,  so 
far  as  this  District  is  concerned,  might  be  attached  to  the  board  above  sug- 
gested (in  proposition  I) ;  and  of  this  board  might  also  be  required  the  con- 
sideration of  all  applications  and  propositions  for  these  and  similar  purposes, 
with  a  view  of  bringing  such  appropriations  into  a  large  and  uniform  plan  of 
expenditure.  Such  a  plan,  matured  after  a  study  of  the  situation,  and  of  the 
experience  of  other  governments  in  the  same  field,  and  sustained  by  a  moder- 
ate appropriation  from  year  to  year  since  the  first  vote  for  works  of  art  in 
1817,  would  ere  this  have  secured  for  the  country  collections  like  those  in  the 
National  Galleries  in  London,  Munich,  and  Berlin,  the  most  valuable  portions 
of  which  have  been  gathered  within  the  same  period  of  time  and  for  sums  not 
largely  exceeding  the  aggregate  appropriations  made  by  Congress  for  works  of 
art  and  art  ornamentation  in  the  Uapitol. 

To  this  board  should  also  be  assigned  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  Schoola 
of  Design,  and  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  drawing  into  all  the  public 
schools  of  the  District  as  a  regular  branch  of  instruction,  and  the  management 
for  the  whole  country  of  a  repository  of  specimens,  models,  copies,  and  imple* 
menta  required  for  sueh  instruction,  especially  in  its  bearing  on  the  mechanical 
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and  manofiietiiriiig  indfistrieB  of  the  nation.  For  a  full  development  of  such  a 
Babeme,  reference  is  here  made  to  the  account  ^iren  of  instraction  in  drawing 
in  the  public  and  special  schools  of  Wartemberg,  of  art  instruction  in  Belgium, 
and  of  the  Sonth  Kensington  Museum,  in  London,  in  the  Special  Beport  on 
Technical  Schools. 

To  this  board  should  also  be  assigned  for  the  present  sucli  extension  and 
improvement  of  the  system  c^  instruction  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
which  shall  not  orly  make  its  attainment  universal  in  the  public  schools,  but 
at  the  same  time,  in  co-operation  with  local  societies,  the  inspiration  of  soeiali 
patriotic  and  religious  sentiment  throughout  the  District* 

To  this  board,  until  a  special  commission  is  charged  with  the  same,  might 
also  be  assigned  the  duty  of  including  in  their  annual  report  to  Congress  a 
Bummary  of  the  progress  of  the  public  and  department  libraries,  all  sdentifie 
collections,  all  laboratories,  and  other  facilities  for  original  research  and  scien* 
tifie  investigations  carried  on  in  this  District  in  connection  with  any  depart* 
ment  of  the  public  service,  with  a  view  ( I)  of  showing  the  present  relations  of 
the  government  to  science  and  arts ;  ( 2)  of  economising  the  very  large  expen- 
ditures of  the  government  for  these  objects  by  concentrating  in  some  cases  tha 
mme  woric  and  purchases,  and  in  others  carrying  it  further  by  better  appliances 
and  more  means ;  (3)  of  utilising  all  such  libraries,  collections,  laboratories, 
atid  in^;|Bstigations,  as  far  as  may  be  found  consistent  with  the  ipecial  nurposea 
for  which  they  are  instituted,  for  the  advancement  of  general  and  higher  edo- 
eation  in  the  District,  and  particularly  in  the  field  of  physical  science ;  and  (4) 
of  maturing  a  plan  of  government  aid  to  systematic,  scientific  instruction  for 
die  whole  country,  which  must  form  the  basis  of  its  future  industriiEd  develop- 
ment.* 

To  this  board,  as  a  test  of  the  value  of  a  competitive  examination  as  the 
basis  of  appointments  and  promotions  in  every,  department  of  the  public 
aervice,  might  be  referred  such  examination  of  all  candidates  who  claim  a 
residence  in  this  District,  and  of  snch  others  as  the  heads  of  Departments  or 
the  appointing  power  might  refer  to  it  for  that  purpose.  No  greater  boon  can 
be  conferred  on  the  puUie  schools  of  this  conn^  by  its  National  Legislature; 
no  amount  of  pecuniary  endowment  could  so  directly  operate  on  tb^  homes 
and  the  schools  of  every  State,  to  influence  school  attendance,  and  stimulate 
the  efibrts  of  teachers  and  pupils,  as  the  formal  announcement  and  consistent 
practice  of  making  all  appointments  to  the  national  schools,  and  to  the  differ* 
ent  departments  of  the  public  service,  on  the  results  of  an  open  competitive 
examination  as  to  the  bodily  vigor,  moral  character,  intellectual  aptitude,  and 
special  knowledge  (varied  according  to  the  service)  of  all  candidates,  conducted 
nnder  such  general  regulations  and  in  such  way  as  to  command  public  con- 
fidence, in  each  State. 

Whatever  consideration  may  be  given  to  the  foregoing  suggestions  and  out- 
line of  a  District  System,  I  cannot  conclude  without  reiterating  my  opinion  of 
the  utter  inefficiency  and  insufficiency  of  the  present  fragmentary,  imperfoct, 
and  antagonistic  legislation  in  respect  to  public  schools,  and  of  the  pressing 
necessity  of  a  uniform  system  throughout  the  whole  District,  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing provisions  should  be  embraced : . 

1  There  must  be  legal  authority  in  some  responsible  board  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  sufficient  number  of  schools,  of  different  grades  as  to  the  age  and 
studies  of  their  pupils,  of  uniform  excellence  in  each  grade,  and  at  convenient 
locations ;  and  to  provide  for  %hm  intelligent  supervision  and  progressive  im- 
pfovemeiit,  so  as  to  interest  the  whole  community-^those  with  ample  as  weU 
as  those  with  small  or  no  means  but  their  daily  labor ;  the  educated  as  well  m 
those  who  are  unfortunat^y  without  the  advantages  of  culture — in  their  admin- 
istration and  condition* 

2.  There  must  be  a  sufficient  number  of  atmotuies  or  apartments  to  aecom- 
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• 

modate  all  persons  who  are  entitled  or  are  desirous  to  attend  schooL  T&eee 
premises  may  be  hired  or  owned,  large  or  small,  attractive  or  otherwise ;  bal 
they  mast  be  conveniently  located,  so  as  to  facilitate  and  secure  the  attendance 
of  children,  and  fitted  up  and  equipped  for  the  purpose  of  a  school  (a  place  of 
study  and  discipline) — ^the  health,  manners,  morsJs,  and  intellectual  growth 
of  the  pupils. 

3.  There  must  be  the  practice  of  school  atteadauce,  the  felt  or  enforced  obli- 
gation on  the  part  of  parents  and  guardians  of  children  and  youth  to  secure 
their  regular,  punctud,  and  constant  attendance  on  some  school,  public  or 
private,  family  or  denominational.  The  problem  to  be  solved  under  a  repub- 
lican government — ^the  government  of  all  for  alibis  not  the  education  of  the 
fewf  or  even  the  many,  but  of  all.  And  any  system  of  public  schools  must  be 
considered  defective  and  insufficient  which  does  not  provide,  induce,  and  secure 
the  universal  education  of  the  entire  juvenile  population  of  the  community  for 
which  it  is  instituted.'  There  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  and  practice  as  to 
the  precise  age  in  which  school  attendance  should  begin  or  end,  and  there  may 
be  entire  liberty  of  choice  as  to  place,  grade,  or  method,  both  to  parents  and 
teachers ;  but  every  child  must  be  under  instruction,  and  any  child  whose 
home  or  street  surroundings  are  such  that  the  work  of  demoralization  has  com- 
menced, should  be  gathered  by  the  hand  of  benevolence  or  law  into  some 
school  or  asylum;  and  no  child  under  the  age  of  twelve,  or  even  fpurteea* 
should  be  seen  in  the  streets  during  the  ordinary  sessions  of  school,  except  for 
cause  which  the  regulations  by  the  proper  authorities  recognize  as  valid  for 
non-attendance. 

This  non-attendance  at  school,  and  irregular,  intermittent  attendance  of 
children  of  the  teachable  age,  is  the  fatal  weakness  of  American  popular  edu- 
cation ;  the  growing  cancer  of  our  social  and  political  life.  Notwithstanding 
the  liberal  and  eveft  prodigal  expenditure  of  money  raised  by  voluntary  taxa- 
tion for  school-houses  or  their  equipment,  and  for  the  salaries  of  teachers,  jani- 
tors, and  superintendents  in  many  of  our  largest  cities,  there  areiu  these  cities 
a  larger  number  of  children  not  under  instruction,  and  in  all  the  cities  of  the 
land  a  fearfully  large  number  of  idle,  vagrant,  vicious  children  and  youth,  who 
do  not  come  under  the  restraining  influence  of  good  homes  or  schools,  and  will, 
in  due  time,  recruit  that  great  army  of  ignorant  adults  which  is  now  our 
calamity  and  danger,  and  unless  we  do  all  in  our  power  to  diminish  and  pre- 
vent its  growth,  will  prove  our  disgrace  and  punishment.  In  this  matter,  so 
vital,  so  fundamental  to  the  safe  working  of  a  system  of  almost  universal  suf- 
frage and  eligibility  to  office,  the  country  has  a  right  to  look  to  its  Supreme 
Legislature,  in  the  District  over  which  it  has  exclusive  jurisdiction,  and  under 
such  conditions  as  to  area,  population,  and  means  as  to  make  the  solution  of 
the  problem  comparatively  easy — for  a  demonstration  of  universal  school 
attendance  of  all  children  of  teachable  age  and  in  good  health,  in  some  school, 
public  or  private. 

4.  To  make  their  attendance  at  school  in  the  highest  degree  profitable^ 
children  must  go  through  a  regular  course  of  instruction ;  and  for  this  purpose 
full  power  to  grade  the  schools  and  classify  the  pupils  must  be  given  to  the 
board  or  authorities  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  system.  This 
gradation  of  schools  and  classification  of  pupils  must  be  left  in  its  details  to  the 
board ;  but  my  deep  conviction  is  that  the  lowest  grade  of  schools  should 
cover  the  play  period  of  the  child's  life,  beginning  three  years  earlier  than  is 
now  the  practice  in  this  District.  The  second  grade  should  have  special  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  that  until  a  radical  change  can  be  wrought  in  the  views  and 
4iabits  of  parents,  the  course  of  instruction  should  be  designed  for  those  who 

will  leave  school  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  and  should  be  complete  in  itself. 
No  excuse  for  absence  from  a  school  of  this  grade,  public  or  private*  should  be 
allowed.    Better  for  the  community  to  pay  any  expense,  even  to  clothing  and 
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feeding  cbildren  of  this  age,  than  to  allow  them  to  be  withdrawn  from  school 
on  the  plea  of  their  labor  being  wanted  to  the  support  of  themselves  or  their 
families.  It  is  the  teachable  period  of  life ;  and,  if  lost,  it  is  lost  forever  to 
most  of  this  class.  The  grades  beyond  these  two  are  essential  to  interesting 
a  large  and  influential  class  of  the  community  in  the  public  schools,  and,  unless 
they  are  interested  by  having  children  in  the  schools,  no  modifications  of  the 
system  will  make  the  schools  truly  common.  There  must  be  facilities  of  edu- 
eation  such  as  only  the  best  private  schools,  academies,  or  colleges  now  fur- 
nieh,  or  which  parents  secure  by  sending  their  children  out  of  the  District. 

5.  Whatever  may  be  the  number  of  grades  into  which  the  children  may  be 
elaesified,  the  teachers  must  be  selected  in  reference  to  each  grade,  and  to 
secure  a  home  supply,  iu  part  at  least,  a  normal  course  should  at  once  be  opened, 
in  connection  with  a  girls'  high  school,  for  those  pupils  who  show  the  natural 
aptitude  for  instruction  and  discipline ;  and  a  similar  course  in  a  high  school 
for  boys,  for  young  men  who  desire  to  become  teachers. 

6.  To  secure  regularity  and  uniformity  in  the  operation  of  the  whole  system, 
the  classes  and  schools  must  be  subject  to  intelligent  supervision ;  and  for  the 
internal  work  of  a  group  of  schools  of  different  grades  which  have  a  common 
head  in  the  highest  class  or  school  of  certain  sections  of  the  District,  the  teacher 
of  that  class  or  school  should  be  made  the  inspector ;  and  authority  so  to  group 
the  schqols  and  employ  the  teacher  should  be  lodged  with  the  board.  To  this 
form  of  inspection  should  be  added  one  or  more  persons  whose  s<de  business 
should  be  that  of  inspection  and  school  advancement. 

7.  Neither  suitable  buildings  and  their  equipment  for  instructional  purposes 
can  be  provided,  or  teachers  properly  trained  and  working  with  a  feeling  of  ee- 
earity  in  their  position,  can  be  permanently  employed,  unless  there  are  adequate 
means  at  the  disposal  of  the  board  which  cannot  be  withheld,  or  diverted  for  any 
other  branch  of  the  public  service.  The  public  schools  of  this  District  are  now 
suffering  from  want  of  healthy  and  convenient  school-rooms,  and  the  teachers 
are  subjected  every  year  to  great  inconvenience,  anxiety,  and  even  distress,  by 
having  their  regular  payments  withheld,  in  consequence  of  insufficient  or  un* 
available  appropriations.  The  Board  of  Education  is  the  only  authority  com- 
petent to  estimate  the  appropriations  necessary  for  the  yea)*,  and  that  once 
allowed,  the  sum  should  be  at  their  sole  control. 

8.  To  obviate  a  disastrous  tendency  in  all  systems  of  public  instruction  to 
weaken  the  sense  of  parental  responsibility,  and  to  bring  the  home  and  the 
school  into  more  uniform  and  vigorous  co-operation  in  the  realization  of  a  great 
public  and  individual  advantage — the  right  education  of  children,  the  parents 
and  guardians  as  snch,  and  not  as  citizens  only,  should  bo  recognized  in  the 
administration  of  the  schools.  They  should  be  authorized  not  simply  as  indi- 
viduals, but  as  representatives  of  the  families  to  which  the  children  belong,  to 
visit  the  schools,  and  to  report  to  the  proper  authorities  the  views  which  such 
visits  might  suggest. 

9.  To  give  due  importance  to  the  completed  work  of  the  system,  a  diploma 
should  be  issued  in  the  name  of  the  highest  school  authorities,  which,  founded 
on  the  record  of  the  school  life  of  the  pupil  and  a  final  examination,  should  be 
evidence  of  the  holder's  educational  qualification  for  citizenship,  and  for  the 
first  stage  of  public  employment. 

The  provisions  above  suggested  might  be  incorporated  as  amendments  into 
the  systems  now  in  operation,  but  any  legislation  which  does  not  reach  the 
consolidation  and  reorganization  of  existing  systems  and  institutions,  in  which 
the  best  features  of  our  American  public  schools  shall  be  embraced,  and  the 
foUowirtg  features  which  have  not  yet  been  thoroughly  developed  in  any  of 
our  American  cities,  will  not  meet  the  exigencies  of  this  District. 

10.  To  the  regular  schools  should  be  added  a  system  of  supplementary 
institutions  and  special  school  agencies,  not  necessarily  originating  with  the 
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board  bat  aided  bj  its  appropriations  and  visited  by  its  officers ;  and  at  tbe 
same  time  enlisting  the  contributions  and  personal  attention  of  beneFoleot 
individuals  and  religious  societies.  Much  nas  been  done  in  this  direction 
already  (see  Appendix  B),  but  there  are  many  adults  as  well  as  children 
whose  school  attendance  has  been  prematurely  abridged  or  entirely  neglected, 
and  who  cannot  be  gathered  into  the  regular  day  school,  and  whose  vagrant 
habits  are  chafed  by  the  restraints  of  school  discipline,  and  whose  ability  to 
read  the  language  should  be  facilitated  by  text-books  and  methods  different 
from  those  in  general  use,  like  those  of  Dr.  Leigh.  For  children  of  this  class 
everywhere,  and  particularly  for  all  the  States  where  the  old  system  of  labor 
is  broken  up,  and  if  here  a  diversity  of  new  occupations  is  a  social  necessity, 
the  technical  element  should  at  once  be  incorporated  and  nkade  permanent  in 
the  organization  and  instruction  of  special  schools.  One  model  and  nonnsl 
school  (for  similar  schools  further  South),  at  once  for  pupil  and  pupil-tefchers, 
like  the  Industrial  SchooU  of  Switseriatid,  the  Sl  Nie/iola9  liutituiian  in 
Paris,  and  the  La  Martiniere  at  Lyons,  described  in  the  Special  Beport  on 
ScieMii/ic  and  Industrial  Schools,  would  be  a  blessing  not  only  to  this  District, 
but  to  all  the  States  in  which  th«^re  is  a  pressing  necessity  for  elementarv 
schools,  and  new  industrial  views  and  habits  are  to  be  formed.  One  such 
school  is  needed  in  every  city  and  village  of  the  land.  In  this  school  drawing 
should  be  a  prominent  study,  and  its  introduction  through  teachers  properly 
trained  could  be  greatly  facilitated  by  a  Normal  Drawing  School  in  connection 
with  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery. 

11.  The  crowning  feature  of  the  District  system  should  be  a  National  Poly- 
technic  School  or  University,  like  that  of  Zurich,  Stuttgardt,  or  Oarlsruhe,  or 
the  Polytechnic  School  and  Central  School  of  Arts  in  Paris  combined, 
which  might  be  established  and  supported  out  of  the  savings  that  could  easily 
be  effected  by  a  reorganisation  of  our  two  National  Military  Schools,  made  in 
reference  to  the  present  ability  of  onr  State  public  schools  to  fumi«h  a  higher 
preparation.  By  such  reorganisation  the  course  of  instruction  in  both  these 
institutions  could  be  reduced  to  two  years ;  and  if  the  candidates  could  be  selected 
on  a  test  which  should  g^ve  to  the  national  service  the  most  meritorious  youth  in 
each  Congressional  district  a  stimulus  of  the  most  powerful  character  would  be 
imparted  to  the  public  schools  of  the  whole  country. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

HENRY  BARNARD, 
OMMWftioiwr  </  IduetUion, 
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A. 

HISTORY  OF  PROCEEDINGS  IN  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  PERMAN- 
ENT SEAT  OF  GOVERNMENT  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  PERMANENT  SEAT  OF  GOVERNMENT. 


L  Meeting^  of  Congress  prior  to  1600 : 

First  Americau  Congress  in  the  city  of  New  York,  October  7,  1765  .-•• 3 

Second  and  third  Congresses  in  Philadelphia,  in  1774  and  1775 3 

Distnrbances  by  mutiny  of  Pennsylvania  troops,  J ane,  1783 4 

RemoYal  to  Princeton,  and  proclamation  by  the  President  of  Congress 4 
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mSTORY  OF  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  PERMANENT  SEAT  OF  GOVERN- 

MENT  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

I.  MEETINGS  OF  CONGRESS  PRIOR  TO  NOVEMBER,  ISOa 

The  first  American  Coogress  for  united  opposition  to  those  measares  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment which  the  colonies  considered  oppressive,  met  at  New  York  on  the  7th  of  Octo- 
1765    her,  n65.    In  consequence  of  the  stamp  act,  and  other  grieyances,  committees  from 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  and  South  Carolina  assembled  "  to  consult  together  on  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  colonies  and  the  difficulties  to  which  they  are,  and  must  be,  reduced 
by  the  operation  of  the  acts  of  Parliament  for  levying  duties  and  taxes  on  the  colonies ; 
and  to  consider  of  a  general  and  united,  dutiful,  loyal,  and  humble  representation  of  their 
condition  to  his  Majesty,  and  the  Parliament,  and  to  implore  relief." 
The  stamp  act  was  repealed,  but  causes  of  dissatisfaction  continued,  and  a  second  Congress 
met  in  Philadelphia  on  the  5th  of  September,  1774,  and  sat  until  October  26.    Dele* 

1774  gates  were  present  from  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  South  Carolina.  By  the  rules  adopted,  each  colony  was  entitled  to  one  vote,  '^the 
Congress  not  being  possessed  of,  or  at  present  able  to  procure,  propier  materials  for  ascer- 
taining the  importance  of  each  colony;*'  no  question  was  to  be  determined  tiie  day  on  which 
it  **  was  agitated  and  debated,*'  if  any  colony  desired  a  postponement;  and  the  doors  were 
to  be  kept  shut  during  the  time  of  business,  and  the  members  **  to  consider  themselves  under 
the  strongest  obligations  of  honor  to  keep  the  proceedings  secret"  until  a  majority  directed 
them  to  be  made  public.    Before  diMsolving  it  was  ' 

**Re9olwtt  as  the  opinion  of  this  Congress,  That  it  will  be  necessary  that  another  Congress 
should  be  held  on  the  10th  day  of  May  next,  unless  the  redress  of  grievances  which  we 
have  desired  be  obtained  before  that  time.  And  we  recommend  that  the  same  be  held  in 
Philadelphia,  and  that  all  the  colonies  in  North  America  choose  deputies  as  soon  as  possible 
to  attend  such  Congress." 

The  King  and  his  advisers  endeavored  to  prevent  another  meeting,  and  in  January,  1775, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  colonies  sent  the  following  circular  letter  to- all  tha 

1775  governors : 

'*  Certain  persons,  styling  themselves  delegates  of  his  Majesty's  colonies  in  America, 
having  presumed,  without  his  Majesty's  authority  or  consent,  to  assemble  together  at  Phil« 
adelpbia  in  the  months  of  September  and  October  last ;  and  having  thought  fit,  among  other 
anwarrantable  proceedings,  to  resolve  that  it  will  be  necessary  that  another  Congress  should 
be  held  in  the  same  place  on  the  10th  of  May  next,  unless  redress  for  certain  pretended 
grievances  be  obtained  before  "that  time,  and  to  recommend  that  all  the  colonies  in  North 
America  should  choose  deputies  to  attend  such  Congress ;  I  am  commanded  by  the  King 
to  signify  to  you  his  Majesty's  pleasure  that  you  do  use  your  utmost  endeavors  to  prevent 
any  such  appointment  of  deputies  within  the  colony  under  your  government,  and  that 
jou  do  exhort  all  persons  to  desist  from  such  unwarrantable  proceedings,  M'hich  cannot  but 
be  highly  displeasing  to  the  King." 

Notwielistanding  the  royal  prohibition,  delegates  were  again  chosen,  and  the  third  Con- 
gress met  in  Philadelphia  on  the  1 0th  of  May,  1775.  From  that  time  onward  America  has  not 
been  without  a  Congress.  This  was  a  continuous  body  (though  there  were  changes  in  tSe 
delegates)  till  17S1,  when  ann|ial  sessions  began,  as  required  by  the  articles  of  confederation. 

Peyton  Randolph  was  chosen  President    On  the  19th  of  May  John  Hancock  was  chosen 

in  place  of  Randolph,  who  had  gone  home ;  November  1,  1777,  Henry  Laurens,  in  place  of 
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Hancock,  who  left  Corgress  ;  December  10,  1776,  John  Jay,  in  place  of  Laurens,  resigned ; 
September  28,  J779.  Samuel  Huntington,  in  place  of  Jay,  appointed  minister  to  Spaiu. 

In  1781  annual  elections  began.  Charles  Thomson  was  secretary  throughout  the  whole 
period  of  the  Continental  Congress.  In  the  credentials  of  the  various  delegates  this  body 
was  styled  the  '^American  Congress,"  the  **  Continental  Congress,"  and  the  ** General 
Congress."  The  rules  of  the  preceding  Congress  were  adopted,  and  the  sessions  were  held 
in  Philadelphia  during  the  whole  period  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  except  while  the  city 
was  threatened  or  held  by  the  enemy,  during  which  time  it  met  at  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
from  December  20,  1776,  to  February  27,  1777 ;  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  27th  of 
September,  1777;  and  at  Yorktown,  Pennsylvania,  from  September  30,  J777,  to  June  27, 
1778. 

In  June,  1783,  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  while  the  treaty  of  peace  was 
1783  under  negotiation,  the  Continental  Congress  suddenly  lefl  Philadelphia,  never  to 
return.  During  the  more  than  five  years  of  its  subsequent  history  it  met  at  Prince- 
ton, Annapolis,  Trenton,  and  New  York,  but  no  argument  nor  persuasibn,  though  often  urged 
and  under  various  forms,  could  ever  prevail  upon  it  to  hold  another  session  iu  Philadelphia. 
The  occasion  of  the  sudden  removal  was  the  mutinous  and  threatening  conduct  of  certain 
troops,  which  the  State  authorities,  in  the  opinion  of  Congress,  failed  to  meet  with  sufficient 
spirit.  As  this  event  was  the  cause  of  much  excitement  and  controversy  at  the  time,  and  had 
an  influence  on  subsequent  deliberations  of  Congress  respecting  the  seat  of  government, 
its  importance  will  justify  devoting  to  it  a  few  of  these  pages.  Both  sides  of  the  question 
are  presented  at  large  in  two  official  reports  inserted  below,  one  to  Congress,  the  other  to  the 
assembly  of  Pennsylvania. 

On  the  21st  of  June,  1783,  Congress 

** Resolved,  That  the  President  and  the.  supreme  executive  council  of  Pennsylvania  be 
informed  that  the  authority  of  the  United  States  having  this  day  been  grossly  insulted  by 
the  disorderly  and  menacing  appearance  of  a  body  of  armed  soldiery  about  the  place  within 
which  Congress  were  assembled,  and  the  peace  of  this  city  being  endangered  by  the  mutinous 
disposition  of  the  said  troops  now  in  the  barracks,  it  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Congress,  necessary 
that  effectual  measures  be  immediately  taken  for  supporting  the  public  authority. 

^*Resolv€iit  That  the  committee  on  a  letter  from  Colonel  Butler  be  directed  to  confer,  with- 
out loss  of  time,  with  the  supreme  executive  council  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  practicability  of 
carrying  the  preceding  resolution  into  effect;  and  that,  in  case  it  shall  appear  to  the  commit- 
tee that  there  is  not  a  satisfactory  ground  for  expecting  adequate  and  prompt  exertions  of  this 
State  for  supporting  the  dignity  of  the  federal  government,  the  President,  on  the  advice  of  the 
committee,  be  authorized  and/iirected  to  summon  the  members  of  Congress  to  meet  on  Thurs- 
day next  at  Trenton  or  Princeton,  in  New  Jersey,  in  order  that  further  and  more  effectual 
measures  may  be  taken  for  suppressing  the  present  revolt  and  maintaining  the  dignity  and 
authority  of  the  United  States. 

^* Resolved f  That  the  Secretary  at  War  be  directed  to  communicate  to  the  commander-in- 
chief  the  state  and  disposition  of  the.  said  troops,  in  order  that  he  may  take  immediate 
measures  to  despatch  to  this  city  such  force  as  he  may  judge  expedient  for  suppressing  any 
disturbances  that  may  ensue." 

Several  conferences  were  held  between  the  committee  of  Congress  and  the  Pennsylvania 
council,  but  with  no  satisfactory  result.  The  committee  considered  there  was  a  lack  of  prompt- 
ness and  energy  on  the  part  of  the  State  authorities,  while  the  council  maintained  that  nothin^^ 
which  could  properly  be  done  was  omitted.  The  committee  concluding  that  there  was  '*not 
a  satisfactory  ground  for  expecting  adequate  and  prompt  exertions  of  this  State  for  support- 
ing the  dignity  of  the  federal  government,"  so  advised  the  President  of  Congress,  who  issued 
a  proclamation  on  the  24th  of  June  summoning  the  members  to  meet  at  Princeton  on  the  20th, 
and  stating  the  causes  for  the  removal  from  Philadelphia.  Much  feeling  was  excited  by  this 
action,  and  many  articles  appeared  in  the  newspapers  on  the  subject,  some  approving  and 
others  censuring  and  ridiculing  the  members.  Some  of  these  wero  copied  for  insertion  here, 
but  are  omitted  for  want  of  room. 
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The  followitif^  is  a  copy  of  the  proclamation: 

Bf  his  Excellency  Elia$  Boudinot,  esq.,  Presitient  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled : 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas  a  body  of  armed  soldiers  in  the  senrice  of  the  United  States*,  and  qnartered  in  the 
barracks  of  this  city,  haying^  mutinously  renounced  their  obedience  to  their  officers,  did,  on 
Satarday  the  21st  day  of  this  instant,  proceed,  under  the  direction  of  tlieir  sergeants,  in  a 
hostile  and  threatening  manner  to  the  place  in  which  Congress  were  assembled,  and  did  sur- 
round the  same  with  guards;  and  whereas  Congress,  in  consequence  thereof,  did,  on  tlie 
same  day,  resoWe  '*  that  the  President  and  supreme  executive  council  of  this  State  nhould  be 
Informed  that  the  authority  of  the  United  States  having  been  that  day  grossly  insulted  by 
the  disorderly  and  menacing  appearance  of  a  body  of  armed  soldiers  about  the  place  within 
which  Congress  were  assembled,  and  that  the  peace  of  the  city  being  endangered  by  the 
mutinous  disposition  of  the  said  tr<K>ps  then  in  the  barracks,  it  was,  in  the  opinion  of  Con- 
gress, necessary  that  effectual  measures  should  be  immediately  taken  for  supporting  the 
public  authority;"  and  also  whereas  Congress  did,  at  the  same  time,  appoint  a  committee  to 
confer  with  the  said  President  and  supreme  executive  council  on  the  practicability  of  carry- 
ing the  said  resolution  into  due  effect;  and  also  whereas  the  said  committee  have  reported 
to  me  that  they  have  not  received  natisfactory  assurance  for  expecting  adequate  and  prompt 
exertions  of  this  State  for  supporting  the  dignity  of  the  federal  goveruinent ;  and  also  whereas 
the  soldiers  still  continue  in  a  state  of  open  mutiny  and  revolt,  so  that  the  dignity  and 
authority  of  the  United  States  would  be  constantly  exposed  to  a  repetition  of  insult  while 
Congress  shall  continue  to  sit  in  this  city ;  I  do,  therefore,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  said 
committee,  and  according  to  the  powers  and  authorities  in  me  vested  for  this  purpose,  hereby 
snmmon  the  honorable  the  delegates  composing  the  Congress  of  the  Uuited  States,  and  every 
ot  them,  to  meet  in  Congress  on  Thursday  the  26th  day  of  June  icstaut,  at  Princeton,  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  in  order  that  further  and  more  effectual  measures  may  be  taken  for  sup- 
pressing the  present  revolt  and  maintaining  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  United  States,  of 
which  all  officers  of  the  United  States,  civil  and  military,  and  all  other  whom  it  may  concern, 
are  desired  to  take  notice  and  govern  themselves  accordingly. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  this  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eight-three,  and 

of  our  sovereignty  and  independence  the  seventh. 

ELIAS  BOUDINOT. 

The  following  letter  is  from  the  governor  of  New  Jersey  to  the  President  of  Congress : 

Trenton,  June  24,  17H3. 

Sir  :  T  just  this  moment  received  your  excellency's  letter  of  yesterday,  on  my  journey  to 
Elisabethtown.  I  am  greatly  mortified  at  the  insult  offered  to  Congress  by  part  of  the 
soldiery.  If  that  august  body  shall  think  proper  to  honor  this  State  with  their  presence,  I 
make  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  citizens  of  New  Jersey  will  cheerfully  turn  out  to  repel 
any  violence  that  may  be  attempted  agaiDst  them ;  and  as  soon  as  I  shall  be  informed  of  the 
mtivement  of  Congress  to  this  State,  and  that  there  is  the  least  reason  to  apprehend  that  the 
mutineers  intend  to  prosecute  their  riotous  measures,  I  shall  with  the  greatest  alacrity  give 
the  necessary  orders,  and  think  myself  not  a  little  honored  by  being  personally  engaged  in 
defending  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  against  every  insult  and  indignity. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  excellency's  most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

•  WILL.  LIVINGSTON. 

His  Excellency  the  Presidbnt  of  Congress. 

The  governors  and  masters  of  the  college  of  Princeton  made  the  following  address  to  the 
President  of  Congress : 

Nassau  Hall,  Jnnf  26,  1783. 

Sir  :  The  governors  and  masteis  of  the  college,  happy  in  an  opportunity  of  paying  the 
Congresa  of  the  United  States  their  profonndest  and  sincerest  honors,  beg  leave  to  offer  them, 
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through  jour  czcelleucj,  to  that  angnst  body.  Convinoed  how  few  accommodatioiM  Ihte 
small  village  posnesses,  in  comparison  with  those  which  for  several  years  Congress  have 
enjojed  in  a  large  and  flourishing  city,  we  wish  to  offer  them  every  convenience  that  the 
college  in  its  present  state  can  afford.  If  the  hall  or  library  room  can  be  made  of  any  ser- 
vice to  Congress,  as  places  in  which  to  hold  their  sessions,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  we  pray 
that  they  would  accept  of  them  during  their  continuance  in  this  place.  And  if  in  the  66n- 
moii  shock  of  our  country  thia  institution  hath  suffered  more  than  other  places,  both  by 
friends  and  foes ;  from  its  readiness  to  assist  the  one,  while  the  public  was  yet  poor  and 
unprovided  with  conveniences  for  their  troops ;  and  from  the  peculiar  and  marked  resent- 
meiit  of  the  other,  as  supposing  it  to  be  a  nursery  of  rebellion,  we  doubt  not  but  the  caodor 
of  that  honorable  body  will  readily  excuse  the  marks  of  military  fury  which  it  still  retains. 
Signed,  in  behalf  of  the  governors  and  muters  of  the  college, 

SAMUEL  S.  SMITH, 
Profestor  of  Dtvtnitff  and  Moral  PkUa$opkg» 

JAMES  RIDDLE, 

Profe$9orof  MathenuUiet^ 

His  Excellency  the  President  of  Congress. 

Extract  of  a  letter  dated  Newburgh,  New  York,  June  24, 1763,  from  General  Washington 
to  the  President  of  Congress : 

/*It  was  not  until  three  o*clock  this  afternoon  that  I  had  the  first  information  of  the 
infamous  and  outrageous  mutiny  of  a  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  troops.  It  was  then  I 
received  your  excellency's  letter  of  the  21st  by  express,  and,  agreeable  to  the  request  con- 
tained in  it,  I  instantly  ordered  three  complete  regiments  cf  infantiy  and  a  detachment  of 
artillery  to  be  put  in  motion  as  soon  as  possible.  This  corps  will  consist  of  upwards  of 
1,500  effectives.  As  all  the  troops  who  composed  this  gallant  army,  as  well  those  who  were 
furloughed  as  those  who  remain  in  service,  are  men  of  tried  fidelity,  I  could  not  have  occa- 
siou  to  make  any  choice  of  corps,  and  I  have  only  to  regret  that  there  existed  a  necessity 
they  should  be  employed  on  so  disagreeable  a  service^  I  dare  say,  however,  they  will  on 
this  and  all  other  occasions  perform  their  duty  as  brave  and  faithful  soldiers. 

*' While  I  suffer  the  most  poignant  distress  in  observing  that  a  handful  of  men,  contemptible 
in  numbers  and  equally  so  in  point  of  service,  (if  the  veteran  troops  from  the  southward  have 
not  been  seduced  by  their  example, )  and  who  are  not  worthy  to  be  called  soldiers,  should 
disgrace  thcmHelves  as  the  Pennsylvania  mutineers  have  done,  by  insulting  the  sovereign 
authority  of  the  United  States  and  that  of  their  own,  I  feel  an  inexpressible  satisfaction 
that  this  behavior  cannot  stain  the  name  of  the  American  soldiery,  it  cannot  be  imputable  to 
or  reflect  dishonor  on  the  army  at  large ;  but  on  the  contrary  it  will,  by  the  striking  contrast 
it  exhibits,  hold  up  to  the  public  view  the  other  troops  in  the  most  advantageous  point  of 
light.  Upon  taking  all  the  circumstances  into  consideration,  I  cannot  sufiSciently  express 
my  surprise  and  indignation  at  the  arrogance,  the  folly,  and  the  wickedness  of  the  mutineers; 
nor  can  I  sufficiently  admire  the  fidelity,  the  bravery,  and  the  patriotism  which  must  forever 
signalize  the  unsullied  character  of  the  troops  of  our  army;  for  when  we  consider  that  these 
Pennsylvania  levies  who  had  now  mutinied  are  recruits  and  soldiers  of  a  day,  who  have  not 
borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  war,  and  who  can  have  in  reality  but  few  hardships  to 
complain  of;  and  when  we  at  the  same  time  recollect  that  those  soldiers  who  have  lately 
been  furloughed  from  this  army  are  the  veterans  who  have  patiently  endured  hunger,  naked- 
ness,  and  cold,  who  have  suffered  and  bled  without  a  murmur,  and  who  with  perfect  good 
order  have  retired  to  their  homes  without  the  settlement  of  their  accounts  or  a  farthing  of 
money  in  their  pockets,  we  phall  be  as  much  astonished  at  the  virtues  of  the  latter  as  we  are 
struck  with  horror  and  detestation  at  the  proceedings  of  the  former;  and  every  candid  mind, 
without  indulging  ill-grounded  prejudices,  will  undoubtedly  make  the  proper  discrimi- 
nation.'* 

REPORT  TO  CONGRESS. 

In  Congress  on  the  Ist  of  July,  the  committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  EUa- 
worth,  appointed  on  the  21  st  of  June  to  confer  with  the  supreme  execative  cooncil  of  Pena- 
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lylTania  oa  th(«  practicability  of  taking^  measares  to  sapport  the  pablio  authority,  delivered 
in  a  report  as  follows : 

The  committee  appointed  to  confer  with  the  supreme  executive  council  of  Pennsylvania  on 
the  practicability  of  takin^i^  effectual  measures  to  support  the  public  authority,  in  consequence 
of  the  disorderly  and  menacing  appearance  of  a  body  of  armed  soldiers  surrounding  the  place 
irhere  Congress  were  assembled  on  Saturday  the  21st  instant,  be^  leave  to  report: 

That  they  had  a  conference  the  morning  following  with  the  supreme  executive  council, 
agreeably  to  the  intention  of  Congress,  and  having  communicated  theii  a^olution  on  that 
subject,  informed  ihe  council  that  Coogress  considered  the  proceeding  on  *vbich  that  resolu- 
tion was  founded  of  so  serious  a  nature  as  to  render  palliatives  improper,  and  to  require  that 
vigorous  measnies  should  be  taken  to  put  a  stop  to  the  further  progress  of  the  evil,  and  to 
compel  submission  on  the  part  of  the  offenders;  that  in  this  view  they  had  thought  it  expedi- 
ent to  declare  to  the  executive  of  the  State  in  which  they  reside,  the  nece8>ity  of  taking 
effectual  measures  for  supporting  the  public  authority;  that  though  they  htid  declined  a  speci- 
fication of  the  measures  which  they  would  deem  effectual,  it  was  their  sense  that  a  number 
of  the  militia  should  be  immediately  called  out,  sufficient  to  suppress  the  revolt ;  that  Con- 
gress, unwilling  to  expose  the  United  States  to  a  repetition  of  the  insult,  hud  suspended 
their  ordinary  deliberations  in  this  city  till  proper  steps  could  be  taken  to  provide  against  the 
possibility  of  it. 

The  council,  after  some  conversation,  informed  the  committee  that  they  would  wish,  pre- 
vious to  a  determination,  to  ascertain  the  state  and  disposition  of  the  militia  aud  to  conault 
the  officers  for  that  purpose. 

The  day  following  the  committee  waited  upon  the  council  for  their  final  resolution,  having 
previously  presented  a  letter  addressed  to  his  excellency  the  President,  oC  which  a  copy  li 
annexed,  requesting  the  determination  of  the  counrfi  in  writing. 

The  council  declined  a  written  answer,  all»*guig  that  it  had  been  unusual  on  similar  occa- 
sions ;  that  they  were  unwilling  to  do  anything  whicl/  might  appear  an  innovation  in  the 
manner  of  conducting  conferences  between  their  body  and  committees  of  Congress ;  adding, 
however,  that  they  were  ready  to  give  their  answer  in  writing  if  Congress  should  request  it. 
They  then  proceeded  to  a  verbal  answer,  in  substance  as  follows : 

That  the  council  had  a  high  respect  for  the  representative  sovereignty  of  the  United  States, 
and  were  di.^potMid  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  support  its  dignity ;  that  they  regretted 
the  insult  which  had  happened,  with  this  additional  motive  of  sensibility,  that  they  had 
themselves  bad  a  principal  share  in  it;  that  they  had  consulted  a  number  of  well- informed 
ofiicers  of  the  militid,  and  found  that  nothing  in  the  present  state  of  things  was  to  be  expected 
from  that  quarter ;  that  the  militia  of  the  city  in  general  were  not  only  ill  provided  fur  service, 
bnt  disinclined  to  act  upon  the  present  occasion ;  that  the  council  did  not  believe  any  exer- 
tions were  to  be  looked  for  from  them,  except  in  case  of  further  outrage  and  actual  violence 
to  person  or  property ;  that  in  such  case  a  respectable  body  of  citizens  would  arm  for  the 
security  of  their  property  and  the  public  peace,  but  it  was  to  be  doubted  what  measure  of 
outrage  would  produce  this  effect,  and  in  particular  it  was  not  to  be  expected  merely  from  a 
repetition  of  the  insult  which  had  happened. 

The  council  observed  that  they  thought  it  their  duty  to  communicate  their  expectations 
irith  candor,  and  passed  from  the  subject  of  the  practicability  of  vigorous  measures  to  the 
policy  of  them.  They  stated  that  General  St.  Clair,  with  the  approbation  of  several  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  of  council,  had,  by  a  declaration  in  writing,  permitted  the  mutineera 
to  choose  a  committee  of  commissioned  officers  to  represent  their  grievanc-es  to  council,  and 
had  authorized  them  to  expeclF  that  a  conference  would  be  allowed  for  that  purpose ;  that  it 
was  said  the  mutineers  began  to  be  convinced  of  their  error  and  were  preparing  submissions; 
that  from  the  steps  which  had  been  taken  the  business  seemed  to  be  in  a  train  of  negotiation, 
and  that  it  merited  consideration  how  far  it  would  be  prudent  to  terminate  the  matter  in  that 
way  rather  than  employ  coercive  means. 

The  committee  remarked,  with  respect  to  the  scruple  about  giving  an  answer  in  writing, 
that  they  could  not  forbear  differing;  in  opinion  as  to  its  propriety ;  that  nothing  was  more 
eoBunon  than  written  communicatk>ns  between  the  executives  of  the  different  States  and  the 
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ctvil  and  military  officers  acting  undf^r  the  authority  of  the  United  States ;  that  for  s  much 
stronger  reason  th'  re  was  a  propriety  in  this  mode  of  traiisactin);^  business  bctw(>en  the  council 
and  H  committee  of  the  body  of  Congress ;  that  indeed  it  would  be  conformable  to  the  most 
obvious  and  customary  rules  of  proceodiug.  and  that  th'e  importance  of  the  present  occasion 
made  it  desirable  to  give  every  transaction  the  greatest  precision. 

With  respect  to  the  practicability  of  employing  the  militia,  the  committee  observed  that 
this  was  a  point  of  which  tlie  council  was  alone  competent  to  judge;  that  theduty  of  the  com- 
mittee was  performed  in  explicitly  signifying  the  ex|)ectations  of  Congress.  And  with  r&^^pect 
to  the  policy  of  coercion,  the  committee  remarked  that  the  mea&ures  taken  by  Congress 
clearly  indicated  their  opinion  that  the  excesses  of  the  mutineers  had  passed  the  bounds 
within  whieh  a  spirit  of  compromise  might  consist  with  the  dignity  and  even  the  safety  of 
government ;  that  impunity  for  what  had  happened  might  encourage  to  more  flagrant  pro- 
codings,  invite  others  to  follow  tbe  example,  and  extend  the  mischief;  that  the  pas^iveness 
of  conduct  observed  towards  the  detachment  which  had  mutinied  at  Lancaster  and  come  to 
the  city  in  defiance  of  their  officers  bad  no  doubt  led  to  the  subsequent  violences ;  that  these 
considerations  had  determined  Congress  to  adopt  decisive  measures;  that,  besides  the  appli- 
cation to  the  State  in  which  tbey  reside  for  its  immediate  support,  they  had  not  neglected 
other  means  of  ultimately  executing  their  purpose,  but  had  directed  the  commander-in- 
chief  to  march  a  d«-tachnient  of  troops  towards  the  city ;  that  whatever  moderation  it  might 
be  prudent  to  excieise  toward  the  mutineers  when  they  were  once  in  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment, it  was  necessary,  in  the  fir^t  insttince,  to  plac«  them  in  that  situation ;  that  Congress 
would  probably  continue  to  pursue  this  object  unless  it  should  be  superseded  by  unequivocal 
demonstrations  of  submission  on  the  part  of  the  mutineers ;  that  they  had  hitherto  given  no 
satisfactory  evidence  of  this  disposition,  having  lately  presented  the  officers  they  had  chosen 
to  represent  their  grievances  with  a  formal  commission  in  writing,  enjoining  them,  if  neces- 
sary, to  usd  compulsory  means  for  redress,  and  menacing  them  with  death  in  case  of  their 
failing  to  execute  their  views. 

Under  this  state  of  things  the  committee  could  not  forbear  suggesting  to  the  council  that 
it  would  be  expedient  fur  them  so  to  qualify  the  reception  which  tbey  should  think  proper  to 
give  to  any  propositions  made  by  the  mutineers,  as  not  to  create  embarrassment  should  Con- 
gress continue  to  act  on  the  principle  of  coercion. 

The  committee  finding  that  there  was  no  satisfactory  ground  to  expect  prompt  and  ade- 
quate exertions  on  th^  part  of  the  executive  of  this  State  for  supporting  tbe  public  authority, 
were  bound  by  the  resolution  under  which  they  acted  to  advise  the  PrcHident  to  summon  Con- 
gress to  assemble  at  Princeton  or  Trenton  on  Thursday  the  26th  instant. 

Willing,  however,  to  protract  the  departure  of  Congress  as  long  as  they  could  be  justified 
in  doing  it,  still  hoping  that  further  information  would  produce  more  decisive  measures  on 
the  part  of  the  council,  and  desirous  of  seeing  what  complexion  the  intimated  submissions 
would  assume,  tbey  ventured  to  deler  advising  the  removal  till  the  afternoon  of  the  day  fol- 
lowing that  on  which  tbe  answer  of  council  was  given.  But  having  then  received  no 
further  communications  from  tbe  council,  and  having  learnt  from  General  St.  Clair  that  the 
submissions  propused  to  be  offered  by  the  mutineers,  through  the  officers  they  had  chosen  vo 
represent  them,  were  not  of  a  nature  sufficiently  explicit  to  be  accepted  or  relied  on ;  that 
they  would  be  accompanied  by  new  demands  to  which  it  would  bo  improper  to  listen ;  that 
the  officers  themselves  composing  the  committee  had  shown  a  mysterious  reluctance  to  inform 
General  St.  Clair  of  their  proceedings — had  refused,  in  the  first  instance,  to  do  it,  and  had 
afterwards  only  yielded  to  a  peremptory  demand  on  his  part — the  committee  could  no  long^er 
think  themselves  at  liberty  to  delay  their  advice  for  adjournment,  which  they  this  day  accord- 
ingly gave ;  persuaded,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  necessary  to  impress  the  mutineers 
with  a  conviction  that  extremities  would  be  used  against  them  before  they  would  be  induced 
to  resolve  on  a  final  and  unreserved  submission. 

Philadelphia.  June  24, 1783. 
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REPORT  TO  -fHE  PENNSTLVATflA  ASSEMBLY. 

A  m»»9agtfrQm  the  Brttidtnl  and  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  to  the  General  Aesemhly  oj 

i'ennsylwania,  August  18,  17ti3. 

GcNTLFMEN :  We  think  it  our  duty  tt)  lay  before  you  an  account  of  the  late  distmhances 
amoo^  the  soldiery  in  this  State. 

Od  the  19th  day  of  June  we  received  the  enclosed  letters  from  Colonel  Richard  Bntlpr  and 
William  Henry,  esq.,  of  Lancaster,  and  immediately  transmitted  them  Ly  our  delef^ates  to 
Congress. 

In  the  conference  with  the  committee  appointed  on  these  letters,  some  of  them  proposed 
the  stopping  the  soldiery  from  Lancaster  hy  a  detnchnient  of  the  militia,  to  be  instantly 
ealled  ont.  We  informed  the  committee  that  Lieutenant  Butler,  who  brought  the  late  de- 
spatches,  had  represented  to  us  that  the  soldiers  had  behaved  very  regularly  upon  their  march ; 
that  they  said  they  were  coming  to  have  their  accounts  settled :  that  they  must  then  be  near 
the  town,  and  that  it  was  very  improbabK*  a  sufficient  force  could  be  collected  in  time  to  inter* 
cept  tht^m. 

The  ease  appeared  so  delicate  and  difficult,  that  the  committee  themselves  seemed  to  doobt 
the  propriety  of  opposing  the  soldiers  by  force,  and  compelling  them  to  return;  and  one  of 
them  said  that  **  in  all  cases  in  which  he  could  not  determine  precisely  what  to  do,  it  was  a 
nmxiai  with  bim  that  the  better  way  was  to  do  nothiug." 

On  the  same  day  orders  were  issued  from  the  war  office  thkt  these  soldiers  should  be  received 
into  the  barracks  and  supplied  with  rations. 

On  Saturday,  the  2l8t  day  of  June,  a  party  of  thirty  armed  soldiers  marched  from  their 
quarters  in  the  barracks,  and  parading  before  the  state-hiiuse,  where  we  were  then  met  in 
council,  sent  up  to  us,  by  the  secretary,  the  following  message  in  writing: 

"  May  it  please  ymr  excellency : 

"  We,  the  non-commi?stoned  officers  and  soldiers  no^  in  this  city,  demand  of  you,  and  the 
honorable  council,  authority  to  appoint  com  missioned  officers  to  command  us,  and  n'dress 
oar  grievances,  which  officers  to  have  full  power  to  adopt  such  measures  as  they  may  judge 
most  likely  to  procure  us  justice.  You  will  immediately  issue  such  authority,  and  deliver  it  to 
ns,  or  otherwise  we  shall  in>>tantly  let  in  those  injured  soldiers  upon  you,  and  'bide  the  con- 
sequences. You  have  onlytwenry  minutes  to  deliberate  upon  this  important  matter.  The 
offirers  in  general  have  f  »rsaken  us,  aud  refuse  to  take  any  further  command.  This,  I 
presume,  yuu  all  know.    We  are,  in  behalf  of  ourselves  and  the  men,  yours,  d:c.,  &c." 

The  immediate  object  of  this  message,  the  terms  in  which  it  was  expressed,  and  the  further 
design  of  the  insurgents  to  procure  a  sanction  for  their  future  proceedings,  by  an  authority 
to  be  derived  from  us,  determined  us  unanimously  to  resolve  that  *'  the  demands  contained 
in  it  should  be  rejected." 

In  the  mean  time  a  larger  number  of  soldiers  in  arms  advanced,  and  soon  joined  their 
eompaniuns,  making,  in  the  whole,  a  body  ot  about  300  men  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  uuder 
the  direction  of  sergeants.  They  paraded  also  before  the  state-house  ;  a  party  of  15  or  20  men 
took  post  in  the  yard,  opposite  to  the  south  windows  of  the  council  chamber,  and  sentinels 
were  fixed  at  the  doors  of  the  state-house,  but  people  still  kept  continually  going  out  and 
coming  in  without  being  sti)pped  by  tbem. 

We  remained  in  the  council  chamber  for  more  than  an  hour  after  the  receipt  of  the  mes- 
sage before  mentioned,  aud  then  sent  the  secretary  to  inquire  if  that  message  to  the  council 
was  approved  by  the  soldiers  in  general.  lie  reported  to  us  that  he  ^as  answered  insolently 
by  some  of  the  leaders :  "It  was  approved  by  them,  and  that  we  should  hear  more  from 
them." 

While  those  things  passed,  most  of  the  members  of  Congress  assembled,  but  not  in  suffi- 
cient number  to  form  a  Congtess.  That  honorable  body  stood  adjourned  from  Friday  till 
the  following  Monday,  Saturday  being  a  dny  of  usual  recess  ;  but  upon  the  alarm,  the  mem- 
bers were  specially  summoned  by  their  President,  and  at  the  place  to  which  the  soldiers 
were  moving.  For  what  purpose  they  were  so  summoned,  we  have  not  been  informed. 
The  President  of  this  board  went  to  these  gentlemen  and  communicated  the  message  of  the 
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soldiery  and  the  resolution  of  the  council.  He  then  returned  to  the  council  chamber.  Ko 
further  measure  was  decided  upon  till  General  St.  Clair  came  up,  and  expressed  his  hopes 
that  the  soldiers  might  be  pr^^ailed  upon  to  return  peaceably  to  their  quarters,  if  council 
would  consent  to  a  conference  with  a  committee  of  either  commissioned  or  deranged 
officers,  to  be  appointed  bj  them,  on  the  state  of  their  affairs.  The  presidc-nt  of  this  board 
again  went  to  the  Congrpss  room,  and  asked  the  President -of  Congress,  in  the  presence  of 
soYeral  other  members,  if  it  was  agreeable  to  them  that  council  should  hold  the  conference 
proposed  through  General  St.  Clair.  He  was  answered  by  the  President,  that  they  most 
chrerfully  agreed  to  counciKs  holding  such  conference;  for  that  he,  and  the  members  of  Con- 
gress, had  empowered  General  St.  Clair  to  settle  the  matter  with  the  soldiers,  in  such  man- 
ner as  he  should  judge  most  proper."  * 

We  apsentcd  to  the  proposal.  About  three  o^clock  the  members  of  Congress  left  the  stato- 
honse.  We  have  htard  that  their  President  was  stopped  for  a  few  moments  in  Chestnut  street 
by  some  soldiers ;  but  that  one  of  the  leading  sergeants  coming  up,  apologized  for  what  had 
happened,  reproved  the  soldieiB,  and  took  them  away. 

We  continued  in  council  till  four  o'clock,  when  the  soldiers  were  on  their  return  to  the 
barracks. 

That  evening  Colonel  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Elsworth,  of  a  committee  of  Congress,  called 
upon  the  President  and  read  to  him  a  resolution  which  had  been  just  passed  by  that  honorable 
body.  The  President  told  them  he  would  summon  a  council  to  take  it  into  consideration, 
and  to  confer  with  the  committee  the  next  rooming  at  nine  o'clock.  We  met  accordingly  at 
the  President's  house  on  Sunday,  June  the  22d,  and  the  following  resolution  was  rebd  to 
us  by  the  committee. 

[Here  follow  the  resolutions  of  Congress  of  June  21,  already  given.] 

The  committee  then  gave  us  the  explanation,  as  they  termed  it,  of  the  foregoing  resolution : 
*'  By  effectual  measures,  Congress  mean  thf|^  the  militia  of  the  State  be  immediately  called 
forth,  in  sufficient  force  to  reduce  the  soldiers  to  obedience,  disarm  and  put  them  in  the 
power  of  Congress.'* 

W^e  observed  that  this  was  indeed  a  matter  of  great  moment,  and  to  obtain  the  desired  effect 
without  producing  unhappy  consequences,  must  bo  conducted  with  much  prudence :  that  to 
call  the  militia  into  service  without  an  assurance  of  a  sufficient  force  being  immediately  col- 
lected, would  be  an  act  of  irritation  that  might  provoke  the  soldiery  to  excesses,  which  they 
otherwitie  might  decline ;  that  wo  would  take  immediate  steps,  by  consulting  the  colonels  of 
the  regiments  of  militia,  for  discovering  the  disposition  of  the  militia,  and  the  state  of  prepa- 
•  ration  in  which  they  were,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  practicability  of  adopting  the  "effectual 
measures"  recommended  by  Congress,  in  such  manner  as  would  give  a  reasonable  expecta- 
tion of  success  ;  that  the  State  magazine  was  in  the  hands  of  the  soldiery,  and  the  commia- 
sary  of  military  stores  had  but  a  very  inconsiderable  quantity  of  fixed  ammunition  in  bis 
possession ;  that  difficulties  might  arise  from  the  militia  law  itself;  that  in  the  present  situa- 
tion of  affairs  delay  was  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  us,  as  the  soldiers  were  ready  to  act; 
that  they  had  put  themselves  in  a  train  of  negotiation,  which,  if  properly  improved  by  us, 
might  afford  us  opportunity  to  prepare  everything  for  reducing  them,  and  to  avail  ourselves 
of  every  circumstance  that  might  occur  for  making  proper  impressions  on  their  minds ;  that 
this  was  not  so  much  to  be  considered  as  an  insurrection  of  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  as  a 
mutiny  of  continental  troops ;  that  if  the  rest  of  the  army,  or  a  sufficient  part  of  them,  could 
be  relied  on,  it  appeared  to  us  advisable  that  intelligence  of  this  disturbance  should  t>e  imme- 
diately despatched  to  the  commander-in-chief,  and  a  body  of  men  put  in  motion  toward  this 
city  ;  that  this  measure  might  in  a  few  days  have  a  very  favorable  effect  upon  the  soldiers, 
or,  if  they  should  take  any  resolution  from  despair  on  receiving  notice  of  it,  wo  should  then  be 
in  a  better  condition  to  resist  their  oulrages ;  and  that  we  would  immediately  make  every 
effort  in  our  power  to  answer  the  wishes  of  Congress. 


*  Several  members  of  Congress  say  that  General  St.  Clair  was  ealled  into  the  Congress  room,  and.  as  well  i 
the  members  can  reconect,  addressed  by  the  President  in  these  words :  "  Sir :  Ton  are  empowered  by  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  here  present  to  go  among  the  soldiers  and  take  such  mettnires  as  yon  shall  jadgeaaoai 
proper.*' 
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Tbe  committee  replied  that  there  was  great  weij^ht  in  these  observations  ;  that  prudence 
requined  that  means  should  be  used  for  ascertaining  the  temper  of  tbe  citizens,  and  what 
degree  of  assnrt^nce  might  be  placed  in  their  exertions  ;  that  this  should  be  done  with  pro- 
found secrecy,  to  prevent  the  soldiery  from  discovering  what  was  in  agitation ;  that  if,  upon 
making  all  the  inquiry  which  might  be  consistent  with  the  secrecy  with  which  this  business 
should  be  conducted,  council  should  not  think  it  practicable  to  draw  forth  an  adequate  force 
immediately,  it  wouU  be  more  advisable,  and  entirely  the  sense  of  Congress,  that  none  should 
be  drawn  forth ;  for  Congress  were  determined  to  proceed  by  coercion,  and  expected  soon  to 
have  a  force  that  could  be  depended  on  ;  that  the  army  might  be  relied  on,  and  that  proper 
representations  had  been  made  to  the  commander-in-chief;  that  as  to  tbe  want  of  ammuni- 
tion, we  might  be  assured  that  we  could  be  bupplied  with  any  quantity  of  musket  and  can* 
non  cartridges  in  fifteen  minutes,  one  of  the  committee  having  pointed  his  inquiries  to  that 
subject,  and  his  information  being  derived  from  a  person  whose  busiaeds  it  was  to  know. 

We  then  desired  that  the  ammunition  mentioned  by  the  committee  might  be  secured,  lest 
it  might  be  discovered  and  seized  by  tbe  soldiers.  The  committee  agreed  to  confer  with  us 
again  next  morning,  and  then  withdrew.* 

After  the  committee  had  withdrawn  we  resolved  that  every  member  of  council  use  the 
utmost  diligence  to  inform  himself  as  to  the  practicability  of  collecting  a  sufficient  force 
immediately  to  carry  the  resolution  of  Congress  into  execution,  and  that  the  commanding 
officers  of  regiments  and  Captain  Morris,  of  the  light-horse,  should  be  consulted  on  the 
subject. 

The  next  morning,  Monday,  June  the  23d,  we  met  iu  the  council  chamber,  and  the  presi- 
dent laid  before  council  the  following  letter : 

.  PlilLADELFlIlA,  June  2.3,  1783. 

Sir  :  We  have  the  honor  to  enclose  for  your  excellency  and  council  a  copy  of  the  resolu- 
tions communicated  in  our  conference  yesterday.  Having  then  fully  entered  into  all  the 
explanations  which  were  necest«ary  on  the  subject,  we  shall  not  trouble  your  excellency  with 
a  recapitulation.  But  as  the  subject  is  of  a  delicate  and  important  nature,  we  think  it  our 
doty  to  request  the  determination  of  the  council  in  writing. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  perfect  respect,  your  excellency's  most  obedient  servant, 

A.  HAMILTON. 

*  The  committee  of  Congres!!,  in  their  report,  have  fallen  ioto  lever^  mistakes  by  coj founding  facts  and 
eentimeDts,  and  reprewnting  them  a;*  happening  or  exprt^HKed  at  times  when  they  had  not  happened  or  were 
aot  expressed.  Tl^se  mistakes  were  owing,  no  doubt,  to  tbe  quick  snccesiiion  of  circumstances,  and  the  ideas 
that,  witlM>nt  noticing  dates,  in  consequence  took  poss«ei«8lon  of  the  mind.  The  obvious  construction  of  the  first  * 
report  &•  that  the  committee  Informed  the  council  "of  the  letter  to  Congress  from  tho  board  of  sergeants," 
though  not  a  single  member  of  the  council,  nor  the  seerftary,  has  any  remembrance  of  its  being  mentioned  by 
them,  nor  does  any  meml>er  now  know  what  that  message  was.  The  argument  annexed  to  it  in  the  report  in 
no  more  reeoUected. 

The  committee  say  that  tbe  oonndl  Informed  them  "the  exertions  of  the  militia  were  not  to  be  expected 
fro3i  the  repftition  of  tbe  insult  which  had  happened,*'  though  the  council  only  said  '  *they  could  not  be  sure 
that  such  another  insult  would  produce  those  exertioas.'* 

In  abort,  to  show  tbe  extreme  tnaecuroey  with  which  these  reports,  to  be  entered  upon  the  minutes  of  Cou* 
greMt  and  preserred  among  the  archives  of  tho  empire,  have  been  compOHcd.  it  is  necf^sifary  only  to  attend  to 
that  part  where  the  committee  say  they  "  represented  to  council  that  Congress  would  probably  continue  to 
parfBe  the  object  of  having  the  soldiers  in  their  power,  unless  it  should  be  superseded  by  unequivocal  demon* 
■tradoos  of  submission  on  the  part  of  the  mutineers ;  that  they  had  hitherto  given  no  satisladlory  evidence  of 
this  dispositjon,  having  lately  presented  the  officers  tiiey  had  chosen  to  represent  their  grievances,  with  a 
formal  commission  in  writing,  enjoining  them  to  use  compnUory  means  for  redress,  and  menacing  them  with 
death  In  eaue  of  their  falling  to  execute  their  views." 

Tbe  conference  in  which  the  committee  say  tbey  made  this  representation  was  held,  according  to  their  own 
report,  on  the  23d  day  of  June.  It  Ix'gran  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  commi^Kion  from  tbe  mntiucers 
to  the  officers  I>ear8  date,  and  was  presented  to  tbe  officers  on  that  day  about  8  o'clock  in  tho  morning.  It  is 
highly  improbable  that  the  committee  should  have  discovered  its  contents  in  tbe  two  hours  that  intervened 
between  its  being  presented  aud  their  meeting  the  couucil ;  and  the  improbability  is  increased  by  this  circum- 
■tanee,  that  not  a  man  who  was  in  council  knew  anything  of  the  commission,  nor  remembers  to  have  beard 
a  tingle  syllable  respecting  it  mentioned  by  the  committee  during  tbe  whole  conference. 

The  first  knowledge  connoil  had  of  the  eopimissiou  was  on  tbe  S4th,  when  they  received  the  letter  fh>m 
Captaiii  Chrfatie,  aad  that  same  day  they  teat  a  eopy  of  it  to  Congrew  by  their  aeeretary. 
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After  considering  this  letter,  and  agreeinj^  to  a  resolution  upon  it,  the  committee  came  ic. 
We  began  the  i^inference  by  saying  that  we  bad  used  all  the  industry  we  could  the  pre- 
ceding day  and  that  morning  to  inform  ourselves  as  to  the  practicability  of  collecting  a 
sufficient  force  immediately  to  carry  the  resolution  of  Congress  into  execution  in  the  best 
manner,  and  that  ali  the  commanding  officers  of  regiments,  except  one,  had  been  consulted 
by  us  on  that  subject;  that  the  result  of  our  inquiries  was  that  the  citizens  wpre  impressed 
with  an  opinion  of  the  pacific  disposition  of  the' soldiery  in  the  barracks,  and  that  they  would 
be  satisfied  with  what  was  just  and  reasonable;  that  the  officers  also  declarcnl  the  militia 
were  not  prepared  for  service;  and  that  it  would  be  very  imprudent  to  call  them  into  imme- 
diate action  under  tbr^se  impressions  and  in  such  a  situation. 

We  desire  the  committee  would  be  pleased  to  consider  the  difficulties  under  whicii  we 
labored  in  collecting  and  equipping  a  sufficient  body  of  men  upon  such  an  occasion,  and 
that  time  might  be  allowed  for  communicating  the  proper  iuform/itiou,  and  ur^^ing  the  propej 
motives  to  bring  the  minds  of  our  fellow-citizens  into  a  correspondence  with  the  views  of 
Congress,  and  for  preparing  them  to  act;  that  to  make  an  attempt  too  hastily  for  the  pur- 
pose of  executing  their  resolutions,  or  to  give  asburances  that  it  should  be  executed  without 
a  reasonable  persuasion  that  we  should  not  be  mistaken,  would,  instead  of  evidencing  our 
reverence  for  Congress,  be  to  betray  them ;  that  therefore  we  should  confide  in  the  candor  of 
the  committco  and  in  the -magnanimity  of  Congress  to  put  a  just  construction  upon  our 
conduct:  that  the  soldiers  had  behaved  veiy  peaceably  since  Saturday,  had  appointed  their 
committee  to  confer  with  us,  and  seemed  to  rely  upon  the  negotiation  which  they  had  been 
induced  to  commence,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  President  and  the  members  of  Congress 
themselves,  who  had  sent  General  St.  Clair  to  treat  with  them,  and  which  we  had  agreed  to 
proceed  in,  with  the  approbation  and  advice  of  the  President  of  Congress  and  the  members 
wl.o  hnd  been  spoken  to  on  the  occasion :  that  in  this  state  of  affiiirs  any  movement  to  collect 
the  militia  might  be  regarded  by  the  soldiery  as  an  act  of  treachery,  and,  unless  it  should  be 
rapid  and  efficient,  would  at  once  expose  Congress,  council,  and  our  fellow-citizens,  and 
enilanger  the  city. 

Thar  as  to  the  letter  of  the  committee  requesting  (he  determination  of  the  council  in  writing, 
it  appeared  to  us  an  unusual  mode  of  proceeditig  in  conferences  between  committees  of  Conr 
giess  and  the  council  of  this  State;  that  this  m(»de  did  not  seem  to  be  intended  by  Congress; 
that  if  ihc}'  had  made  tiie  request  we  should  cheerfully  have  granted  it;  if  they  should  now 
make  it  we  should  not  hesitate  to  ^omply ;  that  we  had  received  from  the  committee  a  verbal 
and  most  important  explanation  of  the  resolution  delivered  by  them,  fully  confiding  in  the 
honor  of  those  by  whom  it  was  given;  and  that,  if  the  committee  were  apprehensive  of  anj 
mistake,  we  wished  them  to  reduce  our  answer  to  writing  immediately,  and  we  would  repeat 
the  several  parts  of  it  to  prevent  any  error. 

1  he  committee  said  they  were  sensible  of  the  difficulties  that  occurred ;  that  they  did 
not  mean  that  the  conference  intended  between  council  and  the  committee  of  the  soidiery 
phould  be  prevented ;  that  collecting  an  adequate  force  in  readiness  to  act  would  not  be 
inconsistent  with  this  procedure;  that  as  to  the  consequences  of  such  an  attempt  bein^ 
made  and  not  immediately  succeeding,  it  was  suggested  that  even  small  bodies  of  militia 
migin  seize  certain  points  wheie  resistance  could  be  made  until  the  rest  of  the  cidzena  should 
come  to  their  aid ;  that  as  to  our  answer,  they  acknowledged  we  had  through  this  whole 
business  acted  with  great  candor  towards  them,  but  they  conceived  themselves  clearly  jasti- 
fiable  in  requesting  our  determination  in  writing,  and  instanced  the  case  of  inferior  and 
accountable  officers,  who  often  ask,  and  seldom  are  denied,  such  an  answer;  and  that  the 
reason  was  much  stronger  that  it  should  be  given  to  a  committee  of  Congress. 

We  having  before  expressed  our  sentiments  on  the  other  pomts,  only  observed  as  to  the 
la^t  (hat  in  our  opinion  the  case  mentioned  did  not  apply;  that  it  might  be  very  proper  for 
responsible  officers  to  ask  for  answers  in  writing  to  justify  themselves  to  their  superiors,  and 
a  generous  condescension  in  the  persons  from  whom  they  were  solicited  would  mduce  them 
to  ci'ijiply ;  but  the  committee  were  a  part  of  the  body  representing  the  sovereignty  tif  the 
United  States,  and  we  had  the  honor  of  reprdsenting  the  sovereignty  of  this  State;  that  <2on> 
ference<t,  especially  between  persons  vested  with  such  authoritieti,  were  intended  to  obtain  a 
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free  and  full  communication  of  sentiments  without  the  intervention  of  writing,  and  that  no 
iocoDvenieoce  could  be  apprehended  from  proceeding  in  this  usual  method,  as  each  party 
could  reljr  upon  the^tegrity  of  the  other.    The  committee  withdrew  and  the  council  rose. 

In  this  unhappy  affair  we  found  ourselves  extremely  distressed.  On  one  side  we  were 
urged  by  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  to  draw  forth  and  employ  the  citizens  in 
im  Died  .ate  hostilities  against  the  soldiers,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  citizens  considered  them 
as  objects  of  compassiun  rather  than  of  terror  or  resentment.  They  could  not  bear  to  avenge 
the  dignify  of  Congress,  accidentally  and  undesignedly  offended,  by  shedding  the  blood  of 
men  whom  they  considered  as  having  fought  and  nuffered  for  the  American  cause,  and  per- 
haps the  world  may  be  disposed  to  balance  the  charge  of  impolicy  in  this  conduct,  by  giving 
credit  fur  the  humanity  of  such  a  behavior. 

We  met  again  in  the  evening  at  the  president's  house,  and,  in  order  to  malie  particular 
comDiunications,  we  directed  the  lieutenants  of  the  city  and  county,  all  the  field  ofiicers  of 
the  militia  in  the  city  and  neighborhood,  and  Captain  Morris,  of  the  light-horse,  to  be  con- 
vened to  meet  us  at  the  state-house  the  next  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

Accordingly  on  Tuesday,  the  24th,  we  met  in  the  assembly  room ;  Colonels  Shee,  Eyre, 
Knox,  Marsh,  Read,  Will,  Dean,  Henry,  and  Coates ;  Majors  Rees,  Brown,  Casdrop,  McCul- 
longh,  Bojd,  and  Panqucke,  and  Captain  Morris;  only  one  field  officer  being  absent. 

We  laid  before  these  gentlemen  the  message  we  had  received  on  Saturday  from  the 
soldiery,  and    our  own  resolution  t'>ereon,  with  the  resolu  ion  of  Congress  passed  that  day. 
We  informed  them  that  the  committee  of  Congress  had,  in  a  conference,  explained  the  said 
resolution  by  saying  that  by  the  effectual  measures  therein  mentioned  Congress  meant  a  call 
of  militia  into  actual  service,  and  their  exertions  in  consequf^nce  of  such  a  call ;  that  there 
was  reason  to  believe  Congress  would  immediately  remove  from  this  State,  unless  they 
should  receive  assurances  from  us  that  they  might  rely  upon  the  effectual  measures  intended 
by  the  said  resolution  being  immediately  taken  for  supporting  the  public  authority  ;  that  as 
to  the  want  of  ammunition  that  had  been  mentioned  the  objection  was  happily  removed,  we 
having  been  assured  by  one  of  the  committee  of  Congress  that  we  could  be  supplied  with 
any  quantity  of  musket  and  cannon  cartridge  in  fifteen  minutes.     VVe  therefore  desired  the 
officers  to  give  us  their  sentiment  on  the  practicability  of  assembling  the  militia  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  effect  the  purposen  of  the  resolution  before  mentioned,  and  also  in  what  manner 
a  guard  of  500  men  could  be  most  quickly  collected  for  immediate  defence,  to  be  relieved  by 
the  militia,  in  consequence  of  a  call  for  the  service  proposed.     Iji  the  course  of  this  confer- 
ence it  was  a.sked  whether  some  kind  of  a  negotiation  had  not  taken  place.    We  mentioned 
what  had  passed  on  that  h*  ad.     Aftei  some  time  we  retired  to  the  council  chamber.     Soon 
after  we  came  into  the  chamber  one  of  the  committee  of  Congress  entered  and  informed  the 
President  that  he  thought  himself  bound  to  give  him  notice  of  a  great  mistake  that  had  been 
committed  by  the  person  from  whom  he  had  received  his  intelligence  conceriiiug  the  amnin- 
nition,  that  person  having  in  a  late  conversation  told  him  there  were  not  more  than  200 
musket  cartridges  to  be  found.     The  President  took  this  opportunity  of  again  desiring  that 
the  council  might  not  be  precipitated  into  measures  not  adapted  to  the  present  circumstances ; 
that  the  soldit'rs  had  now  been  quiet  for  three  years  and  we  expected  every  hour  to  hear  from 
their  committee  ;  the  gentleman  said  that  no  report  in  writing  had  yet  been  made  to  Con- 
gress, and  that  for  his  part  he  should  be  for  taking  some  time  to  make  it  for  the  reasons  that 
had  been  mentioned. 

In  about  an  hour  after  we  had  left  the  officers  we  returned  into  the  assembly  room  to  them, 
and  Colonel  Shee,  speaking  for  the  company,  declared  it  to  be  their  opinion  that  it  would  be 
very  imprudent  to  make  any  call  of  militia  at  present,  as  they  were  convinced  it  would  be 
ineffectual ;  that  if  the  negotiation  for  settling  the  disturbance  should  not  succeed,  and  the 
soldiers  should  insist  on  unjust  and  unreasonable  things,  or  should  commit  any  outrage,  tliey 
^ould  be  willing  to  make  all  the  exertions  in  their  power  for  preserving  the  peace  and  *'  sup- 
porting public  authority,"  and  would  use  their  utmost  infiuence  for  dispotiing  the  minds  of 
all  under  their  command,  and  of  their  fellow*citizens,  to  joiu  in  such  measures. 

We  then  directed  that  the  officers  should  have  their  respective  commando  as  well  prepared 
as  could  be  for  action  on  the  shortest  notice,  which  they  promised  to  do ;  and  we  are  per- 
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snaded  that  if  the  occasion  for  commencing^  hostiHttes  had  appeared  as  pressing  to  the  militia 
as  it  did  to  some,  they  would  have  acted  with  the  same  spirit  that  had  always  distingaished 
them  wheDever,  in  their  jnd^ent,  the  object  claimed  their  exertions. 

Before  the  council  adjourned,  we  received  the  following  letter  and  enclosure  from  the  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  soldiers,  viz : 

Sir  k  Yesterday  morning  we  were  waited  on  severally  by  a  committee  of  sergeants,  who 
bauded  to  each  of  us  similar  appointments,  of  which  the  enclosed  is  one.  But  upon  their 
beiug  objected  to,  refused  as  inconsistent  with  the  powers  granted  them,  and  dishonorable  to 
us,  they  made  such  concessions  relative  to  us  as  were  satisfactory,  so  far  as  we  could  take  up 
the  business,  and  they  have  confessed  their  conduct  on  the  21st  instant  to  be  disorderly,  and 
have  promised  to  hand  in  their  concessions  as  soon  as  possible,  which  I  will  immediately  lay 
before  your  excellency. 

I  have  The  honor  to  be  your  excellency *s  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

JAMES  CHRISTIE, 
Captain  fid  Peunsfflvania  RejfimeML 

His  Excellency  John  Dickinson,  Esq., 

President  of  the  Committee. 

Philadelphia  Barracks,  June  23,  1783. 

Sir  :  You  are  hereby  appointed  by  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers  in  this  city 
from  authority  they  have  from  the  President  of  the  State,  and  General  St  Clair  as  a  member, 
to  represent  them  in  committee  of  six  commissioned  officers. 

You  are  to  remember  that  every  effort  in  your  power  must  be  exerted  to  bring  about  ibe 

most  Kpeedy  and  ample  justice,  and  eve»to  use  compulsive  measures^  should  they  be  found 

necessary,  which  we  declare  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God  we  will  support  you  in  to  the 

utmost  of  our  power.    Should  you  show  a  disposition  not  to  do  all  in  yours,  death  is  ineyitob^ 

your  fate. 

Siened  by  order  of  the  board. 

JAMES  BENNET,  Secreiary. 
Captain  James  Chrystie. 

Council  rose,  and  soon  afterwards  we  received  intelligence  that  Congress  was  adjourned  by 
their  President,  to  meet  at  Princeton  on  the  Thursday  following. 

That  evening  we  met  again  at  the  President's  house,  upon  advice  that  the  soldiers  meditated 
an  attack  on  the  bank.  We  resolved  that  a  strong  guard  should  be  immediaU^ly  collected, 
and  so  posted  as  best  to  secure  that  important  object,  and  as  several  £eld  officers  attended, 
they  immediately  and  with  the  greatest  alacrity  employed  themselves  in  the  business.  The 
President,  Vice-President,  and  General  Irvine  directed  Captain  Stiles,  the  commissary  ot 
military  stores,  to  try  the  next  day  if  he  could  not  get  some  6xed  ammunition  out  of  the  State 
magazine,  in  removing  powder  that  was  private  property.  He  did,  and  through  the  pacific 
or  careless  disposition  of  the  guard  of  soldiers,  got  out  a  considerable  quantity,  and  dis- 
tributed it  as  ordered,  in  proper  places. 

Wednesday,  the  25th,  we  were  informed  that  the  soldiers  were  in  a  very  tumultuous  dis- 
position, and  that  there  was  great  reason  to  apprehend  it  would  rise  into  some  violence,  as 
their  rations  would  be  stopped  on  the  Friday  following. 

We  therefore  came  to  the  following  resolutions : 

*'  In  Council,  Philadelphia,  Wednesday,  Jnne  25,  1783. 

"Orderedt  That  the  lieutenants  of  the  city  militia,  &.c.,  be  directed  to  call  forth  a  guard  of 
100  privates,  wiih  such  number  of  officers  as  he  may  think  proper,  as  a  measure  indispensable 
and  immediately  necessary  to  secure  government  from  insult,  the  State  from  disturbance, 
and  the  city  from  injury.    Carpenter*s  Hall  is  assigned  for  the  place  of  meeting. 

^"llesolcedt  That  the  different  officers  commanding  regiments  be  requested  to  bold  their 
respective  commands  in  immediate  readiness  for  action.  It  is  expected,  also,  that  they  will 
meet  this  day  as  soon  as  possible,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  places  of  and  signals  for 
rendezvous,  a  report  of  their  proceedings  to  be  made  to  the  President. 
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**jRe$aintl,  That  tbe  coininiflsary  of  military  stores  be  directed  to  issue  such  public  aims 
and  ammnnidon  as  be  may  now  bave  under  bis  direction  to  tbe  inilitia  of  the  city  and 
liberties,  u|)on  application  of  the  diffeient  officers  commanding  regiments.*' 

While  tbe  clerk  was  copying  these  resolutions.  Captains  Chrystie  and  Symonds,  two  of 
the  cjoomittee  of  the  soldiery,  presented  to  us  the  three  papers  enclosed  and  marlsed  number 
one,  two,  and  three.  These  being  read,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  council  will  not 
even  take  the  proposals  now  made  by  the  soldiers  into  consideration  unless  they  first  put 
themselves  under  the  command  of  their  officers,  and  make  full  and  satisfactory  submission  to 
CoDgresi*. 

This  resolution  was  then  communicated  to  Captains  Chrystie  and  Symonds,  and  they  being 
infonned  that  it  was  our  unalterable  determination,  were  directed  to  communicate  the  same 
as  such  to  the  soldiers. 

They  assured  us  this  should  be  immediately  done,  but  that  tbe  soldiers  did  not  think  they 
had  offended  Congress,  as  their  intention  on  Saturday  was  only  to  apply  to  council.  They 
then  proceeded  to  what  was  and  probably  would  be  the  temper  of  the  troops  upon  receiving 
this  answer  of  council,  and  entreated  us  to  take  all  the  measures  we  possibly  could  for  our 
own  safety  and  that  of  the  city,  as  everything  licentious  was  to  be  apprehended.  On  this 
liiteliigeDce  council  ordered  the  guard  to  be  increased  to  500  privates. 

We  then  adjourned,  and  were  severally  employed  in  engaging  the' militia  and  citizens  in 
gsneral  to  take  arms  immediately.  Our  fixed  resolution,  insisting  on  a  submission  to  Con- 
gress, tbe  call  of  tbe  militia,  the  excellent  behaviour  of  the  officers  of  our  line  in  general, 
tbo  industry  and  address  of  Colonel  Hampton  in  representing  to  the  sergeants  then  in  town 
the  danger  that  surrounded  them  by  these  operations,  and  intelligence  that  part  of  the  army 
was  in  motion  towards  the  city,  with  a  circumstance  that  happened  very  opportunely,  threw 
them  into  confusion.  The  circumstance  was  this :  A  Captain  Carberry,  deranged,  and  a 
Lieutenant  Sullivan,  two  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  soldiers,  and  the  principal  / 

instigators  of  tbe  disturbance,  w^ere  so  much  alarmed  at  the  measures  taken  and  the  accounts 
circulated,  that'  they  thought  proper  to  fly.    They  first  wrote  a  billet  to  Mr.  William  Fluston, 
another  of  the  committee,  and  adjutant  of  Colonel  Humpton*s  regiment,  in  these  words : 
*'  Consult  your  own  safety ;  we  cannot  get  to  you. 

••H.  C 
"J.  S." 

This  note,  by  some  mistake,  was  delivered  to  Captain  Chrystie ;  he  and  Captain  Sym- 
onds went  witb  it  to  Colonel  Humpton ;  he  and  the  captains  came  to  the  President  and 
bronght  the  sergeants.  At  first  the  construction  was  doubtful,  but  in  a  short  time  it  was 
judged  that  the  meaning  was  agreeable  to  the  facts  just  stated.  Colonel  Humpton  proposed 
his  going  to  the  barracks  with  the  sergeants  who  had  impeached  Captain  Carberry  and  Lieu- 
tenant Sullivan,  and  were  now  in  a  proper  disposition  to  second  his  measures.  He  did  so, 
and  some  citizens  went  to  assist  by  advising  the  soldiers  to  behave  prudently  in  the  present 
exigency.  After  some  time  they  were  prevailed  upon  to  leave  their  arms  under  a  guard  at 
the  barracks,  to  come  to  the  President's  and  hear  what  he  sho.uld  say  to  them.  They  came 
and  paraded  before  his  house ;  he  addressed  them  on  the  subject  of  their  late  and  present 
behavior,  insisted  on  their  giving  a  further  evidence  of  their  good  disposition,  and  of  their 
dutiful  submission  to  the  offended  majesty  of  the  United  States  by  compelling  the  soldiers 
lately  arrived  from  Lancaster  to  lay  down  their  arms  or  begin  their  march  for  that  place 
nnder  the  command  of  their  officers  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours,  unless  in  that  time 
those  unhappy  men  should  return  to  a  sense  of  their  duty.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  address 
they  were  ordered  to  repair  to  the  barracks  under  the  command  of  their  officers,  then  present, 
and  behave  themselves  as  soldiers  ought  to  do,  and  tbey  instantly  obeyed. 

The  next  day  at  12  o'clock  the  soldiers  from  Lancaster  submitted,  and  soon  after  began 
their  march  for  that  borough. 

The  President  immediately  communicated  accounts  of  these  transactions  to  the  President  of 
Congress  in  the  three  letters  enclosed.  The  papers  relating  to  the  subsequent  proceedings 
arc  hewwith  traasmitted. 

Thus,  gentlemen,  we  have  laid  before  you  a  faithful  narrative  of  this  affair,  composed  and 
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examined  while  every  cirpuuistance  was  exactly  remembered  by  us,  aod  the  aecretery  will 
deliver  to  you  the  ori^ioal  papers  on  which  it  is  principally  founded.  We  have  bad  erreat 
difficulties  to  enconnter«.but  have  been  enabled  to  pumue  that  tenor  of  conduct  which  we 
have  held  by  the  perfect  unanimity  that  subsifeted  among  us  through  every  stage  of  this  bosi- 

DCBS. 

We  recollected  the  high  trust  reposed  in  us  by  our  country.  The  honor  and  tranquility 
of  the  State,  and  the  lives  and  property  of  our  fellow  citizens  were  involved  in  our  deliber- 
ations. We  could  not  commit  these  pledges  of  the  public  confidence,  some  of  them  so 
invaluable  and  revered,  to  the  dangers  necessarily  resulting  from  hasty  and  violent  measures. 

While  thus  attentive  to  the  interests  of  the  State  and  our  fellow-citizens,  we  have  cheer- 
fully exposed  ourselves  to  every  hazard  that  could  arise  froui  a  firmness  of  opposition  to  the 
demands  of  a  mutinous  soldiery.  We  daily  and  regularly  assembled  in  the  council  cham- 
ber in  our  usual  manner,  and  determinately  rejected  every  proposal  incousintent  with  our 
characters  and  the  pnblic  good.  It  is  true  we  have  been  insulted,  but  the  follies  or  faults  of 
others  cannot  diminish  the  dignity  of  those  who  take  care  not  to  impair  it  by  any  unworthy 
action  of  their  own. 

Upon  the  whole,  with  g^teful  acknowledgments  to  the  Divine  Goodness,  we  sincerely 
rejoice  that  such  a  disturbance  was  quieted  without  our  making  a  single  improper  concession, 
and  without  costing  the  life  of  one  citizen  of  Pennsylvania. 


Council  Chamdek,  Philadelphia^  August  18,  1783. 


PRINCETOK. 


JOHN  DICKINSON. 


Congress  met  in  Princeton  on  the  30th  of  June,  1783.  On  the  13th  of  Aug^t  one  of  the 
delegates  from  Pennsylvania  made  the  following  declaration,  which  was  ordered  to  be  entered 
on  the  journal : 

**  The  delegates  of  Pennsylvania  are  authorized  by  the  President  and  council  of  that  State 
to  declare  in  the  most  respectful  terms  to  Congress  that  their  return  to  Philadelphia  is  sin* 
cerely  desired  by  the  President  and  council  as  an  event  which  would  give  them  the  greatest 
satisfat  tiou." 

And  on  the  Ist  of  September  the  following  resolutions,  adopted  in  the  general  assembly  on 
the  29th  of  August,  were  read  in  Congress  and  entered  on  the  journal : 

"The  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  consider  of  the  most  eligible  means  for  the 
accommodation  of  Congress,  should  that  honorable  body  determine  to  reside  within  this 
State,  read  August  27th  instant,  was  read  the  second  time:  Whereupon, 

^' Res  lived  unanimously ^  That  until  Congress  shall  determine  upon  the  place  of  their  per* 
manent  residence  it  would  be  highly  agreeable  to  this  house  if  that  honorable  body  should 
deem  it  expedient  to  return  to  and  continue  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  case  they 
offfT  to  Congress  the  different  apartments  in  the  State  House  and  adjoining  buildings  which 
they  formerly  occupied  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  the  national  business  therein. 

^^Resuloed  unanimously y  That  this  house  will  take  effectual  measures  to  enable  the  execu* 
tive  of  the  State  to  afford  speedy  and  adequate  support  and  protection  to  the  honor  and 
dignity  of  the  United  States  in  Congress,  and  the  persons  composing  the  supreme  council  of 
the  nation  assembled  in  this  city. 

**Hesolotd  unanimou^yf  That  as  this  house  is  sincerely  disposed  to  rende/  the  permanent 
residence  of  Congress  in  this  State  commodious  and  agreeable  to  that  honorable  body,  the 
delegates  of  this  State  be  instructed  to  request  that  Congress  will  be  pleased  to  define  what 
jurisdiction  they  deem  necessary  to  be  vested  in  them  in  the  place  where  they  shall  perma- 
nently reside.'*  ' 

Every  reparation  that  could  be  made  to  the  offended  dignity  of  Congress  seems  thus  to 
have  been  offered,  and  numerous  resolutions  were  introduced  at  different  times  proposing  a 
return  to  Philadelphia,  but  a  favorable  vote  could  never  be  obtained;  Other  reasons  doubt- 
less had  their  influence  with  members,  but  the  events  of  the  21st  of  June  seem  never  to 
have  been  forgotten. 
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On  the  21st  of  October  it  was 

*^RetUttd,  That  until  the  building  to  be  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  and  Poto- 
mac" [both  which  places  had  been  selected  for  a  permanent  seat  of  government]  '*  shall  be 
pfcpared  for  the  reception  of  Congress,  their  residence  shall  be  alternately  at  equal  periods, 
of  not  more  than  one  year  and  not  less  than  six  months,  in  Trenton  and  Annapolis ;  and  the 
President  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  adjourn  Congress  on  the  12th  day  of  Novem- 
ber next,  to  meet  at  Annapolis  on  the  26th  day  of  the  same  month,  for  the  despatoh  of  public 
bosiness."  ' 

The  day  for  adjourning  was  changed  to  the  6th  and  afterwards  to  the  4th,  on  which  last- 
named  day  Congress  adjourned  to  meet  at  Annapolis  on  the  26th. 

AKNAPOUS. 

A  number  of  members  met  at  Annapolis  according  to  adjournment,  but  there  was  no 
qnoram  until  the  13th  of  December. 

On  the  14th  of  April,  J  784,  the  delegates  from  Rhode  Island  informed  Congress 
that  tbe  legislature  of  that  Stato  had  passed  the  following  resolutions  in  February:    1784 

*^I{e$olved,  That  the  delegates  of  this  Stato  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  instructed  to 
Me  their  influence  to  obtain  a  recess  of  Congress  as  soon  as  the  national  business  will  possibly 
admit. 

"It  is  further  voted,  that  the  delegates  of  this  State  request  that  honorable  body  to  adjourn 
and  convene  at  Rhode  Island  in  the  course  of  the  next  year,  or  as  soon  as  may  bo  convenient; 
and  that  Congress  be  informed  that  if  the  aforesaid  request  shall  be  acceded  to,  this  Stato 
will  prepare  suitable  buildings  for  their  accommodation."  • 

No  members  voted  in  favor  of  meeting  in  Rhode  Island  except  the  two  from  that  State. 

On  the  3d  of  June,  1784,  agreeably  to  a  resolution  adopted  on  the  26th  of  April,  Congress 
adjourned  to  meet  at  Trenton,  in  New  Jersey,  on  the  30th  of  October. 

TRENTON. 

A  sufficient  number  of  delegates  to  proceed  to  lyisiness  did  not  assemble  at  Trenton  until  the 
89th  of  November.  On  tjhe  21st  of  December  the  subsisting  resolutions  for  alternate  meetings 
at  Trenton  and  Annapolis  were  repealed,  and  on  the  23d,  in  an  ordinance  providing  for  the' 
selection  of  a  site  for  ** a  federal  town"  near  the  falls  of  the  Delaware,  and  for  the  erection 
of  public  buildings,  it  was  agreed  that  "  on  the  24th  day  of  December,  instant,  Congress 
stand  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  Uth  day  of  January  following,  and 
that  the  sessions  of  Congress  be  held  at  the  place  last  mentioned  until  the  buildings  aforesaid 
shall  be  ready  for  their  reception." 

Congress  accordingly  adjourned  on  the  24th  of  December.  On  this  day  certain  resolves 
of  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  were  presented,  and  the  following  compllmqntary  resolution 
was  passed : 

"  Raolvedy  That  Congress  entertain  a  due  sense  of  the  attention  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  in  offering  to  Congress  the  use  of  their  public  buildings  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia for  their  temporary  residence." 

NEW  YORK. 

Delegates  from  several  States  assembled  in  New  York  on  the  11  th  of  January,  1785,  according 
to  adjournment,  and  business  was  begun  on  the  17th.  Efforts  continued  to  be  made 
to  induce  a  retnnt  to  Philadelphia,  but  they  were  all  unavailing  with  the  Continental  1785 
Congress.  After  the  adoption  of  tke  Constitution  there  were  protracted  debates  and 
a  great  variety  of  propositions  with  regard  to  the  place  where  the  new  government  should 
begin  operations.  It  was  finally  decided,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  on  the  13th  of  September, 
1788,  in  Cavor  of  New  York,  which  place  continued  to  be  the  seat  of  the  old  .Congress  till  its 
dissolution  in  March,  1789.  The  last  day  on  which  any  business  was  transacted  by  the  Con- 
tinental CoBgKss  was  the  10th  of  October,  1788,  though  one  or  more  delegates  continued  to 

11 
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attend  occasionally  till  tlie  2d  of  March,  1789,  not  more  tlian  one  member  being  present  on 
any  one  day  after  the  3d  of  Noyember,  1788. 
The  first  and  second  sessions  of  the  first  Congress  nnder  the  new  Constitntion  were  held  in 

New  York.  In  July,  1790,  an  act  was  passed  *'  for  establishing  the  temporary  and 
1790    permanent  seat  of  the  goyemment  of  the  United  States."    This  act  proyided  that  the 

next  session  of  Congress  should  be  held  at  Philadelphia,  and  that  prior  to  the  first 
Monday  in  December  next,  (the  day  on  which  the  third  session  of  the  first  Congress  was  to 
begin,)  all  offices  attached  to  the  seat  of  goyemment  shoalckbe  remoyed  to  Philadelphia  and 
remain  there  until  th<*.  first  Monday  in  December,  1800,  prior  to  which  time  suitable  buildings 
for  the  accommodation  of  Congress,  and  of  the  President,  and  for  the  public  offices  of  the 
United  States,  were  required  to  be  proyided  at  the  permanent  seat  of  goyemment 

PfllLADELPHIA. 

Under  this  act.  Congress  met  at  Philadelphia  in  December,  1790,  and  its  subaequent  aeasioDi 
were  held  there  until  the  remoyal  to  Washington  in  Noyember,  1800. 


XL  FROCEEDINQS  IN  THE  CONTINENTAL  CONGRESS  FOB  ESTABUSHINa  A  P£BHAJI[ENT 

SEAT  OF  aOVE&MllENT. 

A  cessation  of  hostilities  was  proclaimed  by  Congress  on  the  11th  of  April,  1783.    On  the 
30th  of  the  same  month  it  was  moyed : 
1783        **  Whereas  it  is  of  importance  in  eyery  free  country  that  the  conduct  and  senti- 
ments of  those  to  whom  the  direction  of  public  affairs  is  committed  should  be 
publicly  known : 

** Resolved f  That  in  future  the  doors  of  Congress  shall  be  open  unless  otherwise  ordered 
by  a  yote  or  by  the  rules  of  the  house.*' 

A  motion  was  made  to  postpone  this  in  order  to  consider  the  following: 

**  That  as  soon  as  Congress  shall  have  fixed  on  some  place  where  they  may  propose  to  con- 
tinue their  residence,  and  where  they  may  haye  some  kind  of  jurisdiction  without  being 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  any  particular  State,  it  may  be  proper  to  determine  whether  the 
doors  of  Congress  shall  be  open." 

The  motion  to  postpone,  and  the  original  motion,  were  both  lost.  North  Carolina  was  the 
only  State  which  yoted  to  postpone,  and  Pennsylyania  (where  Congress  was  sitting)  was 
the  only  State  which  yoted  in  fayor  of  open  doors.  This  indirect  allusion  seems  to  be  the 
first  mention  on  the  journals  of  Congress  of  a  permanent  seat  of  government. 

Early  in  1783,  (March  2,)  the  legislature  of  New  York  offered  to  cede  the  town  of  Kingston 
for  the  seat  pf  goyemment,  and  at  a  later  date  the  legislature  of  Maryland  tendered  the  city 
of  Annapolis. 

A  gentleman  writing  from  Philadelphia,  June  3, 1763,  said :  '*  The  legislature  of  Maryland 
haye  passed  a  resolution  in  which  they  bid  high  for  the  residence  of  Congress.  They  offer 
the  city  of  Annspolis  and  its  precincts  to  be  solely  and  exclusiyely  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
CoGgpress ;  the  State  house  and  all  other  public  buildings  for  their  use  and  that  of  the  diplo- 
matic corps ;  the  goyemor's  house  for  the  residence  of  his  excellency  the  President,  [of  Con* 
gress,]  and  to  build  a  house  for  the  delegates  of  each  State,  for  which  purpose  they  appro- 
priate a  sum  not  exceeding  thirty  thousand  pounds  specie,  (dollars  at  six  shillings  each.) 
This  offer  is  for  the  permanent  residence  of  Congress.  Maryland  has  far  exceeded  tlie  pro- 
posals of  New  York.    What  think  you  of  this  kind  of  auctioneering  T' 

On  the  4th  of  June,  1783,  on  the  report  of  a  committee  to  whom  were  referred  the  acts  of 
the  legislatures  of  New  York  and  Maryland,  with  the  papers  accompanying,  Congreaa 

^^Rtsolvtd,  That  copies  of  the  act  of  the  legislature  of  Maryland  relatiye  to  the  oeasion  o£ 
the  city  of  Annapolis  to  Congress  for  their  permanent  residence,  and  also  copies  of  the  act 
of  the  legislature  of  New  York  relatiye  to  the  cession  of  the  town  of  Kingston  for  the  aane 
purpose,  together  with  the  papers  which  accompanied  both  acts,  be  traaamkled  to  tba 
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execntiTOs  of  the  respective  States,  and  that  they  be  informed  that  Congress  have  assigned 
the  first  Mouday  in  October  next  for  taking  the  said  offers  into  consideration." 

The  subject  of  a  "permanent  residence"  for  Congress  was  thus  brought  to  the  attention 
of  all  the  States,  and  four  months  were  allowed  for  reflection,  examination,  and  offers,  before 
any  action  was  proposed  to  be  taken. 

The  following  article  in  favor  of  Williamsburg,  Virguiia,  is  from  the  newspapers  of  the* day : 

"Richmond,  Virginia,  June  14^  1783. 

"  Overtures^ave  been  made  to  Congress  by  the  States  of  New  York  and  Maryland,  by 
which  the  former  has  offered  to  cede  to  Congress  the  township  of  Kingston,  in  said  State, 
as  the  future  seat  of  Congress,  together  with  an  exempt  jurisdiction  therein,  and  the  estab- 
lishjnent  of  such  jurisdiction  as  Congress  shall  think  proper.    The  State  of  Maryland  has 
offered  the  city  of  Annapolis,  (with  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  inhabitants  to  subject 
themselves  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress,)  the  assembly  house  for  the  sessions  of  Congress, 
the  governor's  house  for  the  President,  and  to  build  a  hotel  for  each  State  at  the  expense  of 
Harjland,  provided  it  does  not  exceed  £30,000,  together  with  a  jurisdiction  of  whatever 
nature  and  extent  Congress  may  judge  necessary  over  the  eity,  and  300  acres  of  the  adjoin- 
ing land.    The  advantages  which  will  derive  to  any  State  in  which  Congress  shall  establish 
the  seat  of  their  future  sessions  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  fully  weighed  by  the  legislature  of 
this  State,  and  the  convenience,  which  at  first  view  presents  itself  in  favor  of  the  city  of 
Williamsburg'  for  that  purpose,  in  which  there  are  large,  elegant,  commodious  public  build- 
ings now  vacant,  and  a  considerable  tract  of  public  lands  thereto  adjoining,  when  added  to 
the  superior  advantages  of  its  central  situation  to  all  America,  will  certainly  counterbalance 
the  liberal  offers  of  the  States  of  New  York  and  Maryland,  or  of  any  other  State." 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  New  Jersey,  (where  Congress 
was  then  sitting,)  to  his  friend  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  dated  August  26,  1783,  recom- 
mending a  western  location  for  the  seat  of  government.  He  could  not  close  without  a  little 
reminder  of  the  affair  of  June  21,  at  Philadelphia : 

'*  Where  will  Congress  establish  their  residence  7  is  a  question  much  agitated.  It  is  a 
qnestlon  of  great  importance,  no  less  to  the  United  States  in  general  than  to  the  particular 
State  which  may  obtain  this  honor. 

**  It  seems  the  general  voice  of  the  people  that  large  cities  are  to  be  avoided;  for  this 
opinion  a  variety  of  reasons  are  assigned,  too  obvious  to  need  an  enumeration.  A  small 
State  nearly  cential  ought  t5  be  preferred  to  an  opulent  State,  either  northward  or  southward, 
which  might  hazard  a  com])etition  of  interest.    On  this  account  New  Jersey  has  many  voices. 

"  Whatever  disadvantages  hereafter  mingle  themselves  wiih  the  emoluments  attending  the 
permanent  residence  of  Congress,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  real  estates  in  the  vicinity, 
and  even  throoghout  the  State,  will  instantaneously  receive  a  great  additional  value. 

*'  For  these  reasons  I  submit  to  your  consideration  a  proposal  entirely  new,  and  which  can- 
not fail  to  be  acceptable  to  your  State,  as  you  are  largely  interested  in  the  public  credit  and  can 
entertain  little  or  no  hopes  of  seeing  Congress  established  on  your  island,  however  delightful 
and  commodions  that  situation  might  be.  By  the  treaty  of  peace  and  by  the  cessions  of  the 
claims  of  suoae  States  made  and  to  be  made,  the  United  States  are  and  will  be  in  possession 
of  an  immense  extent  of  territory  lying  southward  of  the  lakes,  eastward  of  the  Mississippi, 
atid  westward  of  the  Alleghany  mountains. 

"A  late  calculator  in  a  Boston  paper  scruples  not  to  assert  that  these  lands,  at  about  sixpence 
tterliog  per  acre,  would  extinguish  the  whole  of  our  national  debt.  On  the  supposition, 
therefore,  that  Congress  should  establish  their  residence  (suppose  for  a  term  only  of  thirteen 
yeais)  at  some  of  those  commodious  and  growing  settlements,  as  Detroit,  Louisville,  Kas- 
kaskias,  St.  Vincents,  Sandusky,  &c.,  ^c,  what  an  amazing  value  would  be  added  to  that 
important  (euitory ;  how  inconceivably  would  it  accelerates  the  rapidity  of  its  settlement  and 
population*  Lest  at  first  view  yon  should  sneer  at  the  proposal  or  condemn  it  at  once  as 
chimerical,  I  pray  yon,  sir,  to  consider  the  subject  for  a  moment  in  a  serious  light.  Is  not 
the  estabUsfament  of  a  national  crbdit  an  object  of  the  first  magnitude  7  Ought  any  practi- 
eahle  me«na  ta  obtain  it  (in  consistAice  with  om  liberties)  to  be  left  nnattempted.7    But  you 
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>vill  ask,  *  have  Congress  moneys  to  expend  for  buUdings/*  &c.  7  I  answer,  perhaps  one-quar- 
ter of  the  lands  in  the  compass  of  twenty  miles  sqnarp  fixed  on  for  the  residence  of  Congress 
(whereby  they  would  be  amazingly  appreciated)  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  erect  buildings 
suitable  for  the  reception  of  a  republican  court.  But  you  will  in  fine  demand  a  security 
against  the  incursions  of  savages,  insurrections,  &c.,  &e.  To  this  I  answer,  Cotigress  may 
there  assume  a  plenary  jurisdiction,  or  model  their  government  on  the  most  perfect  plan  of 
modern  refinement,  and  lands  in  their  vicinity  being  allotted  to  those  brave  officers  and  men, 
who  have  served  through  the  late  glorious  war,  in  lieu  of  their  certificates,  they  would  plant 
themselves  around  their  patrons  as  an  impregnable  bulwark  against  the  natives,  and  Con- 
gress would  be  as  safe  as  they  ever  were  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.** 

Prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  day  on  which  the  question  of  location  was  to  be  discussed  a 
committee  was  appointed  **  to  consider  what  jurisdiction  may  be  proper  for  Congress  in  the 
place  of  their  permanent  residence.**  This  was  simply  a  question  of  jurisdiction,  without 
reference  to  locality,  and  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Philadelphia  at  the  time  of  the  mutiny 
in  June,  doubtless,  impressed  upon  Congress  the  importance  of  having  a  paramount  author- 
ity in  the  permanent  place  of  their  meetings.  On  the  5th  of  September  the  committee 
reported,  recommending  that  Congress  '*  ought  to  enjoy  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the 
district  which  may  be  ceded  and  accepted  for  their  permanent  residence,"  and  that  the  dis- 
trict so  to  be  ceded  *' ought  not  to  exceed  the  contents  of  six  miles  square,  nor  to  be  less 
than  three*mile8  square.**  This  report  was  considered  in  Congress  on  the  22d,  and  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  on  the  25th  of  September.  The  next  day  was  appointed  for  the  further 
consideration,  but  the  report  was  not  taken  up  on  that  day,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  inform- 
ally dropped,  as  no  further  notice  of  it  is  found  on  the  journals.  In  subsequent  discussions 
the  question  of  jurisdiction  was  considered  in  connection  with  that  of  locality. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  1783,  the  order  of  the  day  (as  appointed  on  the  4th  of  June)  being 
called  for  and  read,  "  to  take  into  consideration  the  propositions  of  several  States  respecting 
a  place  for  the  lermanent  residence  of  Congress,"  a  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Oerry,  aec- 
ended  by  Mr.  HoUon,  both  from  Massachusetts,  ''That  Congress  resolve  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  to  take  into  consideration  the  propositions  of  the  several  States  from 
New  York  to  Virginia,  inclusive,  respecting  a  place  for  the  permanent  remdence  of  Congrras.** 
This  was  negatived.  Two  motions  were  then  made  to  postpone  the  order  of  the  day — both 
lost ;  and  it  was 

*'  Resolved,  That  the  question  be  taken  in  which  State  buildings  shall  be  provided  and 
erected  for  the  residence  of  Congress,  beginning  with  New  Ilampshire  and  proceeding  in  the 
order  in  which  they  staud.*' 

The  vote  was  then  taken  separately  on  each  of  the  thfrteen  States.  New  Jersey  and  Mary- 
land each  received  the  votes  of  four  States ;  New  York  the  votes  of  two  States,  no  other 
State  more  than  one.    The  subject  was  then  postponed  to  the  next  day. 

October  7,  1783,  various  resolutions  and  amendments  wore  offered,  and  the  following  were 
agreed  to :         ^ 

*'  Re$olted^  That  buildings  for  the  use  of  Congress  be  erected  on  or  near  the  banks  of  the 

Delaware,  provided  a  suitable  district  can  be  procured  on  or  near  the  banks 

Falls  of  tbe   of  the  said  river  for  a  federal  town ;   and  that  the  right  of  soil  and  an 

Delaware,     exclusive  or  such  other  jurisdiction  as  Congress  may  direct  shall  be  vested 

in  tbe  United  States. 

**  Resolved,  That  the  place  on  the  Delaware  for  erecting  buildings  for  the  use  of  Congiess 
be  near  the  falls. 

"  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  repair  to  the  falls  of  Delaware  to  view 
the  situation  of  the  country  in  its  neighb<)rbood  and  report  a  proper  district  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  preceding  resolution.** 

On  the  main  point  of  these  resolution.^,  that  is  agreeing  to  the  place,  tbo  vote  was  strictly 
geographical,  every  member  north  of  Maryland  (except  Mr.  Gerry,  of  Massachusetts)  Yoting 
for  it,  and  all  others  against  it. 

The  next  day  (October  8)  a  motion  was  made  to  reconsider  these  resolutions,  '^io  order  to 
fix  on  some  other  place  that  shall  be  more  central,  more  favorable  to  the  Union,  and  sImU 
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approach  oearBT  to  that  jostice  which  is  due  to  the  southern  States."  The  motion  failed. 
The  location  of  the  "  permanent  residence"  seems  thus  to  hare  been  early  and  easily  decided, 
bnt  enbseqaent  eveots  proved  that  this  was  only  the  bef^innin^,  not  the  end,  of  the  contest. 

The  sobject  was  again  introduced  on  the  17th  of  October,  by  the  following  resolotion, 
offered  by  Mr.  Grerry,  of  Massachnsetts,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Lee,  of  Virginia : 

"Whereas  the  resolutions  of  Congress  of  the  7th  instant,  to  erect  buildiugs  for  their  use 
at  or  near  the  fi^lls  of  the  Delaware,  are  not  satisfactory  to  a  respectable  part  of  the  Uoited 
States,  five  of  which,  on  the  8th  instant,  Yoted  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  said  resolutions ; 
and  whereas  Congress  have  no  prospect  of  a  general  assent  to  any  one  place  for  their  resi- 
dence, and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  providing  buildings  for  the  alternate  resi- 
dence of  Congress  in  two  places  will  be  productive  of  the  most  salutary  effects,  by  securing 
the  mntnal  confidence  and  affections  of  the  States,  and  preserving  the  federal  balance  of 
power:  It  is  therefore, 

Rtwolted,  That  buildings  be  likewise  erected  for  the  use  of  Congress  at  or  near  the  lower 
falls  of  Potomac  or  Georgetown ;  provided  a  soitable  district  on  the  banks  of  the  river  can  be 
procnred  for  a  federal  town,  and  the  right  of  soil  and  an  exclusive  jurisdiction,  or  such  other 
as  Congress  may  direct,  shall  be  vested  in  the  United  States." 

Wheranpon  a  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Clark,  of  New  Jersey,  seconded  by  Mr.  Peters, 
of  Pennsylvania,  as  follows  : 

"  Whereas  the  motion  now  before  the  House,  made  by  the  honorable  mover  from  Massa- 
chosetta,  appears  to  involve  in  it  important  consequences  to  the  Union,  as  to  require  a  special 
and  deliberate  investigation,  unconnected  ^th  any  other  subject,  and  ought  not  to  be  deter- 
mined upon  a  motion  immediately  taken  up,  without  previous  notice  thereof  given  to  the 
States,  as  was  the  case  in  fixing  a  single  federal  town :  Therefore, 

**  Bewolved,  That  the  said  motion  be  postponed  to  the  first  Monday  in  April  next,  and 
copies  thereof  transmitted  to  the  executives  of  the  several  States." 

The  amendment  was  lost,  only  three  States,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvanis, 
TOtIng  for  it,  and  the  consideration  of  the  miun  question  was  postponed  till  the  23d. 

On  the  20tii,  the  motion  to  postpone  was  reconsidered,  and  Mr.  Qerry*s  motion  was  taken 
np«  Several  amendments  were  proposed,  and  on  the  21st  the  preamble  and  resolution  passed 
in  the  foUowing  form : 

"'^  Whereas  there  is  reason  to  expect  that  the  providing  buildings  for  the  alternate  residence 
of  Congress  in  two  places  will  be  productive  of  the  most  salutary  eflbcts,  by  securing  the 
mutnal  confidence  and  affections  of  the  States : 

**  RtMoHved,  That  buildings  be  likewise  erected  for  the  use  of  Congress,  at  or  near  the  lower 
falls  of  the  Potomac  or  Georgetown ;  provided  a  suitable  district  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
can  he  procured  for  a  federal  town,  and  the  right  of  soil,  and  an  exclusive 
jurisdiction  or  such  other  as  Congress  may  direct,  shall  be  vested  in  the   Falls  of  Slie 
United  States ;  and  that  until  the  buildings  to  be  erected  on  the  banks  of     Potoaiac 
the  Delaware  and  Potomac  shall  be  prepared  for  the  reception  of  Congress,^ 
their  residence  shall  be  alternately,  at  equal  periods  of  not  more  than  one  year  and  not  less 
than  six  months,  in  Trenton  and  Annapolis ;  and  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  adjourn  Congress  on  the  12th  day  of  November  next,  to  meet  at  Annapolis  on 
the  26th  day  of  the  same  month  for  the  despatch  of  public  business." 

Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and 
South  Carolina,  voted  in  the  affirmative;  New  York  in  the  negative ;  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  were  not  represented,  only  one  vote  being  g^veu.from 
each  of  these  States,  bnt  these  were  all  in  the  negative.  Not  less  than  two  delegates  could 
cast  the  vote  of  a  State. 

The  question  seemed  thus  to  be  again  settled ;  but  the  compromise  effected  resulted  in 
nothing,  for  the  experiment  of  holding  the  sessions  of  Congress  alternately  at  Trenton  and 
Annapolis  was  abandoned  after  a  short  trial,  and  the  impracticable  scheme  of  having  two 
permanent  seats  of  government  was  never  carried  into  effect  even  so  far  as  to  erect  public 
buildings  either  at  the  falls  of  the  Delaware  or  the  Potomac. 

Much  sport  was  made  in  the  newspapers  of  the  plan  of  having  two  federal  towns.  One 
writer,  (f^ancis  Hopkinson,)  alluding  to  the  resolution  of  Congress,  of  the  7th  of  August, 
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to  erect  "  an  equestrian  atatue  of  General  Washington  at  the  place  where  the  residence  of 
CoDfrrcss  should  be  established.*'  remarks  that  some  persons  suppose  there  may  be  a  diffi- 
culty in  carrying  out  this  resolve  if  two'seats  of  government  should  be  established.  But  he 
suggests  that  so  far  from  there  being  any  difficulty,  it  is  easy  "not  only  to  comply  with  the 
spirit  of  the  resolve  respecting  the  equestrian  statue,  but  to  make  that  very  resolve  condu- 
cive to  the  scheme  of  the  two  federal  towns ;"  and  in  a  lengthy  communication  he  describes 
bow  this  may  be  effected.  "The  spirit  and  intention  of  the  resolve  respecting  the  equestrian 
statue,"  he  observed,  "was  no  more  than  this:  that  the  said  statue  should  always  be 
where  the  House  should  sit.  To  effect  which  nothing  more  was  necessary  than  to  adjourn 
the  statue  whenever  and  wherever  they  should  adjourn  the  House,  which  might  easily  be 
done  by  mounting  it  upon  wheels.  But  this  was  not  all ;  for  if  the  horse  should  be  con- 
structed of  a  large  size,  and  framed  with  timbers  like  the  hull  of  a  ship,  it  would  become  a 
most  convenient  and  proper  vehicle  to  transport  the  members  themselves,  with  their  books, 
papers,  &c.,  from  one  federal  town  to  another." 

He  alluded  also  to  "the  enormous  expense  of  bnilding  two  federal  towns  when  one 
might  be  sufficient  for  all  purposes.**  To  obviate  this  he  proposed  "that  there  should  be 
two  places  of  al:emate  permanent  residence  agreeable  to  the  late  resolve,  and  but  one  federal 
town ;  which  town  should  be  built  upon  a  large  platform  mounted  on  a  great  number  of 
wheels,  and  be  drawn  by  a  great  number  of  horses.** 

On  the  30th  of  October  the  following  resolution  was  passed — Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina  voting  in  the 
affirmative,  and  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  in  the  negative : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  repair  to  the  lower  falls  of  the  Potomac,  to 
view  the  situation  of  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  same,  and  report  a  proper  district  for 
carrying  into  effect  the  resolution  6f  the  21st  of  October;  and  that  the  committee  appointed 
on  the  7th  of  October  to  report  the  most  suitable  place  for  erecting  buildings  for  the  accom- 
modation of  Congress  near  the  falls  of  the  Delaware,  be  directed  to  report  as  soon  as  may  be." 

The  committee  to  go  to  the  falls  of  the  Delaware  was  Mr.  Gerry,  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
S.  Huntington,  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Peters,  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Dnane,  of  New  York,  and 
Mr.  Clark,  of  New  Jersey. 

The  members  of  the  Potomac  committee  were  Mr.  Hawkins,  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Gerry, 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Carrol,  of  Maryland,  ^r.  Mercer,  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Williamsoa, 
of  North  Carolina.   *It  was  also 

**  Resolved,  That  the  President  transmit  to  the  executives  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia,  copies  of  the  acts  of  Congress  of  the  7th  instant,  respecting  build- 
ings to  be  erected  for  a  federal  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware ;  and  of  the  acts  of  the 
21st  instant,  respecting  buildings  to  be  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  for  a  second 
federal  town,  and  the  adjournment  of  Congress  to  Annapolis;  and  that  copies  be  also  trans- 
mitted to  the  several  other  States  in  the  Union.** 

December  27,  1783,  Congress  being  then  in  session  at  Annapolis,  the  committee  to  visit  the 
falls  of  the  Delaware  reported  that  they  had  "  repaired  to  Trenton  on  the  6th  of  November 
last,  and  surveyed  the  ground  from  HowelKs  Ferry  to  Lamberton,  on  the  New  Jersey  side, 
and  from  the  opposite  points  on  the  Pennsylvania  side  of  the  Delaware.  That  afiter  a 
careful  attention  they  deemed  it  expedient  to  report  a  district  in  each  of  the  said  Slates,  that 
a  preference  might  be  given  to  the  State  which  should  secure  the  soil  on  the  most  reason- 
able terms,  and  comply  with  the  resolution  of  Congress  respecting  the  jurisdiction ;  that 
the  district  on  the  New  Jersey  side  is  at  Lamberton,  and  the  district  on  the  Pennsylv&nia 
side  is  near  the  falls  of  the  Delaware,  beginning  at  a  hill  above  the  mills  owned  by  Colonels 
Wilson  and  Bird,  and  extending  a  mile  up  the  river.**  Also,  "That  the  district  which 
may  be  ceded  and  accepted  by  Congress  for  their  permanent  residence  ought  to  be  entirely 
exempt  from  the  authority  of  the  State  ceding  the  same.** 

April  14,  17H4.    The  delegates  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations 
infonned  Congress  that  the  legislature  of  said  State,  at  their  session  in  February  last, 
1784    passed  the  following  resolution : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  delegates  of  this  State  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  instmcted  to 
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lue  Umbt  infldjenoe  to  obtain  a  recess  of  Congress  as  soon  as  the  natfonal  business  will  pos- 
sibly admit.  It  is  farther  voted,  that  the  delegates  of  this  State  request  that  honorable  body 
to  adjonm  and  convene  at  Rhode  Island  in  the  coarse  of  the  next  year,  or  as  soon  as  may 
be  coDvenient,  and  that  Congress  be  informed  that  if  the  aforesaid  request  shall  be  acceded 
to,  this  State  will  prepare  suitable  buildings  for  their  accommodation." 
Aod  thereapou  moved, 

'-  Tbat  on  the  26th  day  of  May  next  the  President  adjourn  this  Congress  until  the  26th  day  of 
October  next,  then  to  meet  at  Newport,  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Planta- 
tions, and  if  a  sufficient  number  of  member^  to  form  a  house  should  not  then  meet,  that  all 
tbe  business  before  this  Congress  unfinished  at  the  time  of  said  a'ljoumment  be  referred  to 
the  United  States  in  Congress  who  shall  be  assembled  at  said  Newport  on  the  first  Monday 
in  October  next." 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hardy,  both  of  Virginia,  the  words  '*  then 
to  meet  at  Newport,  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,"  and  the 
words  '*  at  said  Newport,"  were  struck  out,  all  the  members  voting  for  striking  them  out 
except  those  from  Rhode  Island. 

A  motion  was  then  made  by  Mr.  Montgomery^  seconded  by  Mr.  Hand,  both  from  Penn- 
syJrania,  to  insert  **to  meet  at  Philadelphia,"  in  lieu  of  the  words  struck  out.  This  motion 
was  lost,  no  one  voting  in  favor  of  it  except  the  Pennsylvania  members,  and  the  one  mem- 
ber present  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Monroe,  of  Virginia,  seconded  by  Mr.  McHenry,  of  Maryland,  moved  to  postpone  the 
further  consideration  of  the  motion  under  debate,  in  order  to  take  up  the  following : 
"That  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  be  informed  that  provided  they  will  advance 

tbe  United  States pounds,  for  the  erecting  the  necessary  buildings  for  the  reception  of 

Congress  at  or  near  Greorgetown,  at  the  falls  of  the  Potomac,  it  shall  be  allowed  them  in  the 

requisitions  made  on  them  for  the  year ,  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled." 

This  motion  was  noti^eed  to.  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  voted  in  the  negative;  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  South  Car- 
olina in  the  affirmative ;  Rhode  Island  and  North  Carolina  were  divided. 

A  motion  vras  then  made  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Monro«,  to  insert  '*  Alexan- 
dria," in  lien  of  the  words  struck  out.  None  voted  in  favor  of  this  except  the  Virginia  mem- 
bers. 

It  was  then,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Beatty,  of  New  Jersey,  seconded  b^Mr.  Sherman,  of  Con* 
Becticut,  ^ 

'*  RtBolved^  In  lieu  of  the  words  struck  out,  to  insert  **  to  meet  at  Trenton,  in  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  agreeably  to  their  act  of  the  2Jst  of  October  last." 

The  question  b^ng  taken  on  the  motion  made  by  t&e  Rhode  Island  delegates^  as  thus 
amended,  it  was  lost.  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and 
New  Jersey,  voting  in  the  affirmative ;  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
and  South  Carolina,  in  the  negative ;  and  New  York  divided. 

April  36,  1784.  A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  McHenry,  of  Maryland,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Mercar,  of  Virginia,  to  postpone  the  business  then  before  the  House,  in  order  to  take  up  the 
following : 

"  RaUved,  That  as  soon  as  a  proper  place  shall  be  reported  by  the  committee  appointed 
to  view  and  report  a  proper  place  for  a  federal  town  at  or  near  Georgetown,  on  the  Potomac, 
and  the  soil  and  jurisdiction  obtained  as  well  for  the  town  on  the  Potomac  as  that  on  tbe 
Dekiware,  Congress  will  forthwith  proceed  to  erec^such  public  buildings  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  their  sessions,  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  out  of  the  common  treasury 
thereof;  tbat  the  foundations  of  the  said  buildings  shall  be  laid  at  the  same  time,  and  no 
sum  of  money  appropriated  for  the  one  unless  an  equal  sum  be  appropriated  for  the  other." 
The  motion  to  postpone  failed. 

A  ipotion  was  then  made  by  Mr.  Hardy,  of  Virginia,  seconded  by  Mr.  Read,  of  South 
Carolina,  to  postpone  the  business  under  debate,  to  take  up  the  following : 

"  Whereas  the  resolution  of  the  20th  of  October  last  provides  that  Congress  shall  reside  at 
Trenton  aad  Annapolis  alternately,  at  equal  periods,  of  not  less  than  six  months,  or  more  than 
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twelve,  until  the  baildiDgs  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  and  Delaware  be  readj  for  their 
reception;  and  whereas  tlie  delegates  from  Rhode  Island,  pursuant  to  instructtons  from 
that  State,  havo  moved  a  resolution  that  Congress  adjourn  to  Newport,  in  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  from  which  it  is  evidently  the  sense  of  that  State,  that  the  resolutions  for  two  federal 
towns  should  not  be  carried  into  effect;  and  whereas  itappean  to  be  the  sense  of  a  majority 
of  the  States  in  Congress  assembled,  by  a  motion  from  the  State  of  Connecticut,  forbidding 
the  committee  appointed  to  view  the  ground  at  or  near  Georgetown  to  proceed  in  that  busi- 
ness, until  the  farther  order  of  Congrees,  and  by  a  motion  for  allowing  the  States  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  to  advance pounds,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  public  buildings  at  or 

near  Georgetown,  and  for  giving  them  credit  for  the  same  in  the  requisition  for  the  year , 

which  last  being  negatived,  amounts  to  a  virtual  repeal  of  the  aforesaid  act ;  and  as  it  will 
be  expedient  to  fix  on  a  situation  the  most  central  to  all  parts  of  the  Union^  for  holding  the 
sessions  of  Congress : 

**  Resolved^  That  Congress  hold  their  sessions  in  Annapolis,  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  until 
they  decide  on  f  ome  place  for  their  permanent  residence,  and  the  necessary  public  buildings 
be  erected  for  their  accommodation." 

The  motion  to  postpone  was  again  lo8t,.so  neither  this  resolution  nor  the  preceding  one 
was  taken  yp  for  consideration. 

On  the  27th  day  of  May,  1784,  the  committee  on  tlie  Potomac  falls  site  repeated :  **  That 
on  the  20th  instant  the  committee  proceeded  on  the  business  mentioned,  having  been  pre- 
vented during  the  winter  by  the  inclemency  thereof,  and  afterward  by  the  sense  of  Cong^reaa. 
On  the  2l8t  the  committee  arrived  at  Georgetown,  and  viewed  the  banks  of  the  river 
Crom  that  place  to  the  lower  falls,  on  the  Maxyland  side,  and  on  the  22d,  crossing  to  tlie  Vir- 
ginia side,  they  viewed  the  banks  as  far  up  the  river  as  McCloud's  ferry,  four  or  five  miks 
above  the  lower  falls,  recrossed  the  river  and  returned  to  Georgetown,  on  the  Maryland  side. 
The  trees  being  leaved  presented  the  committee  from  a  good  view  of  the  banks  on  either 
side,  but  from  the  best  observation  they  could  make,  there  did  not  appear  to  be  a  district 
suitable  for  a  federal  town  between  Georgetown  and  the  ferry  on  either  side  of  the  Potomac, 
the  banks  and  neighboring  territory  being  much  broken  and  unsuitable  for  the  purpose. 

'*  The  committee  being  thus  disappointed  in  their  expectations,  upon  inquiry  were  informed 
that  above  the  upper  falls  the  banks  are  level  and  afforded  pleasant  prospects ;  but  they  were 
not  authorized  to  view  them. 

'*  At  Georgetown,  h^ipever,  a  little  to  the  northward  of  tbe  buildings,  is  a  rising  ground 
somewhat  broken,  but  pleasantly  situated,  and  commanding  good  water  as  well  as  other 
prospects.  At  Tuuks  Town,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  on  the  river  below  Georgetown,  there 
is  also  a  district  which  commands  fine  prospects.  Some  part  of  it  is  low,  but  the  residQe  ia 
high  and  pleasant.  The  committee  have  ordered  a  plan  of  each  of  those  districts  to  be  taken 
and  transmitted  to  Congress." 

On  the  3d  of  June,  a  week  after  the  presentation  of  the  above  report.  Congress  adjourned 
to  meet  at  Trenton  on  30th  day  of  October,  leaving  the  resolutions  for  erecting  two  fsderml 
towns,  one  near  the  falls  of  the  Delaware,  and  another  near  the  lower  falls  of  the  Potomac, 
unrepealed,  but  withput  having  selected  the  site  for  either  town. 

December  20,  1784.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Howell,  of  Rhode  Island,  seconded  by  BIr.  Jay, 
of  New  York,  tbe  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

*^ Resolved f  That  it  is  expedient  that  Congress  proceed  to  take  measures  for  procuring 
suitable  buildings  to  be  erected  for  their  accommodation. 

^^ Resolved f  {by  nine  States,)  That  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  be 
appropriated  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  erecting  such  buildings :  Provided,  iUiiwys, 
That  hotels  or  dwelling-houses  for  the  members  of  Congress  representing  the  different  States 
shall  not  bo  understood  as  included  in  the  above  appropriation. 

**  Resolved,  That  it  is  inexpedient  for  Congress  at  this  time  to  erect  public  buildiags  for 
their  accommodation  at  more  than  one  place." 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  called  for  on  these  resolutions. 

December  23,  I7ti4.  An  ordinance,  (moved  by  Mr.  Gerry,  of  Massachusetts,  and  seconded 
^y  Mr.  Howell,  of  Rhode  Island,)  for  carrying  into  execution  the  resolutions  of  tbe  ^Mti 
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instant,  and  for  fixing^  upon  a  place  for  the  residence  of  Congress  until  suitable  baildings 
sliaU  be  erected  for  their  accommodation,  was  taken  np,  and  the  following  paragraph  being 
under  debate — 

**Tliatibr  this  pnrpoee  three  commissioners  be  appointed,  with  full  powers  to  lay  out  a 
district  of  not  less  than  two  nor  exceeding  three  miles  square,  on  the  banks  of  either  side  of 
the  Delawaro,  not  lower  thau  Lamberton,  nor  more  than  six  miles  above  it,  for  a  federal 
town;*' 

A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Hardy,  seconded  by  Mr.  Monroe,  both  of  Virginia,  to  strike 
out  the  words,  **on  the  banks  of  either  side  of  the  Delaware,  not  lower  than  Lamberton, 
nor  more  than  six  miles  above  it,"  and  in  lien  thereof  to  insert,  '*  at  Georgetown,  un  the 
Potomac" 
This  amendment  was  not  agreed  to,  only  the  Virginia  members  voting  for  it. 
The  ordinance,  after  sundry  amendments,  was  finally  agreed  to  on  the  same  day.  in  the 
following  words :  ' 

**Bi  U  ordained  6y  ths  United  Slates  in  Cttngress  aseembUd^  That  the  resolutions  of  the  20th 
instant  respecting  the  erecting  buildings/or  the  use  of  Congress  be  carried  into  effect  without 
delay;  that  for  this  purpose  three  commissioners  be  appointed,  with  full  power  to  lay  out  a 
district  of  not  less  than  two  nor  exceeding  three  miles  square,  on  the  banks  of  either  side  of 
the  Delaware,  nor  more  than  eight  miles  above  or  below  the  falls  thereof,  for  a  federal  town ; 
that  they  be  aathorized  to  purchase  the  soil,  or  suth  part  of  it  an  they  may  judge  necessary, 
to  be  paid  at  proper  instalments;  to  enter  into  contracts  for  erecting  and  completing,  in  an 
elegant  manner,  a  federal  house  for  the  accommodation  of  Congress,  and  for  the  executive 
offices  thereof;  a  house  for  the  use  of  the  President  of  Congress,  and  suitable  buildings  for 
the  residence  of  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Secretary  at  War,  Secretary  of  Conj^ress, 
Secretary  of  the  Marine,  and  officers  of  the  treasury;    that  the  said  commissioners  be 
empowered  to  draw  on  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose  aforesaid  ;  that  in  choo-siug  a  situation  for  the  buildings 
doe  regard  be  bad  to  the  accommodation  of  the  States,  with  lots  for  houses  for  the  use  of  their 
delegates  respectively ;  that  on  the  24th  day  of  December,  instant,  Congress  stand  adjourned 
to  meet  at  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  11th  day  of  January  following,  for  the  despatch  of 
poblic  businesK,  and  that  the  sessions  of  Congress  be  held  at  the  place  last  mentioned  until 
the  buildings  aforesaid  shall  be  ready  for  their  reception." 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  taken  on  the  final  vote  on  the  ordinaA^.     On  the  motion  by 
which  New  York  was  inserted  as  the  place  where  Congress  should  meet  until  the  federal  town 
on  the  Delaware  was  ready,  all  votes  were  in  fiivor  of  it  except  two  from  Pennsylvania,  one 
from  South  Carolina,  and  one  from  Georgia. 
The  next  day,  December  24,  it  was 

^neMolved,  That  Congress  will  proceed  to  the  election  of  commissioners  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  purposes  mentioned  iu  the  ordinanccr  of  yesterday,  on  the  13th  of  January 
next." 

The  first  entry  which  appears  on  the  journals  respecting  the  election  of  the  three  commis- 
sioners provided  for  in  the  preceding  ordinance  is  on  the  8th  of  February,  1785,  when 
tbe  order  of  the  day  being  called  for  to  proceed  to  the  elet^tion,  a  motion  was  made  by    1785 
Mr.  Williamson,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Sitgreaves,  both  of  North  Carolina,  to  postpone 
the  order  of  the  day  to  take  up  the  following: 

"  That  the  commissioners  who  may  be  appointed  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  23d  December, 
1784,  be  instructed  to  examine  such  places  on  the  river  Delaware  within  tbe  limits  prescribed 
as  may  be  purchased  and  such  as  they  may  judge  proper  for  the  site  of  the  public  buildings ; 
to  cause  one  or  more  places  to  be  surveyed  on  each  side  of  the  river;  and  report  to  Congress 
^he  situation  and  quantity  of  land  offered  there  for  sale,  and  the  terms  on  which  the  several 
tracts  may  be  purchased,  properly  authenticated  by  the  different  proprietors." 

The  motion  to  postpone  was  not  agreed  to,  only  one  State,  North  Carolina,  voUng  in  the 
affirmative. 

A  motion  was  then  made  by  Mr*  McHenry,  of  Maryland,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Foster,  of 
New  HampsUfei 
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"  That  Congress  do  not  proceed  to  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  carry  the  ordinanee 
for  founding  the  said  fbwn  into  effect,  till  the  delegates,  representing  the  several  States,  can 
have  time  to  consult,  in  a  matter  so  important  and  momentous,  the  sense  of  their  con- 
Btituenls." 

A  question  was  made  whether  this  motion  was  in  order.  This  was  decided  in  the  affirma- 
tive, but  no  vote  was  taken  on  Mr.  McHenry*s  motion. 

On  the  9th  of  February  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  election  of  the  three  commissioners 
was  postponed  to  the  10th,  and  on  that  day  a  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Foster,  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  Long,  both  from  New  Hampshire,  for  a  further  postponement,  but  it  was  lost,  aud 
Congress  proceeded  to  the  election.  The  ballots  being  taken,  Philip  Schuyler,  esq.,  waa 
elected,  having  been  nominated  by  Mr.  W.  Livingston,  of  New  York. 

The  next  day,  February  11,  Mr.  Philemon  Dickinson  and  Mr.  Robert  Morris  were  elected 
the  two  remaining  commissioners,  the  former  having  been  nominated  by  Mr.  Stewart,  of 
New  Jersey,  aud  the  latter  by  Mr.  Ellery,  of  Rhode  Island. 

On  the  10th  of  March  a  letter  from  Mr.  Schuyler  was  read  declining  the  office  of  com- 
missioner, and  on  the  next  day,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Howell,  of  Rhode  Island,  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  Beatty,  of  New  Jersey,  it  was 

*^Rt9olvtdy  That  Tuesday  next  be  assigned  for  the  election  of  a  commissioner  for  carrying 
Into  execution  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  ordinance  of  December  23,  1784,  in  the  place  of 
Philip  Schuyler,  esq.,  who  has  declined  to  accept  that  appointment." 

While  the  foregoing  resolution  was  under  debate,  a  motion  was  made  by  the  delegates 
from  Maryland  to  strike  out  ** Tuesday,"  and  insert  "the  first  Monday  in  May,"  but  this 
received  only  the  votes  of  the  delegates  from  Maryland  and  one  of  the  delegates  from  Virginia. 

March  16,  (Wednesday,)  Mr.  John  Brown  was  elected  a  commissioner  in  the  place  of  Mr. 
Schuyler.    He  was  nominated  by  Mr.  Beatty,  of  New  Jersey. 

After  the  appointment  of  the  three  commissioners,  nothing  further  appears  to  have  been 
done  by  Congress  for  carrying  into  effect  the  ordinance  of  December  23,  1784,  for  building  a 
federal  town  near  the  falls  of  the  Delaware.  The  whole. question  with  regard  to  a  "per- 
manent residence  "  was  allowed  to  rest  for  two  years,  when  another  effort  was  made  to  pro- 
vide for  the  erection  of  public  buildings  on  the  Potomac. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1787,  a  motion  being  made  to  adjourn  from  New  York  (where  Con- 
gress was  then  in  session)  to  Philadelphia,  (where  the  convention  for  forming  the  new 
1787    constitution  was  about  to  meet,)  a  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Lee,  of  Virginia, 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  Huger,  of  South  Carolina,  to  postpone  the  motion  before  the 
house  to  take  up  the  following : 

**  Whereas  the  convenient  and  due  administration  of  the  government  of  the  United  States 
requires  that  a  permanent  situation  most  central  to  all  parts  of  the  Union  be  established  for 
holding  the  sessions  of  Congress : 

^^Rtsolvtd^  That  the  Board  of  Treasury  take  measures  for  erecting  the  necessary  public 
buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  Congress,  at  Georgetown,  on  Potomac  river,  so  soon  as 
the  soil  and  jurisdiction  of  the  said  town  are  obtained,  and  that  on  the  completion  of  the  said 
buildings.  Congress  adjourn  their  sessions  to  the  said  federal  Aown. 

*^Rtsoltedy  That  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  be  allowed  a  credit  in  the  requisition 
of  1787,  and  in  the  arrearages  due  on  past  requisitions  for  such  sums  of  money  which  they 
may  respectively  furnish  towards  the  erection  of  the  said  buildings." 

The  motion  to  postpone  for  the  above  purpose  was  lost,  four  States  (Massachusetts,  New 
York,  Virginia,  and  Georgia)  voting  for  it,  and  five  States  (New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  and  North  Carolina)  voting  against  it.  One  member  was  present  from 
Rhode  Island  and  one  from  South  Carolina.  Both  these  voted  in  the  affirmative,  but  under 
the  rules  it  required  at  least  two  members  to  cast  the  vote  of  a  State,  and  all  questions  were 
decided  by  States. 

On  Monday,  May  14, 1787,  the  federal  convention,  called  '*for  the  sole  and  express  pur- 
pose of  revising  the  articles  of  confederation"  and  *'  reporting  such  alterations  and  provis- 
ions tC&  shall  render  the  federal  Constitution  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  government  and 
the  preservation  of  the  Union,"  met  in  Philadelphia.    In  the  draft  of  a  federal  government 
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submitted  by  Charles  Pincknej,  of  South  Carolina,  on  the  29th  of  May,  it  is  provided  that 
the  legislature  of  the  United  States  shall  have  power  '*  to  provide,  for  the  establishment  of  a 
seat  of  gnvemoient  for  the  United  States,  not  exceeding  —  miles  square,  in  which  they  shall 
have  exclusive  jurisdiction."  On  the  iSth  of  August,  in  a  proposition  as  to  the  powers  to  be 
vested  in  the  legislature  of  the  United  States  referred  to  the  standing  committee  of  eleven  mem- 
bers, was  *'  the  exclusive  right  of  soil  and  jurisdiction  over  the  seat  of  govomment."  On  the 
5th  of  September,  Mr.  Brearly,  from  that  committee,  reported  among  the  powers  of  Congress 
the  power  **  to  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever  over  said  district,  (not 
exceeding  ten  miles  square,)  as  may  by  cession  of  particular  States,  and  the  acceptance  of 
the  legislature,  become  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,"  which  was  passed  in 
the  affirmative ;  and  in  these  words  this  provision  is  found  in  the  revised  draft  of  Septem- 
ber 13.  as  well  as  in  the  final  revision  which  w^as  reported  to  the  Congress  of  the  confederation 
on  the  17th  of  the  same  month,  and  by  it  referred  to  conventions  of  delegates  to  be  chosen 
in  the  several  States ;  and  the  ratifications  of  nine  States  having  been  transmitted  to  Con- 
l^ress,  were,  on  the  2d  of  July,  178B,  referred  to  a  committee  to  examine  the  same  and  report 
an  act  for  putting  the  Constitution  into  operation. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  there  was  much  discussion  and  a  great  variety  of 
motions  with  regard  to  the  place  where  the  government,  under  the  new  form,  should  begin 
ita  operations  ;  it  being  supposed  that  the  decision  of  this  question  would  ultimately  influ- 
ence Congress  in  selecting  a  locality  for  the  permanent  seat  of  government. 

July  28,   3788.    The  committee  to  whom  were  referred  the  acts  of  the  several    1788 
States,  which  had  been  transmitted  to  Congress,  ratifying  the  Constitution,  having 
reported  an  act  for  putting  the  Constitution  into  operation,  and  the  following  paragraph  hav- 
ing been  debated  and  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

*'That  the  first  Wednesday  in  Jannary  next  be  the  day  for  appointing  electors  in  the 
several  States  which  have,  or  shall  before  the  said  day  have,  ratified  the  said  Constitution  ; 
that  the  first  Wednesday  in  February  next  be  the  day  for  the  electors  to  assemble  in  their 
respective  States  and  vote  for  a  President ;  and  that  the  first  Wednesday  in  March  next  be 
the  time  and the  place  for  commencing  proceedings  under  the  said  Constitution :" 

A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Edwards,  of  Connecticut,  seconded  by  Mr.  Williamson,  of 
North  Carolina,  to  fill  the  blank  with  '*  Philadelphia."  Six  States,  (New  Hampshire,  Con- 
necticut, Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,)  voted  in  the  affirmative; 
four,  (Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  South  Carolina,)  in  the  negative,  and  two 
(Delaware  and  Georgia)  were  divided ;  so  the  motion  was  lost,  not  having  received  the  assent 
of  seven  States. 

On  the  4th  of  August  unsuccessful  motions  were  made  to  fill  the  blank  with  **  New  York" 
and  *'  Lancaster,"  but  a  motion  to  insert  '*  the  town  of  Baltimore,  in  the  State  of  Maryland," 
prevailed  by  a  geographical  vote,  Pennsylvania  to  Georgia,  (seven  States)  voting  for  it,  and 
New  Hampshire  to  New  Jersey,  (six  States)  against  it. 

The  next  day  a  motion  was  made  to  reconsider  the  preceding  resolution,  but  it  failed,  no 
State  changing  its  vote. 

On  the  6th  a  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Tucker,  of  South  Carolina,  seconded  by  Mr.  Lee, 
of  Virginia,  to  strike  out  the  words  "  the  town  of  Baltimore,  in  the  State  of  Maryland,"  and 
insert  as  follows : 

"And  whereas  a  central  situation  would  be  most  eligible  for  the  legislature  of  the  United 
States,  if  such  could  be  found  in  a  condition  to  furnish  in  due  time  the  accommodations 
necessary  for  facilitating  public  business,  and  at  the  same  time  free  of  weighty  objections 
which  might  render  it  improper  or  imlikely  to  be  the  seat  of  government,  either  permanently 
or  until  a  permanent  seat  can  be  agreed  on;  and  whereas  the  most  cflectual  means  of  obtain- 
ing finally  the  establishment  of  the  federal  government  in  a  convenient  central  situation  is 
to  leave  the  subject  to  ^the  deliberate  consideration  of  the  future  Congress,  uninfluenced  by 
undue  attachment  to  any  of  the  places  which  may  stand  in  competition  for  preference  on  so 
interesting  a  question,  and  unembarrassed  by  want  of  time  and  means  to  fix  on  and  prepare 
the  most  proper  place  for  this  purpose ;  and  whereas  the  removal  of  the  public  offices  must 
be  attended  with  much  expense,  danger,  and  inconvenience,  which  ought  not  to  be  incurred 
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bat  with  a  wellfonDded  expectation  of  adrantages  tbat  may  foUj  eottnterbalance  the  Mune ; 
and  whoroas  no  such  adTantages  can  be  expected  from  a  removal  to  anj  place  now  in  a 
condition  to  receive  the  federal  legislature ;  aod  whereaSi  in  addition  to  the  before-mentioned 
reasons,  unnecessary  changes  in  the  seat  of  gfovemment  would  be  indicative  of  instability  in 
the  national  councils,  and  therefore  highly  injurious  to  the  interests,  as  well  as  derogatory  to 
the  dignity  of  the  United  States :  Therefore, 

*'Re8oived,  That  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  be  the  place  for  eom- 
mencini?  proceedings  under  the  said  Constitution." 

A  motion  was  then  made  by  Mr.  Williamson,  of  North  Carolina,  seconded  by  Mr.  Read, 
of  Pennsylvania,  to  postpone  the  motion  before  the  House  in  order  to  take  up  the  following : 

**  Whereas  it  is  proper  that  the  seat  of  the  new  CoDg^ress  and  of  the  national  government 
should  be  placed  as  near  the  centre  of  the  Union  as  may  consist  with  present  accommoda- 
tion, in  order  that  its  influence  and  benefits  may  be  equally  felt  by  the  great  body  of  citixens 
throughout  the  United  States,  that  membelv  of  Congress  and  other  persons  may  approach  it 
with  equal  convenience  from  the  opposite  extremes,  and  that  no  species  of  partial  favor  may 
seem  to  have  been  extended  to  one  extreme  rather  than  to  the  other;  and  whereas  the  present 
residence  of  Congress  is  far  removed  from  the  centre  of  the  Union,  whether  population  or 
distance  are  considered,  since  the  new  Congress  is  to  consist  of  eight  senators  from  States  to 
the  eastward  of  New  York*  and  sixteen  from  States  to  the  southward,  and  since  there  are  to 
be  only  seventeen  members  in  the  House  of  Representatives  from  the  eastern  States,  though 
there  are  to  be  forty-two  members  from  southern  States ;  and  since  the  distance  to  the  seat 
of  government  in  the  extreme  eastern  State  is  hardly  equal  to  one-third  of  the  distance  to 
the  seat  of  government  in  the  most  southerly  State ;  and  whereas  it  is  to  be  desired  that  the 
new  Congress  may  be  cenveued  in  the  same  spirit  of  mutual  ac-commodation  which  has 
hitherto'appeared  in  all  deliberations  respecting  the  new  government,  and  that  proceedings 
under  the  said  government  may  commence  under  the  impressions  of  mutual  confidence,  with- 
out that  general  irritation  and  loss  of  time  which  must  attend  the  removal  from  an  improper 
situation,  and  without  those  painful  apprehensions  which  will  naturally  arise  from  a  measure 
that  may  seem  to  have  originated  in  an  undue  regard  to  local  considerations :  Therefore, 

Reaalvedt  That  the  sf at  of  the  new  Congress  ought  to  be  in  some  pUce  to  the  southward 
of  New  York. 

The  motion  to  postpone  was  lost ;  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  and  Georgia  voting  in  the  aiHrmative,  and  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  South  Carolina  in  the  negative. 

A  motion  was  then  made  by  Mr.  Carrington,  of  Virginia,  seconded  by  Mr.  Bingham,  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  amend  by  striking  out  the  words  *'  New  York,  in  the  State  of  New  York," 
and  in  lieu  thereof  inserting  '*  Philadelphia."  Not  agreed  to ;  the  vote  was  the  same  As  the 
preceding,  except  Georgia,  which  was  divided. 

A  division  of  Mr.  Tucker's  motion  was  then  called  for,  and  the  vote  being  taken  sqmrately 
on  the  resolving  clause  and  on  the  preamble,  they  were  both  passed ;  the  vote  on  each  bein^ 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Coimecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
South  Carolina,  in  the  affirmative ;  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North 
Carolina,  in  the  negative ;  and  Georgia  divided. 

August  13,  1788.    The  question  was  taken  on  agreeing  to  the  act  as  amended  by  Mr. 
Tucker*s  motion  of  the  6th,  and  it  was  decided  in  the  negative,  New  Hampshire,  Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut,  Nev  York,  and  South  Carolina  voting  for  it ;  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia,  against  it ;  Georgia  divided;  New  Jersey  was  not  represented,  oniy 
one  member  being  present ;  he  voted  for  it. 

The  act  '*for  putting  the  Constitution  into  operation"  was  thus  lost,  and  the  question, 
therefore,  was  not  now  before  Congress  in  any  form.  A  new  ordinance  for  the  same  purpose 
was  introduced  on  the  same  day  by  Mr.  Kearney,  of  Delaware,  seconded  by  Mr.  Contee,  of 
Maryland.  Thus  was  the  same  as  the  previous  one,  with  the  omission  of  Mr.  Tucker's 
amendment  of  the  6th  of  August,  and  leaving  the  place  for  commencing  proceedings  uiMler 
the  new  Constitution  blank.    A  second  reading  was  refused. 

fusi  26, 1788.    The  subject  was  agwn  introduced,  a  new  ordinance  being  now  moved  bj 
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Mr.  SedgpRrick,  of  Massaebasetto,  seconded  by  Mr.  Clarke,  of  New  Jersey.  This  named 
New  York,  "tbe  seat  of  tbe  present  federal  (government,"  as  tbe  **  place  for  commencing^ 
pioeeeding^  nnder  tbe  said  Constitntlon.*'  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Delaware,  moyed  to  insert  Wil- 
roiogton  instead  of  New  York.  The  amendment  and  the  original  resolution  were  both  lost. 
The  bone  of  contention  was  '*tbe  place;'*  and  it  was  onlj  a  disagreement  about  this  that 
prevented  the  passage  of  an  act  for  setting  in  motion  tbe  new  goremment 

September  2, 1788.  Mr.  Clarke,  of  New  Jersey,  seconded  by  Mr.  Sedgwick,  of  Massachu- 
setts! moved  a  new  ordinance,  providing  that  '*  the  seat  of  the  federal  government  at  that 
time,"  (the  first  Wednesday  in  March,  1789,)shonld  be  '*the  place  for  commencing  pro- 
ceedings under  the  said  Constitution.'*  This  was  lost,  MassachusettSi  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  South  Carolina  voting  for  it. 

Another  ordinance  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  Edwards,  of  Connecticut,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Sedgwick,  of  Massachusetts,  in  which  no  mention  was  made  of  any  place  for  the  meeting 
of  Congress  under  the  new  Constitution.  Mr.  Irwine,  seconded  by  Mr.  Bingham,  both  of 
Peaosylvania,  moved  to  iqsert  "Lancaster;"  lost  The  next  day  (September  3)  Mr. 
Seney,  seconded  by  Mr.  Boss,  both  of  Maryland,  moved  to  insert  **AnnapoIis  ;**  lost. 

September  4.  The  motion  made  by  Mr.  Edwards  on  the  2d  being  again  read,  a  motion  waa 
made  by  Mr.  Tucker,  seconded  by  Mr.  Huger,  both  of  South  Carolina,  that  the  same  be  post- 
poned in  order  to  take  up  the  following : 

**  Whereas,  after  long  deliberation  on  the  subject  of  a  new  Constitution,  so  far  as  the 
agency  of  Congress  is  required  to  give  it  effect,  there  appears  to  be  a  diversity  of  sentiment 
with  respect  to  the  place  for  commencing  proceedings  under  the  said  Constitution,  which 
may  prevent  a  -speedy  and  definite  decision  thereon ;  and  whereas  a  further  delay  of  the  ^ 
other  essential  parts  of  this  business  might  be  productive  of  much  national  inconvenience: 
TberefoTD, 

**  RaUoedf  That  the  first  Wednesday  in  January  next  be  the  time  for  appointing  electon 
in  the  several  States  which  before  tbe  said  day  shall  have  ratified  the  said  Constitution; 
that  the  first  Wednesday  in  February  next  be  the  day  for  the  electors  to  assemble  in  thebr 
respective  States  and  vote  for  President ;  and  that  the  first  Wednesday  in  March  next  be  Hm 
time  for  commencing  proceedings  under  the  said  Constitution,  at  snch  place  as  Congress 
shall  hereafter  appoint,  or,  failing  such  appointment,  at  the  place  which  shall  immediately 
before  the  last  mentioned  day  be  the  seat  of  Congress.*' 

The  question  to  postpone  for  the  above  purpose  was  lost,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  South  Carolina  voting  in  the  affirmative  \  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia  in  the  negative ;  and  G^rgia  divided. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  motion  made  by  Mr.  Edwards  on  the  2d  September, 
and  it  was  lost  by  the  same  vote  as  the  last,  except  that  Georgia,  instead  of  being  divided, 
voted  in  the  negative. 

The  effort  to  set  the  machinery  of  government  in  motion  under  the  new  Constitution  was 
thos  again  defeated.  No  new  attempt  was  made  in  Congress  for  a  week,  though  probably 
freqnent  consultations  were  held  among  the  members  to  effect  an  agreement,  for  when  the 
subject  was  again  introduced  a  unanimous  vote  was  soon  obtained. 

September  12, 1788.  A  motion  wae  made  by  Mr.  Lee,  of  Virginia,  seconded  by  Mr.  Gilman, 
of  New  Hampshire,  in  the  words  following: 

"  Whereas  longer  delay  in  executing  the  previous  arrangements  necessary  to  put  into 
operation  the  federal  government  may  produce  national  injury : 

"  Rewlvedf  [the  time  for  the  election,  &c.,  the  same  as  in  former  motions,  ]  and  the  present 
seat  of  Congress  the  place  for  commencing  proceedings  under  the  said  Constitution.*' 

Mr.  CoiTington,  seconded  by  Mr.  Madison,  both  of  Virginia,  moved  to  strike  out  the 
words  "  and  the  present  seat  of  Congress  be  the  place,"  and  add : 

*'And  whereas  it  is  of  great  importance  that  a  government  founded  on  tbe  principles  of 
oonciliaiion  and  impartial  regard  to  the  interests  and  accommodation  of  the  several  parts  of 
the  Union  should  commence  in  a  spirit  corresponding  with  these  principles,  and  under  every 
circumatance  calculated  to  prevent  jealousies  in  one  part  of  the  Union  of  undue  bias  in  tbe 
pubUe  oeanciia  or  measures  towards  another  part ;  and  it  is  conceived  that  those  desimble 
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purposes  will  be  much  favored  by  the  appoiniment  of  some  place  for  tbe  meetiDgof  tbenew 
government  more  central  than  tbe  present  seat  of  Congress,  and  which  will  at  the  same 
time  be  more  likely  to  obviate  disagreeable  and  iDJarioas  discussions  concerning  the  place 
n>ust  fit  for  tbe  seat  of  federal  business,  until  a  permanent  seat  be  established  as  provided 
for  by  tbe  new  Constitution : 

••  Rt solved.  That be  the  place  for  commencing  proceedings  under  the  new 

Constitution." 

This  amendment  was  not  agreed  to.  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Virginia  voted  for  it ; 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  South  Carolina 
against  it ;  Georgia  divided.    Mr.  Liee  voted  against  it 

A  motion  was  then  made  by  Mr.  Kearuey,  seconded  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  both  of  Delaware, 
to  strike  oilt  the  words  **  and  the  present  seat  of  Congress  the  place.**  This  received  only  the 
TOte  of  one  member  (Mr.  Read,  of  Pennsylvania)  besides  the  mover  and  seconder  of  the 
motion. 

Mr.  Lee*s  resolution  was  then  amended  to  read  as  follows :. 

'*  Whereas  the  convention  assembled  in  Philadelphia  pursuant  to  the  resolution  of  Con- 
gress of  the  21st  of  February,  1767,  did  on  the  17th  of  September,  in  the  same  year,  report 
to  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  a  Constitution  for  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
whereupon  Congress,  on  the  28th  of  the  same  September,  did  resolve  unanimously,  '  That 
the  said  report,  with  the  resolutions  and  letter  accompanying  the  same,  be  transmitted  to  tbe 
several  legislatures  in  order  to  be  submitted  to  a  convention  of  delegates  chosen  in  each  State 
by  the  people  thereof  in  conformity  to  the  resolves  of  the  convention  made  and  provided  in 
that  case  ;*  and  whereas  the  Constitution  so  reported  by  the  convention  and  by  Congress, 
transmitted  to  the  several  legislatures,  has  been  ratified  in  the  manner  therein  declared  to  be 
sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  the  same,  and  such  ratifications,  duly  authenticated,  hav« 
been  received  by  Congress  and  are  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  :  Therefore, 

**  Resolved,  That  the  first  Wednesday  in  January  next  be  the  day  for  appointing  electors 
in  tbe  several  States  which  before  the  said  day  shall  have  ratified  the  said  Constitution ;  that 
the  first  Wednesday  in  February  next  be  the  day  for  the  electors  to  assemble  in  their  respect- 
ive States  and  vote  for  a  President ;  and  that  the  first  Wednesday  in  March  next  be  the 
time,  and  the  present  seat  of  Congress  the  place  for  commencing  proceedings  under  the  said 
Constitution." 

W^hen  the  question  was  about  to  be  put,  the  determination  was  postponed  till  the  next  day 
by  Delaware,  any  State  having  a  right,  under  the  rules,  to  prevent  the  question  being  taken 
on  any  motion  on  the  same  day  on  which  it  was  **  agitated  and  debated."  On  the  next  day 
(September  13)  the  vote  was  taken  and  the  preamble  and  resolution  passed  without  a  dissent- 
ing vote.  The  States  were  all  represented  except  Rhode  Island,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and 
North  Carolina.  In  selecting  a  position  so  far  north  as  New  York,  one  object,  probably,  was 
to  avoid  all  those  localities  which  would  come  in  competition  before  the  new  Congress  as 
candidates  for  the  permanent  seat  of  government. 

All  the  debates  in  the  old  Congress  and  all  the  strife  and  rivalry  among  the  States  for 
establishing  a  permanent  seat  of  government  resulted  in  the  passage  of  two  resolutions  pro- 
viding for  building  two  federal  towns,  one  at  the  head  of  tide-water  on  the  Delaware,  and 
the  other  at  the  head  of  tide>water  on  tbe  Potomac,  neither  of  which  was  either  repealed  or 
executed.  Harmony  and  cordial  consent  could  not  be  secured  for  any  one  location,  and  to 
establish  two  seats  of  government.  Congress  to  meet  alternately  in  each,  and  the  officers  and 
national- archives  to  move  continually  from  one  to  the  other,  was  clearly  impracticable. 
With  regard  to  the  question  of  jurisdiction  there  was  but  little  diversity  of  opinion.  AH 
parties  seem  to  have  agreed  that  whatever  place  might  be  chosen  for  the  seat  of  government, 
it  would  be  necessary  that  exclusive  jurisdiction  should  be  vested  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  occuirenees  in  Philadelphia  on  the  21st  of  June,  J 763,  probably  aided  to  confirm  this 
opinion. 
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HL  POWBB  IN  00NORB88  OF  EXCLUSIVB  LEGISLATION. 

» 

TheConatitution  gave  to  CongreM  the  power  "  to  exercise  exclasive  legislation  in  all  cases 
whatsoever  over  such  district  (not  ezce^ing  ten  miles  square)  as  may  by  cession  of  particu- 
lar States,  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the  seat  of  government  of  the  United 
States."  Though  there  was  no  provision  on  this  subject  in  the  articles  of  confederation, 
yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  had  a  permanent  seat  of  government  been  then  established, 
CoDgress  would  have  assumed  exclusive  jurisdiction.  It  was  offered  by  several  States,  and 
the  proceedings  of  Congress  show  clearly  that  it  would  have  been  accepted.  In  the  conven- 
tion which  framed  the  Constitution  the  necessity  for  this  clause  was  considered  so  evident 
that  it  seems  to  have  been  adopted  without  opposition.  Not  so  in  all  the  State  conventions 
held  for  ratifying  the  Constitution.  In  New  York  it  waff  argued  that  the  plan  of  the  federal 
city  departed  from  evexy  principle  of  freedom,  and  that  it  would  become  a  place  *'  where 
men  are  to  live  without  labor  upon  the  fruits  of  the  labors  of  others,"  a  'Apolitical  hive 
where  all  the  drones  in  the  society^  are  to  be  collected  to  feed  on  the  honey  of  the  land." 
'*  Hallowed  ground  !'*  exclaimed  another,  *'an  Eden  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  adamant  and 
gold,  the  wealth  of  thto  whole  country  Rowing  into  it,"  and  **  nothing  so  unclean  as  State 
laws  to  enter  there.*' 

In  Virginia,  Mr.  Grayson  feared  that  Congress  might  give  exclusive  privileges  to  merchants 
residing  within  the  ten  miles  square,  and  that  in  process  of  time  the  whole  commerce  of  the 
United  States  might  be  exclusively  carried  on  by  merchants  residing  within  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment and  those  places  of  arms  which  might  be  purrhased  of  the  State  legislatures.^ 

Mr.  Mason  thought  there  were  few  clauses  in  the  Constitution  so  dangerous  as  that  which 
gave  Congress  exclusive  legislation  within  ten  miles  square.  "  This  ten  miles  square  may 
set  at  defiance  the  laws  of  the  surrounding  States,  and  may,  like  the  superstitious  days  of 
oor  ancestors,  become  the  sanctuary  of  the  blackest  crimes."  Patrick  Henry  entertained 
strong  suspicions  that  great  dangers  must  result  from  this  clause,  and  he  declaimed  vehe- 
mently upon  tyranny,  standing  armies,  exclusive  emoluments,  and  ambitious  grasps  at 
power.  But  a  large  majority  of  the  members  in  the  State  conventions  thought  with  Mr. 
Madison,  that  this  clause  in  the  Constitution  **  was  one  of  the  parts  which  would  speak  its 
own  praise." 
In  the  Federalist  ^r.  Madison  argued  thus  in  &vor  of  it : 

''The  indispensable  necessity  of  complete  authority  at  the  seat  of  government  carries  its 
own  evidence  with  it.  It  is  a  power  exercised  by  every  legislature  of  the  Union,  I  might 
say  of  the  world,  by  virtue  of  its  general  supremacy.  Without  it,  not  only  the  public 
authority  might  be  insulted  and  its  proceedings  be  interrupted  with  impunity,  but  a  depend- 
ence of  the  members  of  the  general  government  on  the  State  comprehending  the  seat  of  the 
government  for  protection  in  the  exercise  of  their  .duty,  might  bring  on  the  national  councils 
an  imputation  of  awe  or  influence  equally  dishonorable  to  the  government  and  dissatisfactory 
to  the  other  members  of  the  confederacy.  This  consideration  has  the  more  weight,  as  the 
gradual  accumulation  of  public  improvements  at  the  stationary  residence  of  the  government 
would  be  both  too  great  a  public  pledge  to  be  left  in  .the  hands  of  a  single  State,  and  would 
create  so  many  obstacles  to  a  removal  of  the  government  as  still  further  to  abridge  its  neces- 
sary independence.  The  extent  of  this  federal  district  is  sufficiently  circumscribed  to  satisfy 
•very  jealousy  of  an  opposite  nature.  And  as  it  is  to  be  appropriated  to  this  use  with  the 
consent  of  the  State  ceding  it ;  as  the  State  will  no  doubt  provide  in  the  compact  for  the  rights 
and  the  consent  of  the  citizens  inhabiting  it ;  as  the  inhabitants  will  lind  sufficient  indnce- 
ments  of  interest  to  become  willing  parties  to  the  cession ;  as  they  will  have  had  their  voice 
in  the  election  of  the  government  which  is  to  exercise  authority  over  them ;  as  a  municipal 
legislature  for  local  purposes,  derived  from  their  own  suffrages,  will  of  course  be  allowed 
them ;  and  as  the  authority  of  the  legislature  of  the  State,  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded 
part  of  it,  to  concur  in  the  cession  will  be  derived  from  the  whole  people  of  the  State,  in 
their  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  every  imaginable  objection  seems  to  be  obviated." 

In  several  of  the  States  amendments  were  proposed,  explaining  or  qualifying  this  clause 
of  the  Constitution,  but  no  alteration  has  been  made,  and  it  now  stands  as  it  was  originally 
adopted.  ^ 
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When  Congress  removed  to  the  pennsnant  seat  of  gOTommeDt,  and  was  abont  to  legislate 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  it  was  objected  that  the  people  of  the  District  had  continued 
far  an  hundred  jears  to  live  happily  under  their  respective  State  governments,  and  thai 
therefore  it  was  not  necessary  for  Congress  to  legislate  at  all  on  the  subject.  In  reply,  Mr. 
Harper  (probably  having  reference  to  the  occurrences  in  Philadelphia  on  the  21st  of  June, 
1783)  said  t 

'*  But  the  provision  of  the  Coostitution  on  this  subject  had  not  been  made  with  this  view. 
It  was  made  to  bestow  dignity  and  independence  on  the  government  of  the  Union.  It  was 
to  protect  fronv  such  outrages  as  had  occurred  when  it  was  differently  situated,  when  it  was 
without  competent  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  power  to  insure  to  itself  respect.  While 
the  government  was  under  the  guardianship  of  State  laws,  those  laws  might  be  inadequate 
to  its  protection  ;  or  there  might  exist  a  spirit  hostile  to  the  general  government,  or,  at  any 
rate,  indisposed  to  give  it  proper  protection.  This  was  one  reason  among  others  for  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  confirmed  and  carried  into  effect  by  the  acts  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  and  by  the  act  of  Congress.*' 


17.  PBOCEEDINOS  UNDEB  THE  CONSTITUTION  FOR  ESTABU8HING  A  PERMANENT  BEAT 

OF  GOVERNMENT. 

On  the  "  first  Wednesday  in  March,"  1789,  (the  4th, )  the  day  appointed  for  "  commencing 
proceedings  *'  under  the  Constitntion,  several  members  of  both  houses  assembled  in 
1789  New  York,  but  there  was  no  qupmm  of  the  House  of  Representatives  until  the  1st  of 
April,  nor  of  the  Senate  until  the  6th,  on  Which  last  day  the  votes  for  President  and 
Vice-President  were  opened  and  connted.  On  the  21st  of  April  Vice-President  Adams  was 
"introduced  to  the  chair*'  of  the  Senate,  and  on  the  30th  President  Washington  was 
inangnrated.  The  oath  of  office  was  administered  by  the  chancellor  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  afler  which  the  chancellor  proclaimed,  *'  Lang  live  Qtorge  Washington^  Prtsident  of 
the  United  States"  The  inaugural  address  was  delivered,  and  the  President,  Vice-President, 
and  both  houses  of  Congress  then  proceeded  to  St.  Paul's  chapel,  where  divine  service  was 
performed  by  the  Right  Reverend  Samuel  Provost,  chaplain  of  Congress.  The  new  govern- 
ment was  now  ovganiased. 

Duriug  the  firpt  session  of  Congress,  resolutions  of  several  State  legislatures  and  nnmerons 
memorials  and  petitions  were  presented  on  the  subject  of  the  seat  of  government.  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  and  Virginia  offered  ten  miles  square  within  their  respective  States,  and 
petitions  were  received  from  Trenton,  in  New  Jersey ;  Lancaster,  Wright's  Ferry,  Yorktown, 
Carlisle,  HaiTisburg,  Reading,  Germantown,  in  Pennsylvania ;  and  Baltimore  and  George- 
town, in  Maryland,  representing  their  willingness  to  put  themselves  and  fortunes  under 
the  exclusive  legislation  of  Congress,  and  urging,  with  various  degrees  of  eloquence  and 
importunity,  the  salubrity,  scenery,  hospitality,  facility  of  access,  convenience  of  accom- 
modations, abundance  of  provisions,  and  other  advantages  afforded  by  their  respective  towns. 

While  the  subject  was  under  debate  in  Congress,  the  weapons  of  ridicnle  and  of  argument, 
and  in  rhyme  as  well  as  prose,  were  employed  by  the  newspaper  press  in  advocating  or 
opposing  different  locations.  Two  of  these  may  be  quoted  as  specimens  of  a  class.  The 
fifst  was  a  burlesque  on  a  petition  from  one  of  the  towns  in  Pennsylvania,  and  ran  thus : 

PETITION. 

Whereas  it  is  of  consequence 
Congress  should  j!z  its  residence^ 
That  seat  of  honor  and  renown 
Ycleped  long  since  the  **  Federal  Town"— 
The  people  of  this  pleasant  borough. 
From  a  conviction  just  and  thorough 
That  there's  no  other  situation 
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Can  eqnal  it  In  all  the  nation, 
Tonr  honon  do  most  hnoiblj  prax 
1 0  make  It  yoar  abode  for  aye. 
Nature  provideth  here  ao  ample, 
Wp  only  can  select  a  sample 
Of  what  this  blessed  place  affords, 
Enongh  to  tempt  a  Houro  of  Lords ! 
Where'er  yon  turn  your  wondering  eyes, 
Ten  thousand  pleasing  proRp(*cts  rise ! 
The  streams  meandering  throng  h  the  vales ; 
**  Biue  Hilli,  *'  whoi^e  height  the  skies  assaiUi 
The  air  salobrions,  sweet  and  bracing, 
All  fogs  and  noxious  vapors  chasing ; 
And  as  no  mortal  man  can  think 
But  you  all  must  eat  and  drink, 
Our  markets  give,  ye  gods,  such  meat 
As  ye  in  your  own  hotels  eat 
We've  beef,  and  veal,  and  lamb,  and  mottoiit 
As  fine  as  e*er  was  table  put  on ; 
And  dunghill  fowls,  wild  ducks  and  wldgSMis, 
And  snipes,  and  geese,  and  quails,  and  pigeoniy 
Pheasants  and  ortolans,  be  sure. 
To  please  the  daintiest  epicure. 
Our  Schuylkin  gives  us  fish  in  plenty. 
Of  sorts  we  reckon  more  than  twenty; 
As  shad  and  alewives,  pretty  picking, 
Without  a  bone  your  throat  to  stick  in ; 
Tliat  Bchuylkill,  theme  of  fntnre  song, 
Upon  whose  waves  are  home  along 
Two  hundred  thousand  sacks  of  whoati 
Transported  in  Musketo  fieet— 
Musketo  fleet  f  Yes,  here  in  peace, 
^  Congress  may  sit  till  time  shall  cease, 

Nor  ships  with  honid  broadsides  scare  *eaif 
Nor  soldier  with  a  gun  come  near  'em. 
At  present  we've  thiee  hundred  bouses, 
AJl  filleil  with  loving  wives  and  spoosesi 
Best  timber,  shingles,  scantling,  boaids, 
The  neighborhood  great  store  affords; 
We'll  give  yon  stones  all  veined  with  blii% 
And  thank  you  when  you  take  them  too ; 
But  as  for  bricks  yon  pay  for  making, 
They  cost  us  time  and  pains  in  baking. 
We've  carpenters  and  masons  good, 

As  ever  worked  in  stone  or  wood ; 

■ 

Artists  in  every  kind  of  work. 
To  build  yon  houses  in  a  jerk. 
We've  barbers,  tailors,  and  shoemaken, 
Pie-women,  hucksters,  brewers,  baken; 
Taverns  in  plenty,  too,  abound. 
And  here  and  there  a  church  \$  found. 
Besides  all  these,  there  are  "exterion," 
We  need  not  mention  onr  superiorti 
Both  for  eonvenience  and  delight, 

12 
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To  crown  the  daj  and  eke  fbe  lilglit. 

Then  come,  good  sin,  inalie  thte  jonr  aeat, 

Where  nature's  choloait  hoantiee  meet ; 

The  public  good  prompts  this  petition  ^ 

From  jroors,  with  refeienoe  and  submission. 

The  other  was  designed  to  ridicule  the  selection  of  an  iatstlor  and  eoontry  podilon  for  tfie 
seat  of  govemment 

rat  SURAL  KKtVIAT. 

O,  what  a  charming  thiofCt  and  pse^ft 
To  have  a  noble  federal  city .' 
Surpassing,  in  few  years  to  oooiet 
Ail  that  history  says  of  Bome ; 
That  ancient  seat  of  arts  and  wan, 
The  mother  of  eternal  jars ! 
Not  near  old  ocean's  margin  built, 
Where  blood  by  hogsheads  may  be  spUt, 
Wheve  ehipe  which  Tomit  smoko  and  fire 
M»J  force  the  people  to  retire: 
May  set  a-scampering  our  patricians, 
Cursing  all  maritime  positions. 
Besides,  all  seap*)rt  towns,  we  know. 
The  floods  of  horrid  vice  o'erflow^ 
There  bu8i«.ess,  noise,  and  dissipatkMi, 
Distract  the  mlers  of  the  nation ! 
There  mom  and  neon,  and  midnight  nfdi% 
With  a  long  last  of  syren  devils- 
Balls,  treats,  and  visits— arts  cajoling, 
Will  set  their  wits  and  serves  ndUng , 
Till  on  the  rocks  of  tempting  beenty 
They  shipwreck  honor,  trutli,  and  daly; 
No,  let  ns  to  the  woods  repair. 
For  peace  and  innocence  dwell  there  i 
There,  in  the  araes  beyond  the  flood. 
When  men  were  fmgal,  wise^  and  good. 
Beneath  an  oak  or  beecben  shade, 
^  Tlie  best  of  human  laws  were  made; 

Thciy  wantod  then  no  qeniial  statlen— 
Their  Federal  Hall  the  whole  ereatioa. 
Then  let  as  to  the  woods  rspair. 
And  build  a  federal  city  there. 
Where  nature  never  fails  to  please^ 
In  hills  and  dales,  and  shrubs  and  trses; 
Where  ancient  sages  gathered  knowledgtb 
Without  the  aid  of  ciiurch  or  ooUega, 
Secluded  finom  the  noisy  hive,  j 

Who  bnsinass,  arts,  and  pleasure  drive, 
"  In  the  cool  grot  and  moasy  e^" 
Where  truth  and  inspiration  dwell, 
Witlumt  a  buuing  in  our  ears 
Of  speculators'  hopes  and  fears. 
What  laws  and  statates  shall  be 
Td  help  the  basket-making  trade; 
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To  regakte  th«  coontiyToadfl, 
And  clear  the  neighborhood  of  toads ; 
To  regelate  the  lime  for  hatching  , 
Hen*8  eggs,  and  thad  and  oyster  cateUogf 
What  tine  is  best  to  ring  the  swine, 
And  other  business  in  that  line; 
To  bind  in  leagues  of  fixed  opinion, 
The  States  who  form  this  great  dominion  t 

On  the  27th  of  August,  I789,  in  the  Housoof  B^resentatives,  Mr.  Beott,  of  PennsjlTania^ 
moTsd  *'  that  •  permanent  residence  ought  to  be  fixed  for  the  general  goYernment  of  the 
United  States  ai  some  conyenieni  place  as  near  the  centre  of  wealth,  population,  and  extent 
of  territory  as  may  be  consistent  with  conTenience  to  the  navigation  of  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
and  having  due  regard  to  the  particular  situation  of  the  western  country ;"  and  moved  to 
nske  this  motion  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  3d  of  September.    This  was  warmly  debated, 
a  number  of  soemben  urging  the  postponement  of  the  subject  till  the  next  session.    After 
lull  discussion,  during  which  it  was  said  that  no  qutstion  could  have  a  greater  tendency  to 
produce  broils  and  dissensions,  and  that  the  government,  illHMmented  and  feeble  as  it  was, 
night  not  withstand  the  shock  of  such  a  measure,  the  motion  was  agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  ^J7 
to  23,  and  on  the  3d  of  September  the  question  was  taken  up  and  the  whole  subject  of 
fixing  on  a  place  for  the  seat  of  government  was  thrown  open  for  debate.    On  the  7th  three 
iMolntions  were  adopted  by  the  House.    The  first,  the  one  offered  by  Mr.  Scott,  and  thready 
given ;  the  second,  offered  by  Mr.Qoodhne,  of  Maine,  **  that  the  pemmnent  se»t  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  Stetes  ought  to  be  at  some  convenient  place  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
SnsqnehannA,  in  the  State  of  PennsyWnuia;*'  and  the  third  oAered  by  Mr.  Fitasimmons,  of 
FtoonsylvaniA,  authorising  the  President  toiappoint  three  commissioners  to  select  and  pur- 
chase  the  site  on  the  Susquehanna,  and  to  erect,  within  four  years,  suitable  buildings;  and 
slso  authorising  a  loan  of  a  hundred  jboasand  dollars  for  the  purpose ;  aod  on  the  ^id  of 
September  a  bill  pursuant  to  these  resolutions  was  paaeed  by  a  vote  of  31  to  17. 

On  the  fame  day  the  bill  was  taken  up  in  the  Senate,  and  amendmento  were  afterwards 
msde  which  radically  altered  ite  nature.  On  the  24th  the  location  on  the  Susquehanna  was 
stricken  ont,  and  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Vice-President  the  following  words  were  inserted : 
"In  the  counties  of  Philadelphia,  Chester,  and  Bucks,  and  State  of  Pennsylvania,  including 
within  it  the  town  of  Germantown,  and  such  part  of  the  Northern  Liberties  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  as  sre  not  excepted  by  the  act  of  cession  passed  by  the  legitflature  of  Pennsyl- 
vsnia.'*  On  the  2Gth  the  bill  passed,  (yeas  10,  nays  7,)  and  was  returned  as  amended  to  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

In  the  House  the  contest  had  been  almost  wholly  between  the  Susquehanna  and  the 
Potomac,  and  when  the  bill  came  back  fma  the  Semite  ee  thonmgfaly  altend,  and  only  three 
days  femeining  till  the  time  set  for  adjoumuDg,  streng  efforte  were  made  to  postpone  it  to  the 
next  session.  It  was  said  that  in  all  the  long  argumente  which  the  question  bad  drawn  out, 
the  place  fixed  on  by  the  Senate  had  never  been  mentioned,  and  that  the  question  the  HoufM 
was  now  called  to  consider  was  entirely  new.  The  reasons  which  influenced  the  Senate  to 
decide  in  favor  of  the  Delaware  do  not  appear,  as  that  body  sat  with  closed  doors.  The 
House  proceeded  with  the  bill,  and  the  amendmento  of  the  Senate  were  agreed  to  on  the  28th 
by  a  vote  of  31  to  24,  with  a  proviso,  added  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Madison,  that  the  laws  of 
Pennsylvania  should  continue  in  operation  in  the  ceded  district  until  otherwise  provided  by. 
Congress.  This  proviso  defeated  the  bill.  It  made  action  on  it  by  the  Senate  again  neces- 
saiy,  and  when  taken  up  the  same  day  in  that  body  its  further  consideration  was  postponed 
till  the  next  session.    Tho  next  day  (Iii9th)  Coagiess  acljonrned. 

mVSTLTAiaA  4€T  OF  dssioir. 

While  tlMie  propositions  were  under  debate  in  Congress^  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania 
(m  the  4tli  of  September,  17i^)  pestfsd  the  foUowing  act  oflfering  to  cede  tan  miles  square  and  ^ 
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Mdasive  legislation,  except  orer  **  the  city  of  FliiladelphiA,  the  district  of  Soatkwark,  and 
part  of  the  Northern  Liberties  :*' 

AN  ACT  to  cede  to  the  United  Stutas  the  right  to  exercise  exclusive  legislation  over  snch  dis- 
trict as  may  become  the  seat  of  goverament  thereof  within  this  Commonwealth. 

SbcHon  1.  It  being  directed  and  established  bj  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  that 
the  Congress  thereof  shall  have  power  to  exercise  exclnsive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever 
ewer  such  district,  not  exceeding  ten  miles  square,  as  may  by  cession  of  particular  States  and 
the  acceptance  of  Congress  become  the  seat  of  government  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
same  appearing  to  be  just  and  reasonable,  and  this  bouse  being  willing  to  make  such  cession 
as  aforesaid,  over  such  district  as  roaj  be  chosen  within  this  State  for  the  purpose  aforesaid: 

8bc.  2.  Be  U  tmactti,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted,  bff  the  repreemt^ttives  of  the  freemtn  of  tAe 
C&mmomweatth  of  Pemmyloanim,  in  generot  aeeemhty  nut,  mud  by  authonty  of  the  §ame.  Thai 
the  right  and  power  to  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever  over  such  distrid 
or  part  of  this  State,  not  eiceeding  ten  miles  square,  as  shall  be  accepted  and  located  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  become  the  seat  of  government  thereof,  shall,  so  soon  as 
such  district  shall  be  accepted,  located,  and  become  the  seat  of  the  said  government,  be,  and 
the  same  hereby  is,  ceded  to  and  vested  in  the  sajd  United  States,  and  this  State  shall  there- 
upon be,  to  sU  intents  and  purposes,  irrevocably  divested  thereof  and  of  all  authority  what- 
soever therein. 

8bc.  3.  Provided t  neverthde$$,  and  ii  if  her^y  enacted  and  deefared  by  the  awtkorUy 
iforeeaid,  That  the  power  of  exercising  exclusive  legislation  in  and  over  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia and  the  district  of  Southwark,  and  that  part  of  the  Northern  Liberties  included  within 
a  line  running  parallel  with  Vine  street  at  the  distance  of  one  mile  northward  thereof  ftmn 
the  river  Schuylkill  to  the.  southern  side  of  the  main  branch  of  Cohocksinck  creek,  theaea 
down  the  said  creek  till  it  falls  into  the  Delaware,  (other  than  the  marsh  land,  and  so  much 
of  the  adjoining  marsh  or  fast  land  on  the  same  side  of  the  said  creek  as  shall  be  neoessaiy 
for  the  erecting  any  dams  or  woriu  to  command  the  water  thereof,)  shall  be,  and  the  sama 
are  hereby,  excepted  out  of  this  grant  and  cession,  and  retained  by  this  Commonwealth. 

▼mOlMIA  ACT  OF  CB88IOV. 

Before  Congress  met  again  the  assembly  of  Virginia  passed  an  act  ceding  to  the  United 
States  ten  miles  square  in  any  part  of  the  State  that  Congress  might  select,  and  reciting  the 
advantages  of  a  location  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  above  tide-water,  in  which  the  States 
of  Penrsylvaoia,  Maryland,  and  Virginia  might  participate,  evidently  referring  to  that  part 
of  Virginia  which  approaches  near  to  Pennsylvania.  The  act  was  passed  December  3,  1789, 
and  is  as  follows : 

AN  ACT  for  the  esssion  of  tan  mllea  iqnara,  or  any  leaser  quantity  of  territory  within  this 
State,  to  the  United  Btatea  in  Oongteas  aaaemhled,  for  the  permanent  aeat  of  the  genenJ 
government. 

I.  Whereas  the  equal  and  common  benefits  resulting  from  the  administration  of  the  gen- 
eral government  will  be  best  diffused,  and  its  operations  become  more  prompt  and  certain,  hy 
establishing  such  a  situation  tor  the  aeat  of  the  said  government  as  will  be  most  central  and 
convenient  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  at  large,  having  regard  as  welt  to  population, 
extent  of  territory,  and  a  free  navigation  to  the  Atlantic  ocean  through  the  Chesapeake  bay« 
aa  to  the  most  direct  and  ready  communication  with  our  fellow*citisens  in  the  western  fron- 
tm  i  and  whereas  it  appears  to  this  assembly  that  a  situation  combining  all  the  considera- 
tlbns  and  advantages  before  recited  may  be  had  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Potomac,  above 
Itfe- water,  in  a  country  rich  and  fertile  in  soil,  healthy  and  salubrious  in  climate,  and 
abounding  in  all  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life,  where,  in  a  location  of  ten  milea 
aqnare,  it  the  wisdom  of  Congress  shall  so  direct,  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Maiyland,  and 
Virginia  may  participate  in  such  location : 

II.  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  gnurui  atfemUf ,  That  a  tract  of  eonniiy  not  exceeding 
Ian  miles  square,  or  any  lesser  quantity,  to  be  located  within  the  limits  of  the  Slate,  and  in 
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soy  part  ihtnof  as  Coogren  maj  by  law  direct,  shall  be,  aod  the  same  is  hereby,  forever 
ceded  and  reliDqttished  to  the  Congress  and  (government  of  the  United  States,  in  full  and 
absdnte  rigrht  and  exulnsive  jnrisdiction,  as  well  of  soil  as  of  persons  residing  or  to  reside 
thereoD,  pnrsnant  to  the  tenor  and  effect  of  the  eighth  aecUon  of  the  fir»t  article  of  the  Coxt- 
•titation  of  the  g^vernraent  of  the  United  States. 

III.  ProwtdMtt  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  vest  in  the  United 
Stales  any  right  of  property  in  the  soil,  or  to  affect  the  rights  of  individuals  therein,  other- 
wise than  the  same  shall  or  may  be  transferred  by  such  individuals  to  the  United  States. 

lY.  And  provided  alto.  That  the  jnrisdiction  of  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth  over  the 
penens  and  property  of  ipdividuals  residing  within  the  llniita  of  the  cession  aforesaid  shall 
not  eease  or  determine  until  Congress,  having  accepted  the  said  cession,  siiall  by  law  pro- 
vide for  the  government  thereof,  under  their  jurisdiction,  in  manner  provided  by  tho  article 
of  the  Censlilation  before  xecited« 

MARYLAND  ACT  OF  CESSTON. 

▲n  act  of  cession  had  been  passed  by  Maryland  nearly  a  year  previously',  (December  23» 
1788;)  and  is  as  follows : 

AN  ACT  to  cede  to  Congress  a  district  of  ten  miles  square  in  this  State,  for  the  seat  of  got* 

emment  of  the  United  States. 

B$  ii  emaeUd  hn  the  gtrnttal  a$sembly  of  Marylumd,  That  the  representatives  of  this  State  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  appointed  to  assemble 
at  New  York  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  March  next,  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  authorized  and 
required,  oo  the  behalf  of  this  State,  to  cede  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  any  distrii  t  in 
this  State,  not  exceeding  ten  miles  square,  which  the  Congress  may  fix  upon  and  accept  for 
the  seat  of  govemmeni  of  the  United  States. 

Tirginia  also  offered  to  advance  $120,000  and  Maryland  |73,000  for  the  purposes  of  the 
federal  city,  in  case  it  should  be  established  on  the  bankn  of  the  Potomac. 

At  the  second  session  of  Congress  proceedings  for  establishing  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment originated  in  the  Senate.  The  bill  left  unfinished  at  the  preceding  session  was  1790 
sot  again  taken  up.  but  a  new  one  was  introduced  on  the  31st  of  May,  1790,  by  Mr. 
Butler,  of  South  Carolina,  in  which  the  place  was  left  blank.  On  the  2d  of  June  this  bill 
was  reiened  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Mr.  Butler,  of  South  Carolina ;  Johnston,  of  North 
CaroKna;  Henry,  of  Maryland;  Lee,  of  Virginia,  and  Daiton,  of  Massachusetts.  On  the 
8th  the  committee  made  the  following  report: 

"That,  in  their  opinion,  taking  a  combination  of  circumstances  into  consideration,  the 
present  session  is  a  proper  time  for  fixing  on  the  permanent  residence  of  Congress  and  the 
government  of  the  United  States;  and.  after  duo  consideration,  recommend  that  it  be  placed 
on  the  eastern  or  northeastern  bank  of  the  Potomac 

"Your  committee  further  recommend  that  such  sums  of  money  as  may  be  offered  by  the 
States  tor  the  carrying  this  bill  into  effect  may  be  accepted  of;  then  the  bill  will  read  thus: 
*And  to  accept  grants  of  money  or  lands.*  Your  commitlee  were  of  opinion  that  C'ongreee 
can  best  determine  the  lime  to  be  allowed  for  completing  the  buildings. 

"With  respect  to  the  temporary  residence  of  Congress,  your  committee,  after  weighing  all 
circumstances,  consider  the  ground  of  choice  to  be  so  narrowed  as  to  be  fully  in  view  of  tha 
Senate. 

"  Your  committee  recommend  that  the  Senate  should  agree  with  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
bill" 

The  opinion  of  the  Senate  was  taken  whether  it  be  expedient,  at  this  time,  to  determine  upoD 
any  place  for  the  permanent  seat  of  the  government,  and  it  was  decided  in  the  negative  by 
the  easting  vote  of  the  Vice-President  It  was  then  ordered  that  the  considerittion  of  the  bill 
be  resumed,  the  import  of  the  committee  being  rejeeted. 

A  motion  to  insert  "  the  easterly  bank  of  the  Potomac*'  was  negatived  by  a  vote  of  9  to 
15.  **  Baltimore  '*  was  proposed,  and  lost — ^yeas  7,  nays  17.  "  Wilmington,  in  the  State  ot 
Delaware,**  was  also  moved  and  disagreed  to.    Several  BMUcpa  to  postpone  were  made,  alao . 
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aoiotion  to  reject  the  first  enacting^  clause,  but  none  were  agreed  to.    Withottk  oomittg  t» 
any  ilecUion,  a  motiun  to  adjourn  was  carried. 

The  subject  was  not  resumed  till  tlic  2dtb  of  June.  On  that  day,  the  Senate  haTfng  midtf 
consideration  a  resolve  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  1  Ith  of  Jane«  **  That  whet 
the  two  houses  shall  adjourn  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bep* 
resentatives  do  adjourn  their  respective  houses  to  meet  and  hold  their  neit  eessioa  at  the 
town  of  Baltimore,"  a  motion  was  made  and  carried  to  postpone  the  consideiation  tbeieof  te 
take  up  the  "bill  to  determine  the  permanent  seat  of  f^ovemment  of  the  United  Stotee." 
The  Senate  then  resumed  the  second  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  representation  of  John  O^Doonell,  in  behalf  of  himself^and  others,  eitiieos  of  Balti* 
more  town,  stating  that  town  to  be  exceedingly  commodious  and  eligible  for  the  pcfmaiicttl 
seat  of  government  of  the  United  States,  and  the  representation  of  Robett  Peters,  in  befaetf 
of  bimnelf  and  other  freeholders  and  other  inhabitants  of  Georgetoa n,  for  the  sane  pnrposoi 
were  severally  read.  A  motion  to  insert  ''Baliimore"  in  the  bill  was  again  made  and 
rejected — yeas  10,  nays  15.    It  was  then  moved  to  insert  the  following  words: 

*'  On  the  river  Potomac,  at  some  place  between  the.  months  of  the  Eastern  Branch  end  t]M 
€!onnogocheague,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  accepted  for  the  permanent  seat  of  the  govern* 
nent  of  the  United  States :  Provided^  nrvtrthfUsM,  That  the  operation  of  tlie  laws  of  the 
State  within  such  district  shalj  not  be  aflfected  by  this  acceptance  uutil  the  time  fixed  fur  the 
nmoval  of  the  government  thereto,  and  until  Congress  shall  otherwise  by  law  provide." 

Thiti  passed  by  a  vote  of  16  yeas,  9  nays.  The  me 'libera  rotiug  in  the  negative  were 
Messrs.  Wingate,  of  New  Hampshire ;  Dalton  and  Strong,  of  Massachusetts ;  Stanton,  of 
Rhode  Island  ;  Ellsworth  and  Johnson,  of  Connecticut;  King  and  ^k:huyle^,  of  New  York ; 
and  Paterbon,  of  New  Jersey.  **  The  place**  was  now  determined  upon,  and  this  daiiee 
formed  a  part  of  the  act  finally  adopt»'d  by  both  houses  of  Congress  and  approved  by  tha 
President,  and  after  further  amendment  and  an  ineffectual  motion  to  strike  ont  the  words 
'*  between  the  mouths  of  the  Eastern  Branch  and  the  Connogocheague,**  and  insert  '*witfaitt 
thirty  miles  of  Hancock  town,"  the  bill  passed  on  the  I  at  day  of  July  by  a  majority  of  011I7 
two ;  14  voting  in  the  affirmative  and  12  in  the  negative.    The  vote  was  aa  follows : 

Vea«.— Laogdon,  New  Hampshiie;  Elmer,  New  Jersey;  Maclay  and  Morris,  PennsyU 
yania:  Bassett  and  Read,  Delaware;  Carroll  and  Henry,  Maryland ;  Lee  and  Walker,  Yir- 
ginia;  Hawkins  and  Johnston,  N^rih  Carolina;  Butler,  South  Carolina;  Onnn.  Oeorgia. 

Aiwys.— Wingate,  New  Hampahire;  Dalton  and  Strung,  Maaaachusetta ;  Foster  and  Stan- 
ton, Rbode  Island;  Ellsworth  and  Johnson,  Connecticut;  King  and  Schuyler,  New  York; 
Paterson,  New  Jersey:  Izard,  South  Carolina;  Few,  Oeorgia. 

July  2,  1790.  The  bill  *'for  establishing  the  temporary  and  permanent  seat  of  tha  gar- 
etnment*'  which  had  passed  the  Senate  was  read  twice  in  the  House  and  c«)mmitted. 

July  6.  In  Committee  of  the  Whole  Mr.  Sherman,  of  Connecticut,  moved  that  the  word 
Potomac  should  be  struck  out  and  a  distiict  to  include  the  town  of  Baltimore  be  in^erted  ; 
seconded  by  Mr.  Burke.  The  subject  was  again  fnily  debated  with  regard  to  the  **  temporary^ 
aa  well  as  '*  permanent*'  seat  of  government.  Mr  White,  of  Virginia,  otiserved  that  if  this 
house  was  alone  to  be  consulted  on  the  principle  of  acoonmodation,  Baltimore  in^;lil 
answer ;  but  when  it  ia  considered  that  this  bill  originated  in  the  Senate,  and  in  which  thia 
place  haa  been  repeatedly  rejected.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  clause  is  struck  ont  the  bill  will 
be  lost  Mr.  Lee,  of  Virginia,  insisted  that  Baltimore  is  aa  far  south  as  the  place  propoaed, 
besides  being  exposed  by  its  frontier  position  on  the  sea ;  we  are  not  confined  by  the  bill, 
taid  he,  to  a  particular  spot  on  the  Pot«)mac  hot  may  fix  on  a  spot  aa  far  north  as  the  gen- 
tlennn  from  Connecticut  wishes.  Mr.  Burke,  of  South  Carolina,  said  there  was  no  political 
necessity  for  removing  the  temporary  seat  of  government  from  New  York  to  Philadelpfaift. 
The  measure  would  excite  the  meet  turbulent  passions  in  the  minds  of  the  citiaens.  H« 
thought  it  a  very  extraordinary  meaanre.  It  is  calculated  to  an  est  the  funding  ayatem  and 
throw  everything  in  confusion.  If  the  bill  is  passed  in  ita  present  form  Congress  will  nerer 
leave  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  of  New  York,  winhed  the  motion  mi^t  aucceed.    He  objected  to  the  pit 
proposed  for  the  permanent  reeideace.    By  the  bill  it  ia  coooeded  that  the  plaoe  Is  not 
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pmiDt  ft  mitable  poti6oB.  Qj  wIhU  magio  oan  it  M  madt  to  appesr  it  will  be  mom  pnlp^it 
•t  the  end  of  tea  jean  f  He  edTerted  to  the  fandtni:  biiaineM«  and  other  important  matttiii 
vhkiii  maaia  to  be  decided  on,  and  very  ttrongly  iatimated  tbat  theee  qaestiona  were  to  \m 
deyouoed  agreeably  to  the  fiite  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Stone,  of  Maryland,  said  all  the  question  of  difference  seemed  to  be  whether  BalAnKMa 
or  the  Fotonae  ahaU  be  the  seat  of  goTemiaent  If  the  amendment  now  proposed  shoald 
take  ylaei^  nothing  would  be  done  and  the  bosiness  will  be  left  in  a  reiy  inauspicious  stafta. 
He  W4S|  therefore,  resolred  not  to  be  drawn  off  by  any  motion,  amendment,  or  modtHeatlaaL 
of  the  bill  whateyer.  As  a  Mary  lander,  he  would,  if  he  saw  a  prospect  of  soecees,  TOte  te 
the  tiwn  of  Baltimoiv,  but  as  it  respects  the  United  States  he  should  vote  (or  the  Potomao. 
Be  considered  thesulyeet  as  one  of  the  most  painful  and  disagreeable  that  could  be  agitated, 
end  he  wished  to  have  the  business  finally  and  unalterably  fixed. 

Ml.  8eoty,  of  Mainland,  said  the  intereets  of  Maryland  were  to  be  sacrificed  to  those  of  tlw 
two  a^joiniac  States,  and,  however  flattering  it  may  seem  to  Maryland  to  ^x  the  seat  of 
goveiaaiait  on  her  side  of  the  Potomac,  the  real  advantages  were  in  a  great  measure  nuga- 
tocy,  as  it  would  be  bat  a  very  sAsall  portion  of  that  S-ate  that  could  reap  any  benefit  theM- 
6eai ;  the  veal  advantages  would  undoubtedly  result  to  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  Besides^ 
•fier  the  government  shall  have  remained  ten  years  in  Philadelphia,  the  probability  of  quit* 
tiag  it  for  the  Potomac  appeared  to  be  very  slight  indeed. 

Mr.  8oott,  of  Peaasy tvania,  observed  that  from  the  town  of  Baltimore  there  was  no  wator 
eoaveyasce  to  the  interior,  but  irom  the  proposed  site  on  the  Potomac  there  are  two  hutt- 
died  niles  navigation  directly  into  the  heart  of  the  country. 

Mt,  Madiaon,  of  Virginia,  said  if  any  aiguments  could  be  brought  against  the  propoiid 
plaee  en  the  Potomac  it  is  its  being  too  far  northward ;  for  the  mileage  south  of  the  Potomac  la 
i2,7£ft  milea,  to  the  north  of  it  19,439;  If  to  this  Rhode  Island  be  added,  it  will  not  be  moie 
thsn  equal  We  have  it  now  in  our  power  to  procure  a  southern  position.  We  should  heaatd 
aothiag.  If  the  Potomac  is  struck  out  are  you  sure  of  getting  Baltimore  1  May  no  other 
place  be  proposed  1  Instead  of  Baltimore  is  it  not  probable  Susquehanna  may  be  inserted ; 
perhaps  the  Delaware?  Makeany  amendment  and  the  bill  will  go  back  to  the  Senate.  He 
oiged  net  to  consent  to  any  alteration,  lest  the  bill  be  wholly  defeated  and  the  prospect  ef 
eblaiaiag  a  aouthern  poeition  vanish  forever. 

Mr.  Gerry,  of  Masf>acbusetts,  regretted  that  the  subject  of  establishing  the  permanent  seat 
of  govemmeot  had  been  brought  forward,  for  it  is  very  evident  tbat  it  has  had  a  very  per- 
aicioas  iaflnence  on  the  great  business  of  funding  the  public  debt.  If  the  present  bill  Is 
carried  into  execution  a  very  great  uneasiness  will  ensue.  Those  States  who  think  that  thiy 
ihall  he  injoxed,  it  cannot  be  expected  will  then  acquiesce.  He  adverted  to  the  sacrifices 
which  the  northem  States  are  ready  to  make  in  being  willing  to  go  so  far  south  as  BalUmoia, 
and  contended  that  their  explicit  consent  ought  to  be  obtained  before  they  are  dragged  sllll 
ihrther  south.  He  ridiculed  the  idea  of  fixing  the  government  at  Conogocheague,  and  did 
not  thinhL  there  was  any  serious  intention  of  going  to  this  Indian  place.  He  considered  the 
whole  boaiaese  as  a  mere  manceavre.  Baltimore  holds  out  the  only  prospect  of  a  permanent 
•eat  of  government. 

Mr  Vining,  of  Delaware,  attributed  the  embarrassments  of  publio  business  to  the  assmnp- 
tien  of  State  debts,  and  not  to  the  subject  of  residence. 
The  committee  rose  and  reported  progress. 

The  bill  was  again  debated  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  the  nest  day,  July  7.  Mr.  Whitsi, 
of  Virginia*  adverted  to  the  situation  of  the  proposed  place  on  the  Potomac,  and  said  thai  a 
line  from  the  Atlantic  east  and  west  to  the  extreme  point  mentioned  in  the  bill  would  inter* 
seet  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  Include  the  whole  of  Delaware  and  Maryland.  He  observed 
that  after  the  present  ferment  is  subnided  the  position  will  be  considered  as  a  permanent 
bond  of  nnion,  and  the  eastern  States  will  find  their  most  eesential  interests  promoted  by  the 
aeaaare.  He  adverted  to  the  trade  of  Massachusetts,  which  he  said  was  greater  to  Virgtala 
than  to  the  whole  Union  besidea. 

The  qoaation  being  pot  for  striUag  out  *'  Potomac,"  a&d  Inairting  *'  Baltlmof^,**  it  was 
a^galivad*  S3  to  37. 
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8eT«m1  otlier  amendmants  yften  offA«d  and  iK'ntUwd  wltbont  s  dlTWon.  Mr.  BailEA»  of 
Bmith  Carolina,  then  made  the  foUowiDg^  tnotion :  "  That  Ihe  seat  of  goyerninent  shooM 
lemain  in  New  York  two  years  from  last  May ;  and  from  the  expiration  of  that  time  to  tlw 
year  1800  that  the  seat  of  government  should  remain  in  Philadelphia."  ^Before  the  qneaOon 
was  talcen  the  committee  itiee. 

July  B,  17d0.  Mr.  Bnrke*B  motion,  after  debate,  was  negatiTed,  as  was  also  a  Mtttsa 
ofibred  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Sonth  Carolina,  to  ersae  the  words  **at  which  place  the  enaoing 
session  of  Congress  shovld  be  held."  The  committee  then  rose  and  reported  the  bill  wtthoot 
any  amendment. 

July  0,  The  bill  was  taken  up  in  the  Honiie  and  avariety  of  asMndnents  were  oferad,  hvt 
none  were  agreed  to,  a  m^ority  of  the  members  lielng  in  favor  of  the  bill,  and  not  wilUng  to 
risk  its  passage  by  any  amendnH«nt  wbatewr.  Mr.  Bondinoc,  of  New  Jersey,  moved  Id 
strike  out  *'  Potomac,*'  and  insert  '*  Delaware ;"  yeas  92,  nays  39.  Mr.  Ames,  of  MassachiK 
■etts,  moved  to  strike  oat  "Potomac,**  and  insert  **Oermantown:*'  yeas  32,  nays  3SI>  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Maryland,  moved  to  strike  oot  "  Potomac,"  and  insert  "  between  tlie Potomac  and 
Ihe  Susquehanna;**  yeas  S6,  nays  96.  Mr.  Lawrence,  of  New  York,  moved  to  -strike  e«t 
''Potomac*'  and  invert  ** Baltimore;*'  yeas  26,  nays 34.  Mr.  Gerry,  of  MassachiiaetlSi 
ttoved  to  strike  ont  the  words  '*  purchase  or ;"  yeas  26,  nays  85.  Mr.  Oerry  moved  to  Insert 
a  clause  which  should  limit  the  commisslonem  in  the  expense  to  the  sum  to  be  appropriated 
by  the  bill;  yeas  26,  nays  33.    Mr.  Lawrence  moved  to  add  these  wordA,  ** provided  the 

bnildings  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of dollars  ;*'  yeas  26.  nays  32.    Mr.  Oeny  nsefvsd 

that  the  words  '*  three  commissioners  or  any  two  of  them  *'  be  struck  out :  yeas  and  nays  not 
given.  Mr.  Tucker,  of  South  Carolina,  moved  that  the  whole  of  the  .filth  section  be  struck 
out ;  yeas  28,  nays  33.  Mr.  Burke,  of  South  Carolina,  moved  to  strike  out  **  the  tirsl  Mon- 
day in  December  next,"  and  to  insert  **  the  first  Monday  in  May,  1792;"  yeas  2d,  nays  32. 
Mr.  Sherman,  of  Connecticut,  moved  that  **  December"  be  struck  out  before  tlie  word  ^^oes^" 
and  "May"  inserted;  yeas  28,  nays  33.  Mr.  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  moved  that  the 
words  *'at  which  place  the  next  session  of  Congress  shall  be  held  '*  be  struok  out;  yeaa  26, 
Bays  33.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  moved  an  amendment  by  which  the  public  offieee  should 
be  removed  to  the  Potomac  previous  to  the  year  I8U0,  provided  the  bnildings  should  be  pee- 
pared  for  their  reception  before  that  time ;  yeas  13,  nays  48.  Soooessive  motione  were  than 
made  that  the  bill  be  read  a  third  time  on  Munday  next;  that  it  be  read  a  third  time  to*aM>r- 
tow ;  that  the  house  now  adjourn ;  all  of  which  were  negatived.  Every  effort  either  to  defeat 
or  postpone  the  bill  being  found  unavailing,  a  direct  vote  was  now  taken,  and  it  waa  oar- 
Kled  by  :I2  yeas  to  29  nays.    The  vote  was  as  follows : 

Yeas. — ^Messrs.  Cadwalader  and  Sinnickson,  of  New  Jersey ;  Clymer,  Fitssimmona,  Hart- 
ley, Heister,  Muhlenberg,  Scott  and  Wyncoop,  of  Pennnylvania ;  Viuing,  of  Delaware ;  Car- 
loll,  Contee,  Gale  and  Stone,  of  Maryland ;  Brown,  Coles,  Griffin,  Lee,  Madison,  Moon, 
Fhge,  Parker  and  White,  of  Virginia;  Ashe,  Bloodworth,  Sevier,  Steele  and  Williaaasoii,  of 
Korth  Carolma;  Sumter,  of  South  Carolina;  Baldwin,  Jackson  and  Matthews,  of  Gaoi|;ia. 

Na§$> — ^Messrs.  Foster,  Gilmer  and  Livermore.  of  New  Hampshire;  Amos,  Geny,  Ckmd- 
hue.  Grout,  Leonard,  Partridge,  Sedgwick  and  1  hatcher,  of  Massachusetts;  Huntington, 
fiherman,  Stnrgis,  Trumbull  and  Wadswortb,  of  Connecticut ;  Benson,  Floyd,  Hatbern, 
Lawrence,  Sylvester  and  Van  Rensselaer,  of  New  York ;  Boudinot  and  Schuremany  of  New 
Jersey;  Seney  and  Smith,  of  Maryland ;' Burke,  Smith  and  Tucker,  of  South  Carolina. 

The  bill  was  approved  by  Presideut  Washington  on  the  16th  of  July,  1790,  and  thna  caded 
the  seven  years'  struggle  for  the  seat  of  government.    The  following  is  a  copy  of  tlie  act : 

AN  ACT  for  establishing  the  temporary  and  permanent  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United 

States. 

SeCTIOHI.  BeittnmeUdh^theSemmUmui  Houmaf  RMpfta&mtmiitet  of  ik9  Vmtiai  Si^im ^ 
ilmsrwia  ta  Comgn§»  mgaembUd,  That  a  district  of  territory,  not  exceeding  ten  miiea  aqnasa, 
to  be  located  as  hercaAer  directed,  on  the  river  Potomac  at  home  place  between  thaoimitksof 
the  Eastern  Branch  and  Concgocheagne,  be,  and  the  sasiie  is  hereby,  accepted  for  the  perma- 
nent seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States :  Pra9td»d,  m^verikdeut  That  the  opentien 
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•f  Ibe  WwB  of  the  Slate  witbiii  such  dialfiet  flhell  oot  be  eflbcted  by  this  acoeptence  until  the 
tine  fixed  for  the  reneval  of  the  govennneat  thereto,  and  imtil  Congteae  shall  otherwiae  by  law 

pnnde» 

8aa2.  Andk^iifkrtkiretmei&i^  Thai  the  President  of  the  United  8tate«  be  antfaorked  to 

appoint,  and.  bjr  eapplyingTacaacies  happening  from  refnsals  to  aet  or  other  caoaes,  to  keep 

in  •ppomtment*  ee  kmg  as  may  be  neoeaaary,  thtee  commiaMonecSt  who  or  any  two  of  whom 

sh^U*  nodar  the  direction  of  the  President,  surrey,  and  by  proper  metee  and  boaoda  define 

na^  limit  a  district  of  territory,  nnder  the  limitationa  above  mentioaed;  and  the  diMtriefc  ao 

defined,  limited,  and  located  ahall  be  deemed  the  district  accepted  by  this  act  foe  the  pef- 

saosBi  teat  of  the  govenment  of  the  United  Statea. 

Sbc*  3.  Awd  keU  eaacted.  That  the  aaid  commiwrioners,  or  any  two  of  them,  ahall  hare 

power  to  porchase  or  accept  each  qnaotity  of  land  on  the  eaatem  aide  of  the  aaid  river, 

witbitt  the  aaid  diatrict,  aa  the  Preaident  ahall  deem  proper  for  the  use  of  the  United  State*, 

sod,  according  to  anch  plana  aa  the  Preaident  ahall  approve,  the  aaid  commiaaionera,  or  ai^ 

two  of  them,  nhall,  prior  to  the  first  Monday  in  Deoember,  in  the  year  one  thonaand  eight 

handled,  pmvide  aoitabie  bnildinga  for  the  accommodation  of  Congraaa  and  of  the  PreaideBt» 

and  Cmt  the  public  offieea  of  the  government  of  the  United  Stalaa. 

fiira  4.  And  be  it  emuUd^  That  for  defraying  the  expenhc  of  aoch  pnrchaaea  and  bnildiogs, 

the  Ftesident  of  the  United  Statea  beaathorised  and  requested  to  accept  graitta  of  money. 

Bfia  6.  And  be  U  amvetad.  That  prior  to  the  firat  Monday  in  December  next,  all  offieea 

attaebed  to  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  Statea  ahall  be  remov«*d  to,  and 

vntil  the  said  firat  Monday  in  December,  in  the  year  one  thonaand  eight  hundred,  ahall 

iwnain  at  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  State  of  Pennaylvania,  at  which  place  the  aeaaicii 

ef  Congreaa  next  enaning  the  preaent  ahall  be  held. 

Sea  fi.  Amd  Ife  U  mmeud^  That  on  the  aaid  first  Monday  in  December,  in  the  year  one 

theoaaad  eight  bnndred,  the  aeat  of  the  goveinment  of  the  United  Statea  ahttll,  by  virtoeef 

this  act,  be  translerred  to  the  diatrict  and  place  aforeaaid.    And  all  offieea  attached  to  the  aaid 

seat  of  government  ahall  acoordingly  be  removed  thereto  by  their  reapeotive  holdora,  and 

ahall,  after  the  aaid  day,  ceaae  to  be  exerciaed  elaewhere,  and  that  the  neeemary  expeaae  el 

such  femoval  ahall  be  defrayed  ont  of  the  dntiea  on  impoate  and  tonnage,  of  which  a  sufficient 

aun  is  hereby  appropriated. 

Approved  July  li^  1790. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON, 

PruidtHi  of  th4  United  8laU»^ 

Mr.  JeffiBraon,  in  hia  bitter  reflections  on  Hamilton,  in  the  introdnction  to  **  the  Anas," 
mfartee  the  following  incident  as  inflneneing  the  pasaage  of  the  bill.  The  statement  was 
written  twenty  eight  years  after  the  vote,  and  nmst  therefore  be  received  as  a  **  recollection," 
and  not  aea  contemporary  doonmeat  It  mentions  "  the  influence  Hamilton  had  established 
over  tha-eastem  membera,"  as  one  of  the  means  by  which  the  meaauie  waa  can  led,  yet  the 
leoaid  sbowa  that  no  eastern  member  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  only  one  in  the  Sen- 
ate^ (and  no  member  from  hia  own  State  iu  either  house,)  voted  for  it;  while  there  were  ^y^ 
votca  in  the  aonth  (beaidea  two  in  Maryland)  against  it,  among  which  wna  that  of  Smith,  of 
South  Carolina,  whom  Jefieraon  claeaed  with  the  eaatern  membera,  aa  one  of  the  **  principal 
gamblera'*  in  the  intereat  of  Hamilton,  and  one  of  hie  *'  votaries*'  in  hia  achemea  of  **  rorrup- 
tion.*'  Sea  Jefleraon'a  Works,  voL  9,  pagea  92-95,  edition  published  by  order  of  the  Joint 
Committee  of  Congreaa  on  the  Library.    The  extract  ia  aa  follawa : 

'*!  relnmed  Iram  that  niiaaioii  [to  France]  in  the  firat  year  of  the  new  government,  hav* 
log  landed  in  Virgiuia  in  December,  17d9,  and  proceeded  to  New  York  in  March,  1790,  to 
eater  on  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State.  •  *  •  Thia  game  [the  bill  for  faudrag  and  pay- 
ing tlw  oertificAtea  of  indebtedneas]  waa  over  and  another  waa  on  the  carpet  at  the  moment  of 
my  ictival  \  and  to  thia  I  wnaoMiat  ignoeantly  and  innocently  made  to  hold  the  candle.  Thia 
fiacal  mauoBuvre  ia  well  known  by  the  name  uf  the  aaanmption  [of  State  debts.  ]  This  meae- 
ITS  peaduead  ttie  moet  bitter  and  angry  eonteat  ever  known  in  Congreaa  before  or  ainee  the 
nnkn  of  the  Statea.  I  arrived  in  the  nidat  of  it.  But  a  atranger  to  the  ground,  a  atrangar 
to  theactora  on  it,  an  long  abaent  aa  to  have  loat  aU  familiarity  with  the  subject  and  aa  yet 
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mawsre  of  ito  objeet,  I  took  no  eoaeeni  Hi  H.  The  grMt  tod  trjiag  qmtHkm^  bowevwr,  wm 
lo§t  in  tbo  Hoase  of-  RepratontadTM.  So  higii  wort  tlit  feudt  tseiitd  by  ihiii  tobjtcl,  Ifat* 
on  its  rejection  busineBS  wis  snftpended.  Con|»rett  met  tod  tdjonrnfd  from  day  to  di^ 
withoat  doings  anything,  the  ptrtiet  b«>ing  too  nmeh  out  of  temper  lo  do  husiBetB  togeter. 
The  eastern  members  partlenlarly,  who  with  Smith,  from  Stath  CamMna,  were  tiie  prtneipal 
gamblers  in  these  scenes,  threatened  a  seceteion  and  diitolatioii.  Htralttoe  was  in  dctptir. 
At  I  was  going  to  the  President's  one  day,  I  met  him  fn  the  stteet  He  walked  me  boi^ 
wards  and  forwards  before  the  Pretident't  door  for  half  an  hour.  He  painted  pathetiealty 
the  temper  into  which  the  legislature  bad  been  wronght;  the  diagnst  of  those  who  wen 
called  the  creditor  States ;  the  danger  of  the  teoesskm  of  their  memben,  and  the  sepamtkM 
of  the  States.  He  observed  that  the  members  of  the  adminitiration  ooght  to  act  in  oonetrt. 
That  tlioogh  this  question  wtt  net  of  my  department,  >et  a  commtB  duly  should  mako  it  a 
common  concern  ;  that  the  President  wtt  the  eeatre  on  which  all  Administntive  qnestieat 
ukimaiely  retted ;  and  that  aU  of  nt  thonld  rally  aroond  him,  and  tnpport,  with  johit  effoctt, 
meaturss  approved  by  him ;  end  that  the  question  having  been  loot  by  a  small  majority  onlj, 
it  wat  probable  that  an  appeal  from  mo  to  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  totM  of  my  friendt 
might  eflisct  a  change  in  the  role,  and  the  machine  of  gtremment,  now  suspended,  nriglil 
be  again  set  into  motion.  1  told  him  that  I  was  really  a  ttianger  to  the  whole  subject;  tliat 
not  having  yet  informed  myself  of  the  system  of  finanett  adopitd,  I  knew  not  how  ftur  tkit 
wat  a  neoessary  sequence ;  that  undoubtedly,  if  its  rejeetion  endangtind  a  dissolution  of  our 
UMon  at  this  incipient  stage,  I  should  deem  that  the  most  unfortunate  of  all  eonsequennei, 
to  avert  which  all  partial  and  temporary  evils  should  be  yielded.  I  pmposed  to  him,  bow- 
ever,  to  dine  with  me  the  next  day,  and  1  would  invite  another  friend  or  two,  bring  tbeat 
into  conference  tugetber,  and  I  thought  it  impuesible  that  rsasonable  men,  ooaeuliing  together 
cooly,  could  fail,  by  tome  mutual  taerifices  of  opinion,  to  form  a  compromise  which  waa  to 
save  the  Union.  The  discossiun  took  place.  1  could  take  no  part  in  it  hot  an  eibuttatoiy 
one,  because  I  was  a  stranger  to  the  circumstances  which  should  govern  it.  But  it  wat 
finally  agreed  that  whatever  importanoe  had  been  attached  to  the  rejeetion  of  this  pro|MMi» 
tion,  the  pieeervation  of  the  Union  and  of  concord  among  tlie  Staiet  wat  mora  importam,  and 
that  therelofe  it  woUid  be  better  that  the  vote  of  fejeetisn  should  beietcinded ;  to  effect  which 
some  members  sboald  change  their  votes.  *  But  it  was  observed  that  this  plii  would  bo 
peculiarly  bitter  to  the  southern  States,  and  that  some  concomitant  measnie  riionid  he 
adopted,  to  sweeten  it  a  lirtle  to  them.  There  had  before  been  propositions  t<i  ^x.  the  seat  of 
government  either  at  Pbiladelphta  or  at  Georgetown,  on  the  Potomac ;  and  it  was  thought 
Uiat  by  giving  it  to  Philadelphia  for  ten  years,  and  to  Georgetown  permanently  afterwardt, 
thit  might,  ae  an  anodyne,  calm  in  some  degree  the  fotmant  which  might  be  excited  bgr  tha 
other  metture  alone.  So  two  of  the  Potomac  members  (White  and  Lee,  but  White  with  a  ravul- 
tion  of  stomach  almost  convulsive)  agreed  to  change  their  votes,  and  Hamilton  undertook  lo 
carry  the  other  point.  In  doing  thit,  the  influence  he  had  established  over  the  oMtem  mom- 
Uort,  wHh  the  agency  of  Robert  Morns  with  these  of  the  middle  Statca,  effected  histi4oof 
the  engagement,  and  so  the  attumption  was  passed,  and  twenty  mllUont  of  ttoek  dlvidtd 
among  tavored  btattt  and  thrown  in  as  a  pabulum  among  the  stock-jobbing  herd." 

Mr  Madison,  in  a  letter  to  Washington,  dated  November  20. 17^^  raters  to  a  eonvomatttm 
with  Mr.  Morris,  by  which  he  (Mr.  Madison)  was  sata^fitd  that  the  vote  of  Penntylvaala 
**  would  be  ihinwu  in  favor  of  the  Potowmac.  *'  In  a  Ittttr  to  Edmund  Pendleton,  dotod  Juaa 
82,  17SM),  Mr.  Madison,  remarkt  that  '*  the  afiairs  of  the  State  debta  has  been  the  grsat  touna 
of  deity  aud  embarratsmentt,  and  from  the  atal  and  perteveranee  of  itt  natront,  thi 
▼try  unhappy  issue  to  the  session,  unless  some  accommodation  shouki  be  devised.  The 
noss  of  the  seat  of  governmeut  is  become  a  labyrinth.  We  are  endeavoring  to  keep  the  pro* 
tensiont  of  the  Potuwmac  in  view,  aud  tt  givetoall  the  carcumttancts  that  occur  a  turn  favora> 
ble  to  it.  if  any  anaagtmenu  thould  be  made  tfati  will  anowar  our  wishea,  it  will  ho  dm 
offset  of  a  cuiocideuce  of  causes  as  fortuitous  as  it  will  be  propitious.*'  In  a  letter  to  Jamet 
Monroe,  dated  July  4,  1790,  Mr.  Madison  refort  to  the  vote  in  the  Senate  «*  fijong  the  pemi»* 
nont  teat  of  government  on  the  Potowmac,  and  the  temporary  at  Philadelphia,*'  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  its  pa-isage  in  the  House  such  as  to  make  its  tacwnt  a  **fortnitotis  coineidtiioo  of 
circumstances  which  might  never  happen  agarn." 
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Tte  oolr  debata  <m  llrit  imbfcol  wlneh  hkwe  Imob  pvattrved  are  those  in  the  Hoiiae  of 
BapmsentelivM—the  OoDtineDtal  CongrMe  duriog  the  whole  of  ite  oontiDuaace,  aod  the 
SflDBte  mitil  1794,  heviegf  Mi  with  elesed  doon.  The  nameroat  preemblee  and  reioliitloiis 
oficied,  and  maoy  eipieasioiia  «ted  in  debate»  ahow  that  the  qneetion  was  regarded  as  one 
ofTitalinteratt.  Mr.  8cott»  ef  Marylaad,  theiiKhl  "thefntwretranqiuUityaDd  weU-beingof 
the  Uniled  SmiIss  depended  aa  mnch  on  this  as  on  anjr  other  question  that  ever  had  or  coold 
ooBS  bofaffe  CoagresB.**  Mr.  Jaekeen,  of  Qeorgia*  said  **  upon  this  subject  depended  the 
^^Tjft-iiift  of  the  Union."  Mr.  Ames,'  of  Massachnsetis,  believed  it  would  **  involve  as  manj 
pOTHiHW  as  the  human  heart  eould  display."  Mr.  Lee,  of  Virginia»  was  of  opinion  that ' '  the 
quistiSB  ia  to  be  settled  which  must  determine  whether  this  government  in  to  exist  for  ages 
or  be  dispersed  among  contending  winds."  Mr.  Stone,  of  MarjUnd,  *'  oouiiiderad  the  sub- 
joet  as  one  of  the  meet  peinfnl  and  disagweabie  that  could  be  agitated,  and  he  wished  te 
hare  the  busuMss  finally  and  unallerablj  fiised." 

Apert  from  local  feelings  and  sectional  prefudioes  it  was  admitted  generally,  as  a  leading 
priiKiple  in  the  debates,  that  the  seat  of  guTemmsnt  ought  to  be  on  some  navigable  river 
abent  midway  between  Maine  and  Oeergia,  and  as  far  weet  ae  censktent  with  a  convenient 
aoesss  to  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  and  the  chief  points  of  the  discussion  were  directed  to  examin* 
ing  end  urging  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Potomae.  Bath 
eentta),  both  flowing  into  the  Chesapeake  bay,  and  bath  rcnohing  into  the  interior,  the 
elahRSof  «ach  were  prsesed  with  equal  earnestness,  and  the  final  decision  iu  favor  of  the 
poMtion  aaleeted  waa  by  a  majoriij  of  only  two  in  the  Senate,  aod  thrse  in  the  House  of 
BeprBsentniivee.  The  question  wa^  thoa  sealed  after  hnvtng  been  agitated  eiven  yeam  t 
aad  the  prodse  spot  was  nut  now  fixed  on,  but  a  line  of  sobm  eighty  milee  long  on  the  Poto* 
ose  waa  given  upon  which  the  President  was  authoriied  to  select  the  site.  If  it  was  ea 
difltoalt  at  that  day  to  determine  on  a  place  fiir  the  seat  of  govatnmeBt>  and  the  disonssiMt 
inrolved  so  much  sectional  feeliug  and  angry  coatruversy,  how  utterly  hopeless  would  be 
the  proepeot  of  coming  to  any  agreement,  with  the  difficulties  increased  a  thousand  fold, 
should  the  attempt  ever  be  made  to  chooee  a  new  location. 

The  snbiect  was  now  iu  the  hands  of  the  President  He  was  at  liberty  to  locate  the  seat 
ef  govammant  on  the  Putomao  river  anywhere  between  the  Eastern  Branch  (on  which  the 
d$f  of  Waahington  now  stands)  aad  the  Conntfgocbeague,  which  flows  into  the  Potomac  at 
WilhamapcNi.  Ue  might  plaee.it  on  tide-water,  or  at  the  Little  or  Great  Falls,  or  at  Hai^ 
psr's  Ferry,  or  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains.  Some  remarks  in  the  debates  intimate 
that  a  location  ou  the  western  part  of  this  line  was  bad  principally  in  view.  Mr.  Madison 
said:  **  The  position  contemplated  en  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  is  considerably  further  from 
tade-wnt«^r  than  the  place  propeeed  on  the  Susquehanna.*'  **  If  we  regard  their  comparative 
Bituatiana  wsstwardly,  the  spat  on  the  Patoerec  is  nloMst  as  much  farther  to  the  west  aa  itia 
distant  from  the  proposed  spot  en  the  Snequehanna  '*  **  The  two  places  are  in  thesame  latt- 
tada."  Mr.  Senev  observed :  **  However  flattering  it  mey  seem  to  Maryland  to  i^T  the  seat 
of  gevuraaaeut  on  her  side  of  the  Potomac^  the  real  advantagea  would  undoubtedly  raenlt  to 
BMusylvnotaand  Virginia."  And  the  aet  of  cession  from  Virginia  aUnded  to  a  ait«i  on  the 
Potorano  **  abovu  tidewater,"  the  advantages  of  which  would  be  eoasaoo  to  the  three  Statss, 
FknaaylvMua,  Maryiaad  and  Virginia. 

I^rasidenfc  Washington,  **  attar  duly  examinlttg  attd  weighing  the  advantages  and 
disadvoaftnges  of  the  severel  sitaations  within  the  Umito"  assigned  by  the  k^r,       1791 
aadaknnwutheleoatienaf  "  one  past"  of  the  diatriet  of  ten  miles  square,  by  tha 
Mawiii^  pfodawntirei,  datsd  Philadelphia,  JaauaiyM,  ITMt 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America^ 
A  PUOGLAMATIOM. 

Wherana  the  geneml  assembly  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  by  an  act  passed  on  the  89d  day 
of  December,  l7dH,  entitled  **An  act  to  cede  to  Congtess  a  district  of  ten  m\iw  square  In  this 
State,  for  ibe  reat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,"  did  ^ naet,  that  the  reprpsenfnr 
tivee  of  the  said  State,  in  flfae  Houi«e  of  Hepresentatives  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
appmuted  to  assemble  at  New  York  on  the  fint  Wednesday  of  March  then  next  ensuing,^ 
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sbonld  be,  and  tbey  were  tbereby  mntborixed  and  rpqnired,  on  the  behalf  of  the  said  Stale,  to 
cede  to  the  Coo^ress  of  the  United  Statee  any  district  in  the  said  State,  not  exceeding  ten 
miles  square,  which  the  Congress  might  fix  upon  and  accept  for  the  seat  of  government  of 
flie  United  States ; 

And  the  general  assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  by  an  act  passed  on  the  3d 
day  of  December,  1780,  and  entitled  **  An  act  for  the  cession  of  ten  miles  square,  or  any 
lesser  qaamity  of  territory  within  this  State*  to  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  for 
the  permanent  seat  of  the  general  government,*'  did  enact,  that  a  tract  of  country,  not  exceed- 
ing ten  miles  square,  or  any  lesser  qoantity,  to  be  located  within  the  limits  of  the  said  State* 
and  in  any  part  thereof,  as  Congress  might  by  law  direct,  should  be,  and  the  same  was 
thereby,  forever  ceded  and  relinquished  to  the  Congress  and  government  of  the  United  States, 
in  full  and  absolute  ric.ht,  and  exclusive  jurisdiction,  as  well  of  soil  as  of  persons  residing  or 
to  reside  thereon,  pur^uant  to  the  tenor  and  effect  of  the  eighth  section  of  the  first  article  of 
the  Constitution  of  government  of  the  United  States ; 

And  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stotes,  by  their  act  passeil  the  16tb  day  of  July,  1790, 
and  entitled  '*An  act  for  establishing  the  temporary  and  permanent  seat  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States,"  authoriaed  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  appoint  three  com- 
missionen,  to  survey  under  his  direction,  and  by  proper  metes  and  bounds,  to  limit  a  dis- 
trict of  territory,  not  exceeding  ten  miles  square,  on  the  river  Potomac,  at  some  place  between 
the  month  of  the  Eastern  Branch  and  Connooocheagoe,  which  diitrict,  so  to  be  located  and 
limited,  was  accepted  by  the  said  act  of  Congress,  as  the  district  for  the  permanent  aeat  of 
the  government  of  the  Uipted  States : 

Now,  therefore,  in  pursuance  of  the  powers  to  me  confided,  and  after  duly  examining  and 
weighing  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  several  situations  within  the  lunits  afoie- 
said,  I  do  hereby  declare  and  make  known,  that  the  location  of  one  part  of  the  said  district 
often  miles  square  shall  be  found  by  running  four  l(nes  of  experiment  in  the  following 
manner,  that  \»  to  say  :  Buuning  from  the  court-house  of  Alexandria,  in  Virginia,  due  south- 
west half  a  mile,  and  thence  a  due  southeast  course,  till  it  shall  strike  Hunting  creek,  to  &x. 
the  beginning  of  the  said  four  lines  of  experiment. 

I'hen  beginning  the  first  of  the  said  four  lines  of  experiment  at  the  point  on  Hunting 
creek  where  the  said  southeast  course  shall  have  struck  the  same,  and  running  the  said 
first  line  due  nor:hwest  ten  miles ;  thence  the  second  line  into  Maryland,  due  northeast,  ten 
miles;  thence  the  third  line,  due  southeast,  ten  miles;  and  thence  the  fourth  line,  due 
•ontliwest,  ten  miles,  to  the  beginning  on  Hunting  creek. 

And  the  said  four  lines  of  experiment  being  so  mn,  I  do  hereby  declare  and  make  known, 
that  all  that  part  within  the  said  four  lines  of  experiment  which  shall  be  within  the  State  of 
Maryland,  and  above  the  Eastern  Branch,  and  all  that  part  within  the  same  fonr  lines  of 
experiment  which  shall  be  within  the  Commonwealth  of  Vurginia,  and  above  a  line  to  be 
run  from  the  point  of  land  forming  the  upper  cape  of  the  mouth  of  the  Eastern  Branch,  doe 
southwest,  and  no  more,  is  now  fixed  upon  and  directed  to  be  surveyed,  defined,  limited, 
and  located  for  a  part  of  the  said  district  accepted  by  the  said  act  of  Congress  for  the  po^ 
mauent  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  hereby  expressly  reserving  the  direo* 
tion  of  the  survey  and  location  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  said  distiict,  to  be  made  hereafter 
contiguous  to  »neh  part  or  p^rts  of  the  present  location  as  is  or  shall  be  agreeably  to  law. 

And  J  do  accordingly  direct  the  said  commissioners,  appointed  agreeably  te  the  tenor  of 
the  said  act,  to  proceed  forthwith  to  run  the  said  hues  of  experiment ;  and  the  same  being  mn, 
to  survey,  and  by  proper  metes  and  bounds,  to  define  and  limit  the  part  within  the  same, 
which  is  hereinbefore  directed  for  immediate  location  and  acceptance ;  and  thereof  to  make 
due  report  to  me  under  their  band«i  and  seals. 

In  testimony  whereof  X  have  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed  to  these 

presents  and  signed  the  same  with  my  hand.    Done  at  the  city  of  PhiUdelphia  the  24th 

day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1791,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States 

the  fifteenth. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 
By  the  President : 

Tbomas  Jeffersov. 
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The  above  proclamation  was  commauicated  by  the  President  to  Congress,  accompaaied 
hy  the  following  mes:»age,  which  was  read  in  both  houses  on  the  $$4ih  of  January,  1791 : 

In  execution  of  the  powers  with  which  Congress  w«re  pleased  to  Invest  me  by  their  act 
entitled  "An  act  for  establishing  the  temporary  and  permanent  seat  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  ;*'  and  on  .mature  consideration  of  the  advantages  and  diiadvantages  of  the 
several  positions  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  said  act,  I  have,  by  a  proclamation  bear- 
ing date  this  day,  (a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  transmitted, )  directed  commissioners,  appointed 
in  pursuance  of  the  said  act,  to  survey  and  limit  a  part  of  the  territory  of  ten  miles  square  on 
both  sides  of  tbn  river  Potomac,  to  as  to  comprehend  Georgetown,  iu  Maryland,  and  to  extend 
to  the  Eastern  Branch. 

I  have  not  by  this  first  act  given  to  the  said  territory  the  whole  extent  of  which  it  is  sus 
ceptible  in  the  direction  of  the  river,  because  I  thought  it  important  that  Congress  should 
have  an  oppertimity  of  considering  whether,  by  an  amendatory  law,  they  would  authorise 
the  location  of  the  residue  at  the  lower  end  of  the  present,  so  as  to  comprehend  the  Eastern 
Brbnch  itself,  and  some  of  the  couni^y  on  its  lower  side,  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  the 
town  of  Alexandria,  in  Yirginla.  If,  however,  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  federal  territory 
should  be  bounded  by  the  water  edge  of  the  Eastern  Branch,  the  location  of  the  residue  will 
be  to  be  made  at  the  upper  end  of  what  is  now  directed. 

I  have  thonght  best  to  await  a  survey  of  the  territory  before  it  is  decided  on  what  par* 
ticttlar  spot  on  the  northeastern  side  of  the  rirer  the  public  biuldings  shall  be  erected. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 
United  States,  January  24, 1791. 

In  the  Senate,  January  24,  1791 :  Ordered,  That  this  message  He  for  consideration.  Feb- 
ruary 17,  Mr.  Carroll  asked  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  purpose  reoimmended  in  the  mes- 
sap^;  yeas  17,  nays  7.  The  nays  were  Messrs.  Wlugate,  of  New  Hampshire;  Dalton,  of 
Massachusetts ;  Foster,  of  Rhode  Island :  Ellsworth  and  Johnson,  of  Connecticut ;  King,  of 
New  York;  Maclay,  of  Pennsylvania.  February  18,  the  consideration  of  the  bill  was  post- 
poned one  week.  February  25,  a  postponement  of  the  bill  was  again  moved,  but  was  nega- 
tived, 12  to  14.  A  motion  was  then  made  that  the  firs^t  clause  of  the  bill,  *'  from  line  first  to 
the  word  provided"  be  agreed  to.  It  passed  in  the  affirmative,  14  to  12;  and  on  the  26th 
the  bill  was  paased  without  the  yeas  and  nays  being  called  for. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  no  amendment  waH  offered,  and  the  bill  passed  ott  the  1st 
of  March  as  it  came  from  the  Senate,  and  was  approved  on  the  3d.    The  act  is  as  follows : 

AN  ACT  to  amend  "An  act  for  establishing  the  temporary  and  pennanent  seat  of  the  goTom- 

ment  of  the  United  States." 

Be  ii  auteied  hf  tk$  Senate  and  Houmb  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amerita  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  so  much  of  the  act  entiiled  **An  act  for  eatabHsbf ng  the  temporary 
and  permanent  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,"  as  requires  that  the  whole  of  the 
district  of  territory,  not  exceeding  ten  miles  sqaare,  to  be  located  on  the  river  Potomac  for  tho 
permanent  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  located  above  the  mouth  of 
Uie  Eaetem  Branch,  be,  and  is  hereby,  repealed,  and  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  to 
make  any  part  of  the  territory  below  the  said  limit  and  above  the  mouth  of  Hunting  creek  a 
part  of  the  said  district,  so  as  to  include  a  convenient  part  of  the  Eastern  Branch,  and  of 
the  lands  lying  on  the  lower  side  thereof,  and  also  the  town  of  Alexandria,  and  the  territory 
•0  to  be  included  shall  form  a  part  of  the  district  not  exceeding  ten  miles  square,  for  the 
permanent  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  in  like  manner  and  to  all  iutenti 
snd  purpoeoa  as  if  the  same  had  been  within  the  purview  of  the  above  recited  act:  Frupided^ 
That  nothing  herein  contained  shaU  authorise  the  erection  of  the  public  buildings  otherwisa 
than  on  the  Maryland  side  of  the  river  Potomac,  as  required  by  the  afoiasaid  act. 

Approved  March  3,  1791. 
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the  United  States  the  lines  of  such  cession  could  not  be  particnlarly  desif^sted,  and  it  beiaf 
expedient  and  proper  that  the  same  should  be  recognized  in  the  acts  of  this  State: 

'*  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  A$$emblff  of  Maryland,  That  all  tbat  part  of  the  said  territiiiy 
called  Columbia,  which  lies  within  the  limits  of  this  State,  shall  be,  and  the  same  is  herebj 
acknowledged  to  be,  forever  ceded  and  relinqQii>hed  to  the  Congress  and  goTemment  of  the 
United  States,  in  full  and  absolute  right  and  exclusive  jurisdiction,  as  well  of  soil  as  of 
persons  residing  or  to  reside  thereon,  pursuant  to  the  tenor  and  effect  of  the  eighth  section  of 
the  first  article  of  the  Constitution  of  govemmeut  of  the  United  States :  Provided,  That 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  so  construed  to  vest  in  the  United  States  anjr  right  of 
property  in  the  soil  as  to  affect  the  rights  of  individuals  therein,  otherwise  than  the  same 
shall  or  may  be  transferred  bj  such  individuals  to  the  United  States:  Amd  provided  oho. 
That  the  juritidiction  of  the  Uws  of  this  State  over  the  persons  and  property  of  individoala, 
residing  within  the  limits  of  the  cession  aforesaid,  shall  not  oease  or  determine  until  Congraaa 
shall,  by  law,  provide  for  the  governmeut  thereof  under  their  jurisdiction  in  manner  provided 
by  the  article  of  the  Constitution  before  recited" 

A  plau  for  the  city  having  been  adopted,  measures  were  immediately  taken  and  vigorooaly 
pro8<*cuted  '*  to  provide  buildings  suitable  for  the  accommodation  of  Congress,  and  of  the 
President,  and  fur  the  public  offices,**  prior  to  the  first  Monday  in  December,  ItfCO.  as  requirad 
by  the  Act  for  establishing  the  seat  of  government  Sufficient  arrangements  were  completed 
for  the  purpose,  and  in  November,  1800,  17  years  after  the  first  agitation  of  the  qoestion. 
Congress  assemblod  for  the  first  time  in  the  city  of  Washington.  President  Adams,  in  hit 
speech  at  the  opening  of  Cuugress,  said :  **  I  congratulate  the  people  of  the  United  tttateaon 
the  assembling  of  Congress  at  the  permanent  seat  of  their  government,  and  I  congratulate 
you,  gentlemen,  on  the  prospect  of  a  residence  not  to  he  changed,^*  And  in  the  following 
words  he  expressed  a  sentiment  which  ought  to  be  cherished  iu  the  memory  and  to  influence 
the  conduct  of  all  the  people:  *'In  this  city  may  that  piety  and  virtue,  that  wisdom  and 
magnanimity,  that  constancy  and  self-government  which  adorned  the  great  character  whoae 
name  it  bears,  be  forever  held  in  veneration.  Here,  and  throoghoot  oar  ooontiy,  may 
•ample  mannexs,  pure  morals,  and  true  religion  flourish  foreYor!** 


MOTK.— The  following  proclanatlon  bj  Pretldent  Washington,  AeMi  Oetober  3^  1709,  Icatpi  no  dmibt  ea 
the  miod  vf  tbo  retidur  Umt  the  guTerumeut,  wbuKo  perniiuifut  «eat  wm  fornuUl/  e«t«biiiibed  in  the  UUt*^t  of 
Colainblii  by  piociamHtion  ot  tho  mioih  Preitident,  dated  March  30.  1791,  wa*.  in  the  vmiuiatioii  of  that  Itlnstri- 
oan  man,  truly  nortoMoi  In  lt»  elunieter,  and  wa*  Intended  to  nupenedo  one  whleh  bad  bet- o  iitaritnted  by  tho 
people  of  tblii  cuautry  freviouB  to  ih*ir  becominjf  a  nation.  We  are  indebtt-d  for  a  Ut  ral  trauecnpt  of  a  eopj 
as  origiuHlly  published  to  Cbarleit  J.  Uondley,  btate  Librarian,  Hartford,  Connectli-nt. 

A  PROCLAMATION  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 

AMERICA. 

Whkesas  It  !■  the  Dnty  of  all  Mationi  to  acknowledge  the  Providence  of  Almighty  Oon,  to  obey  bit  Wm. 

to  be  grateful  for  hit  Bvnefitt,  and  hnmbly  to  Implore  hit  ProtecUon  and  Faror:   And  whereat  t>och 

Hontet of  Omgrett  have,  by  tbeir  Joint  Committee,  roqnewted  mo  ** To recomiutiid  to  tbe  IVople of  the 

"  United  StHtft  a  Duy    of  public  TbankngiTing  and  Prayer,  to  be  obtervt-d  by  acknowit^iog  with 

**grat<*ftil  Htrartt   the  many  and  tigual  l\vt.rt  of  Almighty  Goo,  e«pi*cially  by  taffbidi»g  tbem  an 

"Opportunity  peaceably  to  ettabUitb  a  Form  of  Uovernmeni  Jor  th*-ir  Bafety  and  Ilappiitew : " 

Kow,  THKK>.FOUk:.  1  do  rvcommt-ud  and  a«^2gn  Thursday,  tbe  Twenty-tiztli  Duy  vi  KuF>.iiBE1inezt, 

te  be  drToted  by  the  People  of  thete  Statet  to  the  Srrvlce  of  that  great  and  gloru.nt  B-  iug,  who  it  tho 

beneficent  Author  of  all  tbe  good  that  wat,  that  it,  or  that  will  be :  That  we  may  then  all  ui.tte  iu  rendering 

anto  blm  oar  thicere  and  bnmble  Thankt  for  Mt  kind  Care  and  Protection  c>f  tbe  P<  o|>le  of  tblt  Country 

prcTiOQt  to  their  becoming  a  Nation;  fur  tbe  tlgnai  and  manifold  Merdet  and  tbe  favouiabte  Intrrpoeitiooa 

of  hit  Provid»'iice  in  tbe  Courte  and  Conclotiou  of  the  lute  Wur;  for  the  great  Degree  of  liauqnility.  Union, 

and  Plenty  which  we  bHve  rinoe  enjoyed ;  for  tbe  peaceable  and  rational  Manner  la  which  we  bavo  b««n 

tnabled  to  rttui>ii!«li  Conttitntlont  of  Government  for  our  Safety  and  Uappin^tt,  and  pajticuluily  the  National 

one  now  lately  lumitated ;  for  the  civil  and  rellgiout  Liberty  with  which  we  are  blt-tted.  and  the  Meant  w« 

have  of  acquiriuK  and  diifkiFlDg  nteful  knowledge ;  and,  in  gon>  ral,  for  all  tho  great  and  variont  Favon  which 

ho  bath  been  pleated  to  oonfer  upon  nt. 

AND.  A  MO.  That  we  ni.iy  then  unite  la  mott  bnrebly  oftring  oar  Prayers  and  Snppltcationi  to  the  grast 
JjordanU  Knlcr  of  Natlont,  and  beteci-b  blm  to  pardon  onr  national  and  other  Trmntgiei*tiout;  to  enable  on 
all,  whether  iu  public  or  private  Stationt,  to  perform  our  several  and  relative  Outlet  properly  and  pnnctnalij ; 
to  render  our  nutimial  Govern  nent  a  Bletiing  to  all  tbe  People,  by  conttanUy  bein^  a  Government  of  wi««. 
Jut,  and  coutt.ttttioual  lawt,  dlnereetly  and  faithfully  executed  and  obeyed ;  to  protect  and  irukle  all  Sovereigna 
and  NatioiiK,  (•>«{)ectally  tucb  at  have  thewn  kiuduett  Ui>to  ut )  aud  to  bleat  tbem  ««ith  p,0(k1  Government, 
Peace,  and  Concord ;  to  promote  the  Knowledico  and  Practice  of  tme  RoUgion  and  Virtue,  and  tbe  Boereaao 
of  Science  aiuoug  them  and  at ;  and,  generally,  to  grant  onto  ail  Mankind  tnch  a  Degree  of  temporal  Pros- 
perity at  he  al  -iie  knowt  to  be  bett. 

OlTKR  and«-r  my  Hand,  at  the  Gitv  of  New  York,  tbo  thM  Daj  of  Oetobor,  hi  the  Tear  of  oar  Los4 
Ono  Thontand  Seven  Uondred  and  £ittty-nlne. 

O.  WASHINOTOH. 
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PERIOD  1—1801-1861. 


The  strag^i^les  of  the  colored  people  of  the  District  of  Colambia,  in  secnTio^  for  themsdTet 
the  means  of  educntioo,  famish  a  very  instructiTe  chapter  in  the  history  of  schools.    Their 
courage  and  resolution  were  such,  in  the  midst  of  their  own  great  ignorance  and  strennous 
opposition  from  without,  that  a  permanent  record  becomes  an  act  of  justice  to  them.    In  the 
l$Dgnage  of  Jefferson  to  Danneker,  the  black  astronomer,  it  is  a  publication  to  which  their 
"  whole  color  has  a  right  for  their  justification  against  the  doubts  which  have  been  entertained 
of  them."    Though  poor,  proscribed  and  unlettered,  thejr  founded,  in  their  humble  way,  an 
insUtutioB  for  the  education  of  their  children  within  less  than  two  years  after  the  first  school- 
hoose  of  whites  was  built  in  the  city.  The  sentiment  against  the  education  of  the  colored  classes 
was  much  less  rigorous  in  the  early  history  of  the  capital  than  it  was  a  third  of  a  century 
Jiiler.    The  free  colored  people  wore  sometimes  even  encouraged,  to  a  limited  extent,  in  their 
efforts  to  pick  up  some  fragments  of  knowledge.    They  wero  taught  in  the  Sunday  schools 
aad  evening^  schools  occasionally,  and  respectable  mulatto  families  were  in  many  cases 
allowed  to  attend,  with  white  children,  the  private  schools  and  academies.    There  are  scores 
of  colored  men  and  women  still  living  in  this  District  who  are  decently  educated,  and  who 
never  went  to  any  but  white  schools.    Thexe  are  also  white  men  and  women  still  alive  here, 
who  went  to  school  in  this  city  and  in  Georgetown  with  colored  children  and  felt  no  offence. 
Another  fact  important  to  be  considered  is  that  the  colored  people,  who  first  settled  in  Wash- 
ington, constituted  a  very  superior  class  of  their  race.    Many  of  them  were  favorite  family 
servants,  who  came  here  with  cong^ressmen  from  the  south,  and  with  the  families  of  other 
public  officers,  and  who  by  long  and  faithful  service  had  secured,  by  gift,  purchase,  or  oth- 
erwise, their  freedom..    Others  were  superior  mechanics,  house  servants,  and  enterprising  in 
various  callings,  who  obtained  their  freedom  by  their  own  perseveiing  industry.    Some, 
also,  had  received  their  freedom  before  coming  to  this  city,  and  of  these  there  was  one  family, 
to  be  referred  to  hereafter,  which  came  from  Mount  Vernon.    Still  the  number  of  those  who 
could  read,  even  of  the  very  best  class  of  colored  people,  was  very  smalL 

THE  FIRST  SCHOOL  AND  SCHOOL  HOUSE. 

The  first  school-house  in  this  District,  built  expressly  for  the  education  of  colored  children, 
was  erected  by  three  men  who  had  been  bom  and  reared  as  slaves  in  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
Their  names  were  George  Bell,  Nicholas  Franklin  and  Moses  Liverpool.  It  was  a  good  one- 
story  frame  building,  and  stood  upon  a  lot  directly  opposite  to  and  west  of  the  house  in  which 
the  mother  of  Daniel  Carroll,  of  Duddington,  then  resided,  and  where  the  Providence  Hos- 
'pital  now  stands.  It  was  built  about  the  year  1807,  and  a  school,  under  a  white  teacher, 
Mr.  Lowe,  was  opened  there  as  soon  as  it  was  finished.  It  was  a  full  school,  and  continued 
several  years,  after  which,  for  a  time,  the  bouse  was  used  as  a  dwelling.  The  following  is 
a  summary  from  the  census  of  Washington  taken  in  1807,  the  year  in  which  this  colored 
school-house  was  built : 


White  males 2,139 

White  females 2,009 

Maleslaves.. 409 

Female  slaves 479 

Male  non-reaident  slaves  ............        55 

Female  noo-resident  slaves 61 

IVee  black  males 126 


Free  black  females .... 153 

Free  mulatto  malea.... 95 

Free  mulatto  females 120 

Total  white 4,148 

Total  free  colored 494 

Total  slaves 1,004 

Total  colored 1,496 


It  is  seen  from  these  figures  that  when  this  school  was  put  into  operation  there  was  a  pop- 
ulation of  494  souls  only  to  represent  it  that  being  the  number  of  free  colored  persons.    On  the 
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otber  hand,  with  a  population  of  more  than  4,000^  the  white  residents  had  the  year  before  l>nilt 
but  two  public  scliool-houees  for  white  scholars,  one  in  the  eastern  and  the  otber  in  the  west- 
em  section  of  the  city,  though  there  were  three  or  four  small  private  schools.  The  three 
men  who  built  the  scliool-house  had  at  that  time  just  emerged  from  the  condition  oT  slaves, 
and  knew  not  a  letter  of  the  alphabet.  Franklin  and  Liverpool  were  caulkers  by  trade,  hav- 
ing come  from  the  sea-coast  in  the  lower  part  of  Virginia,  and  were  at  work  in  the  Navy  Yard. 
How  they  secured  their  freedom  is  not  clearly  known,  though  the  tradition  is  that  Franklin, 
experiencing  religion,  was  made  free  by  his  master,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
church,  the  discipline  of  which  at  that  time  admitted  no  slave  to  membership.*  These  two 
men  worked  at  their  trade  all  their  lives,  raised  up  their  families  with  all  the  education  their 
means  would  afford,  and  their  grandchildren  are  now  among  the  respectable  colored  people 
of  this  city. 

THE  BELL  AND  BROWNING  FAMILIES. 

George  Bell  was  the  leading  spirit  in  this  remarkable  educational  enterprise,  and  was 
conspicuous  in  all  efforts  for  the  benefit  of  his  race  in  this  community.  He  waa  the 
slave  of  Anthony  Addison,  who  owned  a  large  estate  upon  the  borders  of  the  District 
beyond  the  Eastern  Branch,  and  bis  wife,  Sophia  browning,  belonged  to  the  Bell  family,  on 
the  Patuxent.  When  the  commissioners  were  surveying  the  Dibtrict  in  1791  they  received 
their  meals  from  their  cabin  across  the  Eastern  Branch,  and  the  wife  used  often  to  describe 
the  appearance  of  Benjamin  Banneker,  the  celebrated  mathematician  and  astronomer,  who 
was  one  of  the  surveying  party  by  invitation  of  the  commissioners.  She  had  a  market  gar- 
den and  used  to  attend  the  Alexandria  market  every  market  day,  though  she  had  a  family 
of  three  sons  and  a  daughter.  In  this  manner  she  saved  four  hundred  dollars  withoat  the 
knowledge  of  her  owuer,  who  was  Mrs.  Rachel  Pratt,  (.Bell,)  the  mother  of  Governor  Pratt, 
of  Maryland.  This  money  waa  intrusted  to  a  Methodist  preacher,  who  bought  the  hus- 
band's freedom  with  it,  and  shortly  afterwards,  while  the  wife  was  dangerously  sick,  her 
freedom  was  bought  for  five  pounds  Maryland  currency  by  the  husbaud.  These  purchases 
were  effected  about  six  years  before  the  building  of  the  school-house.  Two  of  the  sons, 
born  in  slavery,  the  father  purchased  a  few  years  later;  the  third  was  accideuially  killed  in 
Washington,  a^id  the  daughter  they  could  not  buy,  her  mistress  declining  peremptorily  to 
relinquish  her,  but  making  her  free  by  her  will  at  her  decease,  which  occuried  many  years 
later  ic  Georgetown.  These  children  belonged,  as  did  the  mother,  to  Mrs.  Piatt.  The  two 
boys  were  purchased  "running"— while  on  the  foot  as  runaways — the  one  for  §750  and  the 
other  for  $450.  The  first  free-born  child,  widow  Harriet  Dunlap,  a  woman  of  much  intel- 
ligence and  singular  clearness  of  memory,  born  in  1S03,  is  still  living  and  resides  here,  as 
do  also  Margaret,  who  was  freed  by  Mrs.  Pratt,  and  the  two  younger  son«i.  The  two  sons 
that  were  purchased  were  both  lost  at  sea.  Mrs.  Dunlap,  and  her  next  9ister,  Elizabeth, 
after  the  Bell  school,  as  it  may  be  called,  closed,  went  for  brief  periods  successively  to  schools 
taught  by  Henry  Potter,  an  Englishman,  by  Anne  Maria  Hall,  and  Mrs.  Maria  Haley. 
There  were  several  coloreil  children  in  Mrs.  Hale3**s  school,  and  sonic  complaints  being  made 
to  the  teacher,  who  was  an  Irish  lady,  the  two  Bell  girls  were  sent  to  the  school  in  Baltimore, 
taught  by  Rev.  Daniel  Coker,  who  .subsequently,  as  a  colored  Methodist  missionary,  became 
conspicuously  known  throughout  the  Christian  world  by  his  wise  and  courageous  work  in 
the  first  emigration  to  Liberia.  They  remained  at  this  school  two  years  and  a  half,  from  1812 
to  1^15.  George  Bell  died  in  1843,  at  the  ago  of  82  years,  and  his  wife  some  years  later, 
at  the  age  of  b()'.  They  left  all  their  children  not  only  with  a  good  education  bat 
also  in  comfortable  pecuniary  circumstances.  The  mother  was  a  woman  of  superior  character, 
a3  wero  oil  the  family.    One  sister  was  the  wife  of  the  late  Kev.  John  F.  Cook,  and 


*  The  Methodiiit  DiHcipliDe  as  nonendcd  in  1784  prescribed  among  other  rales  the  following  two : 

Firit.   Every  member  of  our  Society  who  ha«  alnvex  In  hiii  poMtfetmion  shall,  within  twalvo  monthfl  alter 

bctice  given  to  bim  by  the  oitsiittant,  legally  execute  an  in«tniment  whereby  he  emancipates  and  aeti  Crtn 

every  slave  in  his  possesiiion. 
Second.  No  person  holding  slaves  shall  in  fntare  bo  admitted  hato  oar  Society  or  to  the  Lord'i  Sapper,  tU] 

he  previoa^ly  eompUes  with  these  mlvs  ooneeming  slavery. 
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another  was  Mn.  Alefchio  Tanner,  wfaoie  force  of  character  and  pbilanthropj  ^ave  her 
remarkable  prominence  here  and  elsewhere  among  her  race,  and  commanded  the  respect 
of  all  who  knew  her.  All  of  the  Browning  family  belonged  to  ^Irs.  Rachel  Pratt.  Mrs. 
Tanner  (!bmmenced  her  remarkable  career  by  the  purchase  of  her  own  freedom  for  $1,400. 
Tha  last  payment  of  $'4275  was  made  Jane  29,  1810,  and  her  manumission  papers  from  Mrs. 
Rachel  Pratt  bear  date  July  10,  1810.  In  1826  she  purchased  her  older  sister,  Lani-ena  Cook, 
and  ^ve  of  the  Cook  children,  four  sons  and  a  daughter.  One  of  these  sons,  then  sixteen 
yean  old,  was  afterwards  known  and  respected  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  by  all 
classes  in  this  community  as  an  able  and  enlightened  school  teacher  and  clergyman.  His 
name  was  John  F.  Cook.  In  1828  she  purchased  the  rast  of  the  Cook  children  and  their 
offspring  as  follows :  Haooahand  her  two  children,  Annette  and  her  two  children,  Alethiaand 
her  child,  George  Cook  and  Daniel  Cook,  comprising,  in  all,  her  sister  with  ten  children  and 
five  grandchildren,  paying  for  the  sister  $S00,  and  for  the  children  an  average  of  $:300 
each.  She  also  purchased  the  freedom  of  Lotty  Riggs  and  her  four  children,  and  of  John 
Bntler,  who  became  a  useful  Methodist  minister ;  and  in  1837  she  purchased  the  freedom  of 
Charlotte  Dayis,  who  is  still  living  In  this  city.  The  documents  showing  those  purchases 
are  all  preserved  in  the  Cook  family.  Mrs.  Tanner  was  alive  to  every  wise  scheme  for  the 
education  and  elevation  of  her  race.  It  was  through  her  efforts,  combined  with  those  of  her 
brother  in  \a,yr,  George  Bell,  that  the  First  Bethel  Church  on  Capitol  11  ill  was  saved  for  that 
society.  When  the  house  was  put  up  at  auction  by  the  bank  which  held  the  notes  of  the 
society,  these  two  individuals  came  forward,  bid  in  the  property,  paid  for  it  and  waited  for 
their  pay  till  the  society  was  able  to  raise  the  money.  Mrs.  Tanner,  at  her  death  in  1864, 
left  a  handsome  property.  Her  husband  died  many  years  before,  and  she  had  no  children. 
She  was  the  housemaid  of  Mr.  Jefferson  during  his  residence  at  the  capital,  and  Richard 
M.  Johnson,  who  was  her  friend,  appears  as  the  witness  to  the  manumission  papers  of  Lau- 
rena  Cook,  her  sister,  and  of  John  F.  Cook,  the  son  of  Laurena,  whose  freedom  she  bought 
while  Mr.  Johnson  was  Unitod  States  senator. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  RESOLUTE  BENEFICIAL  SOCIETY. 

After  the  Bell  school-house  had  been  used  several  years  as  a  dwelling,  it  was  in  1818  again 
taken  for  educational  purposes,  to  accommodate  an  association  organized  by  the  leading 
colored  men  of  the  city^  and  for  the  specific  purpose  of  promoting  the  education  of  their  race. 
The  courage  of  these  poor  men,  nearly  all  of  whom  had  but  a  few  years  previously  emerged 
from  bondage  and  could  not  read  a  syllable,  cannot  be  justly  estimated  without  recalling  the . 
fact,  that  at  that  period  the  free  colored  people  were  considered  every^'here  in  the  south  as  a 
nuisance,  and  very  largely  so  through  the  north.  The  Savannah  Republican  newspaper,  in 
1817,  in  a  carefully  prepared  article  on  the  subject,  said :  *'  The  free  people  of  color  have  never 
conferred  a  single  benefit  on  the  country.  They  have  been  and  are  a  nuisance,  which  we  wish 
to  get  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible,  the  filth  and  offal  of  society;*'  and  this  article  was  copied 
approvingly  into  leading,  temperate  northern  journals.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  announce- 
ment that  this  school  was  established  upon  the  principle  of  receiving  all  colored  children  who 
should  come,  tuition  being  exacted  only  from  such  as  were  able  to  pay ;  that  it  was  more  nearly 
a  free  school  than  anythiog  hitherto  known  in  the  city.  The  announcement  of  this  school, 
'which  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Daily  National  Intelligencer,  August  29,  iHlH,  is  full  of 
interest.  It  clearly  indicates,  among  other  things,  the  fact  that  at  that  period  there  were  some 
slave  owners  in  this  District  who  were  recognized  by  the  colored  people  as  friendly  to  the  educa- 
tion of  their  slaves ;  a  sentiment,  however,  which,  in  the  gradual  prostitution  of  public  opinion 
on  the  subject,  was  very  thoroughly  eradicated  in  the  succeeding  forty  years.  But  what  is 
of  spedal  significance  in  this  remarkable  paper  is  the  humble  language  of  apology  in  which 
it  is  expressed.  It  is  plainly  manifest  in  every  sentence  that  an  apology  was  deemed  neces- 
sary from  these  poor  people  for  presuming  to  do  anything  for  opening  to  their  oflbpring  the 
^ates  of  knowledge  which  had  been  barred  to  themselves.    The  document  reads  as  follows : 

**i4  School, 

**  founded  by  an  association  of  free  people  of  color,  of  the  city  of  Washington,  cal^d  the 
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'Resolute  Beneficial  Soeiet J,*  situate  near  the  Eastern  Public  School  and  the  dwelling ol 
Mrs.  Fenwick,  is  now  open  for  the  reception  of  children  of  free  people  of  color  and  othen, 
that  ladies  or  gentlemen  may  thinic  proper  to  send  to  be  instructed  in  reading,  writing, 
■arithmetic,  English  grammar  or  other  branches  of  education  apposite  to  their  capacities, 
by  a  steady,  active  and  experienced  teacher,  whose  attention  is  wholly  devoted  to  the  pur- 
poses described.  It  is  presumed  that  free  colored  families  will  embrace  the  advantages  thus 
§  resented  to  them,  either  by  subscribing  to  the  funds  of  the  society  or  by  sending  their  chil- 
ren  to  the  school.  An  improvement  of  the  intellect  and  morals  of  colored  youth  being  the 
objects  of  this  institution,  the  patronage  of  benevolent  ladies  and  gentlemen,  bv  donation  or 
subscription,  is  humblv  solicited  in  aid  of  the  fund,  the  demands  thereon  being  heavy  and  the 
means  at  present  much  too  limited.  For  the  satisfaction  of  the  public,  the  constitution  and 
articles  of  association  are  printed  and  published.  And  to  avoid  disagreeable  occurrences,  no 
writings  are  to  be  done  by  the  teacher  for  a  slave,  neither  directly  nor  indirectly,  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  a  slave  on  any  account  whatever.  Further  particulars  may  be  known  by  apply* 
iDg  to  any  of  the  undersigned  officers. 

"WILLIAM  COSTIN,  President.  «* ARCHIBALD  JOHNSON,  Marthml. 

•*  GEORGE  HICKS,  Vice-President,        '*  FRED.  LEWIS,  Chairman  of  the  CommiUee. 

"  JAMES  HARRIS,  Secretary.  "  ISAAC  JOHNSON,  )  n^„'„^^ 

"  GEORGE  BELL,  Treasurer.  "  SCIPIO  BEENS,      J  ^ommutee. 

'*N.  B. — An  evening  school  will  commence  on  the  premises  on  the  first  Monday  of  Octo- 
ber, and  continue  throughout  the  season. 

^"'*The  managers  of  Sunday  schools  in  the  eastern  district  are  thus  most  dutifully 
informed  that  on  Sabbath  days  the  school-house  belonging  to  this  society,  if  required  for  the 
tuition  of  colored  youth,  will  bo  uniformly  at  their  service. 

''AuguU  29,  3<." 

This  school  was  continued  several  years  successfully,  with  an  ordinary  attendance  of  fifty 
or  sixty  scholars,  and  often  more.  The  first  teacher  was  Mr.  Pierpont,  from  Massachusetts, 
a  relative  of  the  poet ;  and  after  two  or  three  years,  was  succeeded  by  John  Adams,  a  shoe- 
maker, who  was  the  first  colored  man  who  taught  in  this  District,  and  who,  after  leaving 
this  school,  had  another,  about  182*2,  near  the  Navy  Department.  The  Bell  school-house 
was  after  this  period  used  as  a  dwelling  by  one  of  BelFs  sons,  and  at  his  father's  decease  fdl 
to  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Basil  Sims.  Soon  afterwards  Sims  and  his  wife  both 
died,  leaving  a  handsome  property  for  their  children,  which,  however,  was  totally  dissipated 
by  the  executor.  The  Bell  school-house  and  lot  were  sold  for  taxes ;  the  children  when  com- 
ing  of  age  vainly  seeking  its  recovery. 

MR.  BENRY  POTTER'S  SCHOOL. 

The  ^ird  school  for  colored  children  in  Washington  waa  established  by  Mr.  Henry  Potter, 
an  EogUshman,  who  opened  his  school  about  1609,  in  a  brick  building  which  then  stood  on  the 
southeast  corner  of  F  and  Seventh  streets,  opposite  the  block  where  the  post  office  building 
now  stands.  He  continued  there  several  years  and  had  a  large  school,  moving  subsequently  to 
what  was  then  known  as  Clark's  row  on  Thirteenth  street  west,  between  G  and  H  streets  north* 

MRS.   HALL'S  SCHOOL. 

During  this  period  Mrs.  Anne  Maria  Hall  started  a  school  on  Capitol  Hill,  between  the  Old 
Capitol  and  Carroll  row,  on  First  sti-eet  east.  After  continuing  there  with  a  full  school 
for  some  ten  years,  she  moved  to  a  buildinfi;  which  stood  on  what  is  now  the  vacant  por- 
tion of  the  Casparis  House  lot  on  A  street,  close  to  the  Capitol.  Some  years  later  she  went  to 
the  First  Bethel  church,  and  afler  a  year  or  two  she  moved  to  a  house  still  standing  on  E 
street  north,  between  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  west,  and  there  taught  many  years.  She  was  a 
oeloced^ woman  from  Prince  George's  county,  Maryland,  and  had  a  respectable  education^ 
which  she  obtained  at  sghools  with  white  children  in  Alexandria.  Her  husband  died  eariy, 
leaving  her  with  children  to  support,  and  she  betook  herself  to  the  work  of  a  teacher,  which 
she  loved,  and  in  which,  for  not  less  than  twenty-five  years,  she  met  with  uniform  success. 
Her  schools  were  all  quite  large,  and  the  many  who  remember  her  as  their  teacher  speak  of 
her  with  great  respect. 

MRS.  MART  BILLING'S  SCHOOL. 

Of  the  early  teachers  of  colored  schools  in  this  District  there  is  no  one  whose  name  is  men- 
tioned with  more  gratitude  and  respect  by  the  intelligent  colored  residents  that  that  of  Mre. 
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Mary  Billing,  who  established  the  first  colored  school  that  was  gathered  in  Ocorgetown.  She 
was  an  English  woman ;  her  husband,  Joseph  Billing,  a  cabinet  maker,  coming  from  England 
in  1800,  settled  with  his  family  that  year  in  Washington,  and  dying  in  1807  left  his  wife  with 
three  children.  She  was  well  educated,  a  capable  and  good  woman,  and  immediately  com- 
menced teaching  to  support  her  family.  At  first,  it  is  believed,  she  was  connected  with  the 
corporation  school  of  Georgetown.  It  was  while  in  a  white  school  certainly  that  her  atten- 
tion was  arrested  by  the  wants  of  the  colored  children,  whom  she  was  accustomed  to  receive 
into  her  schools,  till  the  opposition  became  so  marked  that  she  decided  to  make  her  school 
esclnsively  colored.  She  was  a  woman  of  strong  religious  convictions,  and  being  English, 
with  none  of  the  ideas  peculiar  to  slave  society,  when  she  saw  the  peculiar  destitution  of  the 
colored  children  in  the  community  around  her,  she  resolved  to  give  her  life  to  the  class  who 
seemed  most  to  need  her  services.  She  established  a  colored  school  about  1810,  in  a  brick 
house  still  standing  on  Dunbarton  street  opposite  the  Methodist  church,  between  Congress 
and  High  streets,  remaining  there  till  tho  winter  of  18'^0-*21,  when  she  came  to  Washington 
and  opened  a  school  in  the  house  on  H  street  near  the  Foundry  church,  then  owned  by  Daniel 
Jones,  a  colored  roan,  and  still  owned  and  occupied  by  a  member  of  that  family.  She  died 
in  1826  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  age.  She  continued  her  school  till  failing  health,  a  year  or 
so  before  her  death,  compelled  its  relinquishment.  Her  school  was  always  large,  it  being 
patronized  in  Georgetown  as  well  as  afterwards  by  the  best  colored  families  of  Washington, 
many  of  whom  sent  their  children  to  her  from  Capitol  Hill  and  the  vicinity  of  the  Navy  Yard. 
Meet  of  the  better  educated  colored  men  and  women  now  living,  who  were  school  children  in 
her  Ume,  received  the  best  portion  of  their  education  from  her,  and  they  all  speak  of  her 
with  a  deep  and  tender  sense  of  obligation.  Henry  Potter  succeeded  her  in  the  Georgetown 
school,  and  after  him  Mr.  Shay,  an  EngMshman,  who  subsequently  came  to  Washington  and 
for  many  years  had  a  large  colored  school  in  a  brick  building  known  as  the  Round  Tops,  in  the 
western  part  of  the  city,  near  the  Circle,  and  still  later  removing  to  the  old  Western  Academy 
building,  comer  of  I  and  Seventeenth  streets.  He  was  there  till  about  1 830,  when  he  was  con- 
victed of  assisting  a  slave  to  his  freedom  and  sent  a  term  to  the  penitentiary.  Mrs.  Billing 
had  a  night  school  in  which  she  was  greatly  assisted  by  Mr.  Monroe,  a  government  clerk  and  a 
Presbyterian  elder,  whose  devout  and  benevolent  character  is  still  remembered  in  the  churchesi 
Mrs.  Billing  had  scholars  from  Bladensburg  and  tho  surrounding^  country,  who  came  into 
Georgetown  and  boarded  with  her  and  with  others.  About  the  time  when  Mrs.  Billing 
relmquished  her  school  in  1822  or  1823,  what  may  be  properly  called 

TB£  SMOTHBIIS  SCHOOL-HOUSE 

was  built  by  Henry  Smothers  on  the  corner  of  Fourteenth  and  H  streets,  not  far  from  the 
Treasury  building.  Smothers  had  a  small  dwelling-house  on  this  corner,  and  built  his  school- 
houoe  on  the  rear  of  the  same  lot.  He  had  been  long  a  pupil  of  Mrs.  Billing,  and  had 
subsequently  taught  a  school  on  Washington  street,  opposite  the  Union  Hotel  in  Georgetown. 
He  opened  his  school  in  Washington  in  the  old  corporation  school-house,  built  in  1806,  but 
some  years  before  this  period  abandoned  as  a  public  school-house.  It  was  known  as  tho 
Western  Academy,  and  is  still  standing  and  used  as  a  school-house  on  the  comer  of  I  and 
Nineteenth  streets  west.  When  his  school-house  on  Fourteenth  and  H  streets  was  finished 
his  school  went  into  the  new  quarters.  This  school  was  very  large,  numbering  always  more 
than  a  hundred  and  often  as  high  as  a  hundred  and  fifty  scholars.  He  taught  here  about 
two  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  W.  Prout  about  the  year  1825.  Prout  was  a  man  of 
ability.  In  1831,  May  4,  there  was  a  meeting,  says  the  National  Intelligencer  of  that  date, 
of  "  the  colored  citizens,  large  and  very  respectable,  in  the  African  lilethodist  Episcopal 
church,**  to  consider  the  question  of  emigrating  to  Liberia.  John  W.  Prout  was  chosen  to 
preside  over  the  assemblage,  and  the  article  in  the  Intelligencer  represents  him  as  making 
"  a  speech  of  decided  force  and  well  adapted  to  the  occasion,  in  support  of  a  set  of  resolu- 
tions which  he  had  drafted,  and  which  set  forth  views  adverse  to  leaving  tho  soil  that  had 
given  them  birth,  their  true  and  veritable  home,  toilAouLMe  beni^ts  of  education,*^  The  school 
under  Prout  was  governed  by  a  board  of  trastces  and  was  organized  as 
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A  FREE  SCHOOL, 

and  so  continued  two  or  three  years.  The  nnmber  of  scholars  was  very  lar^,  averagfin^  a 
hnndrcd  and  fifty.  Mrs.  Anne  Maria  Hall  was  the  assistant  teacher.  It  relied  mainly  for 
snpport  upon  subscription,  twelve  and  a  half  cents  a  month  only  being  expected  from  each 
pupil,  and  this  amount  was  not  compulsory.  The  school  was  free  to  all  colored  children, 
without  money  or  price,  and  so  continued  two  or  three  years,  when  failing  of  voluntary 
pecuniary  support  (it  never  wanted  scholars)  it  became  a  regular  tuition  school.  The  school 
ujnder  Mr.  Prout  was  called  the  "Columbian  Institute,"  the  name  being  suggested  by  John 
McLeod,  the  famous  Irish  schoolmaster,  who  was  a  warm  friend  of  this  institution  after 
visiting  and  commending  the  scholars  and  teachers,  and  who  named  his  new  building  in 
1835  the  Columbian  Academy.  The  days  of  thick  darkness  to  the  colored  people  were 
approaching.  The  Nat.  Turner  insurrection  in  Southampton  county,  Virginia,  which  occurred 
in  August,  1831,  spread  terror  everywhere  in  slave  communities.  In  this  district,  imme- 
diately upon  that  terrible  occurrence,  the  colored  chirdren,  who  had  in  very  large  numbers 
been  received  into  Sabbath  schools  in  the  white  chnrchetf;  were  all  turned  out  of  those  achools. 
This  event,  though  seeming  to  be  a  fiery  affliction,  proved  a  blessing  in  disguise.  It  aroused 
the  energies  of  the  colored  people,  taught  them  self-reliance,  and  they  organized  forthwith 
Sabbath  schools  of  their  own.  It  was  in  the  Smothers*  ^chool-house  that  they  formed  their 
first  Sunday  school,  about  the  year  1SI^,2,  and  here  they  continued  their  very  large  school 
for  several  years,  the  Fifleenth-street  Presbyterian  Church  ultimately  springing  from  the 
school  organization.    It  is  important  to  state  in  this  connection  that 

THE  SilKDAY  SCHOOL, 

always  an  extremely  important  means  of  education  for  colored  people  in  the  days  of  slavery, 
WHS  emphatically  so  in  the  gloomy  times  now  upon  them.  It  was  the  Sabbath  school  that 
tangbt  the  great  mass  of  the  free  people  of  color  about  all  the  school  knowledge  that  was 
allowed  them  in  those  days,  and  hence  the  consternation  which  came  upon  them  when  they 
found  themselves  excluded  from  the  schools  of  the  white  churches.  Lindsav  Muse,  who 
has  been  the  messenger  for  eighteen  Secretaries  of  the  Navy,  successively,  during  forty  years, 
from  18'28  to  the  present  time;  John  Brown;  Benjamin  M.  McCoy;  Mr.  Small  wood ;  Mrs. 
Charlotte  Norris,  afterwards  wife  of  Rev.  Eli  Nugent ;  and  Siby  McCoy  are  the  only  sur- 
vivors ^f  the  resolute  little  band  of  colored  men  and  women  who  gathered  with  and  guided 
that  Sunday  school.    They  had,  in  the  successor  of  Mr.  Prout,  a  man  after  their  own  heart, 

JOHN  F.  COOK, 

who  came  into  charge  of  this  school  in  August,  1834,  about  eight  years  after  his  aunt,  Alethia 
Tanner,  had  purchased  his  freedom.  He  learned  the  shoemaker's  trade  in  his  boyhood,  and 
w(^ked  diligently,  after  the  purchase  of  his  freedom,  to  make  some  return  to  his  aunt  for  the 
purchase  money.  About  the  time  of  his  becoming  of  age  he  dislocated  bis  shoulder,  which 
compelled  him  to  seek  other  employment,  and  in  1831,  the  year  of  his  majority,  he  obtained 
the  place  of  assistant  messenger  in  the  Laud  Ofiice.  Hon.  John  Wilson,  now  Third  Auditor 
of  the  Treasury,  was  the  messenger,  aud  was  Cook's  firm  friend  till  the  day  of  his  death. 
Cook  hud  been  a  short  time  at  school  under  the  instruction  of  Smothers  and  Profit,  but  when 
he  entered  the  Land  Ofiice  his  education  was  at  most  only  the  ability  to  stumble  along  ft 
little  in  a  primary  reading  book.  He,  however,  now  gave  himself  in  all  his  leisure  moments, 
early  and  late,  to  study.  Mr.  Wilson  remembers  his  iudefatigable  application,  and  afiirms 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  astonishment  at  the  time,  and  that  he  has  seen  nothing  in  all  bia 
observation  to  surpass  and  scarcely  to  equal  it.  He  was  soon  able  to  write  a  good  hand,  aud 
was  employed  with  his  pen  in  clerical  work  by  the  sanction  of  the  Commissioner,  Elisha 
Hay  ward,  who  was  much  attached  to  him.  Cook  was  now  beginning  to  look  forward  to  the 
life  of  a  teacher,  which,  with  the  ministry,  was  the  only  work  not  menial  in  its  nature  then 
open  to  an  educated  colored  man.  Id.  the  end  of  three  ye^irs  he  resigned  his  place  in  the 
Land  Ofiice,  aud  entered  upon  the  work  which  belaid  down  only  with  his  life.  It  was  then 
that  he  gave  himself  wholly  to  study  and  the  business  of  education,  working  with  all  h\a 
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might;  his  school  nnmberiof^  qdlte  ahnndrod  scbolars  in  the  winter  and  a  hundred  and  fifty 
in  the  snmmer.  He  had  been  in  his  work  one  year  when  the  storm  wtich  had  been,  for  some 
years,  under  the  discnssion  of  the  slavery  question,  gathering  over  the  country  at  large,  burst 
opon  this  District. 

THE  SXOW  RIOT, 

or  **Sdow  storm,"  as  it  has  been  commonly  called,  which  occurred  in  September,  1835,  is 
an  event  that  stands  vividly  in  the  memory  of  all  colored  people  who  lived  in  this  com- 
munity q^  that  time.  Benjamin  Snow,  a  smart  colored  man,  keeping  a  restaurnnt  on  the 
comer  of  Pennsylvania  avenue  and  Sixth  street,  was  reported  to  have  made  some  remark 
of  a  brsvado  kind  derogatory  to  the  wives  of  white  mechanics ;  whereupon  this  class,  or 
those  assuming  to  represent  them,  made  a  descent  upon  his  establishment,  destroying  all  his 
effects.  Snow  himself,  who  denied  OKing  the  offensive  language,  with  difficulty  escaped 
unharmed,  through  the  management  of  white  friends,  taking  refuge  in  Canada,  where  he 
still  resides.  The  military  was  promptly  called  to  the  rescue,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
General  Walter  Jones,  the  eminent  lawyer,  who  characterized  tho  rioters,  greatly  to  their 
indignation,  oa  *'a  set  of  ragamuffins,"  and  his  action  was  thoroughly  sanctioned  by  the 
eitj  aotborities. 

At  the  same  time  also  there  was  a  fierce  excitement  among  the  mechanics  at  the  Navy 
Yard,  growing  out  of  the  fact  that  a  large  quantity  of  copper  bolts  being  missed  from  the 
yard  and  found  to  have  boon  carried  out  in  the  dinner  pails  by  the  hands,  the  commandant 
bad  forbid  eating  dinners  in  the  yard.  This  order  was  interpreted  as  an  insult  to  the  white 
mechanics,  and  threats  were  made  of  an  assault  on  the  yard,  which  was  put  in  a  thorough 
Btate  of  defence  by  tho  commandant.  The  rioters  swept  through  the  city,  ransacking  the 
houses  of  the  prominent  colored  men  and  women,  ostensibly  in  search  of  anti>s1avery  papers 
and  documents,  the  most  of  the  gang  impelled  undoubtedly  by  hostility  to  the  negro  race 
and  motives  of  plunder.  Nearly  all  the  colored  schooUhouses  were  partially  demolished  and 
the  furniture  totally  destroyed,  and  in  several  cases  they  were  completely  ruined.  Some 
private  houses  were  also  torn  down  or  burnt.  The  colored  schools  were  nearly  all  broken 
up,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  colored  churches  were  saved  from  destruc- 
tion,  OS  their  Sabbath  schools  wero  regarded,  and  correctly  regarded,  as  tho  means  through 
which  the  colored  people,  at  that  time,  procured  much  of  their  education. 

The  rioters  sought,  especially,  for  John  F.  Cook,  who,  however,  had  seasonably  taken 
from  the  stable  the  horse  of  his  friend  Mr.  Hayward,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office, 
an  anti-slavery  man,  and  fled  precipitately  from  the  city.  They  marched  to  his  school-house, 
destroyed  all  the  books  and  fumitnve  and  partially  destroyed  the  building.  Mrs.  Smothers, 
who  owned  both  the  school-hon^  and  the  dwelling  adjoining  and  the  lots,  was  sick  in  her 
house  at  the  time,  but  an  alderinun,  Mr.  Edward  Dyer,  with  great  courage  and  nobleness  of 
spirit,  stood  between  the  house  and  the  mob  for  her  protection,  declaring  that  he  would 
defend  her  house  from  molestation  with  all  the  means  be  could  command.  They  left 
the  house  unharmed,  and  it  is  still  standing  on  the  promises.  Mr.  Cook  went  to  Columbia, 
Pennsylvania,  opened  a  school  there,  and  did  not  veuture  back  to  his  home  till  the  autumn 
of  I8*JG.  At  the  time  the  riot  broko  out.  General  Jackson  was  absent  in  Virginia.  He 
returned  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  and  immediately  issuing  ordors  in  his  bold,  uncompro- 
mising manner  to  the  authorities  to  see  the  laws  respected  at  all  events,  the  violenco  was 
promptly  subdued.  It  was  nevertheless  a  very  dark  time  for  the  colored  people.  The  timid 
class  did  not  for  a  year  or  two  dare  to  send  their  children  to  school,  and  the  whole  mass  of 
the  colored  people  dwelt  in  fear  day  and  night.  In  August,  1836,  Mr.  Cook  returned  from 
Pennsylvania  and  reopened  his  school,  which  under  him  hod,  in  1834,  received  tho  name  of 

UKION  SESnNARY. 

During  his  year's  absence  he  was  in  charge  of  a  free  colored  public  school  in  Columbia, 
Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  which  he  surrendered  to  the.  care  of  Benjamin  M.  McCoy 
when  he  came  back  to  his  home,  Mr.  McCoy  going  there  to  fill  out  his  nngngement. 

He  resumed  his  work  with  broad  and  elevated  ideas  of  his  business.     This  is  clearly  seen 
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in  the  plan  of  his  institution,  embraeed  in  the  printed  annuftl  annotmoements  and  pronframmes 
of  his  annual  exhibitions,  copies  of  which  have  been  presenred.  The  course  of  study 
embraced  three  jears,  and  there  was  a  male  and  a  female  department,  Miss  Catharine 
Costin  at  one  period  being  in  charge  of  the  female  department.  Mr.  Seaton,  of  the  National 
Intelligencer,  among  other  leading  and  enlightened  citizens  and  public  men,  used  to  visit 
his  school  from  year  to  year  and  watch  its  admirable  working  with  deep  and  lively  interest. 
Cook  was  at  this  period  not  only  watching  over  his  very  large  school,  ranging  from  100  to 
150  or  more  pupils,  but  was  active  in  the  formation  of  the  "  First  Colored  Presbyterian 
church  of  Washington,**  which  was  organised  in  November,  1841,  by  Rev.  John  C.  Smith, 
I).  D.,  and  worshipped  in  this  schooKfaouse.  He  was  now  also  giving  deep  study  to  the 
preparation  for  the  ministry,  upon  which  in  fact,  as  a  licentiate  of  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  he  had  already  in  some  degree  entered.  At  a  regular  meeting  of  '*The 
Presbytery  of  the  District  of  Columbia,'*  held  in  Alexandria,  May  3,  1842,  this  church,  now 
commonly  called  the  Fifteenth  Street  Presbyterian  church,  was  formally  received  under  the 
care  of  that  Presbytery,  the  first  and  still  the  only  colored  Presbyterian  church  in  this 
District.  Mr.  Cook  was  elected  the  first  pastor  July  13, 1843,  and  preached  his  trial  sermon 
before  ordination  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  in  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  church  (Dr.  J.  C. 
6mtth*s)  in  this  city,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  congregation.  This  sermon  is  remembered 
as  a  manly  production,  delivered  with  gpneat  dignity  and  force  and  deeply  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  bis  work.  He  was  ordained  in  the  Fifteenth-street  church  the  next  evening,  and 
continued  to  serve  the  church  with  eminent  success  till  his  death  in  1855.  Rev.  John  C. 
Smith,  D.  D.,  who  had  preached  his  ordination  sermon  and  been  the  devoted  friend  and 
counsellor  for  nearly  twenty  years,  preached  his  funeral  sermon,  selecting  as  his  text,  *'  There 
was  a  man  sent  from  God  whose  name  was  John."  There  were  present  white  as  well  as  colored 
clergymen  of  no  less  than  five  denominations,  many  of  the  oldest  and  most  respectable  citiseus, 
and  a  vast  concourse  of  all  classes,  white  and  colored.  **  The  Fifleenth-street  church,*'  in  the 
words  of  Dr.  Smith  in  relation  to  them  and  their  first  pastor,  '*  is  now  a  large  and  flourishing 
congregation  of  spiritually-minded  people.  They  have  been  educated  in  the  truth  and  the 
principles  qf  our  holy  religion,  and  in  the  new  present  state  of  things  the  men  of  this  church 
are  trusted,  relied  on  as  those  who  fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments.  The  church  is  the 
monument  to  John  F.  Cook,  the  first  pastor,  who  was  faithful  in  all  his  house,  a  workman 
who  labored  night  and  day  for  years,  and  has  entered  into  his  reward.  *  Blessed  are  the  dead 
who  die  in  the  Lord.*    *  They  rest  from  their  labors  and  their  works  do  follow  them.*  *' 

In  1^41,  when  he  entered,  in  a  preliminary  and  informal  way,  upon  the  pastorate  of  the 
Fifteenth-street  church,  he  seems  to  have  attempted  to  turn  his  seminary  into  a  high  school, 
limited  to  ^  or  30  pupils,  exclusively  for  the  more  advanced  scholars  of  both  sexes,  and  his 
plan  of  studies  to  that  end,  as  seen  in  his  prospectus,  evinces  broad  and  elevated  views — a 
desire  to  aid  in  lifting*  his  race  to  higher  things  in  education  than  they  had  yet  attmnpted. 
His  plans  were  not  put  into  execution,  in  the  matter  of  a  high  school,  being  frustrated  by 
tl^e  circumstance  that  there  were  so  few  good  schools  in  the  city  for  the  colored  people,  at 
that  period,  that  his  old  patrons  would  not  allow  him  to  shut  off  the  multitude  of  primary 
scholars  which  were  depending  upon  his  schooL  His  seminary,  however,  continued  to  main- 
tain its  high  standard,  and  bad  an  average  attendance  of  quite  100  year  after  year  till  he 
surrendered  up  his  work  in  death. 

He  raised  up  a  large  family  and  educated  them  well.  The  oldest  of  the  sons,  John  and 
George,  were  educated  at  Oberliu  College.  The  other  three  being  young,  were  in  school 
when  the  father  died.  John  and  George,  it  will  be  seen,  succeeded  their  father  as  teachers, 
continuing  in  the  business  down  to  the  present  year.  Of  the  two  daughters  the  elder  was 
a  teacher  till  married  in  1866,  and  the  other  is  now  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  this 
city.  One  son  served  through  the  war  as  sergeant  of  the  40th  colored  regiment,  and  another 
served  in  the  navy. 

At  the  death  of  the  father,  March  21, 1855,  the  school  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  eon,  John 

F.  Cook,  who  continued  it  till  May,  1857,  when  it  passed  to  a  younger  son,  George  F.  T. 

Cook,  who  moved  it  from  its  did  home,  the  Smothers  House,  to  the  basement  of  the  Presby- 

•^xiau  church  in  the  spring  of  1858,  and  maintained  it  till  July,  1859.    John  F.  Cook,  jr.,  who 
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had  ottoted  a  new  tchool-hoiue  on  Sixteenth  street,  in  ISb^d,  again  gathered  the  school 
which  the  tempests' of  the  war  had  dispersed,  and  continned  it  till  June,  1867,  when  the  new 
order  of  things  had  opened  ample  school  fiftcilities  throughout  the  city,  and  the  teacher  was 
called  to  other  duties.  Thus  ended  the  school  which  had  been  first  gathered  by  Smothers 
nearly  45  years  before,  and  which,  in  that  long  period,  had  been  coDtlnnally  maintained 
with  seldom  less  than  100  pupils,  and  for  the  most  part  with  150,  the  only  suspensions 
being  in  the  year  of  the  Snow  riot  and  in  the  two  years  which  ushered  in  the  war. 

The  Smothers  House,  after  the  Cook  school  was  removed,  in  1858,  was  occupied  for 
two  years  by  a/rM  Catkolie  MchofA^  supported  by  ''The  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society,'*  a 
benevolent  organization  of  colored  people.  It  was  a  very  large  school  with  two  departments, 
the  boys  under  David  Brown  and  the  girls  under  Eliza  Anne  Cook,  and  averaging  over 
150  scholars.  When  this  school  was  transferred  to  another  house,  Rev.  Chauncey  Leonard, 
a  colored  Baptist  clergyman,  now  pastor  of  a  church  in  Washington,  and  Nannie  Waugh 
opened  a  school  there,  in  1861,  that  became  as  large  as  that  which  bad  preceded  it  in  the 
same  place.  This  school  was  broken  up  in  1862  by  the  destruction  of  the  building  at  the 
bands  of  the  incendiaries,  who,  even  at  that  time,  were  inspired  with  all  their  accustomed 
Tindictiveness  towards  the  colored  people.  But  this  was  their  last  heathenish  jubilee,  and 
from  the  aahes  of  many  burnings  imperishable  liberty  has  sprung  forth. 

About  the  time  that  Smothers  built  his  schoolrhouse,  in  1823, 

LOUISA  PARKE  COSTIN*S  SCHOOL 

was  established  in  her  father's  house  on  Capitol  Hill,  on  A  street  south,  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Capitol.  This  Costin  family  came  from  Mount  Vernon  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Martha  Washington,  in  1802.  The  father,  William  Costin,  who  died  suddenly  in  his  bed. 
May  31,  1842,  was  twenty-four  years  messenger  for  the  Bank  of  Washington,  in  this  city. 
His  death  was  noticed  at  length  in  the  columns  of  the  National  Intelligencer  in  more  than 
one  communication  at  the  time.  The  obituary  notice,  written  under  the  suggestions  of  the 
bank  officers,  who  had  previously  passed  a  resolution  expressing  their  respect  for  his  memory, 
and  appropriating  fiAy  dollars  towards  the  funeral  expenses,  says :  *'  It  is  due  to  the  deceased 
to  say  that  his  colored  skin  covered  a  benevolent  heart,"  concluding  with  this  language: 
^  The  deceased  raised  respectably  a  large  family  of  children  of  his  own,  and  in  the  exercise 
of  the  purest  benevolence  took  into  his  family  and  supported  four  orphan  children.  The 
tears  of  the  orphan  will  moisten  his  grave,  and  his  memory  will  be  ^ear  to  all  those — a 
nnmerons  class — ^whohave  experienced  his  kindness  ;*'  and  adding  these  lines : 

**  Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise ; 
Act  well  your  part — there  all  the  honor  lies.*' 

John  Quincy  Adams  also,  a  few  days  aflerwards,  in  a  discussion  on  the  wrongs  of  slavery, 
alhided  to  the  deceased  in  these  words :  '*The  late  William  Costin,  though  he  was  not  white, 
was  as  much  respected  as  any  man  in  the  District,  and  the  large  concourse  of  citizens  that 
attended  his  remains  to  the  grave,  as  well  white  as  black,  was  an  evidence  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  was  estimated  by  the  citizens  of  Washington."  His  portrait,  taken  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  bank  authorities,  still  hangs  in  the  directors*  room,  and  it  may  also  be  seen  in  the 
houses  of  more  than  one  of  the  old  and  prominent  residents  of  the  city. 

William  Costin's  mother,  Ann  Dandridge,  was  the  daughter  of  a  half-breed,  (Indian  and 
and  colored, )  her  grandfather  being  a  Cherokee  chief,  and  her  reputed  father  was  the  father 
of  Martha  Dandridge,  afterwards  Mrs.  Custis,  who,  in  1759,  was  married  to  General  Wash- 
ington. These  daughters,  Ann  and  Martha,  grew  up  together,  on  the  adcestral  plantations. 
William  Costin's  reputed  father  was  white,  and  belonged  to  a  prominent  family  in  Virginia, 
but  the  mother,  after  his  birth,  married  one  of  the  Mount  Vernon  slaves  by  the  name  of 
Costin,  and  the  son  took  the  name  of  William  Costin.  His  mother  being  of  Indian 
descent,  made  him,  under  the  laws  of  Virginia,  a  free  born  man.  In  1800  ho  married  Phil- 
adelphia Judge,  (his  cousin,)  one  of  Martha  Washington's  slaves,  at  Mount  Vernon,  where 
both  were  bom  in  1780.  The  wife  was  given  by  Martha  Washing^n  at  her  decease  to  her 
granddaughter,  Elisa  Parke  Custis,  who  was  the  wife  of  Thomas  Law,  of  Washington.    Soon 
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after  William  Coetin  and  his  wife  came  to  this  city  the  wife*s  freedom  was  tecared  oa  kind  and 
easy  terms,  and  tho  children  were  all  bom  free.  This  is  the  account  which  William  Costin 
and  his  wife  and  his  mother,  Ann  Dandridge,  always  gave  of  tlieir  ancestry,  and  they  were 
persons  of  great  precision  in  all  matters  of  family  history,  as  well  as  of  the  most  marked  scrapu- 
lonsness  in  their  statements.  Their  seven  children,  five  danghters  and  two  sons,  went  to 
school  with  the  white  children  on  Capitol  Hill,  to  Mrs.  Maria  Haley  and  other  teachers. 
The  two  younger  daughters,  Martha  and  Frances,  finished  their  education  at  the  Colored 
Convent  in  Baltimore.  Louisa  Parke  and  Ann  had  passed  their  school  days  before  the  con> 
vent  was  founded.  Louisa  Parke  Costin  opened  her  Fchool  at  nineteen  years  of  age,  coniinoing 
it^with  much  success  till  her  sudden  death  in  18'3l7the  year  in  which  her  mother  also  died. 
When  Martha  returned  from  the  Convent  Seminary,  a  year  or  so  later,  she  reopened  the 
school,  continuing  it  till  about  1839.  This  school,  which  was  maintained  some  15  years, 
was  always  very  full.  The  three  surviving  sisters  own  and  reside  in  the  house  which  their 
father  built  about  1812.  One  of  these  sisters  married  Richard  Henry  Fisk,  a  colored  naan  of 
good  education,  who  died  in  California,  and  she  now  has  charge  of  tho  Senate  ladies'  recep- 
tion room.  Ann  Costin  was  for  several  years  in  the  family  of  Major  Lewis,  (at  Woodlawn, 
Mount  Vernon,)  the  nephew  of  Washington.  Mrs.  Lewis  (Eleanor  Custis)  was  the  g^nd- 
daughter  of  Martha  Washington.  This  school  was  not  molested  by  the  mob  of  lb3t>,  and 
it  was  always  under  the  care  of  a  well-bred  and  well-educated  teacher. 

THE  WESLETAN  SEMINARY. 

While  Martha  Costin  was  teaching,  James  Enoch  Ambush,  a  colored  man,  had  also  a  large 
school  in  the  basement  of  the  Israel  Bethel  church  on  Capitol  Hill  for  a  while,  commencing 
there  in  April,  1833,  and  continuing  in  various  places  till  1843,  when  he  built  a  school-houso 
on  £  street  south,  near  Tenth,  island,  and  established  what  was  known  as  ' '  The  Wesleyan 
Seminary,*' and  which  was  successfully  maintained  for  32  years,  till  the  close  of  August, 
18C5.  The  school-house  btill  stands,  a  comfortable  one-story  wooden  structure,  with  the 
'  sign  *'  Wesleyan  Seminary"  over  the  door,  as  it  has  been  there  for  25  years.  This  was  the 
only  colored  school  on  the  island  of  any  account  for  many  years,  and  in  its  humble  way  it 
accomplished  a  great  amount  of  good.  For  some  years  Mr.  Ambush  had  given  much 
study  to  botanic  medicine,  and  since  closing  his  school  he  has  become  a  botanic  physician. 
He  is  a  man  of  fine  sense,  and  without  school  advantages  has  acquired  a  respectable  educa- 
tion. 

FIRST  SEMINARY  FOR  COLORED  GIRLS. 

The  first  seminary  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  colored  girls  was  established  in  George- 
town, in  1827,  under  the  special  auspices  of  Father  Yanlomen,  a  benevolent  and  devout 
Catholic  priest,  then  pastor  of  the  Holy  Trinity  Church,  who  not  only  gave  this  interesting 
enterprise  his  hand  and  his  heart,  but  for  several  jears  himself  taught  a  school  of  colored 
boys  three  days  in  a  week,  near  the  Georgetown  College  gate,  in  a  small  frame  house,  which 
was  afterwards  famous  as  the  residence  of  the  broken-hearted  widow  of  Commodore  Decatur. 
This  female  seminary  was  under  the  care  of  Maria  Bccraft,  who  was  the  most  remarkable 
colored  young  woman  of  her  time  in  the  District,  and,  perhaps,  of  any  time.  Her  father, 
William  Becraft,  born  while  his  mother,  a  free  woman,  was  the  housekeeper  of  Charles 
Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  always  had  the  kindest  attentions  of  this  great  man,  and  there  are 
now  pictures,  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  old,  and  other  valuable  relics  from*  the  Carroll 
family  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Bccraft  family,  in  Georgetown,  which  Charles  Carroll 
of  Carrollton,  in  his  last  days,  presented  to  William  Becraft  as  family  keepsakes.  William 
Becrafl  lived  in  Georgetown  64  years,  coming  there  when  eighteen  years  of  age.  He' was  for 
many  years  chief  steward  of  Union  hotel,  and  a  remarkable  man,  respected  and  honored  by 
everybody.  When  he  died,  the  press  of  the  District  noticed,  in  a  most  prominent  manner, 
his  life  and  character.  From  one  of  the  extended  obituary  notices,  marked  with  heavy  black 
lines,  the  following  paragraph  is  copied: 

**He  was  among  the  last  surviving  representatives  of  the  old  school  of  well-bred,  confi- 
dential, and  intelligent  domestics,  and  was  widely  known  at  home  and  abroad  from  his  con- 
nection in  the  company  of  stewards  for  a  long  series  of  years,  and  probably  from  its  origin, 
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and  antil  a  recent  date,  with  the  Union  hotel,  Georgetown,  with  whose  guests,  for  Buecessiye 
generations,  his  benevoletft  and  venerable  aspect,  dignified  and  obliging  manners,  and  moral 
excellence  rendered  him  a  general  favorito." 

Maria  Becraft  was  marked  from  her  childhood  for  her  uncommon  intelligence  and  refine- 
ment, and  for  her  extraordioary  piety.  She  was  born  in  1805,  and  first  went  to  school  for  a 
year  to  Henry  Potter,  in  Washiogton,  about  1812,  afterwards  attending  Mrs.  Billings^s 
school  constantly  till  J  820.  She  then,  at  the  age  of  15,  opened  a  schonol  for  girls  in  Dun- 
fbarton  street,  in  Georgetown,  and  gave  herself  to  the  work,  which  she  loved,  with  the  greatest 
assiduity  and  with  uniform  success.  In  1827,  when  she  was  twenty- two  years  of  age,  her 
remarkable  beauty  and  elevation  of  character  so  much  impressed  Father  Vanlomen,  the  good 
priest,  that  he  took  it  in  hand  to  give  her  a  higher  style  of  school  in  which  to  work  for  her 
sex  and  race,  toythe  education  of  which  she  had  now  fully  consecrated  herself.  Her  school 
was  accordingly  transferred  to  a  larger  building,  which  still  stands  on  Fayette  street,  oppo- 
site the  convent,  and  there  she  opened  a  boarding  and  day  school  for  colored  girls,  which  she 
continued  with  great  success  till  August,  1831,  when  she  surrendered  her  little  seminary 
into  the  care  of  one  of  the  girls  that  she  had  trained,  and  in  October  of  that  year  joined  the 
convent  at  Baltimore  as  a  Sister  of  Providence,  where  she  was  the  leading  teacher  till  she 
died,  in  December,  1833,  a  great  loss  to  that  young  institution^  which  was  contemplating 
.this  noble  young  woman  as  its  future  Mother  Superior.  Her  seminary  in  Georgetown  aver- 
aged from  30  to  35  pupils,  and  there  are  those  living  who  remember  the  troop  of  girls, 
dressed  uniformly,  which  was  wont  to  follow  in  procession  their  pious  and  refined  teacher  to 
devotions  on  the  sabbath  at  Holy  Trinity  Church.  The  school  comprised  girls  from  the  best 
colored  families  of  Georgetown,  Washington,  Alexandria,  and  surrounding  country.  The 
sisters  of  the  Georgetown  convent  were  the  admirers  of  Miss  Becraft,  gave  her  instruction, 
and  extended  to  her  the  most  heartfelt  aid  and  approbation  in  all  her  noble  work,  as  they 
were  in  those  days  wont  to  do  in  behalf  of  the  aspiring  colored  girls,  who  sought  for  edu- 
cation, withholding  themselves  from  such  work  only  when  a  depraved  and  degenerate  public 
sentiment  upon  the  subject  of  educating  the  colored  people  had  compelled  them  to  a  more 
rigid  line  of  demarcation  between  the  races.  Ellen  Simonds  and  others  conducted  the  school 
a  few  years,  but  with  the  loss  of  its  original  teacher  it  began  to  fail,  and  finally  became 
extinct.  Maria  Becraft  is  remembered,  wherever  she  was  known,  as  a  woman  of  the  rarest 
sweetnesd  and  exaltation  of  Christian  life,  graceful  and  attractive  in  person  and  manners, 
gifted,  irell  educated,  and  wholly  devoted  to  doing  good.  Her  name  as  a  Sister  of  Provi- 
dence was  Sister  Aloyons.  From  the  origin  of  this  convent  at  Baltimore  there  has  been 
connected  with  it  a  female  seminary,  which  last  year  was  incorporated  aa 

ST.   FRANCES  ACADEMY  FOR  COLORED  GIRLS. 

In  ibis  eonnection  it  is  not  inappropriate  to  give  some*  account  of  this  school,  which  has 
done  so  valuable  a  work  for  the  education  of  the  colored  people  of  this  District  and  the  coun- 
try at  larg^.  Fer  many  years  it  was  the  only  colored  school  within  the  reach  of  the  colored 
people  of  ihis  District,  in  which  anything  was  attempted  beyond  the  rough  primary  training 
of  the  promisenons  school,  and  there  are  women  who  still  live  in  this  District  and  elsewhere, 
whose  well-bred  families  owe  their  refinements  largely  to  the  culture  which  the  mothers  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  or  more,  received  in  this  female  seminary.  It  was  there  that  many 
of  the  first  well-trained  colored  teachers  were  educated  for  the  work  in  this  capital. 

St.  Frances  Academy  for  colored  girls  was  founded  in  connection  with  the  Oblate  Sisters 
of  Providence  Convent,  in  Baltimore,  June  5, 1829,  under  the  hearty  approbation  of  the  Most 
Rev.  James  Whitfield,  D.  D.,<  the  Archbishop  of  Baltimore  at  that  time,  and  receiving  the 
sanction  of  the  Holy  See,  October  2, 1831.  The  convent  originated  with  the  French  Fathers, 
who  came  to  Baltimore  from  San  Domingo  as  refugees,  in  the  time  of  the  revolution  iu  that 
inland  in  the  latter  years  of  iast  century.  There  were  many  colored  Catholic  refugees  whe 
came  to  Baltimore  during  that  period,  and  the  French  Fathers  soon  opened  schools  there  for 
the  benefit  of  the  refugees  and  other  colored  people.  The  colored  women  who  formed  the  origi- 
nal society  vrhich  founded  the  oonvent  and  seminary,  were  irom  San  Domingo,  though  they  had 
some  of  tbem,  certainly,  been  educated  in  Franco*    The  schools  which  preceded  the  organiza* 
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tion  of  the  conTent  were  ipneatly  farored  hj  Most  Rev.  Ambroee  M|tncha1,  D.  D.,  who  was  a 
French  Father,  and  Archbishop  of  Baltimore  from  1817  to  1828,  Archbishop  Whitfield  being 
his  successor.  The  Sisters  of  Providence  is  the  name  of  a  reli^ous  society  of  colored  women 
who  renounce  the  world  to  consecrate  themselves  to  the  Christian  education  of  colored  girls. 
The  followinff  extract  from  the  announcement  which,  under  the  caption  of  **  Prospectus  of  a 
School  for  Colored  Qirls  under  the  direction  of  the  Sisters  of  Providence,'*  appeared  in  the 
colmnns  of  the  daily  National  Intelligencer,  October  9S,  18911,  shows  the  spirit  in  which  the 
school  originated,  and  at  the  same  time  shadows  forth  the  predominating  ideas  pertaining  to 
the  province  of  the  race  at  that  period.    The  prospectus  says : 

'*  The  object  of  this  institute  is  one  of  great  importance,  greater,  indeed,  than  might  at  first 
appear  to  those  who  would  only  glance  at  the  advantages  which  it  is  calculated  to  directly 
impart  to  the  leading  portion  of  the  human  race  and  through  it  to  society  at  large.  In 
fact,  these  girls  will  either  become  mothers  of  families  or  household  servants.  In  the  first 
case  the  solid  virtues,  the  religious  and  moral  principles  which  they  may  have  acquired  in 
this  school,  will  be  carefully  transferred  as  a  legacy  to  their  children.  Instances  of  the  happy 
influence  which  the  example  of  virtuous  parents  has  on  the  remotest  lineage  in  this  humble 
and  naturally  dutiful  class  of  society  are  numerous.  As  to  such  as  are  to  be  employed  as 
servants,  they  will  be  intrusted  with  domestic  concerns  and  the  care  of  young  children. 
How  important  then  it  will  be  that  these  girls  shall  have  imbibed  religious  principles  and 
have  been  trained  up  in  habits  of  modesty,  honesty,  and  integrity." 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  language  fuller  of  profound  and  mournful  import  than  are 
these  humble,  timid  words  of  this  little  band  of  colored  women,  who  thus  made  known  the 
exalted  scheme  to  which  they  had  given  themselves.  Why  this  tone  of  apology  for  embark- 
ing in  as  noble  a  service  as  exer  entered  into  the  plans  of  a  company  of  women  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth,  the  attempt  to  lift  the  veil  of  moral  and  intellectual  darkness  which  they  saw 
everywhere  resting  like  death  upon  their  sex  and  race  f 

The  sisters  purchased  a  three-story  brick  building  on  Richmond  street,  in  which  they 
started  their  work,  but  have  since,  in  the  admirable  success  of  their  enterprise,  built  large  and 
ample  structures,  and  their  school  was  never  in  more  efficient  operation  than  at  the  present 
time.  From  the  first  it  has  been  through  all  its  years,  almost  forty  in  number,  a  well-appointed 
female  seminary,  amply  supplied  with  cultivated  and  capable  teachers,  who  have  given  good 
training  in  all  the  branches  of  a  refined  and  useful  education,  including  all  that  is  usually 
taught  in  well  regulated  female  seminaries.  The  number  of  Sisters  connected  with  tbe  con- 
vent and  seminary  has  for  very  many  years  ranged  from  30  to  35.  The  academy  has  always 
been  well  patronised,  comprising  girls  from  every  part  of  the  south  as  well  before  as  since  the 
war.  The  number  the  past  year  was  some  170,  of  which  about  45  were  boarders,  a  large 
number  being  from  Washington  and  Georgetown.  Attached  to  the  convent,  also,  ia  a  free 
school  for  girls  and  an  orphan  asylum,  and  till  last  year  they  had  for  many  years  maintained 
also  a  school  for  boys.  In  IQGi  some  of  these  Sisters  established  a  female  seminaiy  in  Phila- 
delphia, which  has  been  very  successful.  There  is  also  a  colored  female  school  in  Washington 
under  the  care  and  instruction  of  teachers  formerly  attached  to  this  sisterhood.  For  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  this  seminary  at  Baltimore  was  the  school  in  which  the  most  of  the 
colored  girls  of  this  District,  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  receive  any  of  the  rofinementa  of  school 
Goltuie,  resorted  for  their  training  from  the  founding  of  the  convent  down  to  1852,  when 

BOSS  MYRTILLA  MINER'S  SEBCINART 

for  colored  girls  was  initiated  in  Washington.  This  philanthropic  woman  was  bom  in 
Brookfield,  Madison  county.  New  York,  in  1815.  Her  parents  were  farmers,  with  amall 
resources  for  the  support  of  a  large  family.  The  children  ¥rere  obliged  to  work,  and  tbe 
•mall  advantages  ot  a  common  school  were  all  the  educational  privileges  furnished  to  them. 
Hop-raising  was  a  feature  in  their  fanning,  and  this  daughter  was  accustomed  to  work  in 
the  autumn,  picking  the  hops.  She  was  of  a  delicate  physical  organisation,  and  sofiered 
exceedingly  all  her  lifb  With  spinal  troubles.  Being  a  girl  of  extraordinary  intelleetoal 
activity,  her  place  at  home  chafed  her  spirit.  She  was  rsstless,  dissatisfied  with  her  lot. 
looked  higher  than  her  father,  dissented  from  his  ideas  of  woman's  education,  and,  in  her 
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dMpention,  when  ftboiit^23  years  old,  wrote  to  Mr.  Seward,  tben  recently  elected  govemor 
of  her  State,  asking  him  if  he  coald  ihow  her  how  it  was  poseible  for  a  woman  in  her  cir- 
camstances  to  become  a  eeholar;  ncelTing  from  him  die  refit  y  that  he  conld  not,  but  hoped 
a  better  day  was  coming,  wherein  woman  might  have  a  chance  to  be  and  to  do  to  the  extent 
of  her  abilities.    Hearing  ni  this  time  of  a  school  at  Clinton,  Oneida  county.  Now  York, 
for  yooDg  women,  on  the  manual*labor  system,  she  decided  to  go  there ;  but  her  health 
being  sneh  as  to  make  manual  labor  impossible  at  the  time,  she  wrote  to  the  principal  of  the 
Clover-street  Seminary,  Bochester,  New  York,  who  generously  received  her,  taking  her 
Botes  for  the  school  bills,  to  be  paid  after  completing  her  education.    Gratefal  for  this  noble 
act,  she  afterwards  sent  her  younger  sister  there  to  be  educated,  for  her  own  associate  as  a 
teacher ;  and  the  death  of  this  talented  sister,  when  about  to  graduate  and  come  as  her 
assistsnt  in  Washington,  fell  upon  her  with  crushing  force.    In  the  Rochester  school,  with 
Myrtilla  Miner,  were  two  free  colored  girls,  and  this  association  was  the  first  circumstance 
to  turn  her  thoughts  to  the  work  to  which  she  gave  her  life.    From  Rochester  she  went  to  . 
Mississippi,  as  a  teacher  of  planters^  daughters,  and  it  was  what  she  was  compelled  to  see, 
in  this  situation,  of  the  dreadful  practices  and  conditions  of  slavery,  that  filled  her  soul  with 
a  pity  for  the  colored  race  and  a  detestation  of  the  system  that  bound  them,  which  held  pos- 
session of  her  to  the  last  day  of  her  life.    She  remained  there  several  years,  till  her  indignant 
utterances,  which  she  would  not  withhold,  compelled  her  employer,  fearful  of  the  results, 
to  part  reluctantly  with  a  teacher  whom  he  valued.    She  came  home  broken  down  with 
sickness,  cansed  by  the  harassing  sights  and  sounds  that  she  had  witnessed  in  plantation 
life,  and  while  in  this  condition  she  made  a  solemn  vow  that  whatever  of  life  remained  to 
her  should  be  given  to  the  work  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  colored  people.    Here 
her  great  work  begins.    She  made  up  her  mind  to  do  something  for  the  education  of  free 
colored  girls,  with  the  idea  that  through  the  influence  of  educated  colored  women  she  could 
U7  the  solid  foundations  for  the  disenthralment  of  their  race.    She  selected  this  District  for 
the  field  of  her  efforts,  because  it  was  the  common  property  of  the  nation,  and  because  the 
laws  of  the  District  gave  her  the  right  to  educate  free  colored  children,  and  she  attempted 
to  teach  none  others.    She  opened  her  plan  to  many  of  the  leading  friends  of  freedom,  in 
an  extensive  correspondence,  but  found  especially,  at  this  time,  a  wise  and  warm  encourager 
and  counsellor  in  her  scheme  in  William  R.  Smith,  a  Friend,  of  Farmiogton,  near  Rochester, 
New  York,  in  whose  family  she  was  now  a  private  teacher.    Her  correspondents  generally 
gave  her  bat  little  encouragement,  but  wished  her  God  speed  in  what  she  should  dare  in  the 
^ood  cause.     One  Friend  wrote  her  from  Philadelphia,  entering  warmly  into  her  scheme, 
but  advised  her  to  wait  till  funds  conld  be  collected.    **  I  do  not  want  the  wealth  of  Croesus,'* 
was  ber  reply ;  and  the  Friend  sent  her  (100,  and  with  this  capital,  in  the  autumn  of  1851, 
she  came  to  Washington  to  establish  a  Normal  school  for  the  education  of  colored  girls, 
having  associated  with  her  Miss  Anna  Inman,  an  accomplished  and  benevolent  lady  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  from  Sonthfield,  Rhode  Island,  who,  however,  after  teaching  a  class  of 
colored  girls  in  French,  in  the  house  of  Jonathan  Jones,  on  the  Island,  through  the  winter, 
returned  to  New  England.    In  the  autumn  of  1851  Miss  Miner  commenced  her  remarkable 
work  here   in  a  small  room,  about  fourteen  feet  square,  in  the  frame  house  then,  as  now, 
owned  and  occupied  by  Edward  C.  Younger,  a  colored  man,  as  his  dwelling,  on  Eleventh 
street,  near  New  York  avenue.    With  but  two  or  three  girls  to  open  the  school,  she  soon 
had  a  room-fall,  and  to  secure  larger  accomm^odation  moved,  afler  a  couple  of  months,  to  a 
house  on  F  street  north,  between  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  streets  west,  near  the  houses 
then  occupied  by  William  T.  Carroll  and  Charles  H.  Winder.    This  house  furnished  her  a 
very  comfortable  roodi  for  her  school,  which  was  composed  of  well-behaved  girls,  from  the 
best  colored  families  of  the  District.    The  persecution  of  those  neighbors,  however,  coqu- 
pelled  her  to  leave,  as  the  colored  family,  who  occupied  the  house,  was  threatened  with  con- 
flagration, and  after  one  month  her  little  school  found  a  more  unmolested  home  in  the  dwel- 
ilng-hoose  of  a  German  fi»mily  on  K  street,  near  the  Western  market.    After  tanying  a  few 
months  here,  she  moved  to  L  street,  into  a  room  in  the  building  known  as  '*The  Two  Sis- 
ters," then  occupied  by  a  white  family.    She  now  saw  that  the  success  of  her  school 
demanded  a  sehooUhoose,  and  in  reconnoitering  the  ground  she  found  a  spot  suiting  her 
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ideas  as  to  size  and  locality,  with  a  house  on  it,  and  in  the  market  at  a  low  price.  She 
raised  the  niouej,  secured  the  spot,  and  thither,  in  the  summer  of  1851,  she  moved  her  school, 
where  for  seven  years  she  was  destined  to  prosecute,  with  the  most  unparalleled  energy  and 
conspicuous  success,  her  remarkable  enterprise.  This  lot,  comprising  an  entire  square  ot 
three  acres,  between  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  streets  west,  N  and  O  streets  north,  and  New 
Hampshire  avenue,  selected  under  the  guidance  of  Miss  Miner,  the  contract  being  perfected 
through  the  agency  *of  Sayles  J.  Bowen,  Thomas  WiHiamson,  and  Allen  M.  Gaogewer,  was 
originally  conveyed  in  trust  to  Thomas  Williamson  and  Samuel  Rboades,  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  iu  Philadelphia.  It  was  purchased  of  the  executors  of  the  will  of  John  Taylor, 
for  $4,000,  the  deed  being  executed  June  8,  1853,  the  estimated  value  of  the  property  now 
being  not  less  than  $30,000.  The  money  was  mainly  contributed  by  Friends,  in  Philadel- 
phia, New  York,  and  New  England.  Catharine  Morris,  a  Friend,  of  Philadelphia,  was  a 
liberal  benefactor  of  the  enterprise,  advancing  Miss  Miner  $^000,  with  which  to  complete 
the  purchase  of  the  lot»  the  most,  if  not  all  which  sum,  it  is  believed,  she  ultimately  gave  to 
the  institution ;  and  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  was  another  generous  friend,  who  gave  her 
money  and  her  heart  to  the  support  of  the  brave  woman  who  had  been  willing  to  go  forth 
alone  at  the  call  of  duty.  Mr.  Rhoades,  some  years  editor  of  the  Friends'  Quarterly  Review, 
died  several  years  ago,  near  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Williamson,  a  conveyancer  in  that  city,  and 
father  of  Passmore  Williamson,  is  still  living,  but  some  years  ago  declined  the  place  of  trustee. 
The  board,  at  the  date  of  the  act  of  incorporation,  consisted  of  Benjamin  Tatham,  a  Friend,  of 
New  York  city,  Mrs.  Nancy  M.  Johnson,  of  Washington,  and  Myrtilla  Miner,  and  the  transfer 
of  the  property  to  the  incorponvted  body  was  made  a  few  weeks  prior  to  Miss  Miner's  death. 
This  real  estate,  together  with  a  fund  of  $4,000  in  government  stocks,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a 
corporate  body,  under  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 1863,  and  is  styled  '^  The  Institution 
for  the  Education  of  Colored  Youth  in  the  District  of  Columbia. "  The  officers  of  the  corporation 
at  this  time  are  John  C.  Underwood,  president;  Francis  G.Shaw,  treasurer;  George  £. 
Baker,  secretary;  who,  with  Nancy  M.  Johnson,  8.  J.  Bowen,  Henry  Addison,,  and  Rachel 
Howland,  constitute  the  executive  committee.  The  purpose  of  the  purchase  of  this  property 
is  declared,  in  a  paper  signed  by  Sir.  Williamson  and  Mr.  Rhoades,  dated  Philadelphia, 
June  8,  1858,  to  have  been  *' especially  for  the  education  of  colored  girls.'* 

This  paper  also  declares  that  "the  grounds  were  purchased  at  the  special  instance  of 
Myrtilla  Miner,"  and  that  "  the  contributions  by  which  the  original  price  of  said  lot,  and 
also  the  coiit  of  the  subsequent  improvements  thereof,  were  procured  chiefly  by  her  instm- 
mentality  and  labors. "  The  idea  of  Miss  Miner  in  plantiug  a  school  here  was  to  train  up  a  class 
of  colored  girls,  in  the  midst  of  slave  institutions,  who  should  show  forth,  in  their  calturo 
and  capabilities,  to  the  country  and  to  mankind,  that  the  race  was  fit  for  something  higher 
than  the  degradation  which  rested  upon  them.  The  amazing  energy  with  which  this  frail 
woman  prosecuted  her  work  is  well  known  to  those  who  took  knowledge  of*  her  career. 
She  visited  the  colored  people  of  her  district  from  house  to  house,  and  breathed  a  new  life 
into  them  pertaining  to  the  education  of  their  daughters.  Her  correspondence  with  the 
philanthropic  men  and  women  of  the  north  was  immense.  She  importuned  congressmen, 
and  the  men  who  shaped  public  sentiment  through  the  columns  of  the  press,  to  come  into 
her  school  and  see  her  girls,  and  was  ceaseless  in  her  activities  day  and  night,  in  every 
direction,  to  build  up  in  dignity  and  refinement  her  seminary,  and  to  force  its  merits  upon 
public  attention. 

The  buildings  upon  the  lot  when  purchased  —  a  small  frame  dwelling  of  two  stories, 
not  more  than  twenty-five  by  thirty-five  feet  in  dimensions,  with  three  small  cabins  on 
the  other  side  of  the  premises — served  for  the  seminary  and  the  home  of  the  teacher  and  her 
assistant.  The  most  aspiring  and  decenUy  bred  colored  girls  of  .the  District  were. gathered 
into  the  school ;  and  the  very  best  colored  teachers  in  the  schools  of  the  Distlict,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  arc  among  those  who  owe  their  education  to  this  seU-sacrificing  teacher  and  her 
school.  Mrs.  Meaos,  aunt  of  tho  wife  of  General  Pierce,  then  President  of  tho  United  States, 
attracted  by  the  enthusiasm  of  this  wonderful  person,  often  visited  her  iu  the  midst  of  her 
work  with  the  kindest  feelings,  and  the  fact  that  the  carriage  from  the  Presidential  mansion 
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was  in  this  way  freqaently  nepn  at  the  door  of  this  hamblo  inatitativQ  did  much  to  protect 
it  from  the  hatred  with  which  it  was  surrottnded. 

Mr.  Seward  and  his  family  were  very  often  seen  at  the  school,  both  Mrs.  Seward  and 
her  daughter,  Fanny,  heing  constant visS tors;  the  latter,  a  young  girl  at  the  time,  often 
spending  a  whole  day  there.  Many  other  congressmen  of  large  and  generous  instincts, 
some  of  them  of  pro*slavery  party  relations,  went  out  there— all  confessing  their  admiration 
of  the  resolute  woman  and  her  school,  and  this  kept  evil  men  in  abeyance. 

The  opposition  to  the  school  throughout  the  District  was  strong  and  very  general  among 
the  old  as  well  as  the  young.    Even  Walter  Lenox,  who  as  mayor,  when  the  school  was  first 
started,  gave  the  teacher  assurances  of  favor  in  her  work,  came  out  in  1857,  following  the 
prevailing  current  of  depraved  public  sentiment  and  feeding  its  tide,  in  an  elaborate  article 
in  the  National  Intelligencer,  under  his  own  signature,  assailed  the  school  in  open  and 
direct  language,  urging  against  it  that  it  was  raising  the  standard  of  education  among  the 
colored  population,  and  distinctly  declaring  that  the  white  population  of  the  District  would 
not  be  just  to  themselves  to  permit  the  continuance  of  an  institution  which  had  the  temerity 
to  extend  to  the  colored  people  **a  degree  of  instruction  so  far  beyond  their  social  and 
political  condition,  which  condition  must  continue,"  the  article  goes  on  to  say,  "in  this 
and  every  other  slave-holding  community  "    This  article,  though  fraught  with  extreme  ideas 
and  to  the  last  degree  prescriptive  and  inflammatory,  neither  stirred  any  open  violence  nor 
deterred  the  courageous  woman  in  the  slightest  degree  from  her  work.    When  madmen 
went  to  her  schoolroom  threatening  her  with  personal  violence,  she  laughed  them  to  shamo ; 
and  when  they  threatened  to  bum  her  house,  she  told  them  that  they  could  not  stop  her  in 
that  way,  as  another  house,  better  than  the  old,  would  immediately  rise  from  its  ashes. 
Tbe  house  was  set  on  fire  in  the  spring  of  I860,  when  Miss  Miner  was  asleep  in  the  second 
story  alone,  in  the  night  time,  but  the  smell  of  the  smoke  awakened  her  in  time  to  save 
the  building  and  herself  from  the  flames,  which  were  extinguished.    The  school  girls,  also, 
were  constantly  at  the  mercy  of  coarse  and  insulting  boys  along  the  streets,  who  would  often 
gather  in  gangs  before  the  gate  to  pursue  and  terrify  these  inoffensive  children,  who  wena 
striving  to  gather  wisdom  and  understanding  in  their  little  sanctuary.    The  police  took  n» 
cognisance  of  such  brutality  in  those  days.     But  their  dauntless  teacher,  uncompromising, 
conscientious,  and  self-possessed  in  her  aggressive  work,  in  no  manner  turned  from  hah 
coarse  by  this  persecution,  was,  on  the  other  hand,  stimulated  thereby  to  higher  vigilance 
and  energy  in  her  great  undertaking.    Tbe  course  of  instruction  in  the  school  was  indeed  of 
a  higher  order  than  had  hitherto  been  opened  to  the  colored  people  of  the  District,  aa  was 
denounced  against  the  school  by  Walter  Lenox  in  his  newspaper  attack.    Lectures,  upon 
acientific  and  literary  subjects  were  given  by  professional  and  literary  gentlemen,  who  were 
friends  to  the  cause.    The  spacious  grounds  afforded  to  each  pupil  an  ample  space  for  a 
flower  bed,  which  she  was  enjoined  to  cultivate  with  her  own  hands  and  to  thoroughly  study. 
And  aJD  excellent  library,  a  collection  of  paintings  and  engravings,  tbe  leading  magaaines 
and  choice  newspapers,  were  gathered  and  secured  for  the  humble  home  of  learning,  which 
wa«  ail  the  while  filled  with  students,  the  most  of  whom  were  bright,  ambitious  girls,  com- 
posing a  female  colored  school,  which,  in  dignity  and  usefulness,  has  bad  no  equal  in  the 
IMstrict  since  that  day.    It  was  her  custom  to  gather  in  her  vacations  and  journejs  not  only 
money,  but  everything  else  that  would  be  of  use  in  ber  school,  and  in  this  way  she  not 
only   collected  booka,  but  maps,  globes,   philosophical  and  chemical  and  mathematical 
apparatus,  and  a  great  variety  of  things  to  aid  in  her  instruction  in  illustratiag  all  branches 
of  knowledge.    This  collection  was  stored  in  the  school  building  during  the  war,. and  was 
dama£;«d  by  neglect,  plundered  by  soldiers,  and  what  remains  is  not  of  much,  value.     Tbe 
elegant  sofa-bedstead  which  she  used  during  all  her  years  in  the  seminary,  and  which  would 
be  an  interesting  possession  for  the  seminary,  was  sold,  with  her  other  personal  effects,  to 
Dr.  Carrie  Brown,  (Mrs.  Winslow,}  of  Washington,  one  of  ber  bosom  friends,  who  stood 
at  her  pillow  when  she  died. 

Her  plan  embraced  tbe  erection  of  spacioiA  structures,  upon  the  site  which  had  been  most 
adnairably  chosen,  complete  in  all  their  appointments  for  the  full  accommodation  of  a  school 
of  one  hundred  and  ^fty  boarding  scholars.    The  seminary  was  to  be, a.  Female  College, 
14 
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eodowed  with  all  th^  powers  and  professoniliipB  belonging  to  a  firat-classoollege  for  tbeotbor 
sex.    6bo  did  not  contemplate  its  spring^ing  np  into  tncb  proportions,  like  a  masbroom,  in  a 
single  nigbt,  but  it  was  ber  ambition  that  tbe  institution  should  one  day  attain  tbatrviL 
In  tbe  midst  of  ber  anxious,  incessant  labors  ber  physical  system  began  so  sensibly  to 
fail,  that  in  the  summer  of  1658,  under  the  counsel  of  the  friends  of  herself  and  ber  cauae, 
she  went  north  to  seek  health,  and,  as  usual  in  all  her  journeys,  to  beg  for  her  seminary, 
leaving  ber  gir!8  in  tbe  care  of  Emily  Howland,  a  noble  young  woman,  who  came  down  here 
for  the  love  of  tlie  cause,  without  money  and  without  price,  from  the  vicinity  of  Auburn, 
New  York.    In  the  autumn  Miss  Miner  returned  to  her  school ;  Miss  Howland  still  con* 
tinuing  with  ber  through  tbe  winter,  a  companion  in  her  trials,  aiding  her  in  her  duties, 
and  consenting  to  take  charge  of  the  school  again  in  the  summer  of  J  859,  while  Miss 
Miner  was  on  another  journey  for  funds  and  health.    In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  after 
returning  from  her  journey,  which  was  not  very  successful,  she  determined  to  suspend  the 
school,  and  to  go  forth  to  the  country  with  a  most  persistent  appeal  for  money  to  erect  a 
seminary  building,  as  she  had  found  it  impossible  to  get  a  house  of  any  character  started 
with  the  means  already  in  her  hands.    She  could  get  no  woman,  whom  she  deemed  fit  to 
take  her  work,  willing  to  continue  her  school,  and  in  the  spring  of  1860,  leasing  tbe  premises, 
she  went  north  on  her  errand.    In  the  ensuing  year  she  traversed  many  States,  but  the 
shadow  of  the  rebellion  was  on  her  path,  and  she  gathered  neither  much  money  nor  much 
strength.    The  war  came,  and  in  October,  1862,  hoping,  not  vainly,  fur  health  from  a  sea 
voyage  and  from  the  Pacific  climate,  she  sailed  from  New  York  to  California.    When  about 
to  return,  in  1866,  with  vivacity  of  body  and  spirit,  she  was  thrown  from  a  caniage  in  a  fear- 
ful manner ;  blighting  all  the  high  hopes  of  resuming  her  school  under  the  glowing  auspices 
she  had  anticipated,  as  she  saw  the  rebellion  and  the  hated  system  tumbling  to  pieces.    She 
arrived  in  New  York  in  August  of  that  year  in  a  most  shattered  condition  of  body,  though 
with  the  fullest  confidence  that  she  should  speedily  be  well  and  at  her  work  in  Wash- 
ington.   In  the  first  days  of  December  she  came  here  in  a  dying  condition,  still  resolute 
to  resume  her  work  ;  was  carried  to  the  residence  of  her  tried  friend,  Mrs.  Nancy  M.  John- 
son, and  on  the  tenth  of  that  month,  surrounded  by  the  friends  who  had  stood  with  her  in 
other  days,  she  put  off  her  wasted  and  wearied  body  in  the  city  which  had  witnessed  her 
trials  and  her  triumphs,  and  her  remains  slumber  in  Oak  Hill  cemetery. 

Her  seminary  engaged  her  thoughts  to  the  last  day  of  her  life.    She  said  in  ber  last  hours 
that  she  had  come  back  here  to  resume  her  work,  and  could  not  leave  it  thus  nofiuisbed. 
No  marble  marks  tbe  resting  place  of  this  truly  wonderful  woman,  but  her  memory  is  cer- 
tainly held  precious  in  the  hearts  of  ber  throngs  of  pupils,  in  the  hearts  of  the  colored 
people  of  this  District,  and  of  all  who  took  knowledge  of  her  life  and  who  reverence  tbe 
cause  in  which  she  offered  herself  a  willing  sacrifice.    Her  assistants  in  the  school  were 
Helen  Moore  of  Washington,  Margaret  Clapp  and  Amanda  Weaver  of  New  York  Slate, 
Anna  H.  Searing  of  New  York  State,  and  two  of  her  pupils,  Matilda  Jones  of  Washiogton, 
and  Emma  Brown  of  Georgetown,  both  of  whom,  subsequently,  through  the  influence  of 
Miss  Miner  and  Miss  Howland,  finished  their  education  at  Oberlin,  and  have  since  been 
most  superior  teachers  in  Washington.    Most  of  the  assistant  teachers  from  the  north  were 
from  families  connected  with  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  it  has  been  seen  that  the  bulk  of  the 
money  came  from  that  society.    This  sketch  would  be  Incomplete  without  a  special  tribute 
to  Lydia  B.  Mann,  sister  of  Horace  Maun,  who  came  here  in  the  fall  of  1856,  from  the  Col- 
ored Female  Orphan  Asylum  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  of  which  she  was  then,  as  she  continnes 
to  be,  the  admirable  superintendent,  and,  as  a  pure  labor  of  love,  took  care  of  the  m^ooI 
in  the  most  superior  manner  through  the  autumn  and  winter,  while  Miss  Miner  was  north 
recruiting  her  strength  and  pleading  for  contributions.    It  was  no  holiday  duty  to  go  into  that 
school,  livo  in  that  building,  and  work  alone  with  head  and  hands,  as  was  done  by  all  these 
refined  and  educated  women,  who  stood  from  time  to  time  in  that  humble  persecuted  semi- 
nary.   Miss  Mann  is  gratefully  remembered  by  her  pupils  here  and  their  friends. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  Emily  Howland,  who  stood  by  Miss  Miner  in  her 
darkest  days,  and  whose  whole  heart  was  with  her  in  all  her  work.  She  is  a  woman  of  the 
largest  and  most  self-sacrificing  purposes,  who  has  been  and  still  is  giving  her  best  years,  all 
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her  powers,  talents,  leamiiig,  refinement,  wealth,  and  personal  toil,  to  the  education  and 
elevation  V>f  the  colored  race.  While  here  she  adopted,  and  sobseqaently  educated  in  the 
best  manner,  one  of  Miss  Miner's  pupils,  and  assisted  several  others  of  her  smart  girls  in 
completion  their  edncation  at  Oberlin.  During  the  war  she  was  teaching  contrabands  in 
the  hospital  and  the  camp,  and  is  now  engaged  in  planting  a  colon j  of  colored  people  in 
Viiginia  with  homes  and  a  school-house  of  their  own. 

A  aeouDary,  such  as  was  embraced  in  the  plan  of  Miss  Miner,  is  exceedingly  demanded  by 
the  iDterests  of  colored  female  education  in  this  District  and  the  country  at  large,  and  any 
scheme  by  which  the  foundations  that  she  laid  so  well  may  become  the  seat  of  such  a  school, 
would  be  heartily  approved  by  all  enlightened  friends  of  the  colored  race.  The  tms- 
tees  of  the  Miner  property,  not  insensible  of  their  responsibilities,  have  been  carefully  watch- 
ing for  the  moment  whto  action  on  their  part  would  seem  to  be  justified.  They  have  repeatedly 
met  in  regard  to  the  matter,  but,  in  their  counsels,  hitherto,  have  deemed  it  wise  to  wait  further 
deyelopments.  They  are  now  about  to  hold  another  meeting,  it  is  understood,  and  it  is  to  bo 
devoutly  hoped  that  some  plan  will  be  adopted  by  which  a  school  of  a  high  order  may  be, 
in  due  time,  opened  for  colored  girls  in  this  District,  who  exceedingly  need  the  refining, 
womanly  traiaing  of  snch  a  school.* 

The  original  corporators  of  Miss  Miner's  Institution  were  Henry  Addison,  John  C.  Under- 
wood,  George  C.  Abbott,  William  H.  Channing,  Nancy  M.  Johnson,  and  Myrtilla  Miner. 
The  objects  as  expressed  in  the  charter  **  are  to  educate  and  improve  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual condition  of  such  of  the  colored  youth  of  the  nation  as  may  be  placed  under  its  care 

and  influence."  . 

\ 

ARABELLA  JONES'S  SCHOOL.* 

About  the  time  that  Miss  Miner  commenced  in  the  northern  section  of  Washington,  Miss 
Arabella  Jones,  a  colored  girl,  who  had  just  returned  from  the  St.  Frances*  Academy  at  Balti- 
more, opened  a  female  school  on  the  island,  called  St.  Agnes'  Academy.    She  had  been 
educated  with   the  greatest  care  at  home  by  her  father,  and  had,  besides,  the  benefit 
of  her  mother's  instruction,  a  woman  of  extraordinary  native  sense,  who  was  for  a  brief 
time  a  pupil  of  Mre.  Billing  in  her  early  girlhood,  and  from  her  youth  through  many  years  a 
favorite  servant  in  the  family  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  commencing  when  ho  was  Secretary 
of  Stale.     Miss  Jones  had  a  good  English  education,  wrote  and  spoke  with  ease  and  pro- 
priety the  French  tongue,  was  proficient  in  music  and  in  all  the  useful  and  ornamental  needle- 
work branches.    Her  father,  though  a  poor  man,  had  on  her  return  from  school  purchased 
her  a  piano  and  a  well-selected  library,  including  a  full  set  of  the  British  poets  in  handsome 
binding,  bought  in  London  expressly  to  his  order,  among  which  was  a  specially  handsome 
edition  of  Shakspeare,  the  favorite  autlior  of  the  daughter,  who  not  only  relished  such 
works,  but  showed  taste  and  talent  in  her  own  poetic  efi'usions,  which  occasionally  found  their 
way  into  the  public  press.    She  taught  with  great  delight  and  success,  for  several  years,  till 
better  compensation  was  offered  to  her  for  her  skill  with  the  needle.    She  was  a  girl  of  decided 
talents,  and  had  her  high  aims  and  education  found  a  more  fortunate  field  for  display,  she 
would  have  done  more  for  her  sex  than  fell  to  her  lot  to  do.    In  1857  she  was  married,  and 
her  subseqnent  life  was  clouded.    She  d^d  in  1868  in  the  34th  year  of  her  age,  and  was  borne 
to  the  tomb  with  distinguished  marks  of  respect  without  distinction  of  class  or  color.    At  the 
time  of  her  death  she  had  been  appointed  to  a  government  clerkship. 

MART  WORMLEY'S  SCHOOL. 

In  1830  William  Wormley  built  a  school-house  for  his  sister  Mary  near  the  comer  of  Ver- 
mont avenue  and  I  street,  where  the  restaurant  establishment  owned  and  occupied  by  his 
brother,  James  Wormley,  now  stands.  He  had  educated  his  sister  expressly  for  a  teacher, 
at  great  expense,  at  the  Colored  Female  Seminary  in  Philadelphia,  then  in  charge  of  Miss 
Sarah  Donglass,  an  accomplished  colored  lady,  who  is  still  a  teacher  of  note  in  the  J'hiladel- 


*  Sinee  fbe  above  was  written,  Infonnation  hu  been  received  that  MiOor  General  O.  O.  Howard  has  ten- 
dered to  the  tmstees  a  donation  of  $30,000  from  the  bnilding  ftind  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  and  that  they 
will  ImiiMdiately  proceed  to  erect  a  ant-dass  bonding  for  a  female  college. 
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phia  Colored  High  School.  Williftm  Wormley  was  at  that  time  a  man  of  wealth.  His  Hrerj 
stable,  which  occupied  the  place  where  the  Owen  Honse  now  stands,  was  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  in  the  city.  Miss  Wormley  had  bnt  just  bronght  her  school  into  full  and  sncoessfhl 
operation  when  her  health  broke  down,  and  she  lived  scarcely  two  years.  Mr.  Calvert,  an 
English  gentleman,  still  living  in  the  £rst  ward,  tanght  a  class  of  colored  scholars  in  this 
house  for  a  time,  and  James  Wormley  was  one  of  the  class.  In  the  antnmn  of  1834  William 
Thomas  Lee  opened  a  school  in  the  same  place,  and  it  was  in  a  flourishing  condition  in  the 
fall  of  J 8;^,  when  the  Snow  mob  dispersed  it,  sacking  the  school-house,  and  partially 
descrojing  it  by  fire.  William  Wormley  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and 
influential  colored  men  of  Washington,  and  was  the  original  agent  of  the  Liberator  news- 
paper for  this  District.  The  mob  being  determined  to  lay  hold  of  him  and  Lee,  they  fled  from 
the  city  to  save  their  lives,  returning  when  General  Jackson,  coming  back  from  Virginia  a 
few  days  after  the  outbreak,  gave  notice  that  the  fugitives  should  be  protected.  The  perse- 
cution of  William  Wormley  was  so  violent  and  persistent  that  his  health  and  spirits  sank 
under  its  effects,  his  business  was  broken  up,  and  he  died  a  poor  man,«carcely  owning  a 
shelter  for  his  dying  couch.  The  school-houne  was  repaired  after  the  riot  and  occupied  for  a 
time  by  Margaret  Thompson's  school,  and  still  stands  in  the  rear  of  James  Wormley's  res- 
taurant.   During  this  period,  and  for  some  years  previous, 

MRS.  MARY  WALL'S  SCHOOL 

was  doing  a  great  sorvice  to  the  colored  people.  Mrs.  Wall,  whose  husband,  Nicholas  Wall, 
died  some  years  before  she  came  to  this  District,  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
a  most  benevolent,  gentle,  and  Tefined  woman.  They  were  Virginians,  and  were  reared  in 
affluenoe,  but  reverses  at  last  limited  her  means,  which  she  had  used  in  her  prosperous 
days  with  open  hand  in  works  of  benevolence  and  charity.  In  her  widowhood  she 
left  her  native  State,  and  gave  much  of  her  subsequent  life  to  the  education  of  the  colored 
children  of  this  District.  As  early  as  18*24  she  had  a  school  in  a  house  which  then  stood  on 
Pifteenth  street,  between  the  residences  now  owned  by  Senator  Morgan  and  Representative 
Hooper.  This  school-room  was  always  crowded,  and  applications,  by  reason  of  limited  room, 
were  often  refused.  The  school-room  accommodated  about  40  pupils.  She  continued  her 
school  here  quite  a  number  of  years,  and  some  of  the  most  intelligent  and  enterprising  colored 
men  of  W^hington  owe  the  bent  part  of  their  education  to  this  good  woman,  James  Worm- 
ley  and  John  Thomas  Johnson  being  of  the  number.  Her  high  breeding  and  culture  exerted 
the  most  marked  influence  upon  the  children  of  poverty  and  ignorance  Whom  she  thus  took 
by  the  hand.  Many  colored  people  of  this  District  remember  her  school  and  her  loving  kind- 
ness, and  bless  her  memory.  She  belonged  to  the  class  of  southern  people,  not  small  in  her 
time,  who  believed  in  the  education  and  improvement  of  the  colored  race.  William  Wall, 
the  distinguished  merchant  on  Pennsylvania  avenue,  of  the  firm  of  Wall,  Robinson  ^  Co., 
is  a  son  of  this  truly  Christian  lady. 

BENJAMIN  McCOT*S,  AND  OTHER  SCHOOLS. 

About  this  time  another  school  was  opened  in  Georgetown,  by  Nancy  Grant,  a  sister 
of  Mrs.  William  Becraft,  a  well-educated  colored  woman.  She  was  teaching  as  early  as 
1828,  and  had  a  useful  school  for  several  years.  Mr.  Nuthall,  an  Englishman,  was  teach- 
ing in  Georgetown  during  this  period  and  as  late  as  1833  he  went  to  Alexandria  and 
opened  a  school  in  that  city.  William  Syphaz  among  others,  now  resident  in  Washington, 
attended  bis  school  in  Alexandria  about  1833.  He  was  a  man  of  ability,  well  educated,  and 
one  of  the  best  teachers  of  his  time  in  the  District.  His  school  in  Georgetown  was  at  first 
in  Duubarton  street,  and  afterward  on  Montgomery. 

The  old  maxim  that  "  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church,**  seems  to  find 
its  illustration  in  this  history.  There  is  no  period  in  the  annals  of  the  country  in  which  the 
fires  of  persecution  against  the  education  of  the  colored  race  burned  more  fiercely  in  this 
District  and  the  country  at  large  than  in  the  five  years  from  1831  to  1836,  and  it  was  during 
this  period  that  a  larger  number  of  respectable  colored  schools  were  established  than  in  any 
other  five  years  prior  to  the  war.     In  1833,  the  same  year  in  which  Ambushes  school  was 
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started,  Benjamin  M.  McCoy,  a  colored  man,  opeoed  a  achool  in  the  nortbem  part  of  the 
city,  on  L  street,  between  Third  and  Fourth  streets  west.  In  1834  he  moved  to  Massachu- 
setts aveoue,  continuing^  his  school  there  till  he  went  to  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania, 
in  the  aatumn  of  1836,  to  finish  the  engagement  of  Rev.  John  F.  Cook,  who  came  back  to 
Washington  at  that  time  and  re-opened  his  school.  The  school  at  Lancaster  was  a  free 
public  colored  school,  and  Mr.  McCoy  was  solicited  to  continue  another  year,  but  declining, 
came  back,  and  in  1837  opened  a  school  in  the  basement  of  Asbury  church,  which,  in  that 
room  and  in  the  house  adjoining,  he  maintained  with  great  success  for  the  ensuing  12  years. 
^Ir.  McCoy  was  a  pupil  of  Mrs.  Billing  and  Henry  Smothers,  is  a  man  of  good  sense,  and 
his  school  gave  a  respectable  rudimental  education  to  multitudes,  who  remember  him  as  a 
teacher  with  great  respect.  He  is  now  a  messenger  in  the  Treasury  Department.  In  1833 
a  school  was  established  by  Fanny  Hampton,  in  the  western  part  of  the  city,  on  the  north- 
west comer  of  K  and  Nineteenth  streets.  It  was  a  large  school,  and  was  continued  till 
about  1843,  the  teacher  dying  soon  afterwards.  She  was  half-sister  of  Lindsay  Muse. 
Margaret  Thompson  succeeded  her,  and  had  a  flourishing  school  of  some  40  scholars  on 
Twenty-siith  street,  near  the  avenue,  for  several  years,  about  J  846.  She  subsequently 
became  the  wife  of  Charles  H.  Middleton,  and  assisted  in  his  school  for  a  brief  time.  About 
J830£obert  Brown  commenced  a  small  school,  and  continued  it  at  intervals  for  many  year:) 
till  his  death.  As  early  as  1633,  there  was  a  school  opened  in  a  private  house  in  the  rear  of 
Franklin  row,  near  the  location  of  the  new  Franklin  school  building.  It  was  taught  by  a 
white  man,  Mr  Talbot,  and  continued  a  year  or  two.  Mrs.  George  Ford,  a  white  teacher,  a 
native  of  Virginia,  kept  a  colored  school  in  a  brick  house  still  standing  on  New  Jersey 
Avenue  between  K  and  L  streets.  She  taught  there  many  years,  and  as  early  perhaps  as 
half  a  century  ago. 

THOMAS  TABBS'S  SCHOOL 

was  an  institution  peculiar  to  itself.    Mr.  Tabbs  belonged  to  a  prominent  Maryland  family, 
and  was  bred  in  affluence  and  received  a  thorough  and  polished  education.    He  came  to 
Washington  before  the  war  of  1812,  and  resided  here  till  his  death,  which  occurred  10 
jears  ago.     He  at  once  commenced  teaching  tbo  colored  people,  and  persistently  con- 
tiiiaed  to  do  so  as  long  as  he  lived.    He  was  called  insane  by  some,  but  there  was  certainly 
a  method  in  his  n^adness.     When  he  could  find  a  school-room  be  would  gather  a  school,  but 
when  less  fortunate  he  would  go  from  house  to  house,  6topping  where  he  could  find  a  group 
of  poor  colored  children  to  instruct.    At  one  period  he  had  the  shadow  of  a  large  tree  near  the 
Masonic  Lodge  at  the  Navy  Yard  for  his  school,  and  it  was  there  that  Alexander  Hays,  after- 
wards a  teacher  in  Washington,  but  then  a  slave,  learned  his  alphabet.    Mr.  Tubbs  must 
have  spent  nearly  fifty  years  in  this  mode  of  life,  and  there  are  many  colored  people,  well 
advanced  in  years,  who  owe  their  tolerable  education  to  the  instruction  of  this  kind-hearted, 
singular  man.     At  one  time  he  had  a  school  on  A  street  south,  between  Seventh  and  Eighth 
streets  east,  and  at  another  bad  a  large  school,  with  an  assistant,  in  the  Israel  Bethel  church. 
He  was  an  upright  man,  and  the  colored  people  of  the  older  class  in  the  eastern  section  of 
Washington  remember  him  with  respect  and  gratitude. 

DR.  JOHN  H.   FLEET'S  SCHOOL 

was  opened  in  1836,  on  New  York  avenue,  in  a  school-house  which  stood  nearly  on  the  spot 
now  occupied  by  the  Richards  buildings  at  the  corner  of  New  York  avenue  and  Fourteenth 
streeL  It  had  been  previously  used  for  a  white  school,  taught  by  Mrs.  McDaniel,  and  was  sub- 
sequently again  so  used.  Dr.  Fleet  was  a  native  of  Georgetown,  and  was  greatly  assisted  in 
his  education  by  the  late  Judge  James  Morsel!,  of  that  city,  who  was  not  only  kind  to  this 
family,  but  was  always  regarded  by  the  colored  people  of  the  District  as  their  firm  friend 
and  protector.  John  H.  Fleet,  with  his  brothers  and  sisters,  went  to  the  Georgetown  Lan- 
casterian  school,  with  the  white  children,  for  a  long  period,  in  their  earlier  school  days,  and  sub- 
sequently to  other  white  schools.  He  was  also  for  a  time  a  pupil  of  Smothers  and  Front.  He 
was  possessed  of  a  brilliant  and  strong  intellect,  inherited  from  his  father,  who  was  a  white  man 
of  distinguished  abilities.    He  studie(l  medicine  in  Washington,  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Thomas 
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Henderson,  who  had  resigned  as  assistant  surgeon  in  the  army,  and  was  a  practising  physician 
of  eminence  in  Washington.  He  also  attended  medical  lectures  at  the  old  Med  ical  CoUegef  cor- 
ner of  Tenth  and  £  streets.  It  was  his  intention  at  that  time  to  go  to  Liberia,  and  his  professional 
education  was  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Colonization  Society.  This,  with  the 
influence  of  Judge  Morsell,  gave  him  privileges  never  extended  here  to  any  other  colored 
man.  He  decided,  however,  not  to  go  to  Liberia,  and  in  1836  opened  his  school.  He  wm 
a  refined  and  polished  gentleman,  and  conceded  to  be  the  foremost  colored  man  in  coltore, 
in  intellectual  force,  and  general  influence  in  this  District  at  that  time.  His  school*house, 
on  New  York  avenue,  was  burned  by  an  incendiary  about  1843,  and  his  flourishing  and 
excellent  school  was  thus  ended.  For  a  time  be  subsequently  taught  music,  iu  which  he 
was  very  proficient;  but  about  1846  he  opened  a  school  on  School-house  hill,  in  the  Hob- 
brook  Military  School  building,  near  the  comer  of  N  street  north  and  Twenty-third  street 
west,  and  had  a  large  school  there  till  about  1851,  when  he  relinquished  the  business,  giving 
his  attention  henceforth  exclusively  to  music,  and  with  eminent  success.  He  died  in  1861. 
His  school  was  very  large  and  of  a  superior  character.  One  of  his  daughters  is  now  a 
teacher  in  one  of  the  public  schools.    While  Dr.  Fleet  was  teaching  on  School-house  hill, 

JOHK  THOMAS  JOHNSON*S  SCHOOL, 

on  Twenty-third  street  west,  near  L  north,  in  the  same  neighborhood,  was  also  in  very 
flourishing  operation.   Mr.  Johnson  is  a  well-known  employ^  at  the  Capitol  at  the  present  time. 
He  was  bom  and  educated  in  this  District,  and  is  a  man  of  intelligence  and  force  of  character. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Mrs.  Wall,  of  whose  character,  as  an  accomplished  teacher  and  woman, 
he  speaks  with  the  deepest  respect.     He  was  also  a  scholar  in  Smotbers^s  school  and  in 
Prout*s.    In  1838,  when  the  persecution  of  the  colored  people  of  the  District  was  still  raging, 
he  left  the  city,  and  on  his  route  west,  in  search  of  a  more  tolerant  latitude,  stopped  at 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  where,  at  the  suggestion  of  Kev.  John  Peck  and  J.  B.  Vashon,  esq.,  he 
offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  teacher  of  the  First  District  school  of  that  city.     He  had 
two  white  competitors.    The  examination  before  the  board  of  school  managers  resulted  in 
the  declaration  that  he  was  the  best  qualified  for  the   place,  and  he  accordingly  took  the 
position,  and  taught  with  eminent  success  for  several  years,  to  the  astonishment  and  admira- 
tion of  all  interested  in  the  school.    He  finally  resigned  his  place  for  a  more  lucrative  posi- 
tion as  a  steward  on  a  Mississippi  steamer.    In  1843  he  came  back  to  his  native  city,  and 
started  a  school,  as  stated  in  the  commencement  of  this  notice,  with  a  zeal  and  boldness 
equalled  by  few  of  the  most  courageous  of  the  colored  men  at  that  time,  when  their  school- 
houses  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  mob.     Shielded  by  no  law,  he  built  a  school-house  and 
gathered  a  school,  which,   commencing  with  half  a  dozen,  soon  became  very  large — 
once  numbering  as  high  as  200  and  more,  and  averaging  from  150  to  170  well-dressed  and  well- 
behaved  children,  many  of  whom,  now  men  and  women  grown,  are  among  the  best  colored 
people  of  this  District.    He  continued  his  school  down  to  1849,  when  he  relinquished  a  work 
in  which  he  had  uniformly  achieved  decided  success.    As  he  was  about  to  retire  from  the 
field,   - 

CHARLES  II.  MIDDLETON*S  SCHOOL 

was  started,  in  the  same  section  of  the  city,  in  a  school-house  which  then  stood  near  tbe 
comer  of  Twenty-second  street  west  and  I  north,  and  which  had  been  used  by  Henry  Hardy 
for  a  white  school.  Though  both  Fleet's  and  Johnson's  schools  were  iu  full  tide  of  success  in 
that  vicinity  he  gathered  a  good  school,  and  when  his  two  competitors  retired — as  they  both 
did  about  this  time— his  school  absorbed  a  large  portion  of  their  patronage  and  was  thronged. 
Iu  1852  he  went  temporarily  with  bis  school  to  Sixteenth  street,  and  thence  to  the  basement  of 
Union  Bethel  church  on  M  street,  near  Sixteenth,  in  which,  during  the  administration  of 
President  Pierce,  he  had  an  exceedingly  large  and  excellent  school,  at  the  same  period  when 
Miss  Miner  was  prosecuting  her  signal  work.  Mr.  Middleton,  now  a  messenger  in  tbe 
Navy  Department,  a  native  of  Savannah,  Ga..  is  free-bom,  and  received  his  very  ^ood 
education  in  schools  iu  that  city,  sometimes  with  white  and  sometimes  with  colored  children. 
When  he  commenced  his  school  he  had  just  returned  from  the  Mexican  war,  and  his  enter- 
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prise  )8  especially  worthy  of  l^lng  made  promiaent,  not  only  became  of  hiB  high  style  as  a 
teacher,  but  also  because  it  is  associated  with 

THE  FIRST  MOVEMENT  FOIl  A  FREE  COLORED  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 

This  movement  ori^nated  with  a  city  officer,  Jesse  E.  Dow,  who,  in  1848  and  1849,  was 
s  leading  and  influential  member  of  the  common  council.  He  encouraged  Mr.  Middleton 
to  start  his  school,  by  assuring  him  that  he  would  give  all  his  influence  to  the  establishment 
of  free  schools  for  colored  as  well  as  for  white  children,  and  that  he  had  great  confidence 
that  the  councils  would  be  brought  to  give  at  least  some  encouragement  to  the  enterprise. 
In  1650  Mr.  Dow  was  named  among  the  candidates  for  the  mayoralty,  and  when  bis  views 
in  this  regard  were  assailed  by  his  opponents,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  boldly  avow  his  opinions, 
and  to  declare  that  he  wished  no  support  for  any  office  which  demanded  of  him  any  modifi- 
cation of  these  convictions.  The  workmen  fail,  but  the  work  succeeds.  The  name  of  Jesse 
£.  Dow  merits  conspicuous  record  in  this  history  for  this  bold  and  magnanimous  action, 
Mr.  Middleton  received  great  assistance  in  building  up  his  school  from  Be  v.  Mr.  Wayman, 
then  pastor  of  the  Bethel  church,  and  afterwards  promoted  to  the  bishopric.  The  school 
was  surrendered  finally  to  Rev.  J.  V.  B.  Morgan,  the  succeeding  pastor  of  the  church,  who 
conducted  the  school  as  a  part  of  the  means  of  his  livelihood. 

AI«EXANDER  CORNISH  AND  OTHERS. 

In  the  eastern  section  of  the  city,  about  1840,  Alexander  Cornish  had  a  school  several 
years  in  his  own  house  on  D  street  south,  between  Third  and  Fourth  east,  with  an  average  of 
40  scholars.  He  was  succeeded,  about  1846,  by  Richard  Stokes,  who  was  a  native  of  Chester 
County,  Pa.  His  school,  averaging  150  scholars,  was  kept  in  the  Israel  Bethel  church, 
near  the  Capitol,  and  was  continued  for  about  six  years.  In  1840  there  was  a  school  opened 
by  Margaret  Hill  in  Georgetown,  near  Miss  English's  seminary.  She  taught  a  very  good 
school  for  several  years. 

ALEXANDER  IIAYS'S  SCHOOL, 

was  started  on  Ninth  street  west,  near  New  York  avenue.  Mr.  Hays  was  bom  m  1802,  and 
belonged  originally  to  the  Fowler  family  in  Maryland.  When  a  boy  he  served  for  a  time  at 
the  Washington  Navy  Yard,  in  the  family  of  Captain  Dove,  of  the  navy,  the  father  of  Dr. 
Dove,  of  Washington,  and  it  was  in  that  family  that  he  learned  to  read.  Michael  Tabba 
had  a  school  at  that  time  at  the  Navy  Yard,  which  he  taught  in  the  afternoons  under  a  Urge 
tree,  which  stood  near  the  old  Masonic  Hall.  The  colored  children  used  to  meet  him  there 
in  large  numbers  daily,  and  while  attending  this  singular  school.  Hays  was  at  the  same  time 
taaght  by  Mrs.  Dove,  with  her  children.  This  was  half  a  century  ago.  In  1826  Hays  went 
to  live  in  the  family  of  R.  S.  Coxe,  the  eminent  Washington  lawyer,  who  soon  purchased 
bim,  paying  Fowler  $300  for  him.  Mr.  Coxe  did  this  at  the  express  solicitation  of  Hays, 
and  17  years  after  he  gave  him  his  freedom— in  1843.  While  living  with  Mr.  Coxe  he  had 
married  Matilda  Davis,  the  daughter  of  John  Davis,  who  served  as  steward  many  years  in 
the  family  of  Mr.  Seaton,  of  the  National  Intelligencer.  The  wedding  was  at  Mr.  Seaton's 
residence,  and  Mr.  Coxe  and  family  were  present  on  the  occasion.  In  1836  he  bought  the 
bouse  and  lot  which  they  still  own  and  occupy,  and  in  1842,  the  year  before  he  was  free, 
Hays  made  his  last  payment  and  the  place  was  conveyed  to  his  wife.  She  was  a  free  woman, 
and  had  opened  a  school  in  the  house  in  1841.  Hays  had  many  privileges  while  with  Mr. 
Coxe,  and  with  the  proceeds  of  his  wife's  school  they  paid  the  purchase  money  ($550)  and 
interest  in  seven  years.  Mr.  Hays  was  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  by  Mr.  Coxe, 
hi«  wife,  and  daughters,  while  a  slave  in  their  family.  When  the  colored  people  were  driven 
from  the  churches,  in  the  years  of  the  mobs,  Mrs.  Coxe  organized  a  large  colored  Sabbath 
school  in  hf>.r  own  parlor,  and  maintained  it  for  a  long  period,  with  the  co-operation  of  Mr. 
Coxe  and  the  daughters.  Mr.  Hays  was  a  member  of  this  school.  He  also  attended  day 
schools,  when  bis  work  would  allow  of  it.  This  was  the  education  with  which,  in 
1845,  he  ventured  to  take  his  wife's  school  in  charge.    He  is  a  man  of  good  sense,  and  his 
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scbool  flourished.  He  pat  up  an  addition  to  bis  honse,  in  order  to  nake  room  for  ha 
increasing  school,  "which  was  continued  down  to  1H57-^16  years  from  its  opening^.  He  bad 
also  a  night  school  and  taught  music,  and  these  two  features  of  bis  school  he  has  revived 
since  the  war.  This  school  contained  from  35  to  45  pupils,  fiev.  Dr.  Samson,  Mr.  Seaton, 
and  Mr.  Coxe  oAen  visited  his  school  and  encouraged  him  in  his  excellent  work.  Thomai 
Tabbs  used  also  to  come  into  bis  school  and  give  him  aid  and  advice,  as  also  did  John 
McI.ieod. 

JOSEPH  T.  MASON'S  SCHOOL,  IH  GEORGETOWN, 

was  established  in  1840,  in  the  rear  of  Mount  Zion  church,  in  a  house  near  where  the  large  free 
school  buildiDg  for  colored  children  now  stands.  Mr.  Mason  was  a  scholar  in  Front's  school, 
and  in  that  of  the  elder  Cook.  Ho  was  an  admirable  disciplinarian,  and  his  school,  which 
rarely  fell  below  a  hundred  members,  was  conducted  with  more  than  common  system  and 
thoropghness  for  mere  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  until  be  became  iosane,  a  year  or  two 
before  the  war. 

THOMAS  B.   MASOM*S  SCHOOL 

was  commenced  in  1859,  in  his  father's  bouse,  on  L  near  Twenty*first  street  west,  and  has 
continued  without  interruption  to  the  present  time.  This  school,  prior  to  the  war,  averaged 
about  100,  but  during  and  since  the  war  it  has  been  about  50.  He  is  well  educated  and  a 
very  excellent  teacher,  was  a  scholar  under  both  Johnson  and  Fleet,  and  finished  his  educa- 
tion at  Oberlin.    His  father  was  a  cousin  to  Joseph  T.  Mason. 

MR.  AND  MRS.  FLETCHER'S  SCHOOL 

was  opened  about  1854,  in  the  building  in  which  Middleton  first  taught,  on  I  near  Twenty- 
second  street.  Mr.  Fletoher  was  an  Englishman,  a  well-educated  gentleman,  and  a  thor- 
ough teacher.  He  was  induced  to  open  the  scf^ool  by  the  importunities  of  some  aspiring 
colored  young  men  in  that  part  of  the  city,  who  desired  first-rato  instruction.  He  soon 
became  the  object  of  persecution,  though  he  was  a  man  of  courtesy  and  excellent  character. 
His  school-house  was  finally  set  on  fire  and  consumed,  with  all  its  books  and  furniture  ;  But 
the  school  took,  as  its  asylum,  the  basement  of  the  John  Wesley  Church.  The  churches 
which  they  had  been  forced  to  build  in  the  days  of  the  mobs,  when  they  were  driven  from 
the  white  churches  which  they  bad  aided  in  building,  proved  of  immense  service  to  them 
in  their  subsequent  struggles.  Mrs.  Fletcher  kept  a  variety  store,  which  was  destroyed 
about  the  time  the  school  was  opened.  8he  then  became  an  assistant  in  her  husband's 
school,  which  numbered  over  150  pupils.  In  185b  they  were  driven  from  the  city,  as  perse- 
cution at  that  time  was  particularly  violent  against  all  wlute  persons  who  instructed  the 
colored  people.  This  school  was  conducted  with  great  thoroughness,  and  had  two  depart- 
ments, Mrs.  Fletoher,  who  was  an  accomplished  person,  having  charge  of  the  girls  in  a 
separate  room. 

ELIZA  ANNE  COOK, 

a  niece  of  Rev.  John  F.  Cook,  and  one  of  his  pupils,  who  has  been  teaching  for  about  15  years, 
should  be  mentioned.  She  attended  Miss  Miner*s  school  for  a  time,  and  was  afterwards 
at  the  Baltimore  convent  two  years.  8he  opened  a  school  in  her  mother's  house,  and  sub- 
sequently built  a  small  school-house  on  the  same  lot.  Sixteenth  street,  between  K  and  L 
streete.  With  the  exception  of  three  years,  during  which  she  was  teaching  in  the  free  Catholic 
school  opened  in  the  Smothers'  school- house  in  1859,  and  one  year  in  the  female  school  in 
charge  of  the  colored  sisters,  she  has  maintained  her  own  private  school  from  1854  down  to  the 
present  time,  her  number  at  some  periods  being  above  60,  but  usually  not  more  than  25  or  30 

MISS  WASHINGTON'S  SCHOOL. 

In  1857  Annio  E.  Washington  opened  a  select  primary  school  in  her  mother'^  bouse,  on  K 

street,  between  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  streets  west.    The  mother,  a  widow  woman,  is 

Taundfess,  and  by  her  own  labor  has  given  her  children  good  advanteges,  though  she  had 

such  advantages  herself.    This  daughter  was  educated  chiefly  under  Bev.  John  F.  Cook 
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a&d  Miis  Miner,  with  whom  she  was  a  favorite  scholar.  Her  older  Bistor  was  educated 
At  Uie  Baltimore  conveat.  Annie  £.  Washington  is  a  woman  of  native  refinement,  and  has 
an  excellent  aptitnde  for  teaching,  as  well  as  a  good  education.  Her  schools  have  always 
been  conducted  with  system  aAd  superior  judgment,  giving  universal  satisfaction,  the  num 
her  of  her  pupils  being  limited  only  by  the  sise  of  her  room.  In  1658  she  moved  to  the  base* 
meat  of  the  Baptist  church,  comer  of  Nineteenth  and  I  streets,  to  secure  larger  accommoda- 
tions, and  there  she  had  a  school  of  more  than  60  scholars  for  several  years. 

A  FREE  CATHOLIC  COLORED  SCHOOL. 

A  free  school  was  established  in  1858  and  maintained  by  the  St.  Vincent  do  Paul  Society, 
an  association  of  colored  Cdtholics,  in  connection  with  the  St.  Matthew's  church.  It  was 
organized  under  the  direction  of  Father  Walter  and  kept  in  the  Smothers'  school-house  for 
two  years,  and  was  subsequently  for  one  season  maintained  on  a  smaller  scale  in  a  house  on 
L  street,  between  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  streets  west,  till  the  association  failed  to  give  it  the 
requisite  pecuniary  support  after  the  war  broke  out.    This  school  has  already  been  mentioned. 

OTHER  SCHOOLS. 

In  1843,  Elizabeth  Smith  commenced  a  school  for  small  children  on  the  Island  in  Wash- 
ington, and  subsequently  taught  on  Capitol  hill.  In  I860  she  was  the  assistant  of  Rev. 
Wm.  H.  Hunter,  who  had  a  large  school  in  Zion  Wesley  church,  G^rgetown,  of  which  he 
was  the  pastor.  She  afterwards  took  the  school  into  her  own  charge  for  a  period  and  taught 
among  the  contrabands  in  various  places  during  the  war. 

About  1850  Isabella  Briscoe  o)iened  a  school  on  Montgomery  street  near  Mount  Zion 
church,  Georgetown.  She  was  well  educated  and  one  of  the  best  colored  teachers  in  the 
District  before  the  rebellion.  Her  school  was  always  well  patronized,  and  she  continued 
teaching  in  the  District  up  to  1868. 

Charlotte  Beams  had  a  large  school  for  a  number  of  years,  as  early  as  1850,  in  a  building 
next  to  Oalbraith  chapel,  I  street  north,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  west.  It  was  exclusively 
a  girVs  school  in  its  latter  years.  The  teacher  was  a  pupil  of  Enoch  Ambush,  who  assisted 
her  in  establishiog  her  school. 

A  year  or  two  later  Rev.  James  Shorter  had  a  large  school  in  the  Israel  Bethel  church, 
and  Miss  Jackson  taught  another  good  school  on  Capitol  Hill  about  the  same  time.  The 
above  mentioned  were  all  colored  teachers. 

Among  the  excellent  schools  broken  up  at  the  opening  of  the  war  was  that  of  Mrs.  Char- 
lotte Gordon,  colored,  on  Eighth  street,  in  the  northern  section  of  the  city.  It  was  in  suc- 
cessful operation  several  years,  and  the  number  In  attendance  sometimes  reached  150.  Mrs. 
Gordon  was  assisted  by  her  daughter. 

In  1841  David  Brown  commenced  teaching  on  D  street  south,  between  First  and  Second 
streets,  island,  and  continued  in  the  business  till  1858,  at  which  period  be  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  large  Catholic  free  school,  in  the  Smothers  house,  as  has  been  stated. 

CHURCHES,   PAROCHIAL  AK1>  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 

No  religions  sect  has,  from  the  earliest  history  of  this  District,  exhibited  so  true  a  Christian 
spirit  towards  thp  colored  people  as  the  Catholic.  In  Georgetown,  Rev.  Leonard  Neale, 
D.  D.,  the  archbishop,  who  resided  there  at  an  early  period,  and  his  brother,  Rev.  Francis 
Neale,  the  founder  and  first  pastor  of  Holy  Trinity  church,  and  Father  Van  Lommel,  pastor 
of  the  same  church  in  1H27,  were  all  friends  of  the  poor,  showing  no  distinction  on  account 
of  color.  They  established  schools  and  gathered  to  them  the  ignorant  aud  poor,  both  white 
and  colored.  Father  Van  Lommel  himself  taught  a  school  in  which  the  white  and  colored 
children  were  instructed  together  and  gratuitously,  in  the  house  that  Mrs.  Comniodore  Decatur 
for  many  years  afterwarda  occupied  near  the  Georgetown  college  gate.  That  the  Catholic 
choich  was  true  to  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race  and  the  cqualitylof 
all  mankind  before  the  altar  of  worship,  was  shown  in  the  labors  of  these  representatives 
of  its  priesthood.  In  1837,  when  the  pro-slavery  spirit  was  enjoying  its  greatest  triumph  in 
this  country.  Pope  Gregory  XVI  issued  his  famous  anti-slavery  bull.     He  first  quotes  the 
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ball  of  1537,  by  Paul  III,  addressed  to  the  Cardinal  ArebbUhop  of  Toledo,  and  another,  still 
more  compreheDsive,  bj  Urban  VIII,  of  1636,  to  the  collector  Jurius,  of  the  Apostolic 
Chamber  of  Portag^al,  '*most  severely  castigating,  by  name,  those  who  presttmed  to  eabjeet 
either  East  or  West  Indians  to  slavery ;  to  sell,  buy,  exchange;  or  give  them  away,  to  separata 
them  from  their  wires  and  children,  despoil  them  of  their  goods  and  property,  to  bring  or 
transmit  them  to  other  places,  or  by  any  means  deprive  them  of  liberty,  or  retain  them  in 
slavery,"  and  then  proceeds  to  reprobate,  by  *'  apostolical  authority,  all  the  above^described 
offences  as  utterly  unworthy  of  the  Christian  name,"  and,  *'  under  the  same  authority,  to 
rigidly  prohibit  and  interdict  all  and  every  individual,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  laical,  from 
presuming  to  defend  that  commerce  in  negro  slaves,**  and  to  declare  that,  after  mature  delib 
oration  in  council  of  their  Eminences,  the  Cardinals  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  lie  was 
admonished  *' to  invoke  in  the  Lord  all  Christians,  of  whatever  condition,  that  none  henoe- 
forth  dare  to  subject  to  slavery,  unjustly  persecute,  or  despoil  of  their  goods,  Indians,  negroes, 
or  other  classes  of  men,  or  be  accessories  to  others,  or  furnish  them  aid  or  assistance  in  so 
doing.** 

Father  McElroy,  now  a  resident  of  Boston,  eighty-seven  years  old,  whose  life  has  been  as 
full  of  pious  and  benevolent  deeds  as  it  is  of  years,  was  the  assistant  pastor  of  Holy  Trinity 
cfanreh  of  Georgetown,  D.  C,  with  Father  De  Theux,  who  in  1817  succeeded  Father  Francis 
Keale.  In  1618  Father  McElroy  established  a  Sunday  school  for  colored  children,  and  labored 
with  the  utmost  devotion  to  gather  tho  poor  and  despised  children  under  his  instruction. 
The  school  was  held  Sunday  afternoon,  and  was  a  large  and  interesting  institution.  It  con- 
tinued two  hours  each  day,  and  the  children  were  taught  spelling,  reading,  writing  p^d 
christian  doctrine.  Young  men  and  women  of  the  first  standing  in  Georgetown  were  tho 
teachers,  under  the  superintendence  of  Father  McElroy,  and  the  school  was  maintained  with 
great  efficiency  for  many  years,  especially  during  the  service  of  Father  McElroy,  who  was 
there  five  years,  till  he  went  to  Frederick,  Md.,  in  1822.  There  are  many  colored  men  and 
women  still  living  in  this  District,  now  furrowed  and  gray  with  age,  who  learned  to  read  and 
write  in  that  school,  including  some  who  were  slaves  at  the  time. 

The  Catholic  church  was  as  free  in  all  its  privileges  to  the  black  worshipper  as  to  the 
white,  and  in  the  sanctuary  there  was  no  black  gallery.  It  whs  so  in  St.  Patrick*s  church, 
in  Washington,  under  its  founder.  Father  Matthew  of  blessed  memory,  who  had  the 
friendship  of  Jefferson  and  other  distinguished  public  men  of  his  time,  and  who  recognized 
the  poorest  and  most  benighted  negro  of  bis  parish  as  inferior  to  none  in  all  the  privileges 
and  duties  of  the  church.  The  colored  people  in  those  days,  in  all  the  Catholic  churches, 
nut  only  knelt  side  by  side  with  the  highest  personages,  but  the  pews  were  also  free  to  alL 
Father  John  Donelan,  the  founder  of  St.  Matthew's  church,  was  equally  Christian  in  his 
impartiality,  and  this  has  been  the  general  treatment  which  the  colored  people  have 
received  from  the  Catholic  church,  the  cases  in  which  a  priest  has  attempted  to  make  a 
distinction  having  been  very  few  and  exceptional.  The  older  and  more  intelligent  colored 
people  of  the  District  will  fully  sustain  this  statement.  The  Sisters  of  the  convent  in  George- 
town have  also  trained  many  colored  girls  in  the  refined  and  solid  attainments  of  a  good 
education.  The  parochial  instruction  of  the  churches  has  always  embraced  all  the  childrsn, 
and  it  is  believed  that  St.  Aloysius  church,  the  last  that  was  built  before  the  war,  has  not 
been  in  the  least  behind  the  earlier  churches  in  this  respect.  Colored  people  have  always 
held  pews  there  on  the  same  floor  with  the  whites,  and  there  is  a  large  free  female  colored 
school  in  the  parochial  school  building  connected  with  this  church,  in  which  there  is  also  a 
white  female  school  numbering  some  250  pupils.  The  St.  Mary's  Catholic  church  at  Alex- 
andria in  the  earlier  years  manifested  a  similar  Christian  spirit,  and  has  continued  to  do  so. 
The  colored  people  occupied  the  same  floor  with  the  white,  and  the  free  pews  were  occupied 
without  discrimination  of  color. 

When  the  colored  people  were  excluded  from  all  the  Protestant  churches  of  the  District  in 
the  years  of  the  mobs,  the  Catholic  people  stood  firm,  allowing  no  molestation  of  their  col- 
ored worshippers.  When  the  Sabbath  schools  for  colored  children  were  broken  up  in  ever^ 
Protestant  church  in  the  District,  every  Catholic  church  steadily  retained  its  colored  child- 
ii;n  under  the  usual  Sunday  instruction,  and  these  schools  embraced  all  ages,  from  the  mere 
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child  to  the  hoary  head.  The  ftbore  brief  stfttements  will  explaia  why  the  colored  CftthoUca 
here  orgaDised  bat  one  Catholic  ehnreh,  St.  Martin's,  though  forming  a  considerable  part  of 
the  colored  population  of  the  District. 

The  Protestant  charches  in  the  District,  like  the  Catholic,  seem  at  first  to  have  had  no 
separate  galieries;  and  children  in  the  Sabbath  school,  white  and  colored,  sat  in  the  same 
room  on  the  same  seats.  This  was  the  case  in  the  First  Baptist  ohnroh  in  Washington, 
which  was  established  in  1802,  but  at  a  later  day  this  was  changed,  the  galleries  being 
assigned  to  the  colored  people.  But  most  of  the  Protestant  churches  went  so  far  as  gradually 
to  limit  them  to  the  back  seats  in  the  galleries,  which  so  mortified  their  self-respect  as  to 
drive  them,  in  spite  of  their  poverty,  to  build  humble  religious  homes  of  their  own.  When 
the  new  Baptist  church  was  built  on  Tenth  street,  which  was  afterwards  sold  and  converted 
Into  a  theatre,  afterwards  known  as  Ford*s  Theatre,  the  gallery  was  given  to  the  colored 
people.  This  was  satisfactory  to  the  majority,  but  some  of  the  more  spirited  chafed  under 
the  new  arrangement.  The  church,  and  its  pastor,  Bev.  O.  B.  Brown,  however,  treated 
their  colored  members  and  worshippers  with  Christian  charity.  The  pastor  was  a  large- 
hearted  Christian  minister,  who  knew  no  distinction  as  to  the  color  of  a  person's  skin  at  the 
altar  of  worship.  When  they  built  on  Tenth  street,' in  1833,  the  colored  members  bought 
the  old  church,  comer  of  Nineteenth  and  I  streets,  for  a  chapel,  in  which  to  hold  their  social 
meetiogs.  Soon  afterwards  they  employed  Bev.  Mr.  Nickens  to  preach  for  them  temporarily, 
which  resulted  in  aboot  thirty  of  the  colored  members  seceding,  and  organizing  a  church  by 
themselves.  These  seceding  members  were  expelled,  and,  as  the  church  property  was  deeded 
to  the  m€mber$  of  the  ekurch,  a  controversy  arose  as  to  the  title  to  the  house,  which  is  still 
litigated  in  chancery,  between  the  mother  church  and  her  colored  offspring. 

Among  the  Methodists  an  alienation  of  feeling  grew  up  at  an  earlier  date  than  in  the  other 
churches.    As  early  as  1820  the  colored  members  of  the  Ebenezer  church,  on  Fourth  street 
east,  near  Virginia  avenue,  erected  a  log  building  in  that  vicinity,  not  far  from  the  present 
Odd  Fellows'  lodge,  for  their  social  religious  meetiogs  and  Sabbath  school.    About  the  same 
time  some  of  the  leading  members,  among  them  George  Bell  and  George  Hicks,  already 
mentioned,  becoming  dissatisfied  with  their  treatment,  withdrew  and  organized  a  church  in 
connection  with  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  church.    At  first  they  worshipped  in  Basil 
Sim's  rope-walk,  First  street  east,  near  Pennsylvania  avenue,  but  subsequently  in  Rev.  Mr. 
Wheat's  school-house  on  Capitol  Hill,  near  Virginia  avenue.    They  finally  purchaned  the  old 
First  Presbyterian  church,  at  foot  of  Capitol  Hill,  now  known  as  the  '*  Israel  Bethel  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  church."    Some  years  later  other  members  of  the  old  Ebenezer  church 
not  liking  their  confined  quarters  in  the  gallery,  and  otherwise  discontented,  purchased  a  lot 
eomer  of  C  street  south  and  Fifth  street  east,  built  a  house  of  worship,  and  were  organized 
aa  the  **  Little  Ebenezer  Methodist  Episcopal  church."    About  the  year  1835  a  third  coloniza- 
tion from  the  original  Ebenezer  church  took  place.    Among  other  grievances,  the  colored 
members  were  dissatisfied  with  their  white  pastors  because  they  declined  to  take  the  colored 
children  in  their  arms  when  administering  the  rite  of  boplism.    In  1831)  this  aUen&tion  grew 
into  an  open  rupture,  when  thirteen  class  leaders  and  one  exhorter  left  the  mother  church, 
and,  after  purchasing  a  lot  on  the  Island,  erected  a  house  and  formed  a  colored  church,  inde- 
pendent of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  body,  under  the  name  of  the  Wesley  Zion  church,  and 
eniployed  a  colored  preacher.    Among  the  prominent  men  in  this  separation,  still  living,  were 
Snoch  Ambush,*  the  well-known  schoolmaster,  and  Anthony  Bowen,  who  for  many  years 
haa   been  an  estimable  employ^  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior.    Mr.  Bowen  has  been 
a  local  preacher  for  forty  years,  and  under  his  guidance  the  St.  PauPs  colored  church  on  the 
Island  was  organized,  at  first  worshipping  in  E  street  chiipel. 

In  a  volume,  by  Bev.  Benjamin  T.  Tanner,  entitled  ^*An  Apology  for  African  Methodism," 
publiahed  in  Baltimore  in  1867,  the  statement  is  made  that  while  the  Presbyterians,  Lutherans, 
Con^regationalists,  and  others  have  opened  their  Theological  schools  and  colleges  to  colored 
men,  tbe  Methodist  Episcopal  denomination  has  refused  them  admission  even  in  cases  where 
the  colored  people  have  aided  in  establishing  and  supporting  these  schools. 

In  tlus  connection  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  refer  to  the  formation  of  the  '*  African 
liethodist  Episcopal  church."    **  In  November,  1787,  the  colored  people  belonging  to  the 
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^fethodist  Society  of  Philadelphia  convened  together  in  order  to  take  into  consideration  the 
evils  under  which  they  labored,  arising  from  the  unkind  treatment  of  their  white  brethren, 
who  considered  them  a  nuisance  in  the  house'  of  worship,  and  even  pulled  them  off  their 
knees  while  in  the  act  of  prayer  and  ordered  them  to  the  back  seats*  For  these  and  various 
other  acts  of  unchristian  conduct  they  considered  it  their  duty  to  devise  a  plan  in  order  to 
build  a  house  of  their  own,  to  worship  God  *  under  their  own  vine  and  fig  tree.'  **  The  above 
extract  is  taken  from  the  historical  chapterof  the  **  Book  of  Church  Discipline  **  of  the  **Africsn 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,"  and  the  chapter  is  signed  by  Bishop  Wm.  P.  Quiun,  Bishop 
Daniel  A.  Payne,  Bishop  Alex.  W.  Way  man,  and  Bishop  Jabes  P.  Campbell.  Among 
other  prominent  men  of  Philadelphia,  Dr  Benjamin  Rush  was  the  friend 'Of  the  colored 
people,  and  Bishop  White  also,  who  ordained  one  of  their  own  number,  after  the  order  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  as  their  pastor.  In  179;i  those  of  Methodist  proclivities 
having  concluded  to  build  a  church,  Rev.  Richard  Allen  gave  them  the  land  for  the  purpose, 
and  with  a  few  others  aided  them  in  the  work.  Francis  Asbury,  always  their  friend,  and 
then  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  officiated  at  the  consecration,  and  the  house 
was  named  **  Bethel."  Thus  matters  stood  until  1816.  During  this  period  the  colored  people 
of  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  other  places  were  oppressed  as  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  April, 
IdiG,  they  called  a  general  convention  inthat  city,  which  organized  the  **  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church."  At  the  same  time  the  first  bishop  was  ordained.  Rev.  William  Allen, 
who  in  the  year  1799  had  been  ordained  as  preacher  by  Bishop  Asbury  of  the  **  Methodist 
Episcopal  church." 

One  of  the  local  preachers  of  this  church.  Rev.  Thos.  E.  Green,  now  connected  with  the 
"Pisgah  chapel,"  Washington,  when  a  child  was  bound  out  by  the  orplmus*  court  to  Jacob 
Gideon,  a  well-known  citizen  of  Washington,  and  he  expresses  himself  greatly  indtbted  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gideon  for  their  kind  treatment  and  the  excellent  instruction  given  bim. 

The  number  of  colored  people  connected  with  Protestant  Episcopal  churches  of  the  Dis- 
trict has  always  been  quite  small.  Christ  church,  Kavy  Yard,  the  oldest  church  of  this 
denomiuation  in  the  District,  was  as  impartial  and  kind  in  the  treatmout  of  its  colored 
worshippers  as  were  the  other  Protestant  churches  in  their  early  history.  When  the  Sabbath 
school  was  organized  the  colored  children  were  gathered  into  it,  occupying  seats  upon  the 
same  floor  with  the  white  children,  and  this  has  been  the  usual  custom  of  these  churches. 
In  their  worship  the  gallery,  or  a  portion  of  it,  has  been  assigned  to  the  colored  worshippers, 
who,  at  the  administration  of  the  sacrament,  are  wont  to  descend  and  approa'.'h  the  altar  when 
the  white  cummunicants  have  retired.  The  banishment  of  the  colored  members  to  the  back 
seats  at  the  sacramental  table  is  not,  however,  peculiar  to  this  church.  The  Methodist  Epis- 
copal people,  even  in  New  England,  have  done  likewise.  Not  long  before  the  wiir  one  of  the 
most  gifted  colored  men  in  the  country  entered  the  Elm  street  Methodist  Church  in  New 
Bedford,  intending  to  unite  with  the  church,  but  what  occurred  while  he  was  present  made 
him  depart  without  doing  as  he  had  intended.  The  following  is  his  statement,  [Rev.  Mr. 
Bonney  was.  at  that  time  the  pastor :]  **  After  the  congregation  was  dismissed  the  half  dozen 
colored  members  descended  from  the  gallery  and  took  a  seat  against  the  wall  most  distant 
from  the  altar.  Brother  Bonney  was  very  animated,  and  sung  very  sweetly  *  Salvation,  *ti8 
a  joyful  sound  ; '  and  after  serving  the  emblems  to  all  the  *  white  sheep,*  raising  his  voice  to 
an  unnatural  pitch  and  walkiug  to  the  comer  where  his  black  sheep  seemo<]  to  have  been 
penned,  he  beckoned  with  his  hand,  exclaiming,  *Come  forward,  colored  friends'  Come 
forward !  You,  too,  have  an  interest  in  the  blood  of  Christ.  God  is  no  respecter  ut'  persons. 
Come  forward  and  take  this  holy  sacrament  to  your  comfort.* " 

In  Geori^etowu  there  seems  to  have  been  less  of  Christian  brotherhood  in  the  Episcopal 
churches  towards  the  colored  people  than  in  Washington.  In  18*il  Rev.  i$tepheu  J  I.  Tjngj 
D.  D.,  and  Bishop  Charles  P.  Mac  Ilvaine,  both  then  just  entered  into  holy  orders,  were  in 
Georgetown ;  the  former  being  pastor  of  St.  John's  and  the  latter  of  Christ  church.  These 
gifted  and  devout  young  men  knew  no  distinction  in  their  holy  office  fnunde<l  upon  the  culor 
of  the  skin,  and  did  not  fail  to  indicate  their  sentiments  on  the  subject.  When  Mr.  Tyn^ 
was  invited  to  the  pastorate  of  St  John's,  the  vestry  made  some  repairs  upon  their  church 

'So  colored  people,  who  had  hitherto  entered  the  same  front  door  with  their  white  brethren 
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and  sisters  in  order  to  pass  up  into  tlmir  galleiy,  wero  now  furnished  a  new  ing^ress  and 
egress.  A  stairway  on  the  outside  of  the  church  was  run  up  to  a  gallery  window,  which 
was  converted  into  a  door.  It  is  the  tradition  that  Bfr.  Tyng^  declined  to  accept  the  arrange* 
men!  on  the  ground  that  the  faith,  which  he  preached,  acknowledged  no  hack  stairs  to  heaven 
for  tlie  humble  poor.  "The  niggers*  back  stairs  to  heaven,"  as  the  stairway  was  cabled,  was 
not  used,  and  it  Is  belicvod  that  the  colored  people  entirely  abandoned  the  church  because  of 
the  project.  There  was  a  deep  feeling  at  thisypcriod  in  Georgetown,  growing  out  of  this 
mfttter  of  the  stHin-aHo  and  the  well  known  views  of  these  two  pastors. 

The  first  attempt  to  found  a  colored  Episcopal  church  in  this  District  was  made  in  1367, 
aud  the  little  "  St.  Mary's  chapel "  on  Twenty-third  street  west  atid  a  small  church  and  con- 
gregation are  the  results.  They  are  not,  however,  furnished  a  pastor  of  their  own  race — it 
may  he  that  they  have  none  such  in  their  ministry.  This  little  band  of  colored  people  are 
doing  well.  They  have  a  large  and  flourishing  Sabbath  school,  and  are  using  much  self- 
denial  and  energy  in  the  maintenance  of  the  interests  of  education  in  connection  with  their 
organization.     The  pastor  is  Rev.  John  M.  E.  McKee. 

The  Unitarian  church,  founded  in  1820,  and  also  the  Friends'  meeting  and  the  Universalist 
church,  have  always  been  opposed  to  slavery,  and  never  tolerated  unchristian  treatment  of 
the  colored  people.  The  first  named  was  a  New  England  church  in  its  spirit  and  member* 
ship,  as  il  continues  to  be.  The  Orthodox  Congregational  church,  resuscitated  after  the  war 
or  near  its  close,  was  always  of  like  spirit. 

The  Salhaik  school  among  the  colored  people  in  those  times  differed  from  the  insti- 
tution as  organized  among  the  whites,  as  it  embraced  young  and  old,  and  most  of  the 
time  was  given  not  to  the  studying  of  the  Bible,  but  to  learning  to  read.  It  was  the 
only  school  which,  for  a  time,  they  were  allowed  to  enter,  and  was  consequently  of  vital 
importance  in  the  history  of  their  education  in  the  District.  As  the  distinction  of  color 
in  the  church  grew  more  prominent  tiie  colored  Sabbath  schools  seem  to  have  gradually 
lost  favor,  till  in  1835  they  were  swept  away  as  by  a  storm.  The  First  Presbyterian 
church  of  Washington,  which  then  worshipped  in  the  edifice  now  occupied  by  the  col- 
ored Israel  Bethel  church,  at  the  foot  of  Capitol  Hill,  opened  a  Sunday  school  for  colored 
people  in  I8'2G,  which  was  held  regularly  every  Sunday  evening  for  many  years,  and  in  it 
many  men  and  women,  as  well  as  children,  learned  their  alphabet  and  to  read  the  Bible. 
Michael  Shiner,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  colored  men  of  the  District,  who  remembers 
almost  everything  that  has  occurred  at  the  Navy  Yard  during  his  service  of  some  60  years 
there,  is  of  this  number.  Rev.  Reuben  Post,  thon  the  pastor  of  the  church,  now  Dr.  Sun- 
derland's, was  the  leader  in  this  Sabbath  school  work,  and  his  church  and  society  fully  sup- 
ported him.  There  was  a  colored  Sabbath  school  in  the  City  Hall  for  a  number  of  years 
prior  to  18^)1.  The  Trinity  church  people  were  worshipping  there  in  that  period,  and  the 
school  is  believed  to  havo  been  maintained  mainly  through  tho  efforts  of  that  society.  Mr. 
C.  H.  Wiltbergcr  and  his  wife,  themselves  slave-holders,  were  tho  teachers  of  the  school  from 
its  orgBnization  till  its  dispersion  at  the  time  of  the  Snow  riot. 

Christ  Church,  at  the  Navy  Yard,  established  a  Sabbath  school  for  colored  persons  some 
years  before  the  war  of  1812.  Among  those  most  active  in  its  organization  were  Rev.  Andrew 
Hunter,  the  chaplain;  Rev.  John  Chalmers,  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Ebenezcr  church;  and 
Mr.  John  Coyle,  an  elder  in  the  First  «Presbyterian  church,  aud  a  man  foremost  in  every 
humane  and  christian  work.  The  school  was  first  held  in  Christ  church,  but  aftervvards 
moved  to  a  school-house  on  New  Jersey  Avenae,  used  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hunter  for  a  day  school, 
opened  by  him  about  the  year  1810.  Here  it  was  maintained  for  several  years.  Mr.  Hun- 
ter, Mrs.  Chalmers,  Mrs.  William  Dougherty,  aud  Mrs.  Henry  Ingle,  fhe  mother  of  Mrs. 
Wm.  H.  Campbell  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Lindsley,  both  of  Washington,  were  the  good  women 
who  entered  heart  and  hand  into  theso  benevolent  labors.  There  are  still  living  in  the  Dis- 
trict oolored  persons  who  learned  to  read  and  write  under  their  instruction. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  CONCLUSIONS. 

It  has  been  seen  that  when  the  rebellion  approached,  John  F.  Cook,  George  F.  T.  Cook, 
.  Enoek  Ambush,  Miss  Miner,  Thomas  H.  Mason,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Gordon,  and  the  St.  Vincent 
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de  Paal  Society  had  each  a  very  large  school  In  opera^on  in  Washington ;  Annie  E.  Wash- 
ington had  a  fine  select  school  for  the  younger  class  of  pupils ;  Eliza  J.  Brooks  and  Elizabeth 
Smith  had  each  a  respectable  school  for"  primary  scholars;  10  schools,  with  quite  1,100 
scholar^,  in  Washington.  Isabella  Briscoo,  moreover,  had  quite  a  large  school  in  Qeorge- 
town,  in  addition  to  these  there  were  several  small  daily  gatherings  of  children  in  private 
bouses;  also  uight  schools,  which  were  largely  attended  by  colored  men,  women,  and 
children. 

In  passing  from  the  schools  whose  history  embraces  more  than  half  a  century  nnder  the 
old  order  of  things,  it  is  well  to  remark  that  the  general  character  of  both  the  schools  and 
the  teachers  was  of  an  inferior  grade  as  compared  with  what  followed,  when  the  great  band 
of  accomplished  teachers  from  the  north  came  and  took  up  the  work  in  the  District  in  the 
closing  years  of  the  war.  Some  of  those  earlier  schools,  however,  have  not  been  surpassed, 
it  is  believed,  by  any  that  have  arisen  under  the  new  r^gkne,  and  others  were  not  much 
inferior  to  the  old-fashioned  district  schools  of  the  New  England  rural  towns.* 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  also,  that  in  no  case  has  a  colored  school  ever  failed  for  the 
want  of  scholars.  The  parents  were  always  glad  to  send  their  children,  and  the  children 
were  always  ready  to  go,  even  when  too  poor  to  be  decently  fed  or  clothed.  When  a  school 
failed  it  was  for  want  of  money,  and  not  for  want  of  appreciation  of  the  benefits  of  education* 
The  same  remarkable  avidity  for  learning  was  then  apparent  as  is  now  so  manifest  among 
the  whole  body  of  the  colored  population  of  this  District. 

The  facts  detailed  in  this  narrative  fully  substantiate  the  following  propositions : 

First.  The  impression  which  prevails  very  generally  that  the  colored  people  of  this  District 
before  the  war  had  no  schools  is  unfounded  and  exceedingly  unjust  to  tliem. 

Second.  Public  sentiment  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  District  was  not  only  tolerant  of  edn* 
cation  among  the  colored  people,  but  positively  in  favor  of  it,  and  it  was  a  common  thing 
for  colored  and  white  children  to  associate  together  in  the  same  school. 

Third.  The  attendance  of  colored  children  at  school  was  as  large  before  the  war  as  it  is 
now  in  proportion  to  the  free  colored  population  of  the  District  at  the  respective  periods. 

Fourth.  The  colored  people  of  the  District  have  shown  themselves  capable,  to  a  wonderfnl 
degree,  of  supporting  and  educating  themselves,  while  at  the  same  time  contributing  by 
taxation  to  the  support  of  white  schools,  from  which  they  were  debarred,  and  that,  too,  when 
in  numerous  cases  they  bad  previously  bought  themselves  and  families  from  slavery  at  very 
great  expense ;  their  history  furnishing  an  example  of  courage  and  success  in  the  midst  of 
trial  and  oppression  scarcely  equalled  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 

*  Note. — Since  the  Bketches  of  the  early  ichooli  were  writteiu  the  ftrtt  proipeetns  of  Mias  Jonei*  wdboA 
(lee  page  I'J)  haut  come  to  band,  sod  U  i«  given  below  ai  indicating  the  prainewoiiby  and  honorable  aoUiitaoii 
of  many  of  the  colored  people. 

Pro^ectuB  of  St.  Agnt£  Aeademf,  for  colortd  girU.  under  Uu  dtreetion  of  Mitt  Arabella  C.  Joneo,  Wtmkinifitm 

city,  March  10,  1833. 

The  object  of  thii  academy  In  of  great  Importance,  particnlarly  to  thoie  who  are  devoid  of  schools  in  their 
vicinity,  and  qImo  to  society  at  large.  Here  the  poor  are  educated  gratnltously,  the  orphans  clothed,  educated, 
and  a  gf>od  tradt)  given  them.  Femalen  iu  this  age  are  naturally  destined  to'become  either  mothers  of  fami- 
lieM  or  htmHchotd  wrvants.  As  mothers,  is  it  not  necessary  that  they  ihonld  be  skilled  In  hnbitx  of  Indnstry 
and  modesty,  in  order  to  tramimit  it  to  posterity  Y  Ai  domestics,  should  they  not  be  tutored  to  the  virtues  of 
honesty,  integrity,  and  scbriety  v  Last,  though  not  least,  many  of  our  citizens  of  color  are  emigrating  to 
Liberia,  and  it  iD'neceMtnry,  as  well-wishers  of  our  race,  that  our  children  be  well  educated,  in  order  to  impart 
their  knowledge  tu  the  illiterate.  Sball  we,  my  friends,  go  there  XA  teach,  or  be  taught  t  As  emigrants  from 
a  land  of  inteliigence,  I  answer,  to  teach. 

TKRMS: 

Boarding  and  tuition,  quarterly $18  in  advaaM. 

French 5 

Music 10 

Bediing 2 

Use  of  piano 1  " 

Paroat'*  who  are  not  able  to  educate  their  children  can  address  a  letter  to  the  proprietor.  Scholars  an  to 
be  provided  with  one-half  dozen  towels,  all  toilet  articles,  a  napkin  ring,  and  desert  spoon. 

The  school  is  situated  in  a  locality  known  as  the  Island.  A  large  house  In  the  city  will  be  procured  if  duly 
patronized. 
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PERIOD  IL— 1861-1868. 
1.  CITIES  OF  WASHIH0TOir  AND  OEOBOETOWH. 

RELIEF  SOCIETIES  AND  FIKST  CONTRABAND  SCBOOLS. 

The  firat  attempt  to  gather  contrabands  into  acbools  in  Washiogton,  thongli  not  the  first 

ia  the  District,,  some  schools  having  been  opened  in  the  county  still  earlier  by  colored 

teachers,  was  made  by  the  Xnurican   Tract  Sttciety  of  New  York.    Several  of  its  ap^ents 

were  here  early  in  March,  1862.    Mr.  N.  Du  Bois,  a  clerk  in  the  Interior  Department, 

who  was  an  active  man  in  tho  work,  kept  a  careful  diary  of  those  times,  from  which  it 

appears  that  on  Sunday  afternoon,  March  16,  1862,  a  meeting  of  contrabands  was  called  in 

Duff  Green's  Bow,  Capitol  Hill,  then  crowded  with  this  class  of  people,  held  as  captured 

material  of  war.    Rev.  H.  W.  Pierson,  for  some  time  President  of  Cumberland  College,  Ky.,  as 

an  agent  of  this  Tract  Society,  called  the  meeting,  and  there  were  present  some  sixty  men, 

women,  and  children,  fresh  from  Virginia  plantations,  all  eager  to  learn.    Mr.  Pierson  taught 

them  with  printed  cards,  having  on  them  verses  of  scripture  in  large  letters;  and,  using  **  the 

word  method,"  was  very  successful,  they  being  able,  to  their  great  delight,  to  read  a  whole 

verse  in  half  *n  hour.     These  meetings  were  followed  up  daily.    Two  or  three  weeks  later 

another  school  was  started  in  the  basement  of  the  colored  Union  Bethel  church,  on  M  street, 

near  Fifteenth  street  west,  by  Rev.  George  Shearer,  who  had  come  with  Mr.  Pierson  from 

the  Prinoeton  Seminary  as  an  associate.    Elizabeth  Smith,  who  had  many  years  maintained 

a  colored  school  near  this  church,  went  to  the  first  meeting,  and  attracting  the  notice  of  Mr. 

Shearer  by  her  great  interest  in  his  ''word  method"  of  teaching,  was  at  once  drafted  into 

the  work  as  the  leading  teacher.    The  school  was  held  in  tho  late  afternoon  and  in  the  evening, 

two  sessions  daily,  and  she  was  always  there,  maintaining  her  own  day  school  at  the  same 

time.    Dr.  Lorenso  D.  Johnson,  then  clerk  in  a  government  department,  was  also  present 

before  the  close  of  the  first  meeting,  and  making  known  his  great  interest  in  the  enterprise, 

was  selected  to  superintend  the  work,  which  he  did  with  the  utmost  devotion  till  he  was 

appointed  assistant  surgeon  and  assigned  to  duty  at  Lincoln  hospital  in  August,  1862,  after 

the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run.    There  were  many  in  those  days  whose  philanthropy  found 

expTMsion  in  ardent  words  and  eloqnent  resolutions;  but  Dr.  Johnson  was  peculiarly  a 

man  of  action.    Thia  school  speedily  overflowed,  and  they  went  into  the  hall  of  the  Bethel 

Society,  in  the  rear  of  their  church,  continuing  the  excellent  work  till  November,  when  it 

was  found  advisable  to  convert  it  into  a  day  school  with  a  regular  teacher.    This  was  done 

by  transferring  the  scholars  to  the  house  of  Elizabeth  Smith,  who,  opening  an  additional 

room,  incorporated  them  with  her  own  school.    Dr.  Johnson  paid  her  for  the  house  and 

services  fiOeen  dollars  a  quarter,  while  he  continued  to  exercise  authority  over  the  school, 

down  to  June,  1863.    Subsequently  she  received  nothing,  though  the  school  was  continued 

through  the  war,  aided  to  some  extent  by  the  African  Civilization  Society. 

The  Tract  SoeUty  had  its  seat  of  operations  at  Duflf  Green's  Row  till  July  5,  1868, 
when  it  took  up  its  quarters  at  what  were  then  known  as  McLellan  barracks,  a  group  of 
horse-stebles.  With  some  small  officers'  quarters,  which  were  roughly  transformed  into  the 
homes  of  the  contrabands  with  their  managers  and  teachers.  General  James  Wadi-worth, 
then  in  command  of  the  Diatrict,  took  the  profoundest  interest  in  the  schools  at  that  place, 
and  was  a  very  frequent  visitor  and  their  generous  supporter.  The  camp  was  at  a  later  day 
called  Camp  Barker,  and  is  now  the  seat  of  the  fine  schools  and  indusUial  operations  of  the  New 
England  Friends'  Mission,  at  the  junction  of  Twelfth  street  west,  R  north,  and  Vermont 
avenue.  The  work  here  was  prosecuted  with  great  vigor  and  discretion,  and  on  Thanks- 
giving day,  1862,  they  held  the  first  public  entertainment  ever  given  by  a  contraband  school 
in  the  District.  Senator  Pomeroy,  of  Kansas,  was  present,  and  addressed  them  in  favor  of 
the  scheme  of  a  colored  colony  in  Central  America,  which  had  then  recently  been  recom- 
mended  by  President  Lincoki.  Another  remarkable  occasion  was  when  the  Proclamation 
of  EmancipaUon  took  effect,  the  whole  congregated  multitude  of  contrabands,  young  and 
old  awaiting  upon  their  knees  at  midnight  the  signal  of  the  moment  between  December 
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31,  1862,  and  Jannaiy  1,  1863,  which  was  to  nsher  in  their  freedom!  Scenes  like  this 
occurred  in  many  other  placea  in  the  District  on  that  occasion.  In  June,  1863,  the  Tract 
Society  divided  its  force,  Mr.  A.  M.  Sperry  remaininfi^  in  charp^eof  the  Camp  Barker  school; 
and  one  portion,  under  tbo  charge  of  Rev.  D.  B.  Nichols,  going  to  Arlington  Heights,  where 
Freedmen's  Village  was  then  bnilding.  There  they  dwelt  in  tents,  hovels,  and  out  doors 
till  the  autumn,  when  they  got  into  more  comfortable  quarters.  It  was  at  this  village  that 
the  first  thoroughly  systematic  and  genuine  contraband  school  was  established  within  the 
sight  of  the  national  Capitol.  The  schools  in  Washington  were  always  of  a  mixed  character, 
comprising  many  scholars,  young  and  old,  who  had  long  lived  in  the  District,  and  who  bad 
gathered  some  scraps  of  knowledge.  At  Freedmen's  Village  a  spacious  school-house  was  erec- 
tod,  and  in  the  late  antuom  of  1863,  there  was  a  school  numbering  some  250  children,  all  iiresh 
from  the  plantations.  Mr.  H.  E.  Simmons,  assisted  by  his  wife,  was  the  teacher,  and  he  was 
a  master  of  his  business  in  the  best  senso  of  the  term.  The  school  attracted  the  attention  of 
all  really  careful  observers  of  the  times  in  this  District.  Secretary  Seward,  with  his  wife 
and  his  daughter  Fannie,  were  constant  visitors  there,  as  they  hod  been  in  other  years  at 
Miss  Miner's  school.  Mr.  Seward  went  there  with  the  foreign  ministers  and  great  public 
characters  who  visited  the  capital  in  those  times,  taking  them  into  the  school  to  show  them 
a  practical  exf^mplification  of  the  native  powers  of  the  negro  in  his  most  untutored  conditioiL 
Senators  and  representatives  also  went  there  to  see  the  marvellous  spectacle,  and  thoee  who 
watched  the  school  most  carefully  wenf  the  most  surprised,  so  signal  were  the.  resnl^a. 
This  school  at  one  time  comprised  some  400  contraband  children,  and  was  continued  throng^h 
the  war,  the  work  being  turned  into  the  hands  of  the  American  Missionary  Society,  186S, 
and  the  village  entirely  broken  up  in  1868.  Miss  Sallie  L.  DaiBn,  a  native  of  PhiladelphiA 
and  a  graduate  of  the  "Institute  for  Colored  Youth  *'  of  that  city,  a  woman  of  superior  talent, 
was  one  of  the  most  useful  teachers  at  the  Freedmen's  Village. 

The  National  Freedmen's  ReUtf  A$»oeuUion,  organized  in  Washington  April  9,  1862,  had 
two  evening-schools,  one  at  the  Bethel  church  already  noticed,  and  another  at  the 
Ebenezer  church,  under  its  general  management  and  support  that  year.  In  November,  1863, 
they  opened  another  day-school,  in  addition  to  that  of  Miss  Smith's,  with  two  teachers,  and 
in  December  still  another  with  two  teachers,  of  whom  one  was  colored.  Mr.  George  T. 
Needham  was  one  of  the  foremost  in  organizing  and  conducting  both  the  evening  and  day 
schools  at  this  time.  This  association  was  composed  mostly  of  thoee  persons  resident  in  the 
District,  who,  realizing  the  great  necessities  developed  by  the  war,  united  temporarily  for 
the  emergency,  until  more  systematic  and  permanent  aid  could  come  from  the  north.  The 
work  they  initiated  was  of  the  greatest  service,  and  not  the  least  portion  of  it  was  that  ot 
enlisting  the  sympathies  of  their  friends  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

In  June,  1863,  Dr.  Johnson  organized  a  school  at  Lincoln  hospital,  seconded  by  l>t. 
Magee,  the  surgeon  in  charge.  It  was  opened  in  the  chapel,  and  Miss  Laura  Qatoa,  of 
Pennsylvania,  whose  brother  commanded  tho  company  of  Veteran  Heserves  on  duty  then, 
was  employed  as  teacher.  She  was  allowed  one  ration  from  the  hospital  and  $^0  a  month, 
which  monthly  allowance  was  paid  by  Dr.  Johnson  for  two  months.  He  also  procured 
books  and  clotfaiug  from  northern  friends  and  contributions  to  pay  the  teacher.  Another 
teacher  was  subsequeutly  employed.  The  school  was  for  the  contraband  people  about  the 
hosfpital,  and  comprised  all  ages,  numbering  about  50. 

The  American  Tract  Society  of  Boston  was  represented  in  the  year  1862  and  1863  by  their 
Agent,  Kcv.  J.  W.  Alvord,  who  rendored  an  important  service  in  furnishing  the  excellent 
school  and  religious  books,  which  the  society  hod  very  wisely  compiled  and  published  for 
schools  of  that  class  then  organizing  in  the  District.  Mr.  Alvord  was  afterwards  appointed 
to  and  still  holds  the  responsible  position  of  general  superintendent  of  the  educational  work 
ot  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  throughout  all  the  southern  States. 

THE  APPEAL  TO  THE  COUNTRY. 

In  the  vain  hope  that  Congress  would  give  substantial  aid  to  the  canse^  the  friends  of 
colored  schools  had  struggled  through  more  than  two  years,  doing  something  to  meet  the 
stupendous  emergency.    In  the  first  months  of  1864  the  extraordinary  condition  of  things 
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was  bravf  ht  to  the  notice  of  the  coontry  through  the  pablie  press.  It  was  estimated  that  there 
were  Id  the  District  and  Ticinity  30,000  or  40,000  colored  people  from  the  plantatioss,  all  anx« 
ions  for  instmctioo,  while  but  2,000  or  3,000,  at  most,  were  provided  with  the  slightest  privil- 
eges of  an  edacational  kind.  A  very  large  number  of  government  clerks  and  other  friends  of 
the  cause  in  Washington,  who  had  been  sustaining  night  schools  through  the  previous  year, 
at  this  time  organized  an  '*  Association  of  Volunteer  Teachers,"  and  sent  forth  an  appeal 
ooder  its  sanction,  setting  forth  in  clear  and  forcible  language  the  facts  in  the  coso.  This 
appealf  dated  April  16,  1864,  was  written  by  A.  £.  Nowton,  who  had  been  in  the  work  as  a 
teacber  and  who  was  destined  to  be  an  eminently  wise  and  conspicuous  leader  in  the  groat 
work  which  was  then  opening  in  the  District. 

RELIEF  SOCIETIES  CONTIKUED. 

The  American  Misstonary  Aisociation  sent  its  agents  in  the  summer  of  1662,  but  finding  the 
Tract  Society  of  New  York  on  the  ground  in  full  force  they  retired  without  farther  demon- 
stratioDs  that  year.  In  February,  1 864,  they  sent  Mr.  William  J.  Wilson,  a  well  known  colored 
teacher  of  Brooklyn,  K.  Y.,  to  enter  upon  the  work.    He  immediately  started  a  school  in  the 
hall  of  Asbuiy  church.    Mr.  A.  M.  Speny,  who,  assisted  by  Miss  Georgiana  Willets,  had 
been  in  charge  ^f  tho  Tract  Society's  work  at  Camp  Barker  after  Mr.  Nichols  took  charge 
at  Freedmen's  Village,  being,  with  his  assistant,  ordered  south  by  the  society  in  June,  1864, 
8unendered.hi8  school  to  Mr.  Wilson,  who  immediately  assumed  eharge,  with  his  wife  as 
assistant,  continuing  energetically  in  that  work  till  the  camp  broke  up  in  the  autumn  of 
1866.    The  school  was  held  in  the  chapel  which  the  Tract  Society  built,  and  which  the 
Missionary  Association  purchased  at  this  time.    It  had  one  spacious  hall  and  two  recitation 
rooms,  and  here  a  school  averaging  at  least  250  scholars  was  kept  up  for  more  than  two  years, 
tho  number  sometimes  reaching  400  men,  women,  and  chUdron.    It  was  probably  the 
largest  school  ever  seen  in  a  single  room  in  the  District,  and,  considering  its  magnitude  and 
misoellaneoiu  nature,  was  eminently  successful  under  the  vigorous  and  intelligent  manage- 
ment of  those  teachers,  but  it  was  not  possible  to  attain  such  results  as  were  developed  under 
the  system  of  graded  schools  organised  in  1865  by  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  Belief 
&cietias  under  Mr.  A.  £.  Newton.    Mr.  Wilson  went  from  Camp  Barker  to  the  Third  street 
Baptist  church  in  the  autumn  of  1866,  opening  there  a  large  school,  which  was  continued 
for  one  year  by  his  wife  and  daughter  under  the  auspices  of  the  Missionary  Association,  and 
with  ezceUent  success.    In  Novembor,  1864,  this  society  had  in  operation  the  school  at  Camp 
Barker,  a  large  school  in  Georgetown,  another  on  the  Island  in  Washington,  and  a  fourth  in 
Soldiers'  Free  Library,  embracing  11  teachers,  with  two  evening  schools,  in  all  embracing 
quite  1,000  scholars.    This  association  was  organized  September  2,  1849,  and  originated  in 
s  dissaiis&ction  with  the  neutral  policy  of  other  missionary  societies  on  the  slavery  question. 
The  Pemmt§lv€mia  Freednun^g  Reiirf  AsMoeiaiimit  in  response  to  the  *'  teachers'  *'  appeal, 
widely  disaeBiinsted  through  the  northern  States,  came  resolutely  upon  the  ground,  and  com* 
meneed  openUkMUi  in  May,  1864,  in  tho  Union  Wesley  church,  Twenty-third  street  west,  and 
in  June  opened  another  scho<^  in  the  Zion  Wesley  church.  Island,  with  two  teachers  in 
each,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Sogers,  an  ezeellent  young  man  from  Massachusetts, 
who  died  tkai  season  of  typhoid  lever.    In  the  autumn  they  established  a  school  in  Qalbraith 
cbapel.  Id  street  between  Fourth  and  Fifth,  and  still  another  in  Georgetown  in  the  Mount 
Zion  chardi*  the  Miss  Chamberlains  taking  in  charge  these  two  last*naraed  schools.    In  the 
Mount  Zion  church  school  a  second  and  third  teacher  were  soon  added.    In  December,  1664, 
the  society  bought  a  house  and  stable  on  L  street  near  Nineteenth  street  west,  and  having 
fitted  np  tke  latter,  with  an  industrial  establishment  attained,  at  a  cost  of  about  $3,000, 
opened  two  schools,  using  the  house  for  the  teachers*  home.    January  1,  1865,  Mr.  A.  £. 
Newton  became  the  superintendent,  also  opening  their  schools  in  Alexandria,  and  at  this  time 
and  the  following  winter  the  society  did  the  largest  work  of  any  organization,  and  did  not 
withdraw  from  the  field  until  1868.    Some  of  the  first  merchants  and  men  of  wealth  of 
Fhiladelpbia  were  at  the  bottom  of  these  operations,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  J. 
Miller  McKun,  an  old  anti-slavery  man ;  the  brothers  Marmadnke  Cope  and  FrancisB.  Cope, 
Friends,  well  known  lor  Uieir  works  of  benevolence.    The  president  of  the  society  was 
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Stephen  Caldwell,  at  that  period  acting:  as  president  of  the  United  States  revenue  commission. 
The  secretary  wta  James  Rhoads,  also  conspicuons  in  many  of  the  best  efforts  to  improye 
the  African  race. 

The  Philadelphia  Friends^  Frudmen*8  Relief  Aatoeiation  was  herewith  like  spirit  In  the 
same  month,  starting  their  first  school  in  Union  Wesley  church,  Twenty-third  street  west 
They  soon  botight  a  lot  on  Nineteenth  street  near  the  boundary,  and  built  a  large  school* 
house,  costing  $6,000,  which  before  winter  was  filled  with  scholars  under  an  admirable  corps 
of  teachers.  The  location,  however,  did  not  prove  to  be  a  favorable  one,  and  in  1866  the 
lot  and  house  were  sold  and  the  school  given  up. 

The  African  CivUization  Society  was  also  at  work  in  the  early  summer,  opening  a  school 
in  the  hall  of  the  Union  Bethel  church,  on  M  street  near  Fiileenth  street.  In  1865  and  1866 
Rev.  Benjamin  W.  Arnett,  colored  and  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  conducted  a  large  school 
supported  by  this  society.  * 

The  Reformed  Preibifterian  Mi$sioH,  in  the  course  of  the  same  summer,  purchased  a  tract 
of  land  on  First  street  west  between  N  and  O,  (Island,)  and  erected  sixteen  dwellings,  with 
a  chapel  for  religious  and  educational  purposes.  This  location  was  in  the  extreme  southern 
section  of  the  city,  where  the  colored  population  was  large  and  mostly  made  up  of  contn- 
bands,  as  it  still  continues  to  be.  A  large  school  was  soon  organized  under  Ihe  direction  of 
Rev.  J.  Bayliss,  who  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Armour.  In  the  early  part  of  1867 
Rev.  J.  M.  Johnston  was  made  superintendent,  and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  the  school 
was  removed  to  a  barrack  building  on  Sixth  street  west  near  M  street  south.  It  is  divided 
into  four  departments,  with  nearly  200  scholars,  under  the  oare  of  excellent  teachers — ^Mtss 
Sarah  £.  Moore,  of  East  Craftsbury,  Vermont;  Miss  Helen  M.  Johnston,  Miss  Kate  £. 
Trumbull,  and  Miss  Eunice  A.  Jameson,  of  Logan  county,  Ohio.  Miss  Moore  entered  upon 
the  work  in  1865,  the  others  in  1867.  Religious  services  and  a  large  Sabbath  school,  under 
eight  teachers,  are  held  on  Sundays.  Nearly  all  the  families  represented  in  the  school 
belonged  to  the  slave  population  of  Virginia,  and  the  improvement  that  has  been  wrought  in 
both  children  and  parents  by  the  persevering  labors  of  this  mission  forms  one  of  the  moat 
interesting  and  encouraging  chapters  in  the  educational  work  in  the  District. 

The  Old  School  Pre$byterian' Mi98ion  in  1864  opened  a  school  in  Oeorgetown,  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  Presbyterian  church  on  Bridge  street,  and  another  in  Lincoln  Hospital  chapel, 
east  of  the  Capitol.  These  were  flourishing  and  useful  schools,  and  were  continued  until 
February,  1867.  The  first  superintendent  was  Rev.  Mr.  Aiken,  who  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
John  A.  E.  Walk.  Among  the  teachers  in  the  Georgetown  school  was  Miss  Emma  L.  Crane, 
DOW  in  charge  of  the  grammar  school  in  the  Brick  schooUhouee,  Island. 

In  May,  1864,  there  were  in  operation  12  day  schools,  with  :ii5  teachers  and  about  1,300 
scholars;  also,  36  night  schools,  with  36  teachers  and  about  1,350  scholars.  The  night 
schools  were  generally  continued  with  interest  through  the  year,  though  some  of  those 
depending  on  volunteer  teachers  expired  from  neglect.  The  Volunteer  Association  of  Teachers 
did  good  service,  but  was  disbanded  in  the  spring  of  1865.  (This  association  was  made  up 
mostly  of  department  clerks,  and  was  quite  distinct  from  that  organised  afterwards  among 
the  regular  teachers  of  Washington,  Georgetown,  and  Alexandria. )  The  night  teachers  were 
paid  $10  a  month  through  private  contributions.  In  the  autumn  of  1864,  and  through  the 
winter,  aid  came  with  great  generosity  from  the  north. 

The  New  York  Freedmen*$  Relief  Association  was  actively  engaged  in  the  work  in  1864 
with  a  vigor  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  other  organization  in  the.  field.  For  three  years  their 
schools  were  widely  known  for  the  large  and  generous  scale  on  which  they  were  operated,  and 
for  their  excellent  character.  Their  M  street  school,  as  it  was  called,  comprising  from  eight 
to  ten  departments,  with  an  average  attendance  of  over  six  hundred  scholars,  and  directed 
by  Mr.  A«  E.  Newton,  excited  the  deepest  interest  among  all  who  were  observant  friends  ot 
the  cause  in  those  years.  One  of  the  firet  teachers  sent  by  this  association  was  Rev.  B^  W. 
Pond,  of  Maine,  who  opened  a  school  early  in  the  summer  of  1864  in  the  basement  of  Asbury 
church.  Eleventh  and  K  streets.  This  was  a  pay  school,  a  small  charge  for  tuition  being 
made,  but  many  who  were  unable  to  meet  this  expense  were  admitted*  In  the  following 
winter  two  portaMe  bouaea  were  sent  from  Bo«ton  by  the  association,  into  which  the  school 
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wu  moved  after  tbeir  erection  on  M  street  near  MassachoaetU  avenne.  In  1865  Mr.  Pond 
was  sent  by  the  association  to  North  Carolina  as  saperintendtat  of  their  operations  thero, 
and  he  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Jnlia  A.  Lord,  who  was  at  that  time  teaching  in  the  Lincoln 
Iiutitato,  on  the  Island.  When  the  hospital  barracks,  near  by,  at  the  comer  of  M  and  Four- 
teenth streeti,  were  taken  by  the  association,  Miss  Lord  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  grammar 
school,  and  the  portable  bnildings  were  nsed  for  the  large  infant  department.  The  gprammar 
school  famished  to  the  Howard  University,  when  its  preparatory  department  was  opened  in 
Bfay,  1867,  a  larger  number  of  scholars  than  any  other  scbool  in  the  city.  Of  that  depart* 
ment  Miss  Lord  is  now  one  of  the  principals. 

The  New  England  Freedmen*$  Aid  CammiMBum,  supported  by  the  Baptists  of  Boston, 
established  the  "  Boston  School/'  so  called,  corner  of  Nineteenth  and  I  streets,  in  September, 
1864.  In  Noyember,  1664,  this  school  was  graded.  Miss  R.  S.  Capron,  of  Mossachasetts, 
being  its  principal  til?  the  •ensuing  January,  when  Miss  Lucy  A.  Flagg,  a  young  lady  of 
much  talent  and  remarkable  capability  in  her  work,  succeeded  to  the  place,  continuing  there 
till  her  health  failed  in  1866.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  the  school  was  transferred  to  the 
American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society  of  Boston,  and  by  them  organized  as  a  Normal 
school,  and  still  later  converted  into  **  The  Wayland  Theological  Seminaxy."  The  above 
Commission  was  a  different  organization  from  the  New  England  Freedmen*s  Aid  Society. 

The  New  England  Freedmen's  Aid  Societtf  did  an  excellent  work  in  taking  charge  of  the 
first  colored  pnblic  school  ever  opened  in  the  IJistrict,  and  at  that  time  the  only  one.  It  was 
opened  Mardi  1,  1864,  in  the  colored  Ebenezer  church,  Capitol  Hill,  but  in  May,  1865,  was 
removed  to  the  school  building  erected  for  them  on  C  street.  They  added  two  teachers  and 
two  schools,  supporting  the  four  teachers  and  filling  the  house  with  scholars,  the  average 
attendance  being  over  300.  The  first  teachers  were  Miss  Emma  V.  Brown,  colored,  one  of 
Miss  Miner's  favorite  scholars  and  also  her  assistant,  and  Miss  Frances  W.  Perkins,  of  New 
Haven,  Connecticut  Miss  Brown  was  afterwards  placed  by  the  trustees  in  charge  of  the  O 
street  grammar  school,  which  she  conducted  in  a  most  praiseworthy  manner,  until  failing 
health,  last  year,  compelled  her  to  resign.  As  is  hereafter  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  the  public  schools.  Miss  Perkins  was  instrumental  in  obtaining  funds  for  erecting 
this  building,  the  first  public  school  house  in  the  District. 

T%e  New  England  Friends*  Mietion  also  came  in  1864,  and  still  continues  its  very  excel- 
lent work.    Id  the  autumn  of  that  year  they  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  on  Thirteenth 
street  between  R  and  S  north,  built  a  store,  and  furnished  goods  at  cost  to  the  colored  people. 
In  the  following  winter  they  opened  schools  in  the  government  buildings,  which  were  turned 
over  to  them,  teaching  a  large  scbool  of  women  to  sew  and  the  children  to  braid  straw. 
A  day  school  was  organized  in  the  autumn  of  1865,  and  in  the  winter  a  second  was  opened, 
the  two  comprising  some  150  children,  with  two  teachers.    In  1866  and  1867  there  were  five 
teachers,  with  two  hundred  scholars.    At  the  present  time  this  school  is  arranged  in  four 
departmente,  under  the  care  of  Miss  H.  S.  M scomber,  of  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  a 
lady  of  cultivation,  and  an  admirable  principal,  with  four  excellent  assistants,  all  ladies  of 
refinement — Miss  Mary  C.  Lawton  and  Miss  Susan  H.  Pierce,  of  New  Bedford ;  Miss  Mary 
E.  Oliver  and  Miss  Mary  E.  Gove,  of  L3mn,  Massachusetts.    The  important  work  of  visiting 
the  colored  fiunlliea  and  children  at  their  homes  is  committed  to  Miss  Sarah  E.  Wall,,  of 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  who  has  labored  here  assiduously  for  five  years  for  the  good  of 
the  colored  people.    She  is  also  in  charge  of  the  sewing  department,  an.  important  branch  of 
the  industrial  work.    The  school  now  numbers  more  than  250,  and  is  full  to  overflowing, 
rendefxttg  it  necessary  to  refuse  many  applications  almost  daily.    A  flourishing  Sabbath 
school  bafl  also  been  maintained  from  the  beginning,  averaging  about  150  scholars,  with  ten 
or  twelve  teachers.    In  1865  more  land  was  purchased  and  several  houses  erected,  which 
were  sold  on  easy  terms,  as  intended,  to  industrious  colored  families,  the  monthly  rent  being 
credited  as  purchase  money.    The  scbool  is  supported  by  the  New  England  Friends*  yearly 
meeting,  and  in  an  unobtrusive  and  judicious  manner  is  aoeomp\ishing  groat  and  permanent 
good.    Among  its  generous  and  active  supporters  from  the  first  has  been  Hon.  Joseph  Grin- 
nell,  of  New  Bedford,  who  often  comes  to  visit  it,  g'lving  bis  personal  attention  to  its  support 
and  management.    The  Trustees  of  the  publie  schools  have  aided  thki  dchool  so  far  as  I 
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farnisi)  fuel  the  past  year.  From  the  orgMiii^tton  of  the  achool  in  Odoher,  1865,  to  J«m^ 
1867,  Richard  Battey,  from  Blackatone,  Mass.,  waa  the  svperintendeat ;  ainee  which  time 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Gove,  from  Lynn,  Maas.,  have  had  the  general  naoageaiMit.  Ahoat 
two-thirds  of  the  acholars  are  boys. 

'*  The  Washingtom  Chrigtian  Unian^"  an  organisation  of  this  city,  now  aetivoly  engaged 
in  educational  work  among  the  colored  people,  originated  in  or  grew  ont  of  the  "  Toang 
Men's.  Unitarian  Association,  which  was  formed  Febmary  3,  1866,  its  object  being  genenl 
missionary  and  christian  work  among  the  needy  of  all  claaaee.    Early  in  1867,  aa  membcw 
of  other  denominations  had  for  some  ^e  been  their  co-woriiers  and  given  aabelantial  aid, 
and  also  for  the  purpose  of  extending  their  work  and  making  it  more  effisotive,  it  was  judged 
advisable  to  adopt  a  new  name  for  the  Association,  and  invite  the  co-operation  of  all  Chiiatlai 
and  benevolent  people.    At  the  same  time  the  pressing  necessities  existing  aoKmg  the  fteed- 
men  in  the  District  claimed  all  the  resources  and  enHsted  the  symplithiea  of  the  "  Unkm." 
Accordingly,  on  the  2d  of  May  of  that  year,  (16|f{7, )  a  night  achool  especially  for  adolt  colored 
persons,  at  first  consisting  of  15  scholars,  but  the  number  soon  ranging  from  100  to  150,  wa 
opened  at  the  Lincoln  Institute,  or  E  street  chapel,  on  the  Island,  and  waa  eondoded  by 
volunteer  teachers.    In  the  autumn  the  Trustees  of  colored  public  schools  gave  them  the  un 
of  two  rooms  in  the  new  brick  school-house  comer  of  Ninth  and  £  streeta,  into  whick  the| 
moved  about  November  1,  the  rent  of  the  Lincoln  Institute  having  been  paid  by  the  "  Fh»d- 
men's  Bureau.''    The  school  is  still  continued  at  the  same  place  with  gratifying  anccoss, 
though  the  number  of  scholars  has  somewhat  decreased,    Mr.  W.  H.  Treadway,  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  has  had  the  immediate  charge  of  the  school,  aided  by  other  mamben 
of  the  "Union.*' 

The  first  superintendent  appointed  by  the  "Christian  Union  "  was  Mr.  W.  A.  Wkita,  but 
he  was  soon  succeeded  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Fletcher,  of  the  Treasury  Department,  who  was  then 
conducting  an  independent  night  school  and  a  Sabbath  school,  in  the  Free  Library  build- 
ing, Judiciary  Square.  In  the  autumn  Mr.  Fletcher  was  made  and  still  continues  €lener»l 
Superintendent  of  all  the  educational  work  of  the  society,  and  in  January,  1868,  his  night 
school  was  formally  included  in  its  operations. 

Another  night  school  has  just  been  opened  (January,  1869,)  in  the  O  street  colored  school- 
house,  which  numbers  over  200  scholars  of  all  ages,  children,  parents,  and  gtaadpaients 
seated  together  learning  to  read  and  write.  The  president  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Janes  M. 
Blanchard,  late  of  the  Patent  Office,  haa  chai^ge  of  this  school,  assisted  by  nine  or  ton  excel- 
lent teachers. 

These  night  schools  have  done  and  are  doing  a  very  important  work,  most  of  those  attend- 
ing them  being  intelligent  and  ambitious  adult  scholars,  who  are  unable  to  attend  the  di^ 
schools.  All  the  labor  of  instruction  and  of  general  management  has  been  done  from  the 
first  by  volunteer,  unpaid  teachers.  The  officers  of  the  society  are,  James  M.  Blanchard, 
President;  John  E.  Mason  and  J.  M.  Jayne,  Vice-Presidents;  F.  S.  Nichgls,  Secretary; 
W.  H.  Treadway,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

The  Vniver$aU9is  of  Jfatiie.->One  of  the  best  day  schools  in  the  District,  though  oontinned 
for  less  than  two  years,  was  that  in  the  Lincoln  Institute  in  1867  and  1868,  taught  by  MU$ 
Julia  C.  Chaset  of  South  Livermore,  Maine,  and  supported  by  the  UmwtrmUtli  of  ibat  State. 
The  school  numbered  about  50,  and  perhaps  in  no  school  in  the  District  have  tho  aehokoa 
been  more  attached  to  their  teacher  or  made  more  rapid  progress.  Miss  Chase  came  in  March , 
1866,  teaching  through  the  remainder  of  that  school  year  in  the  school  of  the  New  York 
Freedmen's  Association,  in  the  Capitol  Hill  barracks.  In  the  following  winter  she  opened 
her  own  school  on  the  Island,  and  taught  until  June,  1868.  Her  success,  like  that  ai  Miss 
Elwcll  in  the  Fourteenth  street  school,  shows  how  much  good  can  be  accomplished  by  one 
faithful  tei^cher.  The  Lincoln  Institute  building,  or  E  street  chapel,  was  built  in  1858  by 
what  is  now  known  as  the  St.  Paul's  African  Methodist  Episcopal  chordi,  which  in  1 863 
moved  into  their  new  edifice  on  £  street  between  Ninth  and  Tenth  streets. 

Miss  Elwdl's  school,— Among  the  teachers  of  the  New  York  Fnedmen's  Rdi^  Assoeiatiom 
school  on  M  street,  comer  of  Fourteenth  street,  in  1865  and  1866,  was  Miss  Rebecca  R. 
Elwell,  of  Hartford,  Connocticat.    In  the  aatomn  of  1867  ahe  waa  angagad  by  the  Hmrtford 
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JUlUf  Society,  and  opened  a  school  in  Carroll  Hall,  on  Fonrteenth  street  near  Pennsylvania 
ETsnae.  The  next  year  she  moved  down  Fonrteenth  street  nearer  the  canal,  in  the  section 
known  as  *'lfnrder  Bay,"  where  she  still  remains.  H»r  school  room  is  in  a  small  Bapti&t 
chnrcb,  and,  without  an  assistant,  she  has  charge  of  about  70  cclored  children,  most  of  them 
bekmgtng  to  the  poorest  classes,  and  gathered  from  the  hovels  and  by-ways  of  the  city. 
AmoDg  the  benevolent  operations  of  the  District,  there  is  no  one  demanding  more  self-denying 
labor  than  this ;  bnt  In  the  remarkable  love  of  the  scholars  for  their  teacher,  as  well  as  in 
tbefa*  improvement,  she  finds  a  rioh  reward.  Her  records  show  many  rare  ca^  of  faithful 
attandanee  and  good  conduct,  and  the  desire  for  knowledge  among  these  more  unfortunate 
colored  ebUdren  is  fuOy  equal  to  that  shown  among  the  more  favored.  Several  of  the  boys, 
horn  ten  to  twelve  yean  of  age,  have  been  marked  only  (mce  or  twice  ibr  either  absence  or 
taidineaB  during  a  whole  year,  and  even  those  resolting  sometimes  from  sickness.  This 
school  was  last  year  organised  as  one  of  the  public  schools,  the  Trustees  providing  furniture, 
books,  fuel,  &c,  but  the  salary  is  still  paid  by  the  Hartford  Relief  Socioty.  Miss  Elwell 
eomrnenesd  her  benevolent  work  early  in  1865,  in  connection  with  the  Pennsylvania  Freed- 
men's  Belief  Assodatioa,  on  the  Island. 

The  AasociatioBS  maintained  through  the  school  year  1864-'65,  in  the  two  cities,  27  day 
schools,  eomprising  S,588  scholars  under  the  charge  of  64  teachers,  and  18  night  schools 
with  ],02O  a/^koUn  and  46  teachers.  Nearly  all  the  Societies  continued  their  labors  during 
the  two  foHowing  years,  and  two  additional  Societies  joined  in  the  work. 

The  following  tables  give  the  names  of  most  if  not  all  of  the  Associations,  and  the  extent 
of  th^  operations.  The  numbers  given  are  in  some  cases  only  general  estimtites  or  averages, 
but  are  based  on  trustworthy  information,  and  even  where  the  fullest  records  are  preserved 
there  were  necessarily  great  fluctuations  from  month  to  month : 

SckooU  of  ike  ReHtf  8oeielie9,  May,  1864. 


Kational  Freedmen*s  Relief  Association,  District  of  Columbia 

American  Tract  Society,  K.  Y ^ 

African  Civilization  Society 

Reformed  Presbyterian  Mission,  (one  night  school) 

Pennsylvania  Freedmen*s  Relief  Association.  .*.  ^ 

Philadelphia  Friends'  Freedmen*s  Relief  Association 

Dr.  L.  D.  Johnson,  (one  night  school) • 

Trosteesof  Colored  Public  schools ••........•••••.;• 

Volunteer  Teachers'  Association,  (night  schools) 

Total ^ ... 


1 


5 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
2 
1 
12 


26 


e 

I 


11 

2 
2 
4 

2 
2 
2 
2 

24 


61 


2,6£i0 


"•i*  — 
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Day  Schools,  l864-'65. 


PennsylTamft  Freedmen's  Belief  Association 

New  York  Freedmen*8  Relief  Association 

American  Missionary  Association,  New  York 

Philadelphia  Friends'  Freedmen's  Belief  Association 

African  Civilisation  Society,  New  York 

Old  School  Presbyterian  Mission 

Beformed  Presbyterian  Mission,  Pittsburg 

New  England  Freedmen^s  Aid  Commission,  Boston 

New  Eogland  Freedmen's  Aid  Society,  Boston,  [took  charge  of  pnblic 

school]  .^ 

American  Free  Baptist  Mission  Society,  New  York *.... 

Private  school,  Miss  Goodenow,  Maine • 

Total 


I 


6 
5 
4 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 

3 
1 
1 


29 


S 

I 


14 
9 

11 
6 
3 
5 
4 
4 

4 

1 
I 


62 


e 

e 
o 

I 


816 
450 
738 
360 
180 
360 
900 
100 

200 
80 
60 


3,588 


Xiffhi  Sehooli,  ]864-*66. 


Volunteer  Teachers'  Association . 

Old  School  Presbyterian 

American  Missionary  Association 

Soldiers*  Free  Library 

Beformed  Presbyterian  Mission. . 

Total 


1 

I 


10 
2 
4 
1 
I 


18 


22 

7 
8 
6 


46 


m 


Q 

I 


500 
100 

2ro 

100 
50 


1,0^ 


Baring  the  above  school  year  of  1864-'65,  there  were  also  in  operation  six  private  colored 
Bchaols  tanght  by  colored  teachers,  with  an  average  attendance  of  340  scholars.  It  has  been 
stated  that  the  American  Tract  Society,  N.  Y.,  partially  in  the  autumn  of  1863  and  finally  in 
1864,  withdrew  from  their  extended  field  of  operations  in  Washington  that  they  might  con- 
centrate their  force  at  the  Freedmen's  Village,  Arlington,  where  the  need  of  hnmane  and 
christian  work  was  so  great. 
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Day  Schooli,  Jfoy,  1865.    (Ntar  Wa9hineian.) 


American  Tract  Society  at  Freedmen's  Village 

Miff  Emi^  Howland,  near  Arliogton «.... 

Hitf  Aikineon,  at  Camp  Wadsworth 

Feoxuylvama  Freedmen*8  Belief  Association  at  Alexandria 

Kew  England  Freedmen's  Aid  Society 

Kew  York  Freedmen's  Relief  Society 

GoTemment  Superintendent  of  Freedmen ^ 

Beformed  Presbjrterian  Mission,  Xenia,  Ohio 

Private  Colorod  Schools 

« 

Total 

Day  Schooli,  1865-'66. 


• 
• 

i 

49 

o 

s 

.g 

s 

& 

H 

3 

1 

1 

3 

3 

2 

4 

3 

10 

1 

5 

8 

12 

19 

42 

o 


242 

100 
50 
180 
170 
240 
269 
240 
600 


2,091 


PennsylTania  Freedmen's  Relief  Association,  Philadelphia 
New  York  Froedmen's  Relief  Association,  New  York...... 

American  Hleeionary  Association,  New  York 

American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society,  New  York . . . 

Pbiladelphia  Friends'  Freedmen's  Relief  Association 

New  England  Freedmen's  Aid  Society 

New  England  Friends'  Mission 

Qld  School  Presbyterian  Mission,  Pittsburg 

Reformed  Presbyterian  Mission 

African  CiTilization  Society,  New  York 

Bangor  Freedmen's  Relief  Assoclaton 

Total 


• 

■ 

w^ 

9 

o 

o 

(j  1 

pca 

4' 

Ji 

H 

9 

17 

8 

18 

8 

11 

3 

7 

2 

6 

4 

4 

2 

3 

2 

5 

1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

42 

71 

I 


858 
.604 
594 
284 
376 
315 
180 
373 
186 
108 
52 


3,930 


In  May,  1865,  the  Yolnnieer  Teachers'  Association  was  disbanded,  and  their  ten  Nitfhi 
SekooU,  with  625  seholan,  were  continued  by  the  teachers  of  the  day  schools. 
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IHg  ad^ooh,  1866-1607. 

In  the  autumii  of  I8dG  there  was  a  consolidation  of  the  three  Belief  and  Aid  Societiei  of 
New  York,  PennsylTania,  and  New  England,  for  the  purpose  of  more  sjstematic  operations. 
Thej  had  their  headquarters  at  New  York  city,  with  branch  offices  at  Boston,  New  Yozk, 
and  Philadelphia.    In  18G6-'G7  the  records  show  as  follows : 


New  York  Branch  Freddmen's  Union  Commission .... 
Pennsylvania  Branch  Freedmen's  Union  Commission. 
New  England  Branch  Freedmen's  Union  Commission. 

American  Missionary  Association 

American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society 

New  England  Friends' Mission 

Reformed  Presbyterian  Mission 

Bangor  Freedmen's  Aid  Society 

Theological  Institute  and  University,  Bev.  Dr.  Tumey 

St  Martin's  Church,  colored,  Catholic 

Tmstoes  of  Colored  Schools  .« 

Total 


I 

CO 


15 
15 
4 
8 
3 
2 
5 
1 
2 
2 
5 


62 


17 
17 
4 
9 
6 
5 
5 
1 
5 
4 
7 


i 

A 

o 

I 


80 


1,041 
849 
217 
607 
101 

297 
74 
75 

350 
450 


4,228 


In  the  autumn  of  1867,  these  aid  organizations  nearly  all  concluded  to  withdraw  from  tlie 
field,  upon  the  supposition  that  the  Trustees  of  colored  schools  were  able  to  fully  assume 
their  work.  Mr.  A.  E.  Newton,  who  had  been  for  three  years  !n  the  work,  peiBistently 
urged  otherwise,  and  the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  "  branches,"  of  which  ho  had  been 
the  superintendent,  consented  to  return  each  8  teachers ;  the  New  England  Friends,  5; 
the  Beformed  Presbyterian  Mission,  2 ;  the  Hartford,  the  Bangor,  and  the  HoUiston,  MssB. 
Associations  each,  1 ;  the  Universalists  of  Maine,  1 ;  the  New  England  F.  A.  Commission 
and  the  Bochester  Anti-Slavery  Society^  each  a  teacher  of  sowing.  Total,  29.  In  Fefamaiy, 
1867,  there  was  24  night  schools  in  successful  operation. 

The  following  is  a  general  estimate  of  the  expenditures  of  the  leading  benevolent  agencies: 

Pennsylvania  F.  B.  Association,  (Pa,  branch  committee) — •  $32,500 

New  York  F.  B.  Association,  (N.  Y.  branch  committee) 24,000 

New  England  I).  A.  Society,  (N.  E.  branch  committee) 6,000 

American  Missionary  Association -  14,500 

Philadelphia  Friends 13,500 

New  England  Friends 7,000 

Beformed  Presbyterian  Mission 11,500 

O.  S.  PresliQ^terian Mission 6,500 

American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society,  (including  N.  E.  F.  A.  Commission)  8, 000 

African  Civilization  Society 3,000 

American  Freo  Baptist  Mission 1,000 

National  F.  B.  Association,  D.  C.  (contributed  from  the  north)  !l 1,500 

American  Tract  Society 1,000 

Miscellaneous  contributionB 5)000 

Total  Northern  aid  in  th9  four  years 135,000 
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This  estiiDAte,  made  by  raperintendenfc  NewUm»  a  man  of  great  piedsioii,  does  not  embrace 
Uie  verf  extenBive  donationB  of  books,  scbool  funutme,  and  plotbiog.  Tbe  ezpraditore  was 
divided  in  the  seyeral  years  about  as  follows:  1863-4,  |8,500;  1864-5,  (39,000;  186&-6, 
$35,500;  1866-7,135,000;  1867-8,117,000.  Total,  |] 35, 000.  Add  to  this  amount  $25,000 
contributed  in  books,  school  furniture,  and  clothing,  which  is  undoubtedly  an  under  estl* 
mate,  and  there  is  the  sum  of  $160, 000  which  was,  with  open  hands  and  hearts,  poured  into 
the  noble  and  triumphant  work  of  these  years  by  the  patriotic  North,  and  that  too  while  the 
same  sgencies  were  extending  their  beneficence  in  almost  all  parts  of  tbe  south. 

Tbe  character  of  the  teachers  sent  into  this  work  by  these  bmerolent  agencies  was  of  tba 

highest  order,  a  large  proportion  of  them  young  women  of  solid  and  refined  culture,  apt  to 

teach,  experienced  in  the  vocation,  and  all  deeply  interested  in  the  self-denying  labor.    Mr. 

Newton  was  the  leading  spirit,  sad  was  admirably  fitted  for  the  position.    While  a  clerk  in 

the  Quartermaster's  office  he  commenced  his  work  as  the  teacher  of  a  night-school.    In 

January,  1866,  he  was  appointed  superintendent  by  the  Pennsylvania  Freedmen's  Belief 

Association,  subsequently  receiving  the  same  appointment  from  the  New  York  IVeedmen's 

Belief  Association.    Having  resigned  his  clerkship,  he  gave  himself  wholly  to  the  schools  of 

these  and  other  societies  till,  in  the  autumn  of  1867,  he  was  also  made  superintendent  of  the 

colored  public  schools  by  the  trustees,  fulfilling  oil  these  arduous  and  complicated  trusts  with 

extraordinary  efficiency— giving  place  to  a  new  superintendent,  appointed  by  the  trustees  last 

year.    The  teachers  in  November,  1 865,  were  organized  into  an  association  for  the  purpose  of 

securing  more  system  and  harmonious  action.    This  association  met  monthly,  and  the  whole 

body  of  teachers — nearly  all  females— were  invariably  present,  and  their  meetings  wore  coop 

tinned  for  two  years,  accomplishing  a  vast  amount  of  good.    The  first  teacher  who  had  great 

success  in  bringing  order  out  of  chaos  was  Miss  Lucy  A.  Flagg,  of  Massachusetts,  who  made 

the  Boston  school,  corner  of  I9th  and  I  street,  in  1865,  a  model  of  order  and  thoroughness. 

The  New  York  school,  at  the  junction  of  14th  and  M  streets,  was  however  the  first  of  these 

schools  in  establishing  something  like  a  graded  system  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.    This 

school  not  only  had  better  buildings  than  the  Boston  school,  but  it  also  had  Mr.  Newton 

from  the  first  to  the  last  as  its  special  superintendent    In.Miss  Julia  A.  Lord,  the  principal 

of  its  highest  department,  it  had  also  a  teacher  emineutly  fitted  for  her  place,  as  in  fact  were 

all  the  other  nine  teachers  during  fhose  years.    Nor  should  the  name  of  Eliza  A.  Chamber- 

hiin,  of  Massachusetts,  be  omitted,  who  came  here  in  1866  and  entered  into  the  work  in 

Georgetown  with  the  greatest  zeal.    Her  superior  qualifications  find  an  ample  witness  in 

the  school  in  which  she  still  continues  to  act  as  principal  in  that  city. 

THE  COLORED  ORPHAHB'  HOME* 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  useful  institutions  of  an  educational  nature  con- 
nected vrith  the  colored  people  that  has  been  established  in  this  District.  Its  origin  was 
I  singular.  Late  in  the  autumn  of  1862,  the  contraband  families,  which  had  gathered  in 
great  numbers  in  the  contraband  camps  of  Washington,  were  transferred  to  Arlington 
Heights  by  order  of  the  War  Office.  The  order,  which  was  to  transfer  all  the  families^  was 
executed,  leaving  some  40  or  50  orphan  children,  belonging  to  no  family j  in  tbe  abandoned 
camps  in  utter  desolation.  This  contraband  camp  was  subsequently  called  Camp  Barker,  and 
was  on  the  north  side  of  the  city,  between  Tweli^h  and  Thirteenth  streets.  The  ground  is  now 
occupied  by  the  New  England  Friends'  school.  The  benevolent  women  of  the  city  immedi- 
ately made  these  poor  outcasts  temporarily  comfortable  in  the  old  camp,  and  went  resolutely 
to  work  to  provide  for  them  a  Christian  home.  They  formed  an  association,  and  fed,  clothed, 
sheltered,  taught  them,  and  ultimately  built  an  asylum  for  them  and  other  colored  orphans. 
The  original  meeting  was  at  the  rooms  of  Mrs.  James  W.  Grimes,  January  31, 1863.  Mrs. 
B.  F.  Wade,  Mrs.  James  Harlan,  Mrs.  8.  C.  Pomeroy,  Mrs.  Henry  Wilson,  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Gibbons,  Mrs.  Daniel  Breed,  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Potter,  were  present.  Mrs.  Pomeroy  was  selected 
to  preside,  and  they  preceded  directly  to  the  work^f  establishing  '*  an  Asylum  for  aged  and 
destitute  Colored  Befngees  and  Colored  Orphans,"  of  which  classes  there  were  multitudes  then 
"  collected  in  the  contraband  camps  in  and  around  Washington.'*  The  next  meeting  wasat 
the  lesidenoe  of  Bayles  J.  Bowen,  February  5,  when  articles  of  association,  presented  by 
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Mrs.  Gibbons,  of  N«w  York,  were  Adopted,  and  an  organization  6ffBcted,  witb  the  followini^ 
officers:  Mn.  Pomeroj,  president;  Mrs.  Grimes,  vice-president}  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Webster,  of 
Connectlcnt,  treasorer ;  Mrs.  Daniel  Breed,  secretary.  The  association  was  incorporated 
hj  Act  of  Cong^ress  approved  Febmary  16,  1663 ;  and  on  the  same  day  an  organization, 
under  the  charter,  was  effected  at  the  residence  of  Daniel  Breed ;  the  officers  above  named 
as  chosen  nnder  the  tmaporary  organization  being  all  re-elected,  togefher  with  the  following 
board  of  managers :  Mrs.  Henry  Wilson  and  Miss  A.  M.  Hooper,  Massachnsetts ;  Mrs. 
Harriet  Underhill,  Mrs.  Lonisa  Uowells,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Johnson,  Miss  Mary  A.  Donaldson,  and 
Mrs.  Kufns  Leighton,  of  Washington ;  and  Miss  Emily  Howland,  of  New  York.  Since  then 
the  SBCcessive  boards  of  officers  have  been  as  follows : 

1864.— Mrs.  T.  D.  Eliot,  president ;  Mrs.  A.  M.  Gangewer,  vice-president ;  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Johnson,  treasurer ;  Miss  Emily  Howland,  secretary.  Execntive  committoc :  Mrs.  Henry 
Wilson,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Gibbons,  Miss  M.  A.  Donaldson,  Mrs.  L.  Howells,  Mrs.  G.  £.  Baker, 
Mrs.  Samuel  Wilkinson,  Miss  Anna  M.  Hooper,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Leighton,  Mrs.  F.  T.  Brown 
Trustees :  Sayles  J.  Bowon,  A.  M.  Gangewer,  Georeo  E.  Baker. 

1865.— Miss  Margaret  Robinson,  presMent;  Mrs.M.  C.Hart,  vice-president;  Mrs.  Ger- 
mond  Crandell,  treasurer ;  Mn.  W.  L.  Nicholson,  secretary.  Executive  committee :  Mrs. 
Jas.  M.  Blanchard,  Mrs.  H.  Underbill,  Mrs.  Geo.  W.  McLellan,  Mrs.  S.  P.  Bliss,  Miss  S. 
P.  Searle,  Miss  Eliza  Heacock,  Mrs.  Geo.  B.  Whiting,  Mrs.  Chas.  Faxon,  Mrs.  Stephen  D. 
Charles.    Trustees :  Geo.  £.  Baker,  A.  M.  Gangewer,  John  Joliffe. 

1866.— Mrs.  B.  F.  Wade,  president;  Mrs.  Geo.  W.  McLellan,  vice-president;  Mrs.  Ger- 
mond  Crandell,  treasurer ;  Miss  EUza  Heacock,  secretary.  Executive  committee :  Mrs.  8. 
C.  Pomeroy,  Mrs.  Lyman  Trumbull,  Mrs.  Susan  .Wilson,  Mrs.  Gen.  0.  O.  Howard,  Mrs. 
H.  Underhill,  Mrs.  D.  N.  Coolcy,  Miss  Louise  S.  Swan,  Miss  D.  P.  Baker,  Mrs.  Dr.  Parker. 
Trustees :  A.  M.  Gangewer,  S.  J.  Bowen,  Charles  King. 

1867.~Mn.  B.F.  Wade,  president;  Mrs.  Geo..W.  McLellan,  vice-president;  Mrs.  Gor- 
mond  Crandell,  treasurer ;  Miss  Eliza  Heacock,  secretary.  Executive  committee :  Mrs.  S. 
C.  Pomeroy,  Mrs.  Lyman  Trumbull,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Nelson,  Mrs.  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  Mrs, 
H.  Underbill ;  Miss  S.  G.  Searle,  Miss  L.  S.  Swan,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Blanchard,  Mrs.  R.  M. 
Bigelow« 

1868. — Mrs.  6.  C.  Pomeroy,  president ;  Mrs.  Geo.  W.  McLellan,  vice*president ;  Mn. 
Germond  Crandell,  treasurer ;  Miss  Eliza  Heacock,  secretaiy.  Executive  committee :  Mrs. 
Gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  Mrs.  Oakes  Ames,  Mrs.  R.  M.  Bigelow,  Mrs.  H.  Underbill,  Mrs.  W. 
F.  Nelson,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Paine,  Miss  Louise  S.  Swan,  Miss  Sarah  P.  Searle,  Mrs.  J.  M*  Blan- 
ohard.    Trustees :  Sayles  J.  Bowen,  Charles  King,  Geo.  W.  McLellan. 

1869. — Mrs.  S.  C.  Fomeioy,  president ;  Mrs.  George  W. McLellan,  vice-president*;  Mrs. 
Germond  Crandell,  treasurer ;  Mrs.  Hiram  Pitts,  secretary.  Executive  committer  Mrs. 
Gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  Mrs.  Rev.  Sella  Martin,  Mrs.  R.  M.  Bigelow,  Mrs.  Harriet  Unaerhill, 
Mrs.  W.  F.  Nelson,  Miss  Susan  Walker,  Miss  Louise  S.  Swan,  Mrs.  .W.  F.  Bascom,  Mis. 
J.  Blanchard.    Trustees :  Sayles  J.  Bowen,  Charles  King,  George  W.  McLellan. 

The  first  donations  to  the  association'  were  received  in  April,  1863— )100  from  James 
Arnold,  of  New  Bedford,  and  |50  from  Emily  Howland,  whose  generosity  had  been  for 
many  years  well-^igh  omnipresent  where  money  and  work  were  demanded  in  behalf  of  the 
neglected  race.  .The  National  Freedmen's  Relief  Association  soon  after  gave  the  associaUon 
$1,000.  At  a  meetiag  of  the  executive  committee  or  board  of  managers.  May  8th,  action  was 
taken  to  secure  a  building,  a  committee  being  raised  for  that  duty,  and  Daniel  Breed  was 
solicited  to  examine  the  tide  to  a  certain  residence  on  Georgetown  Heights ;  and  on  June  2 
he  reported  to  a  meeting  of  the  executive  boacd  that  it  stood  in  the  name  of  Richard  S.  Cox, 
who  had  at  the  opening  of  the  rebellion  abandoned  his  property  in  Georgetown,  gone  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  as  a  m^jor  in  the  confederate'service  taken  up  arms  against  the  Union  under  cir- 
ciunstances  peculiarly  disgraceful  and  aggravating,  being  without  the  excuse  of  State  alle- 
giance urged  by  so  many.  This  action  was  suggested  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  who,  when 
the  association  called  on  him  for  a  house  in  which  to  take  care  of  these  children,  directed 
them  to  look  up  some  place  abandoned  by  those  who  had  gone  into  the  rebellion.  Through 
the  efforts  of  the  society  an  order  was  at  onee  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  which  on  the 
1st  day  of  June  placed  the  association  in  possession  of  a  spacious  residence  of  some  dozen 
rooms,  well  furnished,  with  about  80  acres  of  land,  including  an  excellent  orchard.  Mrs. 
Pomeroy,  who  was  authoxized  to  take  possession  of  the  premises  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 
being  sick  upon  what  proved  her  death-bed,  Mrs.  Daniel  Breed,  the  secretary,  was  deputed 
to  act  in  her  place  in  assuming  the  possession.  Accordi ngly,  she  and  her  husband ,  Dr.  Breed, 
entered  the  premises  and  made  them  their  temporary  quarters  daring  the  gathering  in  of  tho 
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ehildren  and  tlip  organisation  of  the  institakkm.  Tfaa  lionaa  was  oecopwd  bj  a  brother-in- 
law  of  B.  S.  Cox  when  aeised  by  the  military  anthorilies.  On  the  arrlTal  <^  Br.  and  Mn. 
Breed  the  guard  Trithdrow,  and  without  human  protection  they  safely  paaeed  the  first  night, 
though  in  imminent  danger  not  only  of  violence  hut  of  th^  liree. 

Soon  efter  moving  into  their  Home,  a  frame  building  was  put  up  for  a  kitchen  and  coi^- 
room,  sta  coet  of  $150,  the  work  being  dene  by  "contraband  carpenters;*'  and  in  the 
antumn  of  1863  a  laundry  was  built,  and  the  carriage  house  fijced  up  for  a  dormitory.  la 
the  spring  of  1666  water  was  introduced  into  the  premises  from  the  reservoir,  which  ooii« 
tribated  much  to  the  health  of  the  inmates,  who  had  previously  su0ered  severely  from  dis- 
oases  produced  by  want  of  cleanliness  and  proper  sleeping  apartments.  The  new  build- 
dings,  which  had  heen  erected  by  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  were  at  this  time  ready  for 
occupation,  and  had  been  furnished  with  a  good  supply  of  bedsteads  from  the  Offioe  of 
Medical  Stores  of  the  War  Department.  New  clothing  was  also  furnished,  and  a  thorougb 
system  instituted  in  everything,  the  excellent  results  of  which  were  soon  manifest  in  the 
condition  of  the  children.  Rations  and  a  surgeon  had  been  furnished,  by  the  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  from  Febmaiy,  1864,  down  to  the  summer  of  1865,  and  was  continued 
through  the  month  of  May  by  the  influence  of  Senator  Pomeroy.  Li  June,  the  attention 
of  General  O.  O.  Howard  was  called  to  the  Home,  who  sent  an  inspector  to  examine  the 
institution.  The  report  was  of  tlio  most  commendatory  nature,  and  the  rations  weie  con* 
tlnued  through  his  orden,  the  association  oflSering  to  receive  any  children  the  Bureau  might 
intrust  to  them. 

It  was  at  tliis  period  that  the  association  began  to  anticipate  disturbance  from  B.  8.  Cox, 
who,  having  returned  from  tlie  confederate  army,  was  appealing  to  the  President  for  pardon 
and  the  consequent  restoration  of  tlie  property  then  held  by  the  Home.    In  July,  1866^ 
Cox  addressed  a  letter  to  the  association,  offering  them  $1,000  to  vacate  the  premises,  w^ch 
proposition  was  dieclined.    At  this  time  the  Attorney  Qeneral  assured  the  association  iliat  no 
pardon  wonld  be  granted  to  Cox  until  an  arrangement  satisfactoiy  to  them  should  be  effected. 
It  was  deemed  advisable  at  that  time  to  present  a  concise  and  exact  statement  showing  the 
sggravated  nature  of  Cox's  disloyalty,  and  to  present  the  same  to  the  President,  whidi  was 
accordingly  done.    The  paper  was  prepared  in  the  form  of  a  protest  against  the  rastorstioii 
of  the  property,  and  the  main  facts  presented  were  these:  Tliat  in  1861  Cox  was  a  derk  in 
the  Paymaster  General's  office,  and,  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  without  resign* 
ing  went  sonth  and  serv<$d  in  the  rebel  army,  with  the  rank  of  mafor,  till  the  surrender  of 
Lee.    Cox  held  the  commission  of  colonel  of  the  8th  regiment  of  the  District  militia  when 
he  went  south,  having  been  placed  at  the  head  of  that  regiment  by  Floyd,  just  before  tha 
inauguretion  of  President  Lincoln,  in  place  of  Colonel  Cruikshank,  a  man  of  undoubted 
loyalty  and  capability.    In  September,  1865,  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  Mr.  Speed,  issued  an 
order  for  the  process  of  confiscation,  in  the  case  of  Cox,  to  proceed ;  and  the  association 
employed  counsel  to  assist  in  the  prosecution.    It  became  evident,  however,  in  the  eouxsa 
of  the  winter  of  1866,  that  Cox  was  receiving  encouragement  from  the  administration,  and 
the  earnest  women  interested  in  this  Asylum  resolved  to  go  in  person  to  the  President,  and 
present  a  statement  of  the  strong  claims  of  their  Institution  for  protection  in  the  possession 
of  the  property  abandoned  by  its  disloyal  owner  under  circumstances  which  seemed  to  them 
to  place  lum  beyond  the  reach  of  all  wise  executive  clemency.    On  the  day  fixed  for  tha 
interview  an  assemblage  of  nearly  a  hundred  ladies  of  the  first  social  and  intellectual  standing 
in  the  National  Capital  gathered  at  the  Executive  mansion.   The  Seeretaiy  of  War,  Ifr.  Stan- 
ton, who  believed  in  the  righteousness  of  their  purpose  and  who  was  an  efficient  friend  of  tfaa 
Asylum  in  many  emergencies,  was  present  to  g^ve  the  ladies  an^ntrodnction  to  the  President. 
Mrs.  Senator  TrumbuU  was  selected  to  make  the  appeal,  and  she  performed  the  dnty  with 
Kmarkoble  clearness  and  force  of  statement  and  striking  dignity  of  manner.    She  began  by 
affirming  that  "  treason  is  the  greatest  crime  known  to  the  law,  and  should  be  made  odious," 
adroitly  weaving  her  argument  from  the  language  in  which  the  Prerident  had  put  himself  on 
record  so  abundantly  both  in  his  own  State  and  after  becoming  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  tfaa 
country.    After  receiving  a  courteous  but  indefinite  reply,  the  ladies  withdrew,  fuQy  satisfied 
that  an  unconditional  pardon  would  be  grantod  to  Cox.    In  the  object  sought  and  in  tfaa 
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eheamstances  of  the  oecasioii,  the  delegation  WM  one  of  the  most  remArkable  that  erer  pi». 
sented  a  petition  at  the  Preeidential  mansion,  and  loyal  men  and  women  will  long  beUeye 
that  it  was  deference  to  traitors  which  withheld  a  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  peti- 
tioners.  In  the  sammer  the  Attomej  General  signified  to  the  association  that  he  was  in 
favor  of  pardoning  Coz.  It  is  dne  to  Mr.  Speed  to  say  that,  in  taking  this  ground,  he 
assigned  as  his  reason  that  the  class  of  rebels  to  which  Cox  belonged  had  been  embraced  in 
the  President's  scheme,  and  that  he  conld  see  no  just  reason  for  making  this  an  exceptional 
case.  In  June  the  pardon  was  granted,  and  on  August  17  General  Howard  informed  tho 
association  that  the  President  had  requested  him  to  procure  a  place  for  the  orphans,  in  order 
to  restore  the  estate  to  Cox. 

The  association  went  immediately  to  the  preparation  of  a  new  Home.    They  bought  a 
Talnable  tract,  consisting  of  fire  lots  on  the  extension  of  Eighth  street,  in  Washingtoo, 
JQst  beyond  the  boundary,  paying  |S{,500  for  the  property ;  and  the  Freodmen's  Bureau, 
under  the  guidance  of  General  O.  O.  Howard,  proceeded  without  delay  to  build  a  spaeiooi, 
well  planned,  two-story  frame  structure  for  the  Home.    Congress,  October  2,  1866,  appro- 
priated $5,000  for  the  use  of  the  association,  and  from  this  sum  they  paid  for  the  land.    On 
flie  6th  of  November,  when  the  time  given  to  move  by  the  President  had  expired,  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  seeing  that  the  new  Home  was  yet  untenantable,  assumed  the  authority  to 
say  that  they  should  not  be  disturbed  for  another  month.    On  the  7th  of  December  Cox 
wont  to  the  Home,  with  officers,  took  oflF  the  doors  and  hinges,  and  removed  all  the  furniture, 
rendering  it  unsafe  and  impossible  for  the  occupants  to  remain.    General  Howard  in  this 
emergency  offered  to  furnish  them  such  qnarten  as  could  be  found  till  the  new  Home  was 
eompleted,  but  the  association  decided  to  move  at  once  to  the  unfinished  house.    Cox  li^d 
claim  to  the  frame  building  which  had  been  built  by  the  association,  but  the  questloa  was 
promptly  sottied  by  General  Howard,  who  sent  a  sufficient  force  to  remove  it  rapidly  from 
the  premises.    Cox  subsequently  brought  an  action  against  the  associatiott  for  damages,  in 
the  SUB  of  $10,000,  although  the  association  had  expended  $3,000  in  improving  the  property* 
those  improvements  including  the  introduction  of  water  into  the  buildings.    Tbo  suit,  how- 
ever, was  dropped.    In  the  summer  of  1867  the  Bureau  finished  the  bouse,  which  makes  a 
veiy  excellent  Home.    The  grounds  were,  during  the  same  period,  terraced,  and  a  fine  lot  fot 
a  garden  separately  enclosed,  in  which  are  raised  sufficient  vegetables  for  the  family  during 
the  summer.    The  parlor  was  handsomely  furnished  last  year  by  the  exertions  of  Mrs.  Madi- 
son, an  efficient  and  benevolent  colored  woman  of  Washington,  who  gathered  the  money  for 
the  purpose  among  her  firiends.    The  haste  with  which  the  association  was  compelled  to  take 
its  children  to  the  now  unfinished  home  in  December,  1865,  caused  some  unuaoal  sickness, 
and,  it  was  believedt  hastened  death  in  several  cases.    With  this  exception  health  has  pre- 
▼ailed  in  the  Aeylum  to  an  uncommon  degree. 

The  Home  is  governed  by  a  matron,  who  Is  subject  to  the  direction  of  an  oxecativa 
committee,  from  whom  she  holds  her  office.  The  first  matron  was  Mrs.  Hull,  chosen  June 
2,  1863,  the  day  after  the  Home  was  moved  to  Georgetown,  her  service  continuing  only  to 
the  25th  of  July  following,  when  Miss  Page,  of  Washington,  took  the  place  in  the  emer- 
gency. Miss  Wilbur,  of  Rochester,  was  immediately  elected ;  but  declining,  the  office  was 
filled  by  Miss  Jeannette  Jackson,  who,  assuming  charge  September  18,  1863,  was  exceed- 
ingly sacoessful.  The  association,  when,  by  reason  of  ill  health,  ehe  resigned,  January  27, 
1884,  expressed  their  deep  sense  of  her  superior  work  in  a  formal  resolution  of  tlio  execu- 
tive board.  It  being  at  that  time  deemed  desirable  to  have  a  man  and  wifo  in  chai^ge,  Mr. 
J.  B.  Walt  and  wife  were  elected  to  the  duties.  They  served  acceptably  for  several  months, 
resigning  tho  charge  to  Mrs.  Lucy  L.  Coleman,  in  the  summer  of  1664.  In  Soptember,  1864, 
Mrs.  Coleman  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Read,  who  also  resigned  January  16, 
1865,  Mrs.  C.  J.  B.  Nichols,  of  Connecticut,  being  elected  as  matron  on  the  aame  day. 
Mrs.  Nichols  continued  in  charge  with  much  capacity  and  success  till,  called  to  other  duties, 
she  resigned  February  6,  1666.  Her  successor  was  Miss  Eunice X*.  Strong,  of  Ohio,  who 
filled  the  arduous  place  from  Februny,  1866,  to  October,  1868,  with  the  greatesfc  fidelity  and 
good  judgment,  her  resignation  effusing  nnivenal  regret  among  the  friends  of  tho  asylum. 
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fib*  WM  saeoeeded  by  BCn.  Olive  Freeman,  who  ia  muagSng  the  aSura  of  the  inatitation 
witk  aaoch  wiadom  and  saccess  at  the  present  time. 

Ko  aaaifltant  matron  was  emplojed  in  the  Home  till  the  Educational  Commission  of  Bos- 
ton, in  Maj,  1864,  kindlj  volnnteered  to  send  Mrs.  Canr  to  the  institution  for  that  duty, 
lira.  CaiT  remained  in  the  Home  in  various  duties  till  February,  1866.  In  this  period  Miss 
Sojmour  served  for  a  time  as  assistant  matron,  resigning  in  June,  1866,  by  reason  of  ill 
health.  Subseqnently  Mrs.  Songers,  of  New  York,  was  filling  that  position,  and  in  1867 
she  was  in  charge  of  the  industrial  school.  In  June,  1866,  the  Young  Ladies'  Christian 
Uaimi,  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  sent  Miss  Hattie  Stickney,  of  New  Hampshire,  to  the 
Home  as  assistant  matron,  and  still  continue  to  support  her  in  that  position,  which  she 
fills  with  the  highest  snccesa  and  approbation. 

The  Providenoe  Colored  Orphan  Asylum  in  April,  1863,  offered  to  adopt  into  their  asylum 
in  Shode  Island  12  colored  children — orphans  desired — ^which  proposition  was  acceptod^ 
the  childrm  being  sent  as  soon  as  suitable  selections  conld  be  made. 

The  school  was  organised  early  in  June,  1863,  as  soon  as  the  children  were  gathered  into 
thmr  home  on  Georgetown  Heights,  and  it  has  been  continued  till  now  with  the  utmost 
efficiency  and  socoess.    Miss  Emma  Brown,  a  very  capable  colored  young  lady  of  Qeorge- 
town,  took  charge  of  the  school  when  it  was  first  organized,  and  continued  there  with  admi- 
rable saccess  during  all  her  summer  vacation,  she  being  at  that  time  a  teacher  in  one  of  the 
Washington  free  schools.    Miss  Maria  B.  Mann  succeeded  her  in  September,  1863,  remain- 
ing till  January  11,  1865.    During  her  service  much  exertion  was  used  to  secure  a  good 
•ehool-house,  the  school  at  first  being  held  in  the  parlor,  and  subsequently  in  a  very  incon- 
venient temporary  structure.    In  the  autumn  of  1863  Miss  Mann  visited  Boston  under  the 
sanctian  of  this  asylum,  and  in  its  service  received  from  Boston  friends  $600  in  money,  besides 
many  school-books,  maps,  cards,  and  some  school  charts.    She  also  purchased  about  30 
second-hand  school  desks  at  |2  50  each.    The  school-room  at  Georgetown,  as  already  stated, 
was  always  inconvenient,  small,  and  exposed  to  intermptions  by  persons  passing  through 
the  house. 

In  December,  1863,  .the  school  numbered  22  children,  and  in  the  beginning  of  January, 
1864,  thefe  were  37  scholars,  at  which  time  the  asylum,  which  had  jm>w  been  at  Georgetown 
^  nontlis,  contained  two  aged  women  and  62  children.  In  May  succeeding  there  were  but 
40  children,  ranging  from  one  year  or  less  to  twelve  years  of  age,  quite  one-third  being  at 
that  time,  as  previously,  below  the  school  age.  The  temporary  buildings  in  the  form  of  bar- 
neks — dining  room,  laundry,  school-room,  and  dormitory— had  been  completed  when  the 
new  year,  1864,  opened.  It  is  proper  to  stato  that  when  Miss  Maria  B.  Mann's  connection 
witk  the  school  was  dissolved,  in  January,  1865,  she  deemed  it  just  to  withhold  from  the 
Home  the  funds  and  pr<^rty  which  she  had  collected  in  Boston  and  elsewhere  for  school  pur- 
posea,  including  a  portable  school-house  sent  from  Boston,  which  had  been  for  some  months 
storad  in  Washington.  In  this  action  she  was  sustained  by  her  friends  who  bod  contributed 
la^Iy  to  tho  funds. 

Miaa  Afenn  was  succeeded  temporarily  by  Miss  Hardiqg  and  Mrs.  Carr,  but  in  February 
the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  through  the  kind  offices  of  Mrs. 
A.  P.  £arle  of  that  dty,  sent  Miss  Sarah  Bobinson  as  a  teacher,  paying  her  salary. 
Under  her  care  the  school  was  maintained  in  its  excellent  condition  and  numbered  at  that 
period  46  scholars. 

At  the  close  of  the  summer  term,  June,  1865,  Miss  Robinson  was  compelled  to  relinquish 
her  work  by  reason  of  ill  health,  much  to  the  regret  of  the  asylum.  At  the  opening  of  tho 
autiunn  term,  however,  the  institution  had  the  excellent  fortune  to  secure  the  services  of  Miss 
Susan  Tofffle,  of  Bangor,  Maine.  The  Bangor  Freedmen's  Aid  AssQciation,  learning  that 
Misa  Towle  was  giving  her  services,  and  thiilking  it  niuast  for  her  to  do  so,  offered  to  pay 
her  a  salary,  whieh  they  still  continue  to  do. 

The  number  of  boys  in  the  Home  at  the  close  of  1866  was  42,  the  number  of  girls  34; 
the  number  of  children  received  during  the  year  1867  was  168,  and  the  number  rcmainiug 
at  the  dose  of  the  year  was  87.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1868  there  were  89  inmates,  (boys 
{»3,  gills  S7y  aged  women  9,)  some  25  being  below  school  ago.    This  is,  without  any  excep- 
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tUm,  one  of  the  best  coodacted  and  most  adnoinble  colored  schools  within  the  Dbtiict 
The  school-room  is  spacious,  ha&dsomely  supplied  with  famitnie,  conrenient,  cheerfialiii 
its  appearance,  in  a  healthy  location,  and  the  scholars,  some  50  or  60  in  number,  progreisin^ 
with  uncommon  rapidity.  There  is  an  industrial  department  connected  with  the  school,  ia 
which  the  children  are  taught  sewing,  knitting,  and  straw-braiding,  the  large  children  being 
also  each  day  employed  in  the  labors  of  the  household. 

The  institution  is  not  limited  to  receiving  orphan  children,  but  also  offers  a  home  to  desti- 
;.ute  children  at  the  request  of  the  parents,  on  their  making  a  written  surrender  of  their  claim; 
also  on  the  request  of  one  parent,  in  case  of  gross  neglect  or  habitual  drunkenness  on  the  put 
of  the  other.  The  trustees  are  also  authorized  to  bind  out  such  children  as  may  be  deemed 
capable  of  learning  trades,  or  of  becoming  useful  in  other  occupations.  The  school  is  so 
divided  that  each  child  who  is  old  enough  attends  the  school  daily.  During  the  last  year 
the  school,  in  all  its  branches,  has  been  managed  by  Miss  Towle. 

This  institution  has  struggled  hard  to  maintain  its  work  and  build  a  Home  for  a  class  whose 
claims  upon  the  benevolent  are  very  great.  The  women  who  have  engaged  in  this  noble 
work  cannot  all  be  mentioned  in  this  condensed  history.  Many  of  them  are  seen  in  the  lists 
of  the  officers,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  active,  though  some  of  the  most  efficient  of  the  band 
do  not  appear  in  those  lists.  It  will  be  deemed  only  a  meed  of  justice,  however,  to  mention 
Miss  Elisa  Heacock,  of  Philadelphia,  whose  unremitting  work  for  several  years  as  secretary 
is  recognized  by  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  association.  Her  fidelity  in  the 
preservation  of  the  records,  which  in  the  struggles  through  which  the  Asylum  has  passed 
has  been  neither  a  sm^l  nor  unimportant  duty,  extended  to  many  other  labors,  contributing 
to  the  welfare,  pecuniarily  and  otherwise,  of  the  institution. 

The  Society  of  Friends  in  various  States  deserve  to  be  mentioned  for  their  large  contri- 
butions in  money  and  in  laborers.  Of  those  who  started  the  institution  none  were  more 
laborious  and  effective  than  Mrs.  S.  C.  Pomeroy,  Mrs.  John  F.  Potter,  Mrs.  Daniel  Breed, 
and  Mrs.  Lyman  Trumbull,  all  of  whom  have  passed  to  their  reward,  their  mantles  fiUling, 
it  can  be  truly  said,  upon  those  who  are  still  carrying  onward  wisely  and  well  this  elevated 
Christian  enterprise. 

The  Freedmen*s  Bureau  has  been  the  arm  of  strength  to  the  association  in  every  esutst- 
gency,  and  what  these  children  of  desolation  are  to  do  when  the  rations  of  the  Bureau  cease 
does  not  yet  appear,  though  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  they  and  theur  Home  will  be  main- 
tained by  the  government  and  by  the  fostering  hands  of  humane  men  and  women. 

It  was  feared  that  the  aid  from  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  would  bo  withdrawzi  January  1, 
1869,  under  the  limitations  fixed  by  act  of  Conmss  to  take  effect  at  that  date  in  the  powers 
and  work  of  the  Bureau ;  but  this  misfortune  has  been  for  a  time  deferred  by  the  action  of  the 
Commissioner  in  annexing  the  Home  to  the  freedmen's  hospital  of  the  District,  **  so  far  as 
may  be  necessary  for  providiog  medical  attendance,  medicine,  and  rations  for  the  inmates.*' 
At  no  distant  day,  however,  the  association  wiU  have  to  depend  entirely  on  private  benefae 
tions. 

Though  attention  has  been  almost  exclusively  directed^  to  this  Asylum  as  a  borne  for  the 
orphan,  there  have  been  aged  and  infirm  women  in  its  care  from  the  first  month  of  its  exist* 
enco,  a  very  few  in  the  first  years,  not  usually  in  any  period  numbering  above  a  dozen  at 
a  time. 

Both  Mrs.  Potter  and  Mrs.  Pomeroy  died  in  1863,  the  first  year  of  the  association.    The 

annual  report  says : 

'*  There  were  with  us  in  the  beginning  two  leading  minds,  especially  distii^uished  by 
unselfish  devotion  to  this  holy  cause ;  Sirs.  Potter,  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mrs.  Pomeroy,  of 
Kansas,  two  of  the  originators  of  this  enterprise,  have  passed  from  works  to  reward.  Mrs. 
Potter  left  us  early,  but  not  until  the  good  work  had  felt  the  impetus  of  her  earnest  spirit 
The  loss  of  our  president,  Mrs.  Pomeroy,  we  have  great  reason  to  deplore.  The  Home  has 
been  justly  called  her  monument.  Declining  the  rest  and  change  she  needed,  she  remained 
with  us  during  the  snmmer^s  heat  to  aid  in  our  work,  still  laboring  with  us  even  when  life 
was  waning,  and  her  parting  spirit  sent  us  back  a  blessing  with  the  prophet  words,  '  the 
Home  will  succeed.'  We  remember  her  words  :  *  'Tis  for  ii  race,  for  millions  we  are  working: 
lot  us  forget  ourselves.* " 
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In  1866  the  association  "  sustained  the  loss  of  another  of  its  ori^nal  projectors  and  most 

earnest  friends,"  Mis.  Golielma  Breed,  of  Washington.    The  annual  report  further  adds : 

**  After  a  Ufe  of  actire  usefulness  in  various  departments,  and  many  years  of  heroic  and 
Qoflsggioe  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  and  downtrodden,  she  was  called  to  her 
reward.  In  the  day  when  the  record  of  those  who  have  ministered  unto  Christ  in  the  person 
of  his  needy  ones  shall  be  made  up,  many  a  sable  son  and  daughter  of  Ethiopia  will  rise  up 
and  csU  her  blessed." 

Last  year  (1868)  the  association  was  again  called  to  mourn  over  the  death  of  a  distinguished 

member,  Mrs.  Trumbull.    The  report  continues : 

'*  During  the  past  year  one  of  the  earliest  and  warmest  friends  of  the  association,  Mrs. 
Lyman  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  has  been  called  to  her  heavenly  home.  Although  some  months 
previous  to  her  decease  she  had  withdrawn  from  our  membership,  we  knew  that  it  was  not 
from  want  of  sympathy  with  our  cause,  but  that  her  position  as  president  of  another  and 
equally  important  charity  claimed  all  the  attention  that  her  delicate  health  permitted  her  to 
bestow.  As  a  beloved  and  valued  officer'of  the  association,  and  a  liberal  contributor  to  its 
funds,  a  friend  wise  in  counsel,  gentle  and  lovely  in  spirit,  her  name  will  ever  be  held  in 
gratefnl  remembrance  by  those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  being  connected  with  her  in  this 
irork  of  labor  and  love.  *  The  sacred  memory  of  the  just  shall  flourish  though  they  sleep  in 
dust.* " 

MISS  WASHINGTON  AND  BOSS  JONES. 

Mm  Washington's  excellent  school  has  already  been  referred  to  under  Period  I.  Subse- 
qaently  she  Uioved  to  a  house  on  L  street  near  her  mother*s,  remaining  there  till  1661,  when  she 
opened  a  school  in  the  hall  over  the  feed  store  of  Alfred  Jones,  in  company  with  Matilda 
Jones,  a  danghter  of  the  owner  of  the  building.  Miss  Jones  was  one  of  the  most  talented  of 
Miss  Miner's  scholars,  and  was  her  assistant  in  1859.  She  went  to  Oberlin  through  Miss 
Miner's  influence.  They  continued  the  school  with  eminent  success  three  years,  averaging 
more  than  a  hundred  scholars  through  that  period.  In  the  spring  of  1864  Miss  Jones  went 
back  to  Oberlin  to  finish  her  studies,  and  Miss  Washington  went  in  September  to  the  Baptist 
church  comer  of  Nineteenth  and  I  streets,  to  take  charge  of  the  Boston  School  when  it  was 
first  opened.  When,  afterwards,  this  school  was  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Capron  and  Miss 
Flagg,  Miss  Washington  became  an  assistant  under  these  white  teachers,  and  Miss  Jones, 
returning  in  1865  from  Obertin,  joined  the  school  as  associate  with  Miss  Washington,  the  three 
ladies  making  a  corps  of  teachers  not  surpassed  by  any  other  in  the  District.  Miss  Jones 
became  subsequently  the  wife  of  Rev.  S.  W.  Madden,  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  church  in 
Aleiondria.  When  the  Boston  School  was  disbanded  in  1867,  Miss  WaMiington  became 
connected  with  the  public  schools,  in  which  she  is  still  doing  admirable  service  as  a  teacher. 

ST.  ALOSrSIUS'  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

There  are  in  the  District  but  five  colored  schools  exclusively  for  girls.  Mrs.  Ellen  B. 
Wood  came  here  from  Philadelphia,  where  she  had  been  teaching  many  years,  and  started 
a  school  in  1863  on  Fifteenth  street,  opposite  Scott  square,  in  the  western  part  of  the  city ; 
moving  to  £  street  north,  between  First  and  Second  streets  west,  in  1864,  and  thence  to  the 
comer  of  Third  street  west  and  O  street  north  in  1867.  Tbe  school  has  now  taken  up  its 
home  in  two  very  good  rooms,  recently  finished  for  the  purpose,  in  the  Parochial  School  build- 
ing connected  with  St.  Aloysius  church,  under  the  auspices  of  which  the  school  is  now  con- 
ducted. Mrs.  Wood  was  bom  in  Ilayti,  but  coming  early  to  Philadelphia  was  educated 
with  white  children  in  that  city,  excepting  in  French,  which  she  learned  in  a  colored  school 
under  a  Haytien  teacher.  She  taught  a  mixed  colored  and  white  school  in  Camden,  New 
Jersey,  for  a  period,  and  afterwards  built  up  a  lar^  colored  school  in  Philadelphia,  which 
numbered  a  hundred  pupils,  when  it  was  surrendered  into  the  hands  of  the  Sisters  of  Provi- 
dence in  1862.  Her  work  in  Washington  has  grown  from  a  few  pupils  into  a  large  school 
with  two  departments,  the  average  number  being  about  80  girls.  The  assistant,  Elisabeth 
Brown,  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  was  educated  at  the  convent  in  Baltimore,  where  she  spent 
Bve  years  at  St  Frances  Academy.  She  is  well-educated,  and  competent  to  teach  Latin, 
French,  and  music,  as  well  as  the  primary  branches.  This  school  is  free  to  all  who  aro 
unable  to  pay. 
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8AINT  MARTIK*8  SCHOOLS. 

8 1.  Martin's  school  for  g^iis  Is  ander  the  charge  of  two  teaehers  from  Baltimora.  The  pAad* 
pal,  Marj  S.  Noel,  was  a  member  of  the  sisterhood  of  the  Baltimore  convent,  bat  has  been 
detached  to  engage  in  teaching.  The  assistant,  Miss  Jalia  Smith,  was  educated  at  the  St. 
Frances  Academy.  St.  Martin's  school  was  established  in  the  snmmer  of  1666  throngh  the 
exertions  of  Bey.  Charles  T.  White,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  St.  Matthew's  church,  and  is  not  yet  folly 
systematised.  The  female  academy,  which  is  designed  to  be  aaeminaiy  of  the  higher  grade, 
has  hitherto,  for  want  of  accommodations,  been  conducted-  in  connection  witfi  the  parochial 
female  school  of  St.  Martin's  (colored)  church.  It  is  now  in  contemplation  to  have  them 
separated.  These  schools  at  present  occupy  a  laf  ge  building  at  the  juncHon  of  L  street  north 
and  Vermont  avenue;  the  academy  comprising  at  the  present  time  more  than 40 and 
the  parochial  school  45  pupils.  There  is  also  an  academy  for  boys  and  a  parochial  school  for 
boys,  each  numbering  about  !)0  scholars.  The  principal  is  Mr.  John  McCosker,  who  was 
educated  at  the  Georgetown  College.    A  small  night  school  for  adults  is  also  kept  up. 

MI88  MANN*8  SCHOOL.  ^ 

After  Miss  Mann  gave  up  the  charge  of  the  Orphan  Asylum  school  in  Georgetown,  in 
January,  1865,  she  established  a  private  school,  near  the  comer  of  17th  and  M  streets,  for  older 
colored  children  of  both  sexes,  intending  to  give  it  the  character  of  a  Normal  school,  as  far 
as  the  material  of  the  school  would  allow.  In  the  summer  of  1867,  however,  the  Trustees 
arranged  with  Miss  Mann  to  connect  the  school  with  the  public  schools  of  the  District,  giv- 
ing it  the  rank  of  a  high  school.  It  now  numbers  about  fifty  scholars,  those  more  advanced 
being  sent  to  it  both  from  Georgetown  and  Washington.  It  has  been  conducted  with  sys- 
tem, thoroughness,  and  energy,  and  there  are  several  girls  of  the  school,  who  will  soon  be 
fitted  to  act  as  teachers.  At  the  opening  of  the  year  1869,  its  connection  with  the  public 
schools  was  dissolved  by  the  action  of  the  Trustees,  and  it  is  therefore  at  present  a  private 
and  independent  school. 

J.  R..  FLETCHER'S  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  spring  of  1864  Mr.  J.  M.  Perkins  started  an  evening  school  and  a  Sabbath  school 
in  the  Soldiers'  Free  Library  building  in  Judiciary  Square ;  both  which  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  J.  B.  Fletcher,  of  the  Treasury  Department,  in  the  following  antomn.     Mr.  Fletcher 
is  an  enthusiastic  and  thorough  teacher,  and  familiar  with  the  best  methods  of  the  BCassa- 
chusetts  schools.    Under  his  excellent  managem^t  the  schools  rapidly  increased,  and  soon 
reached  their  present  numbers,  about  75  in  the  evening  school  and  110  in  the  Sabbath  school ; 
three-fourths  of  whom  were  slaves  before  the  war.    The  free  contributions  from  the  scholars 
have  paid  for  a  part  of  the  expenses,  and  he  has  been  aided  in  part  by  one  or  two  Aid  Societies 
and  by  his  personal  friends,  in  addition  to  what  be  himself  has  expended.    For  example,  the 
American  Tract  Society  of  Boston  furnished  the  fuel  during  the  first  winter  and  the  American 
Missionary  Association  the  second  winter,  and  the  Unitarian  Church  has  made  some  contri- 
butious.    Teachers  of  different  denominations  have  aiied  him,  as  he  desired  to  make  it  a 
aiiMii  and  unsectorian  work.    In  January,  1868,  Mr.  Fletcher  having  previoaslj  been  made 
general  Superintendent  of  the  schools  under  the  direction  of  the  '*  Washington  Christian 
Union,"  his  night  school  was  included  in  their  work,  they  assuming  the  responsibility  of 
making  up  any  deficit  that  might  arise  in  the  support  of  the  school    It  has  been  his  aim  to 
draw  to  the  school  older  and  moro  advanced  pupils,  and  he  has  recently  organised  an  adult 
class  of  25  scholars  in  the  hope,  eventually,  of  establishing  a  thorough  Normal  course,  and 
fitting  such  a  class,  or  a  portion  of  them,  to  be  useful  and  well  informed  teachers — at  present 
one  of  the  most  important  objects  in  the  education  of  the  colored  people.     The  Sabbath 
school  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  best  organized  in  the  District,  and  is  quite  inde- 
pendent of  any  aid  or  church  society.    It  is  called  the  * '  Puritan  Free  Mission  Sabbath  School  *  * 

JOSEPH  AMBUSH*8  AND  OTHER  SCHOOLS. 

Joseph  Ambush,  a  colored  man,  free  bom,  opened  a  school  in  1862,  July  1,  on  New  York 
avenue  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets,  which  soon  averaged,  daring  a  part  of  the  year. 
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75  scholars,  and  now  averages  nearly  that  nnmber.  Mr.  AmbnsVs  father  was  a  slave.  He 
himself  attended  John  F.  Cook's  school,  and  for  many  years  was  a  servant  in  the  family  of 
Commissary  General  Qeoi]ge  Gibson,  in  whose  family  he  received  a  g^od  deal  of  inetraction. 
In  1867  he  moved  his  school  to  the  school  room  connected  with  Asbury  church,  corner  of 
Eleventh  and  K  streets.  More  than  half  the  scholars  belonfif  to  contraband  families,  most  of 
them  quite  poor,  but  they  all  appear  very  well,  and  the  school  is  well  conducted.  Mr.  Am- 
bush is  a  nephew  of  Enoch  Ambush,  already  mentioned.  He  speaks  of  General  Gibson  and 
his  family  as  being  very  kind^to  him,  and  always  ready  to  aid  him  in  ixis  efforts  to  get  an 
education. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Grove,  in  18C3,  came  from  Kew  York  city  and  opened  a  private  school  on  I 
street  between  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  streets.  In  the  following  summer  she  was  employed 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  in  their  school  in  Galbraith  chapel,  where  she 
remuned  until  June,  1867,  when  she  was  engaged  by  the  Trustees  of  the  colored  public 
schools,  at  fixst  teaching  in  the  school  on  Twenty-fourth  and  F  streets,  and  afterwards  in  the 
M  street  school.  About  the  last  of  December,  1868,  her  connection  with  the  public  school 
ceased  by  order  of  the  Trustees,  and  she  soon  opened  a  private  school  on  Twenty-third  street 
near  the  Circle. 

Mrs.  Louisa  Ricks,  who  came  to  Washington  from  Texas,  opened  a  school  for  girls  about 
two  years  ago  in  the  barrack  building  on  I  street  near  Seventeeth  street  west.  She  is  assisted 
by  Miss  Eva  Dickinson  from  Connecticut,  who  teaches  music  on  the  piano,  the  school  being 
provided  with  a  good  instrument.  The  scholars  number  about  50,  and  16  are  taking  music 
lessons. 

January  4,  1869,  Kev.  Chauncey  Leonard,  pastor  of  the  Second  Baptist  church,  (colored,) 
opened  a  day  school  at  the  comer  of  Third  and  G  streets,  and  has  an  average  attendance  of 
fifty-five  scholars  of  both  sexes,  with  one  assistant  teacher.  Most  of  the  scholars  pay  a 
small  tuition  fee,  but  the  receipts  do  not  cover  the  expenses  of  the  school,  and  the  balance  is 
paid  by  £ev.  Mr.  Leonard,  in  addition  to  his  services  as  teacher. 

COLFAX  IKPUSTRIAL  BOSSION. 

This  iDstitution  owes  its  origin  to  an  unpretending  association  of  the  teachers  of  the  Sab» 
bath  school  at  Wisewell  barracks,  which  held  its  first  meeting  November  7,  1867,  at  those 
bwracks,  on  the  comer  7th  and  0  streets.  The  Sabbath  school  was  organized  by  these 
teachers  in  the  autumn  of  1866,  the  American  Tract  Society  having  discontinued  its  work 
at  that  place  in  the  previous  spring.  The  Sabbath  school  was  under  the  superintendence 
of  John  A.  Cole,  and  still  remains  under  his  supervision.  The  leading  purpose  of  the 
teachen  was  to  maintain  an  Industrial  school,  which  had  been  supported  by  the  Tract 
Society.  On  the  20th  of  May,  1868,  with  the  plan  of  securing  a  more  permanent  place 
for  their  school,  they  adopted  a  constitution  and  entered  into  a  full  organization,  with  the 
following  officers:  John  A.  Cole,  President;  Charles  H.  Bliss,  Vice  President;  S.  C. 
Hotchkiss,  treasurer;  Miss  J.  M.  Alvord,  secretary;  John  A.  Cole,  Rev.  G.  A.  Hall,  Sam- 
uel Barron,  John  H.  Cook,  Charles  H.  Bliss,  trustees.  The  committee  who  prepared  the 
conatitution  consisted  of  E.  Whittlesey,  Charles  H.  Bliss,  Rev.  J.  W.  Alvord.  At  the  same 
meeting  a  committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Alvord,  Rev.  John  Kimball,  and  Mr.  Wolcott,  was 
appointed  to  make  inquiries  and  report  as  to  a  lot  upon  which  to  build  a  house.  They 
reported,  at  a  meeting.  May  9th,  1868,  that  a  suitable  lot  had  been  found,  and  that  the 
American  Missionary  association  would  furnish  the  requisite  funds  for  its  purchase.  The 
lot,  about  one  hundred  feet  square,  on  the  comer  of  R  and  Eleventh  streets,  was  purchased  for 
$2,500,  and  the  Missionary  Association  furnished  $1,600  in  part  payment.  Messrs.  Cole, 
Bliss,  and  Barron  were  added  to  the  committee,  and  they  were  now  recognized  as  the  build- 
ing committee. 

The  edifice,  which  was  opened  with  the  new  year,  is  about  45  by  95  feet,  two  stories, 
and  is  composed  of  the  same  material  as  the  Howard  University.  It  was  erected  by  the 
Freedraen*s  bureau  and  when  completed  will  have  cost  about  $20,000.  The  lower  story  con- 
aista  of  on^  school  room  capable  of  seating  eight  or  nine  hundred  persons,  with  two  recitation 
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rooqjs,  the  npper  story  comprising  a  lar^  indnstrial  room,  and  some  eight  or  ten  smaller 
rooms  for  various  kinds  of  industrial  employment. 

The  Sunday  school  of  this  Association  has  an  avei-age  attendance  of  more  than  six 
hundred  scholars  of  all  ages,  and  the  industrial  school,  held  every  Saturday,  averages  about 
200  girls,  who  are  taught  various  kinds  of  work  upon  cloth,  as  well  as  usenil  occupations 
connected  with  house-keeping.  These  schools  are  in  the  care  of  an  association  of  ladies 
with  the  following  officers :  Mrs.  C.  P.  Bliss,  President ;  Mrs.  £.  W.  Robinson,  Vice  Presi- 
dent ;  Miss  Ella  Cole,  treasurer,  Miss  J.  M.  Alvord,  secretary.  These  schools  were  moved 
to  the  new  building  on  new  year's  day,  1669,  and  the  American  Missionary  Association  took 
it  in  charge,  furnishing  a  missionary,  Rev.  G.  N.  Mardeu,  of  Orland,  Maine,  who  conducts 
the  Dcnevolent  work.  The  Colored  Mechanic's  Association  is  to  have  its  headquarters  here, 
and  besides  the  schools  and  Sunday  worship,  there  are  to  be  lectures  upon  useful  subjects. 
Miss  Ella  Cole,  formerly  of  the  Christian  Commission,  is  at  present  in  tho  service  of  the 
Missionary  association.  A  night  school  has  been  organized,  and  is  attended  by  over  200 
scholars,  who  pay  a  small  tuition  fee,  25  cents  a  month.  The  Trustees  propose  to  establiith 
an  Industrial  school  for  boys,  with  shops  and  utensils  for  teaching  useiul  trades ;  also  a 
school  for  adult  women.  Mr.  John  A.  Cole  is  the  present  Superintendent  of  the  Institution. 
The  Executive  Committee  consists  of  the  Trustees,  with  eight^thers,  £.  Whittlesey,  Rev. 
J.  W.  Alvord,  Rev.  John  Kimball,  Rev.  G.  N.  Marden,  S.  C.  Hotclikiss,  A.  S.  Pratt,  A.  P. 
Eastman,  Warren  Brown.    Steps  have  been  taken  to  secure  a  charter  for  the  institution. 

HISS  WALKER'S  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Among  the  Industrial  schools  for  the  freedmen,  that  of  Miss  Susan  Walker  is  a  prominent 
and  very  useful  one.     Though  strictly  outside  the  city  limits,  it  may  very  properly  be 
included  among  the  schools  of  Washington.    Miss  Walker  is  a  cousin  of  Rev.  James  Walker, 
D.  D.,  for  many  years  president  of  Harvard  College,  and  a  sister  of  Judge  Walker,  the  late 
eminent  lawyer  and  jurist  of  Cincinnati,  and  at  one  time  a  partner  of  Chief  Justice  Chsse. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  she  devoted  herself  to  the  welfare  of  the  soldiers  in  hospitals 
and  to  the  freedmen,  being  one  of  the  first  who  in  1662  went  to  Port  Royal  for  the  relief  of 
the  freedmen,  who  had  gathered  there  in  great  numbers  and  were  in  a  suffering  condition. 
In  1865  she  was  urged,  and  in  September  was  formally  appointed,  to  organize  an  industrial 
school  among  the  freedmen  at  Campbell  barracks,  near  the  terminus  of  the  Seventh  street 
railroad.    December  1  the  school  was  opened  in  one  of  the  barrack  buildings,  and  soon  Miss 
Walker  had  under  training,  six  hours  a  day,  about  70  scholars,  mostly  women,  who  were 
taught  various  kinds  of  plain  sewing,  she  preparing  the  work  for  them,  cutting  the  garments, 
^c,  in  the  evening.    As  these  women  could  not  afford  to  take  the  time  even  for  instruction, 
unless  receiving  some  remuneration.  Miss  Walker  adopted  the  plan  of  paying  them  propor- 
tionately from  the  articles  of  clothing  made.    In  September  of  the  next  year,  1866,  a  regi- 
ment of  cavalry  took  up  its  quarters  near  her  school,  causing  her  great  annoyance  and  much 
anxiety,  as  well  as  disturbing  the  school  work.    The  officer  in  command  gave  her  assurance 
of  the  fullest  protection,  but  the  soldiers  finally  broke  into  the  school- house,  and  destroyed 
or  took  away  private  property  and  private  papers,  a  summary  way  of  declaring  their  creed 
on  the  subject  of  educating  contrabands.    In  November  the  school  was  removed  to  WisevTell 
barracks,  and  speedily  reorganized  with  an  increase  of  scholars.    The  general  plan  and  pur- 
pose of  Miss  Walker  in  this  most  unpretentious  but  most  useful  work  are  best  seen  in  tbe 
following  extract  from  her  report  of  1866  and  1667:    '*  During  the  session  of  three  months 
instruction  and  employment  were  given  to  315  women  and  12  men  and  boys ;  819  garments, 
consisting  of  every  variety  of  clothing  for  men,  women,  and  children,  were  made  in  the  school. 
The  Bureau  furnished  material  for  70  pairs  of  pants,  60  pairs  of  drawers,  and  57  shirts,  for 
the  making  of  which  $60  were  received.    The  surgeon-in-chief  of  the  Bureau  paid  from  eight 
to  ten  rations  per  month  for  work  done  for  the  hospital.    These  rations  were  divided  as  part 
payment  among  the  women,  who  during  the  winter  desired  food  rather  than  clothing ;  (M 
garments  were  also  given  as  additional  payment.    Service  places  in  and  around  Washington 
were  found  for  100  women,  and  30  others  were  provided  with  employment  out  of  the  District. 
The  Bureau  provides  school  room  and  fuel.    The  teacher  gives  her  time  and  service,  and 
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srovides  maferial  from  such  sonrces  as  she  can  command.  The  results  of  the  two  years  are 
most  gratifying.  With  few  exceptions  the  women  had  hut  recently  exchanged  the  shovel 
and  the  hoe  for  the  needle  and  thimhle.  They  had  not  ventured  to  use  the  scissors.  In  a 
few  weeks,  however,  they  have  learned  to  cnt  and  make  a  variety  of  garments.  During  the 
first  school  year  ten  freedwomen,  *  field  hands  *  in  slavery,  cut  and  maie,  economically  and 
neatly,  300  pairs  of  men*s  pants.  Others  have  learned  to  do  fine  sewing,  and  have  made 
fine  linen  shirts  in  the  hest  manner.  To-day  a  woman  came  to  thank  me  for  teaching  her, 
as  she  now  earns  $3  a  week  with  her  needle.  She  prefers  it  to  the  shovel.  The  school  was 
cttinmenced  with  the  desire  that,  if  possible,  no  money  should  be  expended  for  teaching. 
With  the  exception  of  one  month,  during  which  a  refugee  from  New  Orleans  was  placed  in 
the  school  as  an  assistant,  the  teaching  and  charge  of  the  school  has  been  a  free  gill,  gladly 
offered.  Aa  fast  as  women  learn  to  be  useful  they  are  required  to  teach  others.  The  purpose 
of  the  school  is  to  heip  the  freedwomen  to  kelp  themselves.  It  is  not  so  much  to  furnish  employ- 
ment and  do  a  large  quantity  of  work,  as  to  teach  them  how  to  do  well  whatever  thoy  under- 
take.  The  object  is  to  aid  them  to  become  self-supporting  and  independent ;  to  encourage 
in  them  habits  of  industry,  economy,  and  cleanliness ;  to  elevate  them  in  character  and  con- 
dition; and  to  inspire  an  ambition  for  self- improvement."  In  August,  1867,  Miss  Walker, 
to  secure  a  permanent  location  for  her  school,  bought  a  lot  near  the  spot  where  she  first 
opened  it,  and  on  this  lot  the  Bureau  erected  a  commodious  building,  to  which  the  school  was 
moved  in  April,  1868.  It  is  situated  near  the  base  of  the  ridge  of  land  on  which  the  Howard 
University  is  built  In  the  first  four  months  of  that  year,  while  still  at  Wise  well  barracks, 
]  ,745  garments  were  made  specially  for  the  Bureau,  which  supplied  the  material.  During 
the  last  year  Miss  Walker  has  given  one  hour  a  day  to  instructing  a  portion  of  the  scholars 
in  reading  and  writing.  The  importance  of  this  and  every  well-managed  indus^al  school, 
in  advancing  the  best  interests  of  the  freedmen,  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  Mrs.  Doolittle, 
wife  of  Prof.  M.  H.  Doolittle,  of  the  Naval  Observatory,  established  and  carried  on  in  George- 
town in  X865-*66  a  large  and  very  successful  industrial  school  fot  freedwomen,  giving 
instruction  to  120,  mostly  adults,  and  there  are  others  who  have  done  and  are  doing  much 
good  in  this  important  department  of  benevolent  work. 

THE  TWO  NATIONAL  THBOLOOICAL  INSTITUTES  AND  UNIVERSITIES. 

The  first  attempt  to  organize  an  institution  to  train  colored  men  for  the  ministry  was- com- 
menced in  January,  1865,  by  Rev.  Edmund  Tumey,  D.D.,  a  Calvin ist  Baptist  clergyman  of 
some  eminence  in  the  denomination.  Dr.  Tumey  came  here  in  that  month,  and  through 
his  activity  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  First  Baptist  Church,  on  the  first  day  of  February, 
to  discuss  the  subject,  and  at  an  adjourned  meeting  on  the  loth  of  the  same  month  the  plan 
of  a  seminary,  under  the  name  of  the  **  National  Theological  Institute  for  Colored  Minis- 
ters," was  completed,  and  Dr.  Tumey  was  elected  president.  It  was  chartered  by  Congress, 
under  that  name.  May  10,  1866 ;  and  by  an  amendatory  act,  March  2,  1867,  the  institution 
was  expanded  into  a  University,  embracing  in  its  designs  of  culture  **  others  than  those 
connected  with  the  Christian  ministry.**  This  enlargement  produced  a  rupture  in  the  asso- 
ciation. The  Boston  Baptist  people,  mostly  clergymen,  wished  the  institution  to  be  confined 
exclusively  to  the  education  of  ministers  and  teachers,  and  a  portion  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  corporation,  claiming  to  be  the  executive  board,  and  acting  in  harmony  with 
the  Boston  friends,  met  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  in  May,  1807,  and  by  formal  vote  resolved 
to  hold  the  new  powers  **  in  abeyance,**  to  transfer  the  "  Institute  **  and  tlie  seat  of  its  opera- 
tions from  Washington  to  Boston,  which  transfer  in  a  circular  they  subsequently  announced 
had  been  done.  The  portion  of  the  executive  committee  in  favor  of  the  "university**  plan 
resisted  the  Newark  movement,  and  carrying  the  question  to  the  Court  of  this  District  were 
fully  sustained  by  its  decisions  in  their  resistance,  the  Court  deciding  that  the  corporation 
by  the  terms  of  its  charter,  must  reside  here,  and  ordering  the  funds  of  the  corporation, 
which  had  been  tranferred  to  Boston,  to  be  returned.    The  decision  of  the  Court  is  as  follows : 

**Tbe  corporate  functions  of  said  corporation  were,  by  said  act,  intended  to  be  exercised 
in  said  District,  and  that  the  books,  funds,  and  assets  of  said  corporation  should  be  within 
the  jurisiticlioii  of  this  Court,**  and  it  eidered  that  "the  defendants,  or  aueh  of  them  as  holc^ 
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or  have  control  of  Baid  books,  funds,  and  assets  beyond  said  jurisdiction,  retarn  the  same  to 
the  said  {arisdiction,  to  the  end  that  the  same  may  be  subject  to  the  further  order  of  this 
Court,"  May  2C,  166iB.  The  Court  has  no  knowledge  at  this  time,  January,  1869,  that  the 
order  has  been  obeyed. 

In  March,  1867,  the  Freedmen*s  Bureau  turned  over  to  the  institution  ten  thousand  dollars 
from  the  refugees  and  freedmen's  fund,  under  the  act  of  Congress  authorizing  the  Bureau  to 
assist  in  the  establishment  of  institutions  of  learning  for  the  benefit  of  the  colored  people. 
It  is  understood,  however,  that  the  Bureau  took  the  ground  that  it  was  authorized  so  to  do 
under  the  amendment,  which  transformed  the  institution  from  a  Theological  Seminary  into  a 
school  of  general  culture.  This  donation  is  the  bone  of  contention  between  these  two  rival 
parties,  who  are  aiming  at  the  same  beneficent  object. 

Meanwhile  the  Boston  section  of  the  double-headed  University,  which,  like  Dr.  Turney's, 
claims  tc  be  '*The  National  Theological  Institute  and  University,"  completed  their  organisa- 
tion. This  new  school  was  put  into  operation  last  autumn,  under  the  instruction  of  Bev. 
G.  M.  P.  King,  a  young  man  of  excellent  qualities,  from  the  State  of  Maine,  and,  with  a  female 
assistant,  he  has  now  in  his  school  upwards  of  40  men,  ranging  from  18  years  of  age  up  to  45, 
and  a  small  class  of  girls  who  an  preparing  to  become  teachers.  The  Soldiers'  Free  Libraiy 
Building,  on  Judiciary  Square,  is  their  school  house,  and  a  large  barrack  building  on  I 
street,  near  Seventeenth,  is  the  home  of  the  young  men — serving  for  dormitories  and  ttadj 
rooms,  with  cooking  quarters  and  dining  hall  attached — all  fitted  up  in  a  comfortable  manner, 
capable  of  accommodating  35  students.    Sixteen  are  studjring  for  the  ministry. 

The  first  two  years  of  Dr.  Tumey's  work  in  this  District  attracted  much  attention,  and  the 
success  with  which  he  trained  his  theological  class  received  the  marked  commendation  of  all 
friends  of  the  cause  here  and  elsewhere.  His  operations,  down  to  March  1,  1867,  gmre 
the  Boston  friends  special  satisfaction,  as  appears  from  the  veiy  high  encomiums  which  were 
at  that  period  accorded  to  him  by  nearly  all  the  leading  Baptist  clergymen  of  Boston  and 
vicinity,  in  a  circular  issued  by  the  managers  of  the  enterprise.  Dr.  Tnmey*s  University 
scheme  embraces  the  plan  of  a  central  school  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  subordixiate 
institutions  ot  a  normal,  preparatory,  and  industrial  character,  established  at  desirable 
points  throughout  the  south.  During  his  first  year  his  work  here  included  a  series  of  nig^ht- 
schools  for  men  and  women,  who  were  intending  to  teach  or  preach,  and  this  work  be 
prosecuted  with  great  assiduity,  showing  faith  in  his  cause  and  in  the  mode  chosen  to  pro- 
mote it.  In  March,  1868,  his  second  year,  he  opened  a  day  school  in  a  large  building  on 
Louisiana  avenue,  near  Seventh  street,  and  continued  it  till  September,  1867,  when  it  waa 
removed  to  a  spacious  government  structure,  comer  of  Twenty-second  street  west  and  I 
north,  where  it  has  been  to  the  present  time.  This  school  was  large,  some  45  in  num- 
ber, at  its  opening,  and  has  bq  continued.  About  thirty-five  young  men  are  pursuing  Tbeo- 
logical  studies.  The  system  of  subordinate  schools  in  the  region  bordering  upon  the  city  and 
District  has  been  maintained  from  the  beginning  with  persistency,  and  his  friends  here  and 
abroad  are  firm  in  his  support.  This  University  is  the  first  one,  designed  specifically  for 
freedmen,  over  incorporated  in  the  country.  In  August,  1867,  he  published  a  plan  of  a 
'*  Female  Collegiate  Institute,"  with  a  frill  board  of  instruction.  Dr.  Tumey  has  an  eveniD^ 
school  in  his  school  building  of  about  30  scholars,  not  including  theological  students,  and 
in  February,  1869,  he  opened  another  evening  school  in  the  Fifth  Colored  Baptist  churcb  on 
Vermont  avenue,  coounencing  with  30  men,  many  of  whom  had  been  his  pupils.  Tbis 
school  is  under  his  personal  instruction.  In  the  same  building  a  school  for  colored  women, 
now  numbering  25  kcholars,  is  held  two  afternoons  a  week,  under  the  management  of  I>r. 
Tumey,  but  taught  by  Miss  Lavinia  Warner,  colored.  On  Capitol  Hill  he  has  establisbed 
an  aflemoon  school,  numbering  about  25  scholars,  including  some  of  his  theological  students* 
one  of  whom,  Washington  Waller,  has  the  personal  charge  of  the  school,  which  is  taaght 
&Ye  afternoons  in  the  week.  This  same  teacher  has  an  evening  school  of  about  15  scholars 
in  the  small  colored  Baptist  church  on  Fourteenth  street,  at "  Murder  Bay.*'  John  Johnaon, 
another  of  Dr.  Tumey's  scholars,  has  a  small  evening  school  in  the  Pennsylvania  Friend's 
building,  on  Nineteenth  street  west,  near  the  boundary.  Dr.  Tumey  has  also  a  school  fi-v^ 
evenings  in  the  week  at  Freedmen*s  Village,  Arlington,  under  his  direction.  Bobert  S.  Lairs, 
a  acholar  in  the  Wayland  Theological  Seminary  and  who  preaches  at  Arlington,  has  tlie 
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nperrision  of  tbis  school,  which  averages  abont  100  scholars.  Mrs.  Ellen  Beeves,  sister  of 
Mr.  W.  Sjpbax,  is  the  teacher.  This  is  the  only  school  now  at  Arlington,  but  a  day  school 
is  about  to  be  started  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Tumej,  with  Miss  Julia  Howard,  a  white 
teacher  from  Boston,  as  the  instructor.  In  organizing  and  encouraging  these  night  and 
afternoon  schools,  Dr.  Tume^ias  been  doing  a  very  useful  work. 

WAYLAND  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

This  institution  had  its  origin  in  the  '*  Boston  School,**  which  was  established  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  First  Colored  Baptist  Church,  corner  of  Nineteenth  and  I  streets,  in  September, 
1864,  by  the  New  England  Freedmen*s  Aid  Commmission,  an  association  of  prominent 
benevolent  persons  of  the  Baptist  denomination  in  Boston,  and  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  New  England  Freedmen*s  Aid  Society.  The  seminary  was  eminently  successful,  being 
very  fortunate  in  its  teacher,  Lucy  A*  Flagg,  and  her  assistants.  Early  in  1866  the  above 
named  Aid  Commission  arranged  with  the  American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society  to 
take  the  school,  and  in  May  the  Commissioner  of  the  Freedmen^s  Bureau  offered  that 
society  a  large  government  building  for  its  use.  The  offer  was  accepted ;  a  fine  lot  adjoining 
the  church  was  purchased  by  the  society  ;  the  barrack  structure  was  transferred  to  the  Id 
by  the  Bureau,  and  the  school  opened  in  the  autumn  as  a  Normal  School.  In  July,  1867,  it 
was  converted  into  a  Theological  Seminary  proper,  under  the  remarkably  judicious  charge 
of  Reverend  S.  B.  Gregory,  President,  assisted  by  Mrs.  S.  B.  Gregory  and  Miss  Sarah 
Utley,  all  from  New  York  State,  and  it  has  been  doing  a  work,  for  the  past  two  years,  of  great 
value  to  the  cause,  securing  the  respect  of  all  who  have  enjoyed  or  observed  its  mode  of 
instruction.    The  present  number  of  students  is  about  36. 

When  the  American  Baptip^  Home  Missionary  Society  was  putting  the  Wayland  School 
into  operation  in  the  spring  of  1866,  the  managers  of  the  "  National  Institute  and  Univer- 
sity" solicited  the  society  to  assume  the  cbarge  of  the  University,  and  make  Dr.  Turney 
president.  The  proposition  was  accepted  by  the  society,  but  Dr.  Turney  declined  to  co-op- 
erate  with  the  Home  Missionary  Society.  This  is  believed  to  be  a  correct  statement  of  tlie 
very  unfortunate  course  of  events  which  have  resulted  in  the  establishment  in  Washington 
of  three  separate  Theological  schools,  under  the  auspices  of  one  religious  denomination.  It 
should  be  stated  however,  that  *'  The  Wayland  Seminary"  is  not  identified  with  the  very 
nnfortonate  alienation. 

THE  HOWARD  UlTIVERSITY. 

The  originators  of  this  institution  were  a  small  band  of  men  earnestly  enlisted  in  the  work 
of  elevating  the  colored  race.    They  were  all  northern  men,  and  nearly  all  of  them  connected 
with  the  New  Congregational  Church  aod  Society  of  Washington.    The  credit  of  originating 
the  scheme  belongs  to  Heverend  B.  F.  Morris,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  who  was  at  that  time  in 
government  employment  in  the  District,  and  who  subsequently,  in  a  fit  of  melancholy, 
committed  suicide  at  Springfield,  Ohio.    Mr.  Morris  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Morris,  one  of 
the  early  anti-slavery  men,  a  native  of  Virginia,  who,  while  a  senator  in  Congress  from 
Ohio,  from  1833  to  1839,  was  one  of  the  bold,  able,  and  foremost  champions  of  freedom. 
Isaac  N.  Morris,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  Illinois,  during  the  thirty- 
fiAh  and  the  thirty -sixth  Congress,  and  Jonathan  D.  Morris,  who  was  a  member  of  the  thirty- 
first  Congress  from  Ohio,  are-sons  of  Thomas  Morris.    Reverend  B.  F.  Morris  possessed  a 
mind  of  remarkable  originality,  and  was  a  man  of  generous  and  philanthropic  sentiments. 
Ills  origitial  idea  was  to  found  an  institution  to  train  colored  men  for  teachers  and  preach- 
ers.    He  presented  his  plan  to  his  pastor.  Reverend  Charles  B.  Boynton,  D.  D.,  who  entered 
cordially  into  the  scheme,  and  subsequently  to  other  friends.    At  this  time  Mr.  H.  A.  Brewster 
also  was  considering  a  plan  for  a  missionary  association,  with  the  same  object  in  view,  and 
how  the  project  of  the  latter  was  turned  to  the  purposes  of  the  former,  appears  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  preliminary  meetings,  of  which  the  following  is  a  condensed  history : 

On  theSOtb  of  November,  1866,  the  first  meeting  was  held,  which  initiated  this  great  edu- 
cational enterprise,  and  was  suggested  at  a  prayer  meeting  of  the  Congregational  church 
held  in  the  Columbia  College  Law  Building,  at  which  time  Mr.  Brewster  made  remarks  on 
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tbe  ImportaDce  of  doing  sometliiiig  for  the  education  of  the  colored  race.    Some  twenty 
persons  were  present,  nearly  all  members  of  the  newly  organized  Congregational  church,  and 
in  sympathy  with  Mr.  Morris,  who  had  come  to  the  meeting  to  assist  in  turning  the  work  in 
that  direction.    The  record  of  this  meeting  says :  **  By  invitation  of  H.  A.  Brewster  a  meeting 
was  held  at  his  house  for  the  purpose  of  considering  missionary  interests  as  related  to  the  pre- 
rogatives and  responsibilities  of  the  First  Congregational  church,  and,  if  found  expedient,  to 
devise  ways  and  means  for  the  promotion  of  the  same. "    Reverend  Charles  B.  Boynton,  D.  D., 
alter  opening  the  meeting  with  prayer,  called  upon  Reverend  Benjamin  F.  Morris,  who 
sot  forth  his  plan  of  a  theological  seminary,  having  in  view  the  training  of  colored  men  for 
the  miuistry,  Mr.  Brewster  having  previously  explained  the  purpose  of  the  meeting.    The 
views  of  Mr.  Morris,  which  he  stated  to  be  **  the  result  of  reflection  and  consultation  with 
oilier  brethren,"  were  unanimously  accepted,  the  name  of  **  Howard  Theological  Seminary" 
being  adopted  for  tho  institution,  and  the  following  officers  elected :  Chairman  of  meeting, 
H.  A.  Brewster;  Secretary,  E.  M.  Cushman ;  Trustees  of  seminary,  O.  0.  Howard,  C.  B. 
Boynton,  D.  B.  Nichols,  B.  F.  Morris,  H.  A.  Brewster,  H.  Barber,  J.  B.  Hutchinson,  R.  H. 
Stevens,  Henry  Wilson,  Samuel  C.  Pomeroy,  B.  C.  Cook ;  committee  on  organization,  C.B. 
Boynton,  B.  F.  Morris,  D.  B.  Nichols.    In  the  course  of  the  meeting,  General  Howard 
offered  to  build  a  seminary  structure  from  the  educational  funds  of  the  Freedmen*8  Bureau 
if  the  association  would  furnish  a  lot ;  and  Mr.  Brewster  thereupon  gave  his  verbal  guaran- 
tee that  the  lot  should  be  secured.    At  the  second  meeting,  December  6,  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  organization  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Nichols,  and  on  his  motion  the  name  of 
the  seminary  was  changed  to  that  of  "  The  Howard  Normal  and  Theological  Institute  for  tbe 
education  of  Teachers  and  Preachers."    This  change  of  name  originated  with  Senator  8.  C. 
Pomeroy,  who  urged  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  Department,  which  appears  to  hare 
especially  contributed  to  the  change  of  plan  from  a  school  of%*heology  to  that  of  a  school 
of  general  learning.    Senator  Pomeroy  urged,   among  other  arguments  in  favor  of  tbe 
normal  feature,  that  it  would  place  the  seminary  in  a  position  to  share  in  the  bounty  which 
Congress  was  destined,  as  he  believed,  to  bestow  for  the  encouragement  of  this  class  of  pro- 
fessional schools.    This  was  apparently  the  controlling  idea  in  his  mind  in  suggesting  tbe 
expansion  of  the  plan.    Mr.  Nichols  seems  to  have  been  tho  foremost  to  favor  Mr.  Pomeroy's 
viows ;  and  it  should  be  added  that  the  motions  in  the  meeting  pertaining  to  the  name  of  the 
institution  in  all  its  modifications,  including  its  final  and  permanent  form,  are  to  be  mainly 
accredited  to  him.    It  should  still  further  be  stated  that  in  hid  report  on  organization,  pre* 
bpiitcd  at  this  meeting,  Mr.  Nichols  used  the  term  **  collegiate"  in  the  name  which  he  proposed 
for  the  institution,  though  nothing  appears  indicating  tbe  idea  of  any  distinct  enlargement 
of  the  range  of  culture  beyond  what  had  been  previously  contemplated.    The  snggcstions  of 
Senator  Pomeroy  seem  to  have  so  modified  the  views  of  all  the  others  that  the  report  of  Mr. 
Nichols  did  not  assume  any  foncal  impoiianco  in  the  organization  of  the  institution,  thongh 
it  embodied  some  excellent  features,  which  were  adopted.     Prof.  Silas  L.  Loomis,  M.  D., 
now  connected  with  the  Medical  department  of  the  University,  who  was  present  at  the 
second  meeting,  urged  the  establishment  of  a  department  to  train  the  students  in  letter 
writing,  and  suggested  a  professorship  of  Belles  Lettres  to  that  end.    He  also  suggested, 
in  connection  with  a  plan  of  medical  instruction,  the  name  of  Howard  to  be  applied  to  the 
institution.    The  fiu^t  seems  to  be  that  both  the  name  and  the  plan  were  gradaallj  developed 
in  the  general  discussion  at  the  meetings  and  elsewhere,  and  that  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  originated  with  any  one  individual.    The  original  purpose  was  to  build  a  school 
essentially  Congregational  in  its  character,  and  exclusively  under  the  control  and  guidance 
of  the  Washington  Congregational  church,  and  much  resistance  was  encoantcred,  as  the 
plan  developed,  by  those  who  became  tho  advocates  of  an  expanded  scheme.     Senators  S.  C. 
Pomeroy  and  Henry  Wilson  seem  to  have  been  among  the  most  judicious  and  influential 
actors  and  counsellors  in  tho  whole  task. 

The  following  committees  were  then  elected :  Finance,  J.  B.  Johnson,  H.  A.  Brewst^jr, 
W.  G.  Finney,;  building  and  grounds,  0.  O.  Howard,  S.  C.  Pomeroy,  H.  Barber — S.  L. 
Loomis  being  added  at  the  next  meeting ;  library,  D.  B.  Nichols,  B.  F.  Morris,  K.  Kctcbum. 
At  the  third  meeting,  December  18,  the  various  committees  reported ;  that  upon  building  and 
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grounds  being  aathorised  to  pnichase  the  property  near  the  terminus  of  the  Seventh  street 
railroad,  as  proposed.  A  committee,  consisting  of  Senator  Wilson,  Senator  Pomeroy,  and 
Hon.  B.  C.  Cooke,  was  chosen  to  obtain  a  charter.  The  Board  of  Trustees  was  increased 
to  15  bj  the  addition  of  W.  F.  Bascom,  C.  H.  Howard,  £.  H.  Robinson,  and  E.  M.  Cush- 
man,  a  still  farther  increase  being  made  at  the  next  meeting  by  the  addition  of  S.  L. 
Loomis,  J.  B.  Johnson,  and  W.  G.  Finney.  At  the  fourth  meeting,  January  8,  1867,  the 
following  officers  were  elected :  C.  B.  Boynton,  President  Board  of  Trustees ;  H.  A.  Brew- 
ster, Vice  President;  E.  M.  Cnshman,  Secretary;  J.  B.  Hutchinson,  Treasurer;  D.  B. 
Nichols,  Superintendent  of  institution  and  Librarian.  At  this  meeting,  after  remarks  by  C. 
H.  Howard,  C.  B.  Boynton,  and  H.  A.  Brewster,  on  the  subject  of  the  name  of  the  institu- 
tion, on  motion  of  D.  B.  Nichols,  seconded  by  Dr.  Boynton,  who  urged  with  much  earnest- 
ness the  propriety  of  sending  down  the  name  of  Howard  to  the  coming  centuries  in  coimec- 
tion  with  the  institution,  the  name  was  again  changed  to  that  of  *'  The  Howard  University,*' 
under  which  it  was  chartered,  Pleasures  were  also  adopted  looking  to  the  organization  of  a 
Medical  and  Law  department. 

At  the  second  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  the  establishment  of  an  Agricultural  depart- 
ment was  a  topic  of  discussion.  General  O.  O.  Howard  introduced  the  matter  of  the  *'  Miner 
Institation,"  which  incorporated  and  holding  property  in  the  city  of  Washington,  has  in  view 
purposes  cognate  to  those  of  the  Howard  University,  and  suggested  the  leasing  of  the  prop- 
erty of  that  institution  at  six  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the  purchase  price.  At  this  meeting, 
in  connection  with  the  report  of  S.  L.  Loomis,  embracing  a  plan  of  a  Medical  department, 
and  OB  motion  of  D.  B.  Nichols  it  was  made  a  condition  of  eligibility  to  a  place  in  the  board 
of  instruction  in  the  University  that  the  candidate  **  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  Christian 
character."  This  provision  was  subsequently  struck  out  and  the  following  substituted : 
"  Resolved,  That  every  person  elected  to  any  position  in  the  Howard  University  shall  be  a 
member  of  some  Evangelical  church,"  a  change  which,  it  is  understood,  the  Trustees  have 
determined  to  modify. 

At  the  sixth  meeting,  being  the  third  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Dr.  Boynton  presented  the 
outlines  of  the  charter  of  the  Michigan  University  as  a  basis  for  that  of  the  Howard  Univer- 
•  sity.  General  O.  O.  Howard  then  presented  the  bill  which  Senator  Wilson  had  introduced 
into  the  United  States  Senate  to  incorporate  the  Howard  University ;  General  O.  O.  How- 
ard and  Senator  W^ilson  being  appointed  a  committee  to  revise  and  present  it  in  its  revised 
form  to  Congress.  The  question  whether  provision  by  the  charter  should  be  made  for  the 
admission  of  females,  was  freely  and  with  lively  interest  discussed  at  this  time,  the  prevail- 
ing sentiment  being  that  no  distinction  should  be  made.  General  O.  O.  Howard  was  among 
those  not  favoring  the  admission  of  females.  It  was  also  voted  to  lease  the  property  pur- 
chaaed  by  the  bounty  funds  at  $1,200  per  annum,  lease  to  date  from  January  26,  1867  ;  and 
that  a  Normal  and  Preparatory  school  be  forthwith  opened. 

The  original  purpose  in  founding  this  Institution  was  to  educate  the  colored  race  exclusively ; 
to  train  men  for  preachers,  teachers  and  missionaries,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Africa. 
Thia  was  distinctly  set  forth  in  the  plan  of  organization,  as  reported  by  Reverend  D.  B.  Nich- 
ols at  an  early  preliminary  meeting.  Senator  Pomeroy  and  Dr.  Boynton  took  ground  in 
favor  of  the  expanded  scheme  as  embodied  in  the  charter,  which  was  drafted  by  Dr.  Boyn- 
ton, and  which  extends  the  privileges  of  the  institution  to  both  sexes  and  all  colors.  It  has 
already  been  stated  that  General  Howard  was  averse  to  this  feature,  which  contemplated  the 
union  of  the  sexes  and  colors  in  the  school,  and  so  expressed  himself  at  the  time  the  provis- 
ions of  the  charter  were  discussed.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  to  observe  that  while  Oberliu 
College  embarked  on  its  work  as  a  school  for  white  scholars,  and  was  changed  to  embrace 
colored,  the  Howard  University  started  as  exclusively  a  colored  school,  and  was  soon 
enlarged,  and  opened  its  door  to  alL  It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  General  O. 
O.  Howard  has  been  from  the  beginning,  through  all  its  stages,  the  grpat  sustaining  pillar  of 
the  enterprise. 

Subjoined  is  the  charter  as  it  was  passed  by  Congress  and  sanctioned  by  the  President, 
March  2, 1867: 
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''ACT  to  incorporate  the  Howard  UniTersitj. 

**Beit  enacted  hp  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rnreuntatines  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  Assembled^  That  there  he  established,  and  is  hereby  established,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  Universitj  for  the  education  of  youth  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  under  the 
name,  style,  and  title  of '  The  Howard  University.* 

*^Scc.  2.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  Samuel  C.  Pomeroy,  Charles  B.  Boynton,  Oliyer 
O.  Howard,  Burton  C.  Cook,  Charles  H.  Howard,  James  B.  Hutchinson,  Henry  A.  Brews- 
ter, Benjamin  F.  Morris,  Danforth  B.  Nichols,  William  G.  Finney,  Roswell  H.  Stevens,  E. 
M.  Cnshman,  Hiram  Barber,  E.  W.  Bobinson,  W.  F.  Bascom,  J.  B.  Johnson,  and  l^las  L. 
Loomis  be,  and  they  are  hereby  declared  to  be  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  with  perpetual 
succession  in  deed  or  in  law,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatsoever,  by  the  name,  style,  and 
title  of  ''The  Howard  University,"  by  which  name  and  title  they  and  their  successors  shall 
be  competent  at  law  and  in  equity  to  take  to  themselves  and  their  successors,  for  the  use  of 
said  University,  any  estate  whatsoever  in  any  messuage,  lands,  tenements,  hereditaments, 
goods,  chattels,  moneys,  and  other  effects,  by  gift,  devise,  grant,  donation,  barg^n,  sale, 
conveyance,  assurance,  or  will ;  and  the  same  to  grant,  bargain,  sell,  transfer,  assign,  con- 
vey, assure,  demise,  declare  to  use  and  farm  let,  and  to  place  out  on  interest,  for  the  use  of 
said  University,  in  such  manner  as  to  them  or  a  majority  of  them  shall  be  deemed  most 
beneficial'to  said  institution ;  and  to  receive  the  same,  their  rents,  issues  and  profits,  income 
and  interest,  and  to  apply  the  same  for  the  proper  use  and  benefit  of  said  University ;  and 
by  the  same  name  to  sue  and  be  sued,  to  implead  and  be  implvaded  in  any  court  of  law  and 
equity,  in  all  manner  of  suits,  actions,  and  proceedings  ivhatsoever,  and  generally,  by  and 
in  the  same  name,  to  do  and  transact  all  and  every  the  business  touching  or  concerning  the 
premises :  Provided^  That  the  same  do  not  exceed  the  value  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  annual 
net  income  over  and  above  and  exclusive  of  the  receipts  for  the  education  and  support  of  the 
students  of  said  University. 

* '  Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  first  meeting  of  said  corporators  shall  be  holden 
at  the  time  and  place  at  which  a  majority  of  the  persons  herein  above  named  shall  assemble 
for  that  purpose;  and  six  day*s  notice  shall  be  given  each  of  said  corporators,  at  which 
meeting  said  corporators  may  enact  by-laws,  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  regulating  the  government  of  the  corporation. 

'*  Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  government  of  the  University  shall  be  vested  in 
a  Board  of  Trustees  of  not  less  than  thirteen  mdmbers,  who  shall  be  elected  by  the  corpo- 
rators at  their  first  meeting.  Said  Board  of  Trustees  shall  have  perpetual  succession  in  deed 
or  in  law,  and  in  them  shall  be  vested  the  power  hereinbefore  granted  to  the  corporation. 
They  shall  adopt  a  common  seal,  which  they  may  alter  at  pleasure,  under  and  by  which  all 
deeds,  diplomas,  and  acts  of  the  University  shall  pass  and  be  authenticated.  Tliey  shall 
elect  a  President,  Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer.  The  treasurer  shall  give  such  bonds  as  the 
Board  of  Trustees  may  direct.  The  said  Board  shall  also  appoint  the  professors  and  tutors, 
prescribing  the  number,  and  determining  the  amount  of  their  respective  salaries.  .  They  shall 
also  appoint  such  other  officers,  agents,  or  employes  as  the  wants  of  the  University,  may  from 
time  to  time  demand,  in  all  cases  fixing  their  compensation.  All  meetings  of  said  Board 
may  be  called  in  such  manner  as  the  Trustees  shall  prescribe,  and  nine  of  them  so  assembled 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business,  and  a  less  number  may  adjourn  from  time  to  time. 

**  Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  University  shall  consist  of  the  following  depart- 
ments, and  such  others  as  the  Board  of  Trustees  may  establish :  First,  Normal ;  second.  Col- 
legiate ;  third.  Theological ;  fourth.  Law ;  fifth.  Medicine ;  sixth.  Agricultural. 

"  Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  immediate  government  of  the  several  depart- 
ments, subject  to  the  control  of  the  Trustees,  shall  be  Entrusted  to  their  respective  faculties; 
but  the  Trustees  shall  regulate  the  course  of  instruction,  prescribe,  with  the  advice  of  the  pro- 
fessors, the  necessary  text-books,  confer  such  degrees  and  grant  such  diplomas  as  are  usually 
conferred  and  granted  in  other  universities. 

**  Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  have  the  power  to 
remove  any  professor  or  tutor,  or  other  officer  connected  with  the  institution,  when  in  their 
judgment  the  interests  of  the  University  shall  require  it. 

**  Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  make  an  annual  report, 
making  an  exhibit  of  the  affairs  of  the  University. 

*'  Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  no  misnomer  of  the  said  corporation  shall  defeat 
or  annul  any  donation,  gii\,  grant,  devise,  or  bequest  to  or  from  the  said  corporation. 

**  Sec.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  said  corporation  shall  not  employ  its  funds 
or  income,  or  any  part  thereof,  in  banking  operations,  or  for  any  purpose  or  object  other 
than  those  expressed  in  the  first  section  of  this  act;  and  that  nothing  in  this  act  contained 
shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  Congress  from  altering,  amending,  or  repealing  the  same. 

*  *  Approved  March  2,  1667." 

The  corporators  held  a  meeting  March  19,  1868,  and  organized  in  the  choice  of  a  Board  of 
Trustees,  President,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  and  a  committee  to  prepare  a  code  of  by-laws — 
the  executive  committee,  under  the  by-laws,  being  chosen  at  a  subsequent  meeting.  May  6>, 
1S67.    This  committee  originally  consisted  of  Charles  B.  Boynton,  D.  D.,  President  of  the 
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UzuTenitj  and  ex  officio  chairman;  O.  O.  Howard,  William  F.  Bascom,  and  £.  W.  Robin- 
son ;  and  to  them  were  confided  the  superyiBlon  of  the  building  operations  and  financial 
afiairs  of  the  corporation. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  trustees  and  other  officers  of  the  institution,  together  with 
dates  of  their  election : 

Trustees. — Hon.  Samnel  C.  Pomeroy,  United  States  senator  from  Kansas.  March  19, 1867; 
Rev.  Charles  B.  Boynton,  D.  D.,  Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  pastor  of 
First  Congregational  church,  Washington,  D.  C,  March  19,  1867;  Major  General  Oliver 
O.  Howard,  United  States  army,  March  19,  1867;  Hon.  Burton  C.  Cook,  member,  from 
Illinois,  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives,  March  19, 1867;  Brigadier  General 
Charles  H.  Howard,  United  States  volunteers,  March  19,  1667 ;  J.  B.  Hutchinson,  esc}., 
March  J 9,  1867;  Henry  A.  Brewster,  esq.,  March  19,  1867;  Rev.  Benjamin  F.  Moms, 
March  19,  1867;  Rev.  Danforth  B.  Nichols,  March  19,  1867;  William  *G.  Finney,  esq., 
March  19, 1867;  Roswell  H.  Stevens,  esq.,  March  19,  1867;  E.  M.  Cushman,  esq.,  March 
19,  1867;  Dr.  Hiram  Barber,  March  19,  1867;  Rev.  E.  W.  Robinson,  March  19,  1867; 
William  F.  Bascom,  esq.,  March  19,  1867;  James  B.  J^ohnson,  esq.,  March  19,  1867 ;  Dr. 
Silas  L.  Loomis,  March  19, 1867  ;  General  George  W.  Balloch,  March  19. 1867 ;  Rev.  Henry 
Highland  Gamett,  late  pastor  of  the  Fifteenth  Street  Presbyterian  church,  of  colored  people, 
Washington,  D.  C,  April  8,  1867;  Rev.  Byron  Sunderland,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  church,  Washington,  D.  C,  April  22,  1867;  Rev.  D.  W.  Anderson,  pastor 
First  Baptist  church,  of  colored  people,  Washington,  D.  C^'i^ril  6, 1868;  Judge  Hugh 
L.  Bond,  Baltimore,  May  4,  1868;  liev.  J.  W.  Alvord,  May  4,  1868. 

Trustees  resigned, — Rev.  Charles  B.  Boy n ton,  D.  D.>  January  11,  1868;  J.  B.  Hutchin- 
son, esq.,  March  2.  1868;  E.  M.  Cushman,  esq.,  March  2,  1868. 

Trustee  deceased, — Rev.  Benjamin  F.  Morris,  June  28,  1867. 

Presidents  of  the  University, — Rev.  Charles  B.  Boynton,  D.  D.,  March  19, 1667;  resigned 
and  ceased  to  act  as  Trustee,  August  27, 1867 ;  Rev.  Byron  Sunderland,  D.  D.,  August  27, 
1867. 

Secretaries  of  the  Board,— ^.  M.  Cushman,  esq.,  March  19,  1867;  resignation  accepted 
December  20, 1867;  E.  W.  Robinson,  elected  December  29,  1867. 

Treasurer  of  the  Botfr</.— General  George  W.  Balloch,  March  19,  1867. 

Collegiate  Department, — General  Elipbalet  Whittlesey,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles- 
lettres,  September  21,  1868;  William  F.  Bascom,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
September  22,  1868. 

Law  Department, — Hon.  A.  G.  Riddle,  December  29, 1868 ;  John  M.  Langston,  esq..  Pro* 
hssoT,  October  12,  1868. 

Medical  Department, — The  President,  ex-officio  chairman;  Silas  L.  Loomis,  M.  D.,  Dean; 
Joseph  Taber  Johnson,  M.  D.,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  Faculty. — Silas  L.  Loomis,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology,  May  4,  1808 ;  Robert  Reybum,  M.  D  ,  Professor  of 
Anatomy,  Mav  4,  1868;  Joseph  Tal^r  Johnson,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics,  May  4, 1868 ;  Lafayette  C.  Loomis,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Micro- 
scopy, September  21,  1868;  Alexander  T.  Augusta,  M.  B.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy ,  Sep- 
tember 21,  1868. 

Standing  Committee  on  Agriculture. — D.  B.  Nichols,  October  12,  1868 ;  J.  W.  Alvord, 
October  12,  1868;  General  George  W.  Balloch,  October  12, 1868. 

This  committee  was  appointed  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  umversity  reserva- 
tion, to  the  employment  of  students  who  may  desire  by  labor  to  defray  in  part  their  expenses, 
and  to  the  ultimate  complete  organization  of  the  Agricultural  Department.  The  need  of  an 
Education  Society,  to  give  aid  to  deserving  and  indigent  youth — especially  colored  youth, 
who  are  almost  without  exception  poor — is  felt  by  the  Board ;  but  for  the  present  the  sub- 
iect  of  aiding  students,  particularly  by  providing  them  labor,  is  referred  to  this  committee. 

Librarian. — Danforth  B.  Nichols,  April  8,  1867. 

Preparatory  and  Normal  Department. — Principals.— E.  F.  Williams,  from  May  2,  1867 ; 
John  H.  Combs,  September  10,  1867 ;  A.  L.  Barber,  April  13,  1868.  Female  Principal, 
Miss  Julia  A.  Lord,  June  25,  1867. 

At  the  late  meeting,  December  29,  1868,  the  board  elected  Brigadier  General  Charles  H. 
Howard  to  the  chair  of  modem  languages,  which  he  declined,  and  at  the  same  time  a  com- 
mittee was  chosen  with  the  purpose  in  view  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  services  of  Major  Gen- 
eral O.  O.  Howard  as  President  of  the  University.  It  should  be  here  stated  that  the  Presi. 
dency  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  Presidency  of  the  University,  originally  constituting 
a  single  office,  have  been  separated. 

The  Vviversity  site. — ^Tfae  site  for  the  university  was  purchased  by  the  trustees  of  John  A. 
Smith,  for  $147,500.  The  price  was  originally  fixed  at  $150,000,  the  number  of  acres  being 
hy  estimate  150.    Thomas  Coyle,  however,  holding  the  right  by  lease  to  take  sand  from  the 
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hill  for  a  term  of  years,  the  owner  of  the  land,  after  a  protracted  negotiation,  finally  made 
the  proposition  to  dedact  (2,500  from  the  price  on  account  of  the  encambrance,  and  this 
offer  was  accepted.  The  deed  was  made  April  28,  18G6,  but  was  not  finally  executed  and 
delivered  till  May  25,  ensuing.  The  Trustees  subsequently  paid  Thomas  Coyle  |5,0(K)  for  a 
surrender  of  his  lease.  The  terms  of  the  purchase  were  $20,000  cash,  the  balance  payable 
in  10  equal  annual  instalments,  and  the  interest  on  the  whole  unpaid  principal  payable 
semi-annually.  Originally,  50  acres  were  appropriated  for  nniversity  grounds.  8abee< 
^uently  10  acres  were  added,  and  still  later  an  additional  10  acres  for  the  park  was  set  aside, 
making  in  all,  in  round  numbers,  70  acres.  The  remaining  80  acres  were  laid  off  in  lots, 
and  mostly  sold,  making  it  certain  that  their  proceeds  will  pay  the  entire  original  purchase. 

The  Uuitersiiy  buildings, — ^These  boildings  consist  of  a  spacious  univeraity  edifice  proper 
four  stories  high,  imposing  in  external  appearance,  commodious  in  its  internal  plan,  and 
standing  upon  a  commanding  and  handsome  as  well  as  healthy  location,  looking  doivn 
upon  the  city  and  a  broad  expanse  of  the  country,  including  many  miles  of  the  winding 
Potomac  There  is  also  an  ample  dormitory,  capable  of  accommodating  the  teachers  and 
300  scholars  with  board  and  lodging ;  three  stories  and  basement,  with  every  appointment 
belonging  to  a  first-class  structure  for  such  purpose.  A  very  large  and  commodious  medical 
building  is  erecting  on  the  premises,  three  stories  in  height,  and  corresponding  in  architec- 
ture and  appearance  with  the  other  structures.  The  Normal  and  Preparatory  department 
moved  into  the  apartments  in  the  University  building,  designed  for  that  purpose,  early  in 
November  last,  and  the  teachers  and  students  entered  the  dormitorjr  with  the  opening  of  the 
new  year  of  1869.  In  the  appendix  will  be  found  a  note  upon  the  material  of  which  the 
buildings  are  made. 

The  cost  of  the  university  structure  and  dormitory,  when  fully  completed,  will  be  quite 
$100,000.  The  Freedmen's  Bureau  is  building  these,  as  also  the  medical  building,  in  pur- 
suance of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2,  1868,  authorizing  the  Burnaa  thns  to  aid 
the  cause  of  education  from  the  freedmen  and  refugees*  fimd,  the  aid  in  this  case  being 
justified  by  the  fact  that  the  University  is  intended  to  embrace  within  its  benefits  the  children 
of  freedmen  and  refugees.  **The  refugees'  and  freedmeu's  fund'*  embraces  all  moneys 
belonging  to  the  government  which  come  into  the' custody  of  the  Bureau  through  the  ind* 
dents  of  the  war,  comprising  among  other  items  those  arising  from  rents,  fines,  and  sales  of 
old  prpperty.  The  name  is  used  to  distinguish  it  from  the  regular  appropriation.  Other  fine 
school  structures,  similar  to  these  university  buildings,  though  not  in  any  case  on  so  large 
a  scale,  have  been  erected  -at  important  points  iu  the  south  from  the  same  funds.  These 
buildings  are  held  in  the  actual  or  constructive  possession  of  the  government,  to  await  the 
direction  of  Congress,  the  expectation  being  that  the  Commissioner  will  be  ordered  to  sur< 
render  them  as  the  property  of  the  associations  upon  whose  lands  they  stand,  with  the  lim* 
itation  that  they  are  to  be  forever  used  for  educational  purposes.  Where  the  principle  of 
the  common  law  is  restrained  by  no  statute,  it  is  clear  that  the  government  has  no  valid  claim 
upon  these  buildings,  as  they  become  a  part  of  the  realty. 

Normal  and  Preparatory  Department. — This  department  was  opened  on  the  second  day  of 
May,  18G7,  in  a  comfortable  building  which,  with  three  acres  of  land,  had  been  purchased 
by  the  authorities  of  the  Freedmon's  Bureau,  by  deed  dated  December  21,  1666,  for  the  sum 
of  $12,000.    The  funds  used  in  this  purchase  consisted  of  the  retained  bounty  which  accuma- 
lated  under  an  order  of  Major  General  B.  F.  Butler,  issued  in  1864,  at  the  period  when  State 
agents  from  the  north  were  enlisting  colored  soldiers  in  his  department  in  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  during  the  war.    The  purpose  of  the  order  was  to  save  for  these  enlisted  soldiers 
and  their  families  a  portion — one-third — of  the  large  State  bounty  which  they  were  receiving 
and  wasting  in  dissipatioA.    When  General  Howard  took  charge  of  freedmen's  affairs,  this 
retained  fund,  then  in  the  hands  of  numerous  ofiScers,  was  immediately  ordered  into  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Bureau,  to  be  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  colored  race,  and  subject  to  the  call  of 
legal  claimants.    This  bnilding  and  land  were  purchased  with  money  from  this  fund,  and 
has  been  rented  since  January  1,  1867,  to  the  Howard  University  at$1 ,200  per  annum.    The 
most  of  this  retained  bounty,  which,  when  called  into  the  possession  of  the  Barean,  amounted 
to  some  $150,000,  has  since  been  paid  to  the  legal  claimants,  reducing  the  amount  in  August 
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last  to  about  $30,000;  and  if  the  portion  inTested  in  this  property  shall  ever  be  legally  claimed 
it  will  be  at  once  refanded,  the  inyestment  being  ezceed!ng;ly  jadicioos  in  a  pecnniary  as 
well  as  in  every  other  point  of  view.  This  money  is  not  in  any  sense  public  fnnds,  and  is 
not  so  regarded  at  the  TreasuTy  Department.  It  is  simply  money  belonging  to  coloibd  sol- 
diers, held  in  trust,  subject  to  their  call ;  and  its  investment  in  a  mode  not  only  to  return  fair 
interest  but  also  to  aid  in  educating  the  colored  race,  can  be  deemed  by  just  men  only  in  the 
light  of  a  wise  and  beneficent  disposition  of  the  matter  on  the  part  of  Qeneral  O.  O.  Howard. 
The  house  was  well  repaired  by  the  Bureau,  and  since  the  school  has  vacated  the  premises 
they  have  been  occupied  by  the  Medical  Department. 

The  Normal  and  Preparatory  Department  has  been  eminently  successful.    It  opened  with 
five  scholars  in  May,  1867,  and  so  rapidly  increased  in  numbers  that  it  became  necessary  to 
employ  a  second  teacher,  Oie  first  quarter  closing  with  an  excellent  school,  the  whole  num- 
ber for  the  period  on  the  register  being  83,  of  whom  26  were  females,  not  including  a  night 
school  of  11  scholars,  under  a  good  teacher.    At  the  close  of  the  first  quarter  the  principal. 
Rev.  Edward  F.  Williams,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College  and  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
who  had  given  the  very  highest  satisfaction,  resigned,  in  order  to  embark  in  his  profession, 
and  was  succeeded  by  JohnH.  Combs,  A.  M.,  a  graduate  of  Williams  College,  who  served 
from  October,  1867,  till  April,  1868,  when  he  gave  place  to  A.  L.  Barber,  a  graduate  of 
Oberlin,  and  a  gentleman  eminently  adequate  to  the  position.    Miss  Julia  A.  Lord,  of  Port- 
land, Maine,  the  female  principal,  has  continued  to  serve  in  this  position,  with  the  same  supe- 
rior efficiency  which  distinguished  her  labors  in  the  colored  grammar  school  of  Washington, 
from  which  she  was  called  to  this  place.    The  total  number  of  students  for  the  year  ending 
in  June,  1868,  was  127,  and  the  exercises  of  the  first  anniversary  fully  satisfied  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  most  sanguine  friends.    The  fall  term  of  1868  proved  still  more  satisfactory, 
commencing  with  more  than  60  scholars  and  the  number  soon  reaching  110,  most  of  whom 
are  pay  scholars.    Of  the  whole  number  only  12  are  white.    The  school,  since  taking  posses- 
sion of  its  new  and  very  handsome  and  commodious  quarters  in  the  university  building,  has 
put  on  new  strength,  and  an  assistant  teacher,  a  colored  young  man  of  good  qualifications,  has 
been  added  to  the  corps  of  instruction.    The  large  classes  in  grammar,  philosophy,  arith- 
metic, algebra,  and  other  advanced  English  branches,  as  well  as  the  three  classes  in  Latin, 
numbering  in  all  about  30,  and  a  small  class  in  Greek,  progress  with  as  much  rapidity  and 
thoroughness  as  do  scholars  in  the  same  branches  in  other  schools  of  this  advanced  grade, 
and  this  statement  is  based  upon  extensive  personal  knowledge  of  this  as  well  as  other 
schools  of  the  higher  class  in  the  District.    Tuition  is  free  to  such  as  cannot  afford  to  pay. 

The  Medical  Department. — The  Medical  Department  was  organized  by  the  election  of  three 
members  of  its  faculty  in  the  early  part  of  May,  1868,  and  in  the  month  of  September  a 
fourth  professorship  was  filled.  The  list  of  the  university  ofiicers  and  faculties,  to  be  found 
on  a  previous  page,  furnishes  the  facts  in  these  cases.  In  September,  also.  Dr.  Alexander  T. 
AugU8ta,.a  distinguished  colored  physician  of  Washington,  was  elected  as  Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy.  Dr.  Augusta  is  a  gentleman  of  decided  abilities,  and  is  thoroaghly  educated  in  his 
profession.  He  is  a  native  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  free-bom,  and  served  his  apprenticeship  as  a  bar- 
ber in  that  city,  subsequently  working  as  a  journeyman  at  his  trade.  In  his  boyhood  he  learned 
by  stealth  to  read  a  little,  and  subsequently  acquired,  while  working  at  his  trade,  some  addi- 
tional knowledge.  ,At  a  later  period  he  read  medicine  for  a  time  in  the  office  of  a  respect- 
able physician  in  Philadelphia,  but  he  could  g^t  no  access  to  the  medical  college  of  that 
city  by  reason  of  his  color.  He  went  to  California  to  get  money  to  prosecute  his  purpose, 
and  was  highly  successful.  On  his  return  he  made  another  effbrt  to  find  entrance  to  a 
i^Iedical  College,  and  was  repulsed  both  in  Philadelphia  and  in  Chicago.  He  finally  went  to 
the  University  of  Toronto,  and  was  cordially  welcomed  to  the  Medical  College  of  that  very 
distinguished  institution,  second  to  no  university  in  British  America,  and  after  some  half  a 
doTen  years  of  laborious  academic,  classical  as  well  as  professional  study  he  received  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine,  with  the  full  honors  of  the  college.  During  the  war  he 
was  a  surgeon  in  the  army,  and  while  stationed  at  Savannah,  Georgia,  in  charge  of  a  hos- 
pital in  that  city,  he  was  repeatedly  associated  in  professional  relations  with  medical  gentle- 
men of  the  first  eminence  in  that  city,  who  treated  him  with  uniform  courtesy.    They  often 
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came  to  his  hospital  to  observe  cases  interesting  to  the  profession,  and  to  join  with  him  ia 
uncommon  surgical  operations;  facts  honorable  alike  to  both  parties.  Br.  Augusta  is  the 
only  colored  gentleman  connected  with  the  medical  £ftculty,  so  far  as  it  has  yet  been  organ* 
ized,  and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  the  essential  intemst  which  marks  his  career,  refer- 
ence is  here  made  to  him.  It  is  a  suggestive  fact  that  after  such  struggles  to  gain  access  to 
a  medical  school  for  his  own  culture,  he  should  thus  be  called  as  a  teacher  in  the  first  school 
of  medical  science  founded  for  his  race  in  America. 

The  first  session  of  this  Department  was  inaugurated  in  a  lecture  by  Professor  L.  C. 
Loomis,  which,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  very  large  audience  certain  to  be  called  forth 
on  the  noTel  occasion,  was  delivered  in  the  audience  room  of  the  new  Congregational  church. 
The  session  was  announced  to  open  on  the  28th  of  October,  but  arrangements  were  not  com- 
plete for  the  lecture  till  the  succeeding  week,  and  it  was  delivered  November  4,  1868.  Since 
that  date  the  course  of  lectures  has  proceeded  regularly,  three  each  day  of  the  week,  dis- 
tributed among  the  six  members  of  the  faculty.  The  class  numbered  six  in  December, 
and  a  considerable  accession  was  expected  with  the  beginning  of  the  winter  session,  at 
the  opening  of  the  new  year.  The  college  is  at  present  occupying  the  large  building  on 
Seventh  street,  recently  vacated  by  the  Normal  and  Preparatory  Department  when  that  school 
took  up  its  permanent  residence  in  the  university  edifice.  This  is  a  temporary  arrangement, 
for  two  or  three  months  only,  while  the  very  spacious  and  handsome  medical  college  struc- 
ture near  that  location  is  finishing.  On  the  same  square  two  large  edifices  are  nearly  com- 
pleted, into  which  the  Freedmen's  general  hospital — Campbell  hospital,  as  it  is  commonly 
called — comprising  several  hundred  patients,  is  to  be  transferred,  from  the  old  barrack  build- 
ings situated  in  that  immediate  vicinity.  This  hospital,  which  is  freely  open  to  the  medical 
students  of  the  college  for  purposes  of  instruction,  contributes  vastly  to  the  value  of  the 
course  of  instruction. 

The  present  course  of  lectures  embraces  in  its  plan  Chemistry,  Anatomy,  Materia  Medica, 
PhysiQlogy,  and  clinical  lectures  upon  operative  Surgery — the  four  main  fundamental  branches 
of  medicine — and  an  attendance  upon  the  course,  together  with  study  and  recitations  under 
a  respectable  practising  physician  during  the  entire  year,  will  be  regarded  by  the  University 
as  equivalent  to  one  year  in  the  Medical  College.  Very  superior  and  ample  chemical  appa- 
ratns,  and  a  complete  cabinet  of  Materia  Medica  have  recently  been  received. 

Other  Departmenis.-^The  Trustees  appointed  a  committee,  June  25,  1867,  to  report  a  plan 
for  the  organization  of  a  Theological  Department,  but  no  action  has  yet  been  made  public 
Initiatory  steps  were  also  taken  toward  establishing  a  Law  Department,  and,  in  October  last, 
John  M.  Langston,  a  graduate  of  Oberlin,  a  colored  gentleman  of  superior  attainments,  was 
elected  professor.  December  30,  1868,  the  trustees  publicly  announced  that  the  Department 
was  organized,  and  a  regular  course  of  lectures  would  commence  January  4, 1869,  the  faculty 
to  consist  of  Professor  Langston  and  Hon.  A.  6.  Riddle,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  Washington, 
and  formerly  a  member  of  Congress  from  Ohio.  On  the  evening  of  March  31, 1869,  the  first 
session  of  this  Department  closed  with  public  exercises,  in  which  the  class  of  15  cofored  and 
one  white  student  all  participated.  The  essays  and  discussions  showed  much  study  and 
thought,  and  were  highly  respectable  as  literary  prdductions,  most  favorably  impressing  all 
who  heard  them.  These  students  represent  nearly  a  dozen  States,  and  several  are  liberally 
educated.  They  all  showed  a  manly  grappling  with  their  work,  and  the  professors  have 
ample  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  opening  term. 

PUBUC  SCHOOLS  AND  EARLIEST  LEGISLATION  FOR  THE  CRISIS. 

The  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  took  effect  on  the  16th  of  April,  1862,  and 
on  the2lst  of  May,  a  little  more  than  a  month  later,  Congress,  believing  that  with  their  freedom 
the  subjects  of  slavery  must  be  educated  for  their  new  condition,  passed  an  Act  requiring 
"ten  per  centum  of  taxes  collected  from  persons  of  color  in  Washington  and  Georgetown  to 
be  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  initiating  a  system  of  primary  schools  for  the  education  of 
colored  children"  residing  in  these  cities.  This  Act  made  the  boards  of  Trustees  of  the  two 
cities  the  custodians,  in  their  respective  cities,  of  the  funds  arising  both  from  this  tax  and  from 
contributions,  the  two  species  of  funds  however  to  be  kept  separate.    The  special  frienda  of 
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colored  ichools  in  the  District,  eotertftiiiing  ioltdtade  as  to  theezecntion  of  this  Jaw  in  good 
fftith  bj  the  Trnstees  of  the  public  schools,  commnuicafce^  their  apprehensions  to  the  friends 
of  the  cause  in  Congress,  and  on  the  11th  of  Jalj  ensuing  Congress  passed  another  Act, 
under  which  the  work  of  establishing  colored  schools  was  confided  to  a  **  Board  of  Trustees 
for  Colored  Schools  for  Washington  and  Georgetowni"  This  board,  consisting  of  three 
members,  is  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  term  of  one  member  expiiing 
annually.  The  members  of  the  first  board,  who  held  the  office  by  the  terms  of  the  law  one, 
two,  and  three  years,  respectively,  were  Daniel  Breed,  Zenas  C.  Bobbins,  and  S.  J.  Bowen. 
Under  this  Act  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  two  cities  accredited  to  the  colored  school 
fund  for  the  first  two  years  as  follows : 


In  Washington 
In  Georgetown. 


1410  89 
69  72 


Total  for  the  two  dtics 


Total. 


$667  14 
69  72 


736  86 


In  1863  no  separate  registry  was  kept  of  the  taxes  of  colored  people  in  either  city,  and  the 
sum  aoezedited  for  that  year  in  Washington  was  a  rough  estimate.  In  1863  there  was  a 
separata  registration,  but  the  friends  of  the  colored  schools  regarded  it  as  incomplete,  and 
the  fund  not  at  all  equal  to  what  was  justly  due,  as  they  had  confidently  expected  ftiU  $3,000 
annually. 

The  Act  of  1862  thus  proTing  a  &ilure,  another  Act  was  passed  and  approved  June  25, 1864, 
repealing  the  ten  per  centum  clause  of  the  Act  of  1862  and  providing,  instead  of  that  feature, 
that  such  a  proportion  of  all  the  school  funds  raised  in  Washington  and  Georgetown  should 
be  set  apart  for  colored  schools  as  the  number  of  colored  children  might  bear  to  the  whole 
number  of  children,  taking  the  last  reported  census  of  children  betwuu  the  ages  oftiz  and 
wetenteeu  as  the  basis  of  the  calculation.    It  was  also  provided  that  the  moneys  accruing 
from  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  under  United  States  laws  in  the  District  should  be 
apportioned  for  school  purposes  in  the  same  manner.    This  Act  was  also,  like  the  other,  con- 
stmed  by  the  municipal  authorities  in  such  manner  as  to  deprive  the  colored  schools  oT  a 
large  portion  of  the  funds  which  the  friends  of  those  schools  believed  the  act  intended  to  give 
them.     On  the  23d  of  July,  1866,  Congress  further  enacted  that  the  previous  Act  should  **  be 
so  construed  as  to  require  the  cities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown  to  pay  over  to  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  colored  schools  of  said  cities  such  a  proportionate  part  of  all  moneys  received  or 
npended  for  school  or  educational  purposes  in  said  cities,  including  the  cost  of  sites,  build- 
ings, improvements^  furniture,  and  books,  and  all  other  expenditures  on  account  of  schools, 
as  the  colored  children,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  seventeen  years  in  the  respective  cities, 
bear  to  the  whole  number  of  children,  white  and  colored,  between  the  same  ages ;  that  the 
monej  shall  be  considered  due  and  payable  to  said  Tiustees  on  the  first  day  of  October  ot 
each  year ;  and  if  not  then  paid  over  to  them,  interest  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  centum  per  annum 
on  the  amount  unpaid  may  be  demanded  and  collected.'*    This  Act  seems  to  have  aecom* 
plished  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed,  the  funds  which  it  brought  into  the  hands  of 
the  Trustees  in  1867  enabling  them  to  inaugurate  something  in  the  nature  of  a  system  of 
public  colored  schools  in  the  two  cities.    The  main  object  of  the  bill  was  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  prinuMry  free  schools  throughout  the  county  of  Washington,  in  the  District, 
oQtaide  of  the  two  cities.    It  was  prepared  by  Senator  Patterson,  of  New  Hampshire,  at  that 
time  a  member  of  the  House,  and  it  was  a  section  incorporated  in  it  pertaining  to  the  division 
of  the  school  money  in  the  cities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown  that  first  effectually  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  colored  people  the  funds  that  belonged  to  them.    To  Senator  Patterson 
belongs  the  honor  of  obtaining  this  meed  of  jistice  for  this  k>ng  abused  class. 
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THE  FIBST  PUBUC'COLORBD  8CHOM» 

in  the  District  of  Colambia  was  opened  on  the  let  of  March,  1864,  in  the  Eteiezer  Church, 
the  original  colored  church  of  Washington — the  earliest  sanctuary  of  their  reirgiea  thus 
becoming  the  earliest  home  of  their  free  public  school.  Miss  Emma  Y.  Brown,  of  George^ 
town,  an  educated,  capable  colored  girl,  was  appointed  the  teacher,  at  a  salary  of  $400,  and 
Miss  Frances  W.  Perkins,  a  generous,  spirited  young  woman,  from  New  Haven,  Connecti- 
cut, went  into  the  work  with  Miss  Brown,  at  first  without  compensation,  though  she  was  soon 
supported  by  the  New  England  Freedmen*s  Aid  Society  of  Boston.  The  school  commencing 
with  40  scholars,  rose  immediately  to  more  than  100,  aqd  the  house  was  soon  so  thronged 
that  haany  applicants  were  daily  refused.  It  was  through  the  exertions  of  this  Tolonteer 
teacher,  Miss  Perkins,  that  in  1865 

FIRST  PUBLIC  SCHOOL-HOUSE  FOR  COLORED  CHILDREN. 

in  the  District  was  built  Through  her  solicitations,  in  the  summer  of  1864  and  while  at 
work  in  the  Ebenezer  Church,  a  woman  of  large  beneyolence  in  New  Haven,  Connecdcnt, 

Mrs. Parker,  placed  at  her  disposal  $1,000,  to  aid  in  building  a  house  for  this  school 

The  Trustees,  encouraged  by  this  donation,  gathered  what  they  could  from  other  sources, 
and  after  securing  with  some  difficulty  a  lot,  43  by  120  feet,  for  the  purpose,  on  C  street 
south,  between  Second  and  Third  streets,  Capitol  Hill,  erected  in  the  winter  a  frame  building, 
42  feet  square,  two  stories,  and  two  school -rooms  on  each  floor.  The  school  was  moved 
into  it  May  1,  1865,  on  which  occasion  there  were  formal  dedication  exercises,  an  address 
being  delivered  by  Etev.  Henry  Highland  Garnet,  D.  D.,  then  pastor  of  the  Fifteenth  street 
Presbyterian  Church,  now  president  of  Avery  College,  Allegheny  City,  PennsylTania. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  CONTINUED. 

These  schools,  which  began  in  the  Ebenezer  church  in  a  single  room,  with  two  teachers, 
in  March,  1864,  and  in  the  spring  of  1865  moved  into  the  first  school  house  built  for  public 
schools  in  the  District,  were  increased  by  the  Aid  Societies  to  four  schools  and  as  many  teach- 
ers in  1866,  and  to  five  schools  with  seven  teachers  by  the  Trustees  in  the  summer  of  1867. 
In  the  autumn  of  the  last  named  year  the  Trustees  commenced  their  school  year  with  31 
teachers,  four  more  being  soon  added,  making  for  nearly  tl^e  whole  of  that  year  35  teachers, 
while  through  the  winter  and  spring  months  the  number  was  41,  the  Aid  Societies  furnishing 
at  the  same  time  28,  making  a  total  of  6^  teachers.  The  average  number  through  the  school 
year  of  1867-'66,  was  61. 

The  largest  number  of  public  schools  sustained  by  the  Trustees  in  the  school  year  of 
1867>*68,  was  41 ;  average  number  39 ;  largest  number  by  other  parties  25 ;  average  number 
21 ;  largest  number  of  schoh&rs  belonging  to  the  schools  in  any  month,  (February,)  2,969; 
averagoMiumber  belonging  to  the  schools  from  November  1  to  June  30,  2,826 ;  average 
attendance  for  the  same  period,  2,523 ;  per  cent,  of  average  attendance  in  all  schools  for  the 
year,  69.  In  these  statistics  the  schools  of  the  Trustees  «nd  of  the  societies  are  combined,  as 
they  were  all  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Newton  and  all  subjected  to  the  sam^  regalaftions.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  attendance,  considering  the  material,  was  very  excellent,  and  such  was 
the  case  during  all  the  years  of  his  superintendence.  The  following  figures  are  important 
in  tliis  connection: 

Total  colored  population  in  Washington,  November,  1867 31, 91^" 

Total  colored  population  in  Georgetown,  November,  1867 3,2d4 

Total : 35,221 

Increase  since  186p4n  Washington 90,954 

Increase  in  Georgetown  since  1860 i,349 

Total 22,303 

TIbmber  of  colored  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  17,  in  Washington ti,40l 

Number  of  colored  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  17,  in  Greorgetown e94 

Total 9,295 
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It  tbns  appean  that  the  largest  nnmber  of  scholars  In  school  in  any  month  last  year  was 
much  less  than  one  third  the  number  of  colored  children  in  the  District  between  the  ages  of 
6  and  17,  and  when  it  is  considered  that  very  many  above  17  years  of  age  are  embraced  in 
the  nomber  in  school,  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  not  more  than  one  third  of  the  children  within 
the  specified  ages  were  at  any  time  last  year  attending  school,  including  both  public  and 
private.  It  may  be  added  that  the  records  of  the  present  year  present  a  still  more  painful 
condition  of  thiugs  growing  out  of  the  withdrawal  of  nearly  all  foreign  aid. 

Recapitulation  of  Census  retwms» 

The  following  statement  shows  the  movement  of  the  population  of  the  District,  including 
the  town  and  county  of  Alexandria  before  their  retrocession  to  Yir^nia. 


Year. 


1800 
1810 
1820 
1830. 
1840. 
1S50, 
I860. 
1867. 


Whites. 


10,066 
16,079 
22, 614 
27,563 
30,657 
37,941 
60,764 
88,327 


Free  colored. 


783 

2,549 

4,048 

6,152 

8,361 

10,059 

11,131 

38,663 


Slayes. 


3,244 
5,395 
6,377 
6,119 
4,696 
3  687 
3,185 


Total. 


14,093 
24,023 
33,029 
39,836 
43, 912 
51,687 
75,080 
126,990 


As  Alexandria,  with  the  other  portion  of  the  District  as  originally  constituted  south  of  the 
Potomac,  was  retrooeded  to  Virginia  in  1646,  the  population  of  the  retroceded  territory  in 
1650  is  subjoined,  also  the  population  of  the  cities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown  separately 
for  1850  and  1660. 


1850. 

Alexandria 

Washington 

Georgetown 

Remainder  of  District 

1860. 

Washington 

Georgetown 

Remainder  of  District. 


White. 


7,299 

29,730 

6,080 

2,131 

50, 139 
6,798 
3,827 


Free  colored. 


1,413 

8,158 

1,561 

340 

9,209 

1,358 

664 


SlaTet. 


1,382 

2,113 

725 

849 

1,774 

577 
834 


Total. 


10,094 

40,001 

8,366 

3.320 

61,122 
8,733 
5,225 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  abore  figures  that  the  free  colored  population  of  the  two  cities  in 
IPGO  was  10,567,  and  as  in  that  year  there  were  full  1,200  colored  children  in  the  schools 
of  tbe  cities,  it  follows  that  there  was  about  one  child  in  school  to  nine  of  the  free  colored 
population.  In  1867,  the  colored  population  of  the  two  cities  was  35,221.  With  the  ^ame 
proportion  of  children  in  school  a)i  in  1860,  there  would  be  with  this  population,  about 
3,9O0  nnder  instruction,  which  is  very  nearly  the  number  now  in  the  schools  of  the  cities. 
Tbifl  shows  that  the  facilities  for  instruction  are  about  the  same  now  for  the  colored  children 
a."*  before  the  war.  The  school-houses  and  methods  of  instruction,  however,  are  now  much 
better  than  in  1860,  but  the  proportion  of  children  Actually  reached  by  the  privileges  seems 
to  be  without  enlargement. 
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SCHOOL  PROPBRTT  BELONOIHO  TO  TRUSTEES  OF  PCBUC  SCHOOLS. 

The  scboolsi  when  the  Nordiem  societies  came  here  durin^'^he  war,  were  at  first  held  in 
the  basements  and  lectnre  hills  of  colored  charch6s.  A  few  school-houses  were  soon  bnilt 
in  a  temporary  way,  and  as  the  war  drew  near  its  end  the  barrack  buildings  were  libersllf 
tamed  over  by  the  goyemmont  for  such  use,  and  these  bnildings  still  constitute  the  largest 
portion  of  the  school  accommodations.  Those  school  rooms  were  rough  and  inconvement, 
and  still  continue  to  be  so.  The  houses  built  last  year  are,  howeyer,  furnished  with  modem 
school  furniture,  as  were  a  few  of  the  old  buildings  preyiously,  and  these  are  quite  com- 
modious and  comfortable.  The  foUowing  is  a  general  description  of  the  school  propertj 
belonging  to  the  trustees  of  colored  schools  at  this  time: 

District  1.— Square  182,  M  street,  near  17th.  Land  about  22,800  feet  Temporary  frame 
building,  48x72  feet  two  stories ;  8  rooms,  444  seats. 

District  2. — Square  511,  O  street,  between  4th  and  5th.  Land  about  8,640  feet  Brick 
school-house  45x88  feet,  two  stories ;  eight  rooms  each  22x38  feet ;  444  seats. 

District  2. — Square  985,  comer  12th  street  east  and  D  north.  Land  about  10,000  feet; 
donated  by  goyemment    Frame  building,  four  rooms ;  would  seat  200  scholars. 

District  3. — Square  762,  C  street  south,  between  2d  and  3d  streets  east.  Land  about  6,300 
feet ;  frame  buildiog,  four  rooms,  200  seats. 

District  4. — Square  412,  corner  9th  and  E  streets  south.  Land  about  8,000 feet;  brick 
house,  same  as  in  district  two. 

District  4.— Square  663,  Delaware  ayenue,  between  H  and  I  streets  south.  Land  about 
7*550  feet;  temporary  frame  building  belonging  to  goyemment,  two  rooms,  would  seat 200 
scholars. 

District  5. — Georgetown,  east  street.  Land  about  5,800  feet ;  frame  building ;  two  stories, 
eight  rooms,  444  seats ;  bad  location ;  the  best  that  could  be  obtained  for  the  purpose  when 
bought 

The  two  brick  houses  (the  one  in  district  2,  and  the  other  in  district  4)  were  built  last 
year,  the  contract  price  being  some  $7,200  each,  and  when  furnished  and  ready  for  occupa- 
tion cost  each  not  far  from  ^9,000.  Erected  in  haste  they  are  not  what,  with  more  time, 
the  authorities  would  haye  made  them.  Besides  the  aboye  specified  lots  and  buildings,  the 
Trustees  are  erecting  a  four-«toiy  brick  edifice  which  they  haye  appropriately  named  '*  Tba 
Steyens  School-House,*'  in  honor  of  Thaddeus  Steyens,  of  Penn.  The  name  was  suggested 
by  Mr.  William  Syphaz,  then  chairman  of  the  board,  in  the  following  resolution,  ofi^red  bj 
him  September  4,  1868:  "  Resolved,  That  the  New  school-house  on  Twenty-first  street  be 
called  the  *  Steyens  School-house '  in  honor  of  the  late  HonT  Thaddeus  Steyens,  of  Penn- 
sylyania,  the  champion  of  free  schools  for  all.*'  The  building  is  located  in  square  72,  2l8t 
street,  between  K  and  L,  on  a  lot  embracing  about  11,765  feet.  House  48x88  feet ;  12  rooms 
with  the  one  story  for  a  hall,  or  16  rooms  without  hall,  each  room  seating  60  scholara.  The 
original  plan  was  to  make  the  lower  story  a  hall,  to  be  let  for  public  purposes,  bnt  it  is  believed 
that  the  Trustees  will  decide  to  use  this  yery  desirable  part  of  the  building  for  school  pur- 
poses, which  will  accord  with  the  law  goyeming  the  use  of  the  school  funds.  The  cost  of 
the  house,  finished  and  furnished,  including  lot,  will  probably  be  about  $35,000.  The  hoase, 
furniture,  and  lot  in  Qeorgetown  may  be  estimated  at  $5,000 ;  the  house,  furattare,  and  lot 
on  M  street  at  $4,000 ;  and  the  house,  furniture,  and  lot  on  C  street,  Capitol  Hill,  at  $3,500. 

TRUSTEES  OF  THE  COLORED  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  shows  the  names  of  those  who  haye  served  as  Trustees  together  with  the 
period  of  their  seryice.  The  act  of  Congress  establishing  the  board,  proyides  that  they  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  original  board  was  appointed  July  1, 
1862,  consisting  of  S.  J.  Bowen,  Daniel  Breed,  and  Zenas  C.  Bobbins.  Mr.  Bowen  served 
two  terms  of  three  years  each,  and  was  succeeded  last  year  (1868)  by  William  Syphax,  a 
well-known  and  intelligent  colored  citizen  of  Washington,  who  is  doing  his  work  with  fidelity 
and  excellent  judgment  as  dudrman  of  the  board.  He  was  bom  at  Arlington,  on  the  estate 
of  Mr.  Cnstis,  who  manumitted  the  mother  and  family  when  this  son  was  a  child,  giving 
them  a  house  and  small  tract  of  land  on  the  border  of  the  estate,  which  was  confirmed  to 
them  by  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress.  Mr.  Breed  seryed  two  terms,  the  first  being  a  term  of 
one  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  Albert  G.  Hull,  the  present  City  Collector,  whoae  term  ex- 
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pires  in  1869*  Mr.  Robbius  sorred  one  term  of  two  years  and  was  succeeded  in  the  next 
term  of  three  years  by  Rufiu  Laten,  resigned,  Stephen  J.  W.  Tabor,  resigned,  J.  McClary 
Perkins,  remoTed,  and  G.  £.  Baker,  who  completed  the  term.  Alfred  Jones,  a  prominent 
colored  merchant  of  Washington,  was  appointed  in  ISiST,  his  term  expiring  in  1870,  and  is 
the  tieasnrer  of  the  board. 

THE  TEACHERS. 

• 

The  Trustees  at  this  time,  January,  1869,  report  fifty  schools  In  successful  operation,  forty 
three  in  Washington  and  Beven  in  Georgetown.  The  superintendent,  Mr.  George  F.  T.  Cook, 
had  been  ten  years  the  teacher  of  a  large  colored  private  school  in  Washington  when  ap* 
pointed  to  his  new  position,  and  is  well  educated.  The  schools  are  all  in  charge  of  female 
teachers,  fiAy  in  number,  of  whom  tifenty-five  are  white  and  twenty-five  colored.  The 
majority  of  the  white  teachers  have  been  in  these  schools  from  the  beginuing  of  the  new 
order  of  things,  in  1865,  and  are  remarkably  capable  and  efficient.  There  are  olso  some  very 
superior  colored  teadiers.  Without  in  any  degree  disparaging  others,  mention  may  properly 
be  made  of  Miss  Sarah  L.  Iredell,  who  has  charg^e  of  the  school  in  what  is  known  as  the 
brick  school  house  on  the  Island,  (Washington.)  She  was  educated  at  the  Institute  for 
colored  youth  iu  Philadelphia,  where  she  graduated  with  the  highest  honors.  The  charac- 
ter of  her  scholarship  is  by  no  means  ordinary  or  superficial,  as  the  classical  course  of  that 
excellent  Institution  includes  the  reading  of  Virgil's  Aeueid,  the  Odes  of  Horace,  Cicero's 
Orations,  the  Greek  Testament,  and  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

Among  the  superior  colored  teachers,  the  name  of  Miss  Emma  Brown  may  be  given.  -  She 
has  already  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Georgetown  schools,  and  was  educated 
at  Oberlin.  There  are  also  other  colored  teachers,  educated  at  the  above-named  places,  or 
at  the  Baltimore  convent,  or  elsewhere,  who,  in  ability  and  attainment,  are  quite  equal  to 
holding  important  positions  in  their  profession.  Eighteen  of  the  colored  teachers  are  natives 
of  this  District,  the  others  being  from  the  north,  as  also  are  all  the  white  teachers.  Sixty 
scholars  are  assigned  to  each  teacher  under  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  but  in 
some  localities  this  number  is  exceeded.  The  school  rolls  now  show  an  average  of  about 
fifty-five  to  each  school,  making  a  total  of  about  2,750  on  the  rolls,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  about  2,500.  There  are  eight  schools  in  each  of  the  three  large  school-houses  and 
in  the  new  building,  the  Stevens  school  house,  there  will  be  twelve.  December  1,4.868, 
was  the  time  fixed  for  the  completion  of  the  Stevens  school  house,  but  at  this  date,  January, 
1869,  much  remains  to  be  done,  and  owing  to  want  of  funds,  the  Trustees  have  been  obliged 
to  suspend  some  portions  of  the  work.  This  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  as  the  building  is  so 
much  needed.  If  opened  at  the  time  expected,  every  room  would  have  been  at  once  occu* 
pied,  to  the  great  benefit  of  thoso  schools  and  scholars  for  whom  it  is  intended.*  The 
teacher  in  each  of  these  buildings,  who  has  the  care  of  the  highest  school,  has  also  the 
special  direction  of  all  the  schools  in  the  building.  The  pay  of  the  teachers  is  fixed  at  $50 
per  month,  with  $8  per  month  additional  for  those  who  are  in  charge  of  the  large  buildings. 
The  Trustees,  conceding  this  compensation  to  be  inadequate  to  secure  and  retain  first-rate 
teachers,  hope  ere  long  to  be  able  to  make  it  larger. 

It  should  be  especially  stated  that  the  Trustees  have  made  it  a  prir^ciple  in  selecting  teach- 
ers, to  seek  for  those  haviug  the  best  qualifications,  without  regard  to  color,  subjecting  all 
alike  to  a  rigid  examination.    In  a  circular  issued  September  10,  1868,  the  Trustees  say: 

"  It  is  our  determination  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  schools  by  insisting  on  a  high 
standard  of  qualifications  in  the  teachers.  This  can  bo  done  only  by  employing  the  best 
teachers  that  our  money  will  procure,  irrespective  of  color.  While  we  think  it  right  to  give 
preferencu  in  our  schools  to  colored  teachers,  their  gualiJication$  biing  equals  yet  we  deem  it 
a  violation  of  our  official  oath  to  employ  inferior  teachers  when  superior  ones  can  be  bad  for 
the  same  niouey.  It  is  no  discredit  to  admit  that  the  number  of  colored  teachers,  at  least  in 
this  District,  who  can  compete  successfully  with  those  of  the  hitherto  more  favored  class, 
especially  those  from  the  northern  States,  is  at  present  small.  When  our  young  men  and 
women  shall  have  enjoyed  equal  advantages  for  a  sufiicieut  length  of  time,  we  may  expect 
thia  will  be  changed.  The  present  duty  of  the  Trustees  plainly  is  to  employ  the  best  teachers 
who  offer  themselves. 


KoTK.~Si&ee  tte  above  wat  In  typ«  this  echool'hoaie  bas  been  completed  and  opened. 
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• 

**  The  children  of  the  people  of  color,  for  the  most  part,  can  attend  school  for  bnt  a  few 
years,  when  ihej  mnst  seek  employment  by  which  fo  obtain  a  livelihood ;  it  is,  therefore,  of 
the  highest  importance  that  they  shonld  make  the  most  of  their  brief  time  in  school.  They 
sboula  have  the  best  of  teachers  and  the  best  methods.  The  methods  of  teaching  have, 
within  the  past  few  years,  been  as  much  improved  as  have  those  of  travel  by  the  intrcxlnction 
of  steam.  Teachers,  who  may  have  the  same  amount  of  learning,  differ  greatly  in  their 
ability  to  teach  and  train  young  minds.  A  skilful  teacher,  using  the  best  modem  methods, 
will  accomplish  more  in  one  year,  and  do  it  far  better,  than  a  poor  teacher  will  accomplish 
in  three  years.  We  deem  it,  therefore,  little  short  of  a  crime  against  those  for  whose  ednca- 
tion  we  are  made  responsible  to  knowingly  employ  inferior  teachers  when  better  ones  can  be 
had,  however  worthy  and  deserving  the  former  may  be  in  other  respects." 

CHARACTEa  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Of  these  public  schools,  ^ve  are  classified  as  grammar  schools.  There  was  some  ex- 
travagance in  the  representations  which  attended  the  earlier  efforts  in  the  contraband 
schools.  The  avidity  for  instruction  and  the  advancement  made  by  these  wild  children  from 
the  plantations  filled  the  northern  teachers,  who  engaged  in  the  interesting  work  of  first 
gathering  them  into  places  of  instruction,  with  so  much  astonishment  and  enthusiasm  that 
in  the  novel  and  exciting  work  unreasonable  expectations  were  in  some  degree  indulged. 
There  were  also  many  children  of  the  District  who  mingled  in  those  early  free  schools,  who 
had  already  been  rudely  taught  some  of  the  first  elements.  The  teachers,  not  knowing 
that  there  were  many  of  this  class  in  the  District,  oflen times  supposed  that  the  children 
learned  under  their  instruction  what  in  fact  they  had  learned  before.  With  these  considera- 
tions Tully  in  view,  however,  it  may  stiH  be  justly  affirmed  that  the  progress  of  these  colored 
children  has  been  equally  as  rapid  as  that  of  the  white.  They  seem  to  succeed  in  mathe- 
matics and  other  studies,  which  demand  the  exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  quite  as  well 
as  do  the  children  of  the  lower  classes  among  the  white  population,  and  the  schools  In  all 
the  grades  justify  the  best  hopes  which  have  been  cherished  by  their  friends,  furnishing 
abundant  grounds  for  faith  in  the  capacity  of  the  race  to  rise  to  the  highest  range  of  intel- 
lectual culture,  and  most  certainly  of  faith  in  their  capacity  to  become  sufficiently  intelli- 
gent to  discharge  well  the  prerogatives  of  good  citizens.  The  whole  body  of  white  teacherB, 
who  have  taught  colored  children  in  this  District,  since  the  war,  are  unanimous  in  the 
opinion  that  the  black  children  learn  just  as  rapidly  and  thoroughly  as  do  children  of  any 
other  color.  Thoughtful,  fair  minded  men  and  women,  who  have  carefully  watched  these 
schools  are  compelled,  no  matter  what  their  prepossessions,  to  corroborate  this  judgment 
of  the  teachers.  These  statements  are  made  with  deliberation,  and  are  authorized  by  the 
result  of  very  large  personal  observation  of  the  schools,  as  well  as  large  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  teachers,  on  the  part  of  the  person  who  makes  them.  These  facts  impose  upon 
the  country  an  imperative  and  stupendous  work.  They  show  that  we  have  a  million  of 
colored  children,  almost  entirely  untaught,  yet  capable,  and  intensely  eager  to  learn.  These 
children  must  be  educated  or  the  country  can  scarcely  stand.  How  can  you  build  the  house 
of  which  you  have  never  laid  the  foundation.  Take  no  timely  precaution  against  the  con* 
tagion  to  which  youth  is  exposed,  and  no  future  care  will  cure  the  malady.  Emphatically 
is  this  the  case  with  these  children,  who  have  come  up  out  of  servitude  and  are  subjected 
to  the  most  untoward  home  influences.  They  will  soon  be  out  of  the  reach  of  a  teacher. 
Once  they  are  grown  they  will  never  submit  again  to  become  children.  So  sensible  of  this 
were  the  wise  Lacedemonians  that  when  they  were  required  to  g^ve  fifly  children  as  hosta- 
ges they  chose  rather  to  give  fifty  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  State,  whose  principles 
were  already  formed,  than  children  to  whom  the  want  of  early  instruction  would  be  a  loss 
entirely  irreparable.  It  would  be,  according  to  the  beautiful  expression  of  Pericles,  like 
cutting  off  the  season  of  spring  altogether  from  the  year. 

SCHOOL  FUKDS  AND  THE  FREEDMEM'S  BUREAU. 

In  has  been  seen  in  these  pages  that  much  assistance,  both  in  money  and  material,  and  in 
nany  forms  has  been  contributed  to  the  work  of  colored  education  in  the  District  by  the 
Freedmen*s  Bureau.  In  the,'annual  reports  of  the  Bureau  these  contributions  to  the  uaose 
are  designated  as  derired  from  funds  bearing  different  names,  and  as  the  nature  of  these 
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funds  is  not  well  understood  a  concise  statement  of  their  origin  may  be  found  useful  in  this 
conniHstion. 

Rtfvgees  and  Freedmen^s  Fund, — When  the  war  closed  there  were  found  large  sums  of 
money  in  the  hands  of  various  military  officers,  the  accumulations  resulting  from  incidents 
of  the  conflict.  When  the  Freedmen*s  Bureau  was  organized  these  funds  were  all  called 
into  the  custody  of  its  accounting  officer,  and  to  distinguish  them  from  those  derived  from 
the  regular  appropriations  by  Congress  for  the  support  of  the  Bureau,  are  described  by  the 
Commission  as  the  Refugees  and  Freedmen's  funds,  derived  from  miscellaneous  sources. 
The  chief  of  these  sources  were  the  tax  on  cotton,  wages  retained  irom  the  freedmen  cm- 
ployed  by  the  government  during  the  war,  for  the  relief  of  destitute  freedmeh's  families, 
fines  in  the  provost  courts,  taxes  levied  upon  the  planters  and  men  of  wealth  in  New  Or- 
leans, and  other  parts  of  Louisiana,  for  the  support  of  colored  schools,  proceeds  of  confisca* 
ted  property,  marriage  certificates,  and  contracts.  During  the  first  year  after  the  war 
closed  a  considerable  amount  was  received  from  the  produce  of  farms  and  other  abandoned 
lands,  from  rents  of  buildings  and  lands  held  as  abandoned,  in  all  amounting  to  nearly  a 
million  of  dollars.  The  taxes  upon  cotton,  wages  of  Freedmen  withheld,  fines  in  provost 
CM>urt8,  and  donations  above  specified,  and  moneys  from  sales  of  confiscated  property,  mar- 
riage certificates,  and  contracts,  are  generalized  in  the  reports  as  the  Freed men*s  fund,  bnt 
are  all  embraced  under  the  name  of  Refugees  and  Freedmen's  fund.  This  fund,  which  has 
been  constantly  receiving  additions,  from  the  miscellaneous  sources,  as  well  as  suffering 
depletions  from  its  donati'ms,  was  reduced  in  Angust  last  to  about  $16,000.  In  the  general 
appropriation  act,  approved  March  2,  Itifi?,  is  the  following  clause:  *'Providedf  That  the 
Commissioner  be  hereby  authorised  to  apply  any  balance  on  hand  at  this  date,  of  the 
Refugees  and  Freedmen's  fund,  accounted  for  in  his  last  annual  report,  to  aid  educational 
institutions  actually  incorporated  for  loyal  refugees  and  freedmen.*'  Under  this  provision 
contributions  have  been  made  to  such  institutions  in  this  District,  as  follows : 

The  Howard  University,  Congregationalist,  |25,000;  National  Theological  Institute 
University,  Baptist,  $10,600 ;  St.  Martin's  Female  Academy,  Catholic,  $2,000. 

Retained  Bounty  Fund. — This  is  a  fund  which  accumulated  under  an  order  of  Major  Gen- 
era) B.  F.  Butler,  issued  in  1864,  while  he  was  in  command  of  the  department. embracing  a 
portionof  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  It  was  an  order  fraught  with  wisdom.  This  de- 
partment was,  at  the  time,  thronged  with  State  agents,  offering  very  large  bounties  for  con- 
traband recruits  to  fill  the  State  quotas.  This  order  required  the  State  agent  or  other  person 
not  enlisting  recruits  under  the  direct  orders  of  the  War  Department,  to  pay  one  third  of  the 
bounty,  in  case  of  each  recruit,  into  the  hands  of  the  superintendent  of  recruiting,  and  that, 
in  default  of  such  payment,  the  recruit  should  have  his  papers  so  certified  that  he  could  not 
be  counted  in  any  State  quota.  The  object  was  to  save  the  money  for  the  benefit  of  the 
recruit  and  his  family.  When  General  Howard  came  to  take  charge  of  the  Bureau,  he  very 
discreetly  ordered*  all  the  fund,  which  was  then  scattered  in  the  hands  of  many  officers,  into 
the  custody  of  the  Bureau.  It  amounted  at  that  time  to  $1 15,236  49,  and  was  embraced 
under  the  general  name  of  Refngees  and  Freedmen's  fund,  but  as  it  is  in  no  sense  public 
money,  but  essentially  funds  belonging  to  individuals,  held  in  trust  by  the  government,  it 
has  been  kept  separate  and  paid  over  to  the  legal  claimants  as  fast  as  found.  The  balance 
still  unclaimed,  at  the  close  of  August  last,  was  $24,963  83.  The  Bureau  has  used  $12,000 
of  this  unclaimed  sum  in  the  purchase  of  the  building  in  which  the  preparatory  department 
of  the  Howard  University  was  at  first  held,  and  in  which  the  medical  department  is  now 
temporarily  located.  It  is  leased  to  the  University  at  an  annual  rent  of  ten  per  cent  on  its 
cost,  thus  aiding  the  cause  of  the  colored  race,  at  the  same  time  that  a  liberal  interest  is 
accumulating  on  the  fund.    The  property  has  largely  enhanced  in  value  since  the  purchase. 

School  Fund, — ^This  has  been  treated  as  a  local  fund  by  the  Bureau,  each  assistant  com- 
mitteeman expending  it  in  the  district  in  which  it  may  have  accrued.  It  is  derived  from  a 
f>rovision  in  tho  act  of  Congress  of  July  16,  1866,  which  declares  that  "  the  commissioner 
0bali  have  power  to  seize,  hold,  lease  or  sell  all  buildings  and  tenements,  and  any  lands 
^appertaining  to  the  same,  or  otherwise  formerly  held  undercolor  of  title  by  the  late  so-called 
oonfederate  statea  and  not  heretofore  disposed  of  by  the  United  States,  and  buildings  or 
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lands  beld  in  trast  for  the  same  by  any  person  or  persons,  and  to  nse  the  same,  or  ftppropri- 
ate  the  proceeds  derived  therefrom,  to  the  education  of  the  freed  people."  Nothing  has  been 
received  from  this  source  in  this  District,  and  nothing  expended. 

Tke  General  appropriation, — The  act  of  March  2,  IB67,  appropriated  "for  buildings  for 
schools  and  asylums,  including  construction,  rental,  and  repairs,  live  hundred  thousand 
dollars."  It  is  from  this  appropriation  that  the  assistance  in  erecting  houses  has  been 
extended  in  various  ways  to  the  Trustees  of  Public  Colored  Schools  of  the  District,  and  to 
nearly  all  the  private  enterprises  in  the  District  looking  to  the  education  of  the  colored  people. 
^  Among  the  donations  to  the  public  schools  of  the  District  were  two  sums  of  twenty-five  hun- 
dred dollars  each,  given  in  aid  of  the  two  branch  school  buildings  erected  in  Washington  in 
the  autumn  of  J  867.  Liberal  assistance  has  also  been  given  these  schools  in  the  form  of 
lumber  and  old  barrack  buildings.  From  this  appropriation  also  the  Howard  University 
buildings  are  erecting,  and  the  Colfax  Industrial  building,  aud  aid  has  been  given  to  nearly 
all  the  BchoolB  of  the  District  which  have  the  education  of  the  colored  people  specially  in  view. 

LEGISLATION  1868-'69. 

In  the  early  part  of  July,  1868,  some  of  the  friends  of  education  in  Washington  conceiving 
it  to  be  for  the  interest  of  the  schools  to  have  them  all,  both  white  and  colored,  under  the 
supervision  of  a  single  board  of  trustees,  proposed  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  in  the 
Senate  to  transfer  all  the  duties  of  the  trustees  of  colored  schools  in  Washington  and  George- 
town to  the  trustees  of  white  schools,  abolishing  the  board  of  trustees  of  colored  schools,  but 
leaving  the  schools  themselves  without  any  change  in  relations  and  condition.  The  members 
of  the  committee  in  the  Senate  understanding  from  the  representations  that  this  plan  was  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  leading  colored  people  of  the  two  cities,  through  Mr. 
Patterson,  of  ?.iew  Hampshire,  presented  to  the  Senate  July  3d  the  following  bill,  which  was 
passed  without  discussion  or  dissent : 

**  Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Americu  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  the  several  acts  of  Congress  authorizing  the  appointment  aud 
defining  the  duties  of  a  board  of  trustees  of  colored  schools  in  the  cities  of  Washington  and 
Georgetown,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  so  modified  u  to 
traust'er  all  the  duties  heretofore  imposed  by  said  acts  on  said  trustees  of  colored  schools  to 
the  trustees  of  public  schools  in  said  cities.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  inconsistent  here- 
with are  hereby  repealed/* 

It  should  be  stated  in  justice  to  Mr.  Patterson  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter 
in  committee,  and  presented  the  bill  under  the  suggestions  of  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee who  more  especially  had  the  matter  in  charge.  When  this  action  of  the  Senate  was 
announced  the  colored  people  specially  interested  in  the  schools  went  immediately  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  in  the  House  and  made  their  remonstrance  against  the  measure, 
and  the  bill,  sent  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  in  the  House,  lay  there  till  February 
last,  the  colored  people,  and  in  fact  most  of  those  originally  proposing  the  measure  to  the 
Senate,  supposing,  as  it  appears,  that  it  would  receive  no  further  attention.  It  was,  however, 
February,  1869,  reported  to  the  House,  and  passed,  as  in  the  Senate,  without  debate  or 
opposition.  Its  passage,  however,  created  great  excitement  among  the  colored  people  of  the 
District,  the  great  mass  of  whom  seemed  to  be  utterly  opposed  to  the  measure.  They  held 
a  public  meeting  and  took  formal  action  expressive  of  their  views,  and  on  the  sacceeding 
Sabbath  the  matter  was  presented  in  all  the  colored  churches  of  the  two  cities,  an  over- 
whelming majority  being  found  unqualifiedly  opposed  to  the  act.  At  the  public  meeting 
above  referred  to,  held  in  the  Israel  Bethel  church  February  9,  1869,  at  which  Mr.  John  F. 
Cook  presided,  the  following  resolutions  were  passed : 

"  Whereas  by  an  act  of  Congress  of  May  21 ,  1862,  provision  was  made  for  initiating  a 
system  of  primary  schools  for  the  education  of  colored  children  in  the  cities  of  Washing-ton 
aud  Georgetown,  and  the  execution  of  the  law  was  committed  to  the  boards  of  trustees  of 
public  schools ;  and  whereas  by  said  boards  positively  refusing  said  executive  trust,  it  -was 
made  necessary  that  Congress,  by  another  act  July  11,  lb62,  should  place  the  execution  of 
the  law  in  charge  of  a  separate  board  of  three  trustees  of  colored  schools,  to  be  appointed  bj 
ihc  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and  whereas  that  officer,  in  such  appointments,  has  rendered 
perfect  ^atii^faction  to  us  as  a  people,  and  we  have  been  generally  satisfied  with  the  faitlifai- 
iiiiss  of  said  trustees  of  color^  schools  in  the  discharge  of*  this  trust ;  aud  whereas  the  act 
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recently  passed  by  Confrress  transferring  this  dnty  from  the  tmstees  of  colored  schools  to  the 
trustees  of  public  schools,  thus  sabjectin^  it  to  the  chances  of  beiuf^  again  refused,  or  at  least 
being  negligently  or  indifferently  executed  bv  persons  whose  positions  are  held  by  tenure  of 
local  politics  and  the  prejudices  consequent  thereunto:  Therefore, 

"  Raolved,  That  we,  the  colored  citizens  of  Washington  and  Qeorgetown,  D.  C,  deeply 
regret  the  action  of  Congress  in  making  this  transfer  of  the  schools  ror  colored  children  to 
the  tmstees  of  public  schools  until  some  more  perfect  system  can  be  established  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.'* 

"  Reaolvedf  That  we,  the  colored  citizens  of  Washington  and  Georgetown,  District  of 
Columbia,  do  hereby  tender  our  thanks  to  Messrs.  Albert  G.  Hall,  Alfred  Jones,  and  William 
Syphax,  trustees  of  our  schools,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  trust  committed  to  them, 
and  do  assure  them  of  our  hearty  co-operation  in  all  their  efforts  to  promote  the  educational 
interests  of  our  children." 

The  above  resolutions  were  passed  by  almost  a  unanimous  vote.  The  only  opposition 
made  to  the  action  was  based  upon  the  idea  that  it  was  indiscreet  for  the  colored  people  to 
array  themselves  against  the  action  of  Congress,  which  was  controlled  in  its  measures  by  the 
friends  of  the  colored  race.  The  measure  in  itself  was  not  defended  at  all.  Similar  reso- 
lutions were  adopted  at  crowded  meetings  held  at  the  Nineteenth  street  Baptist  church,  at 
Asbury  chapel,  Union  Bethel  church,  the  Third  Baptist  church,  the  Ebenezer  church,  and 
other  churches.  The  last  meeting  was  held  at  the  Fifteenth  street  Presbyterian  church  to 
take  final  action  on  the  matter.  The  pastor.  Rev.  J.  Stella  Martin,  addressed  the  congre- 
gation, and  the  following  resolution  was  adopted,  but  one  person  voting  in  the  negative: 

^'Besolvedf  That  we  are  in  favor  of  free  schools  and  equal  school  rights,  under  a  school 
system  embracing  white  and  colored  children,  and  therefore  we  deprecate  any  legislation  that 
does  not  abolish  tn  toto  the  present  system,  built  upon  distinctions  of  race  and  color.  We 
especially  deprecate  thdbill  transferrinfi;  the  powers  from  the  boaM  for  colored  schools,  because 
it  leaves  it  optional  with  the  board  to  oe  appointed  under  that  bill,  should  it  become  a  law, 
to  continue  colored  schools ;  and  also  because  the  apportionment  of  the  proposed  board  will 
be  controlled  by  local  politics,  which  one  year  may  put  in  our  friends,  and  the  next  year  our 
enemies,  which  last,  having  the  power  of  keeping  up  distractions  in  schools,  gives  every 
reason  to  believe  they  will  use  that  power.  We  therefore  petition  Congress  most  respectfully 
to  reserve  all  legislation  on  the  subject  till  such  time  as  they  can  pass  a  bill  which  will  make 
us  in  the  matter  of  school  rights  equal  with  all  others  b^ore  the  law;  that  we  may  not  be 
dependent  upon  personal  favor  in  a  matter  so  vital,  nor  exposed  to  political  hostility  in  cir- 
cumstances where  we  are  powerless." 

On  the  13th  of  February,  1869,  the  President  returned  the  bill  without  his  signature,  with 

his  reasons  as  follows : 

**  The  accompanying  paper  (preamble  and  resolutions  of  the  colored  people  on  the  subjject) 
exhibits  the  fact  that  the  legislation  which  the  bill  proposes  is  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the 
colored  residents  of  Washington  and  Georgetown,  and  that  they  prefer  that  the  schools  for 
their  children  should  be  under  the  management  of  trustees  selected  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  whose  term  of  office  is  for  four  years,  rather  than  subject  to  the  control  of  bodies 
whose  tenure  of  office,  depending  merely  upon  political  consiuerations,  may  be  annually 
affected  by  the  elections  which  take  place  in  the  two  cities. 

**The  colored  people  of  Washington  and  Georgetown  are  at  present  not  represented  by  a 
person  of  their  own  race  in  either  of  the  boards  of  trustees  of  public  schools  appointed  by 
the  municipal  authorities.  Of  the  three  trustees,  however,  who,  under  the  act  of  July  11, 
1862,  compose  the  board  of  tmstees  of  the  schools  for  colored  children,  two  are  persons  of 
color.  The  resolutions  transmitted  herewith  show  that  they  have  performed  their  trust  in  a 
manner  entirely  satisiactoiy  to  the  colored  people  of  the  two  cities,  and  no  good  reason  is 
known  to  the  Executive  why  the  duties  which  now  devolve  upon  them  should  be  transferred 
as  proposed  in  the  bill. 

**  With  these  brief  suggestions,  the  bill  is  respectfully  returned,  and  the  consideration  of 
Congress  invited  to  the  accompanying  preamble  and  resolutions. 

••ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

••Washington,  D.  C,  Fthruaty  13,  1869." 

With  the  facts  which  had  been  disclosed  in  relation  to  this  matter  in  view,  Congress  declined 
to  act  farther  upon  the  measure,  and  thus  it  ended. 
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Private  and  incorporated  educational  institutions  for  colored  persons ^  Washington  and  George- 

town^  January,  le5(>^. 


Nome. 


Howard  Univeri*ity,  Normal  and  Preparatory  Department- 

Howard  rnivertity  Law  iicbool 

Howard  Univi-rttity  Medical  school 

Howard  Uuiverblty  (Jolk-giate  Department 

Way  laud  Theological  Somiuary 

Kutiozial  Thcologicul  loHtitate  and  University,  Rey.  £. 

Turuf  V,  D.  D. 
Nationuf  Theological  In&titate  and  UniTeralty,  Rev.  G. 

M.  P.  King. 

New  Eiiglaud  Friends'  Mission  school ■ 

Colfax  hidahtrinl  Hcbool 

Mitis  Walker's  laduKtt  ial  .School 

Orphan  Auylum  ecbool. ■ 

St.  AloyMiuti'ii  Parochial  school 

St.  Mania's  Academy 

St.  Martin's  Parochial  school 

St  Martin's  Academy ■ 

St.  Marthi's  Parochial  Kchool ■ 

Reformed  Presbyterian  Mis»>ion  school 

Miss  Maria  R.  Mann's  Kchooi 

Miss  E.  A.  Cook's  school 

Thomas  H.  Mason's  school 

Joseph  Ambush's  school 

Mw.  C.  W.  Grove's  school 

Mrs.  Louisa  Ricks's  school 

Ulv.  E.  Tnmey's  bcbool— Miss  L.  Warner,  teacher 

Rev.  E.  Turney's  school — W.  Waller,  teaciter 

Rev.  Chauucey  Leonard's  school 


Total 


MQUT  SCHOOLS. 


Colfax  Industrial  school 

Wanbingtou  Christian  Union 

Washington  Christian  Union 

J.  U.  Flvtcher's  school,  (Washington  Christian  Union) 

Rev.  E.  Turney's  school , 

R«v.  E.  Turney's  school , 

Rev.  E.  Turney's  school — W.  Waller,  teacher , 

Rev.  E.  Turnfy's  school — John  Johnson,  teacher , 

Rev.  E.  Turney's  school — Mrs.  Ellen  Reeves,  teacher. , 

St.  Martin's  school 

Rev.  Chauucey  Leonard 

Henry  Thorps 


Total 


Location. 


Bex. 


Seventh  street  and  boundary . 


Nineteenth  and  I  Htrerts 

I  street,  ucarTweuly-thlrd- 


Judiciary  Square 


Thirteenth  street  west,  and  S. . . 

U  aud  Eleventh  str*  I'ts 

Near  boundary,  Filth  i-tn'i't 

Ki(2hth  htrcet.  mar  boundary ... 
First  street,  between  1  aiid  K.  -. 
Yerpjout  Avcnnc  and  L  ttreet.. 
Vermont  Avenue  and  L  street^. . 
Fifteenth  street,  bi't.  L  and  M.. 
Fitieenlh  ►tnet,  bet.  L  ami  M  .. 
Sixth  htrect  weist  near  M  x>>uth.. 

Seventeenth  and  M  t-trcets 

.Sixteenth  street,  bet.  K  and  L.. 
L  street,  near  Twenty-first  west. 

Eleventh  aud  K  streets 

Twenty-third  street  and  Circle.. 

I  street,  near  Seventeeiith 

Bai)tl>t  Ct.urch,  Vi.  A*enue 

Fi.urth  street  east,  near  D  south 
Third  and  U  streets 


R  and  Eleventh  streets 

0  street,  btt.  Fourth  and  Fifth. 

E  stn  et,  Island 

Judiciary  8qanrc 

1  street,  near  Twenty-third...-. 
Baptist  Ct'Urch,  Vt.  Avenue.... 
Baptist  Church,  Pourte»nth  st  . . 
Nineteenth  st.  wett,  ueiU*  b'dry. 

Arlington* 

Filteeuth  street,  bet.  L  and  M  .. 

Comer  Third  aud  G  streets 

Near  Navy  Departmeut 


Mixed... 

Males  . . . 
Midos  . . . 
Male.... 
Mnles  . . . 
Males  . . . 

Mixed... 

Mixed... 

(i?rlM.... 

Women 

Mixed-. 

Girls .... 

Girls ... 

Guts... 

Boys  .., 

Boys   ... 

Mixed... 

M  ixed  -  . . 

Mixed . . 

Mixed... 

Mtxed.. 

Gills.... 

Girls... 

Women 

Mixed... 

Mixed... 


M^xed. 
Mixt  d. 
Mixtd. 
Mixvd. 
Mtn  .. 
Men  .. 
Men  .. 
Men  .. 
Mixed. 
Malrs  . 
Mixed. 
Mules  . 


11*2 

16 

a 
I 

43 

50 

2.-:0 

ao 

70 
55 
83 
40 
45 
30 
30 
SUO 
50 
30 
SO 
65 
S:) 
50 

s:5 

15 
55 


1,(£» 


212 
2:,0 
50 
75 
30 
30 
15 
20 
100 
35 
25 
SO 

792 


«  Not  in  the  District 


Colored  Public  SehoolSt  Washington  and  Geoigetown,  January,  1869. 


Location. 


M  street,  near  Seventeenth  street 

Corner  Seventeenth  aud  I  streets 

Corner  Twenty- fourth  and  F  streets 

Fourteenth  street,  near  canal 

Corner  Thirteenth  and  S  streets 

L  street,  near  Sixteenth  street 

O  street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets  . . . 

C  street  south,  near  Second  street  e&^t 

Comer  ,D  street  north  and  Twelfth  street  east. 
Corner  E  street  south  ani  Ninth  street  west . 
Delaware  Avenue.  U  and  I  streets  south. . ... , 
Georgetown,  East  street 


Total. 


Buildhiga.  property 
of— 


Trastees 

Government 

Government 

Uel.  denominat'ion 

N.  E.  Friends 

Private 

Trustees 

Trustees 

Government 

Trustees  ...-• 

Trustees 

Triutces 


S 

o 

g 


o 


8 
4 
4 

1 
4 

1 

8 
4 
4 
8 
2 
8 


e 

J3 
V 

es 


o 


8 
3 
2 
1 
5 
1 
8 
4 
1 
8 
2 


56     50 


t 

a 


2 
1 
1 
1 
S 


3 
1 


3 
1 
3 


Grade. 


93 

n 
a 
o 

QQ 


1 
1 


2 
1 


2 
2 


18 


ei 
« 

E 

u 

o 


2 
1 


1 


2 

*i 


u 
as 

a 
s 

d 
u 

o 


M 


12     XO 


1  1 
1 


1 

1 


a 


> 


400 

!{•*) 

70 

eijo 

.'.0 
4*\1 

4ti0 
ISO 
350 


4  I  2,333 
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Teachers  of  Colored  Public  Schools, 


Namei. 


V 

%m 

o 


Location  of  schools, 


State. 


E3 

^  S 


pa 


Mitn  Sarah  O.  Brown 

Mrs.  Auaa  P.  Spencer 

Mi:sfl  M.  E.  Brookii 

MiM  Uelfn  A.  Simmons.... 

Mrs.  M.C.  Hart 

Mi**  Mary  E.  Garrett 

MiM  LRura  V.  Fibber 

Miss  Abby  S.  SimmonB 

M ilia  Annie  E.  \Vu«bington. 

MiAi  C.  A.  Jones 

Mil's  Lncv  A.  Barbonr 

Mills  Mary  F.Kiger 

MiiisG.  1.  Fleet 

M'!««R.  H.Elwell 

Miiw  H.  S.  Macomber 

Mi8a  Mary  E.  Oliver 

MiKS  Mxiry  E.  Oove 

Mii»a  Mary  C.  La^rton 

MimS.  ri.  Pi»rce 

Mrs.  Nancy  Warrick* 

MiM  Emma  J.  Ilntchins..., 
Miss  Laura  W.  St^bbins  ... 

Mrs.  K.  II.  DJHbroTr 

Mbis  C.  P.  Withington 

Miss  Annie  L.  Foote 

Mis*  Annio  M.  Wilson 

Miisa  Maria  A.  DorMter 

Miss*  Rachel  J.  Cook 

Mi«s  K.  G.  Crane 

Mij»s  Sarah  Purvis 

Hi«8  Chrintiaua  Nichols  ... 
Mifs  Helen  M.  Gordon  .... 

Hiss  Grace  A.  Dyi»on 

3ibi*  £.  L.  Crane 

Miss  Sarah  L.  Iredell 

Mif9  M.  K.  Nuiton 

MUs  Emma  Prentiss 

Mrs.  K.J.  Brooks 

lfiM>  O.  WirhiiigTon 

Miss  Mary  H.  Goines 

Miss  Mary  E.  Reed 

MiAt  Kliza  G.  RiiodiiU 

Misii  Anna  V.  Tompkins. . . 
JMisa  E.  A.  Chamberlain... 

Sll^s  P.  T.  Chamberlain 

MiHS  C.  W.Moore 

Ifiss  JuUa  Luckett 

Mi^s  Mary  A.  Coiikley  .... 

MiA«  Sophia  P.  Parsons 

Mitf  Martha  C.  Simms 


Total 


1 

1 
1 


25 


25 


M  street,  near  Seventeenth  street. . 
do 


do. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


do. 


Comer  Seventeenth  and  I  streets  . 
do 


'' 


.do. 


Comer  Twenty-fourth  and  F  sts . 

do 

Fourteenth  strt'ot.  near  cnnal  — 

Comer  Thirteenth  and  S  streets. . 

do 


.do. 


.do. 


do. 


L  street,  near  Sixteenth  street  . 
O  St.,  bet  Fourth  and  Fifth  sts. 

do 

do 


do. 


do. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


C  St.  south,  near  Second  st  east. 

do 

do 


.do. 


Cor.  D  St.  north  and  Twelfth  st.  east 
Cor.  E  st.  north  and  Ninth  st  west. 
do 


do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
do. 


Delaware  av.,  near  H  st.  south. 

do 

East  street,  Georgetown 

, do 

do 


do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Massachusetts  ... 

New  Jersey 

Maryland 

Connecticut  .... 
Miuwiichusettg  . . . 
Dist.  Columbia... 

do 

Connecticut  ..... 
Dist  Columbia... 

do , 

do 

do 

do 

Connecticut 

Massachusetts  . . 

do 

do 

do 

....    do 

Dist  Co]uml>la.. 
New  Hampt>blru 
Massachusetts  .. 

do 

Dist  Columbia.. 

do 

New  York 

MastiachusettH  . . 
DiHt  Columbia.. 

Maine   

Penunylvania. . . 
Difst  Columbia. . 
MnsKHchusetts  . . 
Dist  Columbia. . 

Vermont 

Penuttylvunla. .. 
Massachusetts  .. 

Ohio 

Dist  Columbia. . 
Massachusetts  . . 
Dbt  Columbia. . 

do 

Vermont 

Dist  Columbia. . 
Massachusetts  ■ . 

do 

New  Jersey 

Canada 

DistCclumbia.. 

Now  York 

DUt  Columbia. . 


18G7 
IbOd 
11^68 
lHfi5 
l(rGd 
It  (18 
J8G7 

iec.5 

19.')7 
1867 

ibtrr 

18H7 
lfcG7 

ier.5 

1867 

lb07 

16«;6 

1863 

184.7 

1861 

1808 

1864 

186i> 

18t>8 

1867 

181.8 

18G5 

1867 

1865 

1868 

1868 

1865 

1867 

1865 

IStiS 

1867 

18t» 

1867 

1867 

1867 

1868 

1867 

1868 

1864 

18i^ 

1864 

1868 

1868 

1865 

1868 


*  Mra.  Warrick,  an  excellent  colored  teacher,  has  been  already  mentioned  under  her  roulden  name  of  Nancy 
'Wangb,  as  teacher  with  Kev.  Chauncey  Leonard  in  the  Smother's  scbool-houso,  at  the  lime  it  was  destroyed 
by  incf  ndiaries  in  1863.  Soon  after  that  event  she  opened  a  private  school  in  the  Nineteenth-street  Baptist 
CDorch.  subsequently  removing  it  to  L  street,  near  Sixteenth  street,  where  she  continues  to  teach,  having 
from  40  to  50  scholars.  During  most  of  the  present  school  year,  1868-'tiU,  her  school-house  has  been  u.<ed  by 
the  Trustees  of  the  colored  public  schools,  as  they  were  needing  moi^  room,  and  she  was  also  employed  by 
Ukcm  to  coudaH  the  school.    In  April,  1669,  she  resomed  her  private  schooL 
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2.  COLOBEB  SCHOOLS  OF  WASHIKOTOir  COimTT. 

LEGISLATION— 1856,  1862. 

The  earliest  attempt  to  establish  a  sjstem  of  free  schools  in  the  District  outside  the  cities 
was  embraced  in  an  Act  of  Congress  approved  Angust  11,  1856.  Tliis  Act,  however,  was 
not  to  become  valid  nnless  approved  by  '*  a  vote  of  the  majority  of  those  persons  residing  and 
paying  taxes  within  the  limits  of  the  District  in  which  the  poll  is  opened,"  the  act  providing 
for  the  division  of  the  territory  into  seven  school  districts.  The  result  was  the  rejection  of 
the  act  in  every  district.  The  women,  who  were  entitled  to  the  franchise  nnder  the  mcX, 
generally  voting,  it  is  believed,  with  the  majority.  The  36th  section  provided  that  **  those 
who  are  for  this  act  shall  write  on  their  ballots '  school,'  and  those  opposed  *no  school.'  **  It 
resulted  that  those  who  wrote  **  no  school  **  had  it  all  their  own  way,  and  as  this  was  the 
first  experiment  in  giving  the  franchise  to  womeh  by  Congress  the  result  is  the  more  curious. 
Mr.  De  Vere  Burr,  of  district  5,  was  one  of  the  commissioners  under  the  law  of  1856  and  a 
warm  friend  of  the  cause.  In  that  district  three  women  voted,  Mrs.  Ann  McDaniel,  a  laige 
tax  payer,  who  voted  '*  school,"  and  Mrs.  Emily  Beall  and  Mrs.  Washington  Berry,  who 
voted  '  *  no  school." 

Thus  the  matter  rested  till  March  19,  1862,  when  Mr.  Grimes,  chairman  of  the  District  com- 
mittee of  tjie  Senate,  introduced  into  that  body  a  copy  of  the  act  of  1656,  with  the  section 
making  it  optional  with  the  voters  of  the  districts  to  accept  its  provisions  omitted.  It  was 
referred  to  the  D'strict  committee,  who  made  no  changes  in.  its  provisions,  except  such  as 
restricted  the  taxation  exclusively  to  property  owned  by  white  people.  This  exemption  was 
not  a  new  proposition  in  the  Senate,  as  the  same  principle  was  asserted  in  a  bill  for  the 
encouragement  of  free  schools  in  Washington,  which  passed  the  Senate  in  May,  1858,  but 
which  went  to  the  House  District  Committee,  and  was  there  buried.  It  proposed  in  sab- 
stance  to  create  a  new  school  fund  amounting  to  $50,000  from  the  fines  and  forfeitures  in  the 
District,  and  to  pay  annually  from  the  United  States  treasury  to  the  support  of  the  schools 
of  the  city  as  much  as  the  city  raised  for  the  same  purpose  annually,  not  exceeding  $20,000 
a  year.  When  this  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Brown,  of  Mississippi,  chairman 
of  the  District  Committee,  Mr.  John  P.  Hale,  May  15,  1858,  moved  an  additional  section  in 
amendment  as  follows:  ^^And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  taxes  levied  on  the  estates  of 
colored  persons  in  the  city  of  Washington  shall  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  schools  for  the 
education  of  colored  children,  under  the  direction  of  the  government  of  the  city."  In  offering 
the  amendment  Mr.  Hale,  in  terms  of  conciliation,  but  of  melancholy  significance,  appealed 
to  the  reason  and  humanity  of  the  party  then  reigning  in  that  body  as  follows : 

**  I  desire  to  state  that  several  of  these  individuals  have  spoken  of  it  to  me  as  o  case  of 
extreme  hardship  that  the  colored  population  here  are  taxed  for  the  support  of  schools — and 
it  forms  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  the  taxes  contributed — and  whilst  they  are  compelled 
to  pay  taxes,  their  children  have  not  the  slightest  benefit  of  the  schools.  I  do  not  propose  to 
establish  any  mixed  schools  or  anything  else,  but  to  donate  the  taxes  collected  from  this  class 
to  the  education  of  their  own  children  nnder  the  direction  of  the  city  government,  and  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  matter  of  such  plain  justice  that  it  will  hardly  be  denied.  They  are  «a 
oppresud  and  degraded  people,  and  I  think  it  hardly  comports  with  the  magnanimity  of  their 
superiors  to  collect  their  money  and  to  use  it  to  educate  their  own  children.  I  hope  that  this 
proposition  will  commend  itself  to  the  chairman  (Ifr.  Albert  G.  Brown,  of  Mississippi)  of 
the  District  Committee." 

Senator  Brown,  with  large  and  enlightened  ideas  pertaining  to  free  schools  for  his  own 
race,  was  not  willing  to- give  the  slightest  aid,  even  indirectly,  to  encourage  free  schools  for 
the  colored  race.  **The  city  authorities  have  never  made  provision  for  the  education  of 
colored  people,"  said  he,  "and  I  do  not  believe  they  ever  will."  He  would  not  consent  to 
tax  the  colored  people  to  aid  in  their  enlightenment,  but  would  exempt  their  property  from 
taxation  for  support  of  education.  Mr.  Hale,  anxious  to  secure  any  relief,  however  small, 
the  dominant  power  would  give,  immediately  offered  the  following  modification  of  his  amend- 
ment, which  was  accepted  without  debate : 

"  Section  — .  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  the  estates  of  colored  persons  in  the  District 
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of  Columbia  shall  be  entirely  exempted  from  all  taxes  levied  for  schools  and  school-h«asei 
in  the  District." 

Tho  Act  of  Majr  20,  J  862,  which,  as  has  been  stated,  was  copied  mainly  from  the  act  o^ 

Anf^t  11,  ]856,  embraced  amendments  confining  the  taxation  for  white  schools  and  school 

houses  to  property  belonging  to  white  persons,  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Hale's  amendment 

thongh  confined  to  the  territory  ontside  the  cities.    This  bill,  referred  to  the  District  Com 

mittee  March  19,  1862,  was  reported  March  24  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Grimes,  with  th« 

modifications  above  indicated,  and  when  the  bill  was  under  idiscnssion  in  final  debate,  Apri) 

4,  be  offered  as  an  amendment  the  following,  which  was  adopted  as  the  thirty-fifth  section 

of  the  act: 

"Section  35.  And  he  it, further  enacted.  That  the  ssid  levy  court  may,  in  its  discretion^ 
and  if  it  shall  be  deemed  by  said  court  best  for  the  interest  and  welfare  of  tlie  colored  people 
residing  in  such  county,  levy  an  annual  tax  of  one-eighth  of  one  ner  cent,  on  all  the  taxaole 
property  in  said  county  outride  the  limits  of  the  cities  of  Wasningtou  and  Georgetown, 
owned  by  persons  of  color,  for  the  purpose  of  initiating  a  system  of  education  of  colored 
ehildren  in  said  county,  which  tax  siiall  be  collected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tax  named 
in  section  thirteen  of  this  act..  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trustees  elected  under  section 
nine  to  provide  suitable  and  convenient  rooms  for  holding  schools  for  colored  children,  to 
employ  teachers  therefor,  and  to  appropriate  the  proceeds  of  said  tax  to  tho  payment  of 
teachers*  wages,  rent  of  school  rooms,  and  other  necessarv  expenses  pertaining  to  said  schools ; 
to  exercise  a  general  supervision  over  them,  to  establish  proper  discipline,  and  to  endeavor 
to  promote  a  full,  equal,  and  useful  instruction  of  the  colored  children  in  said  county.  It 
shall  be  lawful  for  such  trustees  to  impose  a  tax  of  not  more  than  fifty  cents  per  mouth  on 
the  parent  or  guardian  of  each  chiM  attending  such  schools,  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of 
the  expenses  of  the  school  of  which  such  child  shall  be  an  attendant,  and  in  the  exercise  of 
this  power  the  trustees  may  from  time  to  time  discontimie  the  payment  altogether,  or  may 
graduate  the  tax  according  to  the  ability  of  the  child  and  the  wants  of  the  school.  And 
said  trustees  are  authorizea  to  receive  any  donations  or  contributions  that  may  be  made  for 
the  benefit  of  said  schools  by  persons  disposed  to  aid  in  the  elevation  of  the  colored  popula- 
tion in  the  Distiict  of  Columbia,  and  to  apply  the  same  in  such  manner  as  in  their  opinion 
shall  be  best  calculated  to  effect  the  objecx  of  the  donors,  said  trustees  being  required  to 
accdbnt  for  all  fiinds  received  by  them,  and  to  report  to  the  commissioners  in  accord anca 
with  the  provisions  of  section  twenty-two  of  this  act.'* 

The  Act  was  entitled,  **  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  public  instruction  of  youth  in  primary 
schools  throughout  the  county  of  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  without  the 
limits  of  the  cities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown,"  the  same  as  the  act  of  1856.  Both  acts 
provided  for  the  appointment  of  ** seven  intelligent  inhabitants  of  the  said  county,"  outside 
the  cities,  by  the  levy  court  as  school  commissioners,  and  for  the  division  by  them  of  the 
territory  under  their  jurisdiction  into  seven  school  districts,  which  districts  were  empowered 
to  nuse  money  by  taxation  to  build  school-houses  and  supply  furniture.  The  levy  court  was 
required  annually  to  impose  a  tax  of  one-eighth  of  one  per  cent  on  all  the  assessable  property 
in  said  territory  "owned  by  white  persons.*'  The  individual  districts  were  enjoined  to 
choose  three  district  trustees  to  manage  the  district  affairs,  and  a  district  collector.  In  case 
any  district  should  persist  in  disregarding  the  requirements  of  the  Act,  the  money  annually 
raised  by  the  assessment  of  the  levy  court,  of  which  one-seventh  belonged  to  each  district, 
was  to  be  held  two  years  from  the  refractory  districts,  and  then  to  be  divided  equally  among 
the  districts  which  had  complied  with  the  conditions  of  the  Act.  It  was  soon  found  that  this 
legislation  was  so  imperfect  that  little  would  be  accomplished  under  it  for  white  schools, 
while  for  the  creation  of  a  system  of  public  schools  for  the  colored  people  it  would  contribute 
no  real  assistance  at  all.  It  failed  to  benefit  the  colored  people  because  it  did  not  embrace 
in  its  provisions  the  principle  vital  to  the  free  school  system — that  the  taxable  property  of  the 
State  should  provide  for  the  education  of  all  the  children  of  the  State  without  regard  to  the 
individuals  to  whom  the  property  may  belong,  the  children  of  poverty  and  of  affluence 
standing  on  an  absolute  equality  in  all  the  rights  and  the  privileges  of  the  schools.  The  Act 
of  J 862  was  based  upon  ideas  wholly  averse  to  this  theory.  The  Act  of  1856  contemplated 
only  the  white  race.  The  Act  of  1862  embraced  in  its  provisions  both  the  white  and  the 
colored  races,  but  in  providing  for  the  separate  assessment  of  the  property  belonging  to  the 
two  races  it  ceased  to  be  a  common  school  law  in  any  just  sense  of  the  term.  The  provision 
in  the  amendment  introduced  by  Mr.  Grimes  authorizing  the  commissioners  in  their  discre- 
tion to  fix  a  limited  tuition  to  be  paid  in  the  colored  schools  by  such  as  were  able  to  pay,  and 
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which  was  also  embraced  in  a  section  of  the  bill  pertain iDgf  to  white  schools^  was  another 
foaturo  tendinis  directly  to  foster  tiio  idea  of  ca^tc  and  to  degrade  the  free  school  system  in 
the  public  estimation.  It  was  a  feature,  nroreover,  which  had  been  tried  in  the  white  public 
schools  of  Wasbinpton  for  the  fir«t  third  of  a  century  of  their  hi?torj,  and  repudiated  as  a 
calamitous  experiment  years  beforo  the  passapre  of  this  act.  The  commissioners  early  saw 
that  the  act  was  exceedingly  defective.  At  a  special  meeting  of  the  hoard  February  14,  1^53, 
Dr.  C.  H.  Nichols,  the  president  of  the  board,  after  stating  that  in  his  judgment  the  existing 
law  could  not  bo  made  effectual,  in  the  erection  of  the  school-houses  essential  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  schools  contemplated  in  the  act,  presented  the  dranght  of  a  bill  which  he  bad 
prepared  as  a  substitute  for  the  existing  act,  to  be  put  into  the  bands  of  the  District  Com" 
mittee.  The  bill  was  read  section  by  section  and  approved  by  the  members  present  at  that 
meeting.  In  May,  186:^,  Dr.  Nichols  retired  from  the  board,  but  his  bill  seems  to  have  been 
placed  in  the  binds  of  the  District  Committee  of  the  Senat<j.  On  the  '2H{h.  of  January,  18G4, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  board,  Mr.  S.  P.  Brown,  from  the  committee  on  the  school  act,  reported 
a  new  bill,  which  had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Wiltberger.  February  1,  ]8()4,  this  bill 
was  taken  up,  and,  after  discu.ssion,  adopted  with  some  amendments,  and  the  committee 
instructed  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate  District  Committee. 

THE  ACT  OP  1864. 

This  act,  which  is  the  existing  school  law  for  the  whole  District,  originated  in  a  bill 
brought  into  the  Senate  December  21,  18G3,  and  one  of  the  two  bills  already  mentioned  as 
in  the  hands  of  the  District  Committee.  On  the  9tb  of  February,  1864,  Mr.  Grimes  sub- 
mitted the  Wiltberger  bill,  with  some  modifications,  as  a  substitute  for  the  bill  No.  26,  already 
before  the  Senate,  and  on  February  18  it  was  discussed  at  some  length  in  the  Senate  and 
passed  without  any  opposition,  the  only  controversy  being  upon  the  expediency  of  allowing 
the  commir;»ioner8  $4  per  day  for  actual  service' as  was  provided  in  the  bill,  the  pmvision 
being  finally  by  general  assent  discarded.  The  bill  went  to  the  House  February  19,  was 
referred  to  the  District  Committee  February  2G,  and  was  reported  back  to  the  House  April 
as  by  Hon.  James  W.  Patterson,  then  chairman  of  the  District  Committee  of  that  body, 
with  amendments,  constitnting  substantially  a  new  bill.  On  the  8th  of  June,  when  the 
Senate  bill  came  up  in  the  House,  Mr.  Patterson  moved  the  adoption  of  his  bill  in  the  waj 
of  a  substitute  for  that  of  the  Senate,  and  said : 

'*  As  this  bill  has  not  been  printed,  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  a  word  in  explanation,  especially 
as  it  is  an  important  bill  for  the  District.  It  will  be  observed  by  comparing  the  Senate  bill 
(No.  2G)  with  the  substitute  reported  by  the  House  Committee  that  there  are  several  minor 
amendments,  some  of  them  intended  to  perfect  the  bill,  and  others  designed  to  bring  it  into 
complete  conformity  with  the  best  results  of  the  experience  in  those  States  where  systems  of 
education  have  been  most  liberally  and  successfully  sustained.  In  the  20th  section  we  have 
endeavored  to  give  efficiency  to  the  system  by  requiring  all  penalties  and  forfeitures  imposed 
for  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  certain  officers, 
who  are  made  the  custodians  of  this  fund  and  are  required  to  expend  it  for  school  purposes. 
But  the  most  important  feature  of  the  amendment  is  to  be  found  in  the  17th  and  18th  sections, 
and  in  the  proviso  to  the  19th  section,  which  provides  for  separate  schools  for  the  colored 
children  of  the  District.  To  accomplish  this  we  have  provided  that  such  a  proportion  of  the 
entire  school  fund  shall  be  set  apart  for  this  purpose  as  the  number  of  colored  children, 
between  tfie  ages  of  six  and  seventeen^  bears  to  the  whole  number  of  children  in  the  District. 
These  are  the  principal  points  of  difference  between  the  Senate  bill  and  the  substitute  reported 
by  the  Committee  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  may  say  that  the  committee  were  unani- 
mous in  their  approval  of  these  provisions,  and  I  trust  that  that  foreshadows  the  unanimity 
in  the  House.  We  may  have  differences  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  in 
respect  to  slavery,  but  we  all  coucur  in  this,  that  we  have  been  brought  to  a  juncture  in  onr 
national  affairs  in  which  four  millions  of  a  degraded  race,  lying  below  the  average  civilization 
of  the  ago  and  depressed  by  an  almost  universal  prejudice,  are  to  be  set  free  in  our  midst. 
The  question  now  is,  what  is  our  first  duty  in  regard  to  them  7    I  think  there  con  be  no 
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difference  of  opinioo  on  ibis,  that  it  is  our  daty  to  give  to  this  people  the  means  of  education, 
that  they  may  be  prepared  for  all  the  privileges  which  we  may  desire  to  give  them  hereafter." 
The  hill  was  adopted  without  opposition  June  B,  J8G4.  'The  following  are  the  sections  to 
which  Mr.  Patterson  called  attention,  and  which  constitute  the  only  legislation  of  solid 
substance  ever  enacted  by  Cougress  for  the  establishment  of  colored  schools  in  the  District, 
embracing  in  their  provisions  the  cities  as  well  as  "the  county  parts:'* 

"  Section  17.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  commissioners  to  provide  suitable  and  con* 
venient  houses  or  rooms  for  holding  schools  for  colored  children ;  to  employ  and  examine 
teachers  therefor,  and  to  appropriate  a  proportion  of  the  school  funds,  to  oe  determined  by 
the  numbers  of  white  and  colored  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  seventeen  years,  to 
the  payment  of  teachers*  wages,  to  the  building  or  renting  of  school-rooms,  and  other  neces* 
sary  expenses  pertaining  to  said  schools ;  to  exercise  a  general  supervision  over  them,  to 
establish  proper  discipline,  and  endeavor  to  promote  a  thorough,  equitable,  and  practical 
education  of  colored  children  in  said  county.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  said  commissioners  to 
impose  a  tax  of  not  niore  than  fifty  cents  per  month  for  each  child  on  the  parents  or  guardians 
of  children  attending  said  schools,  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  school 
of  which  said  child  shall  be  an  attendant ;  and  in  the  exercise  of  this  power  the  commissioners 
may,  from  time  to  time,  discontinue  the  payment  al  together,  or  may  graduate  the  tax  according 
to  the  ability  of  said  tax-payers  and  the  wants  of  the  school :  Providttd,  That  no  child  shall 
be  excluded  from  such  school  on  account  of  the  inability  of  the  parent  or  guardian  to  pay 
said  tax.  And  said  commissioners  are  authoiized  to  receive  any  donations  or  contributions 
that  may  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  said  schools  by  persons  disposed  to  aid  in  the  elevation 
of  the  colored  population  in  the  District  of  Columbin,  and  to  supply  the  same  in  such  manner 
as  in  their  opinion  shall  be  best  calculated  to  effect  th&objects  ot  the  donors,  said  commis- 
sioners being  required  to  account  for  all  funds  received  by  them,  and  to  report  to  the  levy 
court  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  nine  of  this  act. 

**8ec.  J8.  The  first  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  *An  act  providing  for  the 
education  of  colored  children  in  the  cities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown,  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes,*  bo  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed ;  and  that  from  and 
after  the  passage  of  this  act  i|  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  cities  of 
Washington  and  Georgetown,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  pet  apart  each  year  from  the 
whole  fnnd  received  from  all  sources  by  such  authorities,  applicable  under  existing  provisions 
of  lav7  to  purposes  of  education,  such  proportionate  part  toereof  as  the  number  of  colored 
children  between  the  atsts  of  six  artd  seventeen  years  in  the  respective  cities  bear  to^  the 
whole  number  thereof,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  sustaining  public  schools  in  said 
cities  for  the  education  of  colored  children ;  that  the  said  proportion  shall  be  ascertained  by 
the  last  reported  census  of  the  population  of  said  cities  made  prior  to  said  appointment,  and 
shall  be  regulated  at  all  times  thereby  ;  and  that  the  said  fund  shall  be  natd  to  the  tnistees 
appointed  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  eleven,  eighteen  hunared  and  sixty-two, 
entitled  '  An  act  relating  to  schools  for  the  education  of  colored  children  in  the  cities  o£ 
Washington  and  Georgetown,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,*  to  be  disbursed  by  them  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  said  act. 

**Sec.  19.  One-fourth  part  of  all  the  moneys  now  in  the  hands  of  the  marshal  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  of  any  other  officer  of  said  District,  which  have  accrued  from  fines, 
penalties,  and  forfeitures  imposed  for  the  violations  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  within 
said  District,  shall  be  by  such  officer  or  officers  paid  to  the  *  board  of  commisHionors  of  primary 
schools  of  Washington  county.  District  of  Columbia,'  one-fourth  part  to  tho  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Georgetow^n,  and  the  remaining  two-fourths  thereof  to  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Wash- 
ing^ton ;  the  said  suras,  so  paid  to  the  said  commis^^ioners  aud  the  said  mayors,  to  constitute 
in  their  hands  funds  for  the  support  of  primary  schools  within  the  said  county  aud  public 
schoohiin  said  cities  in  the  proportions  aforesaid.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  marshal 
and  other  officers  to  pay  over  every  three  months,  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  all 
money  coming  into  tneir  hands  in  the  manner  aforesaid,  to  the  said  board  of  commissioners 
of  primary  schools  and  to  the  said  mayors,  in  the  proportions  aforesaid,  for  the  use  of  the 
said  primary  and  public  schools,  any  law  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding:  Provided^  That 
the  funds  thus  obtained  for  educational  purposes  shall  be  applied  to  the  education  of  both 
white  and  colored  children,  in  the  proportion  of  the  numbers  of  each  between  the  ages  of 
six  an^  seventun  yeafs  as  determined  by  the  latest  census  report  that  shall  have  been  made 
prior  to  such  appointment ;  and  the  mayors  of  the  aforesaid  cities  of  Georgetown  and  Wash- 
ington are  hereby  authorized  and  instructed  to  pay  over  such  part  thereof  as  may  bo  appli- 
cable, under  the  provisions  of  this  section  and  the  proviso  thereto,  to  the  education  of  colored 
children  in  the  aforenamed  cities,  to  the  trustees  appointed  under  the  act  of  July  eleventh, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  entitled  *  An  act  relating  to  schools  for  the  education  of 
colored  children  in  the  cities  of  Georgetown  and  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,' 
to  be  used  for  the  education  of  colored  children  according  to  the  provisions  of  law ;  and  the 
aforenamed  officers  failing  to  pay  over  the  moneys  as  aforesaid  shall  be  liable  to  the  penalty 
imposed  by  the  second  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  twelfth,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two,  entitled  '  An  act  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  fines  and  penalties  collected 
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hj  and  paid  tbo  justices  of  the  peace  in  the  District  of  Columbia  under  tbe  acts  of  Congress 
approved  the  third  and  fifth  of  August,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses/ " 

THE  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

The  act  of  1864,  as  the  bill  came  from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Patterson  and  became  a  law, 
embraces  ttie  true  ideas  of  the  free  school  system  as  enunciated  with  such  terseness  and  force 
by  Mr.  Grimes  and  Mr.  Morrill.  Under  its  operations  the  friends  of  common  schools  wers 
inspired  with  new  energy,  and  the  colored  schools  were  now  immediately  brought  into  con- 
sideration as  an  established  fact  in  the  county.  The  provision  authorizing  the  commission's 
to  impose  a  tuition  upon  children  whose  parents  might  be  able  to  pay  is  retained  in  the  law 
of  1866,  and  must  have  found  place  in  Mr.  Patterson's  very  excellent  bill  through  inadvert- 
ence in  the  collating  of  the  various  bills  which  came  before  him. 

The  old  board  of  commissioners  and  its  officers  were  continued  under  the  new  law,  and 

some  of  the  members  took  hold  of  the  work  imposed  upon  them  with  much  energy  and  public 

spirit,  while  others  seem  to  have  done  nothing.    There  was  soon  disclosed  in  the  board  a 

decided  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  act.    Some  members  of  the  board 

understood  it  to  provide  for  the  division  only  of  that  portion  of  the  school  fund  derived  from 

fines  and  forfeitures  between  the  white  and  colored  schools  according  to  the  number  of  white 

and  colored  scholars,  while  that  portion  derived  from  taxation  was  to  be  divided  exclusively 

among  the  white  schools.    Other  meiibers  believed  that  the  entire  fund  should  be  divided 

between  the  white  and  colored  schools.    At  a  meeting  of  the  board  December  15,  1864, 

Commissioner  Wiltberger  proposed  the  issue  of  an  order  directing  the  funds  derived  from 

taxation  to  be  used  exclusively  for  white  schools.    Pending  the  discussion  on  this  qaestion, 

Mr.  Miller  offered  the  following : 

'*  Resolved f  That  this  board  take  a  vote  to  determine  whether  t^ie^colored  schools  are  entitled 
to  a  proportion  of  the  school  fund  arisio'g  from  taxes  under  the  law  of  Congress  approved 
June  25,  1864." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was,  two  yeas — George  Mathiot  and  David  Miller ;  three  nays— 
C.  H.  Wiltberger,  B.  W.  Keyser,  and  B.  T.  Swart.  /  The  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Wilt- 
berger, to  the  effect  that  the  fines  should  be  divided  according  to  the  number  of  scholars 
between  the  white  and  colored  schools,  and  that  the  money  from  taxation  should  be  used 
exclusively  for  the  white  schools,  was  then  adopted.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  board, 
February  2,  1865,  Mr.  Miller  offered  a  resolution  affirming  the  following  opinion  of  the  levy 
court,  dated  January  9, 186S: 

'*  Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  court  the  school  commissioners  of  the  county  of 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  are  required  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  25, 
1864,  to  appropriate  the  money  derived  from  all  sources,  and  constituting  the  school  fund  for 
the  support  of  schools  for  white  and  colored  children  residing  in  said  county  in  the  proportion 
that  said  white  and  colored  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  seventeen  years  have  to 
each  other  in  numbers  according  to  the  last  census." 

Of  the  four  commissioners  present  at  this  meeting,  Messrs.  Miller  and  Mathiot  voted  in  the 
affirmative,  and  Messrs.  Swart  and  Wiltberger  in  the  negative.  Mr.  Wiltberger,  on  the.other 
hand,  produced  a  written  opinion  from  Joseph  H.  Bradley,  sr.,  arguing  at  some  length  that 
the  terms  of  the  act  confined  the  distribution  of  the  funds,  for  the  benefit  of  colored  schools 
exclusively  to  that  portion  derived  from  the  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures.  Meanwhile  the 
levy  court  took  more  distinct  action,  declaring  to  the  board  in  a  resolution  that  any  distribu- 
tion of  the  funds  which  did  not  give  the  colored  schools  the  same  share  of  the  moneys  accruing 
from  taxation  that  was  conceded  by  the  board  to  them  from  the  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures 
would  be  deemed  by  the  court  an  unlawful  distribution.  Soon  after  this  action  of  the  levy 
court  the  board,  at  a  meeting  April  20,  1865,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Wiltberger,  voted,  without 
dissent,  to  divide  the  school  money  as  instructed  hy  the  levy  court  from  and  after  Jalj  1, 
1864,  and  this  decision  was  executed. 

In  the  work  of  1864  and  1865,  under  the  new  act,  the  commissioners  became  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  magnitude  of  the  enterprise  to  be  made  sensible  that  the  funds  accruing 
under  the  provisions  of  that  act  were  entirely  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  the  cause.  For 
white  Bchoeis  a  house  had  been  built  in  district  No.  2  hi  1864 ;  a  house  in  No.  1  and  in  No.  6 
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in  1865,  while  for  tho  colored  schools  thexommissioners  had  attempted  nothing  in  the  matter 
of  building  houses  at  all.    Although  at  first  the  white  people  were  to  a  very  large  extent 
opposed  to  schools  and  school-houses,  and  hostile  to  the  school  act,  there  were  always  some 
sterling  friends  of  the  cause  in  every  district-,  while,  under  the  operations  of  the  schools  for 
two  or  three  years,  many  others  had  become  friendly  to  the  free  school  system.    The  colored 
people,  who  were  originally  unanimous  for  the  schools,  had  year  afler  year  grown  more  and 
more  anxious  and  restless  in  their  destitution.    Under  the  pressure  upon  them,  the  commis- 
tioners  at  a  meeting  May  3,  1866,  appointed  a  committee  to  present  their  case  to  Congress, 
The  committee  reported  June  7,  1866,  that  they  had  waited  on  Mr.  Qrimes,  chairman  of  the 
District  committee,  who  gave  them  no  encouragement.    They  asked  for  ($5,000)  five  thousand 
dollars,  and  in  the  civil  appropriation  bill  approved  July  2d,  1866,  the  sum  of  (910,000)  ten 
thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  **for  the  payment  in  part  for  the  purchase  of  sites  and 
the  erection  of  school-houses  in  the  county  of  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia." 
This  money,  which  had  mostly  come  into  the  bands  of  the  commissioners  late  in  the  autumn 
of  1866,  the  last  requisition  being  received  by  them  in  February,  1867,  was  nearly  all 
expended  for  school-houses  in  1866.    At  a  meeting  of  the  board  January  3,  1867,  it  was 
voted  to  divide  the  appropriation  between  the  white  and  colored  schools  according  to  the 
nnmber  of  scholars,  as  it  had  been  decided  to  divide  the  other  funds.    They  assumed  that 
this  required  one-third  to  be  set  aside  for  colored  schools — the  number  of  children  five  years 
old  and  under  twenty,  white,  1,203;  colored,  574,  being  the  basis  of  distribution.    This 
appropriation,  it  would  appear  from  the  records,  was  not  divided  by  the  commissioners  as  it 
came  into  their  possession, .the  portion  belonging  to  each  class  being  kept  by  itself  with  its 
accruing  interest,  but  was  used  in  common,  no  account  being  taken  of  the  periods  in  which 
the  disbursements  for  the  white  and  the  colored  schools  were  made,  and  the  same  has  been 
the  rule  with  the  rest  of  the  school  funds.    Otherwise  the  application  of  the  funds  seem  to 
have  been  justly  made  upon  the  basis  above  stated.    The  resolution  approved  March  29, 1867, 
requiring  a  new  enumeration  of  the  children  of  the  District,  was  enacted  specifically  to  place 
the  colored  people  in  a  more  equitable  position  in  the  distribution  of  the  school  funds  than 
they  occupied  under  the  census  of  1860.    This  census  was  completed  on  the  1  Ith  of  Novem- 
ber, 1867,  and  the  school  act  of  November  25,  1^64,  had  provided  that  in  the  division  of 
school  funds  the  proportion  should  '*be  ascertained  by  the  last  reported  census,"  prior  to  the 
distribution.    Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  there  was  no  specific  distribution,  the  expenditures 
being  made  from  a  fund  in  common,  it  would  only  be  just,  in  making  up  the  final  settlement 
of  the  account  between  the  two  classes  oi  schools  when  the  building  operations,  still  incom- 
plete, shall  be  finished,  to  give  the  colored  people  the  benefit  of  the  new  census. 

Two  school-houses  for  colored  schools  were  built  in  1866  and  two  in  1867,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1868  the  commissioners  found  their  treasury  again  empty,  with  their  schools  well  tilled 
with  children  and  more  houses  imperatively  demanded.  At  a  meeting  of  the  board  February 
6,  1868,  a  motion  was  made  to  close  all  the  schools  at  the  end  of  the  month.  This  was 
amended,  making  it  conform  to  the  terms  of  a  resolution  passed  August  1,  18G7,  providing 
for  their  close  April  1,  1863,  but  allowing  the  teachers  who  desired  to  continue,  taking  their 
chances  for  pay  when  there  should  be  funds  in  the  treasury,  and  the  motion  was  in  this  form 
passed,  six  in  the  affirmative  and  one  in  the  negative.  Soon  afler  this  time  another  application 
was  made  to  Congress  for  relief,  and  with  the  prospect  of  success  the  schools  were  continued, 
and  maintained  through  that  school  year  without  any  foreign  aid,  the  teachers  being  generally 
promptly  paid.  On  the  20th  of  July,  1868,  Congress  made  a  second  appropriation  of  ($10,000) 
ten  thousand  dollars  ''for  the  purchasing  of  suitable  cites  for  the  erection  of  additional  school- 
houses,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  schools  in  the  county  of  Washington,  outside  of  the  limits 
of  the  cities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown,  the  same  to  be  expended  under  the  direction 
of  the  levy  court  of  the  county  of  Washington,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior."  This  appropriation  has  been  about  three-fourths  expended— $4,000  to  pay 
teachers  and  $2,728  50  for  a  colored  school-house  in  district  7,  and  several  hundred  dollars 
on  the  colored  school-house  in  district  I.  The  levy  court  approved  of  the  above  use  of  the 
$4,000,  with  the  understanding  that  it  should  be  refunded,  and  they  increased  tho  tax  from 
i  per  cent,  to  7-20  in  order  to  meet  the  emergency. 
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The  District  of  Columbia  contains  about  fifty-two  square  miles  exclusive  of  the  bed  of  the 
Potomac,  the  westerly  boundary  of  tlie  District  bein^  the  Virginia  shore  of  the  river  at  low 
water  mark.  The  two  cities  contain  less  than  fifteen  square  miles.  This  gives  at  least 
tbirty-soven  square  miles  in  the  county  outside  the  cities.  The  school  districts  vary  in  size, 
ranging  in  area  from  about  four  to  six  square  miles,  the  smallest  of  the  seven  being  No.  3, 
the  others  being  each  from  about  four  and  a  half  to  about  five  and  a  half  square  miles  in  area. 
The  school-hou»e  in  district  No.  1  is  srtme  two  and  a  half  miles,  and  in  No.  2  less  than  that 
distance,  beyond  the  limits  of  Georgetown,  and  in  the  other  districts  the  houses  range  from  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  to  double  that  distance  from  the  limits  of  Washington,  around  the  borders 
of  which  they  are  ranged.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  division  into  school  districts, 
orsginally  fixed  in  18G2,  except  a  small  alteration  early  made  in  the  line  between  No.  6  and 
No.  7.  The  division  of  the  county  is  based  upon  the  plan  made  in  the  act  of  1856,  the  lan- 
guage of  which  act  has  been  successively  copied  into  the  two  subsequent  acte.  The  popa- 
lation  has  not  only  very  largely  increased  since  that  date,  but  it  has  also  been  entirely  revo- 
lutionized as  to  its  chief  localities.  Another  consideration,  and  that  which  especially  con- 
cerns the  subject  in  hand,  is  the  fact  that  the  division  in  1856  was  made  by  Congress  with 
exclusive  reference  to  the  ichite  population.  In  any  subsequent  legislation  the  particulars 
here  suggested  should  be  carefully  considered.  The  decennial  census  soon  to  be  taken,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  will  furnish  a  detailed  enumeration  of  the  population,  the  children  of  the  pre- 
scribed school  age,  the  area  and  the  taxable  property  of  each  of  the  school  districts,  as  well 
as  like  facts  in  detail  pertaining  to  Washington  and  Georgetown.  The  census  report  of  1860 
does  not  give  thd  area  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  no  census  since  the  retrocession  of 
Alexandria  has  given  it  correctly.  In  the  census  of  I860  the  enumeration  of  the  population 
is  quinquennial,  and  consequently  the  number  of  children  between  5  and  20  instead  of  6  and 
/  18  years  of  age  was  assumed  as  the  basis  of  calculation  in  the  division  of  the  fund  distributed 
prior  to  the  census  of  November,  1867,  and  this  basis  is  still  adhered  to,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  that  all  moneys  accruing  to  the  school  fund  subsequent  to  the  census  of 
November  11,  1667,  including  the  $10,000  given  by  Congress,  should  be  divided  on  the  basis 
of  that  census,  which  gives  a  percentage  in  the  county  of  Washington  of  3^.89  in  the  place 
»f  32.35  under  the  census  of  1860. 
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Census  returns,  1860. 
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MRS.  CARRG(LL*S  SCHOOL,  (DISTRICT  NO.  G.) 

The  first  colored  scliool  in  the  District,  outside  of  the  limits  of  the  two  cities,  was  established 
by  Mrs.  David  Carroll  in  August,  1861,  and  it  was  the  first  established  in  the  District  specially 
intended  for  edacatinn:  slave  childien.    The  earliest  contraband  school  opened  in  Wash- 
ington was  not  started  till  the  spring  of  1662.    David  Carroll  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
colored  Presbyterian  church  of  Washington,  an  original  elder  in  the  church,  a  man  of 
property  and  superior  ciaracter.    This  family  went  out  to  the  farm-house^belongtng  to  Mr. 
Cornelius  T.  Boyle,  beyond  Benning's  bridge,  across  the  Eastern  Branch,  and  took  up  th^ 
residence,  shortly  after  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  with  a  view  of  buying  the  farm.    The 
next  Sabbath  after  they  became  occupants  of  the  premises.  Rev.  Selby  B.  Scaggs,  a  white 
Methodist  preacher  and  a  farmer  in  that  neighborhood,  locked  up  the  chapel  in  which  he 
was  wont  to  preach,  and  when  the  people  came  to  the  church  they  found  him  patroUiDg, 
key  in  hand,  in  front  of  the  house,  and  declaring  that  he  would  have  no  more  praying  for 
the  President  and  the  success  of  the  Union  arms  on  his  premises.    It  appeared  that  the 
pious  officers  and  soldiers  from  the  neighboring  forts  bad  taken  part  in  the  Sabbath  servicei 
and  given  this  offence  to  the  pastor.    In  this  emergency  the  colored  people  were  invited  to 
hold  their  services  and  Sabbath  school  at  the  Boyle  farm-house  on  that  day.    They  did  so, 
and  David  Carroll  addressed  them,  urging  the  building  of  a  church  in  which  the  prayer  for 
the  Union  would  bo  justified.    John  Payne,  a  colored  farmer,  offered  a  lot  on  his  farm,  and 
contributions  to  start  the  building  operations  were  gathered,  to  the  amount  of  fifty  doDan, 
on  the  spot.    They  also  fixed  upon  a  neighboring  grove  for  a  temporary  place  of  worship, 
and  a  stand  and  seats  were  erected  there  in  camp-meeting  style  the  ensuing  week.    The 
next  Sunday  Rev.  Mr.  Simpson,  a  private  in  company  F,  of  the  10th  New  York  heavy 
artillery,  on  duty  at  Fort  Meigs,  preached  tho  inauguration  sermon  in  the  grove ;  also  the 
dedication  sermon  in  their  new  house  just  three  months  from  that  day.    Mr.  Deane,  a  white 
•-esident,  kindly  allowed  the  colored  people  to  take  all  the  timber  for  the  church  from  his 
woodland,  which  had  been  prostrated  by  military  orders.    The  weather  on  oTerj  Sunday  o) 
(he  three  months  was  fair,  and  this  is  recounted  by  these  people  as  a  special  providence  to 
Ihem.    The  Sunday  school,  which  had  been,  maintained  with  the  greatest  interest  at  the 
Boyle  farm-house,  was  moved  into  the  new  house  with  the  transfer  of  the  meeting  from  the 
grove,  and  from  that  time  the  house  has  been  crowded  with  scholars,  old  and  young,  many 
of  them  coming  five  or  six  miles  to  enjoy  the  weekly  privileges.    The  first  teachers  were 
mostly  Christian  soldiers  from  the  forts,  but  those  who  were  the  early  scholars  have  now 
tlie  entire  management  of  the  school,  including  the  superintendent,  John  II.  Jackson,  son 
of  Rev.  Nathaniel  Jackson,  an  intelligent  colored  pieacher,  who  owns  a  place  in  that  neigh* 
borhood  and  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  building  the  house,  which  they  named  Jones  Chapel, 
in  honor  of  another  colored  preacher  who  owns  a  small  farm  in  that  vicinity,  and  who  is 
widely  known  in  the  District  as  a  venerable  and  industrious  man.    Most  of  the  early  scholars 
have  become  members  of  this  church.    It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  colored  church  and 
school,  which  have  done  so  much  good  to  these  down-trodden  people,  were  organized  and 
for  a  time  maintained  upon  the  premises  of  que  of  the  most  extreme  and  uncompromising 
men  who  plotted  treason  in  this  District  before  the  war  and  went  foremost  into  the  rebellioD, 
serving  as  surgeon  in  the  rebel  army  through  the  conflict.    The  books  for  the  Sabbath  school 
were  at  first  procured  by  contributions  taken  up  in  thp  church  and  school,  bat  afterwards, 
Mrs.  Carroll,  who  at  first  had  the  entire  charge  of  the  school,  procured  them  from  the  man- 
agers of  the  Soldiers'  Free  Library  in  Washington.    The  officers  and  soldiers  coutributt  J 
generously  and  gave  great  encouragement  to  the  work  in  all  its  stages. 

The  dai/ school. —'blvB,  Carroll  opened  a  day  school  in  the  Boyle  house  with  twenty  children 
the  same  week  in  which  she  started  the  Sunday  school.  The  number  rapidly  increased  to 
double  tliat  number,  and  as  the  colored  people  from  the  Maryland  plantations  pressed  inside 
the  District  tho  school  filled  nearly  the  whole  house,  numbering  at  some  periods  nearly  or 
quite  a  hundred.  Mrs.  CarrolPs  daughter  by  a  former  husband.  Miss  Rebecca  T.  Gordon, 
was  assistant  in  the  school,  which  was  continued  with  undiminished  success  till  April,  Ji^65. 
Mr.  Carroll  having  died  the  previous  year,  the  family  returned  to  their  house  in  Washington. 
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Tbe  school  was  then  taken  in  charge  by  Miss  Ellen  M.  Jackson,  the  daughter  of  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Jackson,  and  transferred  to  her  father's  hoose.  She  was  soon,  however,  compelled 
by  failing  health  to  suspend  her  work,  and  died  in  thai  summer.  There  was  no  day  school, 
therefore,  through  the  summer  and  autumn,  but  in  January,  1666,  Mr.  A.  E.  Newton,  the 
superintendent  of  the  schools  in  Washington  and  Georgetown,  visited  that  locality  and 
promptly  established  a  school  in  the  Jones  Chapel,  employing  Frederick  A.  Lawton,  a  white 
man  from  the  north,  as  the  teacher.  There  was  at  this  time  more  open  hostility  to  colored 
schools  than  had  been  manifested  during  the  war  when  the  military  forces  held  control.  No 
white  family  in  the  neighborhood  would  board  a  teacher  of  a  colored  school  at  this  time,  and 
there  was  no  colored  family  in  suitable  condition  to  receive  a  boarder.  Mr.  Lawton  found  a 
home  with  Mr.  Tabor,  a  Union  man,  who  had  fled  from  Viiginia  with  his  wife  and  built  a 
rough  shelter  in  a  forest  a  mile  from  the  chapeL  Mr.  Tabor,  a  native  of  New  York  State, 
was  a  man  of  intelligence  who  had  seen  better  fortunes,  and  his  wife  was  a  woman  of  refine- 
ment. They  had  lost  everything,  and  purchasing  a  piece  of  land  here  they  were  living  in 
such  a  shanty  as  they  were  able  to  build  in  their  poverty.  Mr.  Lawton  and  the  family  suf- 
fered with  cold  the  first  winter,  but  the  house  was  improved  in  the  summer,  and  he  lived 
with  them  during  the  two  years  in  which  he  taught  the  school.  Mr.  Lawton  was  supported 
the  first  year  wholly  by  an  association  of  Universalists  of  Auburn,  New  York,  through  the 
New  York  Freedmen*s  Relief  Association,  and  in  part  by  the  same  association  the  second 
year,  1867-68,  the  commissioners  of  primary  schools  assuming  most  of  his  support  in  the 
latter  named  school  year.  His  school  during  the  two  years  averaged  at  different  periods 
from  40  to  60  scholars.  Mr.  Lawton  was  elected  teacher  by  the  school  commissioners  August 
16,  1866,  but  as  the  pay,  $37  50  per  month,  voted  by  the  school  board  April  5,  1866,  to  all 
teachers,  male  and  female,  of  colored  schools,  was  so  manifestly  inadequate,  Mr.  Newton,  in 
order  to  retain  his  services  and  to  continue  the  school  with  efficiency,  added  $10  per  month 
from  the  funds  of  the  association. 

Mrs.  Carroll,  well  known  as  one  of  the  capable  colored  teachers  of  Washington  for  twenty- 
five  years,  under  the  name  of  Charlotte  Gordon,  was  born  and  grew  to  womanhood  a  slave 
in  Alexandria.  Her  owner,  Mrs.  Mary  Fletcher,  a  good  woman,  believed  in  educating  her 
servants  and  practiced  her  faith.  She  sent  this  child,  Charlotte  Pankus,  to  the  best  schools 
accessible  to  colored  children  in  that  city  from  the  earliest  school  age.  Sylvia  Morris,  Alfred 
Parry,  and  Joseph  Ferrell  were  the  excellent  colored  teachers  whose  schools  she  attended. 
Ferrell,  of  whom  mention  has  been  elsewhere  made  as  a  man  of  remarkable  abilities,  was 
sent  to  the  penitentiary  accused  of  furnishing  passes  to  his  enslaved  brethren  who  run  for 
freedom.  He  was  sentenced  for  a  term  of  seven  years,  and  coming  out  at  the  end  of  this 
term,  was  immediately  seized  on  a  second  accusation  and  sentenced  to  a  second  term  of  five 
years.  Charlotte  Pankus,  with  others  of  his  old  scholars,  was  in  the  court-house  in  Alex- 
andria when  Thompson  Mason,  whose  slaves  were  **  caught  running  "  with  the  forged  passes, 
made  his  violent  and  vindictive  argument  for  the  second  conviction.  Ferrell  subsequently 
had  a  school  in  Washington,  uid  died  here  some  years  ago,  persisting  on  his  death-bed  that 
he  was  innocent  of  the  ofience.  This  girl  attended  also  for  nearly  two  years  an  admirable 
school  for  colored  girls  which  was  maintained  in  Alexandria  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  who  at 
the  same  period  had  a  large  boarding  school  for  white  girls  in  that  city.  Sisters  Agnes 
Annina  and  Mary  Frances  are  remembered  by  her  as  the  teachers  of  the  colored  school. 
Miss  Edmunds,  who  had  a  boarding  school  in  the  city  at  that  period,  and  Benjamin  Hal- 
lowell,  the  eminent  Quaker  schoolmaster,  both  befriended  her,  the  latter  named  teacher 
instructing  her  in  Latin,  of  which  she  acquired  some  knowledge.  She  began  to  teach  when 
a  mere  girl  in  Alexandria,  and  had  a  school  there  at  the  time  of  the  Snow  riot  in  Washington 
in  1635.  Some  years  later  her  owner,  with  the  desire  to  make  her  free,  sent  her  to  Wash- 
ington without  registration  in  order  that  she  might  acquire  her  freedom  by  the  operation  of 
the  registry  law,  and  she  was  in  Washington  when  Alexandria  was  retroceded  in  1846. 
Before  this  period  she  married  Wm.  H.  Gordon,  who  a  few  years  later  went  to  California 
and  died  there,  leaving  her  with  a  family  of  small  children,  whom  she  raised  in  a  respectable 
manner  by  her  industry  and  intelligence  as  a  teacher.  Her  first  school  in  Washington  was 
in  a  house  on  I  near  Eleventh  street,  west,  where  she  taught  six  years,  with  an  average  of 
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some  forty  scbolars.    From  ibb  place  she  moyed  her  school  to  New  York  avenue,  near  Thir- 
teenth street,  into  one  of  the  bouses  of  the  locality  known  in  that  day  as  **  Cover  Tan  Yard," 
where  she  had  an  average  of  about  fifty  scholars  for  fire  or  six  years,  till  about  1668,  when 
she  movid  to  Eighth  between  N  and  O  streets,  in  the  northern  section  of  the  city— a  location 
then  known  as  **  Nigger  Hill,*'  at  that  time  and  now  the  centreof  a  large  colored  popnIatioiL 
Her  school  here  w&s  very  large,  and  in  1660  she  occupied  two  adjoining  small  brick  building, 
which  were  filled  with  scholars,  her  daughter  being  assistant.    She  established  also  a  Sab- 
bath school  in  connection  with  this  school,  and  several  white  ladies  took  great  interest  in  its 
progress,  giving  their  personal  aid  as  teachers  and  contributing  to  secure  books.    Among 
the  most  devoted  friends  of  the  school  was  Mrs.  Mitchell,  a  Virginia  lady,  who  gave  her 
warm  friendship  to  the  work  as  a  teacher  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  §chool,  which 
continued  several  years.    Mrs.  Mitchell  is  still  a  resident  of  Washington,  an  inmate  of  the 
family  of  her  son-in-law,  H.  M.  Binckley,  esq.,  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  under  the  late 
administration.    The  day  school  was  crowded  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  was  dispersed  in 
the  spring  of  1861  w^en  the  soldiers  began  to  throng  the  city,  the  small  children,  of  which 
the  school  was  mostly  composed,  being  intimidated  by  the  tramp  of  the  armies.    She  had  on 
her  list  at  .that  time  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  scholars.    This  school  was  only  briefly  alluded 
to  in  the  notices  of  schools  in  operation  in  the  District,  given  in  the  previous  pages.    Id  1861 
she  was  married  to  Mr.  Carroll,  and  the  work  which  she  did  in  the  cause  of  enlightening  her 
race  during  the  war  was  perhaps  the  most  useful  of  her  life.    David  Carroll  was  bom  a  slare, 
owned  by  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrolltown,  but  was  early  put  to  a  trade  and  manumitted. 

THE  G(jCHOOL8,  SCHOOL  LOTS,  AND  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

DtMtriet  iVb.  1 — Teno/Z^fotoii.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Boara  May  3,  1866,  the  commissioDer 
of  this  district,  R.  W.  Carter,  a  distinguished  merchant  of  Washington,  waa  instructed  to 
hire  a  house  at  a  rent  not  exceeding  (5  per  month.    Nothing  seems  to  have  been  further  done, 
from  the  records,  till  April  4,  1867,  when  Mr.  J.  8.  Lloyd  was  chosen  teacher,  whose  first 
monthly  report,  June,  1867,  shows  six  boys  and  seven  girls  on  his  list    He  taught  13  months 
at  (45  per  month,  and  is  now  under  the  new  schedule  receiving  |50.    He  is  an  efficient 
teacher,  his  school  numbering  about  40,  with  an  average  attendance  of  24  scholars.    Mr. 
-Carter  first  came  into  the  Board  in  April,  1666,  and  was  elected  president  of  the  Board  in  the 
•  ensuing  July,  a  position  which  with  g^eat  public  spirit  and  efiiciency  he  still  holds.    He  had 
recently  purchased  a  country  seat  at  Tenallytown,  and  entered  into  the  objects  of  the  Board 
with  great  interest,  determined  to  secure  for  that  community  what  they  had  hitherto  not 
enjoyed — free  schools.    The  project  required  courage.    Among  the  mass  of  the  white  com- 
munity there  was  no  desire  for  schools  of  any  kind,  while  the  very  few  who  felt  the  need  of 
educational  facilities  generally  regarded  it  vun  to  attempt  anything  of  the  kind  in  that 
population.    The  result  has  been  the  establishment  of  two  admirable  schools,  one  white  and 
the  other  colored.    A  oolored  Methodist  church  has  been  formed,  with  a  flourishing  Sabbath 
school ;  also,  a  Catholic  church.    The  colored  school-house  was  built  in  the  summer  of  1867, 
and  Mr.  Carter  has  watched  the  school  in  all  its  stages  with  a  generous  fidelity  that  has  left 
nothing  to  be  desired.    Public  sentiment,  which,  not  friendly  to  white  schools  three  years 
ago,  was  extremely  hostile  to  the  education  of  the  colored  people,  has  been  revolutionized, 
and  schools  of  both  classes  are  now  approved  by  all,  the  opposition  being  very  limited  and 
emanating  mostly  from  a  vulgar  class.  ' 

District  No.  2. — It  has  already  been  stated  that  action  was  taken  to  bay  a  school  lot  in 
this  district,  which  lies  between  district  No.  1  and  Rock  Creek,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
November  30,  1865.  At  a  subsequent  meeting,  February  1,  1866,  it  was  voted  to  hire  a 
house  at  a  rent  of  $4  per  month,  and  the  commissioner  immediately  opened  a  school,  with 
Mary  Bofifey  as  teacher,  who  commencing  with  six  boys  and  three  girls  in  March,  1866,  soon 
had  a  room  full.  She  continued  in  the  school  seven  months  at  $.37  50  per  month,  and  nioe 
months  at  f4&,  the  new  building,  costing  (960  exclusive  of  fencing  and  stone,  being  com- 
pleted in  this  period.  She  was  succeeded  by  the  present  efilcient  teacher,  Mr.  B.  M.  Martin, 
who  taught  13  months  at  $45  per  month,  which  has  been  this  year  increased  to  $50 ;  though 
it  should  be  noted  that  in  excluding  the  vacation  this  incieaae  of  the  monthly  pay  is  really  a 
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reduction  of  the  annual  compensation.  This  school  has  averaged  under  the  present  teacher 
about  26  scholars,  with  68  names  on  the  roll. 

District  No,  3. — In  this  district  the  first  movement  for  a  school  originated  in  the  meeting 
of  the  Board  May  3,  1866,  which  authorized  the  commissioner  of  the  district  to  hire  a  house 
for  a  colored  school  at  a  rent  not  exceeding  ^7  per  month.  Mr.  Carpenter,  the  commissioner, 
,  immediately  rented  a  barrack  bnildirg,  and  opened  a  school  the  week  in  which  it  was  author- 
ized. He  employed  Harvey  Smith,  who  commenced  in  May  with  two  boys  and  six  girls, 
and  taught  four  months  at  $37  50  a  month,  22  months  at  $45,  and  has  the  regular  pay  of  $50 
this  year.  The  school-house  of  the  same  plan  and  cost  of  that  in  district  No.  2  was  finished 
in  the  summer  of  1866,  and  was  well  filled  with  scholars.  At  the  present  time  the  average 
attendance  is  about  30,  as  it  was  through  last  year,  with  56  names  on  the  roll.  When  the 
school  was  first  organized  there  was  the  same  prevailing  hostility  to  the  work  in  this  as  in  the 
two  dis^cts  west  of  Rock  Creek.  It  was  impossible  to  purchase  a  school  lot  of  a  white 
man  in  the  district  The  lot  was  purchased  of  a  colored  man.  In  this  district  the  records 
of  the  Board  show  complaints  from  Francis  Hamilton,  a  teacher  of  a  colored  school  in  June, 
1867,  that  the  white  scholars  of  that  distri^  were  insolent  and  abusive  to  the  inofiending 
children  of  the  colored  school.  There  was  also  a  complaint  of  the  same  character  preferred 
to  the  Board  at  that  meeting  from  J.  H.  Voorhees,  the  teacher  of  the  colored  school  of  the 
adjoining  district,  No.  4,  against  the  white  school  of  his  district.  These  disgraceful  perse- 
cutions, however,  have  mostly  ceased,  and  higher,  more  generous,  and  enlightened  ideas  are 
prevailing.  Mr.  Carpenter  has  done  much  to  inculcate  correct  views,  and  has  given  great 
satisfactioa  as  a  commissioner. 

Dittriet  No,  4—Soldien*  Home.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  April  26, 1866,  Henry  Qaeen, 
then  and  now  the  commissioner  of  the  district,  was  authorized  to  hire  a  house  at  $7  a  month, 
provide  benches,  and  employ  a  teacher  fur  a  colored  school ;  and  Mr.  A.  Bolton  opened  a 
school,  numbering  at  first  10  scholars,  £ye  boys  and  ^ve  girls.  May  1, 1866,  teaching  four 
months  at  |37  50  per  month  and  one  month  at  $45.  He  died  in  October,  and  was  suoceeded 
by  J.  H.  Voorhees,  who  still  is  giving  much  satisfaction  in  the  school.  He  taught  20  months 
at  $45  and  now  receives  $50.  The  school  has  numbered  about  70  the  last  two  years,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  23  scholars.  The  school-house,  of  same  pattern  and  cost  of  those 
in  districts  2  and  3,  was  built  in  1867  on  a  lot  purchased  of  Mary  Walker  in  April  of  that 
year.  It  is  located  near  the  Soldiers'  Home,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  residence  of  C.  H. 
Wiltberger,  who  was  commissioner  from  1862  to  1866,  and  who  has  devoted  great  attention 
to  the  schools,  both  white  and  colored,  in  his  district  and  in  the  county.  Public  sentiment 
in  this  district  was  originally  more  enlightened  and  tolerant  of  edocation  among  the  colored 
people  than  in  the  districts  already  noticed,  and  at  the  present  time  there  seems  to  be  a  spirit 
of  kindness  prevalent  toward  its  colored  school.  Its  progress  is  the  cause  of  satisfaction  and 
not  of  <^ence  to  the  white  population.  Mr.  Wiltberger  has  been  the  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  commissioners  from  its  organization  in  1862  to  the  present  time,  and  the  facts  in  this 
chapter  pertaining  to  the  work  which  has  been  done  under  the  operations  of  the  successive 
school  acts  have  been  drawn  in  a  yery  large  measure  from  the  remarkably  careful  and  laborious 
reooid  which  he  has  preserved.  Very  rarely  absent  from  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  he  has 
kept  an  account  of  every  important  transaction,  the  value  of  which  to  the  cause  of  common 
v^hoola  in  the  county  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  overestimate.  Nor  is  this  all  the  valuable 
work  he  has  done.  He  has  annually  compiled  from  the  monthly  returns  of  the  teachers  a 
careful  sununary  of  the  facts  communicated  in  those  returns,  and  has  preserved  copies  of 
them,  while  the  original  papers  transmitted  to  the  levy  court  are  not  to  be  found.  While  a 
majority  of  the  persons  who  have  successively  been  appointed  commissioners  seem  to  have 
totally  neglected  the  duties  of  the  office,  Mr.  Wiltberger  has  been  vigilant  and  unwearied  in 
his  exertions  to  awaken  the  people  of  his  own  school  district  to  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
school  system,  and  has  giveu  cordial  support  to  the  education  of  the  colored  people,  although 
be  originally  dissented  from  the  views  of  the  levy  court  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  school  act 
touching  the  distribution  of  the  school  funds. 

District  No.  5.--In  this  district  no  colored  school  has  been  established.  The  colored  popu- 
lation is  so  scattered  that  th^  commissioners  have  not  deemed  it  discreet  either  to  open  a 
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school  or  to  build  a  bouse.  At  a  meeting  uf  the  Board  January  3,  ]867|  a  committee,  con- 
sisting of  David  Miller  and  Jobn  E.  Cbappel,  was  authorized  to  select  a  site  for  a  house, 
but  after  looking  the  matter  carefully  over  it  is  understood  that  they  declined  to  proceed, 
doubting  the  expediency  of  building  a  house  under  the  circumstances.  In  1868  fonber 
action  was  taken,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  July  2,  1868,  it  was  voted  to  condemn  a 
certain  lot  which  had  been  selected  and  could  not  be  amicably  purchased.  This  order,  how-, 
ever,  was  not  carried  out,  mainly  because  of  the  violent  hostility  among  the  white  residents 
of  the  district  to  colored  schools,  and  therefore  no  lot  has  yet  been  selected.  This  district 
extends  along  the  westerly  side  of  the  Eastern  Branch. 

District  So,  6.— The  colored  school  which  was  established  in  1861  in  the  limits  of  this 
district,  which  lies  upon  the  easterly  side  of  the  Eastern  Branch,  has  been  fully  sketched 
down  to  the  period  when  it  was  assumed  by  the  commissioner  under  the  caption  of  **  Charlotte 
Carroirs  school."    At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  January  18,  18()6,  the  school  at  Jonesis  chapel 
was  accepted  as  a  public  school,  and  the  wages  of  the  teacher,  Frederick  A.  Lawton,  fixed 
at  $37  50  per  month.    At  a  previous  meeting,  January  4,  ]866,  it  had  been  votad  to  pay  Mr. 
Lawton  the  above  specified  wages  under  the  condition  that  the  house  should  be  furnished 
with  no  expense  to  the  commissioners.    The  report  of  the  school  for  that  month  showed  an 
average  attendance  of  26  boys  and  16  girls.    The  Board,  October  4,  1866,  authorized  the 
purchase  of  a  lot  for  a  school-house  in  this  district  at  the  rate  of  $200  per  acre,  and  the  com- 
missioner purchased  half  an  acre  of  Jacob  Paine,  a  colored  man  owning  a  small  farm  in  that 
district.    The  house  was  completed  late  in  the  autumn  of  1866.    Mr. /Lawton  taught  eight 
months  at  $37  50  per  month,  and  a  year  at  $45.    L.  H.  Smith,  a  son  of  the  teacher  in  district 
No.  3,  succeeded  Mr.  Lawton,  teaching  10  months  at  $45,  and  is  still  in  the  school  giving 
good  satisfaction  under  the  prescribed  pay  of  the  present  year.    The  whole  number  of 
scholars  envolled  the  year  ending  July  15, 1868,  was  103,  with  an  average  attendance  throngh 
the  year  of  36.    The  school-house  is  2Q  feet  by  40  feet  in  dimensions.    Mr.  W.  B.  Lacey, 
the  present  commissioner,  is  an  active  and  efficient  officer. 

District  7,  No.  l^Good  Hope  schools,— The  second  effort  to  start  schools  in  the  county  for 
the  colored  people  was  made  in  the  Good  Hope  church,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Eastern  Branch, 
a  mile  or  more  from  the  Navy  Yard  bridge.  Mr.  O.  F.  Needham,  a  clerk  in  the  Post  Office 
Department,  went  over  there  early  in  the  spring  of  1864  and  aided  Miss  Elisa  H.  Stanton, 
of  Virginia,  who  hod  been  sent  into  this  field  as  a  teacher  by  the  New  York  National  Free- 
men's Relief  Association,  in  organising  a  school  in  that  chapel,  a  comfortable  brick  church 
built  by  the  African  Methodist  people  before  the  war.  Miss  Stanton  had  a  large  school,  and 
managed  it  with  energy  and  success,  receiving  for  her  services  $30  per  month,  barely  enough 
to  pay  her  board  and  lodging.  The  opposition  to  the  work  at  that  time  in  that  vicinity  was 
exceedingly  bitter.  No  white  family  would  receive  this  refined  woman  into  their  house,  aod 
the  colored  people  were  too  poor  and  shelterless  in  their  condition  to  do  so.  She  was  com- 
pelled to  walk  into  the  city,  which  broke  down  her  physical  powers  in  the  conrse  of  the 
summer,  compelling  her  to  disband  her  school.  An  illustration  of  the  prevailing  temper  at 
that  period  is  found  in  the  following  reply  which  was  made  to  Miss  Stanton's  application  for 
board  by  a  family  still  living  in  that  neighborhood :  *'  If  you  are  mean  enough  to  teach 
niggers,  you  may  eat  and  sleep  with  them."  The  family  has  learned  wisdom  since  then, 
and  would  feel  mortified  now,  as  they  should  feel,  to  see  their  names  in  this  connection. 

In  the  autumn  of  1865,  shortly  after  Miss  Stanton  relinquished  her  work,  Mr.  A.  B.  New- 
ton, the  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  the  relief  societies  in  the  cities  of  Washington, 
Gtf'orgetown,  and  Alexandria,  took  measures  to  revive  her  school,  employing  Mr.  Addison 
Wheeler,  of  Connecticut,  as  teacher,  who  began  his  labors  in  a  night  and  day  school  in  the 
winter  of  1865-'66.  Mr.  Wheeler  at  first  found  quarters  with  a  lieutenant  stationed  at  Fort 
Wagner,  in  the  vicinity,  and  Mr.  Newton  secured  an  order  firom  the  War  Office  when  the  foil 
was  abandoned  which  resulted  in  the  transfer  of  the  officers*  small  barrack  building  to  the 
Good  Hope  church  lot.  It  was  turned  over  to  the  control  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  and  the 
colored  men  each  gave  one  day  with  all  the  teams  they  owned  for  its  removal.  The  Bureau 
gave  some  assistance  and  Mr.  Newton  paid  $20.  In  this  house  Mr.  Wheeler  lived  alone  for 
some  time,  cooking  his  own  food,  till  he  found'  good  board  at  the  table  of  a  colored  man  by 
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the  name  of  Payne  in  the  neighborhood.  .The  school  was  continned  bj  Mr.  Wheeler,  wiih 
some  interruptions  caused  by  ill-health,  through  the  year,  and  when  the  present  remarkably 
superior  teacher,  Bev.  J.  S.  Dore,  came  upon  the  ground  in  the  spring  of  1866  to  engage 
with  him  in  the  work  the  school  numbered  about  60  scholars. 

This  new  teacher  has  done  his  work  with  such  extraordinary  wisdom  and  energy,  through 
evil  report  and  through  good,  that  his  name  merits  a  prominent  place  in  this  record.  Mr. 
Dore,  a  native  of  Maine  and  a  student  in  Waterviile  College  in  that  State,  at  the  opening  of 
the  war  early  emb^ked  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  contest;  subsequently  becoming  chaplain 
of  the  6th  New  Hampshire  veteran  volunteers,  continuing  in  that  capacity  through  the  war. 
Sent  into  this  educational  work  by  the  Freedmen's  Relief  Association  of  Portland,  Maine, 
he  reached  Washington  early  in  April,  1866,  and  at  once  commenced  a  new  era  at  the  Crbod 
Hope  school.  In  less  than  one  month  after  entering  upon  his  duties  the  school  was  increased 
from  60  to  145,  and  the  school  district  No.  7  had  been  canvassed  by  him,  disclosing  the  fact 
that  it  eontuned  upwards  of  300  children  of  the  lawful  school  age.  A  night  school  was  at 
the  same  time  opened,  meeting  five  nights  a  week,  and  soon  numbering  90  men  and  women. 
A  very  large  Sabbath  school  was  also  organized,  the  first  ever  held  in  the  place,  and  is  still 
with  unabated  efficiency  maintained,  with  a  Sabbath  school  hbrary  of  several  hundred  vol* 
umes.  At  the  close  of  the  term,  July  15, 1866,  Mr.  Wheeler  retired,  leaving  the  whole  work 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Dore.  During  the  vacation  of  six  weeks,  Mr.  Dore  having  entered  into 
contract  with  the  owner  of  an  unfinished  building  to  complete  it  for  its  use  a  year,  vacated 
the  small  barrack  building,  which  was  fitted  up  for  a  school-room.  Mr.  Newton  at  ihe  same 
time  obtained  permission  of  the  War  Office  to  take  possession  of  a  hospital  structure  at  Fort 
Baker,  and  the  Bureau  moved  it  to  the  Good  Hope  chapel  lot  near  the  other  barrack  building, 
and  converted  it  into  two  coarse  but  comparatively  comfortable  school-rooms,  provision  being 
thus  secured  for  the  schools  without  resorting  to  the  chapel. 

XAc  Jitit  help  from  ihe  School  Commissioners  is  indicated  by  the  following  action  of  the 
Board  at  their  regular  meeting  May  18, 1865 :  *'  Commissioner  John  Fox,  of  the  7th  district, 
submitted  to  the  board  a  monthly  report  (April)  of  a  colored  school  in  the  7  th  district  taught 
by  Addison  Wheeler,  and  asked  that  said  school  be  recognized  by  this  Board  \ad  money 
appropriated,  payable  out  of  the  colored  fund,  for  the  support  of  said  school ;  when,  on 
motion  of  Commissioner  David  Miller,  (district  No.  6, )  it  was  resolved  that  the  sum  of  $25 
per  month  be  fixed  as  the  pay  of  Mr.  Addison  Wheeler  as  teacher  of  the  school  for  colored 
children  in  the  7th  district,  and  that  the  sum  of  $50  per  annum  be  appropriated  for  rent  of 
honse,  (Good  Hope  chapel,)  payable  quarterly.*'  Pursuant  of  this  resolution,  on  the  2d  day 
of  November,  the  Board  voted  to  pay  the  first  half  year*s  salary  ($150)  to  Mr.  Wheeler  and 
(25  for  rent  of  the  chapel,  constituting  the  first  money  voted  by  the  Board  for  the  support  of 
colored  schools.  At  the  examination  of  Mr.  Dore*s  school  July  15,  1866,  two  of  the  com- 
missioners were  present  for  the  first  time  in  any  colored  school,  and  the  results  so  impressed 
tbem  that  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board,  August  16,  upon  the  representation  of  these 
members,  Mr.  Dore  was  elected  teacher  of  the  colored  school  in  district  No.  7  at  a  salary  of 
$450,  the  same  as  was  paid  to  the  female  teachers,  while  at  that  date  the  salary  for  male 
teachers  in  the  white  schools  was  $750.  On  the  1st  of  September,  however,  the  Board  raised 
the  salaiy  of  male  teachers  of  white  schools  to  $900,  and  of  female  teachers  in  either  white 
or  colored  to  $540,  male  teachers  of  colored  schools  ranking  in  salary  with  the  women.  Mr. 
Doie  was  at  this  time  offered  the  white  school  at  Uniontown,  in  the  adjoining  district.  No.  6, 
at  $900,  but  preferred  to  remain  in  the  Good  Hope  school.  The  New  York  branch  of  the 
Natioaal  Freedmen's  Aid  Conmiission  made  his  salary  up  to  $600. 

The  Good  Hope  school  opened  September  1,  1866,  with  three  teachers  and  three  depart- 
ments. Miss  Jennie  S.  Palmer,  of  Cooperstown,  New  York,  and  Miss  Leah  Wither,  of 
Abbott,  Maine,  (now  Mrs.  J.  S.  Dore,)  both  supported  by  the  New  York  branch  of  tbu 
National  Freedmen's  Aid  Commission,  being  Mr.  Dore's  assistants.  These  teachers  carried 
their  schools,  which  were  always  full,  through  the  year  with  a  systematic  iutelligence  and 
fidelity  that  commanded  the  respect  of  opponents  and  attracted  the  admiration  of  friends. 
In  addition  to  the  large  and  flourishing  night  and  Sabbath  schools,  a  sewing  school  was 
maintained  through  the  year,  the  term  closing  with  an  examination  of  remarkable  excellence 
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Juljr  15, 1867.  At  a  meetings  of  the  BoaM  September  3, 1867,  it  was  voted  to  raise  tbe  salary 
of  Mr.  Dore  to  $600,  id  consideration,  as  the  resolntion  set  forth,  that  his  school  was  extra- 
ordinary in  size,  havings  nnmbered  in  the  past  season  more  than  three  handred  scholars.  The 
next  school  year  opened  September  1,  1867,  with  Miss  Flora  A.  Leland,  of  Ashland,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  place  of  Miss  Jennie  S.  Palmer,  resigned.  Miss  Leland,  who  proved  to  be  a 
mopt  superior  teacher,  as  her  school  at  Barry  farm  now  abundantly  testifies,  was  employed 
by  the  school  commissioners  at  a  salary  of  $450,  and  Mr.  Dore's  salary  was  increased  to  $900 
by  a  contribution  of  $300  from  the  New  York  branch  of  the  Freedmen's  Union  Commission. 

The  Good  Hope  scho6l  took  possession  of  the  new  two  story  school  house,  built  for  that 
purpose  the  past  season,  on  the  2dd  of  March,  1669.    This  house  stands  upon  a  spacious  lot 
some  fifty  rods  from  the  Good  Hope  chapel,  and  in  one  of  the  most  commanding  and  delightful 
places  in  that  region  of  the  county.    The  house  is  about  26  by  38  feet  on  the  ground,  and  is 
well  finished  inside  and  out.    It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  commissioners  allowed  so  g^ood  a 
house  to  be  Aimished  with  such  very  poorly  shaped  and  made  pine  furniture.    Such  desks 
and  seats  are  not  evidence  of  enlightened  ideas,  aifd  it  is  safe  to  say  do  not  meet  tbe  full 
approbation  of  all  the  commissioners,    llie  school  rooms,  about  25  feet  square,  ace  much  too 
small  for  the  number  of  desks  placed  in  them,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  at  least  one-third  of 
the  dozen  feet  used  for  ante-rooms  was  not  embraced  in  the  school  rooms.    The  house,  how- 
ever, is  a  credit  to  the  district,  and  is  probably  the  best  that  has  been  built  by  the  commis- 
sioners.   This  school  is  intended  to  accommodate  some  of  the  scholars  in  district  No.  6,  who 
reside  near  it    It  is  but  just  to  make  special  mention  of  Dr.  W.  W.  Grodding,  of  the  Insane 
Asylum,  who,  as  commissioner  for  district  No.  7,  has  made  the  cause  of  the  schools,  both 
white  and  colored,  a  labor  of  love.    In  full  sympathy  with  the  teachers  and  all  friends  of  the 
colored  schools,  he  has  for  years  been  their  wise  and  enlightened  counsellor  and  friend  in  all 
their  trials  and  triumphs.    The  lot  on  which  the  house  is  built  was  sold  to  the  commissioners 
by  Mr.  Dore,  the  teacher,  near  whose  residence  it  stands.    The  school  numbers  aboal  a  hun- 
dred, nearly  equally  divided  between  Mr.  Dore  and  Mrs.  Dore,  the  assistant,  filling  the  two 
school  rooms  quite  full.    The  work  which  baa  been  done  in  this  district  by  these  teachers  at 
Grood  Hope*and  at  Barry  farm  is  very  marvellous.    The  people  upon  whom  they  have  wrought, 
tbe  ignorant  and  despised  from  the  plantations,  to  a  very  large  extent  have  been  clothed  with 
new  life  under  their  ministrations.    When  the  Good  Hope  school  was  founded  it  was  as  rare 
to  find  a  colored  person  in  the  region  who  could  read  as  it  is  now  to  find  one  who  cannot  read. 
Nearly  all  the  old  people  as  well  as  the  young  have  learned  to  read,  at  least  enoufifh  to  use 
the  Testament.    Industry  prevails;  and  there  are  but  two  or  three  recipients  of  the  public 
charity  in  the  whole  neighborhood  at  the  present  time. 

District  7,  No.  2— The  Howard  seAoo^.— The  Barry  farm,  comprising  about  375  acres, 
adjoining  the  estate  of  the  St  Elizabeth  Insane  Asylum,  south  of  the  Eastern  Branch,  was 
purchased  in  the  early  part  of  1868,  by  the  Freedmcn^s  Bureau.  It  was  divided  into  house 
lots  of  one  acre  each  and  offered  to  the  freedmen  at  cost,  the  Bureau  furnishing  each  lot  owner 
a  portion  of  the  lumber  for  a  house.  The  payment  tor  the  lot  was  to  be  made  within  two 
years,  and  in  equal  monthly  instalments,  with  an  express  stipulation  that  the  lot  is  forfeited 
by  failure  to  comply  with  these  terms.  The  estate  was  purchased  with  funds  whicli  the 
Freedmen^s  Bureau,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  Congress,  March  2,  1867,  deposited  in  the 
hands  of  three  trustees  for  that  purpose.  The  object  of  establishing  such  a  fund  was,  as 
expressed  in  the  special  order  of  the  Bureau,  "  to  relieve  the  immediate  necessities  of  a  class 
of  poor  colored  people  in  the  District  of  Columbia  by  rental  of  land  by  sale,  with  deferred 
payments,  or  in  such  other  way  as  their  trustees  judgment  shall  direct  for  this  purpose,  pro- 
*  vlded  all  proceeds,  interest,  or  moneys  received  from  rental  or  sale  over  and  above  necessary 
ex  peases  shall  be  annually  transferred"  to  said  institutions. 

The  trustees  are  O.  0.  Howard,  John  E.  Elvans,  and  S.  C.  Pomeroy,  and  they  paid  for 
the  farm  $52,000.  The  estate  made  359  lots,  of  which  300  had  been  sold  prior  to  October, 
\ti(j&j  and  40  of  these  had  been  forfeitod.  The  lumber  for  185  houses  had  been  at  that  date 
issued  by  the  Bureau  and  the  most  of  the  dwellings  built  The  enterprise,  designed  to 
stimulate  these  poor  people  with  courage  and  industrious  habits,  has  proved  eminently  sac 
c^ssful.    The  Freedmen  have  entered  with  great  ambition  into  the  idea  of  securing  a  home. 
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and  have  fonned  on  this  farm  an  enterprislDg,  indnsfcrions  village.  They  have  bailt  a  Bap« 
list  choTch,  and»have  purchased  the  lot  upon  which  they  are  about  to  build  a  Methodist 
church.  They  also  bought  one  of  tho  acre  lots  upon  which  the  Bureau  erected  in  the  closing 
months  of  1867,  a  large  one  story  school  house,  at  a  cost  of  some  $1,500,  about  75  feet  long 
and  25  wide,  comprising  two  excellent  school  rooms  and  capable  of  accommodating  sixty 
scholars,  with  the  requisite  ante-sooms.  There  is  also  a  flourishing  night  school  in  operation, 
for  some  time  under  the  instruction  of  Charles  Douglass,  a  son  of  Frederick  Douglass.  The 
proceeds  of  this  property  are  to  go  ultimately  to  the  colored  schools  of  the  District,  of  Virginia, 
and  of  North  Carolina,  one  third  part  to  each. 

The  Howard  school  at  Barry  farm,  in  Uniontown,  or,  as  the  place  has  been  recently  named, 
Anacostia,  was  opened  January  1, 1868.  Mr.  Dore  at  this  time  consolidated  his  three  schools 
at  Good  Hope  into  two,  and  leaving  them  in  care  of  Mrs.  Dore  and  Miss  Leland,  went  down 
to  "  Anacostia"  and  organized  the  Howard  school  in  the  new  house,  remaining  there  through 
the  month.  On  the  first  of  February  Miss  Leland  took  charge  of  the  Howard  school,  which 
soon  numbered  some  90  scholars,  and  Mr.  Dore  resumed  the  care  of  his  Good  Hope  schools. 
Good  Hope  and  the  Howard  schools  are  perhaps  a  little  more  than  a  mile  apart.  Miss  Leland 
18  a  most  superior  teacher.  Her  large  room  has  always  been  full  and  her  school  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  children,  nearly  all  from  the  plantations  a  few  years 
ago,  are  clad  with  care,  many  of  them  nicely  dressed,  and  there  is  a  neatness  and  order  about 
the  school  which,  combined  with  the  brightness  and  correctness  apparent  in  the  recitations, 
makes  it  a  school  meritiDg  this  special  notice. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  1868,  a  primary  school  was  organized  in  the  other  room  of  the 

Howard  school-house,  and  Miss  F.  £.  Hall  employed  as  teacher  by  the  Pennsylvania  branch 

of  the  fYeedmen's  Relief  Commission  at  $40  per  month.    Both  the  departments  were  crowded 

through  the  season.    Miss  Hall  commenced  with  40  and  closed  the  school  year  July  30, 1868, 

with  60  scholars.    When  the  new  school  year  opened  in  September,  1868,  Miss  Leland's 

room  was  at  once  filled,  and  as  the  Aid  Society  had  withdrawn  its  assistance  and  the  com* 

missloncrs  could  not  assume  another  teacher,  more  than  half  the  children  at  Barry  farm  were 

shut  from  the  school  room,  which  they  would  gladly  fill.    In  this  emergency,  through  the 

intervention  of  Rev.  John  Kimball  of  the  Bureau,  the  Pennsylvania  Relief  Commission  was 

indnoed  to  appropriate  $20  a  month  to  this  school  for  another  year.    Miss  Hall,  interested  in 

the  school  and  the  industrial  scheme  of  the  Barry  farm,  on  learning  these  facts  came  back 

from  Auburn  and  re-opened  the  school  December  21,  1868,  and  both  these  schools  have  thus 

been  maintained  through  the  winter.    The  colored  population  of  this  place  is  increasing, 

and  it  is  a  matter  of  serious  consideration  how  their  educational  wants  are  to  be  met  the 

ensuing  year  when  the  small  foreign  aid  now  received  will  be  certainly  withdrawn.    The 

nnifermity  of  attendance  in  both  branches  of  this  admirable  school  is  remarkable,  showing 

nnmistakably  the  deep  interest  which  these  humble  people  indulge  in  their  privileges. 

It  baa  been  seen  that  in  all  the  districts  except  the  fifth  the  colored  people  have  been  fur- 
nished respectable  school  privileges.  The  school-houses  in  the  Ist,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  districts 
are  finame  buildings,  one  story,  about  24  by  30  feet  in  dimensions,  well  finished  and  alike. 
The  hoose  in  the  6th  district  is  20  by  40  feet,  and  the  Good  Hope  house  in  the  7th  district, 
has  been  stated,  is  25  by  38  feet  and  two  stories.  The  furniture  in  them  all  is  of  pine,  manu- 
fiMtored  by  a  carpenter  of  the  county.  The  school  lots  have  been  fenced  in  a  respectable 
manner  and  oulbouses  built.  Most  well-informed  friends  of  these  schools  will  regret  that 
better  houses  have  not  been  built,  and  certainly  that  better  furniture  has  not  been  purchased. 
The  Board  paid  the  rent  of  Good  Hope  church,  at  $7  per  month,  for  Addison  Wheeler's 
school,  commencing  May  1,  1865,  and  continuing  until  November,  when  the  houses  from  the 
Bureau  were  ready,  and  this  was  all  that  was  done  in  that  school  year  towards  providing 
school-houses  for  colored  schools,  except  an  appropriation  of  $69  to  plaster  one  of  the  rooms 
at  Grood  Hope  and  $39  for  furniture.  The  next  action  was  at  a  meeting  after  the  new  school 
year  opened,  November  30,  186.5,  when  it  was  voted  to  authorize  "  the  commissioner  of  the 
2d  district  to  purchase  a  lot  of  half  an  acre  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  school-house  theroon 
for  a  colored  school,  the  sum  to  be  paid  for  the  lot  not  to  exceed  $80."    In  accordance  with 
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tliis  action  a  lot  was  bought  of  John  Mayer  January  4, 186G,  and  December  6,  enraing, 
I960  was  voted  for  building  the  school-honse.  In  this  same  district  a  lot  comprising  one 
acre  was  purchased  for  a  white  school,  under  a  vote  of  the  board  August  20,  l^GS,  for  $150, 
and  November  9  following  (1,080  was  appropriated  for  the  house,  and  $2)6  80  April  5, 1866, 
for  furniture.  |600  being  voted  the  next  year  to  build  a  vestibule  and  $340  for  fencing.  This 
district  seems  to  be  a  fair  example  of  the  discrimination  between  the  two  classes  which  pre- 
vails in  the  county  pertaining  to  the  school  lots  and  houses.  The  rule  has  been  to  buy  an 
acre  for  a  white  and  half  an  acre  for  a  colored  school  lot,  and  to  expend  several  hundred 
dollars  more  for  a  white  than  for  a  colored  school-house.  In  district  No.  4  the  house  for  the 
colored  school  cost  $960,  but  that  for  the  whit«  school  cost  $1,570,  and  this  is  about  the  ratio 
on  which  expenditures  have  generally  been  made.  n 

Rev.  John  Kimball  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  April  5,  1866,  and  in  beball 
of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  proposed  to  aid  the  commissioners  in  securing  some  of  the  barrack 
buildings  at  the  dismantled  forts  in  the  county  for  colored  school-houses.  The  Board  thank- 
fully accepted  the  proposition,  and  at  once  voted  to  use  $125  for  securing  materials  in  this 
way  for  each  district  in  which  a  house  was  needed.  Mr.  Kimball  failed  to  secure  the  build- 
ings, but  offered  to  contribute  $25  for  each  house  that  the  commissioners  would  purchase  at 
the  auction  sale  of  these  government  buildings.  This  suggestion  was  not  adopted,  though 
the  purchase  at  least  of  one  of  the  buildings  at  Fort  Stevens  was  pressed  upon  them  with 
much  solicitude.  Mr.  Kimball,  a  native  of  New  England,  having  served  through  the  war 
as  a  chaplain,  came  to  this  District  as  superintendent  of  schools,  at  the  establishment  of  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau,  for  the  territory  comprising  the  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  and 
West  Virginia,  the  State  of  Delaware  having  been  subsequently  added.  This  responsible 
place  he  has  filled  with  a  vigor  and  sagacity  that  have  commanded  universal  commendation. 
In  Washington  and  Georgetown  he  was  the  cordial  and  wise  colaborer  of  Mr.  A.  £•  Newton 
in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  free  schools,  which  are  doing  such  a  wonderful  work  for  the 
colored  people  in  those  cities  at  the  present  time,  and  this  brief  tribute  is  the  least  that  can 
be  said  of  his  beneficent  labors  in  this  incidental  notice. 

COMPENSATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

It  has  been  seen  that  in  the  first  aid  extended  to  the  colored  schools  by  the  commissioners 
Addison  Wheeler,  a  white  man  from  Connecticut,  was  in  1865  paid  $25  per  month  as  a  teacher. 
The  commissioners,  at  a  meeting  January  4,  1866,  voted  to  authorize  the  commissioner  in 
district  No.  4  to  pay  a  teacher  $60  per  month  to  instruct  a  white  school  and  to  pay  $:)7  50  to 
a  teacher  of  a  colored  school,  "  provided  the  commissioner  is  satisfied  of  the  competency  of 
the  teacher  and  that  the  use  of  a  building  be  obtained  without  cost  to  the  Board."  If  the 
competency  of  the  teachei  were  to  be  estimated  by  the  price  fixed  for  his  services,  the  Board 
might  well  have  raised  the  doubt  suggested  in  their  proviso.  April  5,  1866,  on  motion  of 
K.  W.  Carter,  the  Board  fixed  the  pay  of  all  female  teachers  at  $37  50.  Au^ist  16, 1866,  the 
pay  of  all  female  teachers  and  of  all  male  teachers  of  colored  schools  was  raised  to  $45  per 
month.  September  6,  1866,  the  pay  of  male  teachers  of  white  schools  was  increased  from 
$02  50  to  $75  per  month,  commencing  September  1,  1866.  The  pay  of  assistant  teachers 
was  fixed  at  $35  per  month.  This  rate  of  compensation  was  continued  through  the  school 
year  ending  in  July,  1867. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  August  1,  1867,  B.  D.  Carpenter,  the  comminioner  of  district 
No.  3,  presented  a  proposition,  which  was  laid  on  the  table,  "  to  pay  the  male  teachers  of  the 
colored  schools  the  same  salary  as  we  pay  the  male  teachers  of  the  white  schools  ;  "  his  reso- 
lution going  on  to  affirm  the  very  sensible  idea  that  "  while  we  require  the  same  amoant  of 
labor  and  qualifications  we  feel  "  (or  rather  should  feel,  as  the  action  of  the  Board  upon  the 
proposition  shows  that  the  majority  did  not,  in  fact,  so  feel,)  **  we  cannot  withhold  this  act  of 
common  justice."  At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  October  3,  1867,  Mr.  Carpenter's  resolatiun 
was  taken  up,  and  while  under  discussion  Dr.  W.  W.  Godding  offered  an  amendment, 
fixing  the  pay  of  all  male  teachers  at  $65  per  month.  Henry  Queen,  commissioner  of  district 
No.  4,  offered  also  an  amendment,  providing  for  the  exclusive  employment  of  female  teacbers. 
Both  motions  to  amend,  together  with  the  original  resolution,  were  rejected. 
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In  tbe  early  montlis  of  1868  the  subject  of  systematizing  the  rates  of  teachers'  pay  was 
much  discussed.  January  2,  1868,  Mr.  Lacey  introduced  the  following  resolution  at  the 
meeting:  of  the  board:  "  Regoived,  That  the  wages  of  the  teachers  of  white  schools  shall  be 
reduced  to  $60  per  month,  to  take  effect  30  days  from  date."  And  at  the  next  meeting  the 
resolution  was  referred  to  a  special  committee,  who  were  instructed  to  report  a  graded  system 
of  wages.  This  committee,  consisting  of  W.  6.  Lacey,  L.  H.  Whitney,  and  B.  D.  Carpenter, 
reported  July  2,  1868,  fixing  the  scale  as  follows:  Male  principal  of  white  schools,  (75; 
male  principal  of  colored  schools,  $60 ;  female  teachers  of  white  and  colo%2d  schools,  |50 ; 
assistant  teachers,  $35 ;  school  year,  nine  months,  from  September  15  to  June  15 ;  teachers 
to  be  paid  by  the  month  and  for  tbe  time  of  actual  service  only.  After  the  appropriation  of 
$10,000  was  made  by  Congress,  July  20,  1668,  for  the  aid  of  these  schools,  the  proposition 
was  introduced  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  August  6,  1868,  to  fix  the  vacation,  as  hitherto,  at 
six  weeks,  commenciug  July  15,  and  to  pay  the  above  scale  of  wages  12  months  in  the  year 
as  hod  been  the  custom.  The  subject  was  referred  to  a  select  committee,  who  reported  Sep- 
tember 3,  1868,  to  pay  this  scale  for  ten  months  in  the  year.  At  the  meeting  December  3, 
1868,  a  proposition  was  made  to  confer  with  the  levy  court,  and  to  suggest  $65,  $60,  $50, 
and  $35  as  the  graded  scale.  These  protracted  efforts  resulted  in  no  definite  action,  and  the 
teachers  were  paid  as  in  the  previous  year.  The  pay  the  current  school  year,  186d-'69,  is  as 
follows :  Male  teachers  of  white  schools,  75 ;  male  teachers  of  colored  schools,  $50  ;  female 
teachers,  $50 ;  assistants,  $35.  The  colored  school  at  Good  Hope  is  an  exception.  The  Board 
at  a  meeting  September  3,  1868,  voted  that  the  pay  of  J.  S.  Dore  should  be  **  the  same  as  in 
white  schools  for  the  current  year.'*  This  action  of  the  Board,  however,  is  understood  to  be 
based  upon  the  extraordinary  services  of  Mr.  Dore,  and  in  no  sense  a  recognition  of  equality 
between  the  teachers  of  white  and  colored  a.chools.  It  should  be  stated  that  hitherto  the 
teachers  have  been  paid  for  the  whole  year,  12  months,  not  deducting  the  usual  vacations, 
but  this  year  they  are  to  be  paid  only  for  actual  service. 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  discrimination  in  the  remuneration  of  the  teachers  of  the 
'  white  and  colored  schools  which  is  perceived  in  these  details,  though  the  present  Board  of 
commissioners  in  their  action  in  many  respects  seem  to  be  justly  and  generously  disposed  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties  towards  the  colored  schools.  It  will  not  be  disputed  by  any 
peiBons  of  enlightened  views  in  regard  to  education  that  the  colored  schools  demand  as  good 
qualifications  and  as  much  labor  as  the  white  of  the  same  grade,  and  this  is  the  principle 
afiirmed  in  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Carpenter,  which  was  rejected  by  the  Board,  as  already 
stated,  though  it  should  be  added,  in  justice  to  the  Board,  that  at  least  three  of  the  seven 
members  were  at  that  time,  as  they  are  now,  in  favor  of  Mr.  Carpenter's  proposition.  In 
this  connection,  also,  it  is  worthy  to  be  stated  to  the  credit  of  the  Board  that  when  Dr.  God- 
ding, June  6, 1867,  moved  **to  expend  $200  in  premiums  for  the  schools,  to  be  apportioned 
according  to  the  number  of  scholars,  and  the  premiums  to  be  in  Uie  white  and  colored  schools 
aiike,*^  the  proposition  was  adopted  without  dissent  as  to  the  mode  of  distribution. 

By  action  of  the  Board  December  5,  1807,  the  teachers  were  allowed  to  dismiss  their  schools 
one  day  each  month  in  order  to  attend  ^the  regular  meetings  of  the  Teachers'  Institute.  July 
2, 1868,  the  time  was  limited  to  one  day  each  quarter.  These  meetings  are  held  at  room  13  in 
the  old  National  Intelligencer  Building,  corner  of  Seventh  and  D  streets,  and  tbe  use  of  the 
room  is  given  by  the  Board.  The  Institute  is  left  entirely  to  tbe  management  of  the  teachers, 
but  it  is  required  to  make  a  report  of  proceedings  to  the  Board  with  the  names  of  those 
attending.  The  application  for  the  above  privilege  was  made  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Lloyd,  teacher  of 
colored  school  in  district  No.  1,  and  praise  is  due  both  to  him  and  the  Board  for  effecting  an 
arrangement  so  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  so  useful  an  organization  as  the  Institute. 

THE  COMMISSIONERS  AND  TRUSTEES. 

The  present  commissioners  have  done  much  in  the  last  two  years  for  the  colored  schools, 
and  some  have  been  exceedingly  efficient  throughout  their  service.  The  fact  that  the  act  of 
Congress  allows  them  no  compensation  should,  perhaps,  be  suggested,  when  it  is  said  that  in 
some  cases  they  have  done  nothing.  The  trustees,  of  whom  there  are  two  in  each  district,  in 
charge  of  the  local  matters  of  the  individual  districts,  are  represented  to  be,  as  a  general  rule, 
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ezceedingi 7  inefficient,  and  in  the  most  of  tbe  districts  it  is  almost  imi>08sible  to  find  good  men 
who  will  Consent  to  serve.  These  remarks  apply  to  the  present  as  well  as  to  the  past.  The 
following  are  the  commissioners  at  the  present  time :  District  No.  1,  R.  W.  Carter,  president 
of  the  board ;  district  No.  2,  B.  T.  Swart ;  district  No.  3,  B.  D.  Carpenfbr ;  district  Ko.  4, 
Henry  Queen ;  district  No.  5,  L.  H.  Whitney ;  district  No.  6,  W.  B.  Lacey ;  district  No.  7. 
W.  W.  Qodding.  Charles  H.  Wiliberger,  who  has  been  the  clerk  of  the  board  from  its  organi- 
zation, receives  a  salary  of  $300  per  annum,  and  Nicholas  Callan,  who,  as  the  clerk  of  the  leyj 
court,  is  made  by  the  act  treasurer  of  the  school  fund,  receives  a  salary  of  (100  per  annum. 

SUMMARY. 
Colored  public  aehools  in  Washington  County ^  January ^  i860. 


■ 

Teacher. 

Opened. 

Scholars. 

Average  attendance. 

Total  oxpenaet. 

r 

1 

1866-'67. 

1867--68. 

1866-'67. 

1867-'68. 

1866-'67. 

1867-68. 

1 

J.  S.  lilovd 

Jnne,  l9ffT... 
March,  1666.. 
May.  1866... 
May,  1866... 

Aug.,  1861... 
March,  1864.. 

Jan..  1868  . . . 

40 
73 

87 
36 

117 
319 

40 
68 
56 
70 

103 
255 

169 

21 
18 
33 
13 

35 

106 

24 
26 
30 
23 

36 
d8 

80 

2 

B.    M.    MftHin       ..        r        ...n 

3 

Horrev  Smith 

4 

J,  H.  Voorhees. 

5 
6 

No  school. 

L.  H.  Smith 

7 

Rev.  J.  8.  l>ore,  No.  1 . . 

Mn.  J.  S.  Dora: 

MiaBF.A.Leliiod,No.2. 
MiBBF.  E.  Hall 

7 

April  1868... 

672 

761 

296 

306 

19, 010  60 

$5,709  93 

The  school  in  district  6,  and  school  No.  1,  district?,  (the  Good  Hope  school,)  were  not 
established  by  the  Trustees,  bat  the  former  passed  into  their  hands  January,  1866 ;  the  latter, 
May,  1865.    All  the  teachers  named  above  are  white. 

School  property  of  colored  schools  in  Washington  County ,  January t  1869. 

District  1. — Lot  |  acre,  $174.     Frame  house,  $974  77  ;  built  1867.     Furniture,  $78  50. 

District  2.— Lot  i  acre,  $95  50.     Frame  house,  $968 ;  built  1866.     Furniture,  $184. 

District  3.— Lot  i  acre,  $134  25.  Frame  house,  $971  20 ;  built  1866.  Furniture,  $52  75. 
Fencing,  $235. 

District  4.— Lot  f  acre,  $253  50.  Frame  house,  $1,101  20 ;  built  1867.  Furniture,  $356. 
Fencing,  $235. 

District  5. — ^None. 

District  6.— Lot  ^^q  acre,  $104  75.  Frame  house,  $1,164  ;  built  1866.  Furniture,  $175  80. 
Fencing,  $165. 

|}is/ru:«7,iVb.l.— Lot  f  acre.  $300.    House,  $1,978  50.    Furniture,  $200.    Fencing,  $275. 

District  7,  No,  2. — Lot  owned  by  colored  people,  and  building  by  Freedmen's  Bureau. 

The  above  figures  do  not  include  certain  improvements  made  since  the  buildings  were 
completed  and  occupied. 
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3.  COLOBED  SCHOOLS  OF  ALEXAHBBIA. 

EARLIEST  SCHOOLS. 

« 

The  fact  that  the  city  of  Alexandria,  with  the  county  in  which  it  is  sitnated,  was  for  nearly 
half  a  century  an  important  portion  of  this  District,  makes  its  history  during  that  period 
important  to  the  completion  of  this  record.  By  act  of  Congress,  February  27,  IHOI,  it  was 
provided  that  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Virginia  as  they  existed  at  that  date  should  **  continue 
in  force  in  that  part  of  the  District  of  Columbia  which  was  ceded  by  the  said  State  to  the 
United  States,"  and  the  same  of  that  portion  ceded  in  like  manner  by  the  State  of  Maryland. 
In  neither  of  these  States  was  there  at  that  period  any  statute  forbidding  ihe  instructum  of 
persons  of  color,  whether  bond  or  free.  It  was  not  till  nearly  a  third  of  a  century  after  this 
period  that  the  shocking  laws  utterly  prohibiting  the  instruction  of  the  colored  classes  were 
enacted  in  Virginia.  It  has  been  already  remarked  in  other  connections  in  these  records 
that  many  of  the  most  humane  and  enlightened  men  and  women  throughout  the  south,  in  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  like  Mr.  Jefferson,  believed  in  the  right  of  the  colored  people  of 
all  conditions  to  some  education,  and  this  affirmation  finds  exemplification  in  the  history  of 
Alexandria. 

Schools  for  colored  children  seem  to  have  been  established  in  that  city  about  1809,  not  far 
from  the  year  in  which  such  schools  were  first  opened  in  Washington  and  Georgetown. 
Perhaps  the  earliest  was  the  one  taught  by  Mrs.  Cameron,  a  white  Virginia  lady,  who  had 
for  some  years  a  primary  school  for  colored  boys  and  girls  on  the  comer  of  Duke  and  Fairfax 
streets,  in  the  house  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Dr.  Murphy.  Mrs.  Tutten,  a  white  Vir- 
ginia lady,  also  had  a  school  about  that  period  in  a  house  on  the  comer  of  Pitt  and  Prince 
streets.  Both  these  schools  were  in  operation  some  time  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  war  of 
1812.     Immediately  after  this  war 

A  FREE  COLORED  SCHOOL 

was  founded  by  an  association  of  free  colored  people,  who  received  cordial  aid  and  encourage- 
ment from  the  enlightened  and  benevolent  white  people  of  the  city.  The  school  was  held  in 
the  Washington  Free  School  Building  on  Washington  street,  then  not  used  for  a  white  school, 
and  was  taught  by  Bev.  James  H.  Hanson,  white  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
colored.  It  was  conducted  on  the  Lancaster  system  and  averaged  nearly  three  hundred 
scholars.  The  association  was  composed  of  the  most  substantial  colored  people  of  the  city, 
and  was  maintained  with  great  determination  and  success  for  a  considerable  period.  There 
are  coloied  men  and  women  of  good  education  still  living  in  Alexandria  who  attended  this 
■chooL 

ALFRED  H.   PARRY, 

bom  a  slave  in  Alexandria  in  1805,  went  to  Mr.  Hanson's  school,  and  when'a  mere  boy  began 
himself  to  teach  in  a  small  way.  An  attempt  being  made  to  separate  the  mother  and  child 
by  sale,  the  parent  seized  her  offspring  in  her  desperation  and  threw  it  into  the  Potomac, 
from  which  it  was  with  difiiculty  rescued  alive.  The  mother  soon  afterwards  purchased,  both 
her  own  freedom  and  that  of  her  child,  the  latter  for  $50.  Mr.  Parry  taught  many  y0lars 
in  Alexandria.  At  first  he  had  only  a  small  night-school,  which  gradually  increased  so  much 
as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  mayor,  Bemard  Hooe,  in  1837,  who  called  Parry  before  him 
and  declared  his  school  to  be  an  "unlawful  assembly.*'  In  Alexandria  the  schools  were 
sabjected  to  annoyance  and  restraints  under  the  provisions  of  the  city  ordinance  prohibiting 
all  assemblages,  day  or  night,  "under  the  pretence  or  pretext  of  a  religious  meeting,  or  for 
any  amusement."  It  was  this  provision  that  Mayor  Hooe  read  to  Parry  when  called  before 
him.  Pany  plead  for  his  school  on  the  ground  of  his  well* known  good  character,  and  the 
mayor  replied  that  his  assent  to  such  a  school  would  not  be  given  though  he  knew  the  teacher 
to  be  *'  as  pure  as  the  angel  OabrieL"  Parry,  however,  persisted,  hired  a  white  man  to  be 
present  at  his  night-school,  and  the  mayor,  without  assenting,  endured  the  institution. 
Psurry  soon  opened  a  day-school,  which  was  kept  up  through  the  severest  period  of  the 
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persecution  \vhich  followed  the  Nat  Tamer  insurrectiun  in  Soath  Hampton  connty  and  the 
riots  in  Washington  and  other  cities,  from  1831  to  1835.  Here  he  tanght  until  he  went  to 
Washington,  in  1843 — the  school-house  last  used  by  him  being  between  Duke  and  Wolf 
streets,  on  a  hill,  and  known  as  **  Mount  Hope  Academy."  His  scholars  numbered  from 
75  to  100,  composed  of  both  sexes.  Many  slave  children  attended  his  school  under  written 
permits  from  their  owners;  **I  am  willing  that  my  servant,  A.  B.,  should  attend  the  school 
of  Alfred  H.  Parry,"  being  substantially  the  form  of  the  permission  which  met  the  requisitions 
of  the  law.  The  owners  paid  the  tuition.  The  excitement  in  the  times  of  the  riots  does  not 
seem  to  have  inflamed  the  people  of  Alexandria  as  it  did  in  Washington,  though  the  colored 
schools  and  churches  were  all  closed  for  a  time.  Mr.  Parry's  wife  was  bom  at  Eavensworth. 
Her  mother,  Kitty  Jones,  was  one  of  the  Mount  Vemon  servants,  belongiog  to  Washington, 
who  made  her  free  before  the  birth  of  the  daughter,  and  she  was  brought  up  in  the  family  of 
Jonathan  Batcher,  a  good  Quaker  of  Alexandria.    Parry,  now  resides  in  Washington. 

OTHER  SCHOOLS. 

Sylvia  Morris,  a  colored  woman,  had  a  primary  school  for  about  twenty  years  on  Wash- 
ington street,  in  her  own  house,  near  the  Lancaster  school.  It  was  at  some  periods  qnlte 
large.  She  was  teaching  at  the  time  of  the  Nat  Tumer  insurrection,  and  continued  her 
school  up  to  the  retrocession  of  Alexandria  in  1846. 

Mr.  Nuthall,  an  Englishman,  had  a  flourishing  school  for  two  or  three  years,  from  1833,  in 
the  First  Baptist  colored  church,  but  the  opposition  was  so  strong  at  that  time  that  he  dis- 
continued it,  and  subsequently  taught  in  Georgetown. 

A  few  years  before  this  period,  about  the  time  when  General  Jackson  was  first  elected 
President,  a  white  man  by  the  name  of  Sargent  taught  on  Duke  street  and  in  several  other 
localities.  Also,  Joseph  Ferrell,  a  colored  man  of  decided  abilities,  had  a  school  for  some 
years  on  an  alley  between  Duke  and  Prince  streets.  He  was  a  baker  by  trade  and  a  leading 
spirit  among  the  colored  people,  but  was  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  assisting  some  of  hia 
race  in  escaping  from  bondage. 

SABBATH  SCHOOLS. 

The  first  colored  Sabbath  school  in  Alexandria  was  established  about  1818,  in  the  Second 
Presbyterian  (white)  church,  the  Friends  opening  a  similar  school  about  the  same  time.  In 
these  schools  the  scholars,  old  and  young,  were  taught  to  read.  The  colored  people  had 
chapels  in  which  they  held  their  prayer  and  social  evcniog  worship,  but  in  the  regular  Sab- 
bath ministrations  they  occupied  the  galleries  in  the  white  churches.  Soon  after  the  Sabbath 
schools  were  established  in  the  white  churches  for  the  colored  people  they  began  to  open  them 
in  their  own  chapels,  the  white  people  coming  into  them  to  assist.  At  the  love  feastn  in 
the  Methodist  churches  the  white  and  colored  communicants  were  accustomed  to  speak  with- 
out discrimination ;  also  at  confirmation  in  St.  PauPs  church,  and  it  is  believed  in  the  other 
Episcopal  churches,  the  bishop  placed  his  hand  alike  upon  the  head  of  the  black  and  the 
white  communicant.  At  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  however,  the  colored  were  not 
allowed  to  participate  till  the  whites  had  communed,  and  this  continues  to  be  the  custom  in 
all  the  Protestant  white  churches. 

THE  RETROCESSION  AND  THE  RESULTS. 

When  Alexandria  city  and  county  were  retroceded  to  Virginia  by  act  of  Congress,  July  9, 
1846,  Sylvia  Morris's  long-established  school  was  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  there  were 
several  smaller  schools  for  little  children  taught  in  private  bouses.  The  hostility  to  the 
instruction  of  the  colored  people  had  become  so  strong  that  the  children  were -obliged  to  con- 
ceal their' school  books  on  the  street,  and  to  dodge  to  and  fro  like  the  young  partridges  of 
the  forest.  But  when  the  laws  of  Virginia  took  effect,  by  the  ratiiication  of  the  retrocessioo 
(1846)  on  the  part  of  the  State,  matters  became  still  worse,  for  the  constables  of  the  city 
were  at  once  ordered  to  disperse  every  colored  school,  whether  taught  by  day  or  night,  on 
the  week-day  or  on  the  Sabbath,  and  the  injunction  was  most  zealously  executed.  Every 
humble  negro  cabin  in  which  it  was  suspected  that  any  of  these  dusky  children  were  wont 
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to  meet  for  instraction  waa  risitecl,  and  so  stem  and  relentless  was  the  rule  that  the  freo 
colored  people  dared  only  in  a  covert  manner  to  teach  even  their  own  children,  a  colored 
person  not  being  allowed  to  read  openly'  in  the  street  so  much  as  a  paragraph  in  a  newspaper. 
Some  Qsed  to  meet  in  secluded  places  ontside  the  city,  and,  with  sentinels  posted,  hold  their 
meetings  for  rontnal  instruction,  those  who  could  read  and  write  a  little  teaching  those  less 
fortanate.  In  1845  they  organized  a  colored  masonic  lodge,  the  charter  being  received  from 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania.*  The  city  authorities,  however,  forbade  their  meetings 
within  the  limits  of  the  city,  and  they  were  wont  to  meet  beyond  the  city,  with  sentinels  at 
-ontposts,  as  in  the  assemblage  for  learning  to  read  and  write. 

Thus  all  the  education  which  they  could  give  their  children  was  such  as  was  dispensed  by 
stealth  in  dark  comers,  except  those  who  were  able  to  send  their  sons  and  daughters  to 
Washington  and  elsewhere,  as  many,  by  the  most  extraordinary  exertion,  continued  to  do 
through  the  next  14  years.  But  under  the  iron  despotism  of  the  ''Virginia  black  code,** 
as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  those  who  sought  their  education  abroad  were  expatriated,  for  the 
law  strictly  forbade  such  ever  to  return  with  their  intelligence  to  their  homes  under  penalty  of 
fine  or  stripes.  Many  of  the  free  colored  people  fled  precipitately  to  Washington  and  to  the 
north  at  the  time  of  the  retrocession,  and  those  who  remained  courageously  straggled  under 
their  ignominious  burdens,  praying  day  and  night,  as  they  now  say,  for  the  great  deliverance, 
which  the  Lord,  in  his  own  good  time,  has  brought  them. 

Schools  were  established  in  Alexandria  by  the  benevolent  societies  about  the  same  period 
they  were1)pened  in  Washington,  and  for  the  last  five  years  the  colored  children  of  the  city 
have  had  vastly  better  school  privileges  than  the  white — a  tarn  in  the  wheel  of  fortune 
abundantly  suggestive  of  philosophic  reflection. 

THE  FIRST  SCHOOLS  FOR  COKTRABAND9. 

The  earliest  schools  for  contrabands  in  the  country  were  opened  in  Alexandria,  and,  to  the 
honor  of  the  colored  people  be  it  said,  were  established  wholly  by  themselves.  They  were 
private,  in  part  pay  schools,  and  a  very  large  majority  of  the  scholars,  from  first  to  last,  were 
contrabands. 

The  colored  schools  of  Alexandria  under  the  old  order  of  things  were  summarily  terminated, 
it  has  been  seen,  when  the  retrocession  was  consummated,  July  9,  1846,  and  henceforth,  for 
15  years,  the  colored  people  in  that  city  were,  so  far  as  stem  municipal  law  and  relentless 
pnblic  sentiment  and  public  officers  could  compass  the  wretched  purpose,  shut  up  to  ignorance. 
There  were,  however,  in  that  city,  as  elsewhere  in  Virginia,  those  who  held  to  the  faith  of 
the  Virginians  of  an  earlier  day,  and  who  gave  their  servants  some  education. 

Among  the  few  colored  girls  who  hod  grown  up  under  such  training  in  Alexandria  was 
Miss  Mary  Chase.  The  family  retreating  with  the  tide  of  the  rebellion  when  the  ill-fated 
Ellsworth  so  bravely  planted  there  the  standard  of  the  Union,  May  24,  1861,  she  was  left 
behind,  and,  quickly  appreciating  the  nature  of  the  wonderful  events  passing  before  her  eyes, 
she  coorageously  set  to  work  for  the  good  of  her  race.  September  1  of  that  year  (1861)  she 
started  a  school  called  the  *' Columbia  Street  School,*'  near  Wolf  street,  and  continued  it, 
with  mnch  usefulness,  down  to  1866,  when  nearly  all  the  pay  schools  were  absorbed  in  the 
better  organized  free  schools  of  the  benevolent  societies.  Her  school  numbered  25  scholars 
June  30,  1865,  and  this  was  about  her  usual  number,  of  whom  quite  two-thirds  had  been 
slaves. 

Tke  Meeoud  comirahand  ichool  was  the  "  St.  Rose  Institute,^'  a  day  and  evening  school,  on 
West  street,  between  King  and  Prinee.  It  was  -established  October  1,  1861,  by  Mrs.  Jane 
A.  Crouch  and  Miss  Sarah  A.  Gray,  both  colored,  and  natives  of  Alexandria.  It  averaged 
about  40  scholars,  nearly  all  having  been  slaves.  Miss  Gray  was  one  of  Miss  Miner's 
scholars ;  was  also  at  the  St.  Frances  Academy  of  the  Baltimore  convent,  and  is  a  superior 
scholar  as  well  as  teacher.  She  afterwards  assisted  Rev.  Mr.  Robinson  in  his  school,  but  is 
at  the  present  time  teaching  a  flourishing  private  school  of  her  own  in  Alexandria,  num- 


*HOTX.  — Tfae  flnt  Qmnd  Lodge  among  the  colored  people  of  thia  eoantry  woi  organized  In  Boston  in  1784, 
mder  a  charter  racrived  from  the  mawni  of  EngUnd. 
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bering  from  60  to  70  soholan.  Her  lather  is  a  well  known  and  respeeted  citizen  of  that  pIaoe« 
Mrs.  Crouch,  also  an  excellent  teacher,  receiyed  a  part  of  her  education  at  the  BalUmore 
convent 

The  third  contraband  gchool  waB  organized  January  I,  1862,  by  Rev.  C.  Robinson,  an  able 
colored  Baptist  clergyman,  subsequently  assisted  by  the  American  Free  Baptist  Mission 
Society  of  New  York,  and  also  by  the  American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society.    The 
school  was  held  in  a  room  connected  with  the  *'  Second  Baptist''  or  "  Beulah  "  chnrch,  of  which 
Mr.  Robinson  is  the  present  pastor,  and  which  he  organized  in  1863 ;  then  and  now  composed 
entirely  of  persons  manumitted  by  the  emancipation  proclamation.    Mr.  Robinson  was  bom 
in  Brunswick,  Virginia,  but  has  no  knowledge  of  either  of  his  parents.    He  receiyed  his 
collegiate  and  theological  education  at  the  "  Ashmun  Institute*,"  now  the  Lincoln  Uaiversity, 
(Oxford,  Penn.;)  was  supported  by  "The  New  Jersey  Baptist  State  Edacational  Society,*' 
and  was  ordained  in  the  First  Baptist  church  at  Newark.    At  the  opening  of  the  war  he  wis 
teaching  at  Philadelphia,  as  the  laws  of  Virginia  did  not  permit  htm  to  return,  he  haying  left 
It  for  the  purpose  of  getting  an  education.    When  the  war  swept  down  that  barrier  he  tt 
once  returned,  and  opened  his  school,  which  he  called  the  **  First  Select  Colored  school"' 
The  first  teachers  were,  besides  himself,  Rey.  G.  W.  Parker,  Miss  Amanda  Borden,  and  Mn, 
Robinson,  all  colored.    The  attendance  was  yery  large,  and  in  1862  the  number  registered 
was  715,  though  the  ayerage  of  regular  scholars  was  much  less.    In  December,  1864,  the 
records  show  an  ayerage  of  280.    As  the  free  schools  were  introduced  the  number  necessarily 
diminished.    In  the  autumn  of  1865  the  teachers  were  Greorge  H.  Steemer,  (colored,)  Miis 
Martha  J.  Emerson,  and  Miss  Louisa  Ayery,   young  ladies  from  New  Hampshire  and 
excellently  fitted  for  their  work.    The  next  year  it  was  made  an  entirely  free  school,  and 
Miss  Sarah  A.  Gray,  already  mentioned,  Miss  Layinia  Lane,  and  Miss  Martha  Winkfield 
were  added  to  the  corps  of  t^&chers,  the  ayerage  attendance  being  about  125.     Before  the 
close  of  that  year  the  number  of  teachers  was  reduced  to  two.  Miss  Gray  and  Miss  Clara 
Gowing,  (colored, )  Mr.  Robiiyon  not  haying  at  any  time  withdrawn  his  general  saperiii- 
tendence  of  the  school.    In  1868  he  resumed  the  direct  charge.    The  number  of  acholare  is 
now  (January,  1869,)  100;  ayerage  attendance,  90.    Theological  Department,  30;  Nonual 
Department,  30 ;  Primary  Department,  40.    The  teachers  are  A.  Lewis,  Rey.  J.  M.  Dawson, 
Rey.  J.  Thomas,  Roy.  L.  W.  Brooks,  and  George  H.  Steemer,  all  colored.    This  school  has 
for  two  years  been  under  the  anspices  of  a  society  afflicted  with  the  ponderous  title  of  '*!%• 
Home  and  Foreign  Educational  Missionary  and  Commission  Society. ^^    From  the  beginning 
the  "Beulah  Normal  and  Theological  schoor*  has  constituted  one  of  the  departments,  the 
public  examinations  of  which  are  held  eyery  summer.    In  the  two  years  ending  July,  1868, 
the  aboye-named  society  had  contributed  to  the  school  |728  33.    The  siipporters  of  the 
society  are  men  of  wealth  in  Philadelphia,  New  ,Tork,  and  Boston,  of  whom  the  moat  fibeial 
baye  beoi  Hon.  Wm.  E.  Dodge,  of  New  York ;  the  late  J.  P.  Croeer,  of  Philadelphia;  and 
A.  H.  Reese,  of  Chester,  PennsyWania.    The  society  has  educated  eight  miaaiooaries,  who 
are  now  teaching  and  preaching  at  the  south,  most  of  whom  were  ordained  in  the  Beolab 
church.    The  following  is  a  brief  summary  taken  from  the  records  of  Mr.  Robinaon^s  school: 

1862,  scholars  registered,  Primary  Department 700 

Normal  and  Theological  Departments 15 

1863,  scholars  registered,  Primary  Department 708 

Normal  and  Theological  Departments ........*..       SO 

1864,  scholars  registered,  Primary  Department S56 

Normal  and  Theological  Departments. .«. 28 

1865,  scholars  registered,  Primary  Department «.  .*^.....      400 

Normal  and  Theological  Departments 30 

1866,  scholars  registered,  Primary  Department 380 

Normal  and  Theological  Departments 60 

1867,  scholars  registered,  Primary  Department 300 

Normal  and  Theological  Departments 88 

1868,  scholars  registered.  Primary  Department 40 

Normal  and  Theological  Departments •^..^....^       60 
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It  shoald  be  mentioned  that  a  Ur||;e  evening  school  has  also  been  kept  up  from  the  oiigin 
of  this  enterprise. 

The  fourth  contraband  »ekool  in  Alexandria  was  started  in  November,  1862,  by  Leland 
Warring,  himself  a  contraband,  who  has  since  become  a  preacher  under  the  instruction  and 
by  the  assistance  of  Rev.  E.  Tumey,  D.  D.  At  that  time  Warring  could  read  and  spell 
pretty  well,  and  such  limited  knowledge  as  he  possessed  he  was  generously  moved  to  impart 
to  his  brother  contrabands  less  favored.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  this  school  was  opened 
in  the  Lancaster  school-house,  which  was  erected  in  Alexandria  through  the  beneficence  of 
Washington.  This  hoiue  was  at  the  time  filled  with  families  of  contrabands,  and  to  Warring 
it  offered  a  good  place  for  beginning  his  work.  He  soon  had  a  prosperous  school  of  over 
50  children,  and  continued  the  work  in  that  place  until  the  following  February,  1863,  whan 
the  school  came  under  the  charge  of  the  government  **  superintendent  of  contrabands,"  and 
was  moved  to  the  **  Freedmen's  Home,"  in  the  barrack  buildings. 

The  above-named  four  schools  were  wholly  or  in  part  pay  schools,  and  started  and  con- 
dueted  by  colored  persons. 

Thtfirti  white  woman  who  went  to  Alexandria  to  labor  for  the  contrabands  was  Miss  Julia 
A.  Wilbur,  of  Eochester,  New  York.  She  arrived  in  October,  1662,  and  was  sent  by  the 
Ladies*  Anti^elaverff  Soeietjf  of  that  city  to  assist  the  contrabands  in  whatever  way  seemed  to 
her  best.  She  immediately  established  sewing  schools  or  working  centres,  and,  being  a 
woman  of  fortitude  and  sagacity,  she  accomplished  in  many  ways  an  immense  amount  of 
good  for  the  poor  desolate  beings  to  whom  she  gave  her  exertions.  She  was  supplied  with 
money  and  a  large  amount  of  useful  contributions,  and  it  is  the  testimony  of  all  who  have 
known  her  work  that  it  has  been  done  in  a  most  judicious  manner.  She  was  constantly 
among  the  schools  in  Alexandria,  and  contributed  a  gpreat  deal  by  her  fine  intelligence  and 
excellent  sense  in  giving  wise  direction  to  the  efforts  of  the  many  teachers  of  limited  educa- 
tion. She  still  continues  her  labors  for  the  colored  people,  mostly,  for  the  last  year  or  two, 
in  Washington  and  Georgetown.  Miss  Wilbur  was  a  teacher  in  Rochester  at  the  time  Miss 
Miner  was  teaching  in  a  public  school  in  that  city,  about  1646. 

SCHOOLS  ORGANIZED  IN  1863. 

The  JirMt  fret  contraband  school  organized  in  Alexandria  by  whites  and  conducted  by  white 
Uaehers  was  '*The  First  Free  Colored  Mission  Day  School  **  at  the  *'Freodmcn*s  Home," 
comer  of  Prince  and  Royal  streets.  As  has  been  already  stated,  it  was  composed  in  part  of 
the  one  opened  in  the  autumn  of  1862  by  Leland  Warring  in  the  Lancaster  school-house. 
In  the  winter  of  1862-'63  Rev.  Albert  Gladwin,  of  Connecticut,  came  to  Alexandria  under 
the  direction  of  the  ** American  Baptist  Free  Mission  Society^*  of  New  York.  He  was  quite 
active  among  the  contrabands  in  getting  them  into  religious  meetings  and  into  schools,  some 
of  which  he  started.  He  was  not  himself  a  teacher,  nor  did  he  work  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
win  the  particular  respect  of  those  who  were  teachers.  He  was  a  man  of  very  limited  edu- 
cation, but  understood  very  well  how  to  appropriate  to  his  purposes  the  intelligence  of  others. 
Soon  after  arriving  he  was  appointed  "Superintendent  of  Contrabands"  by  the  military 
aothoriUes,  and  this  gave  him  large  sway  among  this  class  of  poor  creatures,  who  were  at 
this  period  congregated  in  great  numbers  in  that  city.  The  school  was  opened  February  23, 
1863,  and  the  teachers  were  at  first  Miss  M.  0.  Owen,  Miss  Mary  A.  Collier,  Miss  Elmira 
Keltie,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Owen,  all  white.  Mr.  Gladwin  was  also  accustomed  to  get  the  services 
of  convalescent  soldiers  detailed  as  teachers ;  among  whom  were  Corporal  A.  Borten,  colored, 
and  T.  McKenzie  Axe,  who  was  quite  prominent  as  an  assistant.  Some  of  the  soldiers  so 
detailed  were  very  ignorant  and  some  very  inhuman.  The  number  of  scholars  in  attendance 
December  31,  1864,  was  139,  all  contrabands ;  in  June,  1865,  it  was  75 ;  in  March,  1866,  it 
was  110,  then  in  charge  of  Miss  Owen  and  Lovejoy  S.  Owen.  In  April  it  was  disbanded. 
Ui,  Gladwin  had  been  discharged  in  January,  1865. 

The  female  teachers  of  this  school  were  excellent,  and  Miss  Mary  A.  Collier,  who  entered 
the  sebool  when  it  was  started  at  the  Freedmen^s  Home  or  Barracks,  and  continued  till  she 
died,  in  the  midst  of  her  work,  in  December,  1866,  was  a  truly  noble  example  of  heroic 
Cbiiatian  philanthropy.    She  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Collier,  of  ChelseH,  Massachusetts, 
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who  was  loD^  the  citj  niissioDary  of  Boston.  Possessed  of  rare  talents  and  the  best  intel- 
lectual culture,  an  author  of  repute,  and  reared  in  the  tenderness  of  a  refined  home,  she  came 
into  this  work  with  all  her  heart,  labored  day  and  night,  literally  working  herself  to  deatL 
This  is  the  uniform  testimony  of  those  who  observed  her  incessant  and  self-sacrificing  devo- 
tion.   Miss  Collier  was  sent  by  the  American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society. 

**  Union  Town  school,"  comer  of  Union  and  Wolf  streets,  was  organized  May  2,  1863, 
under  the  instruction  of  Corporal  L.  A.  Bearmor  and  Mrs.  Nancy  Williams,  a  colored  woman. 
This  was  a  free  school.  Number  of  scholars  December  31>  1865,  all  contrabands,  80.  In 
June,  1866,  it  was  taught  by  Mrs.  Christiana  Richards,  numbering  35  scholars. 

The  *^  Primary  school,"  day  and  evening,  was  started  September  1,  1663,  on  Princess, 
between  Pitt  and  St.  Asaph  streets,  by  Wm.  K.  Harris  and  Richard  H.  Lyles,  both  colored. 
The  number  of  scholars,  all  contrabands,  December  31,  1866,  was  77.  In  January,  1866,  it 
had  been  changed  to  a  "select  school,"  and  averaged  about  30  scholars.  In  June,  186S, 
the  number  was  60,  with  one  teacher,  R.  H.  Lyles.    This  was  a  pay  schooL 

"  Newtottn  school,"  day  and  evening,  was  started  at  the  west  end  of  Cameron  street,  partly 
free,  November  2, 1863,  by  two  colored  teachers,  Anna  Bell  Davis  and  Leannah  Powell,  and 
was  continued  in  1865  by  Miss  Davis,  who  commenced  teaching  while,  as  a  contraband,  she 
was  sheltered  at  the  slave-pen  prison,  a  portion  of  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  had 
been  transformed  into  a  rude  home  for  the  Virginia  contrabands  who  flocked  into  the  city. 
Having  acquired  a  little  education  while  a  slave.  Miss  Davis  bought  some  books  and  opened 
a  school  in  the  prison,  charging  a  tuition  fee  of  50  cents  a  month.  Mr.  Hill,  a  colored  man, 
bad  a  school  of  50  scholars  during  a  part  of  that  year. 

The  Sickles  Barracks  school,  a  Reformed  Presbyterian  (Xenia,  Ohio)  Mission  school,  was 
organized  by  Rev.  N.  K.  Crow,  from  Illinois,  November  16,  1863,  in  a  Methodist  church, 
comer  of  Princess  and  Patrick  streets.  This  church,  abandoned  by  its  congregation  at  the 
o|)ening  of  the  war  and  for  some  time  used  for  hospital  purposes,  was  now,  by  order  of  Gen- 
eral Heintzelman,  turned  over  to  this  mission  for  school  purposes.  It  was  subsequently 
purchased  by  the  colored  people  for  a  church  for  $3,000.  Mr.  Crow  opened  bis  school  widi 
eight  scholars;  and  five  days  afterwards  it  numbered  120.  He  immediately  opened  an  even- 
ing school  of  young  men  and  women,  which  numbered  from  90  to  130.  Mr.  Uenry  Fish, 
of  Massachusetts,  and  his  niece,  Miss  Mary  Cleveland,  were  his  first  assistants ;  Rev.  W.  G. 
Scott,  from  New  York,  soon  aiding  him  as  teacher,  and  continuing  in  the  school  with  great 
efficiency  till  1868,  being  in  charge  of  the  operations  for  several  years  after  Mr.  Crow  left 
Mr.  Samuel  Young,  from  Philadelphia,  then  a  theological  student  and  now  a  clergyman, 
was  one  of  the  early  teachers.  He  was  succeeded  in  1864  by  Mr.  S.  K.  Stormont,  who 
remained  till  June,  1866,  when  he  and  Miss  Cleveland  were  succeeded  by  Miss  Jemima  Silli- 
man  and  Miss  L.  Alcorn,  who  still  continue  in  the  schools.  Miss  Maggie  Silliman,  who 
came  into  the  schools  October,  1864,  is  also  one  of  the  admirable  corps  of  teachers.  •  Miss 
Jennette  Darling,  of  New  York  city,  was  one  of  the  excellent  teachers  in  1864  and  1865.  At 
the  close  of  1864  the  day  school  numbered  about  150.  The  average  attendance  in  December, 
1865,  was  160;  in  December,  1866,  it  was  136,  and  156  in  March,  1867. 

June  1,  1863,  a  small  school,  day  and  evening,  was  opened  at  No.  81  Prince  street  by 
Charles  Seals,  colored,  the  day  school  numbering  20,  all  contrabands. 

October  1,  1863,  Mra.  Biary  Simms,  colored,  started  an  evening  school  on  Duke  street, 
which  in  December,  1864,  numbered  17  scholars,  all  contrabands,  and,  like  that  of  Mr.  Seals, 
a  pay  school. 

SCHOOLS  ORGANIZED  IN  1864. 

January  11, 1864.  "  The  Jacobs  Free  School,"  comer  of  Pitt  and  Roanoke  streets,  supported 
by  **  The  New  England  Frtedmen's  Aid  Society." — Dr.  J.  R.  Bigelow,  surgeon  in  charge  of 
contrabands  in  Alexandria,  in  his  round  of  duty  one  Sunday  morning,  in  August,  1863, 
visiting  that  particular  section  of  the  city  called  **  Petersburg,'*  and  observing  a  one-legged 
negro  standing  near  one  of  the  small  shanties  that  had  been  quite  recently  bailt,  found  <m 
entering  into  ^nversation  with  him  that  he  was  a  contraband  shoemaker,  who  had  built  the 
first  house  in  that  settlement  at  a  cost  of  |39.    After  a  short  colloquy  he  asked  the  dusky 
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0011  of  Crispin  if  lie  could  siDg.  To  which  he  replied  with  one  of  the  grand  old  devotional 
hymns,  which  was  sung  t|^  an  inspiring  manner.  Others  soon  gathered,  and  joined  as  a 
chores.  When  the  singing  was  ended  a  large  audience  had  congregated,  and  this  homeless 
and  almost  houseless  throng  Dr.  Bigelow  addnpssed  in  a  brief  speech,  promising  to  come  the 
next  Sunday  aod  again  speak  to  them.  At  the  third  of  these  singular  Sunday  meetings,  held 
Id  the  open  air,  a  contribution  to  build  a  house  for  a  school  was  proposed,  when  a  contribution 
was  taken  up  for  the  object,  resulting  in  the  collection  of  |200  on  the  spot,  and  all  from 
contrabands.  With  this  money  they  went  immediately  to  work,  and  before  winter  had  a 
large  roughly-finished  house  for  their  school  and  meetings,  costing  $600,  and  known  as  the 
**Jaccb8  school.**  It  was  so  named  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Jacobs  and  her  daughter 
Louisa,  who  were  sent  from  New  York  by  the  Society  of  Friends  in  that  city  in  January, 
1663.  This  mother  and  daughter,  bom  in  slavery  in  Edenton,  North  Carolina,  escaped  from 
bondage  some  years  before  the  war,  and  a  book  written  by  the  mother,  and  edited  by  Mrs. 
Lydia  M.  Child,  entitled  *' Linda,"  has  made  their  history  familiar  to  many.  They  made 
many  friends  in  New  York  and  other  places  at  the  north ;  and  among  those  whose  cordial 
hospitality  they  enjoyed,  were  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis  and  his  family,  with  whom  Mrs.  Jacobs 
visited  Europe.  She  collected  some  funds  to  aid  in  building  and  furnishing  the  school-house. 
Miss  Jacobs  has  just  been  placed  in  charge  of  A  school  in  the  Stevens  school-house.  The 
first  teachers  were  Miss  Louisa  Jacobs  and  Miss  S.  Y.  Lawton,  also  colored.  December  31, 
J8&I,  it  numbered  170  scholars,  and  June  30,  1865,  the  number  was  135,  nearly  all  contra- 
bands. In  1865  the  teachers  were  Mr.  J.  S.  Banfield,  (white,)  Miss  S.  V.  Lawton  and  her 
sister.  Miss  E.  M.  Lawton ;  in  1866  Mr.  Henry  T.  Abom  (white)  and  the  Miss  Lawtons ; 
in  1867  Mrs.  £.  P.  Smith  and  Miss  Hattie  R.  Smith,  both  white.  The  Miss  Lawtons  came 
from  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and  are  well  educifted. 

January  18.  ^*  Freedmen^s  Chapel^"  an  evening  school,  comer  of  Pitt  and  Roanoke 
streets.— -The  teachers  were  Rev.  W.  M.  Scott,  Maxy  A.  Collier,  and  Elvira  Keltie,  all  white. 
Average  number  through  the  year  about  150.  The  two  Scotts,  Rev.  W.  M.  Scott  and  Rev. 
W.  6.  Scott,  already  mentioned,  were  able,  untiring,  and  unselfish  laborers. 

April  4.  Fort  irUliam  $chool ;  day  and  evening ;  Mrs.  Elmira  Dean,  with  colored  assistant, 
Mr.  J.  Hodge.    Day  school  averaged  about  40. 

April  18.  *'  Fir»t  National  Freedmen^s  school,"  under  auspices  of  the  *'New  York  Freed- 
men's  Relief  Association ;  day  and  evening ;  Mr.  Henry  Fish,  Mrs.  Melissa  Fish,  and  Miss 
Harriet  £.  Mitchel,  colored.  Enoch  Bath  was  subsequently  added  as  a  teacher.  First 
located  north  of  Cameron,  between  Payne  and  West  streets,  but  in  1865  on  comer  of  Queen 
and  Payne.  December  31,  1864,  day  school  numbered  170  scholars;  attendance  averaging 
through  1865  about  125.    This  was  "a  part  pay  school."    Nearly  all  contrabands. 

May  1.  ^^  St,  Patrick's  school ; "  St.  Patrick  street ;  Miss  Harriet  Byron  Douglass,  colored ; 
pay  school ;  about  one-third  contrabands.  Number  of  scholars  December  31, 1864,  35 ;  and 
June  30,  18(35,28. 

June  14.  *'  Second  National  Fnedmen'B  school,"  on  Wolf,  between  Pitt  and  Royal  streets ; 
Rev.  M.  F.  Sluby  and  Miss  Laura  Phenix,  both  colored.  It  was  **  a  part  pay  school  '*  under 
Mr.  Sluby,  but  free  under  Miss  Orton-  In  December,  1864,  this  school  had  an  average 
attendance  of  about  70  scholars,  very  few  contrabands,  which  continued  at  about  that  average 
tbron^h  1865.  In  1866  it  rose  to  100  in  some  months,  but  at  the  close  of  that  school  year, 
in  June,  the  average  attendance  for  the  month  was  but  41.  At  the  beginning  of  the  next 
Rbool  year  the  school  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  I.  C.  Blanchard  and  Miss  Carrie  S.  Orton;  the 
average  attendance  for  December,  1866,  being  70.  In  January,  1867,  this  was  raised  to  tho 
rack  of  a  *'  high  school,**  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Orton,  principal,  and  Miss  Susan  Dennis, 
assistant,  and  was  from  first  to  last  a  higher  style  of  colored  school  than  had  been  known  in 
Alexandria.  It  had  an  average  attendance,  in  January,  1867,  of  40  boys  and  28  girls.  It 
was  now  supported  by  the  North  Shore  and  Portland^  Maine,  Aid  Societies,  The  school 
iDcreased  in  numbers  and  in  interest  through  the  year.        ' 

September  5,  1864.  **  Primary  school  "  on  St.  Asaph  street,  south  of  Gibbon.  Teachers, 
Mi>.H  M.  F.  Simms  and  Miss  M.  M.  Nickens,  both  colored.  A  small  contraband  pay  school. 
Ou  the  same  day  the  **  Washington  street  sciiool"  No.  65  Washingtpn  street,  was  opened  by 
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Miss  L.  v.  Lewis  and  Miss  A.  M.  Thompson,  both  colored ;  a  pay  school,  nnmberiaf;  70 
scholars,  and  contintiing  throogh  the  year,  and  all  contrabands.  June  30, 1865,  it  was  taught 
by  Miss  A.  M.  Thompson,  colored,  numbering  27  scholars.  Rev.  Leland  Warring,  colored, 
opened  a  small  evening  pay  gchoolf  all  contrabands,  September  7,  and  September  30  Mr.  Q. 
S.  Mell  started  the  "  Home  evening  gchool,"  a  small  pay  school,  mostly  contrabands.  Both 
schools  held  in  barrack  buildings.  Mr.  Mell  subsequently  started  a  snuiU  pay  day  school 
called  the  **  Watkingion  Square  school.^" 

Rev.  Chaoncey  Leonard,  chaplain  of  L'Ouverture  Military  Hospital,  had  a  flourishing 
Bchool  there  through  the  winter  of  1864>'65. 

SCHOOLS  ORGANIZED  IN  1865  AND  1866. 

The  Pennsfflvania  Freednun*$  Relief  Association  organized  its  first  school  January  9, 1865, 
in  Zion  Wesley  church,  on  Columbia  near  Wolf  street,  under  the  charge  of  Miss  CaioVme 
W.  Moore,  Miss  R.  S.  Oapron,  and  Miss  Mary  F.  Nickens,  the  latter  a  colored  teacher. 
Attendance  June,  1865,  was  150.  The  association  thinking  It  best  to  concentrate  its  strength 
in  Washington,  withdrew  from  Alexandria  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year,  leaving  their 
operations  in  good  hands. 

The  New  York  Freedmen's  Relief  Association  organized  the  *'  Third  National  Freedmcn*i 
school "  November  20,  1865,  on  Alfred  street  near  Wilkes,  under  Miss  Emma  £.  Warren, 
who  was  succeeded  in  February,  1866,  by  Miss  Cornelia  Jones  and  Miss  Mary  B.  Roweti, 
the  latter  going  into  another  school  soon  and  giving  place  to  Miss  Helen  Yaugbaa.  Average 
attendance  under  Miss  Warren,  about  50 ;  under  her  successors,  two  schools,  the  attendance 
in  each  was  nearly  50.  Miss  Rowell  went  into  the  *^  Fourth  NaUonal  schoiU,^^  which  was 
organized  November  25,  1865,  on  West  between  Prince  and  Duke  streets.  In  June,  1866, 
the  six  departments  had  an  average  attendance  of  246,  with  320  on  their  combined  rolls. 
The  teachers  were  at  that  date  Helen  Yaughan,  Blaiy  S.  Rowell,  Frances  Hunger,  Emma 
E.  Warren,  and  Kate  A.  Shepard.  Miss  H.  N.  Webster  was  in  the  school  at  its  organization, 
and  Charles  A.  Libby  was  in  charge  in  May,  1866.  This  school  had  at  first  four  departments, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  about  200. 

The  Fifth  National  school  was  opened  December  1, 1865,  near  the  comer  of  Union  and 
Franklin  streets,  under  Rev.  Edward  Barker  and  Mr.  Enoch  Bath.  In  June,  1806,  this 
school  had  been  moved  to  Water  street,  and  the  average  attendance  that  month  was  65. 

There  was  a  large  school  started  at  Camp  Distribution  in  1865,  and  continaed  down  to 
1868.  Julia  Benedict  and  Frances  Rouviere  were  tho  original  teachers,  continuing  till  1867, 
when  Thomas  Corwin  took  the  school,  which  averaged  about  35  scholars. 

In  the  autumn  of  1866  there  were  two  schools  opened  at  L'Ouverture  Hospital,  one  taught 
by  Miss  L.  A.  Hall  and  the  other  by  Helen  Robertson ;  also  two  in  Barrack  buildings,  one 
by  Mary  E.  Fales,  the  other  by  Elmira  S.  Jones ;  another  at  Baitenf  Rodgers  by  Emily  J. 
Brown  and  Emma  R.  Hawley,  all  white  teachers.  In  February,  1867,  Miss  Hawley's 
department  was  organized  into  a  district  school,  and  supported  by  the  *'Penn  Ktm,  N. 
Y.  Aid  Society"  The  above-named  teachers  were  white,  and  the  schools  were  aapported 
in  ld66-*67  by  the  New  York  branch  of  the  Freedmen*s  Aid  Commission, 'with  an  average 

attendance  of  nearly  250  scholars. 

« 

CHURCHES  AND  SABBATH  SCHOOLS. 

As  the  war  advanced  the  contraband  hamlet  called  '*  Petersburg,**  and  already  mentioned, 
became  populous,  at  one  period  numbering  some  1,500  people,  with  several  hundred  houses. 
They  soon  formed  a  Baptist  church,  and  Rev.  G.  W.  Parker,  colored,  who  waa  teaching 
with  Rev.  C.  Robinson  in  the  '*  Select  Colored  School,'*  became  their  pastor,  and  still  con- 
tinues with  them  in  that  relation.  In  due  time,  as  the  church  and  society  increased,  the 
necessity  for  better  accommodations  became  apparent,  and  a  Methodist  white  charch  edifice, 
which  had  been  left  empty  by  the  owners,  many  of  whom  had  gone  into  the  rebellion,  was 
purchased  for  the  very  small  sum  of  83,000,  their  pastor  going  north  and  collecting  funds 
for  this  object.  Up  to  that  time  the  Jacob's  school-house  had  been  used  for  religiooa  meet- 
ings, as  well  as  for  school  purposes.    Just  as  they  were  about  to  move  Into  the  church 
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btulding  thej  had  pxxTcbased  the  school-house  was  destroyed  by  a  violent  storm.  This 
cburcb,  the  Third  Baptist,  (colored,)  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  numbers  600  members. 
They  are  now  preparing  to  enlarge  the  bnilding.  The  Sabbath  school  is  very  large,  and, 
under  the  care  of  some  half  a  dozen  white  persons  of  Christian  benevolence,  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  effecrive  educational  institutions  in  Alexandria.  The  name  of  the  place 
was  changed  when  General  Grant  .took  command  of  the  army  from  "Petersburg  "  to  **  Grant- 
ville,*'  in  honor  of  that  event,  the  contrabands  alleging  that  as  Peter  Grant,  the  founder  of 
their  settlement,  was  of  the  same  name,  in  making  the  change  they  would  be  '*  killing  two 
birds  with  one  stone.'*    ^ 

,  Before  the  war  there  were  but  two  colored  churdhes  in  Alexandria,  (he  **  First  Baptist" 
and  the  "African  Methodist  Episcopal."  They  did  not,  however,  have  pastors  of  their  own 
color,  colored  preachers  being  allowed  to  officiate  only  in  the  presence  of  a  white  minister  or 
person  detiuled  by  him  for  that  duty,  and  even  in  those  cases  the  colored  clergyman  was 
sot  permitted  to  enter  the  pulpit.  Bev.  Philip  Hamilton,  a  highly  respected  and  well 
known  local  preacher  of  the  Methodist  church,  was  always  subjected  to  this  restraint.  It 
was  when  on  his  way  from  Washington  to  Alexandria  to  preach  in  that  church  that  Rev. 
Frost  Pnllett  was  once  arrested  as  a  free  negro,  the  laws  of  Virginia  forbidding  a  free  negro 
or  mulatto  coming  i,nto  the  State. 

There  are  now  six  churches  of  colored  people  in  that  city,  the  "African  Methodist  Epis- 
copal "  and  five  Baptist  churches.  The  "First  Baptist  church  "  was  organized  more  than  40 
years  ago,  and  the  pastor  is  Rev!  B.  F.  Madden.  The  "Second  Baptist,"  or  "Beulah 
church,"  was  organised  in  1863  by  Rev.  C.  Robinson,  the  present  pastor.  This  people 
bought  a  lot  and  started  their  house,  the  pastor,  like  Mr.  Parker,  going  north  and  gather- 
ing funds  to  complete  the  building.  This  charch  is  large  and  flourishing.  These  two  col- 
ored pastors,  it  has  been  seen,  started  the  "Select  Colored  School,"  in  January  1, 1862, and 
tbey  taught  together  till  the  "Petersburg  "  church  bought  their  new  house.  The  "Fourth 
Baptist,"  or  "Shiloh"  church,  was  organized  abont  ia63,  at  "  Newton"— L'Ouverture  Hos- 
pital— the  military  hospital  for  colored  soldiers,  which  was  located  in  the  yard  of  Price 
&  Birch's  old  slave  prison,  used  during  the  war  as  a  prlKon  for  deserters.  The  ancient 
sign  "Price,  Birch  &,  Co.,"  in  dim  characters,  remained  upon  the  front  of  the  gloomy 
atmcture  through  the  war;  the  windows  with  their  iron  grates,  the  lofty  brick  enclosure, 
and  every  aspect  of  the  three-stoiy  spacious  structuie,  suggesting  the  lacerated  human  hearts 
and  bodies,  the  manacles,  the  chains,  the  auction-block,  and  all  the  manifold  forms  of 
anguish  which  such  a  shocking  receptacle  brings  before  every  humane  and  reflecting  mind. 
The  pastor  of  the  "  Shiloh  "  church  is  Rev.  Leland  Warring,  a  colored  man,  who,  like  the 
others,  was  a  teacher  during  the  war.  There  is  still  another  Baptist  colored  church,  the 
'*  Zion  Baptist,"  located  in  the  vicinity  of  the  railroad  tunnel.  These  churches  have  each  a 
flourishing  Sabbath  school,  in  which  old  and  young  unite  in  learning  to  read  and  in  the 
study  of  the  Bible. 

It  should  have  been  previously  stated  that  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  about  45  years  ago, 
maintained  for  some  years  a  small  but  very  excellent  school  for  colored  girls,  at  the  same 
fieriod  in  which  they  had  a  large  boarding  school  for  white,girls,  in  the  large  brick  build- 
ing then  known  as  "  The  Old  Brig,"  on  the  comer  of  Duke  and  Fairfax  streets,  in  Alex- 
andria. These  Sisters  also  maintained  i^ery  large  Sunday-school  for  colored  children,  in 
which  they  were  instructed  in  spelling,  reading,  and  in  Christian  doctrine.  At  this  period 
the  Friends  also  sustained  a  large  Sunday-school  in  their  meeting-house,  in  which  refined 
women  of  prominent  standing  in  the  city  were  wont  to  teach  the  colored  people,  young  and 
old,  to  spell  and  read  and  to  write  also,  the  Instomentioned  branch  being  little  tolerated 
in  a  colored  school  at  any  period  in  Virginia.  In  the  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  churches 
the  colored  people  were  taught  the  catechism,  rarely  if  ever  to  read  at  all. 

SCHOOLS  IN  OPERATION  JANUARY  1,  1869. 

There  are  two  colored  school -houses  in  the  city,  six  rooms  in  each ;  the  Pitt  street  houae, 
finiflbed  in  April,  1867,  and  the  Alfred  street  house,  finished  in  the  following  NovemW. 
The  lots  upon  which  these  houses  stand  were  purchased  by  the  colored  people,  intl806. 
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Thej  held  public  meetingfs  to  rouse  their  people  to  the  importance  of  the  subject;  conoeu 
trated  their  efforts,  and  raised  the  monej  in  their  poverty,  paying  ^00  for  the  first  lot,  aod 
about  that  sum  for  the  other.    The  Freedmen*s  Bureau  built  the  houses,  which  are  very 
comfortable,  and  of  a  capacity  each  to  seat  400  scholars;  the  estimated  value  of  the  Alfred 
street  house  and  lot  beingr  $7,500;  that  of  the  other,  $6,000. 

In  the  Alfred  street  building  there  are  now  (January,  18(>9)  in  operation  five  schools,  andei 
the  following  teachers :  Miss  £.  D.  Leonard,  Massachusetts ;  Miss  Maggie  L.  Silliman,  ll'iss 
Jemima  Silliman,  and  Miss  Lydia  Alcorn,  Pennsylvania;  and  Miss  Savira  Wrigtit,  Massa- 
chusetts. The  Misses  Silliman  and  Miss  Alcorn  are  supported  by  ^e  Reformed  Presbyterian 
mission,  and  the  others  by  the  New  York  branch  of  the  A.  F.  U.  Commission.  , 

In  the  Pitt  street  buildiog  there  are  also  five  schools,  with  five'teacfaers  and  an  assistaot 
teacher,  as  follows:  Miss  M.  E.  Strntton  and  Miss  Fannie  A.  Morgan,  Connecticut;  Miss 
Rosetta  A.  Coit,  New  York;  Miss  Mary  £.  Perkios;  Miss  Laura  V.  Phenix  and  Miss  Mary 
M.  Nickens,  the  latter  a  colored  teacher.  These  10  schools  have  an  average  attendance  of 
about  420  scholars,  with  500  or  more  names  on  the  rolls.  In  the  two  private  schools  tlere 
are  170  more,  making  670  registered  scholars.  Rev.  C.  Robinson's  school  numbers  100; 
Miss  Sarah  A.  Gr^*s  about  70.  Miss  Gray  and  the  other  colored  female  teachers  mentioned 
above  were  bom  and  brought  up  in  Alexandria ;  the  former,  however,  received  her  thorough 
education  at  the  Baltimore  Convent. 

Rev.  Richard  Miles  and  his  daughter  have  recently  opened  a  school  a  few  miles  south  of 
Alexandria,  and  about  a  mile  from*  **Camp  Distribution,"  a  place  well  known  during  the 
years  of  the  war,  and  where  now  there  is  a  settlement  of  colored  people,  who  are  tryiag  to 
support  themselves  by  renting  and  tilling  small  pieces  of  land,  varying  in  extent  from  five 
to  50  acres.    Some  of  the  scholars  in  Mr.  Miles*s  school  come  a  distance  of  three  miles. 


SUMMARY. 


Scholars. 
Scholars  registered,  September,  1861, 

to  December  31, 1864 3,732 

Average  attendance,  December,  1 864.  1 ,  646 
Scholars  registered,  January  to  June, 

1865 1,643 

Average  attendance,  June,  1665 1, 036 

Scholars  registered,  January,  li:^66  . .  2, 215 


Average  attendance,  January,  1866. 
Scholars  registered,  January,  1867  . 
Average  attendance,  January,  1867. 
Scholars  registered,  January,  1868  . 
Average  attendance,  January,  1868. 
Scholars  registered,  January,  1869  . 
Average  attendance,  January,  18C9. 


Bcholan. 

.  1,51M 
975 
645 

.     1,0S6 

777 


Colored  population  of  Alexandriat  1865. 


Children  14  years  old  and  under 2, 635 

Children  over  14  and  under  20 1 ,  144 

Total  colored  population 7, 763 

Number  able  to  read 1,734 


Slaves  before  the  war &,OoO 

Free  before  the  war . 2,713 

Mulattoes 3,831 

Blacks ^ 3,932 


REMARKS. 

The  above  summary  shows  some  falling  off  of  numbers  in  the  last  two  years.     This  is  to  be 
attributed  in  part  to  the  improvement  of  the  schools,  the  inferior  ones  being  absorbed  in  the 
larger  and  better,  and  also  to  the  moving  away  ft  many  contrabands,  who  at  first  crowded 
in  great  numbers  to  Alexandria  from  the  northern  part  of  the  State.    It  must,  bowever.  bo 
acknowledged  that  the  indefatigable  labors  of  the  various  relief  societies  in  gathering  the 
children  into  th*e  schools  are  sadly  missed,  and  that  at  present  the  average  attendance  should 
be  larger,  and  the  school  accommodations  much  increased.    The  Freedmen*s  Bureau  has 
been  and  still  is  of  great  service,  but  this  will  soon  be  withdrawn;  and  with  no  public  school 
system  in  the  city  or  the  State,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  population  where  hardly  a  single  resi* 
dent  has  the  least  sympathy  with  any  vvork  for  the  elevation  of  the  colored  race,  and  where 
most  are  strongly  and  even  bitterly  opposed  to  such  efforts,  the  prospect  for  tbis  unfoituuaxe 
class  is  far  from  encouraging. 

The  Friends  in  Alexandria  who  maintained  their  allegiance  to  the  Union  Mrere  among  tht.- 
mosl  effective  workers  in  the  cause  of  colored  schools,  joining  hands  heartily  with  their 
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brethren  from  the  north.  It  is,  however,  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  ooly  case  in  which  the 
great  body  of  the  Friends  connected  with  any  Friends*  meeting  in  the  coantry  supported  the 
rebellion,  was  that  at  Alexandria.  Most  of  them  went  sonth,  and  the  meeting  was  broken 
up.    This  shows  how  extreme  was  the  disloyalty  which  reigned  in  that  city. 

Mr.  Newton,  already  referred  to  as  the  efficient  superintendent  in  1865~'66  of  the  Wash- 
ington and  Georgetown  schools,  under  the  care  of  the  New  York  and  Pennsylrania  freed- 
men^s  relief  societies,  took,  for  a  time,  a  general  supervision  of  the  schools  at  Alexandria,  at 
the  request  of  the  different  benevolent  associations.  At  that  time  semi-monthly  meetings  of 
all  the  teachers  were  held  alternately  in  Washington  and  Alexandria,  there  often  being  as 
many  as  125  present.  These  gatherings,  or  conferences,  were  productive  of  great  good. 
This  association  of  teachers  was  quite  distinct  from  the  **  Volunteer  association,"  so  called, 
already  noticed. 

Most  of  the  teachers  now  employed  have  been  in  the  arduous  work  for  years,  and  it  is 
only  those  able  to  endure  the  severest  toil  who  have  not  broken  down  under  it.  The  very 
g;Teat  number  of  young  women  who  have  come  here  with  faith,  fortitude,  and  health,  and 
broken  down,  1^  well  known  to  those  who  have  been  familiar  with  these  schools,  and  shows 
that  it  has  been  a  self-sacrificing  field  of  labor.  It  is  certain,  also,  that  abler,  better- 
educated,  and  more  refined  young  women  never  entered  into  any  benevolent  enterprise  than 
those  who  have  given  such  signal  success  to  this  great  educational  undertaking  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  vicinity.  The  schools  and  teachers  of  Alexandria  are  substantially  the 
same  in  character  as  those  of  Washington  and  Georgetown,  and  the  remarks  of  a  general 
nature  already  made  apply  equally  to  them.  The  scholars  are  about  as  well  advanced  and 
show  the  same  aptitude  and  zeal  in  the  one  city  as  in  the  others. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  first  three  schools  organized  in  Alexandria  for  colored  instruction, 
afler  the  war  opened,  were  taught  by  colored  persons.  Colored  schools  in  any  form  were 
snfficiently  odious  to  the  mass  of  the  old  white  residents  of  that  city ;  but  when  the  northern 
white  men  and  women  entered  upon  the  work  the  bitterness  was  very  intense.  When  Rev. 
N.  K.  Crow  with  his' band  of  associates  went  there  to  open  their  school,  in  November,  18C3, 
no  white  family  in  the  city  would  give  them  food  or  lodging.  They  found  a  home,  however, 
w^ith  an  excellent  old  colored  man,  H.  H.  Arnold,  now  more  than  80  years  old,  but  smart  as  an 
ordinary  man  at  50,  who  had  seen  General  Washington  in  1799  at  Christ  church  in  that  citv. 
and  was  raised  in  the  Scott  family,  in  Dinwiddle  county.  Being  of  Indian  extraction  on  his 
mother's  side,  he  was  free-bom.  Arnold  was  the  body-servant  of  Lieutenant  General  Scott 
for  thirty-«even  years,  from  1811  to  the  close  of  the  Mexican  war,  and  he  describes  many  a 
rough-and-tumble  scuffle  they  had  together  when  boys  on  the  family  plantation.  This 
reminds  one  of  the  story  told  of  Bichard  Henry  Lee,  in  the  memoir  by  his  grandson: 
**  Knowing  he  was  to  be  sent  to  England,  [to  be  educated,]  it  was  his  custom  to  make  a 
stout  negro  boy  fight  with  him  every  day.  To  his  angry  father's  question,  *  What  pleasure 
can  you  .find  in  such  rough  sport?'  the  son  replied:  *I  shall  shortly  have  to  box  with  the 
English  boys,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  beaten  by  them.'  '*  Arnold  being  in  New  York  city 
at  the  time  of  the  riots  of  1863,  was  protected  in  General  Scott's  house,  and  was  the  only 
colored  man  that  followed  the  remains  of  this  gpreat  soldier  to  their  last  resting  place. 

Mr.  Crow's  school  was  persecuted,  and  the  children  often  stoned  by  the  white  children ; 
and  every  form  of  contempt  was  visited  upon  the  refined  and  cultivated  teachers  by  the  white 
parents.  This  animosity  has  gradually  abated,  but  still  largely  pervades  the  society,  espe- 
cially in  the  ranks  of  the  impoverished  classes  of  the  aristocracy,  whor  are  smarting  under 
the  loss  of  wealth  in  human  r onls  and  bodies.  In  January,  1805,  Miss  Caroline  W.  Mooro 
could  find  no  decent  white  family  who  would  receive  her,  (ind  the  colored  people  were  too 
poor  to  furnish  her  proper  accommodations ;  and  she  with  her  assistant.  Miss  R.  S.  Capron, 
were  for  some  time  compelled  to  board  in  Washington.  It  was  her  school  that  was  ccin- 
plsined  of  as  a  nuisance,  though  an  exceedingly  well-conducted  institution.  She  presented 
her  case  to  the  mayor  in  person,  and  he  discreetly  dismissed  the  complajiit. 
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THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOaETY  AND  LABORS  OF  DR.  PIERSON. 

Since  the  main  portion  of  this  report  was  wiitten,  fuller  information  has  come  to  our 
hands  in  reg^ard  to  the  important  initiatory  and  pioneer  work  among  the  freedmen  bj  Kev.  Dr. 
H.  W.  Pierson,  acting  as  agent  of  the  American  Tract  Society.  The  sereral  schools  organized 
by  him  were  not  only  the  foundation  of  all  that  was  afterward  accomplished,  but  the  work 
was  without  pjrecedent,  the  field  an  untried  one,  and  formidable  obstacles  presented  themselves 
at  the  outset,  in  the  melancholy  physical  and  mental  condition  of  the  freedmen  thcmselvc!), 
in  a  public  sentiment,  strong  and  fierce,  opposed  to  their  enlightenment,  and  in  the  black 
code  of  the  District,  at  that  time  in  full  force  and  bristling  with  enactments  in  hostile  array 
against  such  a  benevolent  and  Christian  work. 

The  opening  of  the  war  at  once  drew  the  attention  of  the  whole  north  to  the  rapid  release 
of  the  slaves  from  bondage,  wherever  our  troops  reached  slaVe  soil,  and  as  quickly  the  great 
question  arose,  What  shall  be  done  for  them  ?    At  this  juncture  it  was  inevitable  that  many 
eyes  should  be  turned  to  the  Tract  Society,  with  its  complete  organization  and  ample  resources, 
and  appeals  were  poured  in  on  every  side  that  it  would  move  in  this  work.    Dr.  Pierson 
had  resided  many  years  at  the  south,  as  the  Tract  Society's  superintendent  pf  colportage  \n 
Virginia,  as  agent  of  the  American  Bible  Society  in  Kentucky,  and  as  President  of  Cum- 
berland College,  in  that  State.    On  graduating  at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New 
York  city,  in  iB48,  Dr.  Pierson  was  appointed  by  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
as  missionary  (o  Africa,  but  partial  loss  of  health,  owing  to  a  disease  of  the  luntrs,  pre- 
vented him  from  going.    The  following  winter  he  went  to  Hayti  as  agent  for  the  'Bible  Soci> 
ety.    He  may  be  truly  called  the  life-long  friend  of  the  colored  race,  and  in  many  othet 
ways  than  those  above  referred  to  has  he  labored  in  their  behalf  in  most  of  the  aoutlieni 
States.    To  many  Dr.  Pierson  is  known  as  the  author  of  a  valuable  work  on  the  private  life 
of  Jefferson,  the  substance  of  wtiich  formed  the  subject  of  lectures  delivered  by  him  before 
the  New  York  Historical  Society  and  the  Smithsonian  Institute.    On  leaving  Kentucky  in 
1661,  he  was  so  impressed  by  the  wonderful  opening  offered  to  philanthropic  men  and  women 
for  effectually  reaching  the  poor  slaves  with  the  means  of  instruction,  and  was  so  convinced 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Tract  Society  to  enter  energetically  upon  the  work,  that  he  pro- 
ceeded to  New  York  and  communicated  personally  with  the  secretaries  upon  the  subject.   He 
then  went  to  Washington,  and  was  introduced  to  Hon.  Salmon  P.  Chase,  then  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Smith,  of  Washington,  so  well  known  for  his  devotion  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  colored  population  of  the  District,  a  devotion  wisely  directed  and  fear- 
lessly shown  through  those  many  years  when  obloquy,  persecution,  and  danger  attended  it 
Dr.  Pierson  was  cordially  received  by  Secretary  Chase,  and,  after  several  interviews  with 
him  as  to  the  best  method  of  organizing  a  plan  for  educating  and  aiding  the  freedmen,  he 
was  introduced  by  him  to  Mr.  E.  L.  Pierce,  of  Boston,  who  had  already  been  sent  soath  by 
the  government  to  make  investigations  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  colored  people  within 
our  lines,  and  had  just  arrived  in  the  city.    Mr.  Chase  desired  them  to  confer  very  fully  on 
the  subject,  and  Dr.  Pierson  presented  his  plan  of  sending  to  the  freedmen  teaching  colpor- 
teurSf  which  was  cordially  approved  by  Mr.  Pierce.    In  a  letter  written  soon  alter.  Dr.  Pierson 
says:  **I  was  very  anxious  that  the  American  Tract  Society  shonld  embark  in  this  work, 
as  my  former  connection  with  the  society  made  me  fully  aware  of  its  great  facilities  for  nseful- 
ness  in  its  buildings,  presses,  and  organization.     I  had  been  so  absorbed  in  my  own  labors 
that  I  had  taken  no  part  in  the  discussion  and  excitements  that  it  had  passed  through  on  the 
slavery  question,  biit  I  knew  that  its  receipts  had  fallen  off  about  $100,000  on   accoant  of 
the  withdrawal  of  those  who  had  disapproved  of  its  course  on  this  subject.    In  my  free  con- 
versations with  the  secretaries,  I  told  them  that  they  could  in  no  way  secure   the  sympathy 
of  the  warm  friends  they  had  lost  as  by  entering  upon  educational  and  religioua  labors  among 
the  colored  people." 

It  may  be  stated  here  that  early  in  the  winter  of  mGlV62,  a  plan  was'  under  consideration 
among  many  prominent  and  wealthy  philanthropic  and  Christian  men  in  New  York  to  organ- 
ize a  National  Society  whose  leading  object  it  should  be  to  establish  schools  among  the 
freedmen,  as  no  efficient  society  then  existing  seemed  prepared  to  take  up  the  work.     Que 
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feature  of  this  plan  was  to  enlist,  as  far  as  possible,  the  services  of  the  army  chaplains  and 
soldiers,  at  such  points  as  was  practicable. 

February  6,  1862,  Rev.  Dr.  Smith  wrote  Dr.  Pierson  as  follows :  *'  Last  evening  I  had  a 
talk  with  Secretary  Chase  at  his  house.  I  found  him  much  interested  about  the  contrabands 
and  he  wants  to  do  something  effectively  with  and  for  them,  and  at  onct^  something  that  will 
unite  different  denominations  and  benevolent  men  t»  a  society  or  association  like  to  the  Amer- 
ican Tract  Society,  with  auxiliaries  in  other  cities.  The  object  will  be  to  furnish  teachers 
for  the  contrabands,  have  schools,  and  in  every  way  seek  to  elevate  them,  *  for '  said  the 
Secretary,  *  whatever  may  be  the  political  results  of  our  present  troubles,  these  contrabands 
will  be  on  another  footing  than  heretofore.*  He  says  immediatt  steps  ought  to  be  taken,  and 
he  will  co-operate  in  every  way  possible  in  the  enterprise.  The  hearC  of  Mr.  Chase  is  in  the 
thing.  I  told  him  you  were  the  man  to  execute  the  whole  business,  and  he  has  read  your 
two  letters.  There  are  no  funds  of  the  government  that  can  be  used,  but  the  power  of  the 
government  can  be  had,  and  will  be,  if  the  work  can  go  on.  We  do  not  want  books  and 
tracts  so  much  as  we  want  men  to  go  and  be  with  the  contrabands.  Do  see  as  many  men 
as  you  can.  The  whole  work  is  simple  and  ought  to  be  pushed  now.  Secretary  Chase 
attaches  all  Importance  to  it,  and  will  give  it  his  full  and  noble  aid." 

Early  in  the  winter  the  Tract  Society  as  well  as  the  Bible  Society  donated  their  publica- 
tiona  for  the  use  of  the  freedmen,  and  the  former  society  prepared  seVeral  tracts  for  their 
special  needs.  The  Secretary,  Mr.  Eastman,  wrote  under  date  of  February  8, 1862,  to  Rev.  Qr. 
Smith,  as  fallows : 

,  "My  Dear  Sir  :  Dr.  Pierson  has  showed  us  your  letter  to  him  and  we  had  an  interview 
with  him  last  evening.  All  I  can  say  now  is  that  we  are  deeply  interested  in  the  subject 
and  are  ready  to  do  whatever  we  can  to  serve  and  promote  the  general  object  as  we  under- 
stand it.  We  have  not,  however,  any  plan  fully  matured,  but  will  confer  further  on  the 
subject.  In  the  mean  time  I  would  say  that  in  addition  to  our  Tract  Primer  and  Infant 
Primer,  of  which  with  other  publications  wo  have  already  sent  the  amount  of  100,000  pages 
to  Fortress  Monroo  and  Port  Royal  especially  for  the  colored  people,  we  have  now  in  press 
24  small  tracts  in  large  type,  which  we  ^ave  got  up  on  purpose  for  them.  These  will  be 
ready  in  a  week.  We  shall  add  to  the  number  as  the  work  goes  on.  We  cannot  now  tell 
all  that  we  can  do,  but  you  will  hear  from  us  again  in  a  few  days.** 
Later  in  February  Dr.  Pierson  addressed  to  the  Tract  Society  the  following  letter : 

"New  York,  February  25,  1862. 

"  Gehtlemen  :  I  enclose  herewith  a  letter  written  by  myself  to  Mr.  Edward  L.  Pierce, 
special  agent  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  his  reply.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  a  great 
door  and  effectual  is  here  opened  for  the  beneficent  labors  of  your  society.  I  am  aware  that 
the  labors  required  are  somewhat  different  in  character,  though  not  in  spirit,  from  those  that 
have  been  for  years  performed  by  your  colporteurs  in  the  moral  wastes  of  every  part  of 
the  country. 

'*  You  are  aware  that  the  American  Sabbath  School  Union  has  just  published  a  *  Bible 
Reader,*  composed  exclusively  of  selections  from  the  Bible,  accompanied  with  a  series  of 
cards  embracing  the  most  recent  and  philosophical  improvements  in  the  work  of  imparting 
elementary  instruction,  and  so  arranged  that  groups  of  a  hundred  or  more  can  be  taught  in 
concert  to  read  much  more  rapidly  than  by  former  systems.  Dr.  Packard  informs  me 
that  he  thinks  that,  as  a  rule,  adults  can  be  taught  to  read  the  Bible  by  this  system  in  a 
month.  Moreover,  the  Reader  is  so  arranged  that  by  the  time  it  has  boon  mastered  the  pupil 
will  be  thoroughly  informed  «s  to  the  essential  truths  of  our  holy  religion.  I  desire  you  to 
bring  this  whole  matter  before  your  commL.tie  and  inform  me  as  to  these  two  points :  First, 
Can  your  society  superadd  to  its  work  that  of  teaching  the  contrabands  to  read  the  word  of 
God  T  Second,  Will  you  commission  colporteurs  for  this  work  ?  If  you  give  me  an  affirm- 
ative answer  to  these  questions  I  will  communicate  further  with  the  government  agents,  to 
whom  this  work  has  been  intrusted.  From  my  extended  travel  in  the  southern  States,  and 
residence  there  for  many  years,  I  feel  a  very  deep  interest  in  their  welfare.  A  great  educa- 
tional and  religious  work,  in  the  providence  of  God,  is  now  thrown  upon  the  great  Christian 
heart  of  the  country,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  your  society  is  called  upon  to  enter  upon  it. 
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• 

but  of  that  you  must  be  the  jnd|Te.  Pardon  me  if,  in  my  intense  solicitude  for  tbese  cbildren 
of  our  common  Father,  so  many  thousauds  of  \vhom  have  heard  from  my  lips  the  message 
of  salvation,  I  charge  you  to  consider  this  matter  prayerfully  and  maturely,  and  that  you 
act  upon  it  in  view  of  the  account  yon  must  render  to  Him  who  has  said  *  inasmuch  as  you 
have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  .least  of  these  you  have  done  it  unto  me.*  " 

On  the  28th  of  February  Dr.  Pierson  was  commissioned  by  the  Tract  Society  to  visit  Wash- 
ington and  other  points  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  schools  for  the  free dmen,  and  report 
to  them  farther  openings  for  similar  operations.  In  a  letter  he  thus  briefly  sketches  his  fint 
experience  after  arriving  in  Washington : 

**  I  soon  learned  that  most  of  the  contrabands  who  had  passed  throngh  our  lines  and 
reached  the  city  were  assembled  at  the  navy  yard  and  in  a  building  in  Duff  Greenes  row, 
near  the  Capitol.    March  14,  I  visited  Commodore  Dahlgrep,  then  in  command  at  the  m\j 
yard,  and  presented  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Rev.  J.  C.  Smith,  stating  my  object  and 
office.     He  received  me  most  cordially,  and  indorsed  my  letter  with  these  few  but  hearty 
words:  *  The  commandant  says  certainly.^    He  then  directed  Lieutenant  Parker  to  send 
me  whatever  aid  I  desired.    I  told  him  I  only  wished  to  have  the  chapel  opened  and  lighted, 
and  all  the  contrabands  in  the  yard  notified  to  meet  me  there  at  7  o'clock  tlfat  evening.     At 
the  appointed  hour  I  found  a  dusky  group,  such  as  I  had  seen  on  hundreds  of  plantations, 
awaiting  my  arrival  and  most  anxious  to  enjoy  the  richest  of  all  the  privileges  secured  to 
them  by  their  new-found  freedom.     It  was  a  moment  of  indescribable  interest — a  pivot&l 
point  in  their  history  as  well  as  my  own.     At  any  previous  period  of  our  hiatory  such  a 
meeting  on  any  of  the  plantations  from  which  they  had  escaped  would  have  been  crimiual 
in  the  highest  degree.    I  had  myself  seen  a  poor  Irishman  in  the  bands  of  the  sheriff,  who 
told  me  his  prisoner  had  been  convicted  of  teaching  negroes  to  rcAd,  and  ho  was  taking  him 
to  Richmond  to  serve  out  the  years  in  the  penitentiary,  for  which  he  had  been  sentenced. 
Kow  I  had  no  fear  of  the  penitentiary,  nor  they  of  *  stripes  well  laid  on.'    My  method  of 
teaching  was  very  simple,  and  the  same  in  all  the  schools  subsequently  established,  and  in- 
tended expressly  for  adults.    I  began  with  the  first  verse  of  the  Bible,  printed  on  a  card  in 
letters  so  large  that  all  coul^d  easily  see  it,  and  hui^  upon  the  wall.    Without  attempting  to 
teach  or  even  name  the  letters,  I  began  with  the  words,  requiring  them  to  repeat  each  in  con- 
cert several  times,  until  well  distinguished  from  the  others,  and  in  this  way  a  short  verse  was 
learned  in  half  an  hour.    With  this  *  word  method,'  instruction  in  the  letters  and  in  spelling 
was  afterwards  combined.    At  the  navy  yard  Master  C.  V.  Morris  and  his  wife  and  daughter 
took  the  deepest  interest  in  my  lab.ors,  and  rendered  valuable  aid  in  teaching.     I  called  also  on 
Mrs.  Attorney  General  Bates,  Mrs.  Senator  Trumbull,  Mrs.  Senator  Grimes,  and  many  other 
ladies  of  like  social  position,  and  received  from  them  all  assurances  of  sympathy,  and  from 
many  personal  co-operation  in  the  work.    As  the  work  assumed  larger  proportions  and 
the  old  slave  laws  were  unrepealed,  I  thought  it  best  to  secure  military  protection.    On 
receiving  Mr.  Shearer's  commission  from  the  Tract  Society,  I  called  upon  Brigadier  General 
James  S  Wadsworth,  military  governor  of  the  District,  accompanied  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Smith. 
Hereceivedusmostkindly,  and  listened  with  the  deepest  interest  and  sympathy  to  our  expla- 
nations of  the  routine  of  the  work.    I  then  handed  him  Mr.  Shearer's  commission,  and 
requested  him  to  place  upon  it  such  militnry  indoiEement  as  he  judged  best.     He  took  it 
and  wrote,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  ^Tiie  beaicr  is  auihorized  to  visit,  instruct,  and 
advise  the  colored  people  in  this  District,  under  the  military  protection  of  tho  government.' 
This  paper  secured  access  to  all  prisons,  jails,  camps,  &,c,,  in  the  District,  and  was  of  the 
greatest  value  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work. 

**0n  Sunday,  March  30,  I  lectured  in  the  Ebenczer  churchj  (colored,)  Georgetown,  ex- 
plained the  nature  of  the  work,  and  gave  notice  that  I  would  meet  them  on  an  evening  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  week  to  organize  a  school.  On  Thursday,  April  3,  a  statement  ap- 
peared in  the  Star,  that,  in  consequence  of  a  leport  in  circulation  in  Georgetown  that  a  po- 
litical lecture  would  be  delivered  to  the  colored  people  iu  that  church  on  Wednesday  evening, 
'considerable  excitement  resulted,  and  thieats  were  made  to  lynch  the  lecturer,'  and  thaton 
that  evening  a  large  crowd  of  whites  had  gathered  in  a  menacing  attitude  about  the  church. 
Also  learning  from  private  sources  that  a  large  number  of  young  men  had  organized  to 
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break  tip  sncli  a  meeting,  I  applied  to  the  mayor  and  directed  his  attention  to  the  article. 
He  had  seen  it.  I  told  him  the  natare  of  the  work  I  was  doing:,  and  that'  I  had  called 
entirely  ont  of  regard  to  him  and  the  foolish  joang  men  who  had  not  comprehended  the 
change  that  had  taken  place  since  the  war  began.  I  showed  him  the  above  paper  indorsed 
by  General  Wadsworth,  and  assnred  him  that  if  necessary  I  should  call  on  the  military  for 
protection.  I  then  made  a  similar  visit  to  the  chief  of  police.  They  both  assured  me  that  I 
would  not  be  molested,  and  I  was  not. 

*'  I  have  labored,  as  you  know,  not  a  little  in  the  moral  wastes  of  the  land,  and  have  seen 
many  tears  of  gratitude  and  heard  many  thanks,  but  I  have  never  seen  anything  that  would 
be  compared  to  the  eagerness  of  these  people  to  learn  to  read  the  word  of  God,  or  their  grat 
itude  for  my  labors  in  their  behalf.  One  gray-headed  old  woman  said,  *  I  never  expected 
to  live  to  see  this^-to  read  the  blessed  Bible.  God  is  as  good  as  His  word,  sisters ;  Gk>d  is 
as  good  as  His  word.  Hain't  He  told  us  He  would  sanctify  us  by  His  spirit  and  His  word  7 
We  have  felt  His  spirit  right  in  here  (laying  her  hand  upon  her  heart)  a  long  time,  and  now 
He  has  sent  this  man  here  to  teach  us,  and  ain*t  His  word  coming  right  along  ?* " 

«  BANKEKER,  THE  ASTRONOMER. 

Benjamin  Banneker,  the  celebrated  black  astronomer  and  mechanician,  was  bom  near  the 
village  ci  ElIicott*s  Mills,  Maryland,  in  1732.     His  father  was  a  native  African,   and  his 
mother  the  child  of  native  Africans.     His  mother  was  free  at  her  marriage,  and  soon  pur- 
chased her  husband's  freedom.    She  was  a  Morton,  a  family  noted  for  intelligence.     Prior 
to  1809  free  people  of  color  voted  in  Maryland,  and  it  was  one  of  that  family,  Greenbury 
Morton,  who,  not  knowing  the  law  of  that  year  restricting  the  right  of  voting  to  whites, 
made  the  famous  impassioned  speech  to  the  crowd  at  the  polls  when  his  vote  was  refused. 
Benjamin  Banneker  worked  upon  his  father's  farm.    When  nearly  a  man  grown  he  went  to 
an  obscure  and  distant  country  school,  learning  to  read  and  write  and  to  cipher  as  far  as 
Double  Position.    He  had  great  inventive  powers,  and  made  a  clock  from  the  instruction  he 
obtained  from  seeing  a  watch.    He  was  also  a  profound  and  accurate  observer  of  nature, 
men,  and  things.    In  1767  George  Ellicott,  a  gentleman  of  education,  furnished  him  some 
works  of  the  higher  class  on  mathematics  and  astronomy,  which  he  devoured  with  avidity, 
and  which  opened  a  new  world  to  him.    Astronomy  was  henceforth  his  absorbing  study. 
He  lived  alone  in  the  cabin  upon  the  farm  which  his  parents,  who  were  dead,  had  left  him, 
and  was  never  married.    In  1791  he  made  an  almanac,  which  was  published  in  Baltimore, 
and  the  publication  being  continued  annually  till  he  died  in  1804,  at  72  years  of  age.     Ben- 
jamin H.  Ellicott,  of  Baltimore,  took  great  interest  in  this  remarkable  man,  and  some  quarter 
of  a  oenfcary  ago  gathered  up  the  fragments  of  his  history,  which  were  embraced  with  other 
facts  in  regard  to  him  in  a  memoir,  prepared  and  read  by  John  H.  B.  Latrob^,  esq., 
before  the  Maryland  Historical  Society.    Banneker  sent  the  manuscript,  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, of  his  first  almanac  to  Thomas  Jefferson  in  1791,  with  a  long  and  manly  letter,  to 
which  Mr.  Jefferson  made  prompt  and  kind  reply,  thanking  him  for  the  letter  and  almanac, 
and  added  '*  Nobody  wishes  more  than  I  do  to  see  such  proofs  as  you  exhibit  that  nature  has 
given  to  our  black  brethren  talents  equal  to  those  of  the  other  colors  of  men,  and  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  want  of  them  is  owing  only  to  the  degraded  condition  of  their  existence  both 
in  Africa  and  America,"  concluding  as  follows :  **  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  your 
almanac  to  Monsieur  de  Condorcet,  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Philanthropic  Society,  because  I  consider  it  a  document  to  which  your  whole  color 
had  a  right  for  their  justification  against  the  doubts  which  have  been  entertained  of  them,**    It 
is  noteworthy  that  Mr.  Jefferson  calls  the  colored  people  **  our  black  brethren ;"  elsewhere  iu 
his  writings  he  calls  them  fellow-citizens.    This  almanac  was  extensively  circulated  through 
the  middle  and  southern  States,  and  its  calculations  were  so  exact  and  thorough  as  to  excite 
the  attention  and  admiration  of  the  philosophic  and  scientific  classes  throughout  Europe, 
especially  Pitt,  Fox,  Wilberforce,  and  their  coadjutors,  who  produced  the  work  in  the  British 
Parliament  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  cultivation  of  the  black 
race.     Banneker  was  buried  near  EUicott's  Mills,  and  a  few  years  ago  the  colored  people 
honored  themselves  in  rabing  a  monument  there  to  the  memory  of  his  great  genius  and  fine 
character* 
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In  the  intorestiDg  debate  in  the  Senate  in  March,  18G4,  on  Mr.  Somner's  amendment  to 
the  bill  incorporating  the  Metropolitan  railroacH  (Washington  city,)  providing  that  there 
shoulcl  be  no  exclusion  of  any  person  from  the  cars  of  said  road,  Mr.  Beverdy  Johnson,  in 
his  reply  to  Senator  Saulsbary*s  depreciation  of  the  colored  race,  referred  to  Banneker  in  the 
following  words  :  "Many  of  those  born  free  have  become  superior  men.  One  of  them  was 
employed  in  Maryland  in  surveying  several  of  our  boundary  lines — Mason  and  Dixon's 
particularly — and  some  of  the  calculations  made  on  that  occasion,  astronomical  as  well  as 
mathematical  in  the  higher  sense,  were  made  by  a  black  Maryland  man  who  had  been  a 
slave.'* 

A  SABBATH  SCHOOL  IN  GEORGETOWN. 

Since  closing  the  earlier  period  of  this  history  it  has  been  discovered  that  a  colored  Sab- 
bath school  was  established  in  the  old  Lancaster  school-house  in  Georgetown  as  early  as 
ltii6,  and  was  continued  many  years.  Mr.  Joseph  Searle  was  the  superintendent  of  the  male 
department,  and  his  sister,  Miss  Ann  Searle,  of  the  female,  both  being  at  that  time  teachers  in 
a  seminary  in  the  city.  The  various  Protestant  churches  sent  teachers  to  aid  in  the  humane 
work,  and  among  those  specially  interested  were  Francis  S.  Key,  Captain  Thomas  Brown, 
John  McDaniel,  Bobert  Ober,  Daniel  Kurtz,  and  a  large  number  of  excellent  ladies.  Francis 
6.  Key  not  only  taught  in  the  school,  but  often  made  formal  addresses  to  the  scholars. 

THE  AFRICAN  EDUCATION  SOCIETY. 

A  society  under  the  above  title  was  organized  December  23, 1829,  by  friends  of  the  colored 
race  in  Washington  and  Georgetown.    Iii  the  words  of  the  constitution,  its  object  was  '*to 
afford  to  persons  of  color  destined  to  Africa  such  an  education  in  letters,  agriculttire,  and  the 
mechanic  arts  as  may  best  qualify  them  for  usefulness  and  influence  in  Africa."    The  inten- 
tion was  to  establish  an  institution  for  the  above  purpose.    A  house  in  Washington,  near  the 
Georgetown  bridge,  was  rented,  and  a  slaveholder  in  the  vicinity  offered  the  free  use  of  a  farm 
for  practical  instruction  in  agriculture,  and  for  aiding  in  the  support  of  the  institution.    Mr. 
Isaac  Orr,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College  of  the  class  of  1818,  at  that  time  connected  with  the 
Colonization  Society,  was  appointed  secretary,  with  authority  to  collect  funds  and  organize 
the  school.    In  the  Columbia  Gazette,  published  at  Georgetown,  and  in  the  National  Intel- 
ligencer of  July  3,  1830,  it  was  announced  that  the  society  would  open  ih^r  institution 
September  1 ;  the  sum  of  |500  being  sufficient  to  establish  a  scholarship.    Among  the  man- 
agers were  Rev.  Walter  Colton,  chaplain  in  the  navy,  and  Rev.  R.  R.  Gurley,  still  a  xesident 
of  Washington ;  but  notwithstanding  the  high  character  of  those  originating  this  organization, 
and  notwithstanding  its  wise  provisions  which  could  not  fail  to  meet  the  approval  of  practical 
atid  sensible  men,  such  was  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  that  time — the  gloomiest  period  for 
the  colored  people  in  all  their  history — that  the  society  failed  to  obtain  funds  sofficieut  for  a 
permanent  basis  of  operations.    The  following  extract  from  the  address  of  the  managers 
shows  the  character  of  the  enterprise  and  certain  phases  of  public  opinion :     **  It  is  the  de- 
sign of  the  society  to  train  up  the  youth  intrusted  to  them  from  childhood ;  to  subject  them 
to  a  steady,  mild,  and  salutary  discipline ;  to  exercise  toward  them  a  kind  and  pai«ntal  care, 
guarding  them  against  the  approach  of  every  insidious  and  hurtful  influence  ;  to  give  them 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  agriculture  or  some  one  of  the  mechanic  arts  ;   to  endow  them 
with  virtuous,  generous,  and  honorable  sentiments ;  in  fine,  to  form  the  whole  character  and 
render  it,  as  far  as  possible,  such  as  will  qualify  them  to  become  pioneers  in  the  renovation 
of  Africa.    In  most  of  the  slave  States  it  is  a  prevailing  sentiment  that  it  is  not  safe  to  fur- 
nish slaves  with  the  means  of  instruction.     Much  as  we  lament  the  reasons  of  this  sentiment 
and  the  apparent  necessity  of  keeping  a  single  fellow-creature  in  ignorance,  we  willingly 
leave  to  others  the  consideration  and  the  remedy  for  this  evil,  in  view  of  the  overwhelming 
magnitude  of  the  remaining  objects  before  us.    But  it  is  well  known  that  very  many  masters 
are  desirous  to  liberate  their  slaves  in  such  a  way  as  to  improve  their  condition,  and  we  are 
confident  that  such  masters  will  rejoice  to  find  the  means  by  which  those  slaves  may  be  edu- 
cated by  themselves  without  the  danger  of  exerting  an  unfavorable  influence  around  them ;  and 
instead  of  creating  disquiet  in  the  country,  may  carry  peace  and  joy  to  Africa.' 


»» 
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CONCLUSION. 


• 


The  invefitigation  recorded  in  the  foregoing  document  was  undertaken  with  a  most 
inadeqaate  estimate  of  its  magnitude,  though  the  writer  had  for  some  years  been  uncommonly 
conversant  with  educational  matters  in  the  District,  and  deeply  interested  in  the  colored 
schools.  The  subject  expanded  in  materials  and  in  importance  as  the  research  was  pursued, 
till  what  was  expected  at  the  beginning  to  fill  but  a  few  pages  had  sw^oUed  into  a  volume. 
The  work  was  prosecuted  in  the  belief  that  everything  which  the  colored  people  have 
attempted  and  accomplished  for  themselves  in  mental  and  social  improvement  in  this  seat  of 
empire  was  worth  rescuing  from  oblivion,  and  that  such  a  chapter  would  be  a  contribution 
to  the  educational  history  of  the  coun'by,  peculiarly  instructive  at  this  time.  It  is  quite 
certam  that  the  most  of  what  is  gathered  into  these  pages  from  the  first  half  century  of  the 
District  would  have  never  been  rescued  from  the  past  under  any  other  auspices,  and  from 
the  original,  novel,  and  instructive  nature  of  its  character,  it  has  been  deemed  best  to  go 
with  much  minuteness  into  details.  There  is  an  almost  tragic  pathos  running  through  the 
tale  of  the  parent  sufifeiings  and  sacrifices  which  these  humble  and  dutiful  people  have 
experienced,  through  so  many  years  of  oppression,  in  their  struggles  for  knowledge. 

The  facts  embraced  in  the  foregoing  report  have  been  gathered  with  an  amount  of  labor 
that  can  be  adequately  estimated  only  by  those  who  have  toiled  in  a  similar  field  of 
research.     Prior  to  the  rebellion  the  education   of  this  proscribed  and  degraded   race 
was  held  in  scorn  and  derision  by  the  controlling  public  sentiment  of  this  District,  as  in  the 
country  at  large,  and  schools  for  the  colored  people  rarely  found  the  slightest  record  in  the 
columns  of  the  press.    After  a  thorough  examination  of  the  various  journals  published  in  the 
District  during  the  first  half  century  of  its  history,  the  first  reference  to  any  school  that 
can  be/ound  is  in  an  article  on  the  city  of  Washington  published  in  the  National  Intel- 
ligencer August  3,  1816,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  **  a  Sunday  school  for  the  blacks  has 
been  recently  established,  which  is  well  attended,  and  promises  great  benefit  to  this  neglected 
part  of  our  species,  both  in  informing  their  minds  and  amending  their  morals."    This  journal 
was  the  only  one  of  established  character  that  alluded  in  any  way  to  these  schools,  and  a 
careful  examination  of  its  files  from  1800  to  1850  has  disclosed  only  the  two  or  three  notices 
already  referred  to.    The  remarkable  advertisement  found  in  the  volume  for  1818  of  the  free 
colored  school  on  Capitol  Hill  was  a  striking  fact  in  itself  consideredi  but  was  otherwise  of 
the  greatest  value  in  this  work,  because  the  names  of  the  seven  colored  men  subscribed  to 
the  doenment  pointed  to  the  sources  from  which  was  procured  much  of  the  authentic  informa- 
tion pertaining  to  the  first  quarter  of  a  century  of  the  District.    In  this  almost  total  absence 
of  written  information  it  was  fortunate  to  find  in  the  memories  of  the  colored  people  a  won- 
derful accuracy  and  completeness  of  recollection  of  almost  everything  pertaining  to  their, 
schools.     In  the  intercourse  with  this  population  which  these  researches  have  occasioned, 
this  fact  has  been  a  subject  of  perpetual  observation.    The  aged  men  and  women,  even 
though  unable  to  read  a  syllable,  have  alinost  always  been  found  to  know  something 
concerning  the  colored  schools  and  their  teachers.    The  persecutions  which  perpetually 
asMuled  their  schools,  and  the  sacrifices  which  they  so  devotedly  made  for  them,  seem  to 
have  fastened  the  history  of  them,  with  astonishing  clearness  and  precision,  in  their  minds, 
such  as  is  surely  not  found  among  the  educated  white  population  pertaining  to  the  white 
schools  of  the  same  period.    Another  interesting  fact  is  no.t  inappropriate  in  this  connection. 
There  are  undoubtedly  more  colored  people  of  the  District  of  the  class  free  before  the 
war,  who  own  their  homes,  than  are  found  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  among  the  mid- 
dling classes  of  the  white  population.    There  are  also  to  bo  found  in  a  multitude  of  these 
humble  colored  homes  the  same  refinements  as  are  found  in  the  comfortable  and  intelligent 
white  family  circles.    These  interesting  developments  disclosed  in  every  direction  in  the 
preparation  of  this  work  have  stimulated  prolonged  research,  and  made  what  bad  other- 
wise been  a  wearisome  task  a  most  agreeable  occupation. 

Statesmen  and  thoughtful  public  men  will  discover  in  these  pages  facts  which  put  to  flight 
a  class  of  ethnological  ideas  that  have  been  woven  by  philosophers  into  unnumbered  volumes 
of  vain  theories.    The  great  and  imposing  truth  that  the  colored  race  has  been  for  nearly 
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seventy  years  on  a  grand  trial  of  their  capacity  to  rise  in  the  scale  of  human  intellij^ence, 
such  as  has  not  elsewhere  in  the  history  of  the  world  been  granted  them,  seems  to  have  entirely 
escaped  observation.  If  these  records  are,  as  they  are  confidently  believed  to  be,  substantiallj 
accurate  in  all  their  details,  the  capabilities  of  the  colored  race  to  rise  to  superior  mental  and 
social  elevation,  and  that  too  under  the  most  appalling  disabihties  and  discouragements,  is 
illustrated  on  a  conspicuous  theatre,  and  with  a  completeness  that  cannot  be  shaken  by  any 
cavil  or  conjecture. 

There  is  a  colored  woman  in  Washington,  known  and  respected  for  her  sterling  goodness 
and  remarkable  sense,  more  than  half  a  century  a  resident  of  the  city,  who  relates  that  sbe 
used  often  to  see  Jefferson  during  his  presidency,  in  the  family  of  Monroe,  in  which  she  was 
brought  up,  near  Charlottesville,  Virginia ;  that  on  one  occasion,  while  attending  the  children 
in  the  hall,  she  heard  Jofibrson  say  to  Monroe  that  **  he  believed  the  colored  race  had  as  muck 
native  sense  as  the  tohiteSf  that  they  ought  to  be  educated  and  freed  at  the  age  of  21,  and  that 
if  some  plan  of  this  kind  should  not  be  adopted,  they  would  in  time  become  self-enlight- 
ened, in  spite  of  every  oppression  assert  their  liberties,  and  deluge  the  south  in  blood ;" 
to  which  Mr.  Monroe,  rising  from  his  seat,  with  both  hands  uplifted,  exclaimed,  **  My  God, 
Mr.  Jefferson,  how  can  you  believe  such  things  7**    This  declaration  imputed  to  Jefferson  is 
well  substantiated,  as  it  not  only  comes  from  a  truthful  witness,  but  is  in  full  accordanos 
with  the  views  that  he  has  amply  left  on  record  in  his  writings.    In  his  celebrated  letter  to 
Banneker,  the  black  mathematician  and  astronomer  of  Maryland,  in  elevated  and  feeling 
language  he  expressed  to  this  wonderful,  self-taught  negro  his  deep  thankfulness  for  the 
indisputable  evidence  which  the  productions  of  his  genius  had  furnished,  **  that  nature  has 
giten  to  our  black  brethren  talents  equal  to  those  of  the  other  colors  of  men  ;**  and,  in  apology 
for  the  liberty  he  had  taken  in  transmitting  to  the  President  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences the  manuscript  copy  of  his  first  almanac  he  had  sent  to  the  philanthropic  statesman 
as  a  testimony  to  the  capabilities  of  his  enslaved  race,  Jefferson  went  on  to  say  that  he  had 
forwarded  the  remarkable  production  to  that  great  representative  body  in  the  world  of  letters 
as  an  evidence  of  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  black  man,  to  which  the  whole  colored  race 
had  **  a  right  for  their  justification  against  the  doubts  which  have  been  raised  against  them." 
With  like  ideas  may  this  simple  story  of  patient  endurance  and  of  triumph  in  calamities 
be  submitted  to  the  American  people  and  mankind  in  vindication  of  the  faith  reposed  by 
many,  good  men  in  the  capacity  for  self-government  of  a  long  down-trodden  and  despised 
portion  of  the  human  family. 

The  history  of  these  schools,  subsequent  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion.  recordB  the  most 
remarkable  efforts  of  disinterested  contributions,  *both  in  money  and  in  labor,  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  annals  of  Christian  and  patriotic  beneficence.  The  duty  of  providing  for  the 
moral  and  intellectual  enlightenment  of  a  class  of  people  who  had  been  kept  hitherto  in  pro- 
found ignorance,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  laws  and  prejudices  of  the  country,  pervaded 
the  entire  northern  mind  and  heart. 

No  pains  have  been  spared  to  ascertain  the  fields  of  labor  occupied  by  different  associa- 
tions, and  the  schools  taught  by  different  individuals ;  but  no  record  can  fully  describe  the 
self-sacrifice  and  zeal  of  that  band  of  noble,  refined,  and  cultivated  women  who  devoted 
themselves  to  the  educAtion  of  this  neglected  class,  many  of  whom  fell,  as  truly  martyrs  to 
their  patriotic  labors  as  those  who  perished  on  the  battle  field ;  and  not  a  few  of  whom  are 
still  suffering  in  their  own  homes  as  great' a  deprivation  from  the  loss  of  health  in  this  ser- 
vice, as  those  who  will  bear  to  their  graves  bodies  mutilated  by  the  missiles  of  war. 

All  of  which,  with  many  thanks  for  your  personal  and  official  co-operation  in  this  inves- 
tigation, is  respectfully  submitted. 

M.  B.  GOODWIN. 

To  Hon.  Henry  Barnard, 

Cotnmissioner  of  Education, 

To  this  oxhanstivo  nooount  of  the  past  and  present  condition  of  schools  for  the  colored  people 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  by  Mr.  Goochviu,  wo  add  a  comprehensive  survey  of  tho  legtd  status  of 
Uiis  portion  of  the  population  in  respect  to  schools  and  education  in  the  several  States. — ^H.  B. 
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LEGAL  STATUS  OP  THE  COLORED  POPULATION  IN  RESPECT  TO  SCHOOLS 

AND  EDUCATION  IN  THE  DIFFERENT  STATES. 

Pnga 

District  of  Columbia. 

Soarces  of  the  charters  of  Alexandria,  Georgetown  and  Washington 305 

Plantation  Laws  of  Maryland— 17U5  and  1715 305 

Baptism  no  exemption  from  bondage  in  Virginia .- 3i. 5 

Case  of  Sir  Tlmmas  Grantham  and  '*  the  monster  "  from  India 306 

St.  George  Tucker— Dissertation  oti  Slavery  in  1 796 3lJ6 

Killing  a  slave  by  correctiun  no  felony *. 306 

Prediction  of  Professor  Tucker's  Dissertation  in  1660 3u7 

Virginia. 

Act  to  prevent  negro  insurrection,  1680  307 

Punishment  of  **un1awful  assemblages " ., 307 

Revised  Code  of  1819 :^7 

Nat.  Turner  insurrection,  1831 - 307 

Act  of  April  17,  1831,  relating  to  education  of  negproos 3(^7 

Punishment  of  white  persons  for  instructing  blacks.     Law  modified  in  1848 308 

Besolution  declaring  slavery  abolished,  1864 3lo 

Maryland. 

Assembling  of  negroes  restrained,  1695 308 

Act  of  1723,  to  prevent  **  tumultuous  assemblies '* 3(KS 

Penalty  for  violation— ilodified  in  1832  and  1833 3  9 

Insurrectionary  publications  forbidden,  1835 3  9 

Georgeiown, 

Charter  granted  bv  Maryland,  1789 309 

Amendments  of  charter  by  Congress 309 

Ordinances,  1795,  1796 3o9 

Whipping  forbidden  during  market  hours 309 

Act  of  1831,  forbidding  night  assemblages 3<J9 

Possession  or  circulation  of  newspapers  (Liberator)  forbidden , 309 
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TO  SCHOOLS  AND  EDUCATION. 

DISTBICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

• 

The  0DI7  anthority  to  restrain  and  limit  the  conduct  and  privileges  of  any  class  of  tlie 
population  in  the  District  is  to  be  found  in  the  charters  granted  to  the  municipal  corporations 
and  the  laws  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Alexandria  received  .its  charter  originally  from 
Virginia,  and  Georgetown  from  Maryland,  while  Washington  was  originally  incorporated  by 
Congress.  The  act  of  Congress  of  July  16, 1790,  establishing  the  seat  of  government  in  this 
District,  provided  **that  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  the  State  within  such  District  shall  not  be 
affected  by  this  acceptance  until  the  time  fixed  for  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government,  and 
until  Congress  shall  otherwise  by  law  provide;*'  and  under  the  act  of  February  27, 1801,  the 
laws  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  as  they  existed  at  that  date,  were  continued  in  full  force  and 
effect.  In  order  to  understand  the  condition  in  which  the  colored  classes  were  lawfully  held 
in  the  District  during  the  existence  of  slavery,  or  for  any  period,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the 
powers  existing  in  the  charters  of  those  cities  under  the  State  laws  at  the  date  last  specified, 
and  also  the  additional  enlargements  and  curtailments  of  powers  subseqnently  enacted  by 
Congress.  Some  account  of  these  codes,  so  far  as  they  pertain  especially  to  education,  is 
also  essential  to  a  just  estimate  of  the  fortitude  with  which  the  colored  people  have  straggled 
through  the  long  period  of  darkness  over  which  this  history  extends. 

The  first  settlers  of  both  Maryland  and  Virginia  evidently  entertained  the  idea  that  a 

Christian  could  not  be  a  slave.    In  "Plantation  Laws,  London,  1705,"  a  ktw  of  1692  in 

Maryland  is  cited  as  follows : 

**  Where  any  negro  or  slave,  being  in  bondage,  is  or  shall  become  a  Christian  and  receive 
the  sacrament  of  baptisDi,  the  same  shall  not,  nor  ought  to  be,  deemed,  adjudged,  or  con- 
strued to  be  a  manumission  or  treeing  of  any  such  negro  or  slave,  or  hiM  or  iier  issue,  from 
their  servitude  or  bondage,  but  that,  notwithstanding,  mey  shall  at  all  times  hereafter  be  and 
remain  in  servitude  and  bondage  as  they  were  before  baptism,  any  opinion  or  matter  to  th^  con- 
trary notwithstanding." 

In  1715  the  provision  was  embodied  in  a  new  act  with  a  preamble,  and  this  is  the  first  act 

found  in  full  in  Bacon's  Laws,  the  titles  only  of  the  previous  laws  being  given.    The  act  of. 

the  Maryland  assembly  of  1715  declares: 

"Sec.  23,  And  forasmuch  as  many  people  have  neglected  to  baptize  their  negroes,  or 
suffer  them  to  be  baptised,  in  a  vain  apprehension  that  negroes  by  receiving  the  sacrament 
of  baptism  are  manumitted  and  set  free:  B*  it  iureby  further  declared  and  enacted  by  and  with 
the  authority,  advice^  and  consent  aforesaid ^  That  no  negro  or  negroes  by  receiving  the  holy 
sacrament  of  baptism  is  hereby  manumitted  or  set  free,  nor  hath  any  right  or  title  to  freedom 
or  manumission  more  than  he  or  they  had  before,  any  law  or  usage  or  custom  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding." 

In  section  36,  acts  of  the  Virginia  assembly  of  1705,  is  the  following  clause:  "And  also 

it  is  hereby  enacted  and  declared  that  baptism  of  slaves  doth  not  exempt  them  from  bondage." 

And  in  1733  the  law  was  re-enacted  in  this  explicit  language: 

"  Whereas  some  doubts  have  arisen  whether  children  that  are  slaves  by  birth,  and,  by  the 
charity  and  piety  of  their  owners,  made  partakers  of  the  blessed  sacrament  of  baptisme, 
should  by  vertue  of  their  baptisme  be  made  ffree :  It  is  enacted  and  declared  by  this  grand 
MssemUUy  and  the  authority  thereof  That  the  conferring  of  baptisme  doth  not  alter  the  condition 
of  the  person  as  to  his  bondage  or  ffreedom ;  that  diverse  masters,  ffreed  from  this  doubt, 
xnay  more  carefully  endeavour  the  propagation  of  Christianity  by  permitting  children,  though 
slaves,  or  those  of  greater  growth,  if  capable,  to  be  admitted  to  the  sacrament." 

In  South  Carolina  there  was  a  law  enacted  to  the  same  effect  in  1712,  in  which  it  ia 
curiously  declared  "  lawful  for  a  negro  o{  Indian  slave,  or  any  other  slave  or  slaves  what- 
soever, to  receive  and  profess  the  Christian  faith,  and  td  be  therein  baptized,"  and  that  thereby 
no  slave  should  be  deemed  manumitted. 

The  origin  of  this  singular  legislation  in  Virginia  must  have  arisen  from  a  providing 
Apprehension  in  the  public  mind  upon  the  subject  at  that  time,  1667 ;  but  the  enactments  of 
AfCaryland  and  South  Carolina  undoubtedly  had,  as  their  immediate  producing  cause,  two 
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jndidal  investig^atioDB  which  oocarred  in  Eng^land  in  ](i86-;'87,  a  short  time  prior  to  fchMe 
enactments.    One  of  these  cases,  reported  in  3  Modem  Reports,  1S0>1,  is  thns  stated: 

"Sir  Thomas  Orantliam  honght  a  monster  in  the  Indies,  which  was  a  man  of  that  coontry, 
who  had  the  perfect  shape  of  a  child  growing  oot  of  his  breut,  as  an  excrescencj,  all  but  the 
head.  This  man  he  brought  hither  (to  England)  and  exposed  to  the  sight  of  the  people  for 
profit.  The  Indian  tarns  Chrutian  and  was  baptized,  and  was  detained  from  his  master,  who 
brought  a  komine  re]^fuiaudo,  (a  writ  by  which  bis  title  to  retain  the  man  aa  property  might 
be  legally  tested.") 

How  this  case  was  ultimately  disposed  of  does  not  appear.  In  1696  the  question  wkaktar 
ike  bapiitm  of  a  negro  $iave,  without  the  permit  or  consent  of  his  master,  emancipated  the 
slave,  was  argued  with  great  research  and  learning  before  the  King's  Bench.  Jn  this  instance 
a  misconception  of  the  form  of  action  required  prevented  any  decision  upon  the  merits  of  the 
case,  the  matter  being  thus  in  both  actions  left  in  doubt.  The  argument  of  the  counsel  for 
the  defendant  in  this  latter  case  is  ingenious  and  curious : 

'*  Being  baptized  according  to  the  use  of  the  church,"  says  the  counsel,  '*  he,  the  slave,  is 
thereby  maJe  a  Christian,  and  Christianity  is  inconsistent  with  slavery.  And  this  was  allowed 
even  in  the  time  when  the  popish  religion  was  established,  as  appears  by  Littleton ;  for  in 
those  days  if  a  villain  had  entered  into  religion,  and  was  professed,  as  they  called  it,  the 
lord  could  not  seize  him,  and  the  reason  there  given  is,  because  he  was  dead  in  law,  and  if 
the  lord  might  take  him  out  of  his  cloister,  then  he  could  not  live  according  to  his  religion. 
The  like  reason  may  now  be  given  for  baptism  being  incorporated  into  the  laws  of  the  land ; 
V  if  the  duties  which  arise  thereby  cannot  be  performed  in  a  state  of  servitude,  the  baptism 

must  be  a  manumission.    That  such  duties  cannot  be  performed  is  plain,  for  the  persons 
baptized  are  to  be  confirmed  by  the  diocesan  when  they  can  give  an  account  of  their  fcuth, 
and  are  enjoined  by  several  acts  of  Parliament  to  come  to  church.    But  if  the  lord  hath  si\U 
an  absolute  property  over  him,  then  he  might  send  him  far  enough  from  the  performance  of 
those  duties,  viz.,  into  Turkey  or  any  other  country  of  infidels,  where  they  neither  can  nor 
will  be  suffered  to  exercise  the  Christian  religion.    *    *    *    It  is  observed  among  the  Turks 
that  they  do  not  make  slaves  of  those  of  their  own  tellgion,  though  taken  in  war,  and  if  a 
Christian  be  takeiif  f/et  \f  he  renounu  Christianity  and  turn  Mahometan^  he  dolh  thereby  obtain 
his  freedom.    And  if  this  be  a  custom  allowed  among  infidels,  then  baptism  in  a  Christian 
nation,  as  this  is,  should  be  an  immediate  enfranchisement  to  them,  as  they  ahould  theieby 
acquire  the  privileges  and  immunities  enjoyed  by  those  of  the  same  religion  and  be  entitled 
to  the  laws  of  England." — 5  Modem  Reports,  Chamberline  vs.  Hervey, 

BL  George  Tucker,  in  1796,  while  professor  of  law  in  the  University  of  William  and  Mary 
and  one  of  the  judges  of  the  general  court  of  Virginia,  delivered  in  the  university  and  sub- 
sequently published  a  remarkable  **  Dissertation  on  slavery,  with  a  proposal  for  Us  aholitionin 
the  State  of  Virginia,*^  and  in  quoting  from  the  act  of  the  Virginia  assembly  iu  1705,  above 
referred  to,  is  provoked  to  remark  that  '*  it  would  have  been  happy  for  this  unfortunate  race 
if  the  same  tender  regard  for  their  bodies  had  always  manifested  itself  in  our  laws  as  is  shown 
for  their  souls  in  this  act    But  this  was  not  the  ease,  for  two  years  after  we  meet  iwith  an  act 
declaring :  *  That  if  any  slave  resist  his  master,  or  others  by  his  master's  orders,  correcting 
him,  and  by  the  extremity  of  the  correction  should  chance  to  die,  such  death  should  not  be 
accounted  felony;'*'  and  Professor  Tucker  adds:  '*This  cruel  and  tyrannical  act,  at  three 
different  periods  enacted  with  very  little  alteration,  was  not  finally  repealed  UU  1788,  about 
a  centniy  after  it  had  first  disgraced  our  code." 

What  would  this  illustrious  man  now  say  were  he^to  rise  from  the  dead,  and,  standing  in 
that  university,  discourse  upon  the  black  code  of  Virginia  as  it  was  in  all  its  atrocious  vigor 
in  full  force  in  1860  T 

It  required  a  hundred  years  for  the  long  descent  from  that  first  step  of  barbarism,  embodied 
in  the  above  early  statutes,  respecting  the  relation  of  slaves  to  Christian  profession  and  bap- 
tism, down  to  that  immeasurable  infamy  which  shut  with  iron  bars  the  grates  of  knowledge 
from  the  whole  race,  both  bond  aq<3  free,  reducing  them  to  the  condition  of  tbe  brute. 

And  here  again  the  '*  Dissertation,"  to  which  allusion  has  here  been  made,  is  so  forcibly 
suggested  that  another  passage  from  it  cannot  be  withheld.   After  depicting^  *  *  the  rigors  of  Uio 
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police  in  reg«rd  lo  tUe  uohappy  race,"  and  affirming  that  it  ongbt  to  be  soflkenod,  this  great 
and  far-sighted  Virginia  jurist  goes  on  to  inquire  if  with  bnt  300,000  slares  sneh  things  were 
deemed  necessary,  what  mast  he  the  situation  of  the  State  when  instead  of  that  number 
there  should  be  more  than  2,000,000  in  Virginia,  concluding  with  this  lofty  and  prophetic 
language :  **  This  must  happen,**  he  says,  in  allusion  to  the  increase  of  the  slave  population, 
"  within  a  century,  if  we  do  not  set  about  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Will  not  our  posterity 
curse  the  days  of  their  nativity  with  all  the  anguish  of  Job  7  Will  they  not  execrate  the 
memory  of  those  ancestors,  who,  having  it  in  their  power  to  avert  the  evil,  have,  like  their 
first  parents,  entailed  a  curse  upon  all  future  generations  t  Wt  know  that  the  rigor  of  the 
laws  respecting  slaves  unavoida^y  must  increase  with  their  numbert.  What  a  Uood^stained 
code  must  that  be  which  is  calculated  for  the  restraint  of  millions  held  in  bondage.  Such  must 
our  unhuppff  country  eiBhibit  within  a  centur]/  unless  we  are  both  wise  and  just  enough  to  avert 
from  posteritff  the  calamitff  and  reproach  which  are  otherwise  unavoiddfU," 

VIRGINIA. 

When  the  act  of  Congress  approved  February  27,  1801,  organizing  the  Distiict  of  Colum* 
bia,  and  providing  that  the  laws  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  as  those  laWs  at  that  date  existed, 
should  continue  in  force  in  the  portions  ceded  by  those  States  respectively,  became  a  law, 
there  was  no  express  restriction  of  the  education  of  the  colored  race  upon  the  statute-books 
of  either  State.  The  earliest  legislation  aiming  at  such  restrictions  are  all  embraced  in  the 
enactments  pertaining  to  gatherings  of  "slaves,  negroes,  and  mulattoes,"  denominated  in 
the  Maryland  statutes  **  tumultuous  meetim^s,^^  and  in  the  Virginia  statutes  '*  unlawful  assem" 
Uies"  the  definition,  in  common  law,  of  such  an  assembly  being  '**  the  meeting  of  three  or 
more  persons  to  do  an  unlawful  act" 

In  Virginia,  as  early  as  1680,  an  act  was  passed  for  preventing  negro  insurrections, 
declaring  that  *'  the  frequent  meeting  of  considerable  numbers  of  negroes,  under  pretence  of 
feasts  and  burials,  is  judged  of  dangerous  consequence,"  and  such  meetings  wer^  forbidden 
under  penalty  of  thirty  lashes. 

In  January,  1804,  an  act  was  passed  declaring  '*all  assemblages  of  slaves,  under  what- 
ever pretext,  at  any  meeting-house,  or  any  other  place  in  the  night-time,"  to  be  an  ''unlaw- 
ful assembly, "  the  offenders  to  be  punished  with  lashes  not  exceeding  twenty.  An  act 
explaining  and  amending  the  act  of  January  was  passed  in  June,  1805,  in  which  it  is  pro- 
vided that  nothing  in  such  act  shall  **  prevent  masters  taking  their  slaves  to  places  of  reli- 
^ous  worship  conducted  by  a  regularly  ord^ned  or  licensed  white  minister." 

This  act  also  forbid  the  overseers  of  the  poor  '*  to  require  black  orphans',  bound  out,  to  be 
taagbt  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,"  showing  that  hitherto  they  had  required  this 
instruction  to  be  given. 

Up  to  that  time  slaves  only  were  restricted,  but  in  the  Revised  Code  of  1619  all  meetings 
of  free  negroes  or  mulattoes,  assodating  with  slaves  in  such  places,  including  assemblages  at 
"  nny  scbool-house  or  schools  for  teaching  reading  or  writing,  either  in  the  day  or  night," 
are  embraced  in  the  same  interdiction  and  penalty.  The  same  code  also  provides  that  *'any 
tckiu  person,  free  negro,  mulatto,  or  Indian,  found  in  such  unlawful  assembly,"  is  punish- 
able by  fine  of  three  dollars  and  costs,  and  on  failure  of  present  payment,  '*  is  to  receive 
twenty  lashes  on  his  or  her  bare  back,  well  laid  on." 

There  was  no  further  legislation  in  the  Virginia  assembly  bearing  speeially  on  this  matter 
till  the  passage  of  the  act  of  April  17,  1831.  The  Nat.  Turner  insurrection,  in  South  Hamp- 
ton county,  occurred  in  the  same  year,  but  not  until  August,  showing  that  the  law  was 
jiispired  by  no  special  alarm  arising  from  the  massacre.  The  fc^owing  are  the  sections 
relatiog  to  education  of  the  colored  people : 

**  Sec.  4.  Be  it  farther  enacted,  Thaf  all  meeUngs  of  free  negroes  or  mulattoes,  at  any 
aehool  house,  church,  or  meeting-house,  or  other  place,  for  teaching  them  reading  or  writing, 
either  in  (he  day  or  night,  under  whatsoever  pretext,  shall  be  deemed  and  considered  a8  an 
'  nnlawful  assembly;'  nnd  any  justice  of  the  county  or  corporation  wherein  such  assemblape 
shall  be,  either  from  his  own  knowledge  or  on  the  information  of  others,  of  such  unlawful 
asaembiage  or  meeting,  shall  issue  his  warrant,  directed  to  any  sworn  officer  or  officers, 
Mitborlaitig  him  or  them  to  enter  the  house  or  houses  where  such  unlawful  assembli^  or 
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meeting  may  be,  for  the  purpose  of  apprehendfn^  or  disperBing^  snch  free  negroes  or  mnlat- 
toes,  and  to  inflict  coiporal  punishment  on  the  oflS^nder  or  offenders,  at  the  discretioo  of  anj 
justice  of  the  peace,  not  exceeding:  twenty  lashes. 

"  Skc.  5.  Be  it  fnrther  tnacud,  That  if  any  white  person  or  persons  assemble  with  free 
neg^roes  or  mukittoes,  at  any  school-house,  church,  meeting-house,  or  other  place,  for  the 
purpose  of  instnictii Iff  snch  free  negroes  or  mulattoes  to  read  or  write,  snch  person  or  persons 
shall,  on  coavickion  thereof,  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars,  and  moreover  may 
be  imprisoned,  at  the  discretion  of  a  jury,  not  exceeding  two  months. 

**Skc.  6.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  if  any  white  person,  for  pay  or  compensation,  shall 
assemble  with  any  slaves  for  the  purpose  of  teaching,  and  shall  teach  any  slave  to  read  or 
write,  snch  person,  or  any  white  person  or  persons  contracting  with  snch  teacher  so  to  act, 
who  shall  offend  as  aforesaid,  shall  for  each  offence  be  fined,  at  the  discretion  of  a  jury,  in  a 
sum  not  less  than  ten  uur  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars,  to  be  recovered  on  an  imormation 
or  indictment." 

These  were  the  exactions  put  upon  the  terrified  colored  people  of  Alexandria  when  the 
retrocession  took  effect.  The  only  material  change  in  the  law  of  1831  was  made  in  1848, 
when  the  act  reducing  to  one  the  general  acts  concerning  crimes  and  punishments  was  enacted, 
the  maximum  number  of  lashes  being  then  increased  to  39. 

The  constitntional  convention  of  Virginia,  which  met  at  Alexandria,  in  1864,  passed  a  reso- 
lution, Siarch  10,  declaring  slaveiy  to  be  forever  abolished. 

MARYLAND. 

In  Maryland  the  assembly,  in  169G,  passed  an  act  **  restraining  the  frequent  assembling  of 
negroes  within  the  province." 

In  1723  an  act  was  passed  to  prevent  **  tumultuous  meetings  of  negroes  and  other  slaves** 
on  Sabbath  and  other  holidays,  requiring  the  appointment  of  constables  to  visit  monthly  ail 
suspected  places,  and  when  ''neg^roes  or  other  slaves"  are  found  upon  preroisea  to  which 
they  did  not  belong,  to  break  up  the  '*  tumultuous  assembly,"  and  whip  the  offenders  with 
lashes  upon  the  bare  back,  not  exceeding  39.  A  quarter  of  a  century  later,  in  1748,  the 
assembly  of  the  same  Stato  enacted  that  all  persons  entertaining  any  servants  or  **  slaves 
upon  their  premises  "  during  the  space  of  one  hour  or  longer  should  be  fined  100  pounds  of 
tobacco  for  each  hand,  and,  in  default  of  payment,  to  receive  not  exceeding  39  lashes  on 
the  bare  back.  Though  this  act  specifies  its  purpose  to  be  the  prevention  of  embexzling 
provisions  for  such  entertainments,  and  of  '*  many  g^evous  disorders,"  it  is  evident  that  the 
intelligence  awakened  by  such  gatherings  was  the  result  mainly  deprecated.  The  provisions 
of  the  act  are  extended,  m  1807,  to  embrace /ree  negroes  in  the  prohibition  as  well  as  slaves, 
the  constable  being  required  to  repress  **  tumultuous  meetings  of  mulattoes,  negroes,  and 
slaves,"  the  penalty  to  the  offending  free  negro  being  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  to  the 
slave  the  usual  "lashes."  In  1831,  when  Virginia  completed  its  climax  of  obloquy  and 
turpitude,  in  shutting  up  all  its  colored  classes  to  total  ignorance,  Maryland,  to  its  honor,  did 
not  allow  one  syllable  against  the  education  of  either  its  free  or  its  slave  population  to  find 
place  in  its  statutes.  The  policy  of  her  State  was  at  this  time  to  prepare  the  way  for  free- 
dom, and  a  law  was  in  this  same  year  enacted  forbidding  the  introduction  of  slaves  into  its 
territory,  and  a  most  liberal  and  enlightened  enterprise  organized  to  encourage  the  mana- 
mission  of  slaves  and  their  emigration  to  Liberia.  The  act  of  1831,  upon  **tumultnoas 
assemblies,"  provided: 

'*  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  free  negro  or  negroes,  slave  or  slaves,  to  assemble  or 
attend  any  meetings  for  religions  purposes  unless  conducted  by  a  white  licensed  or  ordained 
preacher,  or  some  respectable  white  person  of  the  neighborhood,  as  may  be  duly  authorized 
by  snch  licensed  or  ordained  preacher,  during  the  continuance  of  such  meeting,"  and  unless 
conducted  in  accordance  with  these  provisions  all  snch  assemblages  were  declared  to  be 
"  tumultuous  meetings."  It  was,  however,  provided  that  meetings  af  slaves  or  servants 
upon  the  premises  where  they  belonged  should  not  be  embraced  in  the  prohibitions  of  the 
act,  and  that  within  the  limits  of  Baltimore  city  and  Annapolis  city  religious  meetings  of 
slaves,  free  negroes,  and  mulattoes,  held  in  accordance  with  the  written  permission  of  a 
white  licensed  (or)  vordained  preacher,  and  dismissed  before  10  o'clock  at  night,  should  be 
lawful.    It  was  also  provided  that  the  free  negroes  and  mulattoes,  for  any  offence  for  which 
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•laves  were  then  pomehable,  shoald  "be  aabject  to  the  same  paDishment,  and  be  Hable  in 
every  re&pect  to  the  name  treatment  and  penalty  ae  slaves  thus  offending,"  the  punishment 
for  this  offence  being  not  exceeding  39  lashes  upon  the  bare  back.  * 

TLe  restrictive  policy  of  1831,  which  totally  prohibited  the  introdaction  of  slaves  into  the 
State,  was  modified  in  1H32,  in  special  cases,  and  in  1833  every  barrier  to  the  introdactioa 
of  slaves  for  residence  was  withdrawn.  In  1835  was  enacted  the  law  against  the  publication 
and  circulation  of  documents  tending  to  inflame  discontent  and  insurrection  among  tbe  col* 
ored  population — a  law  which,  everywhere  enacted  in  the  slave  States,  wait  an  instrument 
of  terror  and  oppression,  disheartening  to  the  cause  of  education.  Tbe  literature  of  the 
country  was  so  largely  pervaded  with  denunciations  of  slavery  at  that  period,  that  it  was 
dangerous  for  a  colored  man,  or  a  friend  of  the  colored  race  in  a  slave  State,  to  have  in  his 
possession  any  of  the  publications  of  the  day — an  old  newspaper,  used  for  wrapping  pur- 
poses in  a  trunk,  often  yisitlng  upon  its  possessor  the  severest  troubles. 

THE  CHARTER  OF  GEORGETOWN. 

The  original  act  iacorporating  Georgetown,  passed  by  the  general  assembly  of  Mary- 
land 25th  December,  1789,  contains  nothing  in  the  enumeration  of  the  created  powers 
restraining  the  colored  in  distinction  from  the  white  population,  and  in  tbe  amending  act  of 
the  assembly,  passed  January  20,  1798,  the  only  allusion  to  the  colored  people  distinctively 
is  in  the  preamble,  in  which  is  set  forth  the  want  of  proper  powers  in  the  corporation  to 
restrain  by  wholesome  laws  "vagrants,  loose  and  disorderly  persons, /re€  negroes^  and  per- 
sons having  no  visible  means  of  support.*'  In  the  powers  conferred  by  tbe  act  which  follows 
the  preamble,  however,  there  is  no  allusion  whatever  to  tbe  colored  race;  nor  is  there  any 
distinctive  reference  of  the  kind  iu  the  amendatory  act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1805,  the 
only  claose  important  to  note  being  that  which  provided  that  '*tbe  said  corporation  shall 
have,  pofsess,  and  enjoy  all  the  rights,  immunities,  privileges,  and  powers  heretofore  enjoyed 
by  them."  In  1809  the  charter  received  from  Congress  another  amendment,  in  which  it  was 
declared  **thai  all  the  rights,  powers,  and  privileges  heretofore  granted  by  the  general 
assembly  of  Maryland,  and  by  the  act  to  which  this  is  a  supplement,  and  which  are  at  this 
tiioe  eUumed  and  exercised  by  them,  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect." 

GEORGETOWN  ORDINANCES. 

The  first  ordinance  in  Georgetown  restricting  the  assembling  of  colored  people  was  passed 
by  the  councils  August  4,  1795,  in  which  were  prohibited  all  *' irregular  and  disorderly 
meetings  of  indented  servants  and  slaves,"  and  also  **the  meeting  of  servants  or  slaves 
exceeding  six"  on  any  occasion,  with  a  penalty  not  exceeding  thirty-nine  lashes;  and  in 
case  of  interference  to  prevent  the  whipping  on  the  part  of  ** master  or  mistress,"  a  fine  for 
the  interference  not  exceeding  X5.  October  10, 1796,  another  ordinance  to  repress  ** riotous 
aDd  disorderly  meetings  of  indented  servants  and  slaves  "  was  enacted,  with  a  special  injunc- 
tion npon  the  constables  to  particularly  examine  all  persons  of  color  as  to  their  title  to  free- 
dom. In  this  act  "the  fighting  of  game-cocks  and  dunghill  fowls  "  by  colored  people  was 
specifically  prohibited  as  among  disorderly  assemblages. 

Tbe  punishment  of  whipping  was  so  eagerly  and  promptly  executed  by  the  constable  that 
the  councils  passed  a  special  ordinance  forbidding  whipping  during  market  hours. 

Ou  tbe  8th  of  October,  18^H,  that  year  of  sorrows  to  the  colored  people  throughout  the  slave 
States*  and  of  shame  and  infamy  to  their  oppressors,  the  councils  enacted : 

"That  from  this  time  forth  all  night  assemblages  of  black  or  colored  persons  within  the 
limits  of  this  town,  except  for  religious  instruction,  conducted  by  white  men  of  good  char- 
acter, and  terminated  or  dispersed  at  or  before  the  hour  of  half  past  nine  o'clock  p.  m.,  be 
aud  tbe  same  are  hereby  prohibited,"  the  penalty  for  slaves  not  more  than  39  stripes,  and  for 
free  colored  people  not  more  than  30  days  at  hard  labor  in  the  workhouse. 

Tbe  same  ordinance  also  prohibits  '*any  negro  or  mulatto  person  living  in  this  town  from 
receiving  through  the  post  office,  or  any  other  mode,  or  after  lapse  of  ten  days  from  the  pass- 
tkge  €>£  this  act  to  have  in  his  possession,  or  to  circulate,  any  newspaper  or  publication  of  a 
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seditious  and  evil  cliaracter,  eiilenlatod  to  excUe  instnrreetioli  or  insabordination  among  tbe 
slaves.'* 

'*  Sabscribera  to  or  receivers  of  a  newspaper  called  *  Tbe  Liberator/  pnblisbed  in  Boston," 
are  empbaticall j  proscribed ;  and  every  free  negro  or  mulatto  in  any  way  concerned  in  the 
infringement  of  the  act  was  to  be  '*  deemed  and  adjudged  a  disorderly  person,  and  a  dangerous 
and  unsafe  citizen.**  Wbito  persons  aiding  in  tbe  infraction  of  tbis  law  were  punished  with 
a  fine  not  exceeding  $20,  or  imprisonment  not  more  than  30  days ;  free  negroes  and  mulot- 
toes  failing  to  pay  fine  and  prison  fees  were  liable  to  be  sold  to  service  not  exceeding  four 
months.  This  section  against  tbe  free  circulation  of  knowledge  was  the  most  oppressive 
restraint  ever  imposed  upon  the  colored  people.  It  almost  absolutely  shut  them  up  from  all 
reading,  as  they  were  afraid  to  have  any  book  in  their  possession,  scarcely  even  tbe  Bible. 

On  the  ^th  of  August,  1845,  the  councils  passed  an  ordinance  declaring  that — 

"  From  this  time  forth  all  assemblages,  day  or  night,  of  black  or  colored  persons  within 
tbe  limits  of  this  town,  except  meetings  for  religious  instruction,  conducted  by  white  men 
appointed  by  eitber  or  any  of  the  established  churches  of  tbe  town,  and  terminated  at  or  befoie  ^ 
the  hour  of  nine  and  a  half  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  except  such  other  meetings  as  sball  be  espe- 
cially allowed  by  the  mayor,  be  and  tbe  same  are  hereby  prohibited.'* 

The  penalty  attached  to  the  violation  of  this  ordinance  was,  in  case  of  a  slave,  stripes  net 
exceeding  39,  and  in  case  of  a  free  negro  the  punishment  was  confinement  to  bard  labor  at 
tbe  workhouse  not  exceeding  30  days,  or  a  fine  not  exceeding  $30 ;  Congress  having  by  act 
of  March  2, 1831,  prohibited  corporal  punishment  upon  a  free  man  in  the  District,  imprison* 
ment  in  the  county  jail  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months  being  substituted  therefor. 

This  ordinance  of  1845  had  no  sanction  either  in  the  laws  of  Congress  or  in  tboee  of  Mary* 
land.  If  its  provisions  bad  been  enforced,  colored  schools  would  have  been  placed  at  the 
mercy  of  the  mayor,  who,  in  the  case  of  at  least  one  mayor  in  the  memory  of  the  older  resi- 
dents of  the  District,  would  have  had  no  mercy  on  them,  tfaongh  of  this  tyronical  cla^a  Heoiy 
Addison,  ever  a  friend  of  the  oppressed,  stands  forth  a  very  noble  exception.  These  ordi- 
nances were  never  enforced  against  the  schools,  though  they  stood  there  as  an  oppressive 
intimidation,  necessarily  engendering  a  spirit  of  disdain  and  contempt  for  the  hnmiliated 
classes  on  the  part  of  those,  both  young  and  old,  whom  the  enactments  made  their  masters. 
This  was  manifested  in  the  persecutions  which  continually  fell  upon  the  colored  children  on 
tbe  way  (o  school  and  returning,  it  being  a  common  custom  for  crowds  of  white  boys  to  con- 
gregate at  the  colored  schooUhouses  for  tbe  purpose  of  pelting  with  stones  and  maltreating 
the  Inoffensive  and  unresisting  children  as  thev  would  flee  towards  their  humble  homes. 
There  were  no  ordinances  in  any  city  of  the  District  to  shield  these  children  from  saeh  out- 
rages, thougb  the  insolent  and  inhuman  practices  were  always  well  known  to  tbe  city 
authorities. 

THE  CHARTER  OF  ALEXANDRIA. 

The  original  charter  of  Alexandria  enacted  by  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia,  like  that 
of  Georgetown,  confers  no  power  exclusively  applied  to  the  colored  people.    The  corporate 
authorities  were  invested  with  power  **  to  make  by-laws  and  ordinances  for  the  regnlation 
and  good  government  of  said  town :  Provided^  such  by-laws  or  ordioances  sball  not  be  repug- 
nant to  or  inconsistent  with  the  laws  and  constitution  of  tbis  commonwealth;"  and  in 
amending  tbe  charter  in  1804  Congress  conferred  upon  the  city  the  power  **to  make  all  laws 
which  they  shall  conceive  requisite  for  tbe  regulation  of  the  morals  and  police  of  tbe  said 
town,  and  to  enforce  the  observance  of  said  laws."    In  an  act  still  further  amending  the 
charter,  approved  May  13,  1826,  substantially  tbe  same  power  is  conferred  as  was  embraced 
in  the  act  amendatory  of  the  charter  of  Washiugton,  approved  May  4,  1812.    It  enacts  that 
the  common  council  of  Alexandria  **  shall  have  power  to  restrain  and  prohibit  tbe  nigbtly 
and  other  disorderly  meetings  of  slaves,  free  negroes,  or  mulattoes,  and  to  punish  such  slaves 
by  whipping,  not  exceeding  40  stripes,  or,  at  the  option  of  the  owner  of  such  slave,  by  fine 
or  confinement  to  labor,  not  exceeding  thiee  montbs  for  every  one  offence ;  and  to  punish 
such  free  negroes  or  mulattoes  for  such  offences  by  fixed  penalties,  not  exceeding  %20  for  one 
offence;  and  in  case  of  the  failnre  of  such  free  negro  or  mulatto  to  pay  and  satisfy  such  pen- 
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tlty  mod  eoftt,  to  «a«M  fiioli  frae  a«gro  or  mukUto  to  bo  ooBfinod  to  labor  lor  anj  time  not 
ezceoding  six  montbs  for  any  oiie  ofienee." 

ALEXANDRIA  ORDINAKCES. 

It  WM  under  tbe  eonetionof  tbe  above  nmendiog  cUuue  tbat  the  common  oouneil,  October 
S9,  1631,  passed  an  ordinonce  proTidin^  **lfaat  all  meetings  or  assemblages  of  free  negroes 
and  mnlattoes,  or  of  slaves,  free  negroes  and  mulattoes,  at  any  meeting  or  other  house,  eitber 
in  the  day  or  night,  nnder  the  pretence  or  pretext  of  attending  a  religions  meeting,  or  for  any 
aranaement,  shall  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  prohibited,  and  any  snch  meeting  cr  assembly 
shall  be  considered  an  nnlawfnl  assembly  i  this  act  not  to  be  constmed  to  prohibit  any  slaye, 
free  negro,  or  mulatto  from  attending  any  class  or  other  like  meeting  authorized  and  required 
by  the  present  govemment  and  discipline  of  any  religions  society  in  the  limits  of  this  corpo- 
ration, for  religions  services,  or  at  any  place  of  public  worship,  when  and  where  a  white 
member  of  the  said  society,  duly  authorized  by  the  resident  minister  of  tbe  said  religious 
society  to  officiate  at  such  meeUng;  which  said  meeting  is  to  close,  and  the  persons  present 
to  depart  to  their  homes,  at  or  before  10  o* clock :  Prozidedf  That  nothing  herein  contained 
aball  prohibit  any  slave,  free  negro,  or  mulatto  from  attending,  either  day  or  night,  any  of 
tbe  usual  places  of  public  worship,  when  and  where  a  duly  authorized  white  minister  shall 
officiate ;  but  no  separate  place  of  worship  shall  be  permitted  for  slaves,  free  negroes,  or 
mulattoes."    , 

Tbe  ordinance  further  specifies  that  nothing  in  it  '*  shall  prohibit  any  slave,  or  free  appren- 
ticed negro  or  mulatto  meeting  on  any  other  lawful  occasion,  by  license  in  writing  from  the 
owner  or  employer  of  such  slave,  or  master  or  mistress  of  such  apprentice,  providing  such 
meeting  be  in  the  day-time,  or  if  after  sunset  the  same  shall  not  be  continued  longer  than 
10  o*clock ;  nor  shall  any  free  negro  or  mulatto  attend  any  meeting  without  the  written  per- 
mit of  tbe  mayor  authorizing  such  meeting,  which  meeting  is  to  be  under  the  same  limitation 
as  relates  to  slaves  and  apprentices." 

Section  11  provides  **  that  if  any  free  negro  or  mulatto  person  living  in  this  town  shall  be 
a  snbacriber  to  or  receive  through  the  post  office,  or  in  any  other  mode  shall,  after  the  lapse 
of  10  days. after  the  passage  of  this  law,  have  in  possession  or  circulate  any  newspaper  or 
other  publication,  or  any  written  or  printed  paper,  or  book,  of  a  seditious  and  evil  character, 
calculated  to  excite  insurrection  or  insubordination  among  slaves  or  colored  people,  such  free 
negro  or  mulatto  shall  be  fined  any  sum  not  exceeding  $20,  or  be  committed  to  the  work- 
boiiae  for  not  less  than  30  days,  and  pay  the  amount  of  work-house  fees  and  costs,  and  give 
oecnnty  for  his  or  her  good  behavior  for  12  months,  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  $100,  before  he 
or  she  shall  be  discharged."  In  case  the  fiue  was  imposed,  and  the  offender  was  unable  to 
pay  the  amount,  he  was  committed  to  the  work-house,  to  remain  until  it  was  paid. 

In  February,  1664,  Miss  Mary  Chase,  of  Alexandria,  an  excellent  colored  teacher  already 
mentioned,  struck  a  white  boy  with  a  broom-stick  because  he  called  her  vulgar  names  as 
the  was  sweeping  the  snow  from  her  door-steps.  She  was  arrested  and  taken  to  the  mayor's 
office,  and  was  about  to  receive  sentence  without  a  hearing.  She  resolutely  insisted  upon 
the  right  to*state  her  case,  and  was  allowed  to  speak.  Her  speech  closed  whh  these  words : 
*'  If  the  boy  calls  me  such  names  again,  I  will  strike  him  again ;  and  I  will  strike  anybody 
else  who  calls  me  such  names."  The  mayor  replied :  "  Mary,  you  had  better  not  talk  so  ;*' 
to  which  she  reiterated  her  determination;  whereupon  she  was  fined  "one  dollar  for  coats 
and  fifty  cents  tor  the  lick." 

Id  tbe  summer  of  the  same  year  a  young  woman,  for  some  offence  against  a  white  man, 
was  sentenced  in  Alexandria  to  receive  39  lashes  and  be  imprisoned  30  days  in  the  county 
jail.  Tbe  sentence  was  rigidly  executed ;  and  Miss  Jirfia  A.  Wilbur  often  visited  her  and 
supplied  her  with  useful  employment,  and  when  released  fnrnished  her  a  good  hpme. 

THE  CHARTER  OF  WASniVOTON. 

In  the  original  charter  of  Washington,  approved  May  3,  1802,  the  enumeration  of  powers 
conferred  upon  the  corporation  embraces  nothing,  either  expressly  or  by  implication,  spe- 
cifically directed  towards  the  ooloiad  people,  nor  is  there  any  such  power  given  in  the  sap- 
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Parantf  were  «1m  i«q«ired  to  fm  »  tiftteBeat,  in  writing,  9bowlag  tb«  name,  tfe,  nu- 
denos,  and  oocopsiion  of  each  child,  and  how  said  child  became  free ;  and  the  major  oonld 
xeqniie,  ^*imki$  4i$entitmf"  of  tncb  parents  to  giYo  oiMtlaeael  9$emrU$  for  the  qniett  peac^ 
able,  and  orderlj  behaTior  of  sneh  child,  in  a  earn  not  exoeedini; Jf/2y  ^lert,  and  when  any 
security  may,  in  the  ofimiam  of  lAe  mtffer,  beoome  inanficient,  be  mi^  leqnire  additional 
security.'* 

After  all  these  eondttions  wen  eowplted  with,  and  **  the  lioense  to  leeide  within  th^  city" 
granted  and  duly  signed  by  the  mayor,  countersigned  by  tbe  legisfeer,  recorded,  and  sealed 
with  the  seal  of  the  corporation,  the  ordinance  required  that  it  should  be  renewed,  together 
with  the  bouds,  erery  year.  In  ease  of  failure  to  produce  eridence  of  ffsedom  sefijr^seleff 
fo  tk9  mmffor,  the  negro  was  committed  to  the  county  jail  and  dealt  with  as  *^an  absconding 
slare.**  In  case  of  failure  to  furnish  tbe  required  sureties  and  bonds  within  the  30  days,  the 
penalty  was  a  fine  of  |5  for  the  first  week,  and  if  still  found  residing  in  Ae  city,  theiman, 
iogeiker  with  ki$  mfe^  was  committed  to  the  work-house  for  thrse  months,  from  whidi  they 
could  be  discharged,  on  saiiifjfing  the  mayor  that  they  would  *' forthwith  depart  the  city." 
An  additional  proTlsion  was  one  of  greatest  cruelty,  vis :  that  **  the  ekUdrem  of  such  persons 
'  committed  to  tbe  work^house  $kaU  be  bound  out  to  service  for  such  term  as  the  guaidians  of 
the  poor  mi^  think  remsamabU,  not  exceeding  a  period  at  which  the  males  will  arrive  at  the 
age  of  21,  the  females  at  tbe  age  of  16.*' 

**  Sec.  8.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  free  person  of  celor  to  receive,  entertain,  haHMvr,  or 
conceal  any  slave,  or  hire,  buy  from,  sell  to,  bargaiu,  or  in  any  way  trade  or  barter  with  any 
slave,  unless  by  written  consent  of  the  owner.  Penalty  for  first  offence,  fine  of  $10;  for 
second  offence,  two  iDODtbs  in  tbe  work-house." 

*'  Sec.  11.  When  any  free  negro  shall  desire  to  change  his  residence  from  one  part  of  the 
dty  to  another,  he  shall  make  known  such  intention  to  tbe  register,  and  produce  his  license, 
on  which  the  register  shall  endorse  such  inteoded  residence  and  record  tbe  same.** 

'*  Sec.  13.  It  shall  bo  lawful  for  any  person^  at  any  (ime,  to  demand  to  nee  the  liconse  of  any 
free  negro  or  mulatto,  and  If  within  *24  hoars  he  shall  not  produce  such  licence,  or  an  official 
copy  thereof,  such  negro  may,  in  the  discretion  of  any  justice  of  the  peace,  be  fined  in  any 
au m  not  exceed ing  $.3.  '* 

The  determioation  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  increase  of  the  free  colored  population  finom 
without  is*shown  in  section  7,  whidi  enacted  that  **all  free  negroes  coming  to  Washington 
to  reside  should  not  only  be  subject  to  all  the  provisions,  terms,  and  conditions  applicable  to 
Buch  persons  already  residents,  but  the  bond  to  be  given  by  them  shall  bo  in  tbe  penalty  of 
five  ktimdred  ioiUrtj  with  two  good  mud  re$pomsibU  fne  white  eiiiteme  m$  sareftss.*' 

Under  this  ordinance  of  1821  the  provisions  relating  to  "  holding  dances,  balls,  or  assem- 
blies,** and  "all  nightly  and  disorderly  meetings  of  free  negroes,**  were  made  more  strin* 
gent,  the  penalty  being  extended  to  every  one  present  at  such  gatherings,  and  for  the  second 
offence  the  "  license  to  rsside  in  the  city  **  was  forfeited. 

The  colored  people  humbly  and  dutifully  rendered  obedience  to  these  oppressive  enact- 
ments, which  stood  unchanged  for  the  ensuing  half  a  dozen  years.  On  the  31st  of  May, 
1827,  an  ordinance  was  enacted  which  contained  all  the  cruelties  embraced  in  the  legialation 
of  the  previous  quarter  of  a  century,  but  devised  and  established  additional  ones. 

The  penalty  affixed  to  'Mdle,  disorderly,  or  tumultuous  assemblages,**  was,  in  the  case  of 
free  negroes  and  mulattoes,  the  same  as  in  the  law  of  J6I2,  viz.,  fioe  of  $20 ;  but  failure  to 
pay  the  fine  was  punished  with  six  months  in  the  work-house,  in  the  place  of  90  days,  and 
sureties  required  to  be  given  for  good  behavior.  For  a  slave  the  penalty  was  increased 
from  20  to  '* 39  stripes  on  the  bare  back;**  the  option,  howover,  being  given  him  **  to  haTe 
the  whipping  commuted  for  the  payment  of  the  fine  which  would  be  imposed  in  such  caaes 
on  free  persons  of  color.**  This  last  provision  is  a  notable  one,  and  reveals  a  dawning  con- 
viction, on  the  part  of  the  law-makers,  of  the  barbarism  of  the  slave  code. 

The  fine  of  $20  affixed,  in  1812,  as  the  penalty  for  free  negroes  and  mulattoes  for  "  baring 
a  dance,  bail,  or  assembly,*'  was  reduced  to  $10;  but  the  penalty  for  non-payment  was 
extended  from  90  days  in  the  work-house  to  six  months ;  for  a  slave  the  number  of  atripea 
was  increased  from  10  to  39,  and  commutation  of  punishment  as  above  was  allowed. 

A  similar  change  was  made  in  the  ordinance  prohibiting  the  "going  at  large  afler  10 
o* clock  at  night  without  a  permit,**  viz :  the  fine  reduced  (rom  $20  to  $10,  and  work-hoase 
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time  doubled ;  but  tbe  penalty  In  case  of  a  slave  femi^ned  unchanged,  it  being  39  stripes  in 
1812  as  well  as  18^. 

The  ordinance  relating^  to  "  havini^  a  dance,  ball,  or  assembly,'*  required  a  permit  Arom 
the  mayor,  In  which  mnst  be  mentiond  the  i^ace,  time  of  meeting,  number  of  guests,  and 
hoar  of  breaking  up ;  and  a  violation  of  any  one  of  tiia  conditions  embodied  in  the  permit 
exposed  the  offending  party  to  the  full  penalty. 

In  the  ordinance  of  1827  the  prorisions  touching  the  re^stry  and  "residence  license'* 
were  not  essendally  diffsrent  from  those  of  1821,  except  in  the  penalty.  Failure  to  pay  ihe 
fiiie  imposed  for  not  cbroplying  with  the  provisions  necessary  to  a  license  was  made  punish- 
able with  fix  momiks  in  'khe  work-house,  instead  of  three ;  and  in  the  case  of  new  comers 
who  failed  to  present  the  required  two  "/resAeU  turetiM  in  the  penalty  of  ^oe  hundred  dollars 
for  his  good  and  orderly  conduct**'  no  fine  was  imposed,  but  th^y  were  **  to  depart  the  city 
forthwith,"  or  be  sent  to  the  work-house  fnr  twelve  months  instead  of  three. 

In  1839  aa  ordinance  was  passed  containing  the  provision  that  colored  penons  should  not 
frequent  the  Cspitol  square,  the  penalty  being  a  ^uq  not  exceeding  $20,  or  90  days  in  the 
work-house.  This  enactment  was  peculiarly  oppressive,  because  it  was  so  totally  destitute 
of  decent  pretext.  Its  operation  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Alexander  Hays,  the  colored 
schoolmaster  and  teacher  of  mnsio.  He  had  a  great  anxiety  to  hear  the  music  of  the  marine 
band  in  the  Capitol  grounds,  and  venturing,  with  a  colored  friend,  to  step  %  few  yards  inside 
the  gate,  was  seised  violently  by  a  brutal  officer  upon  the  pounds,  led  at  arm's  length  to 
the  gate,  and,  with  a  thrust,  directed  to  **  be  off."  In  the  same  year,  1849,  the  same  man 
attempted  to  gppt  near  enough  on  the  occasion  to  hear  General  Taylor,  at  the  inauguration 
services.  He  crept  up  under  the  steps  in  a  concealed  place,  and  when  General  Taylor  was 
about  taking  the  oath  was  again  grasped  by  the  rough  hand  of  a  policeman,  and  dragged 
like  a  dog  through  the  crowd  and  bid  **  begone."  These  incidents  are  givoi  on  the  author- 
ity of  Mr.  Hays,  who  is  known  in  this  city  as  an  upright  and  useful  man. 

These  enactments,  however,  did  not  grind  these  poor  people  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 

their  torturers,  for  nine  years  later  some  of  the  exactions  were  greatly  increased,  and  even 

doubled.    In  an  ordinance  supplementary  to  that  of  1827,  dated  October  29, 1836,  the  climax, 

of  infamous  legislation-  was  reached.    The  following  selections  from  the  act  contain  the 

leading  features : 

"SscnoH  1.  Eveiy  free  negro  or  mulatto,  whether  male  or  female,  and  every  colored  per- 
son who  may  be  manumitted  or  made  free  in  any  manner,  shall  forthwith  exhibit  to  the 
mayor  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  or  her  title  to  freedom,  and  shall  enter  into  bond,  with^oe 

fcKKl  and  sufficient  freehold  sureties,  in  the  penaltv  of  one  thousand  dollars,  conditioned  for 
is  or  her  good  and  orderly  conduct,  and  tbat  ot  every  member  of  his  or  her  family,  and 
thnt  they,  or  either  of  them,  do  not  become  chargeable  to  this  corporation,  whioh  bond  shall 
be  renewed  every  year ;  and  on  failure  to  comnly  with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall 
pay  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars^  and  soall  be  ordered  by  the  mayor  to  depart /ortA- 
tetth  from  the  city,  and  on  failure  to  do  so  shall  be  committed  to  the  worK*house  until  such 
conditions  shall  be  compiled  with,  not  exceeding  six  months.*' 

**'  Sec.  3.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  mayor  to  grant  a  license  for  any  puri>ose  whatso* 
ever  to  any  free  negro  or  mulatto,  or  to  any  person  acting  as  agent  or  in  behalf  of  any  free 
ne^ro  or  mulatto,  except  licenses  to  drive  carts,  drays,  hackney  carriages,  or  wagons ;  nor 
abRll  it  be  lawful  to  grant  a  license /or  any  purpose  whatsoever  to  any  uee  negro  or  mulatto 
who  shall  not,  hefpre  the  passage  of  this  aet,  be  a  resident  of  this  city,  and  be  registered  as 
•aeb. 

*'  Sec.  4.  Nor  shall  any  free  negro  or  mulatto,  nor  any  person  acting  for  any  free  negro 
or  mulatto,  keep  any  tavern,  ordinary,  shop,  porter-cellar,  refectory,  or  eating-bouse  of  any 
kind,  for  profit  or  gain,"  &c.,  the  penalty  affixed  being  a  fine  of  twenty  dollars. 

^*  Sim.  b.  All  secret  or  private  meetings  or  %8sembUes  whatsoever,  and  all  meetings  for 
reli^ous  worship  beyond  tlje  hour  of  10  o'clock  at  night,  of  free  negroes,  mulattoes,  or 
staves,  shall  be  unlawful;  and  any  colored  person  found  at  such  unlawful  assemblages  or 
meetings,  or  who  may  continue  at  any  religious  meeting  after  10  o'clock  at  night,  bhall  pay 
tbe  sum  of^re  dollars;  and,  in  the  event  of  any  such  meeting  or  assemblage,  it  shall  be  the 
Uttty  cf  any  police  constable  to  use  and  employ  all  lawful  and  necessary  means  immediately 
U>  disperse  the  same,  and  in  case  any  police  constable,  after  fi(ll  notice  and  knowledge  of 
such  meetings,  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  execute  the  duty  hereby  enjoined,  he  shall  pay  tbe 
nam  oi  fifty  dollars.'''' 

Kut  in  spite  of  this  latter  provision  the  policemen  were  not  unfrequently  bought  off,  and 

many  a  colored  resident  can  witness  to  having  paid  and  seen  paid  sundry  doltais  and  larger 
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tarns  to  sundry  policdmen,  wben  retamiDg  home,  a  few  minutes  after  10  o'clock,  from  an 
evening  meeting  or  party — an  hoar  when  those  officials  were  sure  to  he  awake  and  on  time. 
These  perquisites  were,  quke  probably,  of  more  valne  than  the  fees  for  whipping. 

There  is  also  a  most  interesting  petition  in  the  files  of  the  city  councils  illustrating  the 
bearing  of  this  particular  feature  of  this  inhuman  legislation  in  Washington. 

In  1833  Joseph  Jeffersou,  the  illustrious  comedian  and  the  father  of  the  eminent  living 
comedian  of  that  name,  was,  in  connection  with  another  gentleman,  the  lessee  of  the  Wash- 
ington Theatre,  and  all  the  citizens  of  Washington,  who  remember  that  day  and  appreciate 
what  is  greatest  in  the  dramatic  art,  have  vivid  and  delightful  recollections  of  that  theatre. 
On  the  15th  day  of  July,  1833,  Jefiferson  and  Mackenzie,  as  the  lessees,  addressed  the  follow- 
ing appeal  to  the  city  councils : 

**D£AR  Sir:  Permit  us  to  take  the  liberty  of  representing  to  you  a  burden  that  oppresses 
us  most  heavily,  and  of  requesting  your  kind  endeavors  so  to  represent  the  case  before  the 
mayor  and  council  that  we  may  obtain  alt  the  relief  that  it  is  in  their  power  to  grant. 

**  You  most  be  aware  that  we  pay  nightly  to  the  city  a  tax  of  $6  for  permission  to  per- 
form in  the  theatre;  in  the  year  1832  this  amounted  to  nearly  $1,400  in  the  aggregate;  we 
pay  this  tax  cheerfully,  and  all  we  ask  in  return  is  a  liberal  protection  and  support  from  the 
city  authorities. 

'*  There  is  at  present  a  law  in  foree  which  authorises  the  constables  of  the  city  to  arrest 
the  colored  people  if  on  the  street  after  9  o^clock  without  a  pass.  A  great  proportion  of  our 
audience  consists  of  persons  of  this  caste,  and  they  are  consequently  deterred  from  giving 
us  that  support  that  they  would  otherwise  do. 

^*Can  there  be  any  modification  of  that  law  suggested,  or  will  the  mayor  and  council 
authorize  us  to  give  passes  to  those  colored  persons  who  leave  the  theatre  for  the  purpose  o^ 
proceediog  directly  to  their  homes  7 

.  **  In  the  city  of  Baltimore,  where  we  have  a  theatre,  and  pay  a  smaller  license  than  we  do 
here,  the  law,  as  regards  the  colored  people,  is  not  acted  upon  when  they  are  coming  or 
going  to  the  theatre. 

**  In  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  we  look  upon  this  law  as  a  detriment  to  as  of  $10  nightly, 
and  we  have  great  reason  to  hope  that  a  law  that  rests  so  heavily  upon  us  alone  may  meet 
with  the  kind  consideration  of  the  mayor  and  council,  and  be  so  modified  as  to  relieve  us 
from  the  heavy  loss  that  it  causes  us  at  present  to  incur. 

*' We  have  the  honor  to  be,  dear  sir,  your  obedient  servants, 

**  JEFFERSON  &  MACKENZIE, 
**  Managers  of  tke  IVashiHgton  TUcatr6^" 

From  1836  there  was  no  further  legislation  of  consequence  upon  this  subject  for  14  years. 
On  the  13th  of  December,  1850,  the  infamous  requirement  of  the  bond  demanding  **Jive 
good  and  sufficient  freehold  sureties  in  the  penalty  &/$I,000,*'  in  the  ordinance  of  1836,  had 
been  so  thoroughly  exposed  in  its  odiousness  that  a  relaxation  of  its  unexampled  rigor  was 
enacted,  by  which  **one  good  and  sufficient  freehold  surety  "  in  the  penalty  of  $50  only  was 
demanded.  It  was,  however,  demanded  that  every  head  of  a  family  should  give  "a  like 
bond  and  surety  for  each  and  every  member  of  his  or  her  family  between  the  ages  of  12  and 
21  years."  This  tenderness,  however,  was  more  than  neutralized  in  section  third  of  the 
same  act,  which  required,  after  its  passage,  that  every  free  negro  or  mulatto,  whether  male 
or  female,  within  five  days  after  arriving  in  the  city,  and  on  the  tenth  day  of  December  there- 
afler  annually,  to  **  record  his  or  her  name  and  the  names  of  every  member  of  his  or  her 
family  on  the  books  of  this  corporation,  and  at  the  same  time  pay  for  himself,  herself,  and 
every  member  of  his  or  her  family  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  upon  which  registration  and 
payment  the  mayor  is  authorized  to  grant  a  permit  of  residence ;  and  on  failure  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  pay  a  sum  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  exceeding 
twenty  dollars,  and  shall  be  ordered  to  depart  forthwith  from  this  city.*' 

These  enactments  as  a  general  rule  were  iuAorably  enforced.  Especially  was  this  the  case 
while  the  ordinances  gave  to  the  police  officers — **  the  hounds,"  as  they  were  called  by  the 
poor  victims  whom  they  hunted  down — one-half  the  fine  for  their  detestable  work.  The 
councils  seem  also  to  have  been  perpetually  vigilant,  re-enacting  almost  every  year  some 
resolution  looking  to  the  enforcement  of  the  requirements  pertaining  to  the  bond.  As  an 
illustration  of  this  official  fidelity  the  case  of  Mr.  William  Ryphax,  now  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  colored  schools,  is  in  point.  After  a  residence  in  the  city  for  1*2  years, 
with  a  character  as  unblemished  as  that  of  any  man  in  the  District,  he  was  summoned  in 
IS47  before  a  magistrate  by  one  of  the^e  vigiUint  **  hounds,"  and,  as  a  non-rosident,  fined 
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910  and  eompelled  to  enter  into  the  bond  under  the  law  of  1836,  "  with  five  good  and  suffi- 
cient freehold  sureties  in  the  penalty  of  $1,000."  Mr.  Seaton,  editor  of  the  National  Intel- 
ligencer, was  one  of  his  bondsmen. 

There  is  a  curions  and  significant  commentary  on  this  legislation  to  be  found  in  the  files 
of  the  corporation  of  Washington.  In  1639  this  restriction  began  to  make  labor  scarce  in 
the  city — returning  with  its  atrocities  to  plague  the  inventors.  A  petition  was  therefore  sent 
to  the  city  councils,  signed  by  some  hundred  of  the  prominent  business  men  of  the  city, 
'who  were  wont  to  employ  colored  labor,  setting  forth  that  the  colored  people  of  the  dty 
who  had  given  their  tkousand'doUaT  bond  had  apparently  combined  to  control  the  price 
of  labof  by  informing  on  all  colored  laborers  who  came  into  the  city  without  giving  bonds, 
thus  preventing  competition.*  The  petition  prays,  therefore,  that  the  law  may  lie  modified  { 
not  that  the  grasp  of  the  brutal  policemen  may  bo  removed  from  their  humble,  inoffensive 
Tictims,  but  that  the  white  capitalists  of  the  city  may  have  power  to  grind  them  the  more 
effectually  in  their  wages,  which  at  beet  w%s  but  a  pittance.  The  names  upon  thin  petition, 
if  inserted  in  this  connection,  would  make  many  living  men  ashamed. 

One  of  the  most  oppressive  of  the  restraints  introduced  into  the  ordinance  of  1896  was 
that  which  prohibited  the  mayor  from  issuing  a  license  to  a  free  negro  or  mulatto  to  do  any 
basiness  except  **to  drive  carts,  drays,  hackney  carriages,  or  wagons,"  and  ezpreesly  for* 
bidding  any  license  to  an  agent  of  any  colored  person. 

The  prohibition  of  *'all  secret  or  private  meetings  or  assemblages  whatsoever"  beyond 
the  hour  of  10  o'clock  p.  m.  was  peculiarly  oppressive  and  also  inhuman,  because  directed 
agaiqst  the  various  cbari table  and  self-improving  associations,  including  the  Masonic,  Odd* 
Fellow,  and  Sons  of  Temperance  brotherhoods  which  the  colored  people  had  organized,  and 
the  meetings  of  which,  to  be  dispersed  before  10  o'clock,  could  be  of  but  comparatively  little 
benefit  to  the  members.  These  societies  in  those  years  were  more  or  less  educational  *in 
character,  and  an  important  means  of  self-improvement  to  these  inoffensive  people,  and  those 
who  made  enactments  were  fully  sensible  of  that  fact.  These  restrictions  were,  moreover, 
rigorously  enforced,  and  it  was  but  a  few  years  before  the  war  that  a  company  of  the  most 
respectable  colored  men  of  the  District,  on  their  return  from  the  Masonic  lodge  a  few  minutes 
of  10  o'clock,  were  seized  by  the  scrupulous  police,  retained  at  the  watch-house  till  morning, 
and  fined. 

The  prohibition  forbidding  a  colored  person  to  be  abroad  after  10  o'clock  at  night  without  a 
pass,  under  a  penalty  of  "  a  fine,  '^confinement  to  hard  labor,"  or  "stripes  upon  the  bare  back," 
well  laid  on,"  must  at  a  glance  impress  every  candid  mind  with  surprise,  and  yet  it  is  only 
upon  considerate  reflection  that  its  atrociousness  is  revealed.  A  poor  colored  man  finds  a 
member  of  his  family  in  a  dying  condition  at  midnight,  and  on  his  way  for  a  doctor  is  seized 
by  a  wretch  in  the  garb  of  a  policeman,  carried  to  a  watch-house,  and,  without  friends  or 
money,  is  sent  next  day  to  the  work-house.  A  colored  man  has  a  store  containing  a  heavy 
stock  of  goods ;  it  takes  tire  in  the  night,  and  his  sons  start  for  the  rescue  of  their  property, 
are  seized  by  a  relentless  officer,  and  held,  as  in  the  other  case,  till  morning  at  police  head- 
quarters. These  are  not  imaginary  cases,  and  yet  this  was  a  mild  restraint  compared  with 
many  others  found  in  the  corporation  ordinances  of  all  three  cities. 

It  will,  however,  be  seen  that  the  ordinances  of  Washington  were  less  stringent  in  their 
restraints  upon  the  assembling  of  colored  people  than  those  of  Alexandria  and  Georgetown, 
and  that  they  were  less  severe  in  Alexandria  while  that  city  was  in  the  District  than  in 
Georgetown.  This  is  peculiarly  surprising  from  the  fact  that  while  the  laws  of  Virginia 
'were  absolutely  prohibitory  of  education  to  evtry  class  of  its  colored  population,  the  statutes 
cf  Maryland  contain  not  a  word  of  positive  prohibition  even  against  Uaddng  »la9e». 

THE  DISENTHRALMENT. 

Thus  stood  this  barbarous,  execrable  system  of  tyrannical  legislation  in  the  District  when 
the  Moloch  of  slavery  marshalled  its  forces  to  overthrow  the  best  government  that  human 
wisdom  had  ever  devised.  Under  the  operation  of  these  hateful  and  inhuman  enactments 
the  liberty  of  a  free  colored  person  was  but  a  delusion.  *'A  free  colored  or  mulatto  person  " 
iras  not  a  free  individual,  neither  in  the  spirit  nor  in  the  phraseology  of  this  legislation,  and 
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the  eliaiif^  whieli  the  mere  abolitloii  of  iilaTm7  in  the  Distriei  wrongfht  in  the  cooditUm  «f 
the  bondmen  was  scsroelj  leas  than  an  a^^gpnaTation  of  their  roiseriee,  while  to  those  who  were 
not  slaves  it  brought  no  relief  at  all.  Qeneral  Henry  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  who  had 
earefnlly  studied  the  history  of  this  rile  legislation,  and  with  pain  and  indignant  eitiotioiis 
witnessed  the  deplorable  condition  of  its  victims,  was  the  foremost  to  engage  in  the  work  of 
emancipation.  The  earliest  movement  looking  to  the  repealing  and  anonUing  of  the  black 
codes  of  the  District  after  the  rebellion  opened  was  the  introduction  into  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Wilson,  of  a  resolution  '*  that  all  laws  in  force  relating  to  the  arrest  of  fugitives  ^m  service, 
and  all  laws  concerning  penoma  ofeUor  within  tk*  Di$iriei,  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  that  the  committee  be  instructed  to  consider  the  expediency  of 
abolishing  slavery  in  the  District."  The  chairman  of  the  committee  was  Mr.  Grimes,  On 
the  16th  of  December,  1861,  twelve  days  after  this  resolution  was  offered,  Mr.  Wilson, 
apparently  impatient  with  the  delay  of  the  committee,  introduced  a  bill  to  abolish  slavery  in 
the  District,  and  on  the  S4th  of  Febmaiy,  186'i,  brought  in  a  bill  to  abrogate  and  aanal  the 
black  codes,  which  he  very  appropriately  affirmed  to  be  only  a  measure  following  up  the  biU 
abolishing  slavery  in  the  District. 

When  these  two  measures  were  under  discussion  in  the  Senate,  in  March,  1868,  General 
Wilson,  on  the  2oth  of  that  month,  addressed  that  body  in  an  elaborate  and  powerful  speech 
in  their  favor,  reviewing  the  black  codes  with  indignant  and  impressive  eloquence.  After 
declaring  that  these  infamous  codes  had  outraged  the  moral  sense  of  the  American  people; 
that  the  iame  of  the  nation  had  been  soiled  and  dimmed  by  the  deeds  of  cruelty  perpetrated 
in  the  interests  of  slavery  in  its  capital,  he  breaks  forth  in  language  forcible,  feeling,  and 
just,  as  follows : 

"  In  what  age  of  the  world,  in  what  land  under  tho  whole  heavens,  can  yon  find  any 
enactment  of  equal  atrocity  to  this  iniquitous  and  profligate  statute;  this  legal  presumption 
that  color  is  evidence  that  a  man  made  in  the  image  of  God  is  an  absconding  slave  f  This 
monstrous  doctrine,  abhorrent  to  every  manly  impulse  of  the  heart,  to  every  Christian  sen- 
timent of  the  soul,  to  every  deduction  pf  human  reason,  which  the  refined  and  Christian 
people  of  America  have  npheld  for  two  generations,  which  the  corporation  of  Washington 
enacted  into  an  imperative  ordinance,  has  borne  its  legitimate  fmlts  of  injustice  and  inhn* 
manity,  of  dishonor  and  shame."  In  relation  to  the  fact  that  "the  oath  of  the  black  man 
afforded  no  protection  whatever  to  his  property,  to  the  fruits  of  his  toil,  to  the  personal  rights 
of  himself,  his  wife,  his  children,  or  his  race,"  he  said:  "Although  the  black  man  ia  thus 
mute  and  dumb  before  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  capital  of  Christian  America,  his  wrongs 
we  have  not  righted  here  will  go  up  to  a  higher  tribunal,  where  the  oath  of  the  proscribed 
negro  is  heard,  and  his  story  registered  by  the  pen  of  the  recording  angel.  •  *  *  These 
colonial  statutes  of  Maryland,  reaffirmed  by  Congress  in  1801 ;  these  ordinances  of  Wash- 
ington and  Georgetown,  sanctioned  in  advance  by  the  authority  of  the  federal  goTemment, 
stand  this  day  unrepealed.  Such  laws  and  ordinances  should  not  be  permitted  longer  to 
insult  the  reawn.  pervert  the  moral  sense,  or  offend  the  taste  of  the  people  of  America.  Any 
people  mindfnl  of  the  decencies  of  life  would  not  longer  permit  such  enactments  to  linger 
before  the  eye  of  civilized  man." 

The  denunciation  of  these  measures  by  members  who  had  been  lamiliar  with  slavery  all 
their  lives  was  exceedingly  violent,  and  to  the  coarse  exclamation  of  one  of  these  senators, 
"Why  do  you  not  go  out  into  this  city  and  hunt  up  the  blackest,  greasiest,  fattest  old 
negro  wench  you  can  find,  and  lead  her  to  the  altar  of  Hymen?*'  Senator  Harlan  was 
provok<>d  to  reply  in  these  words  t  « 

**  I  regret  very  much  that  senators  depart  so  far  from  the  proprieUes,  as  I  consider  it,  of 
this  chamber,  as  to  make  the  allusions  they  do.  It  is  done  merely  to  stimulate  a  prejudice 
which  exists  against  a  race  already  trampled  under  foot.  I  refer  to  the  allusions  to  white 
people  embracing  colored  people  as  their' brethren,  and  the  invitations  by  senators  to  white 
men  and  white  women  to  marry  colored  people.  Now,  sir,  if  we  were  to  descend  into  an 
investigation  of  the  facts  on  that  subject,  it  would  bring  the  blush  to  the  cheeks  of  some  of 
these  gentlemen.  I  once  had  occasion  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  on  illus- 
trious example  from  the  State  of  the  senator  who  inquired  if  *any  of  ns  wonld  many  a 
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giM07  old  wench.'  It  is  hiatoiy  that  an  UlnstrioiM  citiaen  of  h»  State,  who  onoe  oceapied 
officially  the.  chair  that  you,  sir,  now  sit  in,  lived  notoriously  and  publicly  with  a  negro 
wench,  and' raised  children  by  her.  •  •  •  I  refer  to  a  gentleman  who  held  the  second 
office  in  the  gift  of  the  American  people;  and  I  never  yet  have  heard  a  senator  on  this  floor 
denonnce  the  conduct  and  the  association  of  that  illustrious  citizen  of  our  country.  I 
know  of  a  family  of  colored  or  mulatto  children— the  children,  too,  of  a  gentleman  who  very 
recently  occupied  a  seat  on  the  other  side  of  the  chamber>-who  are  now  at  school  in  Ohio; 
yes,  sir,  the  children  ot  a  senator  who  very  recently  (not  to  exceed  a  year)  occupied  a  seat 
on  this  floor,  a  senator  from  a  slave  State." 

The  alloflion  in  the  first  of  these  cases  was  to  Richard  M,  Johnson,  who,  it  is  well  known, 
brought  a  colored  woman  with  him  when  he  came  here  as  senator  from  Kentucky.  It  is 
due  Mr.  Johnson  to  say  that  he  acknowledged  his  children,  educated  them,  and  left  them 
free.  The  senator  from  Delaware  might  also  have  been  reminded  of  a  decision  made  in  1838 
by  the  highest  legal  tribunal  of  his  State,  declaring  that  a  faUter  cannot  hold  his  chUd  as  a 
stove.  *' We  ought  not,"  says  the  court  in  Tindal  vs.  Hudson,  (1838,  2d  Harrington,  441,) 
"  to  recognize  the  right  of  a  father  to  hold  his  own  children  va  slavery,  humanity  forbids 
it.  The  natural  rights  and  obligations  of  a  father  are  paramount  to  the  acquired  rights  of 
the  asaster."  The  second  allusion  made  by  Mr.  Harlan  was  to  Senator  Hemphill,  of  Tezav, 
and  the  school  referred  to  was  the  Wilberforco  University,  at  Xenia,  Ohio,  founded  by  the 
Cincinnati  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  "for  the  special  benefit  of  colored 
youth;"  but  in  1863  transferred  to  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  Bishop  D. 
A.  Payne  made  president  '*  While  under  the  care  of  the  Cincinnati  conference  it  was 
supported,"  the  annual  repyrt  says,  "  mainly  by  southern  slaveholders,  who  sent  their  chUdrem 
there  to  be  educated."  The  following  brief  statement  was  recently  made  by  an  officer  of 
that  institution : 

'*  Senator  Hemphill  came  to  Wilberforce  University  late  in  the  autumn  of  1859,  having 
with  him  three  children,  a  lad  of  about  18,  and  two  girls,  of  about  1^  and  10  years  of  age. 
The  lad,  who  was  evidently  his  son,  he  took  to  Washington.    His  two  daughters,  Theodora 
and  Henrietta,  remained  with  us  until  1862,  when  the  pressure  of  the  civil  war  constrained 
the  trustees  to  suspend  the  operations  of  the  institution,  and  they  went  to  Cincinnati,  where 
Henrietta  (the  younger)  died  of  consumption.    Theodora  was,  at  the  last  time  we  heard  of 
her,  living  in  Cincinnati.    The  young  ladies  were  both  beautiful.    Their  complexion  pro- 
claimed their  mother  to  have  been  a  black  woman.    She  died  before  they  were  brought  to 
Wilberforce.    They  were  well  supported  by  Senator  Hemphill,  who  kept  up  his  correspond- 
ence with  them,  both  by  letters  and  presents,  till  he  left  Washington  to  perform  his  part  in 
the  drama  of  the  rebellion.    The  last  time  we  heard  from  their  brother  he  wrote  to  me  from 
California  touching  the  condition  and  wants  of  his  sisters." 

The  recital  of  the  black  laws  of  this  District  which  has  been  made  in  these  pages  fur- 
nishes ample  reason  for  the  solicitude  which  was  manifested  by  "the  slaves,  (x^  negroes, 
and  mulatto  persons,"  when  the  above  bills  were  under  discussion,  and  when  the  bill 
sdwlishing  slavery  in  the  District  became  a  Uw,  April  16, 1862,  all  classes  of  the  colored 
people,  bond  and  free,  gave  expression  to  their  sense  of  gpratitude  by  assembling  in  their 
churches  and  offering  up  homage  to  God  for  the  great  deliverance;  and  when  the  black 
eodea  were,  thirty*fiye  days  subsequently,  swept  into  the  receptacle  of  the  wretched  things 
thnt  were,  the  feeling  of  relief  and  thankfulness  was  hardly  less  deep  and  universal.  The 
mode  in  which  this  measure  was  accomplished  was  interesting. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  1862,  Mr.  Grimes  introduced  into  the  Senate  a  bill  providing  for  the 
education  of  colored  children  in  the  city  of  Washington ;  and  on  the  3Uth  of  the  same  month, 
wrben  the  subject  was  under  discussion  in  the  Senate,  General  Wilson  moved  to  amend  the 
bill  by  adding  the  following  section: 

**Sec.  4.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  all  persons  of  color  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
or  in  the  corporate  limits  of  the  cities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown,  shall  be  subject  and 
amenable  to  the  same  laws  and  ordinances  to  which  free  white  persons  are  or  may  be  snbjeet 
or  amenable ;  that  they  shall  be  tried  f»r  any  offences  agaiaat  ifae  laws  in  the  same  manner 
mm  fr«e  whites  are,  or  may  be  tried  for  the  same  offences ;  and  thai  upon  being  legally  convicted 
of  any  ciime  or  offence  against  any  law  or  ordinance,  such  persons  of  color  shall  be  liable  to 
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the  same  penalty  or  pnDishmeot,  and  no  other,  an  wonld  be  impoeed  or  inflicted  upon  free 
white  persons  for  tbo  same  crime  or  offence;  and  all  acts  or  parts  of  acta  inconeistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed.** 

The  object  of  the  bill,  which  was  simply  to  secure  to  the  colored  people  of  the  District 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  tax  levied  upon  their  property,  for  the  education  of  their  children, 
failed,  as  has  been  seen  tn  a  previous  part  of  this  history,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
municipal  authorities,  in  whose  hands  the  execution  of  the  law  was  reposed,  were  hostile  to  its 
humane  and  just  designs.  This  amendment,  however,  did  its  work  promptly  and  effectually 
in  all  particulars.  In  support  of  his  amendment,  after  alluding  to  the  odious  old  laws  of 
Maryland  and  of  Washington  and  Georgetown,  which  were  admitted  by  everybody  to  be 
yery  oppressive  to  the  colored  people,  he  said :  *'A8  we  are  now  dealing  with  their  educa- 
tional interests,  I  think  we  may  as  well  at  the  same  time  relieve  them  of  these  oppressive 
laws,  and  put  them,  so  far  as  crime  is  concerned,  and  so  far  as  offences  against  the  laws  are 
concerned,  upon  the  same  footing,  and  have  them  tried  in  the  same  manner  and  subject  them 
to  the  same  punishment  as  the  rest  of  our  people.*'  The  bill,  as  amended,  passed  the  Senate 
May  9,  and,  reported  by  E.  H.  Rollins,  of  New  Hampshire,  from  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee, passed  that  body  and  received  the  approval  of  the  President  May  21, 1862,  as  already 
stated.  The  colored  people  of  this  District,  who  are  sensible  of  the  great  practical  service 
which  Mr.  Wilson  has  in  many  ways  done  them  here  and  in  the  country  at  large,  have 
repeatedly,  on  public  occasions,  since  this  bill  became  a  law,  signified  their  profound  grati 
tude  for  this  release,  by  specially  designating  this  measure  in  connection  with  the  author*8 
name. 

TheVe  was  a  singular  fitness,  as  has  been  intimated,  in  the  mode  by  which  this  great 
deliverance  was  consummated.  It  had  been  the  chief  and  essential  idea  of  all  this  odious 
and  barbarous  legislation  to  shut  its  unhappy  victims  out  from  every  highway  and  by-way 
of  learning,  to  put  out  the  eye  of  the  understanding,  and  to  doom  a  whole  race,  made  in  the 
image  of  God  and  endowed  with  immortal  longings  for  knowledge,  to  brutal  and  besotted 
ignorance.  It  was,  therefore,  a  just  and  signal  providence  which  made  the  very  cause  of 
education,  agsunst  which  these  infamous  enactments  had  been  formed,  the  avenging  instru- 
ment in  the  destruction  of  the  accursed  system.  The  circumstance  that  this  was  the  first 
measure  for  the  education  of  the  colored  race  ever  enacted  by  Congress  renders  this  provi- 
dential coincidence  Btill  more  striking. 

Ntgro  testimony. — The  original  bill  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  which,  introduced  into  the 
Senate  December  16,  1861,  became  a  law  May  IG,  1862,  contained  a  provision  securing  to 
the  person  claimed  to  owe  service  or  labor  the  right  to  testify  before  the  commissioners  who 
were  to  be  appointed  under  the  law.  This  provision  was  expanded  by  an  amendment  incor- 
porated into  the  bill  on  motion  of  Mr.  Sumner,  April  3,  1862,  which  empowered  the  commis- 
sioners to  take  testimony  **  without  the  exclusion  of  witnesses  on  account  of  color  ;**  '*  to  assess 
the  sum  to  be  paid  for  each  slave  claimed  to  owe  service  or  labor :  to  examine  and  take  the 
testimony,  in  the  pending  cases,  of  colored  witnesses^  fret  or  slave."  These  were  the  initial 
steps  which  resulted,  in  July  following,  in  the  full  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  colored 
people  in  the  matter  of  their  testimony  before  the  legal  tribunals  of  the  District.  On  the  7th 
of  July  Senator  Wilson*s  supplementary  bill  for  the  release  of  certain  persons  held  to  labor 
or  service  in  the  District  of  Columbia  was  passed,  and  approved  on  the  12th,  having  been 
amended,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Sumner,  by  adding  as  a  now  section :  "  That  in  all  judicial  pro- 
ceedings in  the  District  of  Columbia  there  shall  be  no  ezclusion  of  any  teitness  on  account  of  color  .^^ 
This  just  measure  was  followed  up  by  Mr.  Sumner,  who,  on  the  25th  of  June,  1864,  moved 
an  amendment  to  the  civil  appropriation  bill,  by  adding  **that  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  there  shall  be  no  exclusion  of  any  witness  on  account  of  color.**  On  the  2d  of  July, 
1864,  this  bill,  thus  amended,  became  a  law,  and  since  then  no  distinction  on  account  of 
color  has  been  recognized  in  the  federal  courts.  It  remains  for  the  just  people  of  the  Ameri* 
can  nation,  by  constitutional  amendment,  to  extend  this  principle  to  every  State  tribunal  of 

the  land. 

RightS'of  colored  people  in  tke  car*.— Mr.  Sumner  persistently  followed  up  his  efforts  to 
secure  to  the  colored  people  the  privileges  in  the  District  which  reason  and  humanity  alike 
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dictated  as  their  dae.  In  the  Senate,  Febrnaiy  27,  1863,  on  his  motion,  an  amendment  to 
the  House  bill  to  extend  the  charter  of  the  Washington  and  Alexandria  Railroad  Company 
was  added,  providing  "  that  no  person  shall  be  excluded  from  the  cars  on  account  of  color,** 
and  this  became  a  law  March  3, 1863.  On  the  16th  of  March,  1864,  Mr.  Sumner  moved  an 
amendment  to  the  bill,  then  before  the  Senate,  incorporating  the  Metropolitan  Railroad  Com- 
pany :  "  That  there  shall  be  no  regulation  excluding  any  persons  from  any  car  on  account  of 
color,*'  and  this  bill,  with  the  amendment.  Was  passed  and  approved  July  1,  1864. 

But  the  Washington  and  Georgetown  railroad  was  not  yet  reached.  This  road  was  char- 
tered May  17, 1862,  and  not  being  able  to  exclude  colored  people  from  the  cars,  had  set  aside 
certtun  cars,  so  designated  by  a  sign  on  the  outside,  for  such  persons.  It  was  in  one  of  these 
placarded  cars  that  the  writer  had  the  pleasure,  in  the  autumn  of  1863,  of  seeing  Charles 
Sumner  and  Henry  W.  Longfellow  riding  up  the  avenue.  In  June,  1864,  a  bill  being  before 
the  Senate  to  amend  the  bill  incorporating  the  above-named  railroad,  Mr.  Sumner  moved  to 
add  a  provision  corresponding  to  the  one  in  the  original  charter  of  the  Metropolitan  railroad, 
viz:  "That  there  shall  be  no  exclnsian  of  any  person  from  any  car  on  account  of  color.** 
The  amendment  was  carried  in  the  Senate  June  21  by  the  close  vote  of  17  to  16,  but  was  lost 
in  the  controversy  between  the  two  branches  of  Congress;  bat  February  4,  1865,  a  similar 
provision,  though  of  still  wider  application,  was  moved  by  Mr.  Sumner  in  committee  of  the 
whole  as  a  separate  section,  to  be  added  to  a  bill  amendatory  of  the  charter  of  the  Metropolitan 
railroad.  The  motion  was  lost,  20  to  19.  The  bill,  with  certain  other  amendments,  was 
then  passed,  and  thus  coming  before  the  Senate,  Mr.  Sumner,  with  his  wonted  promptness 
and  parliamentary  skill,  renewed  his  motion,  and  two  days  after  the  vote  was  reached  and 
the  amendment  adopted — jeas  26,  noes  10.  The  section  reads  as  follows,  and  went  into  effect 
March  3,  1865: 

**  Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  proTision  prohibiting  anv  exclusion  from  any 
car  on  account  of  color,  already  applicable  to  the  Metropolitan  railroad,  is  hereby  extended 
to  every  other  railroad  in  the  District  of  Columbia.**    Approved  March  3,  1865. 

These  amendments  produced  animated  debates  in  both  houses,  especially  when  before  them 
March  17, 1&64.    Mr.  Saulsbuiy,  Mr.  Powell,  Mr.  Hendricks,  and  Mr.  Willey,  in  the  Senate, 
being  very  determined  and  bitter  in  their  opposition,  while  Mr.  Sumner,  Mr.  W^ilson,  Mr. 
Morrill,  of  Maine,  and  Mr.  Grimes  supported  them  with  rare  iorce  of  argument.    Mr.  Mor- 
rill's speech  was  elaborate  in  discussion  aqd  eloquent  in  language.     Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson, 
like  Mr.  Trumbull  and  some  others,  though  in  favor  of  the  object  of  the  amendment,  at  first 
TOted  against  it  as  iiunecessary,  maintaining  in  a  speech  of  much  power  the  right  of  a  colored 
person,  under  the  legal  guarantees  already  secured,  to  ride  in  any  railroad  car  in  the  District, 
and  in  that  speech  he  also  replied  to  Senator  Saulsbury  in  a  defence  of  the  colored  race  in 
character  and  mental  ability.    He  finally  gave  his  vote  for  the  amendment.    Mr.  Conness, 
of  California,  also  objected  to  the  provision  as  unnecessary,  it  being  included,  as  he  said,  in 
a  bill  already  before  the  Senate.    Mr.  Sumner  replied,  **  I  am  in  favor  of  getting  what  I  can 
a0  soon  as  I  can,  and  not  postponii^g  to  an  indefinite  future.*' 

Colored  mail  carriers. — ^The  law  prohibiting  persons  of  color  from  carrying  the  mails  was 
passed  and  approved  March  3,  1825,  and,  as  Mr.  Wickliffe  stated  in  the  discussion  on  the 
motion  for  its  repeal,  "was  originally  enacted  to  exclude  some  men  in  the  south  >vho  were 
in  the  habit  of  obtaining  mail  contracts  and  employing  their  negroes  to  drive  their  stages  and 
carry  the  mails."    The  act  reads  as  follows : 

*  *  That  no  other  than  a  free  white  person  shall  be  employed  in  conveying  the  mail,  and  any 
contractor  who  shall  employ  or  permit  any  other  than  a  free  white  man  to  convey  the  mail 
ahall  for  every  offence  incur  a  penalty  of  $20.** 

Xhe  following  facts  as  to  the  origin  of  this  offensive  legislation  make,  the  subject  appro- 
priate to  this  history.  When  Gideon  Granger  was  Postmaster  General,  in  1802,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  James  Jackson,  senator  from  Georgia,  in  which,  after  stating  that  "  an  objection 
exitits  against  employing  negroes  or  people  of  color  in  transporting  the  public  mails  of  a 
cattiTe  too  delicate  to  engraft  into  a  report  which  may  become  public,**  he  proceeds  to  explain 
Toliows : 
*  •  The  most  active  and  intelligent  negroes  are  employed  as  post  riders.    These  arc  the 

21 
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most  ready  to  learn  and  the  most  at>le  to  execate.  By  trayellinj^  from  day  to  day  and  hourly 
niixinf^  they  must,  they  will,  acquire  information.  They  teili  learn  thatamaiCs  rights  do  not 
depend  on  hit  color.  They  will  in  time  become  teachers  to  their  brethren.  They  become 
acquainted  with  each  other  on  the  line.  Whenever  the  body  or  a  portion  of  them  wish  to  act 
they  are  an  organized  corps,  circulating:  our  intelligence  openly,  their  own  privately." 

The  words  placed  in  italics  assert  a  fact  which  it  was  the  p  arpose  of  every  black  law  and 
ordinance  to  subvert,  the  law  under  consideration  being  peculiarly  of  that  nature.  On  the 
]8th  of  March,  1862,  Mr.  Sumner  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Senate  providing  V  that  from  and 
after  its  passage  no  person  by  reason  of  color  should  be  disqualiBed  from  employment  in  car- 
rying the  mails."  It  was  referred  t^  the  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads,  and  on 
March  27,  1862,  it  was  reported  back  ^y  Mr.  CoUamer  without  amendment,  passing  the 
Senate  April  10  by  a  very  large  majority,  but  was  defeated  in  the  House  by  an  equally 
decided  vote.  Mr.  Colfax,  May  20, 1862,  reported  it  from  the  House  Post  Office  Committee, 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  do  not  pass.  In  assigning  reasons  for  the  action  of  the 
C'Omroittee,  he  said:  "It  will  throw  open  the  business  of  mail  contracting,  and  of  thus 
becoming  officers  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  not  only  to  blacks,  but  also  to  the  Indian 
tribes,  civilized  and  uncivilised,  and  to  the  Chinese,  who  have  come  in  such  large  numbers 
to  the  Pacific  coast." 

This  argument,  the  best  that  could  be  urged,  was  sufi^cient — astonishing  now  to  contem- 
plate— to  carry  the  House  two  to  one  against  the  bill.  On  the  18th  of  January,  1864,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Sumner  again  introduced  the  subject  to  the  Senate,  and  Mr.  CoUamer  reported  the 
old  bill  with  an  amendment,  providing  "  that  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  there  shall 
be  no  exclvsion  of  any  witness  on  account  of  color,  it  being  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  mail  service  that  all  mail  carriers  should  be  allowed  to  testify  in  the  federal  courts.  The 
bill  met  with  bitter  opposition  from  the  pro-slavery  party,  opposed  also  by  some  of  the  true 
friends  of  freedom,  but  passed  and  was  approved  March  3,  1865,  and  henceforth  color  is  no 
disqualification  in  carrying  the  malls. 

To  secure,  still  more  thoroughly,  to  the  colored  population  of  the  District  full  political 
rights,  the  present  Congress  passed  the  foUowing  act,  which  was  approved  by  President 
Grant  March  18,  1869: 

AN  ACT  for  the  further  security  of  equal  rights  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amerira  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  word  "white,"  wherever  it  occurs  in  the  laws  relating  to  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  in  the  charter  or  ordinances  of  the  cities  of  Washington  or  Georgiv 
t)o\vn,  and  operates  as  a  limitation  on  the  right  of  any  elector  of  such  District,  or  of  cither  cf 
the  cities,  to  hold  any  office  or  to  be  selected  and  to  servo  as  a  juror,  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  repealled,  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  officer  to  enforce  or  attempt  to 
enforce  such  limitation  after  the  passage  of  this  act. 

This  bill  had  twice  before  passed  both  houses,  first  in  July,  1867,  and  again  in  Decemb^ 
of  the  same  year ;  but  in  both  cases  failed  to  receive  President  Johnson's  signature. 

Thus  was  consummated  by  bold  and  faithful  statesmen  the  series  of  measures  which 
have  cleared  away  the  manifold  disabilities  and  execrable  exactions  of  the  black  codes 
that  for  more  than  sixty  years  had  disgraced  this  District  and  shed  infamy  upon  the  whole 
country. 
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ALABAMA. 

Willi  tbe  exception  of  a  small  portion  of  her  territorj,  which  belon^^ed  to  Florida,  Alabama 
was  originally  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Georgia,  but  became  a  part  of  the  territory  of 
Mississippi  in  1800,  and  an  independent  State  in  1820,  her  constitution  having  been  adopted 
in  1819,  by  the  provisions  of  which  the  privileges  of  citizenship  and  education  were  confined  to 
the  white  population  only.  Prior  to  the  organization  of  the  State  government,  the  territorial 
legislation  of  Mississippi  respecting  the  unlawful  mating  of  slaves,  and  trading  with  or  by 
them,  included  Alabama. 

There  was  little  State  legislation  relatiug  to  the  colored  people  previous  to  the  act  of  1832, 
which  provided  that  '*  Any  person  or  persons  who  shall  attempt  to  teach  any  free  person 
of  color  or  slave  to  spell,  read,  or  write,  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof  by  indictnient,  be 
fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than  S^O,  nor  more  than  $500."  This  act  also  prohibited  with 
severe  penalties,  by  flogging,  "any  free  negro  or  person  of  color"  from  being  in  company 
witli  any  slaves  without  written  permission  from  the  owner  or  overseer  of  such  slaves ;  it 
-  also  prohibited  the  assembling  of  more  than  five  male  slaves  at  any  place  off  the  plantation  to 
which  they  belonged ;  but  nothing  in  the  act  was  to  be  considered  as  forbidding  attendance 
at  places  of  public  worship  held  by  white  persons.  No  slave  or  free  person  of  color  .was 
permitted  to  "preach,  exhort,  or  harangue  any  slave  or  slaves  or  fcee  persons  of  color,  except 
in  the  presence  of  five  respectable  slave-holders,"  or  unless  the  person  preaching  was  licensed 
by  some  regular  body  of  professing  Christians  in  the  neighborhood,  to  whose  society  or 
church  the  negroes  addressed  properly  belonged. 

In  1833,  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city  of  Mobile  were  authorized  by  law  to  grant 

licenses  to  such  persons  as  they  might  deem  suitable,  to  instruct  for  limited  periods  the  free 

colored  Creole  children  within  the  city  and  in  the  counties  of  Mobile  and  Baldwin,  who 

were  the  descendants  of  colored  Creoles  residing  in  said  city  and   counties  in  April 

1803 ;  provided,  that  said  children  first  received  permission  to  be  taught  from  the  mayor  and 

aldemien,  and  had  their  names  recorded  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose.    This  was  done, 

as  set  forth  in  the  preamble  to  the  law,  because  there  were  many  colored  Creoles  there  whose 

ancestors,  under  the  treaty  between  France  and  the  United  States,  in  1803,  had  the  rights 

aud  privileges  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  secured  to  them  ;  and  because  these  Creoles 

had  conducted  with  uniform  propriety,  and  were  anxious  that  their  children  -  shouifl  bo 

educated. 

The  constitution  adopted  September  30,  1805,  provides  that  the  general  assembly  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  make  necessary  aud  proper  laws  for  the  encouragement  of  schools  and 
edacation;  take  proper  measures  to  preserve  from  waste  or  damage  any  lands  granted  by 
tho  United  States  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  apply  the  funds  derived  from  them  to  that 
object ;  place  tho  school  fund  under  the  control  and  management  of  a  superintendent  of 
education,  requiring  such  a  superintondent  to  be  appointed  for  the  whole  State ;  provide  for 
a  county  superintendent  of  free  public  schools  in  each  county,  and  for  the  appointment  ot 
three  trustees  of  free  public  schools  in  each  township. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  the  revised  code,  adopted  February 
19,  1667,  provides  that  **  every  child  between  tho  ages  of  six  and  twenty  years  shall  be 
entitled  to  admission  into  and  instruction  in  any  of  the  free  public  schools  of  the  township  in 
which  he  or  she  resides,  or  to  any  school  in  any  adjacent  township."  Color  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  chapter  relating  to  the  public  school  system. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  FREEDMEN  SINCE  1864. 

Under  the  anspices  of  the  assistant  commissioner  for  the  Freed  men's  Bureau,  for  tho  State 
of  Alabama,  (General  Swayue,)  a  gree^  amount  of  local  good  feeling  was  enlisted  in  tlmt 
State  towards  establishing  schools  for  tho  colored  population.  School  buildings  were  pro- 
vided and  kept  in  repair  at  the  expense  of  the  Freed  men's  Bureau.  By  a  bill  introduced  into 
the  le^alature  in  1867,  to  establish  a  common  school  system,  it  was  provided  that  the 
board   of  directors  of  each  township  in  the  State  should  **  establish  separate  schools  for  the 
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education  of  negro  and  mulatto  children,  and  penons  of  African  descent  between  the  ages  of 
six  and  twenty-one  years,  whenever  as  many  as  thirty  pupils  in  sufficient  proximity  for 
school  purposes  claim  the  privilege  of  public  instruction,  and  the  fund  for  that  purpose  is 
sufficient  to  support  a  school  for  four  months  in  the  year.'*  This  movement,  on  the  part  of  the 
citizens  and  le^slature  of  Alabama,  was  seconded  by  northern  societies,  and  schools  were 
opened  particularly  at  Mobile,  Montgonery,  Hnntsvilleand  other  places,  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  State.  Among  the  societies  thus  giving  aid  may  be  mentioned  the  American  Missionary 
Association,  the  Freedmen*s  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  Amen- 
can  Freedmen's  Union  Commission,  operating  through  its  Pennsylvania,  Cleveland,  western 
and  northwestern  branches,  the  latter  of  which  had  11  teachers  in  its  employment  in  1866. 
In  order  to  train  their  beneficiaries  up  to  a  system  of  self-reliance  and  support,  all  of  these 
schools  in  Alabama,  while  closing  their  doors  to  none,  enforced  the  principle  of  requiring  s 
small  tuition  fee  from  such  as  might  be  able  to  pay. 

In  this  educational  work  the  important  duty  of  providing  for  the  training  of  teachers  has 
not  been  overlooked,  and  two  normal  schools  have  been  established,  one  at  Talladega  and 
the  other  at  Mobile. 

THE  TALLADEGA  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

This  institution  was  opened  in  1867,  commencing  its  first  session  with  140  pupils,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Rev.  H.  E.  Brown.  By  the  aid  of  the  government,  a  fine  piece  of 
property  was  procurred,  consi8ting*of  34  acres  of  land  and  a  handsome  three-story  brick 
building,  100  feet  long  by  60  feet  in  width.  This  building  was  erected  before  the  war  for 
college  purposes,  at  a  cost  of  |*^3,000. 

EMERSON  INSTITUTE  AT  MOBILE. 

The  Emerson  Institute  is  the  name  of  the  other  school,  which  occupies  a  large  brick 
edifice,  with  four  acres  of  land,  fronting  upon  Qovemment  street,  in  Mobile.  This  property 
was  procured  by  the  aid  of  the  Frcedmen*8  Bureau  and  the  liberality  of  two  gentlemen  of 
Rockford,  Illinois,  in  compliment  to  one  of  whom  it  received  its  name.  The  property  was 
formerly  the  seat  of  the  '*  Blue  College,"  and  is  estimated  to  be  worth  more  than  (60,000. 
The  institute  is  now  conducted  by  a  corps  of  able  instructors,  having  under  their  charge 
more  than  500  pupils,  in  rooms  amply  supplied  with  furniture  of  approved  modem  construc- 
tion, and  with  a  complete  equipment  of  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus. 

SWAYNE  SCHOOL. 

The  Swayne  school,  Montgomery,  so  named  in  honor  of  General  Swayne,  was  erected 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  and  was  dedicated  April  21, 
18G9.  This  is  a  handsome  edifice,  three-stories  in  height,  built  by  Henry  Duncan  in  a 
thorough  and  workmanlike  manner,  and  provided  with  convenient,  and  ample  means  for 
ventilation  by  Isaac  Frazier,  both  of  whom  are  skillful  colored  mechanics.  There  are  sis 
recitation  rooms,  with  modern  seats,  desks,  and  blackboards ;  and  by  the  liberality  of 
friends  at  the  north  an  ample  supply  of  outline  maps,  tablets,  and  other  educational  appli- 
ances have  been  provided,  as  well  as  an  organ,  costing  |200.  Here,  in  this  neat  and  com- 
fortable edifice  the  freed  children  of  Montgomery  find  an  agreeable  change  from  **  Fritz  &. 
Frazer's  Trade  House,"  where,  within  a  few  years  past,  they  conned  their  lessons;  or  in, 
earlier  and  darker  days  many  of  them  may  have  been  put  up  as  merchandise  for  sale. 
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The  following  tables,  compiled  by  Professor  Yashon,  exhibits  the  progress  and  couditlon 
of  the  schools  for  the  colored  population  in  Alabama  from  1865  to  1868 : 

Number  of  schools^  teachers^  and  tcholars^  1865  to  1868. 
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ABKANSA& 


/      The  proYince  ceded  by  France  in  1803,  under  the  general  designation  of  Louisiana,  was  in 
in  1804  organized  bj  Congress  into  two  parts— the  Territory  of  Orleans  and  the  district  of 
Louisiana.    The  latter  embraced  the  country  out  of  which  was  constituted  in  1805  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Louisiana,  which  was  again  reorganized  in  1812  into  the  Territory  of  Missouri, 
the  southern  part  of  which  erected  into  a  distinct  jurisdiction  as  Arkansas  Territory  in  J  819, 
and  as  a  State  in  1836,  and  another  portion  into  the  State  of  Missouri  in  1821.    The  laws 
governing  the  colored  population  were  nearly  the  same  in  both  States.    The  first  statute 
relating  to  them  was  passed  by  the  governor  and  judges  of  the  district  of  Indiana  Territory 
in  1606,  and  provided  that  no  slave  should  go  from  the  plantation  of  his  master,  or  other 
person  with  whom  be  lived,  without  a  pass,  under  penalty  of  **  stripes  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Juatice  of  the  peace;"  and  if  found  on  any  other  plantation  without  leave  in  writing 
from  his  owner,  it  was  lawful  for  the  owner  or  overseer  **to  give  or  order  such  slave  10 
lashes  on  his  or  her  bare  back  for  every  such  offence."    It  forbid  the  master,  mistress,  or 
overseer  to  suffer  meetings  of  slaves  alone  for  more  than  four  hours  at  any  one  time,  or  to  go 
abroad  to  trade,  on  penalty  of  $3  for  each  offence.    All  trading  with  slaves  or  allowing 
slaves  to  trade  was  forbidden  under  severe  penalties.    All  assemblages  of  the  slaves  of  dif- 
ferent estates  in  the  night  or  on  Sunday,  except  at  the  church  ot  white  people,  were  for- 
bidden. 

The  first  act  relating  to  slaves  after  Arkansas  became  a  State  was  passed  in  1838,  in 
which  their  owners  were  authorized  to  permit  slaves  **to  labor  for  themselves  on  Sunday,  if 
such  labor  is  done  voluntarily  by  such  slaves  and  without  the  coercion  of  the  master,  and 
for  the  sole  use  of  the  slave."  As  this  was  the  only  day  allowed  for  such  religious  instruc* 
tion  as  the  slave  could  receive,  this  provision  cannot  be  regarded  as  being  beneficent.  This 
act  forbids  any  white  persons,  or  free  negro,  being  found  in  company  of  slaves  at  any  unlaw- 
ful meeting,  on  severe  penalty  for  each  offense.  In  1843  all  migration  of  free  negroes  and 
mnlattoes  into  the  State  was  forbidden  ;  but  no  law  is  found  on  the  statute  book  directly  pro- 
hibitijig'  teaching  slaves  or  persens  of  African  descent 
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In  the  constitation  adopted  in  1836,  all  the  privile^s  of  citizenship  were  confined  to  the 
whites.  In  the  constitution  adopted  in  1864,  it  is  provided  that  "  neither  slavery  nor  invol- 
untary servitude  shall  hereafter  exist  in  this  State,"  and  *'  that  no  act  of  the  legislature  pro- 
hibiting^ the  education  of  any  class  of  the  inhabitants  thereof  shall  have  the  force  of  law." 
In  the  constitution  adopted  by  the  people  of  the  State,  March  13,  1868,  the  language  of  that 
iustruineut  recognizes  no  distinction  in  citizenship  on  account  of  color.  The  first  section  of 
article  I^,  relating  to  education,  reads  as  follows : 

"A  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  intelligence  among  all  classes  being  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  the  general  assembly  shall  establish 
and  maintain  a  system  of  free  schools  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  all  persons  in  this 
State  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years."        •        •        • 

In  the  **  Act  to  establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  free  common  schools  for  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas/*  appnoved  July,  23, 1868,  the  State  board  of  education,  (composed  of  the  State 
and  circuit  superintendents)  is  directed  '*to  make  the  necessary  provisions  for  establishing 
separate  schools  for  white  and  colored  children  and  yonth,"  and  to  adopt  such  other  meas- 
ures as  shall  be  deemed  expedient  for  carrying  the  system  into  effectual  and  nniform  opera- 
tion, and  provide  as  nearly  as  possible  for  the  education  of  every  youth. 

EDUCATION  AND  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  FREEDMEN  SINCE  1864. 

For  reasons  that  will  be  apparent  from  the  remarks  that  follow,  fewer  schools  for  colored 
persons  have  been  established  in  Arkansas  since  1864  than  in  any  other  of  the  formerly 
slave-holding  States.     Yet  the  educational  work  was  commenced  thei'e  while  the  war  for  the 
Union  was  still  raging ;  and,  from  its  commencement,  it  has  been  prosecuted  in  such  a  spirit 
as  promises  the  most  satisfactory  results  in  the  future.    In  the  third  year  of  the  rebellion, 
several  thousands  of  persons  liberated  by  President  Lincolu^s  proclamation  of  freedom  had 
sought  protection  within  the  military  lines  of  the  government,  and  were  congr^mted  in 
camps  at  Helena,  Pine  Bluff,  Little  Rock,  and  other  points  within  the  limits  of  this  State. 
Destitute  of  all  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life,  they  immediately  aroused  the  sympathy 
of  benevolent  individuals  throughout  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  country.     Associa- 
tions for  the  relief  of  their  physical  wants  were  speedily  formed  ;  but  these  soon  discoTered 
that  the  mental  and  moral  needs  of  these  unhappy  creatures  were  fully  as  pressing  as  tbeir 
hunger  and  nakedness.    To  break  through  the  barriers  raised  by  legislation  in  the  interest 
of  the  slave  power,  and  carry  food  to  those  starving  souls  as  well  as  to  their  bodies,  was  an 
evident  duty.    In  its  performance,  schools  were  established  at  these  different  cam  ps;  and 
self-denying  men  and  women,  braving  the  manifold  perils  of  those  unsettled  times,  willingly 
assumed  their  charge.    Prominent  among  the  philanthropists  who  labored  in  this  section  of 
the  country  were  the  Friends,  constituting  what  is  known  as  the  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting. 
First  to  enter  upon  this  Christian  work,  they  have  at  no  time  since  relaxed  their  generous 
exertions ;  and  they  now  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  rewarded  by  the  establisbmcnt 
at  Little  Rock  and  else^'hero  of  several  graded  schools,  which,  in  their  appoint  menta  and  in 
the  improvement  made  by  their  pupils,  will  compare  favorably  with  thoseof  any  other  locali- 
ties. 

At  the  outset,  these  schools  were,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  very  deficient  in  every- 
thing needful  for  the  pleasant  pursuit  of  learning.  Within  the  rudely-constructed  sbanty 
which  served  as  the  school-room,  the  only  books  usually  found  were  a  few  tattered  priniers, 
spelliug-books,  and  Testaments,  which  had  already  done  good  service  for  other  children  in 
far  happier  circumstances.  But  for  this  dearth  of  facilities  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
the  patient  assiduity  of  teacher  and  the  earnest  application  of  pupils  made  ample  amends ; 
so  that,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  an  astonishing  progress  in  the  primary  studies  was  a  fre- 
quent, indeed  an  ordinary,  result.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  kindness  of  nortbem 
friends  supplied  the  wants  of  those  humble  establishments ;  and,  by  the  time  that  thc^e 
eager  scholars  were  ready  for  the  use  of  slates,  maps,  and  appropriate  books  in  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  learning,  these  articles  were  furnished  to  thorn  quite  liberally.  The  number 
of  tl.3se  schools,  too,  was  increased  by  a  timely  measure  on  the  part  of  the  government.  In 
ts  efforts  to  restore  the  industrial  interests  of  the  south,  and  to  regulate  the  relations  between 
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employers  and  the  emancipated  laboTers,  it  establisbed  a  system  by  which  abandoned  plan- 
tations were  leased  oat  npon  certain  conditions,  one  of  which  required,  for  every  lot  of  500 
acres  so  leased,  the  employment  of  at  least  one  teacher  for  the  fineedmen  who  cultivated 
them. 

The  colored  people  thus  benefited  showed  themselves  deserving  of  the  interest  taken  in 
their  behalf  by  the  willin^ess  which  they  manifested  to  do  everything  in  their  power  for 
the  support  of  these  schools.  Indeed  it  will  be  remembered  to  their  credit  that  they  estab- 
lished the  first  free  schools  that  ever  were  in  Arkansas.  This  they  did  at  Little  Rock,  where, 
after  paying  tuition  for  a  short  time,  they  formed  themselves  into  an  educational  association, 
paid  by  subscription  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  and  made  their  schools  free. 

Notwithstanding  this  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  freed  people  of  Arkansas  to  co-operate 
with  those  desirous  of  educating  them,  that  State  has  fared  somewhat  indifferently  in  the  matter 
of  schools,  from  the  fact  that  it  has  no  important  commercial  centers,  and  that,  from  a  want 
of  good  roads,  its  interior  is  difficult  of  access.  These  circumstances  rendor  it  an  uninviting 
field  for  teachers.  Still,  quite  a  number  of  these  have  seconded  the  efforts  made  by  the  edu- 
cational officers  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  to  establish  schools,  and  have  cheerfully  endured 
the  dangers  and  fatigues  of  travel,  in  going  even  as  far  as  the  Red  River  country  in  the  extreme 
southwestern  part  of  the  State,  by  almost  impassable  roads  and  in  the  rudest  conveyances, 
to  enter  upon  their  duties.  The  planters  of  Arkansas,  too,  have  quite  generally  exhibited 
a  commendable  friendliness  towards  any  movements  touching  the  instruction  of  their  laboring 
hands,  by  inviting  the  establishment  of  schools  in  their  localities,  and  engaging  to  provide 
board  and  suitable  accommodations  for  teachers  who  might  come  among  them.  Under  these 
favorable  circnmstances,  and  through  the  aid  of  the  congressional  appropriation  for  building 
schools,  nearly  $30,000  of  which  was  allotted  to  Arkansas,  quite  an  increased  activity  marked 
edacational  affairs  there  daring  1667  and  1868.  This  was  in  some  measure  checked  by  politi- 
cal disturbances,  and  by  the  privations  incident  to  a  succession  of  scanty  harvests ;  but  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  with  the  prevalence  of  good  order,  and  the  return  of  prosperity,  the 
schools  for  colored  people  in  Arkansas  will  again  begin  to  increase  in  number  and  to  improve 
in  condition. 

The  following  tables,  prepared  by  Prof.  Vashon,  exhibit  the  progress  of  the  schools  from 
1866  to  1868: 
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CALIFORNIA. 

By  the  ceoBiis  of  1^60  the  population  of  CaJifomia  was  379,994,  of  which  number  4,086 
were  fVee  colored. 

In  the  constitution  of  California,  adopted  in  1649,  prior  to  its  admission  into  the  Union  as 
a  State  in  1650,  the  right  of  suffrage  is  limited  to  white  male  citizens,  but  the  establishment 
of  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude,  except  for  crime,  is  prohibited. 

In  the  revised  school  law,  approved  March  24,  I6661  the  following  sections  apply  to  colored 
children : 

Sec.  57.  Children  of  African  or  Mongolian  descent,  and  Indian  children  not  living  under  the 
care  of  white  persons,  shall  not  be  admitted  into  public  schools,  except  as  provided  in  this 
act :  Provided^  That,  upon  the  written  application  of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  at  least 
10  such  children  to  any  board  of  trustees  or  board  of  education,  a  sepaiate  school  shall  be 
established  for  the  education  of  such  children,  and  the  education  of  a  less  number  may  be 
provided  for  by  the  trustees  in  any  other  manner. 

Sec.  56.  When  there  shall  be  in  any  district  any  number  of  children,  other  than  white  chil- 
dren, whose  education  can  be  provided  for  in  no  other  way,  the  trustees,  by  a  majority  vote, 
may  permit  such  children  to  attend  school  for  white  children :  Protided,  That  a  majority  of 
the  parents  of  the  children  attending  such  school  make  no  objection,  in  writing,  to  be  filed 
with  the  board  of  trustees. 

Sec.  59.  The  same  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  which  apply  to  schools  for  white  children 
shall  apply  to  schools  for  colored  children. 

The  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Hon.  John  Swett,  in  his  annual  report  for  1667, 

reports  as  follows : 

Number  of  negro  children  in  the  State  between  5  and  16  years  of  age.*. 709 

Number  of  separate  schools • 16 

Number  of  pupils  in  attendance 400 

.  "  The  people  of  the  State  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  separate  schools  for  colored  children.** 

CONNECTICUT. 

In  1660  the  free  colored  population  of  Connecticut  was  8,627,  out  of  a  total  of  460,147 
inhabitants. 

The  constitution  of  1616  limits  the  privilege  of  the  elector  to  white  male  citizens,  but  the 
public  schools  of  the  State  have  never  been  restricted  to  any  class  on  account  of  colon 
although  in  the  city  of  Hartford,  in  1630,  a  separate  school  was  established  under  legis- 
lative permission  granted  on  application  made  by  the  school  committee  at  the  request  of  the 
colored  people  of  the  city. 

This  example  was  followed  in  two  or  three  towns,  but  the  system  of  separate  schools, 
under  special  legislation  or  the  action  of  school  committees,  was  broken  up  by  the  legisla- 
ture in  18G6,  and  the  old  practice  of  **  schools  good  enough  for  air*  revived  and  established 
by  law. 

The  legislature  in  1633,  under  the  lead  of  a  few  influential  men,  passed  a  law  which 
illustrated  the  extent  to  which  the  prejudices  of  the  community  could  be  enlisted  against 
the  colored  people,  but  this  law  was  repealed  in  1638,  having  accomplished  its  object  in  a 
manner  no  way  creditable  to  the  State. 

PRUDENXE  CRANDAIX  AND  THE  CANTERBUllY  SCHOOL. 

The  following  account  of  the  efforts  made  by  Miss  Prudence  Crandull,  in  the  town  of 
Canterbury,  to  establish  a  boarding  and  day  school  for  young  women  of  African  descent,  is 
abridged  from  the  "Recollections  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Conflict,"  by  Rev.  Samuel  J.  May  : 

In  the  summer  of  1832,  Miss  Prudence  Crandall,  an  excellent,  well-educated  Quaker 
young  lady,  who  had  gained  considerable  reputation  as  a  teacher  in  the  neighboring  town 
of  Plainfield,  purchased,  at  the  solicitation  of  a  number  of  families  in  the  village  of  Can- 
terbury, Connecticut,  a  commodious  house  in  that  village,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing*  a 
boarding  and  day  school  for  young  ladies,  in  order  that  they  might  receive  instruction  in 
higher  branches  than  were  taught  in  the  public  district  school.    Her  school  was  well  con- 
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ducted,  but  was  interrapted  early  in  1833,  In  this  wise :  Not  far  from  tbe  Tillage  a  worthy 
colored  mau  was  living,  by  the  name  of  Harris,  the  owner  of  a  good  farm,  and  in  comfort- 
able circumstances.  His  daughter  Sarah,  a  bright  girl,  17  years  pf  age,  had  passed  with 
credit  through  the  public  school  o(  the  district  in  which  she  lived,  and  was  anxious  to  acquire 
a  better  education,  to  qualify  herself  to  become  a  teacher  of  the  colored  people.  She  applied 
to  Miss  Crandall  for  admission  to  her  schooL  Miss  Crandall  hesitated,  for  prudential  rea- 
sons, to  admit  a  colored  person  among  her  pupils ;  but  Sarah  was  a  young  lady  of  pleasing 
appearance  and  manners,  well  known  to  many  of  Miss  Crandall's  present  pupils,  having 
been  their  classmate  in  the  district  school,  and  was,  moreover,  a  virtuous,  pious  girl,  and 
a  member  of  the  church  in  Canterbury.  No  objection  could  be  made  to  her  admission 
except  on  account  of  her  complexion,  and  Miss  Crandall  decided  to  receive  her  as  a  pupil. 
No  objection  was  made  by  the  other  pupils,  but  in  a  few  days  the  parents  of  some  of  them 
called  on  Miss  Crandall  and  remonstrated ;  and  although  Miss  Crandall  pressed  upon  their 
consideration  the  eager  desire  of  Sarah  for  knowledge  and  culture  and  the  good  use  she 
wishei  to  make  of  her  education,  her  excellent  character,  and  her  being  an  accepted  mem- 
ber of  the  same  Christian  church  to  which  they  belonged,  they  were  too  much  prejudiced  to 
listen  to  any  arguments — '  *  they  would  not  have  it  said  that  their  daughters  went  to  school 
with  a  nigger  girl."  It  was  urged  that  if  Sarah  was  not  dismissed,  the  white  pupils  would 
be  withdrawn ;  but  although  the  fond  hopes  of  success  for  an  institution  which  she  had 
established  at  the  risk  of  all  her  property,  and  by  incurring  a  debt  of  several  hundred  dol- 
lars, seemed  to  be  doomed  to  disappointment,  she  decided  not  to  yield  to  the  demand  for  the 
dismissal  of  Sarah ;  and  on  the  2d  day  of  March,  1833,  she  advertised  in  the  Liberator  that 
on  the  first  Monday  iu  April  her  school  would  be  open  for  "young  ladies  and  little  misses 
of  color.'*  Her  determination  having  become  known,  a  fierce  indignation  was  kindled  and 
fanned  by  prominent  people  of  the  village,  and  pervaded  the  town.  In  this  juncture,  the 
Bev.  Samuel  J.  May,  of  the  neighboring  town  of  Brooklyn,  addressed  her  a  letter  of  sym- 
pathy, expressing  his  readiness  to  assist  her  to  the  extent  of  his  power,  and  was  present  at 
the  town  meeting  held  on  the  9th  of  March,  called  for  the  express  purpose  of  devising  and 
adopting  such  measures  as  "would  effectually  av ert  the  nuisance  or  speedily  abate  it  if 
it  should  be  brought  into  the  village." 

The  friends  of  Miss  Crandall  were  authorized  by  her  to  state  to  the  moderator  of  the  town 
meeting  that  she  would  give  up  her  house,  which  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  in  the 
Tillage,  and  not  wholly  paid  for,  if  those  who  were  opposed  to  her  school  being  there  would 
take  the  property  off  her  hands  at  the  price  for  which  she  had  purchased  it,  and  which  was 
deemed  a  reasonable  one,  and  allow  her  time  to  procure  another  house  in  a  more  retired  part 
of  the  town. 

The  town  meeting  was  held  in  the  meeting-house,  which,  though  capable  of  holding  a 
thousand  people,  was  crowded  throughout  to  its  utmosFcapaci ty.  After  the  warning  for  the 
meeting  had  been  read,  resolutions  were  introduced  in  which  were  set  forth  the  disgrace  and 
damage  that  would  be  brought  upon  the  town  if  a  school  for  colored  girls  should  be  set  up 
there,  protesting  emphatically  against  the  impending  evil,  and  appointing  the  civil  authority 
and  selectmen  a  committee  to  wait  upon  '*  the  person  contemplating  the  establishment  of 
said  school  and  persuade  her,  if  possible,  to  abandon  the  project." 

The  resolutions  were  advocated  by  Rufus  Adams,  esq.,  and  Hon.  Andrew  T.  Judson, 
who  was  then  the  most  prominent  man  of  the  town,  and  a  leading  politician  in  tbe  State,  and 
much  talked  of  as  the  democratic  candidate  for  governor ;  and  was  a  representative  in  Con- 
gress from  1835  to  1839,  when  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  United  States  district  court,  which 
position  he  held  until  his  death  in  1853,  adjudicating,  among  other  causes,  the  libel  of  the 
Amistad  and  the  54  Africans  on  board.  After  his  address  on  this  occasion,  Mr.  May,  in 
company  with  Mr.  Arnold  Buffum,  a  lecturing  agent  of  the  New  England  Anti-Slavery  , 
Society,  applied  for  permission  to  speak  in  behalf  of  Miss  Crandall  but  their  application  was. 
violently  opposed,  and  the  Resolutions  being  adopted,  the  meeting  was  declared,  by  the  mod- 
erator, adJDumed.  • 

Mr!  May  at  once  stepped  upon  the  seat  where  he  had  been  sitting  and  rapidly  vindicated 
Blisa  Crandall,  replying  to  some  of  the  misstatements  as  to  her  purposes  and  the  character  of  her 
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expected  pnpils,  when  he  ffave  way  to  Mr.  Baffanii  who  had  spoken  Bcarcelj  five  minatea 
before  the  trustees  of  the  chnrch  ordered  the  house  to  be  vacated  and  the  doors  to  be  shut 
There  was  then  no  alternative  but  to  jietd. 

Two  days  afterwards  Mr.  Judson  called  on  Mr.  May,  with  whom  he  had  been  on  terms 
of  a  pleasant  acquaintance,  not  to  say  of  friendship,  and  expressed  regfret  that  he  had  applied 
certain  epithets  to  him  ;  and  went  on  to  speak  of  the  disastrous  effect  on  the  village  from 
the  establishment  of  *'  a  school  for  nigger  girls."  Mr.  May  replied  that  his  purpose  was, 
if  he  had  been  allowed  to  do  so,  to  state  at  the  town  meeting  Miss  Crandall's  proposition  to 
sell  her  house  in  the  village  at  its  fair  valuation,  and  retire  to  some  other  part  of  the  town. 
To  this  Mr.  Judson  responded :  **  Mr.  May,  we  are  not  merely  opposed  to  the  establishment 
of  that  school  in  Canterbury,  we  mean  there  shall  not  be  such  a  school  set  up  anywhere  in 
the  State." 

Mr.  Judson  continued,  declaring  that  the  colored  people  could  never  rise  from  their  menial 
condition  in  our  country,  and  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  rise  here ;  that  they  were  an 
inferior  race  and  should  not  be  recognized  as  the  equals  of  the  whites  ;  that  they  should  be 
sent  back  to  Africa,  and  improve  themselves  there,  and  civilize  and  christianize  the  natives. 
To  this  Mr.  May  replied  that  there  never  would  be  fewer  colored  people  in  this  country  than 
there  were  then ;  that  it  was  unjust  to  drive  them  out  of  the  country ;  that  we  must  accord 
to  them  their  rights  or  incur  the  loss  of  our  own ;  that  education  was  the  primal,  fundamental 
right  of  all  the  children  of  men ;  and  that  Connecticut  was  the  last  place  where  this  should 
be  denied. 

The  conversation  was  continued  in  a  similar  strain,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Judson 
declared  with  warmth:  **That  nig^r  school  shall  never  be  allowed  in  Canterbury,  nor  in 
any  town  of  this  State;"  and  he  avowed  his  determination  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  law  by 
the  legislature  then  iu  session,  forbidding  the  institution  of  such  a  school  in  any  part  of  the 
State. 

» 

Undismayed  by  the  opposition  and  the  threatened  violence  of  her  neighbors,  Miss  Crandall 
received  early  in  April  15  or  20  colored  young  ladies  and  misses  from  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  Providence,  and  Boston ;  and  the  annoyances  of  her  persecutors  at  oncB  commenced ; 
all  accommodations  at  the  stores  in  Canterbury  being  denied  her,  her  pupils  being  insulted 
whenever  they  appeared  on  the  streets,  the  doors  and  doorsteps  of  her  house  being  besmeared, 
and  her  well  filled  with  filth ;  under  all  of  which,  both  she  and  her  pupils  remained  firm. 
Among  other  means  used  to  intimidate,  an  attempt  was  made  to  drive  away  those  innocent 
girls  by  a  process  under  the  obsolete  vagrant  law,  which  provided  that  the  selectmen  of  any 
town  might  warn  any  person,  not  an  inhabitant  of  the  State,  to  depart  forthwith,  demanding 
$1  67  for  every  week  he  or  she  remained  after  receiving  such  warning ;  and  in  case  the  fine 
was  not  paid  and  the  person  did  not  depart  before  the  expiration  of  ten  days  after  being 
sentenced,  then  he  or  she  should  be  whipped  on  the  naked  body  not  exceeding  ten  stripes. 

A  warrant  to  that  effect  was  actually  served  upon  Eliza  Ann  Hammond,  a  fine  girl  from 
Providence,  aged  17  years ;  but  it  was  finally  abandoned,  and  another  method  was  resorted 
to,  most  disgraceful  to  the  State  as  well  as  the  town.  Foiled  iu  their  attempts  to  frighten 
away  Mi»s  CrandalPs  pupils  by  their  proceedings  under  the  obsolete  "  pauper  and  vagrant 
law,"  Mr.  Judson  and  those  who  acted  with  him  pressed  upon  the  legislature,  then  in 
.  session,  a  demand  for  the  enactment  of  a  law  which  should  enable  them  to  accomplish  their 
purpose ;  and  in  that  bad  purpose  they  succeeded,  by  securing  the  following  enactment,  on 
the  24th  of  May,  1833,  known  as  the  **  black  law," 

*'  Whereas  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  literary  institutiens  in  this  State  for  the 
instruction  of  colored  persons  belonging  to  other  States  and  countries,  which  would  tend  to 
the  great  increase  of  the  colored  population  of  the  State,  and  thereby  to  the  injury  of  the 
people:  Therefore, 

''Be  it  enacted,  lire..  That  no  person  shall  set  up  or  establish  in  this  State  any  school, 
*  academy,  or  other  literary  institution  for  the  instruction  or  education  of  colored  persons,  who 
•  are  not  inhabitants  of  this  State,  or  harbor  or  board,  for  the  purpose  of  attending  or  being 
taught  or  instructed  in  any  such  school,  academy,  or  literary  institution,  any  colored  person 
who  is  not  an  inhabitant  of  any  town  in  this  State,  without  the  consent  in  writing,  first 
obtained,  of  a  majority  of  the  civil  authority,  and  also  of  the  selectmen  of  the  town  in  which 
such  school,  academy,  or  literary  institution  is  situated,  d&c 
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*'  And  each  and  every  person  who  shall  knowingly  do  any  act  forbidden  as  aforesaid,  or 
abalt  be  aiding  or  assisting  therein^  shall  for  the  first  offense  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  treasurer 
of  this  State  a  fine  of  $100,  and  for  the  second  offense  t*^00,  and  so  double  for  every  offense 
of  which  he  or  she  shall  be  convicted  ;  and  all  informing  officers  are  required  to  make  due 
presentment  of  all  breaches  of  this  act." 

On  the  receipt  of  the  tidings  of  the  passage  of  this  law,  the  people  of  Canterbury  were  wild 
with  exultation ;  the  bells  were  rung  and  a  cannon  was  fired  to  manifest  the  joy.  On  the 
^th  of  June  Miss  Crandall  was  arrested  and  arraigned  before  Justices  Adams  and  Bacon, 
two  of  those  who  had  been  the  earnest  opponents  of  her  enterprise ;  and  the  result  being 
redetermined,  the  trial  was  of  course  brief,  and  Miss  Crandall  was  ** committed*'  to  take 
her  trial  at  the  next  session  of  the  supreme  court  at  Brooklyn,  in  August.  A  messenger  was 
at  once  dispatched  l^y  the  party  opposed  to  Miss  Crandall  to  Brooklyn  to  inform  Mr.  May,  as 
her  friend,  of  the  result  of  the  trial,  stating  that  she  was  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff,  and  would 
be  put  in  jail  unless  he  or  some  of  her  friends  would  **  give  bonds"  for  her  in  a  certain  sum. 

The  denouement  may  be  related  most  appropriately  in  the  language  of  Mr.  May : 

**  I  calmly  told  the  messenger  that  there  were  gentlemen  enough  in  Canterbury  whose 
bond  for  that  amount  would  be  as  good  or  better  than  mine,  and  I  should  leave  it  for  them  to 
do  Miss  Crandall  that  favor."  *  But,*  said  the  young  man,  *  are  you  not  her  friend  V  *  Cer- 
tainly,* I  replied,  '  too  sincerely  her  friend  to  give  relief  to  her  enemies  in  their  present  embar- 
nssment,  and  I  trust  you  will  not  find  any  one  of  her  friends,  or  the  patrons  of  her  school, 
who  will  step  forward  to  help  them  any  more  than  myself.*  '  But,  sir,*  he  cried,  'do  yon 
Dean  to  allow  her  to  be  put  in  jail?*  '  Most  certainly,'  was  my  answer,'  *if  her  persecu- 
tors are  unwise  enough  to  let  such  an  outrage  be  committed.*  He  turned  from  me  in  blank 
surprise,  and  hurried  back  to  tell  Mr.  Judson  and  the  justices  of  his  ill  success. 

"A  few  days  before,  when  I  first  heard  of  the  passage  of  the  law,  I  had  visited  Miss  Cran- 
dall with  ^y  friend,  Mr.  George  W.  Benson,  and  advised  with  her  as  to  the  course  she  and 
her  friends  ought  to  pursue  when  she  should  be  brought  to  trial.  She  appreciated  at  once 
and  fully  the  importance  of  leaving  her  persecutors  to  show  to  the  world  how  base  they  were, 
and  how  atrocious  was  the  law  they  had  induced  the  legislature  to  enact — a  law,  by  the 
force  of  which  a  woman  might  be  fined  and  imprisoned  as  a  felon  in  the  State  of  Connecticut 
for. giving  instruction  to  colored  girls.  She  agreed  that  it  would  be  best  for  us  to  leave  her 
in  the  hands  of  those  with  whom  the  law  originated,  hoping  that,  in  their  madness,  they 
would  show  forth  all  their  hideous  features. 

*'  Mr.  Benson  and  I,  therefore,  went  diligently  around  to  all  who  he  knew  were  friendly 
to  Miss  Crandall  and  her  school,  and  counseled  them  by  no  means  to  give  bonds  to  keep  her 
from  imprisonment,  because  nothing  would  expose  so  fully  to  the  public  the  egregious  wicked- 
ness of  the  law  and  the  virulence  of  her  persecutors  as  the  fact  that  they  had  thrust  her 
into  jail. 

'*  When  I  found  that  her  resolution  was  equal  to  the  trial  which  seemed  to  be  impending, 
that  she  was  ready  to  brave  and  to  bear  meekly  the  worst  treatment  that  her  enemies  would 
venture  to  subject  her  to,  I  made  all  the  arrangements  for  her  comfort  that  were  practicable 
in  our  prison.  It  fortunately  happened  that  the  most  suitable  room,  unoccupied,  was  the 
one  in  which  a  man  pamed  Watkins  had  recently  been  confined  for  the  murder  of  his  wife, 
and  out  of  which  he  had  been  taken  and  executed.  This  circumstance  we  foresaw  would 
add  not  a  little  to  the  public  detestation  of  the  black  law.  The  jailor,  at  my  request,  readily 
put  the  room  in  as  nice  order  as  was  possible,  and  permitted  me  to  substitute  for  the  bed- 
stead and  mattress  on  which  the  murderer  had  slept,  fresh  and  clean  ones  from  my  own  house 
and  Mr.  Benson's. 

'^About  2  o'clock,  p.  m.  another  messenger  came  to  inform  me  that  the  sheriff  was  on  the 
way  from  Canterbury  to  the  jail  with  Miss  Crandall,  and  would  imprison  her  unless  her 
friends  would  give  the  required  bail.  Although  in  sympathy  with  Miss  Craudall's  persecu- 
tors, he  saw  clearly  the  disgrace  that  was  about  to  be  brought  upon  the  State,  and  begged 
me  and  Mr.  Benson  to  avert  it.  Of  course  we  refused.  I  went  to  the  jailor's  hon.^c  and  met 
Miss  Crandall  on  her  arrival.  We  stepped  aside.  I  said:  *If  now  jou  h^^itate — if  you 
dread  the  gloomy  place  so  much  as  to  wish  to  be  saved  from  it,  I  will  give  bonds  for  you 
even  now.'     *  O,  no,*  she  promptly  replied,  '  I  am  only  afraid  they  will  not  put  me  in  jail. 
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Their  evident  hesitation  and  embarrassment  show  plun]  j  how  much  they  deprecate  the  ^ect 
of  this  part  of  their  folly,  and  therefore  I  am  the  more  anxions  that  they  should  be  exposed, 
if  not  caught  iu  their  own  wicked  devices.' 

**  We  therefore  returned  with  her  to  the  sheriff  and  the  company  that  surrounded  him  to 
await  his  final  act.  He  was  ashamed  to  do  it  He  knew  it  would  cover  the  persecnton  of 
Miss  Grandali  and  the  State  of  Connecticut  with  disp^'ace.  He  conferred  with  several  about 
him,  and  delayed  yet  longer.  Two  gentlemen  came  and  remonstrated  with  me  in  not  very 
seemly  terms :  '|It  would  be  a  ■  shame,  an  eternal  disgrace  to  the  State,  to  have  her 

put  into  jail— into  the  very  room  that  Watkins  had  last  occupied.* 

**  'Certainly,  gentlemen,'  I  replied,  'and  this  you  may  prevent  if  you  please.' 

"  * Oi'  they  cried,  '  we  are  not  her  friends ;  we  are  not  in  favor  of  her  school ;  we  don't 

want  any  more niggers  coming  among  us.    It  is  your  place  to  stand  by  Miss  Cran- 

dall  and  help  her  now.  You  and  your  >— ^  abolition  brethren  have  encouraged  her  to 
bring  this  nuisance  into  Canterbury,  and  it  is  "i-— ^  mean  in  you  to  desert  her  now.' 

'*  I  rejoined :  *  She  knows  we  have  not  deserted  her,  and  do  not  intend  to  desert  her.  The 
law  which  her  persecutors  have  persuaded  our  legislators  to  enact  is  an  infamous  one,  worthy 
of  the  dark  ages.  It  would  be  just  as  bad  as  it  is  whether  we  would  give  bonds  for  her  or  not 
But  the  people  generally  will  not  so  soon  realise  how  bad,  how  wicked,  how  cruel  a  law  it  is 
unless  we  suffer  her  persecutors  to  inflict  upon  her  all  the  penalties  it  prescribes.  She  is  will* 
ing  to  bear  them  for  the  sake  of  the  cause  she  has  so  nobly  espoused.  If  you  see  fit  to  keep 
her  from  imprisonment  in  the  cell  of  a  murderer  for  having  proffered  the  blessings  of  a  good 
education  to  those  who  in  our  country  need  it  most,  you  may  do  so ;  we  tkmll  noU^ 

"They  turned  from  us  in  great  wrath,  words  falling  from  their  lips  which  I  shall  not 
repeat 

"  The  sun  had  descended  nearly  to  the  horiaon ;  the  shadows  of  night  were  beginning  to 
fall  around  us..  The  sheriff  could  defer  the  dark  deed  no  longer.  Witt  no  little  emotion, 
ard  with  words  of  earnest  deprecation,  he  gave  that  excellent,  heroic.  Christian  young  lady 
into  the  bands  of  the  jailor,  and  she  was  led  into  the  cell  of  Watkins,  So  soon  as  I  had 
heard  the  bolts  of  her  prison  door  turned  in  the  lock  and  saw  the  key  taken  out,  I  bowed  and 
said:  'The  deed  .is  done,  completely  done.  It  cannot  be  recalled.  It  has  passed  into  the 
history  of  our  nation  and  our  age.'  I  went  away  with  my  steadfast  friend,  George  W. 
Benson,  assured  that  the  legislators  of  the  State  had  been  guilty  of  a  most  unrighteous  act, 
and  that  Miss  Crandall's  persecutors  had  also  committed  a  great  blunder ;  that  they  all  would 
have  much  more  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  her  imprisonment  than  she  or  her  friends  could 
ever  have* 

"  The  next  day  we  gave  the  required  bonds.  Miss  Crandall  was  released  from  the  cell  of 
the  murderer,  retunied  home,  and  quietly  resumed  the  duties  of  her  school  until  she  should 
be  summoned  as  a  culprit  into  court,  there  to  be  tried  by  the  infamous  ^Blmek  Law  of  Coa- 
necticut,*  And,  as  we  expected,  so  soon  as  the  evil  tidings  could  be  carried  in  that  day, 
before  Professor  Morse  had  given  to  Rumor  her  telegraphic  wings,  it  was  known  all  over  the 
country  and  the  civilized  world  that  an  excellent  young  lady  had  been  imprisoned  as  a  ciim- 
inal — yes,  put  into  a  murderer's  cell — In  the  State  of  Connecticut,  for  opening  a  school  for 
the  instruction  of  colored  girls.  The  comments  that  were  made  upon  the  deed  in  almost  all 
the  newspapers  were  far  from  grateful  to  the  feelings  of  her  persecutors.  Even  many  who, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  would  probably  have  acted  as  badly  as  Messrs.  A.T.  Judsc^i 
&.  Co.,  denounced  their  procedure  as  "unchristian,  inhuman,  anti -democratic,  base,  mean." 

On  the  23d  of  August,  1833,  the  first  trial  of  Miss  Crandall  was  had  in  Brooklyn,  the  seat 
of  the  county  of  Windham,  Hon.  Joseph  Eaton  presiding  at  the  county  court. 

The  prosecution  was  .conducted  by  Hon.  A.  T.  Judson,  Jonathan  A.  Welch,  esq.,  and  I. 
Bulkley,  esq.  Miss  Crandall's  counsel  was  Hon.  Calvin  Goddard,  Hon.  W.  W.  Elsworth, 
and  Henry  Strong,  esq. 

The  judge,  somewhat  timidly,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  '*  that  the  law  was  constitutional  and 
obligatory  on  the  people  of  the  State."  i 

The  jury,  after  an  absence  of  several  hours,  returned  into  court  not  having  agreed  upon  a 
verdict.    They  were  instructed  and  sent  out  again,  and  again  a  third  time,  in  vain ;  they 
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Mated  to  tlie  jiidg«  that  tbere  was  no  probability  tbat  they  could  ever  agree.  Seven  were  for 
conviction  and  five  for  acqnittal,  bo  they  were  diBcharged. 

The  second  trial  was  on  the  3d  of  October,  before  Judge  Daggett  of  the  supreme  court, 
who  was  a  strenuons  advocate  of  the  black  law.  His  influence  with  the  jury  was  over, 
powering,  insisting  in  an  elaborate  and  able  charge  that  the  law  was  constitutional,  and, 
without  much  hesitation,  the  verdict  was  given  against  Miss  Crandall.  Her  counsel  at  once 
filed  a  bill  of  exceptions,  and  took  an  appeal  to  the  court  of  errors,  which  was  granted.  Before 
that,  the  highest  legal  tribunal  in  the  State,  the  cause  was  argued  on  the  22d  of  July,  1834. 
Both  the  Hon.  W.  W.  Elsworth  and  the  Hon.  Calviil  Ooddard  argued  with  great  ability 
and  eloquence  against  the  constitutionality  of  the  black  law.  The  Hon.  A.  T.  Judson  and 
Hon.  C.  F.  Cleaveland  said  all  they  could  to  prove  such  a  law  consistent  with  the  Magnu 
Charta  of  our  republic.  The  court  reserved  a  decision  for  some  future  time ;  and  that  deci- 
sion was  never  given,  it  being  evaded  by  the  court  finding  such  defects  in  the  information 
prepared  by  the  State's  attorney  that  it  ought  to  be  quashed. 

Boon  after  this,  an  attempt  was  made  to  set  the  house  of  Miss  Crandall  on  fire,  but  without 
effect  The  question  of  her  duty  to  risk  the  lives  of  her  pupils  against  this  mode  of  attack 
was  then  considered,  and  upon  consultation  with  friends  it  was  concluded  to  hold  on  and  bear 
a  little  longer,  with  the  hope  that  this  atrocity  of  attempting  to  fire  the  house,  and  thus  expose 
the  lives  and  property  of  her  neighbors,  would  frighten  the  instigators  of  the  persecution,  and 
Cause  some  restraint  on  '*  the  baser  sort.*'  But  a  few  nights  afterwards,  about  12  o'clock, 
being  the  night  of  the  9th  of  September,  her  house  was  assaulted  by,  a  number  of  persons 
with  heavy  clubs  and  iron  bars ;.  and  windows  were  dashed  to  pieces.  Mr.  May  was  sum- 
moned the  next  morning,  and  after  consultation  it  was  determined  that  the  school  should  be 
abandoned.    Mr.  May  thus  concludes  his  account  of  this  event,  and  of  the  enterprise. 

"  The  pupils  were  called  together  and  I  was  requested  to  announce  to  them  our  decision. 
Never  before  hod  I  felt  so  deeply  sensible  of  the  cruelty  of  the  persecution  which  had  been 
carried  on  for  18  months  in  that  New  England  village,  against  a  family  of  defenseless 
females.  Twenty  harmless,  well  behaved  girls,  whose  only  offense  against  the  peace  of  the 
community  was  that  they  had  come  together  there  to  obtain  useful  knowledge  and  moral 
.  culture,  were  to  be  told  that  they  had  better  go  away,  because,  forsooth,  the  house  in  which 
they  dwelt  would  not  be  protected  by  the  guardians  of  the  town,  the  conservators  of  the 
peace,  the  officers  of  justice,  the  men  of  influence  in  the  village  where  it  was  situated.  The 
words  almost  blistered  my  lips.  My  bosom  glowed  with  indignation.  I  felt  ashamed  of  Can- 
terbury, ashamed  of  Connecticut,  ashamedof  my  country,  ashamed  of  my  color.  Thus  ended 
the  generous,  disinterested,  philanthropic,  Christian  enterprise  of  Prudence  Crandall,  but 
the  law  under  which  her  enterprise  was  defeated  was  repealed  in  1838." 

The  principal  championship  of  the  repeal  of  the  "  Canterbury  Law,"  as  the  act  of  18:13  was 
called,  in  the  legislature  of  1838,  was  made  by  Hon.  Francis  Gillette,  then  and  always  an 
earnest  member  of  the  house  from  Bloomfield : 

*•  This  law  is  unwise,  impolitic,  and  preposterous.  Colored  children,  and  any  other  per- 
sons, may  come  into  this  State  in  any  numbers,  and  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of 
acquiring  knowledge— no  matter  what  they  are,  idlers,  thieves,  vagabonds,  tbo  very  sweep- 
ings of  the  globe ;  but  if  an  iunocent  c^ild  comes  into  this  State  for  the  purpose  of  attending 
echool,  and  that  child's  couiplexiou  is  a  little  dashed,  if  it  has  not  the  Caucasian  dye,  that 
child  is  liable,  by  this  law,  to  be  treated  as  a  vagrant  pauper,  and  hurried  out  of  the  State, 
as  though  its  very  breath  was  contagion  and  death.  Notwithstanding,  if  it  will  throv^away 
its  iKJoks,  and  turn  to  some  menial  employment ;  if  it  will  abandon  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
and  become  a  waiter  or  a  boot-black,  it  may,  forsooth,  tarry  within  the  State,  unmolested  by 
this  or  any  other  law.  It  may,  indeed,  remain  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  prepare  itself 
to  become  an  intelligent  and  worthy  citizen  ;  but  across  the  path  of  knowledge  it  finds  the 
Canterbury  black  act,  snake-like  distended.  We  admit  the  vicious  and  degraded,  while  we 
reject  the  pure-hearted  and  aspiring. 

••  Connecticut  has  ever  shown  herself  deeply  sensible  of  the  value  of  education  to  all 
classes,  and  of  its  inseparable  connection  with  her  prosperity,  happiness,  and  glory.  Her 
munificent  school  fund  attests  it;  her  school-houses  dotting  thickly  her  surface  evince  it; 
her  general  policy  from  her  earliest  settlement  confirms  it ;  but  we  here  find  iu  her  recent 
legislation  a  law  diametrically  opposed  to  her  past  policy,  and  conflicting  with  her  whole 
system  of  measures  for  pouring  the  light  of  knowledge  over  the  youthful  mind,  and  thus 
enriching  herself,  not  with  nelf,  but  with  the  treasures  of  cultivated  intellect. 
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*'  In  vain  shall  we  look  for  •  parallel  to  this  legislation  in  any  modern  free  State ;  bat  in 
an  earlier  and  darker  age  it  is  recorded  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mitylene  that  they  forbade  the 
people  of  a  tributary  province  to  give  the  least  instruction  to  their  children,  they  having 
learned  the  clone  connection  between  light  and  liberty.  Let  ns  be  mindtnl  of  our  obligation 
to  treat  the  children  of  this  unfortnnate  race—  the  victims  of  ages  of  barbarous  cruelty — with 
some  little  justice  and  humanity ;  and  when  they  come  to  us  asking  for  the  bread  of  knowl- 
edge, let  us  not  give  them  a  stone,  and  thrust  them  from  our  presence,  but  cheer  their  wounded 
hearts  with  kindness  and  compassion,  and  welcome  them  to  participate  with  us  in  the  bless- 
ings of  knowledge,  of  wise  government,  and  impartial  laws.'* 

SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  CHILDREN  IN  HARTFORD. 

The  following  letter  from  Rev.  W.  W.  Turner,  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  gives  the 
history  and  present  status  of  the  colored  population  in  respect  to  public  schools  not  only 
in  Hartford  but  in  the  State  generally : 

Dear  Sir:  Until  the  year  1830  no  separate  schools  for  colored  children  had  ever  been 
organized  in  this  town.  From  the  beginning  they  had  been  received  into  the  schools  for 
other  children,  with  equal  privileges  and  advantages  for  instruction,  support  beingderived  from 
school  funds  and  public  taxation,  and  no  distinction  was  recognised  oetween  them  and  the 
white  children  in  the  same  school.  Such  in  general  was  the  fact  throughout  this  State  and 
the  whole  of  New  England. 

About  the  year  above  specified,  the  colored  people  expressed  a  desire  that  one  or  more 
separate  schools  for  their  own  children  should  be  forgtied  in  the  city  of  Hartford,  on  which 
should  bo  expended  that  part  of  the  public  school  money  which  would  be  drawn  by  them 
according  to  their  number.  A  mutual  agreement  to  that  effect  was  entered  into,  and  the 
legislature,  by  request  of  the  School  Society  of  Hartford,  passed  a  law  authorizing  within  its 
limits  one  or  more  separate  colored  schools,  and  the  appropriation  to  them  of  their  share  of 
the  public  money.  This  arran^ment  was  consummated  the  same  year,  and  was  continued 
without  any  special  change  until  the  autumn  of  1846.  A  memorial  or  petition  was  then  sent 
to  the  School  Society  by  the  pastor  of  the  colored  congregational  church  showing  that  since  the 
separation  above  described  nothing  had  been  done  for  the  colored  schools  by  said  society  beyond 
the  paying  over  of  their  share  of  the  public  fund  every  year.  No  school-houses  had  been  built 
or  furnished,  and  excepting  small  contributions  from  a  few  benevolent  persons,  not  a  farthing 
had  been  given  for  the  payment  of  their  teachers  and  the  support  of  their  schools  by  the 
white  citizens  of  Hartford.  The  colored  population  from  want  of  means  had  been  unable  to 
procure  suitable  rooms,  or  competent  t^vchers,  and  consequently  the  education  of  their 
children  had  been  exceedingly  irregular,  deficient  and  onerous — much  of  the  time  being 
without  any  schools  at  all.  The  School  Society  promptly  voted  to  raise  a  tax  sufficient  to 
support  two  schools  for  colored  children  with  suitable  rooms  and  teachers,  and  appointed 
a  committee  to  receive  and  apply  the  money  raised  for  that  purpose.  This  arrangement  was 
entirely  satisfactory  to  all  concerned,  and  its  results  were  especially  beneficial  to  the  colored 

Copulation  of  the  city.  By  the  natural  increase  of  this  class  of  children,  the  rooms  occupied 
y  their  schools  some  years  after  had  become  quite  too  small;  and  as  graded  schools  had  been 
established  for  other  children,  patrons  of  the  colored  schools  of  the  city  felt  that  the  time 
had  come  when  a  suitable  building  for  the  accommodation  of  their  schools  bhoiild  be  built 
for  them  at  the  public  expense.  A  petition  to  that  effect  was  sent  by  many  of  the  principal 
colored  residents  of  Hartford  to  the  School  Society,  which  appointed  a  committee  to  inves- 
tigate and  report  on  the  whole  subject.  As  a  preliminary  step  to  all  future  action,  this  com- 
mittee called  a  meeting  of  the  colored  people  to  discuss  and  to  decide  for  themselves  the 
(juestion  whether  they  would  haye  their  children  taught  in  future  with  the  white  children,  or 
in  schools  of  their  own  as  heretofore.  After  a  free  and  full  deliberation  upon  the  matter, 
they  came  almost,  if  not  quite,  unanimously  to  the  conclusion  that  they  preferred  to  have 
their  children  taught  in  separate  schools  in  a  building  sufficiently  large  aud  properly  arranged 
for  classification  to  accommodate  them  all.  The  committee  reported  in  favor  of  the  plan,  and 
the  society  authorized  the  erection  of  such  a  building  in  April,  1852.  From  that  time  until 
August  of  last  year  the  colored  schools,  in  common  with  all  the  public  schools  of  the  city, 
*iave  been  supported  by  tax  on  the  property  of  our  citizens,  without  any  other  expense  to  the 

Earents  of  the  children ;  and  the  full  benefits  of  this  judicious  policy  have  been  experienced 
y  all  classes  of  the  community.  In  1868  a  law  was  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  Con- 
necticut providing  that  *'the  public  schools  of  this  State  should  be  open  to  all  persons 
between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen ;  and  that  no  person  should  be  denied  admittance  to  and 
instruction  in  any  public  school  in  the  school  district  where  such  person  resides,  on  account 
of  race  or  color."  This  law  permitted  the  colored  parents  of  this  city  to  send  their  children 
to  any  of  the  public  schools  of  the  districts  in  which  they  resided— a  privilege  denied  them 
m  some  of  these  districts,  and  one  which  they  very  much  desired  to  enjoy.  They  had  for  a 
good  while  been  certain  that  the  white  population  of  the  city  would  not  furnish  fur  them  as 
good  school  accommodations  as  they  had  already  done  for  their  own  children  ;  and  that  it 
was  impossible  for  the  colored  people  to  establish  aud  keep  up  such  schools  as  were  regarded 
essential  to  the  thorough  training  of  their  children  for  the  new  fields  of  usefulness  now 
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openioff  before  them.  Immediately,  tkerefere,  en  the  pasMi^  of  the  law  referred  to,  thej 
coDcladed  with  entire  unanimity  to  avail  themselves  of  its  provisions.  They  gave  up 
their  separate  schools,  and  sent  their  children  to  the  pahlic  schools  of  their  respective 
districts.  The  new  law  and  the  new  arrangement  obtained  the  cheerfal  acaniescence 
of  the  teachers  and  scholars  of  these  schools;  the  colored  parents  made  special  efforts 
to  clothe  and  otherwise  prepare  their  children  for  the  new  positions  assigned  them ;  and  up 
to  the  present  time  the  plan  has  worked  admirably,  and  has  already  devoloped  a  rapid  im- 
provement in  learniog,  and  in  the  deportment  and  self-respect  of  the  colored  children  for 
whose  benefit  mainly  the  law  was  enacted." 

The  act  of  1868,  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  communication,  is  as  follows : 

"  The  public  schools  of  this  State  shall  be  open  to  all  persons  between  the  ages  of  four 
and  sixteen  years,  and  no  person  shall  be  denied  admittance  to  and  instruction  in  any  public 
school  in  the  school  district  where  such  person  resides,  on  account  of  race  or  color,  any  law 
or  resolution  of  this  State  heretofore  passed  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 


f  »    ^ 


DELAWARE. 


Out  of  a  population  of  112,216,  in  1860,  there  were  in  Delaware  21,627  blacks,  of  which 
number  19,829  were  free. 

In  1739,  free  negroes  or  mnlattoes  were  forbidden  by  law  to  harbor  or  entertain  any  slave 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner  of  such  slave,  under  severe  penalties ;  and  this  was  the 
only  legislative  action  by  this  State,  relating  exclusively  to  the  colored  people,  during  the 
colonial  period.  Nearly  one  hundred  years  later,  in  1832,  an  act  was  passed,  providing  that 
no  congregation  or  meeting  of  free  negroes  or  mnlattoes,  of  more  than  12  persons,  should  be 
held  later  than  10  oVlock  in  the  night,  except  under  the  direction  of  three  respectable  \vhite 
men,  who  were  to  be  present  during  the  continuance  of  the  meeting,  under  a  penalty  of  $10 
for  each  offense ;  and  on  failing  to  pay,  the  offender  was  to  be  sold  into  slavery  for  a  term 
not  to  exceed  three  years.  It  was  also  further  enacted,  that  no  free  negro  or  mulatto,  not  a 
resident  of  the  State,  should  "  attempt  or  presnme  to  hold  any  meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
religioas  worship,  or  for  the  purpose  of,  or  under  the  pretense  of,  preaching  or  exhortation^ 
without  the  license  of  some  judge  or  justice  of  the  peace  in  this  State,  granted  upon  the  rec 
ommendation  of  five  respectable  and  judicious  citizens."  The  penalty  was  a  fine  of  $50 
and  costs ;  and  on  failure  to  pay,  to  be  sold  "  to  the  highest  bidder  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
seven  years." 

'  In  1833  a  law  was  passed  requiring  the  owner  of  any  slave  to  pay  $5  for  a  license  to  sel 
the  same  to  a  person  in  Maryland ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  importation  of  a  slave  from  Mary- 
land, $10  was  to  be  paid  ;  and  the  sums  thus  paid  were  to  be  added  to  the  fund  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children  of  the  white  population. 

The  laws  respecting  free  negroes  and  mnlattoes  remained  essentially  unchanged  until 
1852 ;  and  they  did  not,  in  express  language,  forbid  the  establishment  of  schools  for  their 
instruction  ;  nor  was  the  instruction  of  the  slaves  expressly  forbidden,  though  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  1852  provided  for  the  taxation  of  all  the  property  of  the  State  for  the  benefit  of 
schools  for  the  children  of  whites  alone. 

In  1863  a  positive  enactment  was  made  against  all  assemblages  for  the  instniction  of  col- 
ored people,  and  forbidding  all  meetings  except  for  religious  worship  and  the  buiial  of  their 
dead.  The  penalty  for  each  offense  was  a  fine  of  $10  and  costs,  and  on  failure  to  pay,  to  be 
Bold  into  slavery  not  exceeding  seven  years,  to  any  person  residing  in  the  county. 

'  While  the  free  colored  people  were  taxed  to  a  certain  extent  for  school  purposes  they  could 
not  enjoy  the  privileges  ot  public  instruction  thus  provided,  and  were  left  for  many  years  to 
rely  principally  upon  individual  efforts  among  themselves  and  their  friends  for  the  support 
of  a  few  occasional  schools.  In  1840  the  Friends  formed  the  African  School  Association,  in 
the  pty  of  Wilmington ;  and  by  its  aid  two  very  good  schools,  male  and  female,  were  estab- 
lished in  that  place. 

'  In  1866  the  Delaware  Association  for  the  Moral  Improvement  and  Education  of  the  Col- 
ored People  of  the  State  was  organized  through  the  efforts  of  General  E.  M.  Gregory,  an 
earnest  and  efficient  assistant  commissioner  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau.  He  was  aided 
therein  by  Judge  Hugh  M.  Bond  and  Francis  T.  King,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland ;  and  also  by 
tbe  Eight  Heverend  Alfred  Lee,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  Delaware. 
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The  latter  g^entleman  penned  an  appeal  to  tbe  public,  !n  wbieb  be  urgently  pressed  tbe  con- 
siderations that  should  inflaence  all  classes  to  g^ve  to  this  movement  their  sympathy  and  co- 
operation. These  considerations  were  alleged  to  be :  1st  The  manifest  equity  of  no  longer 
excluding  any  class  of  the  community  from  the  advantages  of  mental  cnlture ;  2d.  The  res- 
cue of  a  large  number  of  the  young  from  indolence  and  vice ;  3d.  The  general  social 
improvement  which  might  be  expected  in  the  State ;  4th.  The  certain  benefits  to  product- 
ive industry  ;  and,  5th.  The  satisfaction  of  doing  sometliing  to  redress  a  great  wrong,  and  so 
pay  a  debt  long  overdue  to  the  poor  and  defenseless.  To  the  association  thus  founded  and 
advocated  the  African  School  Association  transferred  its  school  property  in  Wilmington, 
valued  at  about  $4,000,  and  also  the  income  of  its  funds,  in  trust,  that  the  former  should 
establish  and  maintain  on  the  premises  transferred  as  high  an  order  of  schools  for  the  colored 
people  as  their  condition  permitted.  The  Delaware  Association  also  took  charge  of  a  school 
in  Wilmington,  which  had  been  sustained  previously  by  private  contributions,  and  opened 
another  in  the  school-room  of  the  African  Zion  church.  Besides  these,  it  speedily  estab* 
lished  schools  in  the  following  places,  viz :  Dover,  Milford,  Scaford,  Smyrna,  Odessa,  Chris- 
tiana, New  Castle,  Laurel,  Georgetown,  Milton,  Newark,  Delaware  City,  Lewis,  Camden, 
Newport,  Williamsville,  and  Port  Penn.  These  schools  have  generally  been  well  conducted, 
and  attended  with  very  satisfactory  results.  In  their  establishment  the  association  was 
largely  indebted  to  the  Freedinen^B  Bureau,  which  contributed  over  $10,000  in  furnishing 
building  materials ;  and  in  their  support  it  has,  also,  had  the  co-operation  of  the  colored 
people  themselves,  who  have  contributed  about  $8,000  inpayment  of  tuition,  teachers*  board, 
purchase  of  books,  and  erection  of  school  buildings. 

On  the  3d  of  October,  1867,  two  normal  schools,  male  and  female,  were  opened  in  the  old 
African  Association  building,  which  had  been  altered  to  suit  their  purposes.  Of  these 
schools  Professor  William  Howard  Day,  an  educated  colored  gentleman,  who  is  superin- 
tendent of  education  under  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  for  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Dela- 
ware, speaks  in  very  commendable  terms.  The  following  statistics  for  the  years  1867  and 
1868  present  the  educational  work  done  in  the  State  of  Delaware  during  that  period : 
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FLORIDA. 


By  the  census  of  1860  Florida  had  140,425  inhabitants,  of  whom  62,677  were  blacks,  and 
of  these  61,747  were  slaves.  • 

While  Florida\was  still  a  Territory,  in  1832,  the  immigration  of  any  free  negro  or  mulatto 
into  its  jurisdiction  was  forbidden  by  legal  enactment ;  and  at  the  same  time  an  act  was 
passed  forbidding  any  of  the  same  class  of  persons,  resident  in  the  Territory,  *^  to  aseemblQ 
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at  any  time  or  place  *'  for  any  purpose  except  for  labor — not  even  for  a  funeral.  They 
might,  however,  "  atteud  divine  worship  at  any  church,  chapel,  or  other  place  of  cond^regated 
white  persons  for  that  purpose." 

In  1844),  one  year  after  the  admission  of  Florida  as  a  State,  **all  assemblies  and  congre- 
gations of  slaves,  free  negroes,  and  mulattoes,  consisting  of  four  or  more,  met  together  in  a 
confined  ur  secret  place,"  were  declared  to  be  unlawful,  and  the  most  stringent  measures 
were  used  to  prevent  them ;  but  no  ^*  church  or  place  of  public  worship,"  where  any  religions 
society  should  be  assembled,  **  a  portion  of  whom"  were  white,  could  be  broken  into  or  dis- 
turbed **  at  any  time  before  10  o'clock  in  the  e*.'ening." 

December  ^28,  1848,  an  act  was  passed  "  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  common 
schools,"  and  giving  to  any  person,  liable  to  taxation  on  his  property  for  the  erection  of 
school-houses,  the  right  to  vote  at  the  district  meetings ;  but  white  children  only,  of  a  hpeci- 
fied  age,  were  entitled  to  schofil  privileges.. 

In  the  same  year  an  act  was  pasHed  providing  that  the  school  fund  should  consist  of  *'  the 
proceeds  of  the  school  lands,"  and  of  all  estates,  real  or  personal,  escheating  to  the  State, 
and  **  the  proceeds  of  all  property  found  on  the  coast  or  shores  of  the  State  "  In  1850  the 
counties  were  authorized  to  provide,  by  taxaHon,  not  more  than  four  dollars  for  each  child 
within  their  limits  of  ^he  proper  school  age.  In  the  same  year'the  amount  received  from  the 
sale  of  any  slave,  under  the  act  of  18*i9,  was  required  to  be  added  to  the  school  fund.  The 
common  school  law  was  revised  in  1^53,  aiid  the  county  commissioners  were  authorized  to 
add  from  the  county  treasury  any  sum  they  thought  proper  for  the  support  of  common 
schools. 

January  18,  18C6,  an  act  establishing  common  schools  for  freedmen  was  passed,  providing 
for  a  tax  of  one  dollar  each  upon  *'all  male  persons  of  color  between  the  ages  of  21  and  45" 
for  the  support  of  such  schools,  which  were  placed  under  the  care  of  a  superintendent 
appointed  by  the  governor.  In  J8G9,  by  act  approved  January  30,  a  common  school  law  was 
established,  in  which  no  reference  is  made  to  the  complexion  of  the  pupils. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  FREEDMEN. 

Among  the  various  agencies  engaged  in  the  work  of  educating  the  freedmen  of  the  South 
are  two  coDsi.ntiug  of  colored  people  in  the  northern  States,  and  known  respectively  as  the 
African  Civilization  Society  and  the  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  Both  of  these  societies  have  shown  no  lack  of  interest  in  the  great 
matter  of  improving  the  condition  of  their  formerly  enslaved  brethren,  and  both  of  them 
have  labored  zealously,  as  far  as  their  means  would  permit,  either  independently  or  in 
co-opeiati«>u  with  others,  in  the  establishment  of  schools  at  different  points  in  the  southern 
States.  Si  veral  of  these  schools  wore  opened  at  Tallahassee  and  other  places  in  Florida 
shortly  uUer  the  close  of  the  war,  and  have  proved  important  and  successful  instruiiient<ili- 
tJeM  for  gooil. 

&Iore  8{iar><?iy  settled  than  the  other  St<ites,  and  lacking  in  the  advantages  of  ci<nvcuient 

roads,  this  State  has  not  furnished  f o  inciting  a  field  to  philanthropic  effort  as  others ;  yet, 

in  spite  of  theHC  obstacles,  the  northern  societies  have  not  been  without  their  repre^eututives 

here^  the  New  York  branch  of  the  American  Freedmen^s  Union  Commission  having  the 

l^eatest  uuntber  of  teachers  employed  in  this  section.     As  eltsewhere,  their  labors  luive  been 

blesised  in  thn  improvement  of  their  pupils  both  in  school  learning  and  in  the  general  conduct 

of  life.     Hesides  the  schools  already  mentioned  there  were  }et  others,  amounting,  perhaps, 

to  one- half  of  the  entire  number  of  schools  in  the  State.    These  last  were  taught  by  fieed 

pen»oiiH  who  had  acquired  a  little  learning  in  their  bondage.     However  poorly  qualified  they 

o.aj  have  l>een  to  act  as  instructors,  the  existence  of  their  schools  was  evidence  both  of  their 

deBl'C  to  labor  in  the  elevation  of  their  brethren  and  of  the  necessity  felt  by  the  latter  for 

ai-qtiiringsiiine  knowledge,  were  it  only  the  merest  rudiments  of  learning.    It  is  to  be  hoped, 

tbeu,  that  even  these  schools  were  not  wholly  destitute  of  their  wished-for  frnit     Through 

the  tlire<^  several  agencies  already  mentioned  30  schools  were  in  existence  in  Florida  at  the 

close  of  IH)5. 

£arly   in  the  following  year,  January  16,  1666»  the  State  legislature  created  a  public 
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Bystem  of  education  for  the  freedmen  of  the  State.  This  enactment  proivdes  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  superintendent,  whose  duty  is  to  ** establish  schools  for  fre«dmen,  when  the 
number  of  children  of  persons  of  color  shall  warrant  the  same,"  and  to  employ  competent 
teachers  for  them.  For  the  support  of  these  schools  it  also  provides  that,  beside^  a  tuition 
fee  of  50  cents  per  month  to  be  collected  from  each  pupil,  a  fund,  **  to  be  denominated  the 
common  school  fund  for  the  education  of  freedmen,'*  shall  be  raised  by  levying  a  tax  of  fl 
upon  all  male  persons  of  color  between  the  ages  of  21  and  55  years.  The  good  effects  of 
this  law  were  apparent  in  the  increased  number  of  schools  during  that  ^ear  and  the  fol- 
lowing. 

The  action  of  the  legislature  was  heartily  seconded  by  the  freedmen  themselves,  who,  in  a 
number  of  instances,  erected  school-houses  at  their  own  expense,  besides  contributing  from 
their  scanty  means  towards  the  support  of  teachers.  Here,  too,  as  in  other  States,  tfao  Freed- 
men's  Bureau  proved  itself  their  efficient  friend.  ^  In  order  to  enable  them  to  secure  for  them- 
selves school-houses  as  well  as  schools,  it  advised  the  formation  of  **  school  souieties/'  and 
suggested  a  course  of  procedure  upon  compliance  with  which  its  assistance  would  be  extended 
to  them.  It  stipulated  that  each  society  should  acquire,  by  gift  or  purchase,  the  perfect  title 
to  an  eligible  lot  of  ground  not  less  than  one  acre  in  extent,  to  be  vested  in  a  board  of  trus- 
tees for  school  purposes,  au'l  that  it  should  then  secure  good  pledges  of  labor  and  money 
sufficiapt  to  provide  for  all  the  work  required  in  the  erection  of  the  school-house  and  in 
making  needed  improvements  of  Aho  property.  Upon  these  conditions  it  agreed  to  supply 
all  the  lumber  and  other  materials  necessary  for  the  construction  of  the  building.  Kot  only 
did  the  freedmen  accede  to  this  plan,  but  also  quite  a  number  of  the  landed  proprietors  entered 
cordially  into  it,  readily  furnishing  the  school  lots  required. 

The  reports  of  1868  showed,  in  the  diminished  number  of  schools,  that  Florida  had  not 
been  exempt  from  the  sufferings  which  hard  times  had  entailed  upon 'other  States.  With  all 
the  advantages  just  mentioned,  it  became  evident,  in  the  stringency  of  money  matters,  that 
its  public  school  system,  however  judicious  and  commendable  it  may  be,  cannot  be  a  com- 
plete success  until  years  of  patient  and  earnest  labor  shall  be  blessed  with  that  prosperity 
which  such  labor  must  inevitably  secure. 

'The  following  table,  compiled  by  Professor  Vashon,  presents  the  statistics  of  these 
schools  from  1865  to  1868  : 
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Tbe  State  saperintendent  of  public  instruction,  in  a  report  submitted  to  Governor  Reed 

January  9,  18G9,  remarks,  respecting  the  schools  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  northern 

benevolent  associations : 

**  Many  of  the  ladies  who  assumed  the  duties  of  teachers  were  persons  of  wealth  and  high 
social  positions  at  home.  Comiog  at  a  time  when  the  freed  children  were  cast  suddenly  at 
the  threshold  of  a  new  life,  unused  to  the  responsibilities  and  ignorant  of  the  duties  thus 
tfaURt  npon  thi>m,  they  were  welcomed  with  great  joy,  and  labored  with  sincere  Chiistian 
devotion,  amidst  hardnhips  and  privations.  The  teachers  have  changed,  but  most  of  the 
schools  are  slill  maintained." 

GEORGIA. 

By  the  census  of  1860  the  population  of  Georgia  was  1,057,286;  and  of  this  number 
465,698  were  black,  of  whom  all  but  3,500  were  slaves.  t         > 

The  Province  of  Georgia,  in  1770,  adopted  the  law  of  South  Carolina,  passed  in  1740, 
pravidiiig  a  lighter  penalty  only  for  teachiog  slaves  to  write—a  fine  of  £20  instead  of*£100. 
Tbe  same  law  provided  that  any  magistrate  or  constable  must  *'  disperse  any  assembly  or 
meeting  of  slaves  which  may  disturb  the  peace  and  endanger  the  safety  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects ;"  and  any  slave  found  at  such  meeting  might,  by  order  of  the  magistrate,  be 
immediately  corrected,  teUhout  trial,  by  whipping  on  the  bare  back  *' twenty-five  stripes 
with  a  whip,  switch,  or  cowskin."  The  reason  for  the  passage  of  this  provision  of  the  law 
was,  as  stated,  because  "  the  fnequent  meeting  of  slaves,  under  the  pretense  of  feastiifg,  may 
be  attended  with  dangerous  consequences."  The  ''feasting"  referred  to  was  tho  love  feast 
of  the  Methodist  church* 

In  1829  the  following  law  was  enacted;  "  If  any  slave,  negro,  or  free  person  of  color,  or 
any  white  person,  shall  teach  any  other  slave,  negro,  '>r  free  person  of  color  to  read  or  write 
either  written  or  printed  characters,  the  said  free  person  of  color  or  slave  shall  be  punished 
by  fine  and  whipping,  or  fine  or  whipping,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court ;  and  if  a  white 
person  so  cfiend,  he,  she,  or  they  shall  be  punished  with  a  fine  not  exceeding  |500  and 
imprisonment  in  the  common  jail  at  the  discretion  of  the  court." 

In  December,  1833,  the  penal  code  was  consolidated,  and  in.it  a  provision  from  the  act  of 
1829  was  embodied,  providing  a  penalty  not  exceeding  $100  for  the  employment  of  any 
slave  or  free  person  of  color  in  setting  up  type  or  other  labor  about  a  printing  office  requir- 
ing a  knowledge  of  reading  or  writing.    This  penal  code  continued  in  force  until  swept 
Away  by  the  events  of  the  late  war. 

In  1833  the  citj  of  Savannah  adopted  an  ordinance  "that  if  any  person  shall  teach  or 
CAOse  to  be  taught  any  slave  or  free  person  of  color  to  read  or  write  within  the  city,  or  who 
shall  keep  a  school  for  that  purpose,  he  or  she  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  exceeding 
$100  for  each  and  every  such  offense;  and  if  the  offender  be  a  slave  or  free  person 
of  color  he  or  she  may  also  be  whipped,  not  ex'^eeding  thirty- nine  lashes."  And  yet,  in  the 
face  of  su'^h  ordinances,  instruction  was  imparted  by  persons  of  color  in  the  city  of  Savas- 
nab,  and  individuals  were  to  be  found  who  a  few  years  later  advocated  a  more  humane  and 
liberal  policy  toward  the  entire  laboring  class  of  the  State. 

In  the  summer  of  1850  a  series  of  articles  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Adams  appeared  in  one  of  tbe 

papers  of  Savannah,  advocating  the  education  of  the  negroes  as  a  means  of  increasing 

their  value  and  of  attaching  them  to  their  masters.    The  subject  was  afterwards  taken  np 

in  the  Agricultural  Convention  which  met  at  Macon  in  September  of  the  same  year.    (See 

the  Macon  Journal  and  Messenger,  Chapman,  editor.)    The  matter  was  again  brought  np  in 

September,  1851,  in  the  Agricultural  Convention,  and  afler  being  debated,  a  resolution  was 

that  a  petition  be  presented  to  the  legislature  for  a  law  granting  permission  to  edu 

the  slaves.  The  petition  was  presented  to  the  legislature,  and  Mr.  Harlston  introduced  a 

bill  in  t^e  winter  of  1852,  which  was  discussed  and  passed  in  the  lower  house,  to  repeal  the 

olil  lavff  and  to  grant  to  the  masters  the  privilege  of  educating  their  slaves.    (See  Millodge- 

▼ille  JXecorder.)    The  bill  was  lost  in  the  senate  by  two  or  three  votes. 
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SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLACKS  IN  GEORGIA. 

The  following  acconnt  of  the  efforts  to  establish  schools  in  Georgia  since  1865  was  pre- 
pared by  Professor  Vashon : 

Among  the  many  secret  things  bronght  to  light  by  the  c»pening  of  the  soatbern  prison- 
house,  there  was  one  lit  least  which  did  not  challenge  the  public  regard  by  its  atrocity,  but 
rather  by  the  evidence  which  it  afforded  of  the  futility  of  oppressive  enactments  in  crushing 
out  the  sours  nobler  aspirations.  1  his  was  a  scho  »I  for  colored  persfons  in  Savannah, 'Geor- 
gia. For  upwards  of  30  years  it  had  nzisted  there,  unsuspected  by  the  slave  piiwer,  and 
^ucessfuliy  eluding  the  keen-eyed  vigilance  of  its  minions.  Itii  teacher,  a  colored  lady  by 
the  name  of  Deveaux,  undeterred  by  any  dread  of  penalties,  throughout  that  long  period 
.  silently  pursued  her  labors  in  her  native  city,  in  the  very  same  room  that  she  still  occupies ; 
and  she  now  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  numbers  who  are  indebted  to  her  for  their 
early  training  are,  in  these  more  auspicious  days,  co-workers  with  her  in  the  elevation  of 
their  common  race.  It  is  not  a  matter  for  surprise  that  a  city  favorc'd  with  such  an  esTab- 
lii<hment  as  Miss  Deveaux's  should  prove  a  field  ripe  for  the  harvesters,  or  that  its  colored  resi- 
dents should  hail  with  appreciative  juy  the  advent  of  a  better  time.  Within  a  few  days 
after  the  entrance  of  Sherman's  army,  in  December,  ]8(;5,  they  opened  a  number  of  Bc^hoois 
having  an  enrolment  of  Mi  pupils,  and  contributed  $1,000  for  the  support  of  teachers. 
In  this  sptmtaneous  movement  they  were  fortunate  in  having  the  advice  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Alvord,  then  secretary  of  the  Boston  Tract  Society,  and  of  other 
fi lends  who  were  with  the  invading  forces.  Two  of  the  largest  of  these  schools  w*ere  in 
**  Bryant's  Slave  Mart;"  and  thus  the  very  walls  which  had,  but  a  few  days  before,  re-echoed 
with  the  anguish  of  bondmen  put  up  for  sale,  now  gave  back  the  hushed  but  joyons  mnr- 
murs  of  their  children  learning  to  read.  In  a  very  little  while  this  effort  attained  to  such  a 
development  as  to  compel  an  appeal  for  outside  assistance.  To  the  Macedonian  cry,  *'  Come 
over  and  help  us,"  the  American  Mi*48ionary  Association  and  also  the  Boston  and  New  York 
societies  responded,  both  by  sending  additional  teachers  and  6y  engaging  to  pay  the  sala- 
ries of  those  already  on  the  ground.  Schools  were  also  established  at  Augusta,  Macon,  and 
other  places  thoughout  the  State ;  so  that,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  there  were  G9  schools 
in  existence,  with  aa  many  teachers,  43  of  whom  were  colored,  and  with  over  3,GU0  pupils 
in  attendance. 

The  same  spirit  that  prompted  the  negroes  of  Georgia  to  open  these  schools  was  still  mani- 
fes  ed  by  them  in  a  continuance  ani  enlargement  of  the  good  work.     In  January,  }86tj, 
they  organized  the  Georgia  Educational  Association,  whose  object  was  to  induce  the  fre«"d- 
men  to  establish  and  support  schools  in  their  own  counties  and  neighborhoods ;  and.  in  fur- 
therance of  this  end,  it  provided  for  the  formation  of  suboidinate  associaiions  throu{;hout  tbe 
State.     The  purpose  of  its  projectors  was  to  act  in  harmony  with  agencies  alrea<1y  in  the 
field,  with  the  educational  ofiicers  of  the  Freedmcn's  Bureau,  and  with  all  other  parties  who 
were  willing  to  assist  them  in  the  moral  and  mental  culture  of  their  race.    Thus,  they  hoped, 
by  ibis  union  of  effort,  to  accomplinh  much  immediate  good,  and  to  lay  deeply  and  peruia- 
nenily  the  foundation  of  a  system  of  public  instruction  which  should,  in  time,  place  aii  cda- 
canon  within  Xh«  reach  of  all  the  citizens  of  Georgia.     The  plan  thus  proposed  met  with  an 
approving  reMp.iu»e  from  the  people,  and  schools  were  rapidly  opened  in  many  counties  o£ 
the  State.     In  many  quarters,  however,  great  opposition  was  offered  to  this  new  order  of 
things;  and  the  newspapers,  in  alluding  to  the  female  teachers,  would  descend  to  the    most 
abusive  ribaldry.     In  frequent  instances,  too,  this  opposition  did  not  stop  short  of  acts   of 
vi«».«*nce  and  outrage.     During  the  year  1866  sevi-n  school  buildings  were  destroyed   hy 
white  iiicendiaiies  ;  and,  at  a  number  of  points,  teachers  were  forced  either  to  close   their 
schools  or  to  appeal  to  the  bureau  for  protection.     In  the  following  year,  howeve^Mr.  O. 
L.  il'Mirhart,  the  State  superintendent  of  education  under  the  bureau,  reported  a  wouderfui 
cli:)i  ge  in  this  matter,  in  the  following  words  r  **At  the  beginning  of  the  cnrrent  8cb(H>l  j-ear 
sc«.et'ly  any  white  persons  could  be  found  who  were  willing  to  *  disgrace*  themstlves   by 
UcuiuHii  uietftrs\*  but,  as  times  grew  hard,  and  money  and  bread  scarce,  applications  for 
employment  became  so  numerous  that  I  was  obliged  to  prepare  a  printed  letter  with  ^rhich 
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to  answer  them.  Lawyers,  pliysiciane,  editors,  ministers,  and  all  classes  of  white  people 
applied  fur  employment ;  and  while  a  few  by  their  letters  evinced  only  tolerable  qualifications 
— none  of  them  first  class — a  vast  majority  were  unable  to  write  grammatically  or  to  spell 
the  most  simple  and  common  words  in  our  language  correctly.  Not  a  few  appeared  to  think 
that  ^  anybody  can  teach  niggers.' ^^  This  change  in  popular  sentimont  rendered  it  possible 
to tfstablishr schools  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  the  country  districts;  and  the  result  was 
that  at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  in  ]d67,  191  day  schools  and  45  night  schools  were 
reported  as  existing.  Of  these  schools  96  were  supported  either  wholly  or  in  part  by  freed- 
men,  who  also  ownecl^?  of  the  school  buildings.  The  poverty  which  had  contributed  so  much 
towards  diminishing  the  prejudices  of  the  white  residents,  had,  on  the  other  hand,  an  unfavor- 
able effect  on  the  prosperity  of  the  schools.  Through  its  pressure  many  of  the  suhordiuate 
societies  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  schools  supported  by  them  were  discontinued  ;  and  as  the 
northern  associations  deemed  it  to  he  the  better  policy  to  confine  their  work  to  the  cities  in 
the  training  of  prospective  teachers,  the  rural  districts  suffered  somewhat,  and  the  exhibit  of 
schools  for  Idtid  was  about  100  less  than  in  the  preceding  year.  Some  compensation  for 
this,  huwcTer,  was  found  in  the  establishment  by  the  American  Missionary  Association  of 
three  permanent  institutions  of  a  higher  grade,  with  brief  notices  of  which  this  sketch  shall 
be  closed. 

THE  GEORGIA  UNIVERSITY,   ATLANTA. 

Early  in  the  year  1867  the  Greorgia  University  was  incorporated,  $10,000  having  been 
contributed  from  the  educational  fund  of  the  Freed men*s  Bureau  tu wards  establishing  its 
normal  department.  A  desirable  tract  of  land,  consisting  of  53  acres  within  the  city  limits.nnd 
kunwn  as  Diamond  Hill,  was  purchased  and  two  brick  buildings  erected  thereon.  These 
are  to  be  used  as  dormitories,  after  the  completion  of  the  main  edifice,  which  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  trustees  to  put  up  at  as  early  a  date  as  their  meatfs  will  permit. 

THE  BEACH  INSTITUTE,   SAVANNAH. 

The  Beach  Institute,  at  Savannah,  was  established  in  1867,  and  was  thus  named  in  honor 

of  Alfred  E.  Beach,  esq.,  editor  of  the  Scientific  American,  who  generously  donated  the 

means  for  purchasing  the  lot  upon  which  it  stands ;  and  it  is  a  neat  and  substantial  frame 

atructnre,  erected  by  the  Freed meu*s  Bureau  at  a  cost  of  $13,000.    This  building,  which 

rests  upon  brick  foundations,  is  55  feet  by  60  feet,  and  has,  at  the  north  and  south  ends,  two 

Xjs,  each  10  feet  by  35  feet    On  the  first  floor  are  four  large  school-rooms,  all  of  which  can 

be  converted  into  one  when  desired,  by  means  of  sliding  doors  and  windows.     Four  other 

school-rooms  and  an  ante-room  are  on  the  second  floor.     All  of  these  rooms  have  high  coil- 

iD^s,  and  are  well  lighted,  and  furnished  with  substantial  desks,  seats,  black-boards,  &c. 

A  ^staircase  at  each  end  furniKhes  ready  egress  from  the  upper  story.     On  the  east  side  of 

this  building  stands  the ''Teachers*  Home,'' a  neat  ai^d  comfortably  arranged  two-story 

frame  house,  erected  by  the  astiociation  at  a  cost  of  $3,000.     There  are  GuO  pupils  in  the 

institution,  which  is  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  O.  W.  Dimick,  assisted  by  nine  female  teachers, 

eight  of  whutu  are  white  and  one  colored. 

THE  LEWIS  SCHOOL,   MACON. 

The  Lewis  School,  at  Macon,  was  dedicated,  with  appropriate  exercises,  to  Qod,  and  to 

the  Ohristian  education  of  thejreed  people  of  Georgia,  on  the  *<j()th  day  of  March,  1860.     It 

is  OAmed  in  honor  of  General  John  R  Lewis,  inspector  of  the  Frcedmen*s  Bureau,  and  is  a 

handsome  two-story  building  80  feet  long  by  tiO  in  width,  affording  accommodations  for  over 

500  paptts.    The  school- rooms  are  neatly  finished  with  Georgia  pine,  and  furnished  with 

cherrjr  desks,  and  all  the  other  mo.st  approved  modern  educational  appliances.     With  a 

corps   of  teachers,  intelligent,  refined,  and  thoroughly  capable,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 

JLe-w^is  School  will  justly  continue  to  be,  as  it  is  now  the  pride  of  its  founders  and  of  the 

colored  people  of  Macon. 
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dumber  of  sehooU,  teachtrs,  and  pupil$ — 1865-*68. 
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ILLINOIS. 

Out  of  a  total  popnlatiop  of  1,711,951  in  1860  there  wereratarned  7,628  free  colored  inhabi- 
tants. By  the  constitation  of  1847  the  right  of  suffrage  is  restricted  to  white  male  citizens, 
and  the  benefits  of  the  school  law  are  by  implication  extended  exclusively  to  children  of  white 
parents.  Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  in  his  exhaastivo,  elaborate,  and  every  way  excellent 
report  as  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  submitted  to  the  governor  Decemlier  ir>,  J 068, 
introduces  the  subject  of  schools  for  the  colored  population,  as  follows : 

**  The  number  of  colored  persons  in  the  State  under  21  years  of  age,  as  reported  for  1867, 
was  8,962,  and  the  number  reported  for  18(38  was  9,781.  The  number  between  the  ages  of 
6  and  21  yearn,  or  of  lawful  school  age,  was  in  18(57,  5.492,  and  in  1868  the  number  of  school- 
going'  colored  children  reported  in  the  State  was  6,210.  •  •  • 

**  I  have  made  every  effort  to  obtain  reliable  statistics  in  respect  to  this  element  of  our  popu- 
lation, but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  actual  number  of  colored  persons  in  (he 
State  is  much  greater  than  is  exhibited  in  the  above  statement.     As  children  of  color  are  not 
iDcluded  in  the  numerical  basis  upon  which  either  the  c<unty  superintendent  or  the  township 
trustees  apportion  the  school  fund,  there  is  no  special  or  pecuniary  motive  to  care  and  dili- 
gence in  taking  this  census,  as  there  id  in  taking  that  of  white  childien,  as  previously  shown. 
Indifference  and  other  causes  have  alto  operat**d,  in  some  portions  of  the  State,  to  pievent 
a  fiithful  effort  to  collect  and  report  the  desired  information  in  regard  to  these  people.  Taking; 
the  figures  as  reported  and  comparing  them,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  colored 
peraous  under  21  has  increased  1,505,  or  over  J  8  per  centum,  in  the  last  two  years  ;  and  that 
the  number  between  6  and  21  has  increased  J, 279,  or  26  per  centum.    I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  actual  number  of  colored  children  in  the  State,  between  6  and  21,  is  at  least  7,U0O,  and 
probably  more.     Indeed  this  is  demonstrated  from  the  statintics  which  are  given.     Thenum- 
oer  under  21   reported  is  9,781.     Of  these,  the  number  nnder  six  must  be  deducted.     The 
ratio  of  6  to  21  is  two-sevenths ;  hence,  the  number  between  6  and  21  should  be  very  nearly 
five^sevenths  of  the  whole  number  under  21 ;  but  five-Revenths  of  9.781  is  6.987,  being  an 
inconisiderable  fraction  nnder  7,000.     While,   for  reasons  previously  given,  the  number 
r<^ported  as  under  21  is  undoubtedly  too  small,  yet,  being  more  easily  taken  than  the  namber 
between  6  and  21,  it  is  no  doubt  the  more  nearly  correct  of  the  two.    At  all  events,  it  ia  not 
too  large,  and  it  there  are  9,731  colored  people  in  the  State  under  21,  it  is  absolute^  certain 
that  there  are  not  less  than  7,000  between  6  and  21,  being  a  little  less  than  one  per  £ntam  of 
the  number  of  white  children  between  the  same  ages." 

**  In  remarking  upon  the  condition  of  these  people  in  respect  to  school  privileges,  in  the  last 
biennial  report,  the  following  language  was  used  :  '  For  the  education  of  these  6,000  colorcni 
children  the  general  school  law  o(  the  State  makes,  virtually,  no  provision.  By  tbc  dis* 
criminating  terms  employed  throitghout  the  statute,  it  is  plainly  tne  intention  to  exclnOo 
them  from  a  joint  participation  in  the  benefits  of  the  free  school  system.  Except  as  reierrv^ 
to  by  the  terms  which  imply  exclusion,  and  in  one  brief  section  of  the  act,  they  are  wholl  v- 
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ifTDored  in  all  the  common  school  legfiHlation  of  the  State.  The  purport  of  that  one  section 
(the  80th)  is  that  the  amount  of  all  school  (axe.i  collected  from  persons  of  color  shall  be  paid 
back  to  them  ;  it  does  not  say  what  use  shall  be  made  of  the  money  so  refunded,  although 
the  intention  (if  there  was  any)  may  be  presumed  to  be  that  it  should  be  used  for  separate 
schoolit  for  colored  children.  But  if  that  was  the  object  it  has  not  be^n  attained,  except  in  a 
few  instances,  for  two  reasons:  first,  the  school  taxes  paid  by  persons  of  color  are  not  gen- 
erally returned  to  them ;  and,  second,  even  when  they  are  refunded,  there  are  not  colored 
children  enough,  except  in  a  few  places,  to  form  separate  schools.  In  some  of  the  cities  and 
larger  towns,  where  the  schools  are  under  special  acts  and  municipal  ordinances,  the  educa- 
tion of  colored  children  is  provided  for  in  a  mannir  worthy  a  just  and  Christian  people ;  and 
in  many  other  instances  the  requirements  of  the  law  are  faithfully  observed,  and  the  efforts  of 
the  colored  people  to  provide  schools  for  their  children  aie  heartily  seconded.  But  the  larger 
portion  of  the  aggregate  number  of  colored  people  in  the  State  are  dispersed  through  the  dif- 
ferent connties  aLd  school  districts,  in  small  gnmpsof  one,  two,  or  three  families,  not  enough 
to  maintain  separate  schools  for  themselves,  even  wiih  the  help  of  the  pittance  paid  for  school 
taxes  by  such  of  them  as  are  property  holders.  This  whole  dispersed  class  of  our  colored 
population  are  without  the  means  of  a  common  school  educntion  tor  their  children  ;  the  law 
does  not  contemplate  their  co-attendance  with  white  children,  and  they  are  without  recourse 
of  any  kind.  I  tnink  it  safe  to  tay  that  at  least  one-lialf  oftbe  6,000  colored  children,  between 
the  ages  of  0  and  ^1,  are  in  this  helpless  condition  with  respect  to  schools.  They  are  trying, 
by  conventions,  petitions,  and  appeals,  to  reach  the  ears  and  hearts  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people  and  the  law-making  power  of  the  (3ta(e,  to  see  if  anything  can  he  done  for  them. 
I  have  tried  to  state  their  case ;  I  think  it  is  a  h^trd  one.  I  commend  the  subject  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  general  assembly,  as  demanding  a  share  of  public  regard.* 

'*  I  desire  again  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  as  1  understand  the  law,  those  people  are 
excluded  from  all  participation  in  the  benefits  (»f  the  public  schools,  except  by  common  con- 
aeut,  or  as  a  matter  of  sufferance.  The  recurrence  throughout  the  statute  of  the  restrictive 
word  *  white'  leaves  no  loom  for  doubt  that  i^was  the  intention  to  provide  for  the  education 
of  white  children  only,  in  the  free  schools  of  the  State,  and  upon  this  principle  the  school 
law  has  been  interpreted,  and  the  system  administered,  from  the  first.  I  approve  the  reso- 
lution adopted  by  tfie  State  Teachers*  Association,  *  that  the  distinctive  word  **  white,"  in 
the  school  law  and  the  dOth  section  of  the  same,  are  contrary  to  the  true  intent  of  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  school  system  U  based,  and  should  be  repealed.'  I  regard  the  longer 
presence  in  the  school  law  of  this  great  and  free  commonwealth,  of  provisions  which  now 
exc'ude  7,000  children  of  lawful  school  age  from  all  the  blessings  of  public  education,  and 
which,  if  not  repealed,  will  continue  to  exclude  them  and  the  thousands  which  may  here- 
af:er  be  added  to  the  number,  as  alike  impolitic  and  unjust;  the  opprobium  and  shame  of  our 
otherwise  noble  system  of  free  schools.  No  State  can  afford  to  defend  or  perpetuate  such 
provisions,  and  least  of  all  the  Stiite  that  holds  the  dust  of  the  fingers  that  wrote  the  pro- 
clamation of  January  1,  1803.  Let  us  expunge  this  \&si  remaining  remnant  of  the  unchris- 
tian *  black  laws'  of  Illinois  and  proclaim  in  the  name  of  God  and  the  Declaration  of 
Independenee,  that  atl  the  school-going  children  of  the  State,  without  distinction,  shall  be 
equally  entitled  to  share  in  the  rich  provisions  of  the  free  school  system.  Nor  need  any  one 
be  scared  by  the  phantom  of  blended  colors  in  the  same  school-room.  The  question  of 
co-sttendance,  or  of  separate  schools,  is  an  entirely  separate  and  distinct  one,  and  may  safely 
he  left  to  be  determined  by  the  respective  districts  and  communities  to  suit  themselves.  In 
many  places  there  will  be  but  one  school  for  all ;  in  many  others  there  will  be  separate 
schools.  That  is  a  matter  of  but  little  importance,  and  one  which  need  not  and  cannot  bo 
regulated  by  legislation.  Only  drive  the  spirit  of  caste  from  its  intrtnchmtnti  in  the  statute, 
l^iving  all  equal  educational  rights  under  tiu  law,  and  the  consequences  will  take  care  of 
themselves." 

COLORED  SCHOOLS  IN  CHICAGO. 

From  the  following  note  of  Mr.  Packard,  superintendent  of  public  schools  in  Chicago, 

addressed  to  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  Indiana,  it  appears  that  the 

ejKperimentof  a  separate  school  for  the  colored  children  was  tried  without  satisfactory  results. 

Vfhy  the  school  was  abolished  by  the  legislature  does  not  appear : 

'*  For  one  year,  1864  and  lBti5,  the  experiment  of  a  separate  colored  school  *vas  tried. 
The  school  was  disorderly  and  much  trouble  existed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school.  The  legis- 
lature in  J8t>4-*5  abolished  this  school,  and  since  that  time  colored  children  have  been 
adiititted  to  the  public  schools  on  an  equality  with  other  children.  Not  a  word  of  complaint 
has  come,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  individual  exceptions,  arising  from  seating  pupils — a 
matter  which  is  easily  remedied.  Colored  children  are  admitted  to  our  high  school :  one 
g^raduated  last  year ;  others  will  graduate  this  year.  All  difficulty  with  the  children  of  color 
has  di>appeared,  except  such  as  may  be  common  to  all  children  who  have  bad  no  better 
advantages  than  themselves  Two  certainly  have  less  frequent  complaints  than  in  the  Be|»arate 
gystem." 
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INDIANA. 

By  the  census  of  186D  the  population  of  Indiana  was  1,350.428,  and  of  this  namber 
1],4*<^ti  were  free  colored ;  and  towards  thii}  c]a.*is  a  violent  and  perbisleut  hostile  legislation 
has  been  pursued  from  the  earliest  history  of  the  State. 

The  c«m8tltutiou  in  1851  provides  that  **  no  negro  or  mulatto  shall  have  the  riphtof  suffrajje" 

and  after  the  date  of  its  adoption,   **no  net^ro  or  mulatto  Kh>ill  come  into  or  setile  in  the 

State/'  and  **aH  contracts  made  with  such    [Hsrsons  are  declared  void  ;"  and  "any  person 

who  shall  employ  such  negro  or  mulatto,  or  otherwise  encourage  him  to  remain  in  the  State, 

shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  thun  $iU  nor  more  than  |5(K),  such  fines  to  bo  appropriated 

to  the  c<>lunization  of  such  negroes  as  desire  to  leave  the  State.*'     The  general  aH>embly  are 

directed  to  pass  laws  to  give  effect  to  these  provisions.     The  utterly  un-Anier'.can,  undemo 

cratic  and   unchristian   character  of  these  provisions  has   been  frequently  exposed,  and 

particularly  by  the  State  siiperintendents  of  public   instruction.     Professor  Hoss,  iu  his 

report  to  the  general  assembly  dated  December  31,  18(30,  remarks: 

**  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  public  sensitiveness  on  this  subject,  hence  conscious  of  the 
difficulty  of  preventing  it.  If  the  time  ever  was  in  Indiana  when  it  was  houe^  iy  believed, 
tliat  the  colored  man  could  be  kept  out  of  the  State  by  striDgcut  legis'atioii.  that  time  has 
passed  and  that  belief  cannot  exist  now,  unless  iu  au  illibeial  or  prejudiced  mind.  The 
severe  logic  of  events  proves  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  These  evcutn  and  agencies,  such 
OS  toe  abolition  of  slavery,  the  enactment  of  the  civil  rights  bill,  the  nuliifit  ation  of  the  l->th 
article  of  ^he  constitution  of  Indiana,  and  the  changed  and  changing  tone  ot  public  senti- 
ment concerning  the  colored  man,  are  all  uf  too  recent  a  date  and  of  too  great  a  magnitude 
to  renuire  prt'sentation  here. 

**  1  herefore,  whereas  it  is  clear,  Prst,  that  the  colored  man  is  to  remain  with  us.  i  «  ,  in  our 
State  ;  second,  that  be  is  being,  and  is  to  be,  clothed  with  newand  larger  powers  of  citissen- 
ship,  it  follows  that  he  is  becoming  a  greater  force  in  both  society  and  the  State.  Any 
force  generated  in,  or  injected  into,  tjie  social  or  political  organism  at  once  suggesU  the 
necessity  of  guidance  or  control ;  uncontrolled,  evil  if  not  ruin  will  ensue.  Hut  in  a  piipular 
government  like  ours,  human  force  in  the  aspect  now  under  consideration  is  mont  easily  con- 
tro  led  for  the  good  «*f  society  and  the  State  when  the  partv  possessing  and  exerting  such 
force  is  educated.  The  constitution  of  our  ^^tate  broadly  and  explicitly  recognizes  the  above 
truth  as  applied  to  governments.  The  constitution  holds  the  iollowiog:  *  knowledge  and 
learning  generally  ditfused  throughout  a  community,  being  essential  (italicizing  mim*)  to 
the  preservation  of  a  free  government,'  it  bi-com«'s  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  provide  a 
system  of  common  schools  and  other  means  of  securitg  popular  intelligence,  also  to  encour- 
age *  moral,  intellectual,  and  scientifii:  improvement.' 

*  Theiefore,  the  above  granted  true,  it  follows  that  the  welfare  of  the  government,  t.  e.,  the 
State,  requires  the  education  of  all  the  community,  hence  of  the  colored  man.  A  non- 
sequitur  can  hardly  be  pleaded  hero  by  spying  the  negro  is  not  a  citizen.  If  such  were  true, 
it  is  not  material  to  the  argument,  as  the  constitution  speaks  not  narrowly  ol  citizens  only, 
but  of  members  of  community  in  general.  Hence  under  the  narrowcot  logic  and  most  pre- 
judiced definition  of  terms,  the  constitution  includes  the  colored  man  as  au  element  of  that 
community  throughout  which  *  knowledge  and  learning  are  to  bo  diffused.'  Therefore,  the 
above  true,  the  constitution  seems  clearly  to  couteinphtte  the  education  of  col* >ied  child !*«&. 

**'  Kut,  granting  the  above  all  true,  we  are  iu  the  lowtT  stoiy  of  the  arguuieut,  nauiely,  among 
policies  and  expediencies,  which  look  to  the  *  preseiTation  of  a  free  giivernnient.'  Let 
none  suppo.-e  that  I  do  not  regard  this  a  great,  a  glorious  object.  It  is  both  great  and 
glorious,  yet  justice  may  be  as  ^leaL  and  glorious. 

**The  question  occurs,  how  fur  justice  will  sustain  the  State  in  closing,  or  at  least  refusinf^ 
to  open,  tiie  avenues  of  knowledge  to  the  eager  minds  of  several  thousand  members  of  the 
community. 

**  iudependent  of  recent  events.  I  submit  that  these  children  are  as  clearly  entitled  to  their 
share  of  the  congressional  township  revenue  as  any  children  iu  the  State.  Congress  in 
granting  this  land  did  not  use  the  now  ambiguous  term  *  citizen,'  but  the  plainer  term 
*  inhabitant,'  saying  that  '  section  numbered  Mi  in  every  township  «  •  «  shall  be 
granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  such  township  for  the  u.«e  of  schools.'  Consequently,  every 
colored  child  resident  of  the  State,  bHng  an  *  inh.ibitaut*  of  some  one  of  the  eougressiouRl 
townships,  is  entitled  to  its  pro  rata  of  the  congres.Monal  revenue  of  that  town.ship. 

**  Second  and  higher,  I  8uppo.He  it  will  be  granted  that  there  arc  claims  higher  than  the 
claims  ot  mere  inhabitancy,  nauiely  the  claims  of  b  human  being  as  such,  'i'he  claims  of  a 
colored  man  aie  the  claims  of  a  human  being  wiih  human  roponsibilities,  huuiau  aspira- 
tions, with  human  hope^  and  sympathies,  and  bearing  as  othi^rs  bear,  marred  by  sin,  the 
image  of  his  Creator.     Hence  both  State  p.jlicy  and  ju>tice  say  that  he  should  be  e(lucatc?<l. 

**  Deference  to  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  public  opinion  may  .say,  wail  for  a  more  oppor- 
tune time.    If  it  be  tiue  that  this  be  not  the  time,  the  time  is  coming,  and  coming  surely  if 
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nol  fipeedily.  'ThemilUof  God  grind  slowly,  bat  surely/  Justice,  like  truth,  bides  her 
time,  but  execut4>8  her  mifision. 

"irtbe  iegi»ature  shall  deem  it  wise  to  inatign rate  a  movement  looking,  to  the  above  end, 
I  would  respt'ctfuliy  submit  the  following  in  aid  of  this  result : 

**  I .  That  the  Bcho«'}  trustees  ofx'n  separate  schools  for  colored  children  when  a  given  number 
of  such  children  of  schiK)!  age  reside  within  attending  distance.  Probably  that  number  could 
not  safely  bo  less  than  15. 

*•  2.  In  case  in  any  neighborhood  the  nnmber  of  children  be  less  than  15,  then  the  distribu- 
tive share  of  revetino  due  each  colored  child  shall  be  set  apart  for  the  education  of  such  child 
in  such  manuer  as  the  proper  ^choul  trustee  shall  provide. 

*'  3.  Make  it  specially  obligatory  upi»n  the  trustee  to  make  some  provision  for  theeducation 
of  the  childien  to  the  extent  of  the  money  set  apart  for  the  same,  as  provided  in  case 
second.'* 

Mr.  Hobbs,  in  his  annual  report  submitted  December  31, 1668,  remarks: 

*'  We  cannot  avoid  the  grave  consideration,  that  there  is  a  large  colored  population  in  the 
State  who  have  hitherto  submitted  patiently  to  the  ordeal  of  adverse  public  sentiment  and 
the  force  of  our  statutes,  in  being  denied  participation  in  the  benefits  of  our  public  school 
fundft,  while  at  the  same  time  no  bar  can  be  discovered  to  their  natural  and  constitutional 
right  to  them.  By  the  grants  of  Congress,  whence  ntainly  we  deiive  the>e  funds,  no  exclu- 
si'tu  is  made.  They  weie  evidently  designed  fur  the  citizens  of  the  btate  without  rvgard  to 
color.  Whatever  additions  our  States  muy  have  made,  they  are  still  known  as  one  *  common 
school  fund  *  Out  whatever  distinctions  may  have  been  made  in  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  citizens  by  our  laws,  they  hnve  been  set  aside  by  the  emendatinns  of  our  national  con- 
stitution and  the  'ci\il  rights  bill.'  All  citizens  are  noW  equal  before  the  law.  Colored 
citizens,  while  hitherto  depiived  of  their  natural  and  couHtiiutional  rights,  have  been  subject 
to  the  npfciat  school  tax  for  township  purposes  in  common  with  white  citizens,  and  have  thus 
paid  their  proportion  of  expense  for  building  school-houses  for  white  children  After  being 
denied  all  privilege  to  the  school  funds  and  thus  taxed,  they  have  been  under  the  necessity 
of  levying  on  them>elves  an. additional  tax  to  build  their  own  school-houses  and  for  the 
entire  coAt  of  their  tui  iun.     The  historian  will  fiud  this  a  dark  chapter  in  our  history. 

**  Whatever  elements  of  ignorance  and  incompetency  the  population  of  a  State  may  contain, 
is  .«o  much  that  may  damage  its  prosperity  and  safety.  How  can  we  inspire  these  people 
with  giatitud'^  and  patriotism,  and  win  them  to  the  support  of  law  and  virtue,  when  we  repel 
them  by  cold  indifference  and  deny  theui  their  natural  and  constitutional  rights  /" 

To  reach  a  safe  decision,  founded  on  the  experience  of  other  States,  as  to  the  true  policy 
of  dealing  with  this  portion  of  the  population,  the  superintendent  ascertained  by  correspond- 
ence the  practice  of  other  free  States  iu  this  regard,  and  finds  that  **  Illinois  and  Indiana 
are  alone  of  States  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line"  in  denying  educational  privileges  to 
colored  citizens,  and  urges  that  **  the  deeply  seated  prejudices  in  the  minds  of  many  citizens 
should  yield  to  duty,  justice,  and  humanity." 

IOWA. 

Iowa  bad  in  1860  a  population  of  674,913  inhabitanta,  of  whom  1,069  were  free  blacks. 
By  the  constitution  of  1857  the  right  of  suffrage  was  limited  to  white  male  citizens;  "but 
by  sundry  amendments,"  writes  the  late  Franklin  D.  Wells,  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  to  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  Indiana,  *'  to  our  State  constitution  submitted 
to  the  people,  and  by  them  adopted  at  the  election  on  the  3d  of  November,  1868,  by  neariy 
30,000  majority,  a  man's  rights  and  privileges  are  no  longer  determined  by  the  color  of  his 
skin.  Colored  citizens  of  Iowa  are  entitled  k>  vote,  to  hold  office,  and  hold  property  ;  are  a  part 
of  the  militia,  and  are  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  our  public  school  system  on  the  same  foot- 
ing with  white  citizens.  Wherever  the  word  ''white'  occurred  in  the  constitution  it  has 
been  stricken  out." 

KANSAS. 

In  1860  Kansas  had  a  population  of  107,206,  of  which  number  625  were  free  colored  per- 
sons. 

By  the  constitution  adopted  July  t29,  1861,  the  right  of  suffrage  is  restricted  to  white 
znaie  persons;  but  the  first  school  law  provides  that  equal  educational  advantages  *'  shall  be 
extended  to  all  children  in  the  State."  A  clause  in  the  law  leaves  it  to  the  discretion  of  the 
l>oarU  of  directors  to  establish  separate  schools  for  the  colored  children ;  but  the  legislature, 
in  lei67,  provided  that  when  any  children  are  denied  admittance  to  a  public  school  by  vote 
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or  action  of  the  directors,  the  xnembers  of  such  board  shall  each  pay  a  fine  of  $100  for  any 
sehool  month  the  children  are  thos  excluded. 

The  people  of  this  State  have  from  its  earliest  settlement  been  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
freedom ;  and  their  legislation  in  reference  to  educational  matters  has  consequeutly  been 
free  from  invidious  discriminations  as  to  the  several  races.     Their  schools  are  generally  open 
to  black  and  to  white  children  alike ;  and  it  is  only  at  a  few  points,  where  large  numbers  of 
negro  emigrants  are  to  be  found,  that  schools  fi>r  colored  children  exist  separately.    About 
15  of  these  schools  have  been  established  and  maintained  through  benevolent  agencies; 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  American  Missionary  Association,  the  Michigan  and 
the    Northwestern  branches  of  the  American  Freedmen*s  Union    Commission,   and  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  old  school.    The  last  of  these,  operating 
through  a  staudiug  committee  originally  formed  in  1804,  and  reorganized  in  (he  foUuwiug 
year,  has  labored  with  praiseworthy  efficiency  not  only  in  this  State  but  also  in  Tennessee, 
Virginia,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Arkansas,  and  the  D'lstriciof 
Columbia.     Its  mission  in  Kansas  is  located  at  Quindaro,  where,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Rev.  £.  BlacUy,  D.  D., 

THE  QUINDARO  HIGH  SCHOOL 

baa  been  established.    This  institution,  situated  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Missouri  river, 
and  on  the  line  of  the  Pacific  railroad,  is  readily  accessible  from  every  quarter.     In  the  &ce 
of  great  discouragements  it  has  gone  quietly  forward,  and  had,  at  the  date  of  ita  last  eata- 
k>gue,  180  students,  95  of  whom  were  males  and  b5  females.    Colonel  F.  A.  Seeiy,  the 
superintendent  of  education  under  the  Freedmen^s  Bureau,  In  speaking  of  this  institution 
Bays:  '*In  respect  to  orderly  conduct,  thoroughness  of  instruction,  and  advancement  In 
study,  this  school  is  unsurpassed."     It  is  the  purpose  of  its  trustees  to  establi&h  a  depart- 
ment of  theological  instruction,  and  to  this  end  they  are  desirous  to  secure   the  services  of 
an  efficient  teacher  in  that  branch.    The  property  of  the  institution,  valued  at  ^,200,  con- 
sists at  present  of  a  commodious  seminary  building  and  three  dwelling  boases  for  teachers. 
Besides  this,  the  trustees  hope  to  secure  200  acres  of  land,  so  aa  to  add  a  manual  labor  featuro 
to  their  promising  institution. 

KENTUCKY. 

Ont  of  a  population  of  1,555,634,  in  1860,  336,167  were  blacks,  and  of  these  10,684  were 
free  and  225,483  were  slaves. 

In  1738  Kentucky  was  included  in  what  was  then  formed  into  the  county  of  Augn8ta,^n 
Virginia.  In  1769  Botetourt  county  was  cut  off  from  the  county  of  Augusta ;  in  1772  Fin- 
castle  was  cut  off  from  Botetourt ;  and  in  1776,  the  first  year  of  the  commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia, Fincastle  was  divided  into  three  counties,  Washington,  Montgomery,  aud  Kentucky, 
the  latter  constituting  what  is  now  the  State,  and  which  was  originally  the  huuting  and  bat- 
tle ground  of  the  savages,  north  snd  south,  from  whom  it  received  the  nanae  Cane-tuck-ee, 
signifying  "  the  dark  and  bloody  ground.'* 

In  the  compact  with  Virginia,  in  1789,  by  which  Kentucky  was  empowered  to  originate 
an  independent  State,  *'  free  male  inhabitants  above  the  sge  of  *Z\  years"  ^were  designated 
as  electors  v  and  the  constitution,  adopted  June  1,  18U0,  declared  "every  free  male  citizen, 
negroes,  mulattoes,  and  Indians  excepted.*'  of  the  age  of  21  years,  to  be  elc^ctora.  It  also 
prohibited  the  emancipation  of  slaves  by  the  general  assembly,  without  the  consent  of  the 
owner,  but  gave  to  slaves  the  right  of  '*an  impartial  trial  by  a  petty  jury^^'  in  charge  of 
felony. 

The  first  legislation  in  the  State,  on  the  subject  of  the  colored  people,  declared  that  no  per- 
sons should  be  slaves  in  the  State,  except  those  who  were  slaves  on  the  17th  of  October,  1785, 
and  their  descendants ;  and  in  other  respects  the  laws  were  essentially  the  same  as  those  of 
Virginia,  in  relation  to  the  colored  population,  until  1792.  In  1816,  and  also  in  1830,  strin- 
gent laws  were  enacted  to  prevent  cruelty  in  the  treatment  of  slaves,  and  in  1833  the  import- 
ation of  slaves  was  forbidden  under  a  penalty  of  $600  for  each  offense.  No  laws  are  found 
on  the  statute  books  of  Kentucky  forbiddiig  the  instruction  of  slaves. 
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In  1830  a  school  system  was  established,  by  which  school  districts  had  the  power  to  tax 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district  for  scliool  purposes.  In  this  provision  the  property  of  colored 
people  was  included,  although  they  could  not  vote  uor  have  the  benefits  of  the  school. 
The  provision  for  a  full  tax  not  exceeding  50  cents  was,  however,  confined  to  **  every  tekii$ 
male  inhabitant  over  20  years  of  age;  but  the  right  to  vote  in  the  school  district  meeting 
Was  in  certain  cases  extended  to  white  females  over  21  years  of  age.  The  Revised  Statutes 
of  J852  provided  that  **  any  widow,  having  a  child  between  six  and  18  years  of  age  should 
be  allowed  to  vote  in  person,  or  by  written  proxy."  But  colored  children  were  excluded 
from  the  district  school,  even  though  their  parents  were  taxed  for  its  support. 

In  1864  the  school  laws  were  revised,  but  the  benefits  of  the  system  were  still  confined  to 
free  vrhMe  children.  In  1807,  however,  an  act  was  passed  and  approved  March  9,  **  for  the 
benefit  of  the  negroes  and  mulattoes'*  of  the  State,  providing  that  all  taxes  collected  from 
negroes  and  mulattoes  shall  be  set  apart  and  cousntute  a  separate  fund  for  their  use,  one- 
half,  if  necessary,  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  their  paupers  and  the  remainder  to  the 
education  of  their  children.  An  additional  tax  of  $2  was  also  to  be  levied  upon  every  male 
negro  IB  years  of  age,  for  this  fund.  Separate  schools  may  be  established  in  each  district, 
for  the  support  of  which  they  are  to  receive  their  proportion  of  the  appropriate  fund.  As  to 
the  operation  of  this  law  the  State  superiotendent,  (Z.  F.  Smith,)  in  his  annual  report,  dated 
March  25,  1868,  remarks  as  follows : 

'*The  new  law,  approved  March  9,  1867,  has  not  operated  to  the  satisfaction  of  its 
framers,  as  was  hoped.  I  think  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  one  of  our  commis- 
sioners explains  the  chief  ground  of  difficulty  : 

**  *  There  were  no  colored  schools  taught  in  my  county  in  1867,  under  the  supervision  of 
trustees  ;  consequently  none  reported.  I'he  trustees  have  all  been  apprised  of  the  fact  that 
the  law  makeo  it  their  duty  t«  have  colored  schools  taught.  But  they  reply  **  the  law  says 
they  may  have,  but  don*t  say  they  ahall  have,  colored  schools  taught  in  their  districts."  The 
trustees  therefore  are  perfectly  indifferent  in  regard  to  colored  schools.'" 

"Tbere  is  nothing  obligatory  in  the  law  making  the  trustees  rcsuonsible  for  neglecting  its 
enforcement.  Tliey  have  no  personal  interest  in  its  operations,  and  to  leave  its  execution  to 
the  chance  impulses  of  the  spirit  of  philanthropy  is  a  very  doubtful  reliance  for  the  applicar 
tion  of  a  general  law.  The  difficulties  are  magnified,  also,  by  the  fact  that  there  exists  yet 
in  some  quarters  much  of  moibid  and  unreasonable  prejudice  against  legislating  in  any  way 
for  the  benefit  of  the  colored  population,  and  especially  for  the  education  of  their  children. 
Trustees  do  not  like  always  to  encounter  this  prejudice,  especially  when  they  conclude  that 
they  have  no  personal  interest  in  so  doing,  and  the  law  is  left  to  become  a  dead  letter. 

'*l  prepareo  some  amendments  to  the  law,  which,  I  thought,  would  make  it  practicable 
and  efficient ;  but  these  did  not  seem  to  meet  the  approval  generally  of  the  Jegislaturs,  and 
were  not  adopted.  But  another  ameudment  was  introduced,  and  became  a  law,  which 
requires  all  the  revenues  from  taxes  collected  of  negroes  and  mulattoes  to  be  used,  first,  for 
pauper  purposes ;  and,  if  there  shoulil  be  any  excess,  for  school  purposes.  The  amendment 
IS  published  as  part  of  thi^  report.  With  the  embarrassing  provisions  of  the  original  law, 
it  viriually  destroys  the  prHcitcability  of  existing  legislation  to  furnish  the  colored  people 
^wiMi  any  educational  advantages.  I  think  there  is  little  hope  of  accomplishing  anything 
for  the  education  of  the  negroes  until  a  law,  independent  of  any  pauper  scheme,  is  passed, 
and  the  execution  of  such  law  left,  in  ita  details,  to  agencies  from  among  their  own  people.*' 

SCHOOLS  FOE  FREEDMEN. 

The  attempts  to  establish  schools  for  colored  children  have  encountered  greater  obstacles, 
perhaps,  in  Kentucky  than  in  any  other  of  the  former  slave  States.  A3  it  did  not  engage  in 
the  rebellion  as  a  State,  slavery  only  ceased  there  upon  the  official  announcement,  on  the  10th 
day  of  December,  1865;  and  until  then  no  colored  child  withiu  its  limits  was  by  law  per- 
xnitted  to  go  to  school.  On  account  of  its  quan  loyalty,  the  Freedmen^s  Bureau  has  had  but 
little  power  there,  while  the  opposition  prompted  by  intense  local  prejudice  to  the  education 
of  the  blacks  has  deterred  northern  benevolent  societies  from  sending  their  teachers  to  a 
qnarter  where  they  could  not  expect  adequate  protection.  Then,  too,  the  freed  men  who  had 
eollstDd  in  great  numbers  in  the  Union  army  returned  to  their  homes  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
with  a  manful  worthiness  well  attested  by  courage  on  the  battle-field,  and  by  their  eager 
deaire  for  mental  improvement,  but  hampered  by  a  degree  of  poverty  that  hindered  them  in 
vMijay  instances  from  doing  auy thing  to  secure  instructioh  for  themselves  or  their  childrefn. 
in  spit«  of  aU  these  obstacles,  tho  educational  work  which  had  been  begun  in  the  camps 
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of  colored  troops,  at  such  brief  intervals  hs  are  afTorded  by  a  soldicr^s  life,  foaud  its  contina- 
ance,  on  the  return  of  peace  |ind  the  subsequent  proclamation  of  liberty.  More  than  30 
schools  with  an  attendance  of  over  4,000  pupils  were  soon  in  opeiation  at  di6ferent  puiuts  in 
the  State.  Most  of  these  schools  were  taught  by  colored  teachers,  and  inainly  supported  by 
the  freed  people  themselves.  In  Lexington,  Frankfort,  Danville,  and,  peihaps,  one  or  two 
other  places,  public  opinion  looked  somewhat  favorably  upon  this  innovation;  but  else- 
where great  opposition  to  it  was  manifested  not  only  in  opprobrions  words,  but  often  in  acts 
of  violence.  Still,  in  the  face  of  all  these  discouragements,  the  work  of  enlightenment  weiit 
on  increasing,  until,  at  the  close  of  the  school-year  in  IBGS,  178  schools  were  reported  in  Ken- 
tucky, with  an  enrolment  of  8,189  pupils. 

For  a  time  it  seemed  that  liberal  views  would  influence  the  legislation  of  this  State  in 
behalf  of  the  education  of  its  freedmen.  By  au  act  approved  February  16,  1"^,  it  was  pro- 
vided that  I  he  taxes  collected  from  r.egroes  and  niulattoes  should  be  **  set  apart  as  a  separate 
fund  for  their  use,  one-half,  if  necessary,  to  go  to  the  support  of  tbeir  paupers,  and  the 
remainder  to  the  education  of  their  children."  Under  this  law,  which  permitted  separate 
schools  for  colored  children,  but  failed  to  make  their  establishment  obligatory,  a  few  hundred 
dollars  were  appropriated  in  accordance  with  its  provisions,  during  the  year  following  its 
enactment.  In  1867,  it  was  amended  so  as  to  entitle  each  colored  child  attending  school  for 
at  least  three  months  duiing  the  year  to  receive  $2  50  f.om  taxes  collected  within  its  county. 
But  the  assembly  of  IS&^J  rescinded  the  doings  of  the  preceding  assemblies  and  directed  that 
all  taxes  collected  from  negroes  and  mulattoes  should  be  devoted  only  to  the  support  of  their 
paupers. 

It  is  well  that  in  this  desert  there  is  an  oasis  or  two  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon.  Such  an 
oasis  is 

BEREA  COLLEGE. 

Berea  College  was  established  in  Madison  county  in  1858,  and  which  was  an  outgrowth 
of  the  missionary  work  of  the  Rev.  John  G.  Fee,  a  native  Kentuckian,  and  of  his  co-labor- 
ers, under  the  care  of  the  American  Missionary  Association.  From  its  commencement  its 
founders  took  quiet  but  firm  ground  against  the  spirit  of  caste  ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  in  the  popular  agitation  consequent  on  the  John  Brown  raid  this  school 
fell  a  prey  to  lawless  fanaticism.  Its  teachers  were  driven. iuto  exile  and  its  students  scat- 
tered. The  rebellion  soon  followed  ;  and,  after  the  war  which  crushed  out  both  the  rebellion 
and  slavery,  its  cause,  most  of  the  Berea  exiles  returned  to  their  homes.  The  school  was 
re-opened  January  1,  1866;  and,  although  its  trustees  steadfastly  adhered  to  their  position 
not  to  tolerate  distinctions  of  color  and  race,  its  success  has  exceeded  ihe  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  its  friends.  The  last  catalogue  showed  301  students  in  attendance,  about  one-third 
of  whom  were  white,  and  the  remainder  colored. 

Berea  College  has  an  able  corps  of  instructors,  made  up  as  follows,  viz  :  Rev.  J.  G.  Fee, 
A.  M.,  president  and  lecturer  on  Biblical  Antiquities  and  the  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

Rev.  J  A.  R.  Rogers,  A.  M.,  principal,  and  teacher  of  Latin  and  Mathematics. 

Rev.  W.  E.  Lincoln,  teacher  of  Greek,  Rhetoric,  &c. 

Teachers :  Mrs.  Louie  M.  Lincoln,  Miss  Eliza  M.  Snedeker,  Miss  Louisa  Kaiser,  Miss  Jen- 
nie Donaldson. 

THE  ELY  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  LOUISVILLE. 

The  Ely  normaJ  school  was  formally  dedicated  April  6,  1868,  with  appropriate  exercisest 
including  addresses  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Hayward,  Cravath,  Right  Rev.  B.  B.  Smith,  Bishop 
of  Kentucky,  the  Hon.  Bland  Ballard,  the  Hon.  James  Speed,  and  others.  It  received  ita 
name  in  compliment  to  General  John  Ely,  who,  as  chief  superintendent  of  freedmen *8 
affairs,  first  organized  the  bureau  in  this  State,  and  by  faithful  labors  in  behalf  of  thefreed^ 
men,  both  in  redressing  their  wrongs  and  in  securing  their  just  prerogatives,  had  merited 
their  lasting  gratitude.    . 

-  This  school  is  delightfully  situated.  It  is  located  on  a  corner  lot  having  one  front  of  100 
feet  on  Broadway,  the  finest  street *in  the  city,  and  another  oT  220  feet  on  14th  street.  In 
point  of  convenience  and  simple  architectural  beauty  the  building  has  no  superior  in  the 
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dty.  It  18  a  two-storied  structnre,  built  of  the  best  quality  of  brick,  is  50  by  70  feet  in 
extent,  and  contains  nine  ro^tms  saitabiy  furnished  for  its  purposes.  The  total  cost  of  this 
handsome  property  was  $20,000,  of  which  sum  the  ^vemment  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$12,300. 

This  institntion  is  under  the  control  of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  and  has  an 
attendance  of  over  400  pupils.  Mr.  A.  H.  Robbins,  a  graduate  of  Oberlin  College  is  its 
superintendent. 

The  following  tables,  prepared  by  Professor  Vashon,  g^ve  the  number  of  scholars  and 
attendance,  as  well  as  teachers  and  ntudies  for  ld67-'6d. 

Table  giving  the  number  of  schools,  teachers^  scholars,  and  attendance, 
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76 

Table  showing  the  number  in  different  studies,  and  cost  of  maintaining  schools. 
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$31,763 
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LOUISIANA. 


By  the  census  of  1860  there  were  708,002  inhabitants,  of  whom  nearly  one-half  were  blacks, 
▼iz :  3.^1, 7c6  siaven,  and  ld,647  free ;  a  total  of  ;)50,:{73. 

By  the  treaty  of  Paris,  April  30,  180.3,  for  the  purchase  of  the  province  of  Louisiana,  it  was 
stipulated  that  **  the  inhabitauts  of  the  ceded  territory  **  should  be  admitted  to  **  all  the  rights, 
advantages,  and  immunities  \)i  citizens  of  the  United  States."  As  early  as  January,  ldU5,  a 
law  was  enacted  by  the  territorial  legislature  of  Orleans,  containing  a  provision  as  to  the 
mode  of  selling  slaves  at  auction  ;  and  in  May  of  that  year  an  act  was  parsed  '*  for  the  pun* 
ishment  of  crimes  and  tnisdeaieanori*,"  which  declared  that  nothing  in  the  act  slum  id  be 
construed  to  extend  to  Hlaves,  but  that  th^y  should  be  punished  for  the  specified  offenses 
by  "the  laws  of  Spain  for  regulating  her  colonies.*'  The  "  Black  Code,**  approved  June  7, 
18(Mi,  was  rigorous,  but  protected  slaves  from  outrage.  By  it  slaves  were  to  have  the  enjoy- 
ment of  Sundays  ;  or,  if  employed,  to  receive  50  cents  a  day  But  by  the  same  code  it  was 
declared  thiit  **  no  slave  can  possess  anything  in  his  own  right  or  dispose  of  the  proceeds  of 
hitf  industry  without  the  consent  of  his  master.**  No  slave  was  permitted  to  go  out  of  the 
plantation  to  wtiich  he  beloog«'d  without  written  pei mission,  under  a  penalty  of  20  lashes. 
>''ree  people  of  color  were  never  *'  to  presume  to  conceive  themselves  equal  to  the  whites; 
but  they  ought  to  yield  to  them  in  every  occasion,  and  never  speak  to  or  answer  them  dis- 
respectfully,** under  the  penalty  of  imprisonment,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  offense;'* 
/or  the  third  offense  of  striking  a  white  man,  the  slave  might  suffer  death. 

In  l8U  a  law  was  passed  torbidding  any  free  negro  or  mulatto  to  settle  in  the  Territory, 
or  remain  in  it  more  than  two  weeks  after  coming  into  it  from  another  State ;  and  as  apenalty, 
i/unab  e  to  pay  the  fine  and  costs,  he  was  to  be  sold  to  pay  them. 

Louisiana  was  admitted  into  the  Union  April  30,  1H12,  and  in  September  of  that  year  ar 
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act  was  passed  authorizing  the  organization  of  **a  corps  of  militia,"  from  among  the  free 
Creoles  who  had  paid  a  State  tax.  The  commander  or  the  corps  was  to  bo  a  white  man,  and 
the  corps  was  to  consist  of  four  companies  of  64  men  each.  In  Januarj,  1815,  *'an  anxil- 
iarv  troop  of  free  men  of  color"  was  authorized  to  be  raised  in  the  parish  of  Natchitoches,  not 
exceeding  HO  men,  who  were  to  furnish  themselves  with  arms  and  horses.  Each  member  of 
the  corps  was  to  be  the  owner  or  the  son  of  the  owner  **  of  some  real  property  of  the  value  of 
at  least  ^150.*'  In  1830  the  prohibitions  of  the  act  of  1814  against  the  immign;tion  of  free 
people  of  color  were  re-asserted,  with  additional  provisions  of  greater  rigor.  This  act  also 
provided  that  whoever  should  **  write,  print,  publish,  or  distribute  anything  having  a  tendency 
to  produce  discontent  among  the  free  colored  population,  or  insubordination  among  the 
slaves,"  should,  on  conviction,  be  imprisoned  "at  hard  labor  for  life,  or  suffer  death,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court."  Whoever  u^ed  language  having  a  similar  tendency,  or  was  '*  instm- 
mental  in  bringing  into  the  State  any  paper,  book,  or  pamphlet  having  such  tendency," 
was  to  **  suffer  imprisonment  at  hard  labor,  not  less  than  three  years  nor  more  than  21  years, 
or  death,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court."  It  was  also  provided  that  '*  all  persons  who  shall 
teach,  or  permit  or  cause  to  be  taught,  any  slave  to  read  or  write,  shall  be  imprisoned  not 
less  than  one  month  nor  more  than  12  months.'* 

From  the  headquarters,  seventh  military  district,  at  Mobile,  on  the  21st  of  September, 
1814,  General  Andrew  Jackson  addressed  a  proclamation  to  the  free  colored  inhabitants  of 
Louisiana,  inviting  them  to  participate  in  the  military  movements  of  that  section  of  the 
country,  **a8  a  faithful  return  for  the  advantages  enjoyed  under  her  mild  and  equitable  gov- 
ernment," with  the  same  pay  in  bounty  money  and  land  received  by  white  soldiers.  On 
the  18th  of  December  he  reviewed  the  troops,  white  and  colored,  and  in  the  address  calcu- 
lated to  awaken  their  enthusiastic  ardor,  he  said  to  the  C4dorod  soldiers:  **I  expected  much 
from  you,  for  I  was  not  uninformed  of  those  qualities  which  must  render  you  so  formidable 
to  an  invading  foe.  I  knew  that  you  could  endure  hunger  and  thirst,  and  all  the  hardships 
of  war.  I  knew  that  you  loved  the  land  of  your  nativity,  and  that,  like  ourselvas,  you  had 
to  defend  all  that  is  most  dear  to  man.  But  you  surpass  my  hopes.  I  have  found  in  yoo, 
nnited  to  those  qualities,  that  noble  enthusiasm  which  impels  to  great  deeds." 

In  1847  a  system  of  public  schools  for  **  the  education  of  white  yoath  "  was  established, 
by  which  **  one  mill  on  the  dollar,  upon  the  ad  valorem  amount  of  the  general  list  of  taxable 
property,"  might  be  levied  for  its  support.  The  income  from  the  sale  of  the  public  lands 
donated  by  Congress  was  given  for  the  same  purpose.  In  1857  an  act  was  passed  forbid- 
ding the  emancipation  of  slaves ;  and  this  was  the  last  legislation  on  the  subject  previont 
to  the  rebellion. 

By  the  act  of  January  3,  1864,  the  article  of  the  then  existing  civil  code  which  decUuped 
that  there  were  in  the  State  **  two  classes  of  servants,  to  wit,  free  servants  and  the  slaves*" 
was  changed  so  as  to  declare  *'  there  is  only  one  class  of  servants  in  this  State,  to  wit,  free 
servants."  In  J 867  an  act  establishing  a  system  of  free  schools  in  Baton  Rouge  limited  the 
taxation  for  their  support  and  their  benefits  to  the  white  population.  By  the  constitntion, 
ratified  April  23,  1868,  all  discrimination  based  on  race,  color,  or  previous  condition,  are  pro- 
hibited in  the  public  schools.  Under  the  operations  of  this  provision  (70,000  were  appro- 
priated to  the  support  of  schools  for  colored  children. 

FREEDMEN*8  SCHOOLS. 

For  the  following  acconnt  and  tables  of  the  schools  for  colored  children  in  Louisiana,  since 
1665,  we  are  indebted  to  Professor  Vashon: 

Prior  to  the  rebellion  the  only  schools  for  colored  children  in  Louisiana,  were  a  few  private 
ones  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  among  that  somewhat  favored  class  of  mixed  blood  known 
as  ''Creoles."  Even  these  schoob,  although  not  in  contravention  of  any  specific  law,  were 
barely  tolerated  by  a  community  whose  criminal  code  declared,  that  to  teach  a  slave  to  read 
and  write,  was  an  offense  "having  a  tendency  to  excite  insubordination  among  the  servile 
class,  and  punishable  by  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  not  more  than  21  years,  or  by  death 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court."    Thus,  even  the  wealthy  tax-paying  persons  of  the  pro- 
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scribed  race,  as  well  as  its  less  fortnnate  members,  were  debarred  from  any  participation  in 
the  bcneBts  of  tho  system  of  public  instraction  provided  by  law. 

Ouly  one  attempt  to  open  a  school  for  the  poor  of  the  colored  people  of  this  State  is  to  be 
noted.  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Brice,  of  Ohio,  a  student  of  Antioch  College,  went  with  her  husband 
to  New  Orleans  in  Pecember,  1858,  feeling  that  she  was  called  by  heaven  to  make  this 
attempt.  Poor  and  unaided,  she  was  unable  to  begin  her  school  until  September,  1860 ;  and 
BO  great  was  the  popular  outcry  against  the  proceeding^  that  she  was  compelled  to  close  it 
the  following  year.  After  the  lapse  of  five  months,  receiving,  as  she  believed,  a  divine  inti* 
mation  that  she  would  be  sustained,  she  reopened  her  school ;  and  in  spite  of  frequent 
warnings  and  threats,  persisted  in  teaching  until  the  triumph  of  the  Union  forces  under 
Farragut,  in  April,  18G2,  made  it  safe  for  her  to  do  so.  With  the  advent  of  these  forces,  t^, 
a  few  other  private  teachers  appeared  in  response  to  the  urgent  call  of  the  colored  people  for 
instruction. 

In  October,  1863,  the  first  pnblic  colored  schools  were  established  by  the  commissionen  of 
enrolment,  created  by  order  of  Major  General  Banks,  then  commanding  the  Department  of 
the  Gulf.  Soon  seven  of  these  were  in  operation  under  the  charge  of  23  teachers,  and  having 
an  average  attendance  of  1 ,422  ;8cholar8.  On  March  22,  1864,  General  Banks  issued  .his 
general  order  No.  38,  which  created  a  board  of  education  for  freedmen  in  the  Department  of 
tibe  Gulf,  with  power  to  establish  common  schools,  employ  teachers,  erect  school  houses, 
regulate  the  course  of  studies,  and  have,  generally,  the  same  authority  that  assessors,  sup^* 
yisors  and  trustees  have  in  the  northern  States,  in  the  matter  of  establishing  and  conducting 
common  schools.  The  purpose  of  this  order  was  stated  to  be  "Yor  the  rudimental  instnio- 
tion  of  the  freedmen  of  the  department,  placing  within  their  reach  those  elements  of  knowl- 
edge which  give  intelligence  and  greater  value  to  labor.'*  And  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  purpose  the  board  was  empowered  to  assess  and  levy  upon  all  real  and  personal  property, 
taxes  sufiicient  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  schools  established,  for  the  period  of  one  year. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  following  month,  the  schools  already  established  were  transferred  to 
this  board,  which  aUo  accepted  other  schools  that  had  been  recently  opened  under  the 
auspices  of  benevolent  societies,  and  provided  additional  ones  in  14  other  parishes.  In  the 
performance  of  its  duties  the  board  encountered  great  difficulties,  not  only  in  obtaining  suit- 
able school  accommodations,  but  also  in  taking  measures  to  guard  against  attacks  by  guerilla 
bands,  and  to  repress  the  opposition  of  persons  professedly  loyal.  But  it  labored  energetic- 
ally, and  in  December,  1864,  it  reported  as  under  its  supervision  95  schools,  162  teachers, 
and  9,571  scholars. 

The  system  of  schools  thus  established  continued  to  progress  satisfactorily  until  Novem- 
1)er  7,  1865,  when  the  power  to  levy  the  tax  was  suspended.  This  suddenly  deprived  the 
schools  of  nearly  all  their  support.  Throngh  the  restoration  of  property  to  pardoned  rebeU 
too,  many  of  the  buildings  used  for  school  purposes  had  to  be  given  up.  The  consequence 
of  all  this  was  that  the  number  of  colored  schools  in  Louisiana,  which  had  increased  to  150, 
"was  speedily  cnt  down  to  73.  In  this  sad  juncture  of  afiairs  the  freedmen  manifested  the 
most  profound  solicitude,  and  thousands  of  them  expresed  a  willingness  to  endure,  and  even 
petitioned  for  incteaaed  taxation,  in  order  that  the  means  for  supporting  their  schools  might 
"be  obtained. 

But  the  depression  in  educational  matters  thus  caused  did  not  long  continue.  The  north- 
em  benevolent  societies  came  to  the  rescue,  and  labored  with  increased  seal  in  this  crisis. 
The  freedmen,  too,  strenuously  insisted  upon  the  fullfilment  of  the  contracts  which  required 
pUuiteni  to  provide  means  of  instruction  for  their  children,  while  the  planters  themselvea 
foand  their  manifest  profit  in  aiding  to  build  school  houses,  thus  seeonng  willing  and  indus- 
trious laborers.  Through  the  operation  of  these  combined  causes,  the  schools  of  Louisiana 
not  ouly  regained  their  highest  number  under  the  system  created  by  military  authority,  bat 
doubled  it,  thus  manifesting  a  prosperity  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  long  continue. 
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Number  of  schools^  teacherj^  and  pupils^  18G5  to  1868. 


Year. 

Number  of  aeboolii. 

Number  of  teachers. 

Number  of  scholars. 

ll 

"2,09.3* 
9.  :!83 
8,2t5 

Day. 

Night. 

Total. 

Whlfe. 

JoIorp<l. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total 

s 

1 

1885 

""ios 

63 

150 

73 

300 

225 

265 

90 
21'4 
273 

19,000 

3, 3.i8 

10, 7x  3 

10.745 

1866 

62 

18t»7 

195 
162 

142 
151 

152 

122 

5,640 
5.622 

5,063 
5,123 

87 

1868 

76 

Studie$  and  expenses,  1867  and  1868. 


• 

Number  of  scholars  in  different  stndies  punued. 

Rxpendltnres  in  support 
of  MboolsL 

/ear. 

CS 

< 

a 

a 

1 

H 

58 

c 
C 

■ 

is 

■a 

1 

s 

o 

4 

S 

*<• 

By  freedmen. 

& 

% 

o 

i 

o 

^     1867 

2.636 
1,718 

4,067 
4.229 

3,044 
3,374 

3,951 
3,696 

2.150 
2,S74 

3.356 
4,026 

501 
513 

139,230 
52,666 

$7,537     ^46,767 
7  15J  '    At  niiL- 

18(M 

».    lUU 

MAINE. 

By  the  census  of  J860  the  popalation  of  Maine  was  628,279,  of  whom  1,327  were  free 
blacks. 

By  the  constitution  of  1820  the  right  of  suffrage  is  not  affected  by  color  or  race,  and  the 
common  school  is  open  to  all  children  of  the  community  for  which  it  is  established. 


MARYLAND. 

By  the  census  of  1860  Maryland  had  687,049  inhabitants,  of  whom  171,131  were  blacks, 
viz :  87, 1^*9  slaves  aod  8:J,94i  free. 

By  coDstitutiunal  provision  from  1776  down  to  1867,  the  right  of  suffrage  has  been 
restricted  to  white  male  citizens  having  certain  qualifications. 

By  early  legal  enactuients,  the  earliest  in  163:^,  the  poor  negro  slave  was  treated  as  not  to 
be  numbered  among  the  Christian  inhabitants,  and  in  1692  it  was  provided  that  the  sacra- 
ment of  baptism  should  not  be  construed  to  work  the  freedom  or  mauumissiou  of  any  negro 
or  slave.  In  1G95  "the  frequent  assembling  of  negroes  within  the  province"  was  pro- 
hibited, and  in  17^3  this  restriction  was  specifically  extended  **  to  the  Sabbath  and  other 
holidays."  Although  numerous  enactments  of  similar  character  were  made  down  to  the 
abolitiun  of  slavery,  no  statute  of  Maryland  that  we  have  read  ever  expressly  prohibited  the 
instruction  of  either  its  free  or  slave  colored  population.  And  there  were  not  wanting  at  all 
times  in  her  history  men,  like  Bacoo,  Bray,  and  Boucher,  who  urged  the  duty  of  preparing 
the  way  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  and  of  mitigating  its  eviU  by  Christian  teaching. 

By  the  constitution  of  1834  it  is  made  imperative  on  the  general  assembly,  at  its  first 
session  after  the  adoption  of  this  fundamental  law,  **  to  provide  a  uniform  system  of  free 
public  schools,"  and  "  to  levy  at  each  regular  session  an  annual  tax  of  not  less  than  10  cents 
on  each  $100  of  taxable  property,  for  the  support  of  free  public  schouls,"  to  be  distributed 
to  the  several  counties  **  in  proportion  to  their  respective  population  between  the  ages  of  0  and 
20  years." 

One  of  the  earliest  schools  for  colored  children  in  Baltimore  was  the  St.  Frances  academy, 
osthblished  iu  16^\,  in  connection  with  the  Oblate  Sisters  of  Providence  Convent,  some 
account  of  which  has  been  given  already. 

The  Wells  school,  so  called  in  memorial  of  Nelson  Wells*,  a  colored  man,  who  left  by  will 
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to  trasttes  the  stim  of  $7,000,  the  income  alone  to  be  applied  to  the  education  of  free  colored 
cbildren,  was  opened  aboat  1835,  and  has  been  maintained  as  a  free  school  ever  siace. 

In  1864  an  association  was  formed  in  Baltimore,  comprised  priocipallj  of  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  "  for  the  moral  and  educational  improvement  of  the  colored  people,"  and 
before  the  close  of  their  first  jear^s  operations  it  had  7  schools  in  the  city  and  18  schools  in 
the  county  in  successful  operation,  with  an  agfj^regate  of  about  3,000  scholars,  at  an  expense 
of  $9,5t)6 ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  there  were  79  schools,  with  7,300  pupiU,  at  an 
expense  of  $52, fiTil. 

Insabmitting  a  bill  for  **  a  uniform  system  of  public  instruction  for  the  State  of  Maryland  f^"* 
Dr.  Van  Bokkelen,  the  State  superintendent,  provided  for  the  establishment  of  separate 
schools  for  children  and  youth  of  African  descent,  in  all  respects  equal  to  schools  designed 
for  the  education  of  other  children  and  subject  in  every  particular  to  the  same  rules  as  to 
teachers,  text-books,  &.c.    On  these  provisions  he  makes  the  following  comments  : 

'* Maryland  has  given  freedom  to  or  removed  the  stain  of  degraded  servility  from  more 
than  one-fourth  of  her  people.  It  remains  for  her  to  vindicate  the  policy  and  humanity  of 
this  act  of  emancipation,  oy  fitting  its  recipients  for  their  new  privileges  aud  obligations. 
Shall  we  leave  these  colored  people  in  ignorance  and  permit  them  to  degenerate  until  they 
become  worthless  and  vicious,  inmates  of  almshouses  or  of  jails?  or  shall  we  educate  them, 
make  them  intelligent,  virtuous,  useful?  Upon  the  action  of  the  general  assembly  depends 
the  fact  whether  ^eedom  shall  be  fraught  with  richest  blessings,  or  leave  the  freed  man  no 
better  than  when  he  was  a  slave,  unless  he  avails  himself  of  his  new  facilities  for  change  of 
residence  and  leaves  us  for  a  more  favored  latitude. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  what  duty  demands,  no  doubt  but  that  duty  will  be  our  guide. 
These  freed  men  and  those  who  have  been  degraded  because  of  the  same  color  as  the  slave, 
must  be  educated  ;  they  must  be  made  intelligent  and  skillful,  according  to  their  capacity  ; 
they  must  have  every  opportunity  that  intelligent  legislation  and  a  sense  of  moral  obligation  can 
give  them.  It  is  their  right  as  much  as  that  of  white  children,  for  they  have  to  do  their  part 
to  develop  the  resources  of  the  State,  aud  they  have  to  bear  their  full  proportion  of  taxation 
upon  every  dollar  of  property  which  they  own  or  may  earn.  Hence  it  is  proposed  that  they 
shall  have  schools ;  schools  adapted  to  their  wants ;  schools  as  good  as  any  in  the  State, 
and  have  a  fair  opportunity  to  show  what  they  can  do  when  they  have  a  fair  chance. 

**  Private  benevolence  has  commenced  the  work  which  properly  belongs  to  the  State,  and 
agencies  are  now  in  successful  operation  to  which  the  taxes  collected  from  colored  persons 
c^an  be  paid  over  for  the  benefit  ot  their  own  children. 

"  I  am  informed  that  the  amount  of  school  tax  paid  annually  by  these  people  to  educate 
Tvhite  children  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  for  many  years  has  been  more  than  $500.  The  rule 
of  fair  play  would  require  that  this  be  refunded,  unless  the  State  at  once  provides  schools 
under  this  title.'* 

These  recommendations  were  not  heeded,  but  the  superintendent,  in  his  first  annual  report 

after  the  inauguration  of  the  system,  dated  December  30,  1865,  urges  immediate  and  liberal 

action  in  the  following  earnest  language ; 

*'  By  the  friends  of  universal  education  our  system  of  public  instniction  will  not  be  recog 
niased  as  such,  unless  it  provides  for  all  the  children  in  the  State.  Knowledge  is  better  than 
i^orance,  and  virtue  is  better  than  vice,  and  therefore  it  is  wise  that  the  opportunity  of 
instmction  shall  be  proffered  to  all  who  have  minds  to  bo  cultivated  or  moral  sentiments  to 
be  developed.  If  ignorance  leads  to  idleness  and  crowds  our  alrahouses  with  paupers — if 
vice  tends  to  crime  and  fills  our  jails  and  penitentiaries  with  wretched  convicts — then  itia 
good  policy  to  open  the  school-house  to  every  child  whom  ignorance  may  degrade  or  vice 
corrupt,  it  matters  not  what  may  be  the  color  of  the  skin  or  the  land  of  nativity,  the  shape 
of  the  cranium  or  the  height  of  the  cheek-bones,  whether  the  child  be  of  luJlan  or  African, 
ICuTopean  or  Asiatic  descent ;  his  ignorance  will  be  a  blight  and  his  vice  a  curse  to  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lives. 

**  Whether  the  pauper  be  white  or  black,  the  tax  to  support  him  is  equally  great ;  and  it 
costs  as  much  to  conduct  the  trial  by  which  an  A merico- African  or  a  Chinese  is  convicted  of 
crime,  as  it  would  were  he  of  the  superior  race.  All  the  economic  arguments,  therefore, 
'irhicfa  are  advanced  for  the  education  of  the  white  child  are  equally  applicable  to  the  black. 
They  are  even  more  forcible,  because  the  colored  race,  having  been  so  long  degraded  by 
ignorance,  needs  education  the  more. 

**  We  cannot  reconcile  it  to  sound  judgment  that  any  portion  of  our  thiuking  population  be 
deprived  of  instruction ;  if  knowledge  be  good  for  any,  it  is  good  for  all.  Yet.  we  record  the 
'£Eict  that  Maryland,  while  devising  a  uniform  system  of  what  is  termed  public  instruction, 
closed  the  school  door  against  one-fourth  of  her  people,  they  representing  oue-half  of  her 
laboring  population. 

'*  We  all  know  that  tho  prosperity  of  our  State  aud  the  development  of  her  vast  resources 
depend  upon  the  skill  and  intelligence  of  the  industrial  classes.  The  labor  of  Maryland  is 
lier  ^vealth.    The  more  persevering  aud  expert  the  labor,  the  greater  and  more  valuable  its 
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product.  The  virtue  of  the  laboring  class  is  the  stronf^t  incentiTo  to  preserring  industrr, 
aud  the  only  certain  assurance  that  the  gains  of  diligence  will  be  well  applied  and  frugally 
consumed. 

"  What,  then,  must  be  the  result  if,  through  prejudice  or  because  of  a  short-sighted  policy, 
'  we  cramp  the  minds  and  thus  pervert  the  morals  of  one-half  of  our  laborers  t  what  if,  instead 
of  energizing  the  mass  of  muscle  by  an  active  brain,  we  withhold  the  induences  of  education  7 
what  if,  instead  of  developing  those  moral  sentiments  which  counsel  temperance  and 
frugality,  we  give  the  low  vices  a  chance  to  grow  in  the  rank  soil  of  ignorance  7  Will  the 
State  become  any  richer  by  such  a  course  7  Will  it  be  more  desirable  as  a  home  7  Will  the 
poor-tax  and  jail-tax  be  lessened  7  Will  property  be  more  valuable  or  shall  we  be  more 
Lonored  because  we  have  kept  a  portion  of  our  people  down  7  These  are  questions  for 
citizens  of  Maryland  to  ponder.  They  have  a  very  significant  claim  upon  our  thoughts. 
They  involve  our  interests  and  even  our  dignity  as  a  civilized  and  progressive  community  of 
intelligent  and  liberal-minded  men.  They  are  directly,  intimately,  connected  with  the  edu- 
cation of  the  colored  persons  who  are  among  us,  who  intend  to  remain  with  us,  and  whose 
services  we  need  ;  the  services  of  every  one  of  them,  and  even  more ;  for  the  cry  from  all 
sections  of  the  State  is  that  labor  is  scarce,  and  industrious  workmen  can  find  prompt  and 
abundant  work. 

**  Other  reasons  may  be  urged  why  schools  ought  to  be  opened  for  colored  children.  These 
people  for  many  years  have  been  to  us  faithful  servants  they  have  tilled  our  fields ;  and 
worked  in  our  dwellings,  performing  acceptably  all  those  duties  which  increase  the  conveni- 
ences and  comforts  of  social  life.  They  have  been  our  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water. 
Generation  after  generation  has  followed  our  bidding  and  helped  to  earn  for  us  what  we 
pr  seess.  In  our  homes  their  kind  heartii  have  attracted  the  love  of  our  children,  and  the 
faithful  nurse  is  remembered  with  affection  and  treated  even  with  respect.  Now  that  they 
are  free  and  provide  for  themselves — and  this  by  no  act  of  theirs,  but  by  our  will — our  duty 
is  to  educr.te  them,  to  give  them  knowledge  enough  to  know  how  to  provide  for  themselves. 
Grant  them  at  least  this  much  of  the  inheritance,  that  they  may  be  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves and  their  families,  and  become  valuable  members  of  the  community.  This  we  owe 
to  the  colored  people.    To  educate  them  is  our  duty  as  well  as  our  interest. 

**  The  constitutional  provision  by  which  the  school  money  is  divided  according  to  population, 
without  regard  to  color,  I  think  imposes  upon  us  a  legal  obligation  to  educate  all  children 
without  rcterence  to  caste,  class,  or  condition ;  and  therefore,  in  framing  the  bill  which  was 
presented  to  the  general  assembly,  I  considered  it  my  dutv,  as  under  the  constitution,  to  pro- 
vide separate  schools  for  colored  children,  just  as  I  woulu  for  any  other  class  that  I  found  in 
the  State  which  could  not  mingle  with  the  white  children. 

' '  Money  is  appropriated  and  therefore  ought  to  be  used  for  colored  schools.  According  to 
the  constitution,  all  the  money  received  from  the  15-cent  Stste  tax  is  divided  by  the  total 
number  of  persons  between  5  and  20  years,  white  and  black.  Thus,  $1  G8  per  year  was 
apportioned  to  each  person,  and  that  sum  muKfplied  by  the  total  population  between  5  and 
2U  years  gave  the  amount  received  by  each  county.  Charles  county,  for  instance,  has  6,4t)6 
pereous  between  5  and  20,  she  therefore  receives  810,88;J  47.  But  by  act  of  legislature 
she  is  released  from  the  responsibility  of  educating  4,I{84  of  those  persons,  they  being  black, 
and  use  the  entire  school  money  for  the  education  of  2,062,  thus  receiving  $5  for  each.  On 
the  other  hand,  Alleghany  county  receives  $lt^,264  24  for  a  population  of  10,851,  nearly  all 
of  whom  have  to  bo  educated,  there  being  only  464  colored  children  in  the  county ;  thus 
receiving  only  $1  94  for  each  pupil.  >y 

**  This  is  an  unjust  discrimination  in  favor  of  certain  counties.  It  *a1one  would  fnmisli 
sufficient  reason  for  requiring  separate  schools  to  be  opened  for  colored  children,  even  wens 
there  no  arguments  upon  economic  and  general  grounds. 

'*  If  the  money  is  given  for  a  specific  purpose,  it  is  the  duty  of  legislators  to  require  its 
faithful  application. 

"  While  the  State  is  holding  back,  an  association  of  citizens,  influenced  by  philanthropic 
motives,  is  endeavoring  to  make  up  our  lack  of  duty.  Their  report  shows  34  schools  in  the 
difierent  parts  of  the  btate  maintained  by  private  liberality.  The  plan  of  operations  for 
1860  embraces  116  schools,  at  an  expense  of  $06,000.  If  nothing  more  can  be  done,  this 
association  ought  at  least  to  be  authorized  to  draw  from  the  treasury  the  amount  paid  for  eacli 
colored  child,  but  I  trust  the  general  assembly  will  put  into  the  law  the  sections  reported  by 
me  last  February,  directing  that  separate  schools  shall  be  established  for  the  instruction  of 
youth  of  African  descent,  whenever  as  many  as  40  claim  the  privileges  of  public  instruction  ; 
these  schools  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  board  of  school  commissioners. 

**  No  person  of  intelligence  pretends  to  doubt  the  capacity  of  colored  children  to  ac(^uire 
knowleoge.    The  experience  of  the  past  three  years  settles  this  point  very  satisfactorily  ; 
not  only  in  our  midst,  but  even  in  those  portions  of  the  south  where  slavery  was  more  exact- 
ing, and  the  negroes  were  worked  in  large  bodies  upon  the  rice  and  cotton  plantations, 
having  very  little  intercourse  with  persons  of  any  degree  of  intelligence.     Our  labor  then 
will  not  be  in  vain,  and  I  invoke  the  general  assembly  to  manifest  its  wisdom  and  philan- 
thropy bv  proffering  the  blessings  of  education  to  a  class  of  children  long  neglected,  wliose 
parents  have  rendered  faithful  service,  and  by  whose  labor  millions  ox  dollars  have  been 
added  to  our  wealth. 
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"  I  leave  politicianfl  to  discnss  the  question  of  suffVaffei  but  this  mach  may  be  asserted,  that 
while  it  is  very  doabtfnl  whether  the  colored  man  is  to  oe  trasted  with  the  ballot,  there  can  be 
DO  donbt  that  be  ought  to  have  the  spelling  book." 

In  his  second  annual  report,  dated  December  ]5,  1867,  the  superintendent  submits  the 

following  remarks  and  statistics  respecting  schools  for  colored  children  : 

**  No  public  organized  plans  have  been  adopted  for  the  education  of  this  class  of  children, 
except  in  the  citv  of  Baltimore,  as  reported  fast  year.  Schools  ha^ve  been  continued  in  tie 
counties  nnder  the  direction  of  the  Baltimore  Association  for  the  Moral  and  Mental  Improve- 
ment of  Colored  Persons,  supported  by  contributions  from  benevolent  associations,  and 
the  payment  of  tuition  fees  by  tne  parents  or  friends  of  the  children  educated. 

**  The  extent  and  efficiency  of  this  work  are  indicated  by  the  following  statistics  furnished 
by  the  actuary  of  the  Baltimore  association : 

Summary  of  $tati$tics  of  schools  for  colored  persons  for  ffear  ending  June^,  1807 

Total  number  of  schools  for  colored  persons 84 

In  the  city  of  Baltimore 22 

In  19  counties 62 

Number  of  pupils  registered 8,600 

In  the  city 2,tl00 

In  the  counties * 5,800 

Average  attendance 6,000 

Number  of  teachers .*  -  89 

Number  of  months  schools  were  open 9 

Total  expense  of  84  schools,  including  books,  furniture,  and  supervision (61, 808  50 

Average  cost  of  each  schcol 734  62 

Average  salary  of  each  teacher 364  46 

Cost  of  each  different  pupil 7  19 

Cost  of  each  average  pupil 9  35 

Cost  of  each  different  pupil  per  month bO 

Contributions  to  sustain  the  schools  were  received  from — 

Citizens  of  Baltimore ' $3,305  16 

Appropriationof  city  council 20,000  00 

Associations  in  other  Statos 10,787  97 

Friends  in  England  and  Ireland 1, 144  23 

Colored  people  in  the  State.,. ^3,371  14 

Loan 3,200  00 

"A  normal  school  has  been  established  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  in  which  teachers  for 
colored  schools  are  trained  fur  their  special  work,  and  subjected  to  a  rigorous  examination 
before  taking  charge  of  a  school.  A  large  building  has  been  purchased  and  furnished  with 
all  requisites  for  the  success  of  the  institution. 

**  Tne  schools  for  colored  people  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  were  adopted  by  the  city  council 
in  September,  1867,  and  are  now  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the  city  scUool  com- 
missioners. 

•*The  large  amount  contributed  by  the  colored  people  towards  the  support  of  their  schools, 
being  more  than  one-third  the  whole  income,  is  proof  of  their  interest  in  the  education  of 
their  childreu,  and  is  worthy  of  special  commendation.  It  is  the  best  guarantee  that  they 
will  use  faithfully  whatever  facilities  may  be  given  them  for  establishing  a  school  systeui. 

**  Upon  this  important  topic  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  views  presented  in  previous 
n^ports.  The  opinions  then  advocated  have  been  strengthened  by  observation  during  official 
visits.  Whatever  prejudice  may  have  existed  in  the  minds  of  some  of  o\ir  citizens  on  this 
subject  is  rapidly  disappearing,  and  I  think  it  may  be  asserted  that,  while  there  is  not  at 
piesent  a  willingness  to  educate  colored  children  at  tho  public  expense,  there  is  a  readiness 
to  grant  them  such  facilities  and  encouragements  as  will  not  prove  a  burden  upon  tho 
resources  of  the  State." 

The  general  school  law  adopted  in  1805,  in  pursuance  of  Article  VIII  in  the  constitution 
AS  revised  in  1867,  by  which  the  system  established  in  1865  is  abolished,  dispenses  with  a 
State  superintendent,  but  provides  for  an  annual  report  by  the  principal  of  the  State  nor- 
mal school  on  the  condition  of  the  schools  based  on  the  reports  of  the  county  school  com- 
znissioners.  The  legislature  by  special  act  relating  to  the  colored  population,  passed  March 
90,  1668,  provides  as  follows : 

'*  Section  I.  The  total  amount  of  taxes  paid  for  school  purposes  by  the  colored  people  of 
any  county,  or  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  together  with  any  donations  that  may  bo  made  for 
tbe  purpose,  shall  be  set  aside  for  the  maintaining  tho  schools  for  colored  children,  which 
fichools  shall  be  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  county  school  commission- 
ers or  the  board  of  commissioners  of  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  shall  be 

bject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  said  respective  board  shall  prescribe.'' 
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Professor  Newell,  in  the  report  required  of  him  on  the  condition  of  schools  in  the  State 

for  the  year  ending  September  30,    1868,  embraces  the  following  items  and  statements 

respecting  the  colored  schools  : 

'*  In  the  city  of  Baltimore  there  were  13  public  schools  for  colored  children  with  I, ^V2 
pupils  on  the  roll,  under  29  teachers.  These  schools  were  maintained  at  an  expense  of  $22, 166, 
of  which  sum  $2,856  were  paid  by  the  pnpils  in  tuition.*' 

The  school  commissioners  of  Frederick  county,  after  referring  with  just  pride  to  the  action 

of  the  State  In  extending  liberal  aid  to  the  instruction  of  the  blind,  of  the  deaf  mute,  of  the 

orphan,  of  the  juvenile  offender,  and  the  adult  crimioal,  remarlc : 

,**  And  with  all'  this  her  labor  of  amelioration  is  not  complete,  nor  can  it  benntil  she  meets 
squarely  the  question  of  State  policy,  M'hich  demands  some  attention  to  the  mental  and  moral 
culture  of  her  negro  population.  Shall  this  large  and  increasing  population  continue  in  its 
present  ignorant  and  viciou:)  couc^ition?  Does  not  every  consideration  of  morality  and 
enlarged  benevolence,  and  indeed  self- protection,  plead  the  cause  of  the  poor  abject  negro? 

*'  Torn  from  his  relation  to  his  master  by  a  violent  political  convulsion,  in  which  he  acted 
no  voluntary  part ;  thrown  upon  the  world  in  his  weakness,  poverty,  and  ignorance,  among 
a  race  with  which,  with  equal  advantages,  lie  can  never  compete;  is  it  wise,  is  it  politic,  thiS 
he  should  be  loft  to  grope  back  to  hi.^  original  barbarism  7  This  is  a  question  of  grave 
importance,  and  8lir»nld  oe  met  promptly  and  without  prHucHce.  Its  postponement  will  only 
increase  the  burden:  its  neglect  is  cruel :  be  is  tantalized  with  a  personal  liberty,  whilst  the 
shackles  of  ignorance  and  vice  are  riveted  upon  his  mind  and  soul.  To  ameliorate  his  con- 
dition he  is  powerless.  Give  him  clucation  or  take  back  that  which  has  been  thrust  upon 
him — his  personal  liberty — which  is  but  the  instrument  of  his  extermination." 

The  school  commissioner  of  Dorchester  county  remarks : 

'^  In  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  board  last  summer,  I  visited  the  Jenifer  Institate,  a 
school  for  colored  children  in  the  town  of  Cambridge.  My  report  of  the  ad Okir able  condition 
of  the  school,  the  perfect  discipline  maintained,  the  evidences  of  real  progress  made  by  the 
pupils,  induced  the  board  to  take  some  action  with  regard  to  these  schools.  In  a  short  time 
trustees  were  nominated  to  the  board  by  the  patrons  of  these  schools,  and  confirmed,  so  that 
we  have  had  a  sort  of  oversight  of  tbcm.  The  colored  people  seem  most  anxious  to  be  under 
the  control  of  the  board,  and  the  warm  interest  taken  in  their  schools  by  the  c^ommissioners 
and  the  examiner  is  evidently  most  grateful  to  them.  The  amount  of  Uieir  school  tax  will 
be  divide^  between  the  schools,  but  this  amount  is  so  small  that  they  continue  to  help  them- 
selves, with  such  assistance  as  they  can  get  from  the  Baltimore  association." 

The  following  tables,  prepared  by  Professor  Vashon,  will  exhibit  the  progress  of  the 

schools  for  colored  children,  from  1865  to  1868: 

Table  giving  the  number  of  echoola^  ieacker§,  geholars,  and  atiendaneem 


Year. 

Nomber  of  schooU. 

Number  of  teacben. 

Number  of  leholara. 

§9 

• 

& 

Day. 

Kight. 

Total 

White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1865 

47 

86 

107 

131 

24 

27 

• 

91 
101 
103 
154 

4,016 
8,144 
6.  U47 
5,458 

\ 

1866 

1867 

69 
102 

38 
32 

2H 
44 

75 
110 

3,390 
2,882 

2,657 
2,578 

4  2S0  '        €9 

18(58 

4  547  1        Kt 

Table  ghovoing  the  numbers  in  different  studies  and  cost  of  maintaining  schools. 


Number  of  icholars  in  different  stadies  piirmed. 

Expended  in  support 
of  achoola. 

Tear. 

• 

1 

< 

• 

•a 

Advnnced 
reading. 

a 

1 

• 

1 

Arithmetic. 

Higher 
brHucbei. 

■_ 

By  others. 

• 

1 

1867 

'638 
393 

3,004 
2,174 

1.940 
2,526 

2,837 
3,241 

1,755 
1,680 

2,426 
3,241 

118 

497 

♦92,781 

1868 

1 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

In  Massacbasetto,  out  of  a  population  of  1,231,066,  in  1860,  there  were  9,602  free  colored 
persons.  By  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State,  the  right  of  suffrage,  eligibility  to  office, 
and  the  advantages  of  the  public  schools  of  every  grade,  are  open  to  all  citissens  without  dis- 
tinction of  color. 

SEPARATE  SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  CHILDREN  PROHIBITEB. 

In  Boston,  as  early  as  1798,  a  separate  school  for  colored  children  was  established  in  the 
house  of  Primus  Hall,  a  respectable  colored  man,  and  taught  by  Elisha  Sylvester,  a  white 
man,  at  the  expense  of  the  parents  sending  to  it.  In  1800  a  petition  was  presented  to  the 
scbool  committee  by  66  colored  persons,  praying  for  the  establishment  of  a  public  school  for 
their  benefit.  The  petition  was  referred  to  a  sub-committee,  who  reported  in  favor  of  grant- 
ing the  petition ;  but  the  request  waa  refused  by  the  town  at  a  special  meeting,  in  the  call 
for  which  a  notice  that  this  question  would  be  acted  upon  was  inserted. 

The  private  school,  first  taught  by  Elisha  Sylvester,  was  continued  until  1806  by  two  gen- 
tlemen, Messrs.  Brown  and  Williams,  from  Harvard  College.  In  1806,  the  African  meeting- 
house in  Belknap  street  was  erected,  and  the  lower  story  was  fitted  up  as  a  school-room  lor 
colored  children,  to  which  place  the  school  kept  in  Mr.  Hall's  house  was  transferred,  where 
it  was  continued  until  1835,  when  a  school-house  was  erected  outof  a  fund  left  by  Abiel  Smith, 
known  as  the  Smith  school-house.  Towards  this  school  the  town  made  an  annual  appropri- 
ation of  $200,  the  remainder  of  the  expense  being  defrayed  by  the  parents,  those  who  were 
able  to  do  so  paying  12^  cents  per  week.  The  erection  of  the  Smith  school-house  was 
deemed  at  the  time  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  marked  by  appropriate  public  exercises, 
M  part  of  which  Hon.  William  Minot  delivered  an  address. 

From  1809  to  1812  this  school  was  taught  by  the  well-known  Prince  Sanders,  who  was 
brought  up  in  the  family  of  a  lawyer  in  Tfaetford,  Vermont,  and  who  in  1812  became  a  civil 
and  diplomatic  officer  in  the  service  of  Christophe,  Emperor  of  Hayth  He  was  brought  to 
the  city  by  the  influence  of  Dr.  Channing  and  Mr.  Caleb  Bingham,  and  was  supported  by 
the  liberality  of  benevolent  persons  in  Boston. 

The  African  school  in  Belknap  street  was  under  the  control  of  the  school  committee  from 
1812  to  1821,  and  from  1821  was  under  the  charge  of  a  special  sub-committee.  Among  the 
teachers  was  John  B.  Russworm,  from  1821  to  1624,  who  entered  Bowdoin  college  in  the 
latter  year,  and  iffterwards  became  governor  of  the  colony  of  Cape  Palmaa  in  southern 
Liiberia. 

The  first  primary  school  for  colored  children  in  Boston  was  established  in  1820,  two  or 
three  of  which  were  subsequently  kept  until  1855,  when  they  were  discontinued  as  sepaiate 
schools,  in  accordance  with  the  general  law  passed  by  the  legislature  in  that  year,  which 
provided  that,  "  in  determining  the  qualifications  of  scholars  to  be  admitted  into  any  public 
school,  or  any  district  school  in  this  commonwealth,  no  distinction  shall  be  made  on  account 
of  the  race,  celor,  or  religious  opinions  of  the  applicant  or  scholar."  "Any  child,  who,  on 
on  account  of  his  race,  color,  or  religious  opinions  should  be  excluded  from  any  public  oi 
district  school,  if  otherwise  qualified,'^  might  recover  damages  in  an  action  of  tort,  brought 
in  the  name  of  the  child  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  against  the  city  or  town  in 
^vliich  the  school  was  located. 

MICHIGAN. 

The  population  of  Michigan  in  1860  was  749,1 13,  of  whom  6,799  were  colored.  Under  a 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a  man  with  not  over  one-fourth  negro  blood  is  a  *' white 
man;*'  but  for  15  years  colored  men  (and  women  if  liable  to  taxation)  have  been  legal 
Toters  iu  school  meetings,  on  an  equality  with  whites.  Colored  children  are  included  in  the 
school  census,  and  the  public  money  is  apportioned  upon  all  between  5  and  20  years  ot 
age,  the  public  schools  being  free  to  all  alike. 
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MI8SIS8IPPL 

Mississippi  had  a  population  of  791,305  in  1860,  of  whom  more  than  half  were  slaves, 
the  number  being  436,631 ;  and  the  number  of  free  colored  people  was  only  773. 

This  State  was  originally  principally  embraced  in  the  charter  of  Georgia  of  1732,  which 
extended  to  the  Mississippi  river.    Its  early  laws  pertuning  to  the  colored  race  were  almost 
exact  transcripts  of  the  laws  of  Louisiana  Territory  of  1804.    An  early  act,  July  20, 1803, 
prohibited  the  emancipation  of  any  slave,  except  for  some  meritorious  act  for  the  benefit  of 
his  owner  or  of  the  Territory.    An  act  of  1807  prohibited  slaves  from  going  from  home  with- 
out a  pass,  the  penalty  being  limited  to  **20  stripes."    Unlawful  assezfiblies  were  to  be  atoned 
for  by  a  penalty  of  39  stripes.  White  men,  free  negroes,  and  mulattoes,  found  in  company  with 
y         slaves  at  an  unlawful  meeting,  were  fined  $20  and  costs  for  each  offense.  In  1817  the  western 
em  portion  of  the  Territory  became  a  State,  and  in  1819  a  law  was  passed  forbidding  the  immi- 
gration of  any  free  negro  or  mulatto  into  the  State.  .In  1818  provision  was  made  for  a  sep- 
arate burial  place  for  **the  bodies  of  slaves  and  colored  persons  "  in  the  city  of  Natchez,  with 
a  penalty  not  exceeding  $50  for  the  burial  of  any  slave  or  colored  person  in  any  other  place 
than  the  one  designated.    In  1822  the  several  acts  relating  to  colored  people  were  ananged 
together,  and  a  provision  was  introduced  declaring  it  to  be  unlawful  for  any  slave  to  possess 
in  his  or  her  own  right,  any  horse,  mare,  gelding,  mule,  or  any  other  cattle,  sheep,  or  hogs 
whatever;*'  or  to  cultivate  cotton  for  his  own  use.    Any  negro  or  mulatto,  bond  or  free, 
might  be  a  **  good  witness  "  in  cases  where  free  negroes  or  mulattoes  alone  were  interested ; 
but  the  law  adds,  '*  if  any  negro  or  mulatto  shall  be  found,  upon  proof  made  to  any  county  or 
corporation  court  of  this  State,  to  have  given  false  testimony,  every  such  offender  shall,  with- 
out further  trial,  be  ordered  by  said  court  to  have  one  ear  nailed  to  the  pillory,  and  there  to 
stand  for  the  space  of  one  hour,  and  then  the  said  ear  to  be  cut  off,  and  thereafter  the  other  ear 
nailed  in  like  manner  and  cut  off  at  the  expiration  of  one  other  hour,  and  moreover  to  receive 
39  lashes  on  bis  or  her  bare  back,  well  laid  on,  at  the  public  whipping- poet,  or  such  other 
punishment  as  the  court  shall  think  proper,  not  extending  to  lite  or  limb."    This  law 
remained  in  force  until  the  period  of  the  rebellion. 

By  an  act  of  January,  1823,  all  meetings  of  slaves,  free  negroes,  or  mulattoes,  above  the 
number  of  five,  at  any  place  of  public  resort  or  meeting-house,  in  the  night ;  or  at  any  achool- 
house,  for  teaching,  reading,  or  writing,  in  the  day  or  night,  was  to  be  considered  an  unlaw- 
ful assembly  ;  and  the  penalty  was  lashes,  **not  exceeding  39."  With  the  permission  of^ 
their  master  or  overseer,  however,  slaves  might  attend  a  meeting  for  religious  worship,  con- 
ducted by  a  regularly  ordained  or  licensed  white  minister,  or  attended  by  at  least  two  discreet 
and  reputable  white  persons,  appointed  by  some  regular  church  or  religious  society. 

In  1831  "every  free  negro  or  mulatto  in  the  State,  under  the  age  of  50  years,  and  over 
the  age  of  16  years,"  was  peremptorily  ordered,  within  90  days  from  the  date  of  the  passage 
of  the  act,  to  "  remove  and  quit  the  State,"  and  not  to  return  on  any  pretense.  The  penalty 
for  such  a  person  remaining  in  the  State  was  to  be  sold  into  slavery  for  five  years.  But 
exceptions  were  made 'in  cases  where  licenses  to  remain  were  obtained  from  the  court,  founded 
upon  evidence  of  ** good  character  and  honest  deportment."  By  the  same  act  it  was  "unlaw- 
ful for  any  slave,  free  negro,  or  mulatto,  to  preach  the  gospel,"  under  a  penalty  of  39  lashes, 
except  to  slaves  upon  the  plantation  where  the  one  preaching  belonged,  and  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  owner. 

In  March,  1846,  an  act  was  passed  to  establish  a  system  of  common  schools,  and  creating^ 
a  fund  from  **all  escheats  and  all  fines  and  forfeitures  and  amercements ;"  from  licenses  to 
hawkers ;  and  all  incomes  from  school  lands.  The  several  counties  were  authorized  to  levy 
a  special  tax,  not  exceeding  the  State  tax,  for  common  school  purposes.  In  1848  another 
act  was  passed  to  provide  for  common  schools  in  certain  counties  in  which  a  tax  equal  to  25 
per  cent,  of  the  State  tax  was  annually  levied  upon  all  the  taxable  property  of  the  county,  to 
constitute  a  common  school  fund  for  such  counties.  All  acts  prescribed  that  the  schools  were 
for  the  education  of  ''white  youth  between  the  ages  of  6  and  20  years.*' 
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FRE£DMEN*S  SCHOOLS. 

The  work  of  establishing  schools  for  the  freedmen  has  not  been  as  successful  in  the  State 
of  Mississippi  as  in  some  of  the  other  States,  owing  to  the  unsettled  condition  of  public 
affairs ;  but  at  different  points  schools  have  been  established,  some  under  the  direction  of 
northern  associations,  some  under  the  auspices  of  the  churches,  and  some  through  the  efforts 
of  the  freedmen  themselves,  who  have  manifested  great'  eagerness  to  learn  to  read  and  write. 
Several  of  the  largest  landed  proprietors  have  taken  up  the  subject  and  <are  establishing 
schools  for  the  children  of  persons  employed  on  their  estates. 

The  following  statistics  have  been  prepared  by  Professor  Vashon  from  the  reports  of  the 
Froedmen's  Bureau : 

Number  of  schools,  teachers,  and  seholar$^1866  to  1868. 


• 

Number  of  Bcboob. 

Number  of  teaeben. 

Number  of  scholars. 

A  vcmgc  at- 
tendance. 

• 

1 

Tear. 

Day. 

Night 

Total 

White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

Hale. 

Femalo. 

Total. 

1883 

34 

50 

8C 

134 

68 

60 

99 

140 

4.310 
5,407 
5,706 
6,753 

1866 

1867 

53 
102 

27 
33 

80 
94 

19 
46 

2.689 
3,090 

3,W9 
3,663 

4.449 
.'),  2S6 

77 

IMB 

77 

»    . 

Tear. 


2667. 
1666. 


Studies  and  expenditures — ]867-'G8. 


Nnmber  of  scholars  in  dilTerent  studies  pursued. 


443 

836 


"3 

St. 


2,633 
2,960 


1e 

< 


3,532      3,426 
3,796      3,509 


o 
O 


1,343 
1,677 


.S 


V 


3,426 

4,364 


1 


156 
237 


Expenditures  in  support 
of  schools. 


C   9 


$3,020 
5,669 


I 


$5,586 
3^143 


I 


$7,606 
10,8w£ 


MISSOURI. 

There  were  in  this  State,  in  I860, 1,182,012  inhabitants,  118,503  of  whom  were  colored; 
of  these  114,931  were  slaves,  and  3,572  were  free. 

The  province  ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States  in  1803,  under  the  general  name  ot 
Liouisiana,  was  organized  by  Congress  in  1604,  by  the  names  of  the  Territory  of  Orleans, 
and  the  District  of  Louisiana,  the  latter  embracing  the  territory  now  forming  the  States  of 
Arkansas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  the  greater  part  of  Minnesota,  and  the  region  ^est  of  these  States 
to  the  Rocky  mountains.  In  1805  the  District  of  Louisiana  was  called  the  Territory  of 
HiOQisiana ;  and  this  name  was  again  changed  in  1812  to  that  of  the  Territory  of  Missis- 
sippi. The  first  legislation  relating  to  the  colored  people  in  Missouri  was  while  it  was  in  a  ter- 
ritorial condition,  by  the  governor  and  judges  of  the  Indian  Territory,  who  were  authorized 
by  Congress  to  make  laws  for  the  district.  This  act  of  1804  provided  that  no  slave  should 
go  from  the  tenements  of  his  master  "  without  a  pass  or  some  letter  or  token ;"  the  penalty 
^*  stripes  at  the  discretion  of  the  justice  of  the  peace."  If  a  slave  presumed  to  go  upon 
other  plantation  than  that  of  his  master,  without  leave  in  writing  from  his  or  her  owner, 
not  being  absent  upon  lawful  business,  the  penalty  was  "  10  lashes." 

Hfo  master  or  mistress  of  slaves  was  permitted  to  suffer  the  meeting  of  slaves  upon  his  or 
her  plantation  above  four  hours  at  any  one  time,  without  leave  of  the  owner  or  owners.  The 
penalty  was  $3  for  each  offense,  increased  by  $1  for  each  negro  present  at  the  meeting,  above 
tlie  number  five.  Any  white  person,  free  negro,  or  mulatto,  who  should  be  found  in  com- 
psny  with  shives  at  any  unlawful  meeting,  was  fined  (3  for  each  offense ;  and,  on  failure  to 
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their  congregationB  to  extend  their  approval  also.  Yesey,  the  good  rector  of  Trinity  chuteh, 
had  long  watched  the  labors  of  Nean  and  witnessed  the  progress  of  his  scholars,  as  well  as 
assisted  him  in  them ;  and  finally  the  goreinor,  the  conncil,  mayor,  recorder,  and  two  chief 
justices  of  New  York  joined  in  declaring  that  Nean  "  in  a  very  eminent  degree  deserved  the 
countenance,  favor  and  protection  of  the  society."  He  therefore  continned  his  labors  until 
1722,  when,  '*  amid  the  unafiected  sorrow  of  his  negro  scholan  and  the  friends  who  honoied 
him  for  their  sake,  he  was  removed  by  death." 

The  work  was  then  continued  by  "  Huddlestone,  then  schoolmaster  in  New  York  ;'*  and 
he  was  succeeded  by  Kev.  Mr.  Wetmore,  who  removedMU  1726  to  Rye ;  whereupon  the  Ber. 
Mr.  Colgan  was  appointed  to  assist  the  rector  of  Trinity  chnrch,  and  to  carry  on  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  negroes.  A  few  years  afterwards  Thomaa  Noxon  assisted  Mr.  Colgan,  and  then 
ioint  success  was  very  satisfactory.  Rev.  R.  Charlton,  who  had  been  engaged  in  similar 
labor  at  New  Windsor,  was  called  to  New  York  in  1732,  where  he  followed  up  the  work  suc- 
cessfully for  15  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Samuel  Auchmuty.  Upon  the  death  of 
Thomas  Noxon,  in  1741,  Mr.  Hildreth  took  bis  place,  who  in  1764  wrote  that  "  not  a  single 
black  admitted  by  him  to  the  holy  communion  had  turned  out  badly,  or  in  any  way  dis- 
graced his  profession."  Both  Auchmuty  and  Hildreth  received  valuable  support  from  Bfr. 
Barclay,  who,  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Yesey,  in  1746,  had  been  appointed  to  the  lectoiy  oi 
Trinity  chorch. 

OTHER  EARLY  LABORERS  FOR  THE  SLAVES. 

\ 

The  labors  of  Neau  and  others  in  New  York,  for  a  period  of  half  a  century,  had  their 
counterpart  in  many  other  places  by  other  laborers.    Taylor  and  Yarnod,  missionaries  of 
the  society  in  South  Carolina,  bestowed  diligent  care  in  giving  religious  instruction  to  the 
slaves;   and  they  gratefully  confess  to  have  received  assistance  from  the   masters  and 
mistresses,  which  was  the  more  welcome,  on  account  of  the  ill  will  and  opposition  which 
any  attempt  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  slaves  provoked  among  moat  of  the  British 
planters  of  that  day.    In  the  ranks  of  the  Pennsylvania  missionaries  was  Hugh  Neill,  once  a 
distinguished  Presbyterian  minister  in  New  Jersey.    Daring  the  15  years  of  his  ministry 
ho  labored  with  zeal  and  success  for  the  instruction  of  the  negroes.    Dr.  Smith,  provost  of 
the  college  of  Philadelphia,  engaged  in  the  same  work,  and  at  the  death  of  Neill,  in  1766, 
was  placed  on  the  list  of  the  society's  missionaries.    Dr.  Jenney  was  rector  of  St.  Peter*s 
and  Christ  church  in  Philadelphia  from  1742  to  1762,  and  during  his  incumbency  the  society 
appointed  a  catechetical  lecturer  in  that  church  for  the  instruction  of  negproos  and  others. 
William  Sturgeon,  a  student  of  Yale  College,  was  selected  for  that  office  and  sent  to  England 
to  receive  ordination.    He  eutered  npon  his  duties  in  1747,  and  discharged  them  for  19  years. 
In  1763  a  complaint  of  neglect  of  duty  was  brought  before  the  society  against  him,  in  not 
catechizing  the  negro  children  ;  but,  upon  a  full  investigation  by  the  rector  and  four  vestry- 
men its  falsehood  was  shown  and  his  stipend  was  increased. 

In  1706  Dr.  Le  Jean,  a  missionary  of  tho  society,  was  appointed  to  the  mission  at  Goose 
creek,  near  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  where  he  labored  11  years,  especially  among  the 
negroes,  and  he  succeeded 'in  carrying  on  a  systematic  course  of  instruction.  Dr.  Lie  Jean 
was  preceded  in  the  same  work  by  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas,  in  1695,  who  had  not  only  taught  20 
negroes  to  read  and  write,  but  induced  several  ladies  to  engage  in  the  work;  among  them 
was  Mrs.  Haige  Edward,  who  instructed  several  of  her  slaves.  I  hope,  writes  lEtev.  Mr. 
Taylor,  their  example  will  provoke  some  masters  and  mistresses  to  take  the  same  caie  with 
their  negroes. 

Bishop  Gibson,  who  presided  over  the  See  of  London  from  1723  to  1748,  did  not  hesitate 
to  urge  forward  the  work  of  Christian  love  in  behalf  of  the  negro  slave.  He  wrote  two  public 
letters  upon  this  subject  in  17:27 ;  one  exhorting  masters  and  mistresses  of  families  **  to 
encourage  and  promote  the  instruction  of  their  negroes  in  the  Christian  faith ;"  and  the  other, 
urging  and  directing  the  missionaries  to  assist  in  the  work. 

The  bishop  of  London,  in  1727,  published  a  letter  to  the  masters  and  mistresses  of  families 
in  the  English  plantetions  abroad,  exhorting  them  to  encourage  and  promote  the  instruction 
of  the  negroes  in  the  Christoin  faith,  and  in  it  remarks :  ^*  Considering  the  greatness  of  the 
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proGi  there  is  received  from  tfaeir  labors,  It  might  be  hoped  that  all  Christian  masters — those 
especially  who  are  possessed  of  considerable  numbers — should  also  be  at  some  small  expense 
in  providing  for  the  instruction  of  those  poor  creatures,  and  that  others,  whose  numbers  are 
less,  i|nd  who  dwell  in  the  same  neighborhood,  should  join  in  the  expense  of  a  common 
teacher  for  the  negroes  belonging  to  them." 

In  the  year  1733,  among  other  Africans  consigned  to  Michael  Denton,  of  Annapolis,  Mary- 
land, was  one  of  delicate  constitution,  who  was  seld  to  a  gentleman  living  on  the  eastern 
shore.  One  day  a  white  boy  found  him  in  the  woods  apparently  engaged  in  prayer,  and 
mischievously  disturbed  him  by  throwing  sand  in  his  face.  Rendered  unhappy  by  this  and 
similar  treatment,  he  ran  away  to  a  neighboring  county,  where  his  dignified  but  melancholy 
bearing  excited  attention.  An  old  negro  was  at  last  found  who  understood  his  language, 
and  from  him  it  was  discovered  that  the  slave  had  been  a  foulah  in  Africa.  He  had  in  his 
possession  slips  of  paper  on  which  were  written  certain  characters,  which  being  sent  to 
Oxford  proved  to  be  in  the  Arabic  language.  General  Oglethorpe  became  deeply  interested 
in  the  man  and  redeemed  him  from  captivity.  On  his  arrival  in  England  he  was  treated 
with  marked  attention,  dined  with  the  Duke  of  Montague,  received  a  gold  watch  from  the 
Queen,  and  assisted  Sir  Hans  Sloane  in  the  translation  of  Arabic  manuscripts.  This  roman- 
tic occurrence  led  to  much  discussion  as  to  the  duty  of  p1anters«to  the  negro,  and  in  1735, 
when  Oglethorpe  was  member  of  Parliament,  an  act  was  passed  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  black  slaves  or  negroes  into  the  province  of  Georgia. 

In  1749  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bacon,  of  Talbot  county,  Maryland,  delivered  some  remark- 
able discourses  to  masters  and  mistresses,  as  well  as  to  his  "beloved  black  brethren  and 
sisters,'*  which  were  published  in  London,  and  in  the  present  century  reprinted  at  Winches- 
ter, Virginia,  by  the  late  Bishop  Meade. 

Williams,  bishop  of  Cliichester,  in  a  discourse  before  the  Society  for  Foreign  Parts,  says : 

**  These  negroes  are  slaves,  and  for  the  most  part  treated  as  worse,  or  rather  by  some  as 
if  they  were  a  different  species,  as  they  are  of  a  different  color,  from  the  rest  of  mankind. 
The  Spaniards  are  reproached  for  driving  the  poor  Americans  to  the  fort  like  the  cattle  of 
the  field,  but  our  slaves,  on  the  other  hand,  are  driven  from  it.'* 

Bishop  Butler,  author  of  the  Analogy  of  Religion,  declared  in  a  discourse  that  the  slaves 

of  the  British  colonies  ought  not  to  be  treated  '*  merely  as  cattle  or  goods,  the  property  of 

their  master.    Nor  can  the  highest  property  possible  to  be  acquired  in  these  servants  cancel 

the  obligation  to  take  care  of  their  religious  instructions.    Despicable  as  they  may  appear 

0  in  our  eyes,  they  are  the  creatures  of  God." 

Archbishop  Seeker,  in  1741,  recommended  the  ''employing  of  young  negroes,  prudently 

-  chosen,  to  teach  their  countrymen,'*  and  Dr.  Bearcroft,  in  1744,  alludes  to  this  project  in  a 

discourse  before  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  in  these  words : 

"  The  society  had  lately  fallen  upon  a  happy  expedient  by  the  purchase  of  two  young 
negroes,  whom  they  have  qualified  by  a  thorough  instruction  in  the  principles  of  Christian- 
ity, and,  by  teaching  them  to  read  well,  to  become  schoolmasters  to  their  foUow-negroes. 
Tbe  project  is  but  ot  yesterday,  but  the  reverend  person  who  proposed,  and  under  whose 
care  and  inspection  the  two  youths  are  placed,  hath  acquainted  the  society  that  it  succeeds 
to  his  heart's  desire ;  that  one  school  is  actually  opened  at  Charles  Town,  South  Carolina, 
-which  hath  more  than  60  young  negroes  under  instruction,  %id  will  annually  send  out 
between  30  and  40  of  them  well  instructed  in  religion  and  capable  of  reading  their  Bibles, 
^r  ho  may  carry  home  and  diffuse  the  same  knowledge  which  they  shall  have  been  taught 
among  their  poor  relations  and  fellow -slaves.  And  in  time  schools  will  be  spread  in  other 
j^laces  and  in  other  colonies  to  teach  them  to  believe  in  the  Son  of  God,  who  shall  make  them 
Iree  indeed." 

Bishop  Warburton,  in  17C6,  says : 

'*  From  the  free  savages  I  come  now  to  the  savages  in  bonds.  By  those  I  mean  the  vast 
multitudes  yearly  stolen  from  the  opposite  continent  and  sacrificed  by  the  colonists  to  theii 
^reatidol,  the  god  of  gain.  But  what,  then,  say  these  sincere  worshippers  of  mammon? 
Xfaey  answer:  *They  are  our  own  property  which  we  offer  up.*  Gracious  God  I  talk  as  oi 
lieras  of  cattle,  of  property  in  rational  creatures,  crcatdres  endowed  with  all  our  faculties, 
possessing  all  our  qualities  but  that  of  color,  our  brethren  both  by  nature  and  grace,  shocks 
All  the  feelings  of  humanity  and  the  dictates  of  common  sense.** 

Sishop  Lowth,  formerly  professor  of  poetry  in  the  Oxford  University,  speaking  of  negroes 

in  America,  said : 

*  *  From  their  situation  they  are  open  and  accessible  to  instruction,  and  by  their  subjection 
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are  under  the  immediate  influence  and  in  the  hands  of  those  who  ought  to  be  their  inatraet- 
ors.  These  circumstances,  so  favorable  in  appearance,  have  not  been  prodnctiv#»f  the  good 
effects  which  might  have  been  expected.  It  their  masters,  tyrannizing  over  this  people  with 
a  despotism  beyond  example,  are  determined  to  keep  their  minds  in  a  state  of  bondage  still 
more  grievous  than  that  in  which  they  hold  their  bodies ;  should  not  suffer  then>  to  be 
instructed  ;  *  *  *  *  should  this  in  reality  be  a  common  practice  among 
their  masters,  *  Woe  unto  you.' " 

Bishop ^Porteus,  whose  mother  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  whose  father  had  resided 
there  many  years,  in  one  of  his  discourses  alludes  to  plantation  negroes  as  being  generally 
considered  as  mere  machines  and  instruments  to  work  with,  rather  than  beings  with  minds 
to  be  enlightened  and  souls  to  be  saved. 

Bishop  Wilson  (Sodor  and  Man)  was  another  distinguished  clergyman,  who  watched  for 
the  opportunity  to  aid  the  missionaries  who  were  laboring  in  the  colonies  for  the  instruction 
of  the  Indians  and  negroes ;  and  in  1740  he  published  an  '*  Essay  towards  the  Instruction 
for  the  Indians,"  the  germ  of  which  was  written  by  him  in  1699,  on  **  The  Principles  and 
Duties  of  Christianity,"  for  the  use  of  the  peopie  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  was  the  first  book 
ever  printed  in  the  Manx  language.  He  bequeathed  £50  for  the  education  of  negro  chil- 
drea  in  Talbot  county. 

In  1711  Bishop  Fleetwood  preached  the  anniversary  sermon  before  the  society,  in  which 
he  urged  the  duty  of  instructing  the  negroes,  the  effect  of  which  afterwards,  on  the  heart  of 
a  prejudiced  planter  in  North  Carolina,  is  shown  by  an  extract  from  a  letter  by  Giles  Rains- 
ford,  one  of  the  society's  missionaries.  '*By  much  importunity,"  he  says,  **  I  prevailed  on 
Mr.  Martin  to  let  me  baptize  three  of  his  negroes.  All  the  arguments  I  could  make  nae  of 
would  Bcanee  effect  it,  till  Bishop  Fleetwood's  sermon  preached  before  the  society  turned  the 
scale."  These  are  a  few  only  of  the  many  instances  going  to  show  the  prevailing  sentiment 
of  the  laborers  of  a  centnry  and  a  half  ago. 

SCHOOLS  FOB  COLORED  CHILDREN  BY  THE  MANUMISSION  SOCIETY. 

The  first  school  for  colored  children  in  the  city  of  New  York,  established  by  the  Mannnus- 
sion  Society,  was  denominated  '*The  New  York  African  Free  School.'* 

It  appears  that  in  the  years  1765  and  .'786  the  business  of  kidnapping  colored  people  and 
selling  them  at  the  south  was  carried  on  in  this  city  and  vicinity  to  snch  an  extent  aa  to  pro- 
voke public  attention  to  the  necessity  of  taking  some  measures  to  check  this  growing  eriL 

In  the  city  of  Philadelphia  a  society  had  already  been  formed  to  protect  the  blacks  from 
similar  dangers  there.  A  deputation  was  sent  from  New  York  to  that  society  for  infot« 
mation,  and  to  procure  a  copy  of  its  constitution,  which  assisted  much  in  tlie  orgaaisatioa 
of  **  The  New  York  Society  for  Promoting  the  Manumission  of  Slaves,  and  Protecting  each 
of  them  as  have  been,  or  may  be.  Liberated."  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  society,  who  composed  the  first  board  of  trustees  of  the  **New  York  African 
Free  School:" 

Melanctbon  Smith,  J.no.  Bleecker,  James  Cogswell,  Lawrence  Embree,  Thomas  Burlini^, 
Willett  Leaman,  Jno.  Lawrence,  Jacob  Leaman,  White  Mattock,  Mathew  Clark  son,  Na- 
thaniel Lawrence,  Jno.  Mcrray,  junior. 

Their  school,  located  in  Cliff  street,  between  Beekman  and  Ferry,  was  opened  in  1766, 
taught  by  Cornelius  Davis,  attended  by  about  40  pupils  of  both  sexes,  and  appears,  from 
their  book  of  minutes,  to  have  been  satisfactorily  conducted.  In  the  year  1791  a  female 
teacher  was  added  to  instruct  the  girls  in  needlework,  the  expected  advantages  of  which 
measure  were  soon  realized,  and  highly  gratifying  to  the  society.  In  1808  the  society  was 
incorporated,  and  in  the  preamble  it  is  recorded  that  "a  free  school  for  the  education  of  aticb 
persons  as  have  been  liberated  from  bondage,  that  they  may  hereafter  become  useful  mem- 
bers of  the  community,"  has  been  established.  It  may  be  proper  here  to  remark  that  the 
good  cause  in  which  the  friends  of  this  school  were  engaged  was  far  from  being  a  popnlar 
one.  The  prejudices  of  a  large  portion  of  the  community  were  against  it ;  the  means  in  the 
hands  of  the  trustees  were  often  very  inadequate,  and  many  seasons  of  discouragement  were 
witnessed ;  but  they  were  met  by  men  who,  trusting  in  the  divine  support,  were  resolved 
neither  to  relax  their  exertions  nor  to  retire  from  the  field. 
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Through  the  space  of  about  30  years  they  strngi^led  on ;  the  nmnber  of  scholars  vaiying 
from  40  to  60,  nnHl  the  year  1809,  when  the  Lantosterian,  or  Monitorial,  system  of  instmc 
lion  was  introduced,  (this  being  the  second  school  in  the  United  States  to  adopt  the  plan,^ 
under  a  new  teacher,  £.  J.  Coz,  and  a  very  favorable  change  was  produced,  the  number  oi 
pupils,  and  the  efficiency  of  their  instruction  being  largely  increased.  *   , 

Soon  after  this,  however,  in  January,  1814,  their  school-house  was  destroyed  by  fire,  whid: 
cheeked  the  progress  of  the  school  for  a  time,  as  no  room  could  be  obtained  large  enough  tc 
accommodate  the  whole  number  of  pupils.  A  small  room  in  Doyer  street  was  temporarily 
hired,  to  keep  the  school  together  till  further  arrangements  could  be  made,  and  an  appeal 
was  made  to  the  liberality  of  the  citizens  and  to  the  corporation  of  the  city,  which  resulted 
in  obtaining  from  the  latter  a  grant  of  two  lots  of  jground  in  William  street,  on  which  to 
build  a  new  school-house ;  and  in  January,  1815,  a  commodious  brick  building,  to  accommo- 
date 200  pupils,  was  finished  on  this  lot,  and  the  school  was  resumed  with  fresh  vigor  and 
increasing  interest.  In  a  few  months  the  room  became  so  crowded  that  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  engage  a  separate  room,  next  to  the  school,  to  accommodate  such  of  the  pupils  as 
were  to  be  taught  sewing.  This  branch  had  been  for  many  years  discontinued,  but  was 
now  resumed  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Lucy  Turpen,  a  young  lady  whose  amiable  dis- 
.  position  and  faithful  discharge  of  her  duties  rendered  her  g^atly  esteemed,  both  by  her 
pupils  and  the  trustees.  This  young  lady,  after  serving  the  board  for  several  years,  removed 
witii  her  parents  to  Ohio,  and  her  place  was  supplied  by  Miss  Mary  LincruQi,  who  was 
succeeded  by  Miss  Elisa  J.  Coz,  and  the  latter  by  Miss  Mary  Ann  Coz,  and  she  by  Miss 
Carolina  Roe,  under  each  of  whom  the  school  continued  to  sustain  a  high  character  for  order 
and  usefulness. 

The  school  in  William  street  increasing  in  numbers,  another  building  was  fonhd  necessary* 
and  was  built  on  a  lot  of  ground  50  by  100  feet  square,  <m  Mulberry  street,  between  Grand 
and  Hester  streets,  to  accommodate  500  pupils,  and  was  completed  and  occupied,  with  C« 
C.  Andrews  for  teacher,  in  May,  18*^. 

General  Lafayette  visited  this  school  September  10, 1824,  an  abridged  account  of  which  is 
copied  from  the  Commercial  Advertiser  of  that  date : 

Visit  of  Lafayette  to  the  African  school  in  ISSM. 

''At  1  o'clock  the  general,  with  the  company  invited  for  the  occasion,  visited  the  African 
free  school,  on  Mulberry  street.  This  shcool  embraces  about  500  scholars ;  about  4 50  were 
present  on  this  occasion,  and  they  are  certainly  the  best  disciplined  and  most  interesting 
school  of  children  we  have  ever  witnessed.  As  the  general  was  conducted  to  a  seat,  Mr. 
Ketchum  adverted  to  the  fact  that  as  lon^  ago  as  1788  the  general  had  been  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  institution  (Manumission  Society)  at  the  same  time  with  Grenville  Sharp  and 
Thomas  Clarkson,  of  England.  The  general  perfectly  remembered  the  circumstance,  and 
mentioned  particularly  the  letter  he  had  received  on  that  occasion  from  the  Hon.  John  Jay, 
tlien  president  of  the  society.  One  of  the  pupils,  Master  James  M.  Smith,  aged  11  years, 
then  stepped  forward  and  gracefully  delivered  the  following  address : 

**  *•  General  Lafayette  :  In  behalf  of  mvself  and  fellow  schoolmates,  may  I  be  permitted 
to  express  our  sincere  and  respectful  gpratitude  to  you  for  the  condescension  yon  have  mani- 
fested this  day  in  visiting  this  institution,  which  is  one  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  New 
York  philanthropy.  Here,  sir,  you  behold  hundreds  of  the  poor  children  of  Africa  sharing 
with  those  of  a  lighter  hue  in  the  blessings  of  education;  and  while  it  will  be  our  pleasure 
to  remember  the  great  deeds  you  have  done  for  America,  it  will  be  our  delight  also  to  cherish 
the  memory  of  General  Lafayette  as  a  friend  to  African  emancipation,  and  as  a  member  of 
thia  institution.* 

*'To  which  the  general  relied,  in  his  own  characteristic  style,  *I  thank  you,  my  dear 
child.* 

*  *  Several  of  the  pupils  underwent  short  ezaminations,  and  one  of  them  explained  the  use  of 
the  globes  and  answered  many  questions  in  geography." 

PUBUC  SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  CHILDRBN. 

Tliese  schools  continued  to  flourish,  under  the  same  management,  and  with  an  attendance 
irazyiD^  irom  600  in  18^  to  862  in  1833,  in  the  latter  part  of  which  year  the  Manumission 
Society,  whose  schools  were  now  in  part  supported  by  the  public  fond,  applied  to  the  Public 
School  Society  for  a  committee  of  conference  to  effect  a  union.    It  was  felt  by  the  trustees 
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that  on  many  accoanta  it  was  better  that  the  two  sets  of  schools  should  remain  separate,  bnt, 
fearing  farther  diversion  of  the  school  fund,  it  was  desirable  that  the  number  of  societies 
participating  should  be  as  small  as  possible,  and  arrangements  were  accordingly  made  for  a. 
transfer  of  the  schools  and  property  of  the  elder  society.  After  some  delay,  in  consequence 
of  legislative  action  being  found  necessary  to  give  a  title  to  their  real  estate,  on  the  3d  of 
May,  1834,  the  transfer  was  effected,  all  their  schools  and  school  property  passing  into  the 
hands  of  the  New  York  Public  School  Society,  at  an  appraised  valuation  of  |12,  J30  22. 

The  aggregate  register  of  these  schools  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  was  nearly  1,400,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  about  one-half  that  number.  They  were  placed  in  charge  of  a 
committee  with  powers  similar  to  the  committee  on  primary  schools,  but  their  administra- 
tion  was  not  satisfactory,  and  it  was  soon  found  that  the  schools  had  greatly  diminished  in 
numbers.  e£5ciency,  and  usefu loess.  A  committee  of  inquiry  was  appoiffted,  and  reported 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  great  anti-slavery  riots,  and  attacks  on  colored  people,  many  fami 
lies  had  removed  from  the  city,  and  of  those  that  remained  many  kept  their  children  at  home ; 
they  knew  the  Manumission  Society  as  their  special  friends,  but  knew  nothing  of  the  Public 
School  Society ;  the  reduction  of  all  the  schools,  but  one,  to  the  grade  of  primary,  had  given 
great  offense ;  also  the  discharge  of  teachers  long  employed,  and  the  discontinuance  of  rewards, 
and  taking  home  of  spelling  books ;  strong  prejudices  had  grown  up  against  the  Public 
School  Society.  The  committee  xecommended  a  prompt  assimilation  of  the  colored  schools 
to  the  white ;  the  establishment  of  two  or  more  upper  schools  in  a  new  building ;  a  normal 
school  for  colored  monitors,  and  the  appointment  of  a  colored  man  as  school  agent,  at  |150 
a  year.  The  school  on  Mulberry  street  at  this  time,  1835,  was  designated  Colored  Grammar 
School  No.  ].  A.  Libolt  was  principal,  and  registered  317  pupils;  there  were  also  six  pri- 
maries, located  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  925  pupils. 

In  1836  a  new  school  building  was  completed  in  Laurens  street,  opened  with  210  pupils, 
B.  F.  Wake,  (colored,)  prin  cipal,  and  was  designated  Colored  Grammar  School  No.  2.  Other 
means  were  taken  to  improve  the  schools,  and  to  induce  the  colored  people  to  patronize  them ; 
the  principal  of  No.  1,  Mr.  Libolt,  was  replaced  by  Mr.  John  Paterson,  colored,  a  sufficient 
assurance  of  whose  ability  and  success  we  have  in  the  fact  that  he  has  been  continued  in  the 
position  ever  since.  A  "  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Education  among  Colored  Children  " 
was  organized,  and  established  two  additional  schools,  one  in  Thomas  street,  and  one  in 
Center,  and  a  marked  improvement  was  manifest ;  but  it  required  a  long  time  to  restore  the 
confidence  and  Interest  felt  before  the  transfer,  and  even  up  to  1848  the  aggregate  attend- 
ance in  all  the  colored  schools  was  only  1,375  pupils. 

In  the  winter  of  1852  the  first  evening  schqols  for  colored  pupils  were  opened ;  one  for 
males  and  one  for  females,  and  were  attended  by  379  pupils.  In  the  year  1853  the  colored 
schools,  with  all  the  schools  and  school  property  of  the  Public  School  Society,  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  '*  Board  of  Eda cation  of  the  City  and  County  of  New  Yoric,"  and  still  further 
improvements  were  made  in  them ;  a  normal  school  for  colored  teachers  was  established, 
with  Mr.  John  Paterson,  principal,  and  the  schools  were  graded  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
for  white  children.  Colored  Grammar  School  No.  3  was  opened  at  73  West  Fortieth  street* 
Miss  Caroline  W.  Simpson,  principal,  and  in  the  ensuing  year  three  others  were  added ;  No. 

4,  in  One  Hundred  and  TwentietTi  street,  (Harlem,)  Miss  Nancy  Thompson,  principal ;  No. 

5,  at  101  Hudson  street,  P.  W.  Williams,  principal;  and  Ko.  6,  at  1167  Broadway,  Prince 
Leveridge,  principal.    Grammar  Schools  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4,  had  primary  departments  attached, 
and  there  were  also  at  this  time  three  separate  primary  schools,  and  the  aggregate  attend*- 
ance  in  all  was  2,047.    Since  then  the  attendance  in  these  schools  has  not  varied  much  from, 
these  figures.    The  schools  themselves  have  been  altered  and  modified  from  time  to  time, 
as  their  necessity  seemed  to  indicate ;  though  under  the  general  management  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  they  have  been  in  the  care  of  the  school  officers  of  the  wards  in  which  they 
are  located,  and  while  in  some  cases  they  received  the  proper  attention,  in  others  they  weie 
either  wholly,  or  in  part,  neglected.    A  recent  act  has  placed  them  directly  in  charge  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  who  have  Appointed  a  special  committee  to  look  after  their  interests,  axid 
measures  are  being  taken  by  them  which  will  give  tbis  class  of  schools  every  oppoftuiiity 
and  convenience  possessed  by*any  other,  and,  it  is  hoped,  will  also  improve  the  grade  of  %ta 
scholarship. 
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The  org;anizatioB  and  attendance  of  these  schools  in  1868  is  shown  in  the  following  tables 
compiled  from  information  lecelved  from  the  city  superintendent  of  schools,  Mr.  S.  S.  Ban 
daU: 


Bcfaoolfl. 


Na  1 — Bojs'  dapartment . . 

GirlB*  department. . . 
Ho.  S — ^BoyH'  department .. 

Girlii'  department. . . 

Primary  dcpartm't . 
No.  3 — Grammar  departm't. 

Primary  departm't  . 
No.  4 — Grammar  departm't. 

Primary  departm't . 
No.5 


No.  6 


Evening  achooU. 


No.l 

No.  2 

No.  3 

Normal  school 


Total. 


i 


I 


o 
Q 


1820 
1836 

1853 
1840 
1854 
1868 


1852 
1868 
1854 


Teaeheri. 


Principals, 


John  Peterson . . . 
Elisa  Gwrnne  . . . 
Kanciom  F.  Wake. 
Fanny  Tompkins. 
Sarah  Ennalla  . . . 
Cba8.Ii.  Reason.. 
Cath.A.Thomps'n 
S.J.  S.  Tompkins. 
Elizabeth  Pierce . 
Mary  E.  Tripp... 


Mary  M.Morcaa. 


8.J.S.  Tompkins. 
Ransom  F.  Wake. 
Mary  M.Moreaa. 
Chas.  L.  Retttion.. 
Carol'e  Hamilton . 


i 
I 


5 
5 
2 
5 
3 
3 
2 
5 


a 
S 


34 


I 


3 

I 


1 

I 

1 
1 


Pupils. 


u 

9 

B  8 

■*- 


(*) 


(*) 
(*) 
(*) 


2,056 


0 
^ 


h 
1 


Location. 


149 
142 

(*) 
64 

122 
46 
62 

143 


I 


11 


(t) 

0) 
0) 


739 


135  Mnlberry  street,  14tb 

ward, 
51  and  53  Laurens  street, 

8th  ward. 

78  West   Fortieth  stritct, 

20th  ward. 
98  West  Seventeenth  street, 

16th  ward. 
One-hundred-and'twentl'tb 

St.,  (Harlem,)  13th  ward. 
155  Stanton  st.,  17th  ward. 


In  building  of  school  No.  fi. 
In  building  of  school  No.  4. 
In  building  of  i<chool  No.  6. 
In  building  of  school  No.  I, 
on  Saturdays. 


Oradk  of  Scholarship. — Colored  boys'  grammar  schools,  78;  colored  girls'  grammar  schools,  71i ;  colored 
primary  schools,  76} ;  total  of  all  the  schools  in  the  city,  80  3-7.    (Whole  number  of  sessionn,  430  in  each.) 

*  No  report  f  About  45  In  each. 

In  addition  to  and  independent  of  these  schools  there  are  four  primaries  in  connection  with 
the  Colored  Orphan  Asylum  at  One  hundred  and  fiflj-first  street.  Their  ag^e^ate  register 
last  year  was  264  pupils.  There  are  also  two  or  three  small  private  primary  schools  for  col- 
ored children  in  the  city,  and  these,  with  the  before-mentioned,  comprise  all  those  now  in 
existence.  The  teachers  in  these  schools  are,  with  but  two  exceptions — ^the  principal  of  No. 
6  and  the  assistant  principal  of  No.  1— of  the  same  race  as  their  pupils.  The  pupils  are,  for 
the  jnost  part,  children  of  laboring  people ;  many  of  them  are  put  out  to  service  at  an  early 
age,  and  only  get  a  chance  to  go  to  school  when  they  are  out  of  a  situation ;  while  very  few 
are  able,  or  take  sufficient  interest  to  attend  regularly  all  of  the  time ;  which  in  part  accounts 
for  the  low  grade  of  scholarship  in  this  class  of  schools ;  but  there  has  been  an  improvement 
in  this  respect  of  late,  and,  in  view  of  the  efforts  being  made  in  their  behalf,  we  are  encour- 
aged to  believe  that  their  future  history  will  show  a  brighter  record. 

GERRITT  SMITH'S  SCHOOL  AT  PETERBORO'. 

In  any  historical  survey  of  the  progressive  development  of  schools  fo;r  colored  people,  the 
timely  and  liberal  aid  and  efforts  of  Hon.  Gerritt  Smith,  of  Peterboro*,  New  York,  should  not 
be  omitted.  This  eminent  philanthropist  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  extend  liberal  aid  to 
aeveral,  as  well  as  the  assuiance  of  his  sympathy  to  all,  institutions  which  opened  theii 
doors  to  children  and  youth  of  the  colored  population.  He  established  and  maintained  for  a 
number  of  years  in  his  own  village  a  school,  which  was  attended  by  colored  pupils  from 
different  parts  of  the  country.  He  was  an  early  and  very  liberal  patron  of  Oneida  Institute, 
the  doors  of  which  were  ever  open  to  pupils  without  respect  to  complexion  or  race.  He  gave 
to  it  between  |3,000  and  §4,000  in  cash,  and  3,000  acres  of  land  in  Vermont.  He  did  even 
more  for  Oberlin  College,  in  Ohio,  because  of  its  hospitality  to  colored  pupils.  He  gave  it  a 
few  thousand  dollars  in  money  and  20,000  acres  of  land  in  Virginia,  which  brought  to  the 
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institation  probably  more  than  |50,000.    The  New  York  Central  CoUe^,  at  McOrawyille 
where  colored  and  white  yonng  men  and  women  were  instmcted  together,  cost  Mr.  Smith 
several  thousand  dollars  more. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  total  population  of  North  Carolina  in  ld60  was  992,632,  of  whom  361,522  were  coV 
ored  ;  and  of  these  331,059  were  slaves,  and  30,46^  free.    It  wa^  not  until  1729  that  any  law 
relating  to  asseipblies  of  slaves,  free  negroes,  and  raulattoes  was  enacted  in  North  Carolina, 
when  slaves  were  also  forbidden  to  hunt  or  range  over  the  lands  not  belonging  to  their  owner* 
and  when  thus  trespassing,  the  owner  of  the  land  on  which  they  were  found  was  authorized 
to  whip  them,  "not  exceeding  40  lashes."    And,  by  the  same  law,  "!(  any  loose,  disor- 
derly, or  suspected  person,  not  being  a  white  person,  was  found  drinking,  eating,  or  keeping 
company  with  slaves  in  the  night  time,*'  he  was  liable  to  a  penalty  of  40  lashes,  unless  he 
could  give  a  "  satisfactory  account  of  his  behavior."    If  negroes  belonging  to  one  man  were 
found  in  the  quarters  or  kitchens  of  the  negroes  of  another  man,  they  were  liable  to  a  penalty 
of  40  lashes,  while  those  who  entertained  them  were  subject  to  20.    In  1741  slaves  not 
wearing  a  livery  were  forbidden  to  leave  the  plantation  to  which  they  belonged.     In  1777 
it  was  enacted  that  no  negro  or  mulatto  slave  should  be  set  free,. "  except  for  meritorions 
services."    Among  other  enactments  of  about  this  period  were  those  forbidding  free  negroej 
or  mulattoes  to  entertain  any  slave  during  the  Sabbath,  or  to  trade  with  slaves,  the  penalties 
for  either  offense  being  severe.     In  1812  slaves  were  forbidden  to  act  as  pilots  on  the  coast 
of  the  State,  and  in  1830  it  was  provided  that  the  owner  of  any  slave  consenting  to  such 
service  should  forfeit  the  value  of  the  slave.    This  law  was  still  in  force  in  1860. 

Until  the  year  1835  public  opinion  permitted  the  colored  residents  of  this  State  to  main- 
tain schools  for  the  education  of  their  children.    These  were  taught  sometimes  by  white 
persons,  but  more  frequently  by  teachers  of  the  same  race  Ins  their  pupils.     After  this  period 
colored  children  could  be  educated  only  by  finding  a  teacher  within  tbe  circle  of  their  own 
family,  or  out  of  the  limits  of  the  State  ;  in  which  latter  event  they  were  regarded  as  expa- 
triated, and  prohibited  by  law  from  returning  home.    The  public  school  system  of  North 
Carolina  declared  that  no  descendant  from  negro  ancestors,  to  the  fourth  generation  inclu- 
sive, should  enjoy  the  benefit  thereof.    Thus  matters  continued  until  the  auccess  of  the 
Union  forces  opened  a  way  for  educational  effort.     In  1863  thousands  of  freed  uieu  had  taken 
refuge  at  Newbem  and  on  Roanoke  island,  and  to  both  of  these  places  the  Americau  Mis- 
sionary Association  sent  tekchers  who  opened  schools.    As  in  Virginia,  so,  too,  in  North 
Carolina  other  schools  followed  close  upon  the  march  of  the  United  States  troupe     Immedi- 
ately upon  the  entry  of  the  latter  into  Wilmington,  in  )8ti5,  the  teachers  of  the  association 
also  made  their  appearance  there,  and  were  hailed  by  the  negro  population  with  ind(  sciibnble 
delight    Mr.  Coan,  one  of  these  teachers,  thus  describes  tbe  scene:  "By  appointment,  I  me; 
the  children  at  the  church  vestry  the  next  morning.    They  were  to  come  at  9  o^clock ;  by 
7  the  street  was  blocked,  tbe  yard  was  full.    Parents,  eager  to  get  '  dese  y er  four  chil- 
dem*s  name  tooken,*  came  pulling  them  through  the  crowd.     *  Please,  sir,  put  down  des-) 
yer.'     '  I  wants  dis  gal  of  mine  to  jine;  and  dat  yer  boy  hes  got  no  parents,  and  I  jes  done 
and  brot  him.'    .    .    .    The  same  evidences  of  joy  inexpressible  were  manifebt  at  tbe  orga> 
izatiou  of  evening  schools  for  adults.    About  1,000  pupils  reported  themselves  in  les^ 
than  one  week  after  our  arrival  in  Wilmington.*'    This  thirst  for  knowledge,  which  was 
common  to  the  freed  people  throughout  the  entire  south,  was  met  by  efforts  on  tho  part  of 
various  benevolent  agencies  to  satisfy  it.     Upon  the  cessation  of  hostilities  schools  wer^ 
opened  in  different  localities,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  nearly  100  were  in  operation, 
with  an  attendance  of  more  than  8,(X)0  pupils.     Each  successive  year  since  then  has  been 
marked  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  these  schools,   in  spite  of  the    obstacles  which 
presented  themselves,  in  the  scarcity  of  teachers,  and  of  suitable  school  buildinQ;>s,  and,  tot) 
often,  in  the  unfriendly  opposition  of  white  residents.    To  overcome   these   obstacles   tbo 
freedmen  themselves  have  earnestly  seconded  the  efforts  of  philanthropy  in  their  behalf.     In 
the  depth  of  their  poverty  they  have  sustained  a  large  portion  of  the  schools,  and  cheerfully 
contribpted  to  the  support  of  others.    In  1867  Mr.  F.  A.  Fiske,  the  State  snperintendent  of 
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edncation  under  the  Freedman's  Bureau,*  reported,  that  many  instances  had  come  under  his 
notice  where  the  teachers  of  a  self-supporting;  school  had  been  sustained  till  the  last  cent 
the  freed  men  could  command  was  exhausted,  and  where  these  last  had  even  taxed  their 
credit  in  the  coming  crop  to  pay  the  bills  necessary  to  keep  up  the  school.  As  eyidence  of 
the  great  interest  manifested  in  acquiring  knowledge,  the  same  o£Bcer  mentioned  a  fact  con- 
nected with  one  of  the  schools  under  his  superrision  which  is,  perhaps,  without  a  parallel 
in  the  history  of  education.  Side  by  side,  commencing  their  alphabet  together,  and  con- 
tinning  their  studies  nntil  they  could  each  read  the  Bible  fluently,  sat  a  child  of  six  summers, 
her  mother,  grandmother,  and  great-grandmother,  aged  75  years,  the  representatives  of  four 
generations  in  a  direct  line. 

The  following  tables,  prepared  by  Professor  Yashon,  give  the  condition  of  the  schools  for 
the  years  specified : 

Number  of  schools^  UaeherBf  and  pujnlst  18S5  to  1868. 


Year. 

Number  of  schoolg. 

Namber  of  teachers. 

1 

Komber  of  seholars. 

Average  at- 
tendance. 

Per  cent. 

Day. 

Nigbt. 

Total. 

White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total 

1865 

86 
130 
190 
342 

119 
158 
227 
367 

8,506 
10,971 
12,273 
17, 410 

1866 

1867 

130 
238 

60 
104 

139 
146 

88 
221 

5.933 
8,531 

6.351 
8,879 

8.714 
11,078 

71 

1868 

63 

Studies  and  expenditures,  1867  and  1868. 


Tear. 


Jfi67. 
1868. 


Namber  of  scholan  in  different  Btudles  parsued. 


t 


1,363 

1,286 


7,425 
6.310 


S'S 


3.462 
4,043 
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2,879 
3,652 
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3.872 
5,455 


3S1 

711 


Expenditorei  in  Bnpport 
of  Hchools. 


$3,671 
15, 510 


o 


$48,219 
69,258 


& 


$51,980 

84,768 


There  are  two  high  schools  in  North  Carolina,  one  at  Wilmington,  and  another  at  Beaufort. 
These  were  established  by  the  American  Missionary  Association. 

Among  the  other  benevolent  educational  agencies  operating  in  this  State,  mention  should 
be  made  of  the  American  Freedmen^s  Union  Commission,  working  principally  through  its 
New  York  and  New  England  branches,  and  the  Friends  Association  of  Philadelphia.  The 
last  mentioned  society,  besides  ministoHng  largely  to  the  relief  of  physical  wants  and  suffer- 
ing among  the  freedmen,  since  its  organization  on  the  11th  of  November,  1863,  has,  also, 
maintained  schools  at  different  points  throughout  the  south.  Nineteen  of  these  were  within 
the  limits  of  North  Carolina. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  too,  has  found  here  a  field  for  its  Christian  labor ;  and 
its  £reedmen'8  committee  has  under  its  charge,  at  Raleigh, 


THE  ST.  AUGUSTINE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

This  institution  was  incorporated  in  July,  1867,  and  opened  in  the  following  January  for 
the  admission  of  pupils,  of  whom  26  were  enrolled.  Its  principal  is  the  Bev.  J.  Brainton 
Simtli,  D.  J)»  The  tnutees  have  now  on  band  and  in  pledget  a  fund  of  about  $4,300,  which 
tlxe^r  purpose  to  set  apart  as  a  permanent  endowment.  Besidest  they  have  already  purchafed 
a  tract  of  land,  consisting  of  100  acres,  pleasantly  sitoated  jost  onteide  of  the  city  limitn. 
Ifere,  in  a  beautiful  grove,  they  are  now  erecting  a  commodioos  edifice  that  will,  when  com- 
pleted, readily  accommodate  l&O  pnpile ;  they  also  intend  to  erect  a  boarding  &all  to  serve  as 
a  Ikonae  for  pupils  coming  from  a  distance. 

T'iiere  is  another  academical  school  at  Charlotte.  24 
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THE  BIDDLE  MEMOEIAL  INSTITUTE. 

This  itiBtitution  was  founded  by  a  g^enerons  donation  from  the  widow  of  the  late  Henry  J. 
Biddle,  of  Philadelphia,  and  is,  indeed,  a  fitting  monnment  to  the  memory  of  that  gentleman, 
who  gave  his  life  to  his  country  in  efforts  to  <  crush  the  slaveholders'  rebellion.  For  this 
reason  the  Biddle  institute  appeals  peculiarly  to  the  regard  of  the  freedmen,  and  they  have 
not  been  deaf  to  its  claims.  It  has  been  di4y  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  North  Carolina ; 
and  through  the  liberality  of  Colonel  W.  R.  Myers,  of  Charlotte,  has  been  made  the  recipient 
of  a-beautifdl  tract  of  eight  acres  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  city.  Upon  this 
site  two  houses  intended  for  professors*  residences  have  been  erected  and  paid  for,  and  the 
main  building  is  now  in  process  of  erection.  To  complete  the  entire  work  $8,000  are 
required,  which,  it  is  confidently  hoped,  will  be  readily  made  up  by  the  freedmen  and  their 
(Iriends.  The  first  session  of  the  institute  opened  on  the  16th  of  September,  1867,  and  43 
students  were  admitted  during  its  first  school  year.  Great  care  is  exercised  in  the  admission 
of  students,  and  all  of  them  are  required  to  devote  a  part  of  their  time  to  teaching  among  the 
people. 

This  institution  was  established  under  the  auspices  of  the  general  assembly's  committee 
on  freedmen  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  Told  school,)  whose  praiseworthy  labors  in  Kansas 
and  elsewhere  have  already  been  adverted  to,  and  who  have,  since  1865,  supported  22  other 
schools  at  different  points  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

The  present  constitution  of  North  Carolina,  adopted  in  April,  1868,  provides  for  '*a  general 
and  uniform  system  of  free  public  schools."  The  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  secretary 
of  State,  treasury,  auditor,  superintendent  of  public  works,  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, and  attorney  general,  constitute  a  State  board  of  education,  which  succeeds  to  all  the 
powers  and  trusts  of  the  president  and  directors  of  the  literary  fund  of  North  Carolina ;  and 
has  full  power  to  legislate  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  in  relation  to  free 
public  schools  and  the  edacatlonal  fund.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  has  the 
charge  of  the  schools.  Each  county  is  divided  into  school  districts,  in  each  of  which  one  or 
more  public  schools  must  be  maintained  at  least  four  months  in  the  year.  The  schools  of 
each  county  are  under  the  control  of  county  commissioners,  elected  biennially. 

OHIO. 

By  the  census  of  1860  the  population  of  Ohio  was  2,339,511,  of  which  number  36,673  were 
free  colored.  By  repeated  votes  of  the  people  the  right  of  suBfrage  has  been  denied  to  this 
portion  of  the  population  unless  they  have  a  preponderance  of  white  blood. 

The  superintendent  of  common  schools  (John  A.  Norris)  writes  to  the  superintendent  of 
public  instniction  in  Indiana  as  follows :  "  Colored  youths  of  legal  school  age,  t.  e.,  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  21  years,  are  entitled  to  the  privileffes  of  the  public  school  fund.  Colored 
youth  cannot  of  legal  right  claim  admittance  to  Our  common  schools  for  white  yoath.  The 
local  school  authorities  may,  however,  admit  a  colored  youth  to  the  public  schools  for  white 
youth,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  the  larger  part  of  the  State  the  colored  youth  are  admitted 
on  equal  terms  with  the  white  youth  to  the  common  or  public  schools."  According  to  his 
report  for  1869  there  were,  in  1868,  employed  in  the  colored  schools  of  the  State,  241  teachers, 
(male,  104;  female,  137.)  The  number  of  schools  was  189,  having  10,404  pupils  enrolled, 
(males  5,409;  females,  4,995.)  The  average  number  in  daily  attendance  was  5,246,  (males, 
2,730;  females,  2,5J  6.) 

THE  COLORED  SCHOOLS  OF  cmCINKATI. 

The  first  schools  exclusively  for  colored  persons  were  established  in  the  year  1820,  and  hy 
colored  men.  One  of  these  schools  was  located  in  what  was  known  as  "  Glenn's  old  pork 
house,"  on  Hopple's  alley,  near  Sycamore  street.  This  school  did  not  last  long^.  Anolhet 
was  established,  in  the  same  year,  by  a  colored  man  named  Scheoley.  It  was  ke|»4  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  Sixth  street  and  Broadway,  which  vicinity  was  Uieu  called 
*'  The  Green,"  which  has  long  since  disappeared.    Mr.  Wing,  who  kept  a  private  school  neai 
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tlie  comer  of  Vine  and  Sixth  streets,  admitted  colored  students  to  his  night  school.  During 
the  period  of  time  extending  from  1820  to  1835  no  school  was  regularly  kept,  teachers  being 
few  and  patronage  slack.  Owen  T.  B.  Nickeus,  a  colored  man,  who  still  teaches  at  New 
Bicbmond,  Ohio,  was  one  of  the  prominent  educators  of  that  period. 

About  1835  came  the  begining  of  the  anti-slavery  discussion  among  the  people  of  Cincin- 
nati. A  nomber  of  young  men  and  women,  filled  with  a  hatred  to  slavery  and  a  desire  to 
labor  for  a  down-trodden  race,  came  to  Cincinnati  and  established  several  schools.  One  in 
the  colored  Baptist  church,  on  Western  row,  was  taught  at  various  times  by  Messrs.  Barbour, 
£.  Fairchild,  W.  Bobinson,  and  Augustus  Wattles.  Of  the  ladies,  there  were  the  Misses 
Bishop,  Matthews,  Lowe,  and  Mrs.  MerrelL  They  were  all  excellent  teachers,  and  deeply 
imbued  with  a  desire  to  do  good,  and  are  remembered  with  gratitude  by  those  who  received 
instmction  at  their  hands. 

They  were,  of  conrse,  subjected  to  much  contumely.  Boarding-house  keepers  refused  to 
entertain  them,  placing  their  trunks  upon  the  sidewalks  and  telling  them  that  they  "  had  nc 
accommodations  for  nigger  teachers."  They  were  obliged  to  club  together,  rent  a  house,  and 
board  themselves.    Frequently  the  schools  were  closed  because  of  mob  violence. 

A  part  of  the  salary  of  these  teachers  was  paid  by  an  educational  society,  consisiog  ot 
benevolent  whites  (many  of  whom  have  lived  to  witness  the  triumph  of  principles  which 
they  espoused  amid  so  much  obloquy)  and  the  better  class  of  colored  people.  Among  the 
colored  men  who  co-operated  heartily  in  the  work,  may  be  named  Baker  Jones,  Joseph 
Fowler,  John  Woodson,  Dennis  Hill,  John  Liverpool,  and  William  O.  Hara. 

These  schools  continued  with  varying  fortunes  nntil  1844,  when  Rev.  Hiram  S.  Gilmore, 
a  young  man  of  good  fortune,  fine  talents,  and  rare  benevol^oice,  established  the  **  Cincinnati 
high  school,"  which  was,  in  some  respects,  the  best  school  ever  established  in  Cincinnati  for 
the  benefit  of  the  colored  people.  Its  proprietor,  or  patron  rather,  spared  no  expense  *^  make 
it  a  success.  Ground  was  purchased  at  the  east  end  of  Harrison  street  and  a  commodious 
building  of  five  large  rooms  and  a  chapel  was  fitted  up.  In  the  yurd,  an  unusual  thing  at  that 
time  in  any  Cincinnati  school,  was  fitted  a  fine  gymnasium.  Good  teachers  were  employed 
to  give  instmction  in  the  branches  usual  to  a  full  English  course  of  study,  besides  which, 
Latin,  Greek,  drawing,  and  music  were  taught 

The  number  of  pupils  at  times  rose  to  300 ;  but  the  receipts  never  equalled  the  expenses. 
Some  of  the  pupils  displayed  such  proficiency  in  singing,  declamations,  and  the  like,  that 
regularly,  every  vacation,  classes  of  them,  in  charge  of  the  principal,  joumeved  through  the 
States  of  Ohio  and  New  York  giving  concerts.  The  profits  realized  by  these  expeditions 
were  devoted  to  clothing  and  furnishing  books  to  the  poorer  pupils  of  the  school.  In  some 
cases  the  time  of  such  poor  pupils  as  gave  sign  of  ability  was  hired  froln  their  parents. 
Never  did  a  nobler  soul  exist  than  that  which  animated  the  breast  of  Hiram  S.  Gilmore! 
The  teachers  of  this  school  were :  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Moore,  Thomas  L.  Boucher,  David  P. 
Lowe,  lately  police  judge  of  our  city,  and  finally  Dr.  A.  L.  Childs;  themutfical  proficiencies 
of  the  pupils  was  due  to  their  thorough  training  by  W.  F.  Colbum,  their  instructor  in 
music.  In  1848  the  school  passed  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  A.  L.  Childs,  who  was  its  principal 
at  the  time  of  its  discontinuance. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  CBn.DREK. 

The  law  authorizing  the  establishment  of  schools  for  colored  diildren  at  the  public  expense 
wa^paased  in  1849.  An  attempt  to  organize  schools  under  the  law  was  made  in  1850. 
Trultees  were  elected,  teachers  employed,  and  houses  hired,  but  the  money  to  pay  fov  all 
this  was  not  forthcoming  from  the  city  treasury.  The  law  orders  that  no  much  of  all  the 
fonda  belonging  to  the  oity  of  Cincinnati  as  would  fall  to  the  colored  you&,  by  a  per  capita 
diviaioB,  should  be  held  subject  to  the  order  of  the  colored  trosteea.  The  cify  declared  that 
the  colored  tnisteeei  not  being  electors,  were  not  and  could  not  be  qualified  as  office-holders 
under  the  eonstlkntioa  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  benoe  they  «oald  draw  no  money  from  ;he 
city  tnasory.  They  refoaed,  tberefora,  to  honor  the  drafts  of  the  school  board.  The  schools 
were  ckwed  after  coniiniiisg  three  montfas,  the  teacben  going  unpaid.  The  colored  school 
board,  inspired  by  the  appeals  and  ooanself  of  the  late  John  I.  Gaines,  called  a  meeting  of 
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the  colored  people,  and  laid  the  ca80  before  them.  It  was  resolved  to  raise  mooej  and 
employ  counsel  to  contest  this  decision  of  the  city  officials.  The  legal  proceedinj^  was  in 
the  nature  of  an  application  for  maitdamus.  Tho  case  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Flamen 
Ball,  esq.  The  colored  people  were  victors,  though  not  till  the  case  had  been  carried  to  the 
Buprome  court  by  the  contestants. 

In  1851  tbe  schools  were  again  opened,  but  the  accommodations  were  wretched.  The 
amount  falling  to  the  colored  schools  was  small.  Good  houses  were  needed,  bat  eminent 
legal  gentleman  declared  there  was  no  anthority  anywhere  to  baild  school*hoases  for  colored 
children.  The  school  board  was  proceeding  cautiously  in  the  matter,  when,  suddenly,  by  a 
change  in  the  law,  they  were  thrown  out  of  power.  The  control  of  the  colored  schools  was 
vested  in  tho  board  of  trustees  and  visitors  which  had  control  of  the  public  schools  for  white 
children.  This  board  was  authorized  by  the  new  law  to  appoint  six  colored  men,  to  whom 
the  task  of  managing  the  schools  was  intrusted,  except  in  the  matter  of  controlling  the 
funds.  The  leading  colored  men  held  aloof  from  this  arrangement,  feeling  that  if  colored 
men  wore  competent  to  manage  the  schools  in  one  particular  they  were  in  all,  and  if  colored 
men  could  manage  the  schools,  colored  men  could  select  the  managers  as  well  or  better 
than  white  men  could. 

The  law  was  again  altered  in  1856,  giving  to  the  colored  people  the  right  of  electing  their 
own  trustees.    Thus  it  stands  to-day. 

The  first  school-house  was  erected  and  occupied  in  1658.  It  was  built  by  Nicholas  Long- 
worth  and  leased  to  the  colored  people,  with  privilege  of  purchasing  in  14  years.  It  has 
been  paid  for  several  years  ago.  It  cost  $14,000.  In  1859  the  building  on  Court  street,  for 
the  western  district,  was  erected.  Since  then  three  other  buildings,  two  of  them  small,  have 
been  completed.  The  total  value  of  all  the  property  used  by  the  colored  schools  is  aboat 
$50,000.  The  rooms  will  accommodate  about  700  pupils.  The  title  to  this,  as  with  other 
school  property,  is  vested  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati. 

The  schools  are  classified  as  primary,  intermediate,  and  high  school.  ScT^enteen  teachen 
are  employed,  all  of  whom  are  colored  and  former  pupils,  except  two,  who  are  Germans, 
and  are  employed,  one  in  teaching  the  German  language,  the  other  in  teaching  mnsic  The 
salaries  paid  are  not  so  high^  are  paid  in  the  other  public  schools  of  the  city.  Tbe  receipts 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1869,  were  about  $24,000.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in 
all  departments  was  1,006 ;  average  belonging,  522 ;  average  attendance,  475. 

WILBEBFORCE  UNIVERSITT. 

The  earliest  collegiate  institution  in  the  United  States,  founded  and  owned  by  colored  men* 
is  Wllberforce  University,  which  originated  in  1863,  during  the  heat  of  the  great  rebellion. 
Although  designed  for  the  special  training  of  colored  youth,  it  is  prohibited  by  its  charter 
from  making  any  distinctions  on  account  of  race  or  color,  among  its  trustees,  its  instructors, 
or  its  students.  The  present  faculty  consists  of  fire  persons,  three  of  whom  are  colored  and 
two  white.  It  is  located  three  and  a  half  miles  east  of  Xenia,  in  Greene  county,  Ohio,  and  is 
under  the  management  of  members  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

Tbe  first  establishment  of  Wilberforce  University,  however,  is  due  to  another  body  of 
Christians.  In  1853  some  of  the  ministers  and  members  of  the  Jiethodist  Episcopal  church 
saw  and  felt  the  necessity  of  a  more  liberal  and  concentrated  effort  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  colored  people  in  Ohio  and  other  States,  and  to  famish  the  facilities  of  education  to 
tbem.  Deeming  that  colored  men  must  be,  for  the  most  part,  the  educators  and  elevators  of 
their  own  race  In  thifi  and  other  lands,  they  conceived  the  idea  of  an  institution  wheiein 
many  of  that  class  should  be  thoroughly  trained  for  professional  teaching,  or  for  any  other 
pursuit  in  life.  At  the  session  of  the  Cincinnati  conference,  in  1855,  this  movement  culmin- 
ated in  the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  John  F.  Wright  as  general  agent  to  take  the  incipient 
steps  for  establishing  such  a  college.  This  gentleman,  with  others,  entered  into  negotiations 
for  the  pwchase  of  the  Xenia  Springs  property,  which  bad  been  previously  fitted  up  as  a 
fashionable  watering  place,  at  a  cost  of  some  f50,000.  This  property  consisted  of  GS  acres 
of  land,  in  a  beautiful  and  healthy  region,  upon  which  there  had  been  erected  a  lanre  edifice 
with  numerous  rooms,  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a  collegiate  insttfeution.     Besides  this 
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priDcipal  building,  there  was  a  nnmber  of  cottages  upon  the  place  well  suited  to  the  use  of 
private  families.  Mr.  Wright  and  his  associates  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  about  half  a 
dozen  wealthy  and  philanthropic  gentlemen  to  second  them  in  their  efforts,  and  in  May,  1856, 
the  purchase  was  concluded  for  $13,500.  In  the  following  August  application  was  duTy 
made  for  incorporation  under  the  general  law  of  th*  State  of  Ohio,  and  every  legal  requisi- 
tion having  been  complied  with,  the  institution  was  organized  and  constituted  a  body  cor* 
porate  under  the  name  of  the  Wilberforce  University.  It  was  kept  in  successful  operation 
from  October,  1856,  until  June,  1862,  at  which  time,  as  it  was  supported  maialy  by  southern 
slaveholders  who  sent  their  children  there  to  be  educated,  the  war  cut  off  the  greater  portion 
of  its  patronage  and  compelled  a  suspension  of  its  operations.  The  institution  \^as  then 
laboring  mnder  an  indebtedness  of  $10,000 ;  and  for  this  sum  the  trustees  offeied  to  3ell  out 
ail  their  right,  title,  and  interest  to  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  whose  co-opera- 
tion in  this  enterprise  had  been  requested  and  declined  as  early  as  1650.  This  offer  was 
accepted ;  thus  the  present  Wilberforce  University  came  into  being.  The  credit  for  this 
result  is  largely  duo  to  the  Rt.  Rev.  Daniel  A.  Payne,  one  of  the  bishops  of  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  who  bad  favored  co-operation  with  the  white  Methodists,  and 
who  has  ever  since  been  an  untiring  worker  in  behalf  of  this  educational  enterprise. 

In  the  course  of  the  two  folidwing  years  the  new  proprietors  reduced  their  indebtedness  to 
$3,000,  having  received  aid  from  their  white  friends  only  to  the  extent  of  $"260.  The  gratify- 
ing success  attendant  thus  far  upon  the  establishment  of  this  unique  institution  was  destined 
to  encounter  quite  a  serious  check.  On  the  14th  day  of  April,  1865 — a  day  sadly  mcmorablo 
in  the  annals  of  our  country  as  that  of  President  Lincoln^s  assassination — the  college  edifice 
fell  a  prey  to  incendiarism ;  but  the  ardor  of  the  friends  of  Wilberforce  was  quickened  instead 
of  being  diminished  by  this  misfortune.  The  amount  of  insurance  upon  the  burnt  building 
($8,000)  enabled  them  to  discharge  the  obligations  existing  against  them,  and  to  reserve 
$5,000  as  a  fund  for  rebuilding.  With  this  amount  at  their  command,  they  confidently  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  new  structure  160  feet  in  length  by  44  foet  in  width,  at  an  anticipated 
cost  of  $35,000,  and  made  appeal  to  their  friends  to  aid  them  in  their  endeavors.  Their  call 
for  assistance  has  been  quite  favorably  responded  to  both  by  members  of  their  own  denomina^ 
tion  and  other  parties ;  among  the  latter  of  whom  may  be  mentioned  the  executors  of  the 
Avery  estate,  and  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at 
the  West.  They  are  now  enabled  to  show  as  the  result  of  their  persevering  energy  a  hand- 
some building,  sufiiciently  advanced  towards  completion  to  accommodate  their  students, 
about  80  in  number,  equally  divided  between  the  two  sexes.  The  prospects  are  quite  flat- 
tering, too,  for  the  endowment  of  their  requisite  number  of  professorships,  and  for  making 
additions  to  their  scientific  apparatus  and  to  their  library,  now  already  numbering  about 
2,500  volumes. 

Wilberforce  is  designed  to  be  a  university  complete  in  all  the  ordinary  faculties.  Those*  of 
literatuie,  medicine,  and  theology  have  already  been  established,  and  additional  ones  in  the 
department  of  science  and  law  are  contemplated.  The  several  courses  of  instruction  are 
full  and  thorough ;  and  two  features  included  in  them  are  deserving  of  especial  mention  as 
showing  tho  laudable  spirit  of  its  board  of  trustees.  These  are,  first,  that,  in  view  of  anti- 
cipated missionary  effort  in  Uayti,  particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  study  of  French;  and, 
second,  that,  with  the  design  of  training  teachers  for  labor  among  the  freedmen,  a  normal 
day  And  Sunday  school  baa  been  instituted. 

The  corps  of  instruction  now  employed  at  Wilberforce  University  is  as  follows,  viz : 
Rt.  liev.  Daniel  A.  Payne,  D.  D.,  President  and  Professor  of  Christian  Theology,  Mental 
Science,  and  Church  Oovernment;  John  G.  Mitchell,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Mathe- 
matics ;  Rev.  William  Kent,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences ;  Theodore  E.  Suliot,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  English,  ^Latin,  and  French  Literature,  and  Associate  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics. 

Medical  Departmsnt, — WiUiam  Kent,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Practical  and  Analytical  Chem* 
JBtry ;  WlUiams,  M.  D.;  J.  P.  Marvin,  M.  D.;  Alexander  T.  Augusta,  M.  D. 
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OBERUN  COLLEGE. 

In  any  account  of  the  hig-her  education  of  colored  youth  in  this  country,  Oberlin  College 
must  not  be  omitted.  That  institntion,  established  in  1833,  opened  its  doors  to  deserring 
applicants  without  distinction  of  sex,  race,  or  color,  and  as  early  as  1836  had  several  colored 
students.  The  first  colored  graduate  of  the  college  was  Oeorge  B.  Yashon,  subsequently 
professor  of  languages  in  Avery  College,  at  Pittsburg.  The  whole  number  of  colored  gradu- 
ates is  20,  three  of  whom  are  females.  The  whole  number  of  colored  graduates  in  the 
teachers*  course  is  16 ;  in  the  theological  department,  1.  Before  the  war  the  ratio  of  colored 
studenti  to  the  whole  number  waa  five  per  cent,  for  a  period  of  nearly  30  years ;  since  the 
war  it  has  amounted  to  nearly  eight  per  cent.,  making  an  average  of  nearly  50  colored  stu- 
dents during  the  last  25  years. 

• 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

By  the  census  of  1860  there  were  returned,  out  of  a  population  of  2,906,115,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, 56,849  free  blacks.    By  the  constitution  of  the  State  the  right  of  suffrage  is  restricted 
to  whites ;  but  by  the  school  law  the  privileges  of  a  public  school  education  are  extended  to 
all  children,  whether  white  or  black ;  and,  by  an  act  passed  in  1854,  the  school  directors  of 
the  several  districts  are  authorized  and  required  "  to  establish,  within  their  respective  dis- 
tricts, separate  schools  for  the  tuition  of  negro  and  mulatto  children,  whenever  auch  schools 
can  be  so  located  as  to  accommodate  20  or  more  pupils;  and  whenever  such  separate 
schools  shall  be  established  and  kept  open  four  months  in  any  year,  the  directors  or  con- 
trollers shall  not  be  compelled  to  admit  such  pupils  into  any  other  schools  of  the  district :    ' 
Provided,  That  in  cities  and  boroughs  the  board  of  controllers  shall  provide  for  such  schools 
out  of  the  general  funds  assessed  and  collected  by  uniform  taxation  for  educational  purposes." 

To  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  Philadelphia,  and  to  associations  originating 
under  the  auspices  of  that  religfous  body,  are  the  blades  of  this  countiy  indebted  for  the 
earliest  permanent  and  best  developed  schools  for  their  children. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  BLACE  PEOPLE  BT  ANTHONY  BENEZET. 

Bev.  George  Whitefield— 'who  visited  America^n  1739,  partly  to  found  an  orphan  bouse 
after  the  model  of  that  of  Frank6,  at  Halle,  purchased  in  1740  a  tract  of  land  of  about  5,000 
acres  in  Upper  Nazareth  township;  but  in  view  of  making  a  location  farther  south,  (in 
Georgia,)  transferred  his  title  to  the  Moravian  brethren  in  1843— contemplated,  it -is  said,  the 
establishment  of  a  school  for  negro  children,  but  accomplished  nothing.* 

The  earliest  school  of  any  kind  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  negroes,  in  Philadel- 
phia, so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  was  established  as  an  evening  school,  by  Anthony  Benezet, 
about  the  year  1750,  and  taught  by  him  gratuitously.  This  remarkable  man,  who  was  the 
first  on  this  continent  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  African  race,  and  whose  publica- 
tions were  instrumental  in  enlisting  the  energies  of  Clarkson  and  others  in  Iho  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade,  was  born  eX  St.  Quentin,  France,  December  31,  1713,  (old  style.)  His 
parents  wore  among  the  most  noted  and  wealthy  persons  of  the  place,  but,  on  becoming  Pro- 


•It  is  stated  In  Sjpber'i  "School  History  of  PeDnsylvania  "  that  Rev.  George  Whitefield  eommenced  the 
erection  of  a  school-bouse  for  colored  children  at  Nazareth.  Wu  do  not  have  at  hand  the  aathoritles  to  con- 
firm  or  refute  this  statement;  but  we  find  in  Anderson's  "Colonial  Church"  that  Whitefield,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  visit  to  Gkorgia,  In  1740,  censured  Oglethorpe  and  otherti,  who  had  got  introdneed  into  the  charter  a 
ciause  prohibiting  the  importation  of  negro  slaves  into  the  colony  of  Georgia  **  To  prohibit  people  from 
holding  lands,  except  under  the  conditions  which  those  laws  prescribed,  or  to  require  them  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  cultivation  in  a  hot  climate  without  negro  labor,  was  little  better,  he  said,  than  to  tie  their  legs  and 
bid  them  wullc.  lie  maintained  that  to  keep  slaves  was  lawful ;  else  how  was  the  Scriptnro  to  be  explahied 
which  spoke  of  slaves  being  bom  in  Abraham's  house,  or  purchased  with  his  money  T  He  denied  not  that 
liberty  was  sweet  to  those  who  were  born  free ;  but  argued  that,  to  those  who  had  ne-rer  known  any  other 
condition,  slavery  might  not  be  so  irksome.  The  introduction,  also,  of  slaves  into  Qeorgia,  woald  bring  them, 
be  believed,  within  the  reach  of  those  means  of  grace  which  would  make  them  partakers  of  a  liberty  far  more 
precious  than  any  which  affected  the  lM>dy  only ;  and,  upon  such  grounds,  he  hesitated  not  to  exert  himself  to 
obtain  a  repeal  of  that  part  of  the  charter  which  forbade  the  importation  of  slavea.** 
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testantfl,  tbeir  estate  was  confiscated,  and  tbey  withdrew  from  their  native  country  and  took 
refuge  in  Holland.  From  thence  the  family  lemov^  to  Loudon,  and  the  father  having 
angaged  in  commercial  pursuits  there,  he  recovered,  to  some  extent,  his  lost  fortune. 

In  17.31  the  family  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  they  were  permanently  established ; 
and  in  1736  Anthony  married  Joyce  Marriott,  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  with  whom  be 
lived  50  years  **  in  love  and  peace."  Declining  to  engage  in  commerce,  from  motives  of  a 
religious  nature,  he  turned  his  attention  to  mechanical  pursuits,  which  proving  unfavorable 
to  his  health,  at  the  age  of  26  he  engaged  as  a  teacher  at  Germantown,  in  the  vicinity  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

In  1742  he  became  usher  in  the  public  school  formed  under  a  charter  from  William  Penn, 
in  which  school  he  continued  12  years.  In  1755  he  opened  a  school  for  the  instruction  of 
girls,  which  was  attended  for  30  years  by  the  daughters  of  the  most  affluent  and  respectable 
inhabitants  of  the  city.  His  methods  of  instruction  and  of  discipline  were  far  in  advance  of 
those  of  the  teachers  of  that  period,  by  which  he  attached  his  pupils  to  himself  for  his  gen- 
tleness and  regard  for  their  happiness ;  among  other  privileges  granting  them  a  room  as  a 
place  of  amusement  during  the  intervals  of  study.  His  views  of  education  are  expressed  in 
the  following  paragraphs : 

*'  With  respect  to  the  education  of  our  youth,  I  would  propose,  as  the  fruit  of  40  years* 
experience,  that  when  they  are  proficients  in  the  use  of  their  pen,  and  become  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  English  grammar  and  the  useful  parts  of  arithmetic,  they  should  he 
taught  mensuration  of  superficies  and  solids,  as  it  helps  the  mind  in  many  necessary  matters, 
particularly  the  use  of  the  scale  and  the  compass,  and  will  open  the  way  for  those  parts  of  the 
mathematics  which  tbeir  peculiar  situations  may  afterwards  make  necessarv.  It  would  also 
be  profitable  for  every  scholar,  of  both  sexes,  to  go  throagh  and  understand  a  short  but  very 
plam  set  of  merchant's  accounts  in  sinele  entry,  particularly  adapted  to  the  civil  uses  of  life. 
And  in  order  to  perfect  their  education  in  a  useful  and  agreeable  way,  both  to  themselves  and 
others,  I  would  propose  to  give  them  a  general  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  powers,  geoff' 
raphy,  and  the  elements  of  astronomy ;  the  use  of  the  microscope  might  also  be  profitably 
added,  in  discovering  the  minute  parts  of  creation;  this,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  magni- 
tude and  courses  of  those  mighty  bodies  which  surround  us,  would  tend  to  exalt  their  ideas. 

'*  Such  parts  of  history  as  may  tend  to  give  them  a  right  idea  of  the  corruption  of  the 
human  heart,  the  dreadful  nature  and  effects  ef  war,  the  advantage  of  virtue,  &c.,  are  also 
necessary  parts  of  an  education  founded  upon  Christian  and  reasonable  principles.  TheKO 
several  instructions  should  be  inculcated  on  a  relieious  plan,  in  such  a  way  as  may  prove  a 
delightful  rather  than  a  painful  labor,  both  to  teachers  and  pupils.  It  might  also  be  profit* 
able  to  give  lads  of  bright  genius  some  plain  lectures  upon  anatomy,  the  wondrous  frame  of 
naan,  deducing  therefrom  the  advantage  of  a  simple  way  of  life,  enforcing  upon  tbeir  under- 
standing the  l(ind  efforts  of  nature  to  maintain  the  human  frame  in  a  state  of  health,  with 
little  medical  help  but  what  abstinence  and  exercise  will  afford.  These  necessary  parts  of 
knowledge,  so  useful  in  directing  the  youthful  mind  in  the  path  of  virtue  and  wisdom,  might 
be  proposed  by  way  of  lectures,  which  the  pupil  should  write  down,  and  when  coiTected 
should  be'copied  in  a  neat  bound  book,  to  be  kept  for  future  perusal." 

While  teaching  this  school  for  girls  he  prepared  and  published  two  of  the  earliest  school- 
books  printed  in  this  country;  one  a  spelling-book  and  primer,  and  a  grammar.  The  senti- 
ments expressed  in  these  books  were  such  as  grew  out  of  his  efforts  to  promote  the  education 
of  youth  on  the  basis  of  a  true  estimate  of  human  life,  "whence  obedience  and  love  to  God, 
benignity  to  man,  and  a  tender  regard  for  the  whole  creation  would  necessarily  flow;"  and 
also  from  his  desire  to  give  to  youth  "as  easy  and  compendious  a  knowledge  of  their  otvn 
language,  and  such  other  useful  parts  of  learning,  as  tbeir  respective  situations  may  make 
necessary  to  answer  all  the  good  purposes  of  life." 

In  the  year  1750  he  became  interested  in  tho  iniquity  of  the  slave  trade,  and  from  this  time 
he  devoted  himself  strenuously  to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  black  people  till 
the  end  of  his  life.  In  this  direction  he  took  special  interest  in  the  education  of  their  youth, 
establishing  for  them,  as  has  been  stated,  the  first  evening  school,  which  he  taught  himself 
gratuitously  ;  and  he  subsequently  engaged  in  soliciting  Ainds  for  the  erection  of  a  building 
for  a  day  school  for  their  instruction.  From  the  experience  derived  from  his  own  school,  and 
from  his  intercourse  with  .the  blacks,  he  formed  and  expressed  a  more  favorable  opinion  of 
their  dispositions  and  mental  capacities  than  had  been  previously  generally  entertained.  On 
these  pointi  he  says:  "I  can  with  truth  and  sincerity  declare  that  I  have  found  among 
the  negroes  as  great  variety  of  talents  as  among  a  like  number  of  whites,  and  I  am  bold  to 
assert  that  the  notion  entertained  by  some,  that  the  blacks  are  inferior  in  their  capacities,  is 
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a  vulgar  prejudice,  founded  on  the  pride  or  ignorance  of  their  lordly  masters,  who  have  kept 
their  slaves  at  such  a  distance  as  to  he  unable  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  them." 

When  the  education  of  colored  youth  was  taken  up  bj  the  Society  of  Friends,  Benezet 
volunteered  to  assist  the  teacher;  and  on  several  occasions,  when  there  was  a  failare  to  pro- 
cure a  teacher,  he  himself  continued  the  school.  Without  dwelling  further  on  the  labors  oi 
Benezet  to  promote  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  his  own  State,  and  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  colored  people  everywhere,  the  following  extract  from  his  will  exhibits  his  desire  to 
continue  his  work  in  their  behalf  after  his  death : 

**  I  give  my  above  said  house  and  lot,  or  ground  rent  proceeding  from  it,  and  the  rest  and 
residue  of  my  estate  which  shall  remain  undisposed  of  after  my  wife*s  decease,  both  real  and 
personal,  to  the  Public  School  of  Philadelphia,  founded  by  charter,  and  to  their  successors 
forever,  in  trust,  tbat  they  shall  sell  my  house  and  lot  on  perpetual  ground  rent  forever,  if 
the  same  be  not  already  sold  by  my  execptors,  as  before  mentioned,  and  that  as  speedily  as 
may  be  they  receive  and  take  as  much  of  my  personal  estate  as  may  be  remaining,  and  there- 
with purchase  a  yearly  ground  rent,  or  ground  rents,  and  with  the  income  of  such  ground 
rent  proceeding  nom  the  sale  of  my  real  estate  hire,  and  employ  a  religious-minded  person,  or 
persons,  to  teach  a  number  of  negro,  mulatto,  or  Indian  children  to  road,  write,  arithmetic, 
plain  accounts,  needle-work,  &c     And  it  is  my  particular  desire,  founded  on  the  experience 
I  have  had  in  that  service,  that,  in  the  choice  of  such  tutors,  special  care  may  be  had  to 
prefer  an  industrious,  careful  person,  of  true  piety,  who  may  be  or  become  suitably  quali- 
bed,  who  would  undertake  the  service  from  a  principle  of  charity,  to  one  more  highly  learned, 
not  equally  disposed ;  this  I  desire  may  be  carefully  attended  to,  sensible  that  from  the 
number  of  pupils  of  all  ages,  the  irregularity  of  attendance  their  situation  subjects  them  to, 
will  not  admit  of  that  particular  inspection  in  their  improvement  usual  in  other  schools,  but 
that  the  real  well-doiog  of  the  scholars  will  very  mucn  depend  upon  the  master  making  a 
special  conscience  of  doing  Lis  duty;  and  shall  likewise  defray  such  other  necessary  expense 
as  may  occur  in  that  service ;  and  as  the  said  remaining  income  of  my  estate,  after  my  wife*8 
decease,  will  not  be  sufficient  to  defray  the  whole  expense  necessary  for  the  support  of  such 
a  school,  it  is  my  request.that  the  overseers  of  the  sai<l  Public  School  shall  join  in  the  care  and 
expense  of  such  a  school,  or  schools,  for  the  education  of  negro,  mulatto,  or  Indian  chil- 
dren, with  any  committee  which  may  be  appointed  by  the  monthly  meetings  of  Friends  in 
Philadelphia,  or  with  any  other  bodf'  of  benevolent  persons  who  may  join  in  raising  money 
and  employing  it  for  the  education  and  care  of  such  children ;  my  desire  being  that,  as  such 
a  school  is  now  set  up,  it  may  be  forever  maintained  in  this  city." 

Benezet  died  on  the  3d  of  May,  1784,  and  his  funeral  was  attended  by  the  widows  and 

orphans  and  the  poor  of  all  descriptions,  including  many  hundreds  of  blacks,  all  of  whom 

-  *  mourned  for  the  loss  of  their  best  friend." 

SCHOOLS  FOR  BLACK  PEOPLE  BY  THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS. 

To  the  Society  of  Friends  in  particular  is  the  African  slave  in  America  indebted  for  the 
aarliest  efforts  for  his  enlightenment  and  for  the  most  persistent  struggles  for  his  emancipation 
and  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.     George  Fox,  from  the  time  of  landingr  in  1672,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Patnxent,  in  Maryland,  never  failed  to  impress  upon  those  who  controlled  the 
negro  the  importance  of  raising  him  above  the  brute.     In  an  epistle  to  Friends  in  America, 
written  in  1G79,  he  says  :  "  You  must  instruct  and  teach  your  Indians  and  negroes,  and  all 
others,  how  tbat  Christ,  by  the  grace  of  God,  tasted  death  for  every  man."     The  journals  of 
the  Quaker  preachers  who  succeeded  him  show  they  were  animated  by  the  same  spirit.  One 
of  their  number,  a  man  of  fine  classical  education,  and  educated  as  a  lawyer,  says :  **  The 
morning  that  we  came  from  Thomas  Simons^s  my  companion,  speaking  some  words  of  tmth 
to  his  negro  woman,  she  was  tendered,  and  as  I  passed  on  horseback   by  the  place  where 
she  stood  weeping  I  gave  her  my  hand,  and  then  she  was  much  more  broken.     *         *    She 
stood  there,  looking  after  us  and  weeping  as  long  as  we  could  see  her.      I  inquired  of  one 
of  the  black  men  here  how  long  they  had  come  to  meetings.    He  says  they  had  always  been 
kept  in  ignorance  and  disregarded,  as  persons  who  were  not  to  expect  anything  from  the 
Lord,  till  Jonathan  Taylor,  who  had  been  there  the  year  before  discoursing  with  them,  had 
informed  them  that  the  grace  of  God,  through  Christ,  was  given  also  to  them."     On  the 
20th  of  the  second  month,  at  Pocoson,  not  far  from  Yorktown,  Tirginia,  he  was  * '  enter- 
tained in  much  friendship  and  tender  respect  ^by  Thomas  Nichols  and  his  wile,  but  bv  het 
especially,  who,  though  a  mulatto  by  extraction,  was  not  too  tawny  for  the  divine  light  oi 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 


V. 
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On  the  26th  of  January,  1770,  throngh  the  influence  of  Anthony  Benezet,  a  committee 
was  appointed  at  a  monthly  meeting  of  Friends,  in  Philadelphia,  "  to  consider  on  the  instruc- 
tion of  ne^ro  and  mulatto  children  in  reading,  writing,  and  other  useful  learning  suitable  to 
their  capacity  and  circumstances ;"  and,  on  the  30th  of  May  of  the  same  year,  they  decided 
to  authorize  a  special  committee  of  seven  Friends  to  employ  a  schoolmistress  of  prudent  and 
exemplary  conduct  *'  to  teach,  not  more  at  one  t|me  than  30  children,  in  the  first  rudiments 
of  school  learning  and  in  sewing  and  knitting."  The  school  was  to  be  opened  to  white  chil- 
dren if  a  sufficient  number  of  children  of  negroes  and  mulattoes  did  not  apply  for  admission. 
In  June  a  male  teacher  was  employed — Moles  Patterson — who  had  a  salary  of  £80  a  yeai 
and  an  additional  sum  of  £11  for  one-half  of  the  rent  of  his  dwelling-house.  While  instruc- 
tion was  gratuitous  to  the  poor,  those  who  were  able  were  requested  to  pay,  **at  the  rate  of 
105.  a  quarter  for  those  who  write  and  7s.  Gd.  for  others." 

The  scholars  having  been  found  on  axamination  to  have  made  good  progress,  the  monthly 
meeting  authorized  the  constniction  of  a  school-house  for  the  express  uses  of  the  school.  On 
the  resignation  of  Patterson,  David  Estaugh  was  employed  as  the  teacher,  *'  he  having  spent 
some  time  to  improve  himself  under  our  friend  Anthony  Benezet,  who,  having  frequently 
met  with  us  and  assisted  us  in  the  trust  committed  to  us,  now  kindly  offered  to  attend  daily 
and  give  his  assistance  to  David  in  the  school.*' 

With  reference  to  the  capacity  of  the  children  gathered  in  this  school,  the  testimony  of 
those  who  examined  it  was  that  it  was  equal  to  that  of  other  children.  Jacob  Lehr6  suc- 
ceeded David  Estaugh  in  1774,  the  latter  having  resigned,  ''finding  the  employment  too 
heavy."  In  1775  the  committee  agreed  to  admit  10  or  12  white  children,  because  there  was 
a  probability  that  the  school  would  otherwise  be  small  in  the  winter  season,  and  in  April  40 
colored  and  six  white  children  were  in  the  school.  No  record  of  the  transactions  of  the  com- 
mittee from  the  early  part  of  1777  to  T782,  because,  as  is  stated,  **  a  part  of  this  period  was 
remarkable  for  commotion,  contending  armies  taking,  evacuating,  and  repossessing  this 
city,  and  schools  kept  within  the  compass  thereof  were  generally  for  a  time  suspended." 
John  Haughton  was  the  teacher  at  the  latter  period,  and  continued  in  that  service  five  years, 
when  he  resif^ued  -on  account  of  failing  health,  and  his  place  was  filled  by  Anthony  Bene- 
zet,  with  **  the  entire  approbation  of  the  committee,"  until  his  death,  in  May,  1784.  Just 
before  his  death  he  addressed  the  following  to  the  **  overseers  of  the  school  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  black  people :" 

"My  friend  Joseph  Clark  having  frequently  observed  to  me  his  desire,  in  case  of  my 
inability  of  cuntiuuing  the  care  of  the  negro  school,  of  succeeding  me  in  that  service,  not- 
-u-ithHtauding  he  now  has  a  more  advantageous  school,  by  the  desire  of  doing  good  to  the 
black  people  makes  him  overlook  these  pecuniary  advantages,  I  much  wish  the  overseers  of 
the  school  would  take  his  desires  under  their  peculiar  notice  and  give  him  such  due  encour- 
agement as  may  be  proper,  it  bein^  a  matter  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  that  school  that 
the  roaster  be  a  person  who  makes  it  a  principle  to  do  his  duty." 

The  overseers  decided  that  **  the  strongest  proof  of  their  love  and  good-will  to  their  departed 
friend,  they  think,  will  be  to  pay  regard  to  the  advice  and  recommendation  contained  in  the 
said  letter." 

In  17d'l  William  Waring  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  larger  children,  at  a  salary  of  £100, 
and  Sarah  Dougherty  of  the  younger  children  and  girls,  in  teaching  spelling,  reading,  sew- 
ing, &c.,  at  a  salary  of  £50.  In  1787  aid  was  received  from  David  Barclay,  of  London,  in 
behalf  of  a  committee  for  managing  a  donation  for  the  relief  of  Friends  in  America ;  and 
the  sum  of  £500  was  thus  obtained,  which,  with  the  fund  derived  from  the  estate  of  Ben- 
2zet,  and  £300  from  Thomas  Shirley,  a  colored  man,  was  appropriated  to  the  erection  of  a 
fchool-house.  lu  1819  a  committee  of  *'  women  Friends,"  to  have  exclusive  charge  of  the 
admission  of  girls  and  the  general  superintendence  of  the  girls'  school,  was  associated  with 
the  overseers  in  the  charge  of  the  school.  In  1830,  in  order  to  relieve  the  day  school  of  some 
of  the  malo  adults  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  attending,  an  evening  school  for  the  purpose 
of  iustnicting  such  persons  gratuitously  was  opened,  and  has  been  continued  to  the  present 
time.  In  1844  a  lot  was  secured  on  Locott  street,  extending  along  Shield's  alley,  now 
Aurora  street,  on  which  a  new  house  was  erected  in  1847,  the  expense  of  which  was  paid 
for  in  part  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  a  lot  bequeathed  by  John  Pemberton.    Additional 
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accommodations  were  made  to  this  building,  from  time  to  time,  as  room  was  demtsdad  by 
new  classes  of  papils. 

From  a  report  publisbed  by  direction  of  the  committee  of  the  **  schools  for  black  peopW 
and  their  descendants,"  it  appears  that  np  to  the  year  1867,  covering  a  period  of  over  90 
years,  about  8,000  pnpils  bad  been  instructed  in  these  schools.  In  1866  there  were  upwards 
of  4,000  colored  children  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  of  the  proper  school  age,  of  whom  1,900 
were  in  the  public  schools,  800  in  seminaries  supported  by  diari table  bequests  and  volun- 
tary  subscriptions,  and  200  in  private  schools. 

In  1849  a  statistical  return  of  the  condition  of  the  people  of  color  in  the  city  and  districts 
of  Philadelphia  shows  that  there  was  then  one  grammar  school,  with  463  pupils ;  two  public 
primary  schools,  with  339 ;  and  an  infant  school,  under  the  charge  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Abolition  Society,  of  70  pupils,  in  Clifton  street ;  a  ragged  and  a  moral  reform  school  with  HI 
pupils.  In  West  Philadelphia  there  was  also  a  public  school,  with  67  pupils :  and,  in  all, 
there  were  about  20  private  schools,  with  300  pupils ;  making  an  aggregate  of  more  than 
1,300  children  receiving  an  education. 

In  1859,  according  to  Bacon*s  "  Statistics  of  the  Colored  People  of  Philadelphia,**  there 
were  1,031  colored  children  in  public  schools,  748  in  charity  schools  of  various  kinds,  211 
in  benevolent  and  reformatory  schools,  and  331  in  private  schools,  making  an  aggregate  ot 
2,321  pupils,  besides  four  evening  schools,  one  for  adult  males,  one  for  females,  and  one  for 
young  apprentices.     There  were  19  Sunday  schools  connected  with  the  congregations 
of  the  colored  people,  and  conducted  by  their  own  teachers,  containing  J, 667  pupils,  and 
four  Sunday  schools  gathered  as  mission  schools  by  members  of  white  congregations,  with 
215  pupils.    There  was<also  a  "Public  Library  and  Beading  Boom"  connected  with  the 
"Institute  for  Colored  Youth,"  established  in  1853,  having  about  ],300  volumes,  besides 
three  other  small  libraries  in  different  parts  of  the  city.    The  same  pamphlet  shows  that 
there  were  1,700  of  the  colored  population  engaged  in  different  trades,  and  occupations,  rep- 
reseating  every  department  of  industry. 

CHARITY,  BENEVOLENT,  AND  REFORMATORY  SCHOOLS. 

In  1822  an  "Orphan*s  Shelter"  was  established  by  an  association  of  women  *'  Friends  :*' 
in  1850  a  "  House  of  Refuge"  for  children  found  guilty  of  offenses  against  the  law  *,  in  1^55 
a  **Home  for  Colored  Children;"  and  in  1852  a  high  school  or  ** Institute  for  Colored 
Youth."    In  1858  the  Sheppard  school  was  established  at  the  House  of  Industry. 

In  a  historical  memoir  of  this  society,  published  in  1848,  it  is  stated  that  '*  the  con- 
dition of  the  colored  population  of  the  city  and  adjoining  districts,  although  fisr  in 
advance  of  what  it  was  at  the  organization  of  this  society,  v  also  a  subject  which  still  occu* 
pies  its  close  attention.  The  schools  already  instituted  for  tbe  education  of  colored  children 
have  largely  contributed  to  benefit  the  people  as  a  class,  and  will  demand  the  vigilant  atteO' 
tion  of  the  society,  under  whose  fostering  care  it  is  hoped  much  may  be  elfeciod  towards  the 
elevation  of  the  colored  youth  of  our  city.  It  would  not  be  di6Scult  to  point  to  many  fami- 
lies amongst  them  whose  intelligence  and  moral  standing  in  tbe  community  is  justly  refer- 
able  to  the  early  training  they  received  in  these  schools,  and  it  has  adbrded  encouragemeu** 
to  many  members  of  this  society  to  hear  the  acknowledgment  of  many  resfpectable  individ- 
uals, ^at  to  these  schools  they  were,  under  the  divine  bl&ssing,  .maiuly  Indebted  for  their 
success  in  life.  Hence,  also,  has  arisen  that  thirst  for  knowledge  amongst  the  colored  pop* 
alation  which  has  led  to  the  formation  of  societies  for  promoting  tlie  exercise  of  their  intel- 
lectual faculties,  and  for  the  pursuit  of  literary  and  scientific  subjects..** 

The  teachers  of  the  Institute  for  Colored  Youth,  and  of  all  the  private  schools,  are  of  their 
own  complexion ;  tbe  others  are  generally  white.  No  register  is  kept  in  any  school  denoUug 
standard  of  scholarBhip,  nor  is  there  any  system  of  rewards  for  exciting  emulatiou. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  education  of  this  class  of  tbe  population  has  been  to  elevate  their 
self-respect  and  to  promote  habits  of  thrift  and  economy,  as  well  as  to  break  up  the  habit  ot 
congregating  in  so  large  numbers  in  the  narrow  and  crowded  streets  of  tlio  city,  and  to 
create  a  desire  to  possess  houses  and  gardens  in  the  suburbs.  As  they  have  become  educated 
they  have  risen  more  and  more  from  the  condition  of  mere  day  laborers  iuto  that  of  skillful  and 
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mdnstrioiis  artiians  and  tiBdesmen,  until  in  1867  it  was  found,  as  a  result  of  statistical 
oiquiry,  that  they  were  engaged  in  more  than  130  distinct  occupations,  having  a  fair  repre- 
ientation  in  all  the  principal  mechanical  industries  of  the  city. 

From  an  inquiry  instituted  in  1837  it  was  ascertained  that,  out  of  the  18,768  colored  people 
in  Philadelphia,  250  had  paid  for  their  freedom  the  aggregate  sum  of  970,612,  and  that  the 
real  and  personal  property  owned  hy  them  was  near  (1,500,000.  There  were  returns  of 
seYeral  chartered  benevolent  societies  for  the  purpose  of  affording  mutual  aid  in  sickness  and 
distress,  and  there  were  16  houses  of  public  worship,  with  over  4,000  commnnicanls. 

SCHOOLS  OF  THE  PENNSTLVARU  ABOLITIOl^  SOCIETY. 

The  Pennsylvania  Abolition  Society  established  a  school  for  children  of  the  blacks,  in 
1794,  taught  by  a  well-qualified  black  teacher.  In  1809  they  erected  for  the  use  of  the 
school  a  house  at  a  cost  of  |4,000,  to  which,  in  1815,  they  gave  the  name  of  "Clarkson 
Hall.*'  In  1813  a  board  of  educatldn  was  organized,  consisting  of  13  persons,  with  a  visit- 
ing comxnittee  of  three,  who  were  to  visit  the  school  once  each  week.  In  1818  the  board 
of  education,  in  their  report,  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  Clark- 
son  schools,  which  they  say  '*  furnish  a  decided  refutation  of  the  charge  that  the  mental 
endowments  of  the  descendants  of  Africa  are  inferior  to  those  possessed  by  their  white 
brethren.  We  can  assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  pupils  of  this  seminary  will 
sustain  a  fair  comparison  with  those  of  any  other  institution  in  which  the  same  elementary 
branches  are  taught.*' 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  CHILDREN. 

In  1820  this  society  applied  to  the  comptrollers  of  the  public  schools  to  obtain  for  the 
children  of  colored  parents  a  share  of  the  school  education  to  which  they  were  entitled  by 
the  law  of  Pennsylvania  providing  for  the  schooling  of  all  the  poor  children  of  the  com* 
mon wealth  at  the  public  expense.  In  1822  the  comptrollers,  admitting  that  the  benefits  of 
the  law  should  be  extended  to  the  colored  as  well  as  to  poor  white  children,  opened  a  school 
in  Lombard  street  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  both  sexes  of  indigent  persons  of 
color ;  and  in  1841  a  primary  school  was  opened  in  the  same  building.  In  1833  the  "  Unclassi- 
Bed  school "  in  Coates  stocet,  and  from  time  to  time  afterwards  several  additional  schools  of 
the  same  olass  in  West  Philadelphia  were  established.  These  schools  are  maintained  in 
ihe  same  way  as  the  public  schools  generally. 

INSTITUTE  FOR  COLORED  YOUTH. 

By  the  will  of  Richard  Humphreys,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  died  in  1832, 
the  sum  of  ( 10,000  was  devised  to  certain  trustees,  to  be  paid  over  by  them  to  such  benevo- 
leut  society  or  institution  as  might  be  established  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  **  descend- 
ants of  the  African  race  in  school  learning  in  the  various  branches  of  the  mechanic  arts 
and  trade,  and  in  agriculture."  At  this  time  the  idea  of  giving  instruction  to  the  colored 
race  was  very  unpopular,  even  in  Philadelphia,  and  no  society  was  formed  to  carry  out  the 
design  of  Mr.  Humphreys  until  five  years  afterwards.  Thirty  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  then  formed  themselves  into  an  association,  and  took  measures  to  establish  an  insti- 
tution  in  accordance  with  the  design  of  the  legacy.  In  the  preamble  to  the  constitution 
adopted  by  them  they  say : 

'*  Wo  believe  that  the  most  successful  method  of  elevating  the  moral  and  intellectual  char- 
acter of  the  descendants  of  Africa,  as  well  as  of  improving  their  social  condition,  is  to  extend 
to  them  the  benefits  of  a  good  education,  and  to  instruct  them  in  the  knowledge  of  some 
useful  trade  or  business,  whereby  they  may  be  enabled  to  obtain  a  comfortable  livelihood  by 
their  own  industry  ;  and  through  these  means  to  prepare  them  for  fulfilling  the  various  duties 
of  domestic  and  social  life  with  reputation  and  fidelity,  as  good  citizens  and  pious  men." 

To  enable  the  youth  to  receive  instruction  in  ^'mechanic  arts  and  agriculture,"  the  asFO- 
eiation,  in  1839,  purchased  a  piece  of  land  in  Bristol  township,  Philadelphia  county,  anl 
educated  a  number  of  boys  in  farming,  and  to  some  extent  in  shoe-making  and  other  useful 
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occupations.  In  1642  tbe  institute  was  incorporated ;  and  in  1844  there  was  an  addition 
to  its  treasury  of  $18,000  from  the  estate  of  another  member  of  the  Society  of  Fiiends, 
Jonathan  Zane,  and  several  other  small  legacies.  After  the  experiment  cf  the  combined 
literary,  agricultural,  and  manual  labor  school  for  a  time,  in  consequence  of  certain  unfavora- 
ble circumstances,  it  was  finally  concluded,  though  with  much  regret,  in  1846,  to  suspend 
the  experiment  for  a  time ;  and  the  farm  and  stock  were  sold,  the  only  endeavor  of  the  mana- 
gers to  carry  out  the  objects  of  their  trust,  during  the  next  six  years,  being  by  apprenticing 
cole  red  lads  to  mechanical  occupations,  and  maintaining  an  evening  school  for  literary  edu- 
cation. 

In  IBTiO  a  day  school  was  contemplated,  but  not  established  for  the  wtnt  of  a  proper  build- 
ing until  1851,  when  a  lot  was  secured  in  Lombard  street  and  a  building  erected,  in  whicb 
a  school  was  opened  in  the  autumn  of  1832  for  boys  only,  under  the  care  of  Charles  L. 
Beason,  of  New  York ;  but  in  the  same  year  the  girls'  school  was  opened,  the  pupils  being 
selected  from  those  of  a  standing  above  that  of  tbe  ordinary  schools. 

These  schools  proved  successful,  giving  a  good  English  and  classical  education  to  many 
active  youth,  thus  falfiUing  the  design  of  Mr.  Humphreys  in  qualifying  many  useful  teachers, 
of  both  sexes,  who  are  now  scattered  over  the  country  engaged  in  elevating  the  character  ol 
the  colored  people.  The  growing  want  of  the  school  for  incivased  accommodations  was  met 
in  part,  in  186:),  by  the  appropriation,  of  $5,000  to  a  building  fund,  from  the  estate  of  Josiab 
Dawson,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  corporation.  Soon  after  two  other  donations  ol 
fr),000  each  were  made  by  Friends,  provided  $30,000  could  be  raised  by  the  board  to  com- 
plete the  building  fund.    This  step  was  immediately  taken  and  resulted  successfully. 

The  iflstitute  under  the  charge  of  Professor  E.  D.  Bassctt,  (recently  appointed  United 
States  commissioner  and  consul  general  to  Hayti  and  San  Domingo,)  a  graduate  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  New  Britain,  Connecticut,  would  compare  favorably  with  any  institution 
of  the  same  class  and  grade  in  the  city.  According  to  the  last  published  catalogue  there 
were  on  the  rolls  of  all  the  departments  of  the  institute  223.  In  the  boys'  high  school  tbera 
were  53;  in  {be  girls',  100;  in  the  boys'  preparatory  school,  35;  and  in  the  girls*,  36;  total, 
223.  The  library  of  the  institute  contains  about  2,500  volumes.  The  total  number  of  grad- 
uates of  the  institute  is  48,  of  whom  44  are  now  living.    Of  these,  32  are  en^^agcd  in  teaching. 

AVERT  COLLEGE,  ALLEOHENT  CITY. 

«• 

•» 

We  are  indebted  to  Professor  Vashon,  who  was  for  a  time  connected  with  this  college  as 
professor,  for  the  following  notice  of  this  institution,  and  of  its  founder  and  benefactor,  Kev. 
Charles  Avery : 

Immediately  after  entering  the  main  gateway  of  Allegheny  cemetery,  in  Pittsburg,  Penn- 
sylvania, the  eye  of  the  visitor  is  arrested  by  a  piece  of  sculpture  which,  representing  s  man 
erect  upon  an  elevated  pedestal,  and  attired  in  the  costume  of  the  present  day,  is  indiaputa* 
bly  the  most  noted  of  all  the  artistic  adornments  of  that  resting  place  of  the  dead.    This 
lifelike  statue  recalls,  in  its  finished  details,  the  well-known  personal  appearance  of  tbe  one 
whom  it  is  designed  to  commemorate,  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Avery,  a  native  of  the  State  ol 
New  York,  but  during  the  greater  part  of  a  long  and  honored  life  a  resident  of  western 
Pennsylvania.    Starting  in  life  without  any  of  the  aids  of  fortune,  be  became,  through 
efforts  always  characterized  by  the  greatest  probity,  the  possessor  of  ample  wealth ;  aud 
never,  perhaps,  was  wealth   more  worthily  bestowed ;  for,  in  his  hands,  it  was  but  the 
means  of  doing  good.    His  private  charities  were  cheerfully  and  lavishly  dispensed ;  and, 
among  his  public  ones,  may  be  mentioned  the  building  of  at  least  two  neat  and  commodi- 
ous churches  for  the  Protestant  Methodist  connection,  in  which  he  was  a  local  preacher.    At 
bis  death,  too,  which  occurred  in  January,  lif58,  his  estate  passed,  bj'  his-  last  will,  into  ll.a 
bands  of  his  executors,  who  were  eojoined,  aAer  satisfying  various  testamentary  provisiuui* 
in  favor  of  his  widow  and  other  surviving  relations,  to  devote  the  residue  of  his  estate,  amount- 
ing to  $300,000,  to  educating  and  christianizing  persons  of  the  African  race.     One-half  ot 
this  residue  was  directed  to  be  employed  in  behalf  of  that  class  upon  the  continent  of  Africa, 
and  the  other  half  for  the  benefit  of  such  as  were  in  this  country.     It  is   understood  that,  as 
to  the  first  half,  the  executors  made  choice  of  the  American  Missionary  Society  as  the  instra- 
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mentality  for  it9  empIoymeDt ;  and  that  they  themselves  have,  in  the  execntion  of  their  trust 
as  to  the  second,  made  large  donations  to  Oberlin  College,  Lincoln,  and  Wilberforce  Uni- 
versities, and  other  institutions  that  are  earnestly  laboring  for  the  educational  advaDcemeut 
of  our  colored  population. 

But  the  statue  before  mentioned  is  not  the  proudest  monument  to  the  memoTy  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  Avery.  That  monument  is  to  be  found  in  Avery  College,  an  institution  which  is 
located  in  Allegheny  City,  Pennsylvania,  and  of  which  he  was  the  sole  generous  benefactor. 
Having  obtained  an  act  of  incorporation  fof  it  from  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1849, 
be  donated  to  the  trustees  named  in  its  charter  a  portion  of  land  upon  North  street,  extend- 
ing from  Avery  to  Liberty  street,  and  running  back  over  100  feet.  Upon  this  land  he  had 
caused  to  be  erected  a  handsome,  substantial,  and  well-finished  brick  edifice,  admirably 
suited  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended.  The  amplitude  of  this  edifice  may  be 
inferred  from  the  following  brief  description  of  it : 

Its  ground  floor  is  divided  off  into  a  lecture  room  and  two  recitation  rooms ;  and  its  second 
Btory  into  four  rooms,  two  of  which  are  fitted  up  for  school  purposes,  a  third  set  apart  for 
the  use  of  literary  societies,  while  the  remaining  one,  elegantly  carpeted  and  furnished,  is 
arranged  as  a  library  and  apparatus  room.  There  is  still  a  third  story,  loftily  ceiled,  which 
is  appropriated  to  the  use  and  occupancy  of  a  congregation  belonging  to  the  African  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Zion  connection,  and  which  is  known  as  the  Avery  Mission  church.  The 
entire  structure  is  surmounted  by  a  gracefully  proportioned  cupola  with  its  clock  and  bell. 

Mr.  Avery  donated  to  this  offspring  of  his  generosity  a  complete  set  of  apparatus  needful 
to  illustrate  all  the  various  branches  of  natural  science,  physics,  chemistry  and  astronomy. 

Mr.  Avery  generously  met  the  wants  of  the  new  institution  by  directing  the  seleetion  and 
purchase  of  about  700  volumes,  comprising  books  of  reference,  scientific  treatises,  histories, 
travels,' and  works  of  general  literature  by  standard  British  and  American  authors.  The 
selection  was  judiciously  made ;  and  thus  a  small  but  excellent  library  was  established  for 
the  benefit,  not  only  of  the  xollege  students,  but  also  of  any  of  the  colored  people  of  Pitts* 
burg  and  Allegheny  cities.  This  library  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  about  300  vol- 
umes more  at  the  death  of  the  donor's  widow,  in  1H65.  Besides  this  library,  Mr.  Avery 
also  donated  a  collection  of  about  300  volumes  of  such  text-books  as  are  used  in  the  insti- 
tution. This  latter  collection  is  known  as  the  Avery  College  Beneficent  Libraiy,  and  is 
open  to  the  use  of  students  upon  the  payment  of  a  small  fee  per  term. 

For  the  support  of  this  institution  the  lamented  founder  provided  an  endownment  of  about 
$25,000,  which  has  thus  far,  through  safe  and  profitable  investment,  sufficed  for  that  end. 
The  board  of  trustee^  charged  with  its  control  consists  of  nine.members,  of  whom  three  are 
white  and  the  rest  colored.  The  following  gentlemen  constitute  this  board  at  present,  viz : 
Dr.  C.  O.  Hussey,  president ;  Rev.  John  Peck,  vice-president ;  Alexander  Gordon,  treasurer ; 
Samuel  A.  Neale,  secretary ;  P.  L.  Jackson,  £.  R.  Parker,  Barclay  Preston,  Matthew  Jones, 
and  A.  I.  Billows. 

Avery  College  was  first  opened  for  the  admission  of  students  in  April,  1850,  with  the  Rev. 
Philotas  Dean,  A.  M.,  and  M.  H.  Freeman,  A.  M.,  as  senior  and  junior  professors.  Upon 
the  retirement  of  Professor  Dean,  in  1856,  Professor  Freeman  became  the  principal,  and  con- 
tinued to  act  in  that  capacity  until  the  latter  part  of  1863,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  George 
B.  Vashon,  A.  M.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  had  as  an  assistant  Miss  Emma  J.  Woodson, 
a  graduate  of  the  institution.  After  the  resignation  of  Professor  Vashon,  in  July,  1867,  the 
operations  of  Avery  College  were  suspended  until  April,  1868,  when  its  corps  of  instructora 
was  reorganized  as  follows,  viz : 

Rev.  H.  H.  Gamett,  D.  D.,  president  and  professor  of  history,  rhetoric,  logic,  mental  and 
moral  philosophy,  and  political  economy ;  B.  K.  Sampson,  A.  M.,  professor  of  mathematics, 
natural  sciences,  and  langfuages ;  Miss  Harriet  C.  Johnson,  principal  of  the  preparatory  and 
ladies'  departments ;  and  Miss  Clara  G.  Toop,  teacher  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  All 
of  these  ladies  and  gentlemen,  with  the  exception  of  Professor  Dean,  are  colored  persons. 

In  its  religious  aspect  Avery  College  is  free  from  any  sectarian  organization ;  but  its 
charter  provides  that  all  its  officers  shall  be  professors  of  Christianity.  Its  discipline  is 
strict,  yet  mild  and  parental ;  and  its  courses  of  study,  collegiate  and  academical,  which  are 
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the  same  as  are  ordinarily  adopted  by  other  colleges  and  academics  in  our  country,  are  open 
to  worthy  persons  of  color  of  either  sex.  The  namber  of  its  students  at  present  is  upwards 
of  70,  of  whom  the  greater  portion  are  females.  The  tuition  fee  is  put  down  at  the  low  rate 
of  $2  per  term ;  the  academical  year  commencing  on  the  2d  Monday  in  September,  and 
being  divided  into  three  terms  of  15, 13,  and  12  weeks,  respectively. 

Avery  College  has  had  a  number  of  graduates  from  its  academical  course,  but  none  as  yet 
from  its  collegiate  department.  It  is,  however,  fully  empowered  to  confer  the  usual  degrees 
in  the  arts  and  sciences ;  and  there  is  now  reason  to  hope  that,  in  the  course  of  a  year  or 
two,  it  will  be  able  to  reckon  several  baccalaureates  among  its  alumni. 

▲SHMUN  IKSTITUTE— LINCOUI  U2IKVEB8ITY. 

At  a  stated  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  Castle,  October  5,  1853,  aAer  discussion,  it 
was  determined  that  **  There  shall  be  established  within  our  bounds,  and  under  our  super- 
vision, an  institution,  to  be  called  the  Ashmun  Institute,  for  the  scientific,  classical,  and 
theological  education  of  colored  youth  of  the  male  sex.*' 

In  pursuance  of  this  determination,  J.  M.  Dickey,  A.  Hamilton,  R.  P.  Dubois,  ministers, 
and  Samuel  J.  Dickey  and  John  M.  Kelton,  ruling  elders,  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
carry  out  this  determination,  by  collecting  funds,  selecting  a  suitable  site,  and  erecting  plain 
and  convenient  edifices  for  the  purpose ;  also,  to  take  steps  to  procure  a  charter  from  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  On  the  14th  of  November  following  this  committee  agreed  to  pur- 
chsse  30  acres  of  land  for  $1,250,  appointed  a  sub-committee  to  prepare  a  copy  of  the  charter, 
and  took  other  measures  for  carrying  out  the  plan. 

At  the  session  of  the  legislature  in  1854  the  charter  was  granted,  establishing  "at  or 
near  a  place  called  Hinsonville,  in  the  county  of  Chester,  an  institution  of  learning  for  the 
scientific  classical,  and  theological  education  of  colored  youth  of  the  male  sex,  by  the  name 
and  style  of  the  "  Ashmun  Institute.'*  The  trustees  of  this  institute  were  John  M.  Dickey, 
Alfred  Hamilton,  Robert  P.  Dubois,  James  Latta,  John  B.  Spottswood,  James  M.  Crowell, 
Samuel  J.  Dickey,  John  M.  Kelton,  and  William  Wilson. 

By  the  provisions  of  this  charter  the  trustees  had  power  "  to  procure  the  endowment  of 
the  institute,  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  $100,000;"  **  to  confer  such  literary  degrees  and 
academic  honors  as  are  ^isnally  granted  by  colleges ;"  and  it  was  required  that  **  the  insti- 
tute shall  be  open  to  the  admission  of  colored  pupils  of  the  male  sex,  of  all  religious  denomi- 
nations, who  exhibit  a  fair  moral  character,  and  are  willing  to  yield  a  ready  obedience  to  the 
general  regulations  prescribed  for  the  conduct  of  the  pupils  and  the  government  of  the 
institute." 

On  the  31st  of  December,  1656,  the  institute  was  formally  opened  and  dedicated ;  and 
retained  the  name  first  given  in  its  charter  until  the  dedication  of  the  new  chapel,  May  23, 
1867,  when  the  name  "Lincoln  University*'  was  given.  In  the  address  of  the  president  of 
the  trustees,  on  that  occasion,  he  says :  "  We  were  compelled,  on  the  day  of  our  first  dedica- 
tion, to  go  to  Africa  for  a  name ;  we  could  designate  our  new  institution  for  the  colored  man 
by  no  name  of  any  one  ivho  had  labored  for  his  freedom  or  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  but 
as  foreshadowing  his  removal  to  Africa  as  his  home.  But  now  we  take  another  name,  the 
name  of  the  martyr  whose  emancipation  proclamation  has  not  only  closed  the  black  man^s 
days  of  bondage,  but  become  the  prelude  to  his  fiiU  citizenship.*'  "  By  the  name,  Lincoln, 
therefore,  we  call  this  chapel  and  this  univerBity,  and  dedicate  both  to  the  Triune  God, 
Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost." 

The  board  of  trustees  at  present  consists  of  21  members,  chosen  by  the  Presbytery  of  New 
Castle.  The  officers  of  the  board  are  a  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer.  TIm  faculty 
consists  of  the  president,  professors,  and  tutors.-  The  present  faculty  in  the  collegiate 
department  consists  of  Rev.  I.  N.  Randall,  president ;  Rev.  Alonso  Westcott,  Rev.  £.  R. 
Bower,  Rev.  E.  £.  Adams,  and  S.  B.  Howell,  M.  D.,  profbssors  of  mathematics,  Greek, 
belles  lettres,  and  natural  sciences,  respectively;  and  C.  Geddes,  M.  D.,  tutor  in  Greek, 
and  Latin ;  and  Albert  D.  Minor,  tutor  in  mathematics. 

The  number  of  students,  as  reported  by  the  catalogue  of  1868-9,  vras  114,  of  whom  14  weif 
in  the  theological  department,  17  in  the  preparatory  class,  and  83  in  the  collegiate  depart- 
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menfe.  Of  the  stadentg  now  in  the  nniveraitj,  46  are  preparing  for'the  ministry  and  41  foi 
teaching.  The  institution  has  a  small  library  of  aboat  1,300  yoliunes ;  and  is  dependent 
npon  donations  from  its  friends  for  additions  to  it. 

Eighty  thousand  dollars  have  recently  been  added  to  the  endowment  fand,  securely 
invested,  and  devoted  to  the  following  objects :  |20,000  for  the  endowment  of  the  presidency, 
and  named  the  liary  Dickey  professorship ;  |20,000  contributed  by  Hon.  W.  £.  Dodge, 
and  named  the  Dodge  professorship  of  sacred  rhetoric ;  |20,000  conveyed  in  invested  funds 
by  J.  C.  Baldwin,  esq.,  of  New  York  city,  named  the  Baldwin  professorship  of  theology ; 
and  $20,000  assigned  by  the  trustees  of  the  Avery  estate,'  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  and 
named  the  Avery  professorship  of  Lincoln  University, 

BHODE  ISLAND. 

Out  of  a  population  of  174,620,  in'  1860,  there  were  3,052  free  colored  persons  in  Bhode 
Island,  and  by  the  census  in  1865  these  had  increased  to  4,087.  As  far  back  as  1708  the 
blacks  constituted  one-fourth  of  the  whole  population.  Their  social  position  and  standing 
here  has  at  all  times  been  better  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  country.  During  the  war  of 
the  Bevolution  the  negroes  were  permitted  to  enlist  in  the  Rhode  Island  regiment,  and  many 
of  them  did  so  and  recdved  their  freedom.  Ai  the  close  of  the  war,  February  23, 1784,  an  act 
was  passed  providing  that  all  children  born  after  the  first  of  March  following  of  slave  mothers 
should  be  free.  By  the  first  constitution  of  Rhode  Island,  which  went  into  operatiou  in  May, 
.  1843,  the  negroes  were  allowed  to  vote  on  the  smne  conditions  as  the  native  American  white 
citizens,  and  since  that  date  they  have  enjoyed  all  the  £Mulities  for  progress  which  the  right 
of  voting  could  give. 

In  the  year  1828  a  separate  school  was  established,  on  their  own  petition,  in  Providence, 
with  one  male  teacher,  although  the  children  were  not  forbidden  to  attend  any  of  the  public 
schools  in  their  vidinitjt.  By  an  act  of  the  legislature  in  1864  all  separate  schools  for  colored 
children  were  abolished. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

South  Carolina  had,  in  1860,  a  population  of  703,708,  of  whom  more  than  one-half  were 
blacks,  viz :  402,406  slaves  and  9,914  free,  or  a  total  of  412,120.  This  State  took  the  lead  in 
legislating  directly  against  the  education  of  the  colored  race ;  in  1740,  while  yet  a  British 
province,  its  assembly  enacted  this  law :  "  Whereas  the  having  of  slaves  taught  to  write,  or 
auffenng  them  to  be  employed  in  writing,  may  be  attended  with  inconveniences.  Be  it  enacted. 
That  all  and  every  person  and  persons  whatsoever,  who  shall  hereafter  teach  or  cause  any 
slave  or  slaves  to-be  taught,  or  shall  use  or  employ  any  slave  as  a  scribe  in  any  manner  of 
writing  whatever,  hereafter  taught  to  write,  every  such  person  or  persons  shall  for  every 
such  offense  forfeit  the  sum  of  £100  current  money.** 

In  1800  the  State  assembly  passed  an  act,  embracing  free  colored  people  as  well  as  slaves 

In  its  shameful  provisions,  enacting  **  That  assemblies  of  slaves,  free  negroes,  mulattoes,  and 

mestizoes,  whether  composed  of  all  or  any  such  description  of  persons,  or  of  all  or  any  of  the 

BAme  and  a  proportion  of  white  persons,  met  together  for  the  purpose  of  mental  instruction 

1x1  a  confined  or  secret  place,  or  with  the  gates  or  doors  of  such  place  barred,  bolted,  or  locked, 

BO  as  to  prevent  the  free  ingress  to  and  from  the  same,"  are  declared  to  be  unlawful  meetings ; 

the  officers  dispersing  such  unlawful  assemblages  being  authorized  to  '*  inflict  such  corporeal 

pnnishment,  not  exceeding  20  lashes,  upon  such  slaves,  free  negroes,  mulattoes,   and, 

mestizoes,  as  they  may  judge  necessary  for  deterring  them  from  the  like  unlawful  assemblage 

in  future.**    Another  section  of  the  same  act  declares,  '*  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any 

Dcunber  of  slaved  firee  negroes,  mulattoes,  or  mestizoes,  even  in  company  with  white  persons, 

to  meet  together  and  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  mental  instraction  or  religious  worship 

before  the  rising  of  the  sun  or  after  the  going  down  of  the  same."    This  section  was  so 

oppressive  that,  in  1803,  in  answer  to  petitions  from  certain  religious  societies,  an  amending 

act  y/fOE  passed  forbidding  any  person  before  9  o*dock  in  the  evening  "  to  break  into  a  place 

of  meeting  wherever  shall  be  assembled  the  members  of  any  religious  society  of  the  State, 

provided  a  majority  of  them  shall  be  white  pefsoos,  or  other  to  disturb  their  devotions,  unless 
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a  warrant  has  been  procured  from  a  magistrate,  if  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  there  should 

be  a  magistrate  within  three  miles  of  the  place ;  if  not,  the  act  of  1800  is  to  remain  in  fall 

force." 

It  was  not|  however,  till  nearly  a  third  of  a  centary  later  that  the  State  took  open  aud 

direct  action  against  the  education  of  its  free  colored  population  under  all  circumstances. 

On  the  17th  of  December,  1834,  the  climai:  of  infamy  was  attained  in  an  act,  of  which  the 

following  is  the  introductory  section : 

"  Section  1,  If  any  person  shall  hereafter  teach  any  slave  to  read  or  write,  or  shall  aid  or 
assist  in  teaching  any  slave  to  read  or  write,  or  cause  or  procure  any  slave  to  be  taught  to 
read  or  write,  such  person,  if  a  free  white  person,  upon  conviction  thereof  shall,  for  each 
and  every  offense  against  this  act,  be  fined  not  exceeding  $100  and  imprisonment  not  more 
than  six  months  ;  or  if  a  iree  person  of  color,  shall  be  whipped  not  exceeding  50  lashes  and 
fined  not  exceeding  $50,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  of  m^istrates  and  freeholders  before 
which  such  free  person  ot  color  is  tried ;  and  if  a  slave,  to  be  whipped,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  not  exceeding  50  lashes,  the  informer  to  be  entitled  to  one-half  the  fine  and  to  be  a 
competent  witness.  And  if  any  free  person  of  color  or  slave  shall  keep  any  school  or  other 
place  of  instruction  for  teaching  any  slave  or  free  person  of  color  to  read  or  write,  such  free 
person  of  color  or  slave  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  fine,  ioiprisonment,  and  corporeal  punish- 
ment as  by  this  act  are  imposed  and  inflicted  on  free  perqpns  of  color  and  slaves  for  teach- 
ing slaves  to  write." 

The  second  section,  following  up  the  detestable  purpose  of  the  act  to  doom  its  victims  to 

besotted  ignorance,  forbids  with  severe  penalties  the  employment  of  colored  persons  as 

**  clerks  or  salesmen  in  or  about  any  shop,  store,  or  house  used  for  trading."    The  third 

section  makes  it  a  g^ve  misdemeanor  **  to  sell,  exchange,  give,  or  in  any  otherwise  deliver 

any  spirituous  liquors  to  any  slave  except  upon  the  written  and  express  order  of  the  owner 

or  person  having  the  care  and  management  of  such  slave.    This  section  completes  the 

infamy  of  the  measure,  in  placing  the  dispensing  of  mental  instruction  to  a  slave  in  the 

same  category  of  crimes  with  that  of  selling  them  intoxicating  liquors,  as  is  seen  in  the 

penalty  which  declares  that  **any  free  person  of  color  or  slave  shall  for  eAch  and  every  such 

offense  incur  the  penalties  prescribed  for  free  persons  of  color  or  slaves  for  teaching  slaves 

to  read  and  write."   All  these  acts,  including  the  old  province  act  of  1740,  stood  in  full  force 

when  the  rebellion  came. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  FREEDMEN. 

The  following  account  of  the  efforts  to  establish  schools  for  colored  children  since  1861  was 
drawn  up  by  Professor  Vashon : 

This  State,  famous  in  American  annals  as  being  the  most  determined  advocate  of  the 
servitude  of  the  African  race  and  foremost  in  the '  secession  movement  made  to  secare  its 
perpetuity,  was,  through  the  retributive  workings  of  Divine  justice,  the  next  one  after  Vir- 
ginia to  witness  the  efforts  of  philanthropy  in  behalf  of  its  oppressed  free  colored  residents 
and  of  its  peeled,  broken,  and  imbruted  bondmen.  It  is  true  that  South  Carolina  had  never, 
like  other  slave  States,  formally  prohibited  by  law  the  maintenance  of  schools  for  free  col- 
ored persons;  but,  by  a  statute  enacted  December  17,  1834,  it  had  forbidden  any  individ- 
ual of  that  class  to  keep  such  a  school,  and  it  visited  with  severe  pains  and  penalties  any  on« 
g^lty  of  the  offense  of  teaching  a  slave  to  read  or  write.  The  thick  clouds  of  moral  dark- 
ness thus  formed  were  destined,  however,  to  be  rent  and  dissipated  by  the  fierce-flashing 
lightnings  of  war,  and  that,  too,  before  secession  was  a  year  old.  In  the  month  of  Kovem* 
her,  1861,  the  Port  Royal  islands  were  captured,  and,  on  the  8th  day  of  the  following  Jan- 
nary,  the  Rev.  Solomon  Peck,  D.  D.,  of  Boston,  with  the  sanction  of  the  militaxy  authori- 
ties, opened  a  school  at  Beaufort.  In  the  hitter  part  of  the  sanM  month  Mr.  Barnard  K. 
Lee,  jr.,  a  superintendent  of  "contrabands,"  opened  another  one  at  Hiltou  Head.  The  , 
destitution  upon  which  these  schools  cast  the  first  cheering  ray  was  indeed  forlorn.  All  ol 
the  whites  had  fled  from  these  islands,  leaving  there  about  8,000  negroes,  steeped  in  igno- 
rance and  want.  Their  deplorable  condition  appealed  strongly  to  the  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment for  relief,  and  did  not  appeal  in  vsin.  Early  in  January,  1862,  Edward  Li.  Pierce,  esq., 
was  sent  out  by  Secretary  Chase,  of  the  Treasuiy  Department,  to  examine  the  condition  9i 
the  abandoned  plantations  on  these  islands ;  and,  about  the  same  time,  the  Rev,  Mansfield 
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Frencfi  was  deputed  Ly  the  govemmeDt  to  examine  the  condition  of  the  negroes  along  the 
whole  Buuthem  coast.  He  was  acoimpanied  by  a  teacher  of  the  American  Mission  Associa- 
tion, who  opened  another  school  at  Beanfort  on  the  Ist  of  Febraary,  1862.  Abont  the 
middle  of  the  same  month  other  schools  were  opened  on  Hilton  Head  island  by  three  teach- 
ers  whose  services  had  been  secured  in  reply  to  appeals  addressed  by  Mr.  Pierce  to  the  Revs. 
E.  E.  Hale  and  J.  M.  Manning,  D.  D.,  of  Boston.  Upon  Mr.  Frenches  return  he  brought 
with  him  letters  from  General  T.  W.  Sherman  and  Commodore  Dupont  urging  the  benevo- 
lent of  the  north  to  bestir  themselves  in  behalf  of  the  destitute  within  the  limits  of  their  com- 
mand. In  response  public  meetings  were  held  at  once  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadel- 
phia, which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  three  freedmen*s  aid  societies,  viz,  the  Boston  Edu- 
cational Commission,  on  February  7th ;  the  Freedmen*s  Relief  Association,  at  New  York,  on 
February  22d;  and  the  Port  Royal  Telief  Commission,  on  March  8,  1862.  On  the  same 
day  that  this  last  society  was  organized  in  Philadelphia  52  teachers,  missionaries  and  super- 
intendents (40  men  and  12  women)  sailed  from  New  York  for  Port  Royal.  Twenty-nine  of 
these  (25  men  and  4  women)  were  under  the  commission  of  the  Boston  society.  To  thesia 
persons  transportation  and  boardijfig  were  furnished  by  the  government,  which  also,  after  a 
short  time,  paid  the  salaries  of  the  superintendents.  Upon  their  arrival  at  their  field  of  labor 
flc-hools  were  immediately  established,  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  being  paid  by  the  societies 
which  had  sent  them  out.  Other  teachers  were  soon  sent  out  by  the  Philadelphia  society, 
and,  in  the  following  June,  86  persons  were  reported  in  the  field.  On  the  28th  of  the  last 
mentioned  month  this  work  was  transferred  to  the  War  Department  and  placed  under  the 
supervision  of  General  Rufus  Saxton,  then  military  governor  of  South  Carolina. 

Words  would  fail  to  depict  the  noble  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  of  these  sea  island  teach- 
ers as  they  carried  on  their  philanthropic  labors  during  the  remaining  years  of  the  war. 
With  a  courage  worthy  of  comparison  with  that  of  their  brothers  on  the  tented  field,  they 
remained  at  their  posts,  braving  all  the  perils  and  privations  of  their  situation.  Heaven 
smiled  upon  their  efforts,  and,  although  they  were  called  upon  to  instruct  beings  whom, 
oppression  had  degraded  almost  to  the  intellectual  level  of  the  brute,  they  wero  enabled  tp 
attain  to  resuks  which  might  be  triumphantly  compared  with  those  of  other  educators  ii^  far- 
more  favorable  spheres.  Those  results  are  their  highest  praise,  and  doubtless  the  samo  God 
who  blessed  their  labors  will  also  bestow  upon  them  their  merited  reward. 

l^^ith  the  capture  of  Charleston  a  new  and  extended  impulse  was  given  to  educational 
work  in  South  Carolina.  Immediately  thereafter  Mr.  James  Redpath  was  appointed  super- 
intendent of  education  for  that  city,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  with  laudable  energy  and  zeal. 
On  thi3  4th  of  March,  1865,  he  took  possession  of  the  public  school  buildings  and  reopened 
Uiem  UiT  the  use  of  black  and  white  children  in  separate  rooms.  He  invited  all  formei 
tcAchettf  of  these  schools  to  continue  their  labors,  and  sent  at  once  to  the  northern  societies 
fcMT  experienced  teachers  to  aid  in  their  reorganization  and  instruction.  Within  a  week's 
tiflM  he  n  ported  300  white  children  and  1,200  colored  ones  lys  being  in  atteadaAce.  The 
societies  which  he  had  appealed  to  became  responsible  for  the  salaries  of  the  southern  teach- 
en,  of  If  horn  68  were  employed,  a  large  proportion  being  colored.  Other  teachers  were  sent 
on  from  the  north,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  the  school  term  in  July  of  that  yeiur,  an  enroll- 
ment of  4,000  pupils  was  reported. 

The  creation  of  the  Freedmen*s  Bureau,  March  3,  1865,  with  General  0.  0.. Howard,  the 
indefatigable  and  impartial  friend  of  white  and  black,  as  Chief  Commissioner;  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  national  council  of  Congregational  churches,  held  in  Boston  in  the  follow- 
ing June,  that  t^^*000  should  be  raised  for  the  work  among  the  freedmen,  with  its  indorse- 
ment of  the  American  Missionary  Association  as  an  agency  providentially  fitted  for  its 
employment,  and  the  final  concentration  of  the  various  freedmen's  aid  societies  of  the  north 
and  west  into  the  American  Freedmen's  Union  Commission  were  all  circumstances  pro- 
doctive  of  salutary  effects  upon  the  schools  in  South  Carolina  as  well  as  elsewhere  through- 
out  the  south.  The  several  societies  already  mentioned  in  this  paper  have  since  been  known 
ae  the  New  England,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  Branches  of  the  Union  Commission. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  established  and  of  teachers  employed  by  them  in 
1867,  proved  that  their  energy  and  efficiency  were  not  diminished. by  their  coalition.    South 
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CsroliiiB  has  been  fortanate,  too,  in  having,  in  the  perfM>n  of  Mr.  Benben  Tomlinson,  a  State 
superintendent  of  ejncation  noder  the  Freedmen*8  Bureau,  an  officer  whose  hearty  co-ope- 
ration and  sympathy  with  the  various  ag^encies  at  wofk  there  rendered  its  schools  as  great  a 
success  as  the  means  at  command  would  permit  of.  And,  although  a  comparison  of  these 
schools  in  1668  with  their  condition  in  the  preceding  year  shows  a  falling  off,  that  result  is  , 
attributable  to  the  greater  poverty  of  the  ireedmen  themselves  rather  than  to  any  diminution 
of  effort  or  seal  on  the  part  of  their  friends.  In  spite  of  this  falling  off,  the  following  state- 
ment, made  in  March,  1868,  by  Mr.  Arthur  Sumner,  a  teacher  employed  by  the  New  Eng- 
land branch,  makes  quite  an  interesting  exhibit  of  the  schools  in  Charleston  at  that  time: 

The  Shaw  school,  (New  England  branch  F.  U.  C.,)  360  pupils. 

Mr.  F.  L.  Cardozo's  school,  (American  Missionary  Association,)  360  pupils. 

Zlon  Church  school,  (Presbyterian,)  535  pupils. 

Franklin  Street  school,  (Episcopalian,)  665  pupils. 

Tivoli  Oarden  school,  (Baptist,)  150  pupils. 

Morris  Street  school,  (municipal,)  500  pupils. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  to  the  2,560  children  then  in  those  schools  are  to  be  added 
about  500  others  who  belonged  to  private  schools.  And,  speaking  with  referen>.'e  to  educa- 
tional matters  in  the  entire  State,  it  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  this  sketch  of  the  South 
Carolina  schools  is  by  no  means  a  perfect  measure  of  the  enlightenment  them.  The  Rev. 
J.  W.  Alvord,  general  superintendent  of  schools  under  the  Freedmen*s  Bureau,  made 
the  following  statement  in  his  third  semi-annual  report,  January,  1867  :  '*  From  information 
at  our  command,  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  at  least  30,000  colored  persons,  men,  women,  and 
children,  have  learned  to  read  during  the  last  year.**  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  every  year 
since  the  dose  of  the  rebellion  the  number  of  colored  persons  who  have  learned  to  read 
and  write  in  South  Carolina  has  been  far  in  excess  of  the  number  reported  as  attending  the 
schools. 

In  conclusion,  the  following  description,  copied  from  a  Charleston  paper,  of  a  school 
recently  established  there  and  dedicated  with  appropriate  exercises  on  May  7,  ISCB^  maj 
prove  interesting : 

THE  AVERY  INSTITUTE,   CHARLESTON. 

"  This  new  and  handsome  school  building  is  named  in  lionor  of  the  late  Rev.  Charies 
Avery,  of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  from  whose  bequest  $10,000  were  given  to  the  American 
Missionary  Association,  and  applied  by  it  to  the  purchase  of  the  lands  on  which  tbia  edifice 
stands,  and  to  the  erection  of  a  mission  home.  The  normal  school  edifice  was  built  £hr  the 
association  by  the  Freedmen*s  Bureau  at  a  cost  of  $17,000. 

''The  building  is  88  feet  long,  68  feet  wide,  50  feet  high,  and  to  the  top  of  the  flng^staff, 
90  feet.  It  is  raised  on  brick  pillars,  with  spacious  brick  basements  and  a  large  cistern 
underneath.  Oti  the  first  floor  are  four  large  class  rooms,  two  for  the  first  class  of  boys  and 
two  for  the  first  class  of  girls.  Two  of  these  rooms  are  of  double  size,  divided  by  sliding 
glass  doors,  and  intended,  when  built,  for  the  preparatory  and  higher  classes  of  anonnal 
department.  Each  of  the  class  rooms  is  capable  of  accommodating  from  50  to  75  papils, 
and  is  fitted  up  with  handsome  desks.  The  halUway  is  also  furnished  with  convenient  clos- 
ets and  racks  for  the  reception  of  hats,  cloaks,  &c.  On  the  second  floor  is  a  oonunodioos 
assembly  hall,  with  four  long  rows  of  seats,  and  a  desk  and  platform  for  the  principal.  On 
this  floor  are  also  two  large  class  rooms,  and  running  round  the  walls  of  the  class  rooms  is 
a  composition  blackboard.  On  either  side  of  the  building  are  spacious  piazzas  mnning  the 
entire  length,  and  opened  upon  from  the  class  rooms.  The  building  is  finely  ventilatod  on 
a  new  and  improved  plan.** 
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The  following  tables  exhibit  the  statistics  of  the  coloied  schools  from  1865  to  1868: 

Number  of  aehooU,  teacUrB,  and  pupiU,  1865  to  1868. 


Vmir 

Number  of  tehdob. 

Number  of  tcachera. 

Nomber  of  leholanL 

ll 

1 

Day. 

Night 

Total. 

White. 

Ck>lored. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Fnaale. 

Total. 

1865 

* 

48 
113 
160 

iia 

153 

98 
139 
198 

94 

90 
95 
75 

r76 

188 
9R4 

10.000 

12,017 
16,650 
14.900 

1866 

i3,*289 
9,606 

1867 

194 

87 

36 
26 

7,963 
7,167 

8,687 
7,733 

79 

i3n 

64 

Studies  and  expenditures,  1867  and  1868. 


Number  of  scholarg  In  different  Btndies  pursued. 


Tear. 


1867. 
1868. 


I 

Pi 


3.750 
1,898 


e 
a 


5,835 
4,097 


I 


58 


6,16« 
6,107 


I 


9,908 
5,918 


K 

XI 

a, 

i 

o 
<p 

O 


a 

< 


2.850 
3.602 


8,934 

6,810 


I' 
Sfq 

tflS 


S74 
442 


Expenditures  in  luppor* 
of  schoolii. 


pa 


113,200 
6^838 


U3 


A 


$80,800 
50,163 


$93,000 
57,000 


TENNESSEE. 

There  were  in  this  State,  in  1860, 283,019  colored  persons,  oat  of  a  popolation  of  1,109,801^ 
of  whom  275,719  were  slaves  and  7J200  free. 

The  territory  constituting  the  State  of  Tennessee  was  a  part  of  North  Carolina  until  ceded 
to  the  United  States,  in  1790 ;  and  the  laws  of  North  Carolina  then  in  force  were  to  continae 
till  superseded  by  the  legislation  of  the  proper  authorities.   Among  the  laws  which  continued 
in  force  down  to  m2l  was  one  enacted  in  1741  by  North  Carolina,  forbidding  the  whipping 
of  "a  Christian  servant  naked,  without  an  order  from  the  justice  of  the  peace,"  on  penalty 
of  40  shillings ;  and  another,  enacted  in  1779,  punishing  *'  the  stealing  of  slaves  with  inten^ 
to  sell  them"  by  "death,  without  bene6t  of  clergy."    Another  law  enforced  in  Tennessee 
was  that  of  1787,  that  "  if  any  free  negro  or  mulatto  shall  entertain  any  slave  in  his  or  het 
house  during  the  Sabbath  or  in  the  night,  between  sunset  and  sunrise,"  he  or  she  might  be 
fined  $2  00  for  the  first  two  and  $5  for  every  subsequent  ofiense.    Tennessee  became  a  State 
in  1796,  and  in  1799  an  act  was  passed  *'  to  prevent  the  willful  and  malicious  killing  of  slaves." 
There  was  no  specific  act  forbidding  the  assemblies  of  slaves  until  1803,  when  such  assem- 
blies were  forbidden,  without  a  written  permission  from  the  owner,  under  a  penalty  of  $10. 
In  1806  "  any  white  person,  free  negro,  or  muUtto"  attending  any  such  unlawful  meeting, 
or  "  harboring  or  entertaining  any  slave,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,"  might  be  fined 
not  more  than  (20  nor  less  than  (10  for  each  offense ;  and  the  negroes  so  found  were  to  receive 
*"  15  stripes  on  the  bare  back,  well  laid  on,  under  the  direction  of  the  patrol."    In  1831  **all 
assemblages  of  slaves  in  unusual  numbers  or  at  suspicious  times  and  places,  not  expressly 
authorised  by  the  owners,"  were  to  be  deemed  unlawful. 

In  1836  an  act  was  passed  concerning  incendiary  publications  and  speeches,  forbidding 
"words  or  ^^stures,  with  intent  to  excite  any  slave  or  free  person  of  color  to  insubordination, 
insmrectioD,  or  rebellion;"  also  *'  the  circulation  or  publication  of  seditious  pamphlets,"  the 
penalty  for  which  was  confinement  in  the  penitentiary  from  5  to  10  years  for  the  first  and 
from  10  to  20  years  for  any  subsequent  offense. 

The  revised  code  of  1858  retains  all  these  severe  restrictions. 

In  1838  a  system  of  common  schools  was  established,  according  to  which  the  scholars  were 
as  "  white  children  over  the  age  of  six  years  and  under  16 ;"  but  in  1840,  in  the  act 
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amending  this  systenii  diserimiiifttion  of  color  is  not  mentioned,  but  it  is  provided  that  '*  all 
children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  years  shall  have  the  privilege  of  attending  the  public 
schools  ;'*  and  the  act  of  1^2  also  comprehended  all  children.  This  State  never  enacted  anj 
law  positively  forbidding  the  instruction  of  colored  people ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  language 
of  the  law,  the  benefits  of  the  common  school  system  were  confined  exclusively  to  white  chil- 
dren.  The  school  fund  of  the  State  was  composed  of  the  proceeds  of  certain  school  lands, 
bonuses  from  the  banks  uSd  other  incorporated  companies,  from  licenses,  fines,  and  taxes,  to 
which  the  free  colored  people  contributed  no  inconsiderable  share.  The  fund,  in  1858,  con- 
sisted of  $1,500,000  deposited  in  the  Bank  of  Tennessee,  together  with  property  given  by 
will  for  the  purpose ;  the  proceeds  of  sales  or  rents  of  escheated  lands,  or  lands  bought  by 
the  State  at  tax  sales,  and  of  the  personal  effects  of  intestates  having  no  kindred  entitled  by 
the  laws  thereto ;  besides  taxes  on  certain  mineral  lands. 

In  March,  1867,  an  act  was  passed  "to  provide  for  the  reorganization,  supervision,  and 
maintenance  of  free  common  schools,"  which  declares  that  the  school  fund  for  annual  dis- 
tribution shall  consist  of  the  school  funds  already  provided  by  law,  toge-ther  with  a  tax  of 
two  mills  on  the  dollar  of  all  taxable  property,  and  an  addition  of  25  cents  to  the  poll-tax  pre- 
viously levied  by  law,  which  fund  shall  be  for  **the  benefit  of  all  the  youth  of  the  State." 
The  distribution  of  the  income  of  this  fund  is  made  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  school 
children  in  each  district.  By  the  same  act  the  boards  of  education  and  other  officers  having 
authority,  in  each  district  or  city,  were  authorized  and  required  to  establish  within  their 
respective  jurisdictions  one  or  more  special  schools  for  colored  children,  when  there  are  more 
than  25,  so  as  to  afford  them  the  advantages  of  a  common  school  education,  the  schools  so 
established  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  board  of  education  or  other  school  officers  having 
charge  of  the  educational  interests  of  ot^er  schools.  If  at  any  time  the  number  of  children 
attending  the  school  should  fall  below  15  for  any  one  month,  the  school  may  be  discontinued 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  five  months  at  one  time. 

The  following  statistics  give  the  condition  of  the  colored  schools  for  the  years  specified : 

Number  of  sckooU,  teachers,  and  pmfnls,  1866  to  1868. 


Year 

Namber  of  schools. 

Mnmber  of  teachers. 

Number  of  scholars. 

i 

Day. 

Night 

Total. 

White. 

Colored. 

Total 

•Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

ism 

42 

128 
176 

125 
154 

2U3 

9.114 

9,451 

10,770 

6,279 
6,377 
7,758 

flS 

lQfl7 

109 
146 

19 
33 

Ill 
131 

43 
72 

4,245 
5,190 

5.906 
5,580 

67 

1868 

71 

\ 


Stmdiee  and  expendituree,  1867  and  1868. 


Naml>er  of  scholars  in  different  studies  punned. 

• 

Ezpendititres  in  support 
of  schools. 

Year. 

< 

til 

1 

Advanced 
readers. 

Writing. 

i 

1 

< 

Higher 
branches. 

s 

1 

If 

o 

1867 

1,344 
1,509 

4,501 
4.507 

3.691 
4,615 

3,306 
4.025 

2,092 
3,168 

3,308 
4,609 

557 
691 

110,158  te  1.575 

171,727 

1868 

12,235 

59,426 

71,661 

TEXAS. 

In  I860  there  were  in  Texas  182,921  colored  people,  ont  of  the  whole  population  of  604,215, 
>f  whom  only  355  were  free,  182,566  being  slaves. 

Slavery  existed  in  Texas  while  it  was  a  Mexican  province,  but  different  from  that  in  the 
^Tnited  States.    In  a  decree  of  the  congress  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  September  15,  1827,  it 
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is  provided  that  'Ma  each  change  of  o^vners  of  slaves,  in  the  nearest  succession  even  of  beira 
apparent,  the  tenth  part  of  those  who  are  to  pass  to  the  new  owner  shall  be  manumitted," 
the  manumission  being  determined  by  lot.  This  provision  i « to  be  understood  only  in  con- 
nection with  the  fact  that  slaves  in  Mexico  were  transferred  with  the  real  estate.  By  the  same 
decree  it  was  declared  that  *'the  ayantamientos,  under  the  most  rigid  responsibility,  shall 
take  particular  care  that  free  children,  bom  slaves,  receive  the  best-education  that  can  be  given 
them,  placing  them,  for  tbat  purpose,  at  the  public  schools  and  other  places  of  instructigu, 
wherein  they  may  become  useful  to  society."  The  ayuntamientos  correspond  to  mayors  and 
aldermen. 

In  1827  there  was  another  decree  that  the  slave  who,  for  convenience,  wished  to  change  his 
master  should  be  permitted  to  do  so,  **  provided  the  new  master  indemnify  the  former  for  what 
the  slave  cost  him,  agreeably  to  the  consequence." 

In  1836,  in  accordance  with  the  express  provisions  of  their  constitution,  the  congress  of 
Texas  made  the  penalty  for  introducing  any  '^Africans  or  negroes  "  into  the  repub'lic,  except 
from  the  United  States,  to  be  an  offense  to  be  punished  with  '*  death,  without  benefit  of 
clergy  ;'*  and  by  the  same  act  the  introduction  of  Africans  or  slaves  from  the  United  States, 
except  such  as  were  legally  held  as  slaves  in  the  United  States,  was  declared  to  be  piracy, 
and  punishable  in  the  same  manner.  In  1837  it  was  enacted  that  "  free  Africans  and  descend- 
ants of  Africans"  who  were  residing  in  the  republic  at  the  date  of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence might  remain  free.  At  the  same  time  a  law  was  passed  forbidding  any  slave  or  free 
person  of  color  from  using  insulting  or  abusive  language  to  or  threatening  any  white  person, 
under  a  penalty  of  *'  stripes,  not  exceeding  100  and  not  less  than  25."  In  1840  free  persons 
of  color  were  forbidden  to  immigrate  into  the  republic,  under  a  penalty  of  being  sold  into 
slavery ;  and  the  same  act  gave  two  years'  time  for  all  free  persons  of  color  to  remove  from 
the  republic,  at  the  same  time  providing  that  those  found  in  the  republic  at  the  expiration 
of  that  period  might  be  sold  as  slaves.  In  1641  and  in  lb45  a  few  were  excepted  from  t^e 
provisions  of  this  act  by  special  enactment.  This  was  the  nature  of  the  legislation  in  1845, 
when  Texas  came  into  the  Union. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Texas,  in  May,  1846,  an  act  was  passed 
forbidding  any  one  to  allow  slaves  to  go  at  large  more  than  one  day  in  a  week,  except  at  the 
Christmas  holidays,  the  penalty  beiog  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $100.  "All  negroes  and 
Indians,  and  all  persons  of  mixed  blood  descended  from  negro  ancestry,  to  the  third  gener- 
ation, though  one  ancestor  of  each  generation  may  have  been  a  white  person,"  were  declared 
incapable  of  being  witnesses,  "  except  for  or  against  each  other."  The  last  act  of  legislation 
relating  to  the  free  colored  people,  previous  to  the  rebellion,  was  one  in  1851  permitting  one 
Thomas  Cevallas,  a  free  man  of  color  who  had  resided  in  the  State  since  1835  and  been 
wounded  in  the  defense  of  the  country,  **  to  remain  a  resident  of  the  county  of  Bexar." 

There  is  nothing  in  relation  to  the  education  of  colored  people,  free  or  slave,  on  the  statute 
books  of  the  State.  As  the  free  colored  people  were  generally  banished,  there  was  no  neces- 
sity for  any  enactments  iu  regard  to  their  education. 

The  new  constitution  of  the  State,  adopted  in  the. convention  April  2,  1866,  declares  that 
"  AIncans  and  their  descendants  shall  be  protected  in  their  rights  of  person  and  property  by 
appropriate  legislation."  The  legislature,  in  1866,  took  care  to  protect  the  school  fund  of 
the  State,  so  far  as  it  remained,  and  took  measures  to  establish  a  system  of  common  schools. 
But  by  an  act  passed  in  J 867,  providing  for  the  education  of  indigent  white  children,  it 
appears  that  the  "  system  "  is  not  entitled  to  be  called  a  common  school  system.  It  provides 
that  "  the  police  courts — at  their  discretion — of  the  several  counties  may  levy  and  collect^ 
tax  annually,  not  to  exceed  one- half  of  the  State  tax,  and  upon  the  same  subjects  of  taxation, 
(Africans  and  the  descendants  of  Africans,  and  their  property,  excepted,)  to  be  applied 
solely  to  the  education  of  indigent  white  children.** 
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Th6  following  tables,  compiled  by  Professor  Vasbon,  exbibits  the  condition  of  tbe  schools 
under  the  superintendents  of  the  Freedmen*s  Borean : 

Number  of  schoola^  UaeJiera,  and  scholars,  1865  to  1868. 


Year. 


1865. 
1866. 
1667. 
1866. 


Number  of  BcbooI& 


Day. 


10 


68 
51 


Night 


6 


34 
25 


Total. 


16 

90 

102 

76 


Nnmber  of  teachers. 


White. 


56 
5S 


Colored. 


40 
S6 


Total. 


10 
43 

9d 
61 


Number  of  scbolan. 


Male. 


1,960 
1,235 


Female. 


2.238 
1,369 


Total. 


1,041 
4,990 
4.198 
9,604 


1^ 


2.923 
2,176 


! 

£ 


6C 
8F 


Studies  and  expenditures^  1867  and  1863. 


Tear. 


1867. 
1868. 


Number  of  scholars  In  different  studies  pursued. 


.a 


682 

254 


1,765 

888 


H 


1,696 
1,183 


1,607 
1,259 


•a 
i 


486 

602 


I 


1,263 
1,077 


11 


77 
240 


Expeaditnreg  In  sapfoH 
of  schoola. 


$11,340 
2,063 


i 

I 


5,739 


S 


•i9;ie8 

7,83S 


VIRGINIA. 

By  the  censns  of  1860  the  population  of  Virginia,  Including  the  territory  since  occupied 
as  West  Virginia,  was  1,596,318,  of  whom  548,907  were  colored,  and  of  these  490,865  were 
slaves  and  58,042  were  free. 

To  Virginia  belongs  the  bad  pre-eminence  of  having  been,  if  not  the  birthplace  and  nursery, 
the  great  commercial  mart  of  involuntary  domestic  servitude,  and  of  having  fixed  the  legal 
slatus  of  slavery  in  the  slave  States  of  this  Union.  By  the  several  acts  already  cited  the 
information  and  culture  which  are  the  results  of  travel,  the  free  intercourse'with  others  more 
intelligent  and  refined,  the  printed  page,  tbe  living  views  of  educated  teachers  and  preachers, 
the  choice  and  practice  of  varied  mechanical,  as  well  as  agricultural  labor,  and  all  the 
inspiring  motives  of  political  privileges  and  the  responsibilities  generally  of  business  and  of 
family  and  social  position,  were  denied. 

Fifly  years  after  the  introduction  of  slaves  into  Virginia,  Sir  William  Berkley  reports  the 
population  of  the  province  at  40,000,  of  whom  2,000  were  black  slaves.  Continual  importa* 
tious  from  Africa  increased  the  number  rapidly,  and  in  the  reign  of  George  the  First  alone 
not  less  than  10,000  were  brought  into  the  colony.  At  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  out  of  the 
population  of  95,000  in  the  colony,  23,0tK)  were  negroes ;  and  in  1756,  when  the  population 
reached  293,000,  the  negroes  amounted  to  120,000.  But  in  that  early  day  the  church  of 
Virginia  was  careful  to  give  to  the  slaves  the  benefit  of  Christian  instruction,  inasmuch  as 
an  act  was  passed  October,  1785,  declaring  '*  that  baptism  of  slaves  doth  not  exempt  them 
from  bondage." 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  instructing  the  slaves,  even  when  permission  was  given,  as 
fti  this  early  period,  were  very  great,  since  Sunday  was  the  only  day  of  rest  for  them,  and 
the  great  distances  of  the  plantations  from  each  otheT  made  it  impracticable  for  a  teacher  to 
keep  up  any  systematic  plan  of  visitation.  In  addition  to  this  was  the  indifference  or  oppo« 
sition  of  most  planters,  who  considered  the  negroes  as  little  above  the  brutes,  and  that  to 
attempt  to  give  them  moral  and  intellectual  culture  was  worse  than  useless. 


KEY.  MORGAN  GODWYN  AND  EARLY  LABORERS  FOR  THE  SLAVE. 

Virginia  was  not  without  early  witnesses  to  the  evils  of  slavery  and  advocates  for  the 
amelioration  of  its  condition.    Bev.  Morgan  Godwyn,  who  was  a  student  of  Christ  church. 
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Oxford,  and  for  several  years  an  orduned  miniater  of  the  Choreli  of  England,  in  Virginia, 
and  afterwards  for  a  few  years  in  Barbadoes :  and  Bey.  «Tonaihan  Boncher,  rector  of  Hanover, 
and  subsequently  of  St.  Mary's  parish,  in  Virginia,  and  dean  of  Queen  Ann*8  parish,  in 
Ifaiyland. 

Oodwyn,  in  a  pamphlet  published  by  him  in  London,  in  1680,  and  written  while  he  was 
in  Barbadoes,  entitled  "The  Negroes  and  Indians'  Advocate,  suing  for  them  admission  into 
the  church,  &c.,"  in  the  preface  of  this  work,  states  that  his  efforts  to  baptize  and  train 
negroes  in  the  knowledge  of  Christian  truth  had  been  opposed ;  (1)  by  those  who  declared  it 
to  be  impracticable ;  (2)  by  those,  who  regarded  it  as  a  work  savoring  of  Popish  supereroga- 
tion, and  utterly  needless;  and  (3)  by  those,  the  most  numerous,  who  condemned  it  as  likely 
to  be  subversive  of  their  own  interests  and  property,  and  strove  to  put  it  down  by  ridicule. 
The  planters  vindicated  their  treatment  of  the  negro  by  saying  that,  although  he  bore  the 
resemblance  of  a  man,  he  had  not  the  qualities  of  a  man— a  conceit  of  which  Godwyn  boldly 
asserts,  "  atheism  and  irreligion  were  the  parents,  and  avarice  and  sloth  the  foster  nurses." 
The  Quakers  of  that  time  also  upbraided  the  church  for  the  continuance  of  the  evils  ol 
slavery,  and  issued  **  a  petty  reformado  pamphlet  *'  on  the  subject,  in  which  the  question 
was  asked,  **  who  made  you  ministers  of  the  Gospel  to  the  white  people  only,  and  not  to  the 
tawneys  and  blacks  also  t" 

Godwyn,  in  his  sermon,  maintains  the  following  propositions:  *'  (1)  that  the  negroes,  both 
slaves  and  others  have  naturally  an  equal  right  with  other  men  to  the  exercise  and  privileges 
of  religion,  of  which  it  is  most  unjust  in  any  part  to  deprive  them ;  (2)  that  the  profession  oi 
Christianity  absolutely  obliging  to  the  promoting  of  it,  no  difficulties  nor  inconveniences, 
how  great  soever,  can  excuse  the  neglect,  much  less  the  hindering  or  opposing  of  it,  which 
is,  in  effect,  no  better  than  a  renunciation  of  that  profession ;  (3)  that  the  incenveniences  hers 
pretended  for  this  neglect,  being  examined  will  be  found  nothing  such,  but  rather  the  con 
Irary." 

The  delivery  of  this  sermon  exposed  its  preacher  to  the  most  barbarous  usage,  and  another 
of  the  clergy,  who,  upon  another  occasion,  urged  from  the  pulpit  the  like  duty,  was  treated 
with  severity  by  the  planters.  The  negroes,  also,  in  consequence  of  these  efforts  on  the  par^ 
of  the  clergy  of  Barbadoes  to  help  Ihem,  were  exposed  to  still  more  brutal  treatment.  In 
one  case  a  negro,  whose  crime  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  receiving  baptism  on  a  Sunday 
morning  at  his  parish  church,  from  the  bands  of  the  minister,  was  reproved  by  the  brutish 
overseer,  and  given  to  understand  ^  that  that  was  uo  Sunday  work  for  those  of  his  com- 
plexion ;  that  he  had  other  business  for  him,  the  neglect  whereof  would  cost  him,  an  after- 
noon's baptism  in  blood,  as  in  the  morning  he  had  received  a  baptism  with  water ;  which  he 
accordingly  made  good.  Of  which  the  negro  afterward  complaining  to  the  minister,  and  he 
to  the  governor,  the  miserable  wretch  was  forever  after  so  unmercifully  treated  by  that  inhu- 
ttutn  devil,  that,  to  avoid  his  cruelty,  betaking  himself  to  the  woods,  he  there  perished." 

Godwyn  represents  that  the  persevering,  *' officious"  Quaker  incurred  the  enmity  of  the 
authorities  of  the  island,  who  secured  in  1676  and  i67B  the  passage  of  several  acts  for  the 
express  purpose  of  preventing  Quakers,  under  severe  penalties,  from  bringing  negroes  to 
their  meetings.  One  of  these  acts  (1676)  contained  a  clause  that  no  person  should  be 
allowed  to  keep  a  school  unless  he  first  took  an  oath  of  allegiance  and  supremacy ;  a  pre- 
caution  perhaps  not  impolitic  in  a  colony  where  labor  was  of  more  utility  than  learning. 
The  clergyman  who  administered  the  rite  of  baptism  in  the  case  referred  to  was  obliged  to 
yindicate  himself  in  a  tone  of  apology  for  having  done  that  act  of  ministerial  duty. 

To  Morgan  Qodwyn  belongs  the  credit  of  having  first  borne  his  testimony  against  the 
lawfulness  of  trading  in  the  persons  of  men ;  although  Bishop  Sanderson,  about  the  same 
period,  gave  his  testimony  against  it,  as  well  as  Baxter,  in  his  Christian  Directory,  where  he 
^vea  rules  for  the  masters  of  slaves  in  foreign  plantations  to  give  their  slaves  instructions. 

Mr.  Godwyn  also  published  a  sermon  in  1685, entitled  "Trade  Preferred  before  Religion," 
which  was  first  preached  at  Westminster  Abbey,  and  afterwards  in  divers  churches  in  Lon- 
don, and  dedicated  to  the  King.  In  this  dedication  he  states  that  the  end  and  design  of  his 
discourse  was  "to  stir  up  and  provoke  your  Majesty's  subjects  abroad,  (and  even  at  home 
also,)  to  use  at  least  some  endeavors  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity  among  their  domestic 
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slaves  and  vassals."    In  his  preface  he  notes  the  spreading  of  the  leprosy  of  mammonism 
and  irreligion,  by  which  the  efforts  to  instruct  and  Christianize  the  heathen  were  paralyzed, 
and  even  the  slaves  who  were  the  subjects  of  such  instruction  became  the  victims  of  still, 
greater  cruelty ;  while  the  ministers  who  imparted  the  instructions  were  neglected  or  even 
persecuted  by  the  masters. 

Among  the  motives  presented  for  the  English  people  and  the  English  church  to  take  np 
the  subject  of  instruction  of  the  slaves  were  the  following,  as  set  forth  in  his  own  language 
as  printed :  *'  This  ought  to  be  reformed  in  respect  of  the  dishonor  from  thence  redounding 
to  OUT  church  axid.  nation  and  even  to  the  whole  Reformation.  First,  to  the  church ;  for  it  occa- 
sions her  enemies  to  blaspheme.  Hence  a  certain  Romanist  demands  of  us,  where  art  tho 
indefatigable  missioners  sent  by  yon  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  tcorld  for  the  conversion  of 
heathens?  a  noble  function  wherein  the  Catholic  (that  is  their  Roman)  church  only  and  most 
instly  glories  ;  whilst  you  like  lazy  drones  sit  at  home  not  daring  to  wet  afoot,  8;c.  And  b^ 
another  it  is  objected  against  both  ourselves  and  our  equally  zealous  neighbors,  that  newer 
anything  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity  in  foreign  parts  hath  by  either  nation  been  at  any 
time  attempted.  And  from  thence  a  third  person  very  roundly  infers  the  nullity  of  our  church 
and  religion,  viz :  Because  we  have  no  zeal,  therefore  no  faith,  and  therefore  no  church 
nor  religion  among'  us" 

'*  Again,  when  the  great  industry  of  our  people  in  New  England  shall  be  rehearsed,  their 
converting  of  nations,  turning  the  whole  Bible  into  the  Indian  tongue  ;  their  college  built  and 
endowad  for  the  education  of  Indian  youths  their  missioners  sent  forth  and  lands  purchased  for 
their  maintenance ;  and  all  this  out  of  a  barren  soil  some  60  years  since  no  better  than  Aroclsy 
wilderness ;  whilst  onrs,  out  of  better  conveniences  and  more  happy  opportunities,{8nch  are  our 
grateful  returns!)  have  not  produced  the  least  grain  of  harvest  to  God's  glory  in  those  parts; 
but  upon  all  occasions  shifting  it  off  with  the  unfitness  of  the  season  and  pretending  that  the 
time  is  not  come ;  proclaiming  it  impracticable  and  impossible,  though  effected  by  others  of 
smaller  abilities ;  or,  like  Solomon*8  sluggard,  setting  up  lions  and  tigers  in  the  way ;  rusing 
obstructions  and  creating  difficulties,  when  upon  experience  there  are  no  such  to  be  found. 
Now  when  these  mighty  works  shall  be  hereafter  rehearsed,  how  will  that  glorious  name  of 
the  Church  of  England  stand  as  it  were  in  disgrace,  not  only  among  those  primitive  worthies 
who  at  first  so  cheerfully  entered  upon  this  work  and  afterwards  endured  tfie  heat  of  the  day  ? 
but  when  compared  even  with  these  modrrng,  whom  we  bespeak  bs  schismatics  and  u/ololers, 
yet  do  each  of  them  give  those  testimonies  of  thwr  zeal  and  charity  wliich  are  equally 
requisite  and  would  be  no  less  commendable  in  us  also.*' 

JONATHAN   BOUCHER. 

The  evils  of  slavery,  both  in  its  moral  and  economical  aspects,  were  clearly  seen  and  for- 
cibly presented  by  Rev.  Jonathan  Boucher,  in  a  discourse  **  On  the  Peace  in  1763,"  preached 
in  Hanover  parish,  King  George's  counter,  Virginia.  Afler  pointing  out  the  objecUons  to 
war,  Mr.  Boucher  dwells  on  the  advantages,  pursuits,  and  duties  of  peace.  Among  the  latter 
he  urges  an  Immediate  improvement  in  the  present  practice  of  agriculture,  by  which  all  the 
varied  advantages  of  climate  and  soil  are  neglected  for  the  culture  of  a  single  staple,  which, 
he  says,  he  is  *'at  some  loss  how  to  characterize,  either  as  a  necessary  of  life  or  a  luxury. 
A  necessary  it  certainly  is  not,  since  it  can  neither  be  used  as  food  nor  raiment ;  neither  Is  it 
a  luxury,  at  least  in  the  sense  of  a  gratification,  being  so  nauseous  and  offensive  that  long 
habit  alone  can  reconcile  any  constitution  to  the  use  of  it."  6uch  culture  as  is  now  going 
OD,  he  adds,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  will  "make  a  fruitful  land  barren,  for  the  wick- 
edness of  them  that  dwell  therein."  He  sums  up  his  views  on  this  part  of  the  subject  by 
citing  the  opinion  of  **  an  ancient,"  who,  in  drawing  the  picture  of  a  happy  people,  says :  "  It 
is  necessary  peace  and  good  laws  should  prevail ;  that  the  ground  should  be  well  cultivated ; 
children  well  educated  ;  and  due  homage  paid  to  the  gods." 

The  next  duty  of  a  state  of  peace,  he  says,  is  to  attempt  the  civilization  of  the  Indian 
tribes,  whom,  he  says,  the  white  men  have  made  it  a  kind  of  religion  to  exterminate;  but 
whom  he  believes  "  it  is  in  our  power  to  convert  into  freemen,  useful  subjects,  and  good  Chris- 
tians."   He  concludes  thus :  **  But  Indians  are  by  no  means  the  sole  or  chief  objects  of  ooi 
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present  attention ;  the  nnited  motives  of  interest  and  fanmanltj  call  on  us  to  bestow  some  con- 
sideration on  the  case  of  those  sad  outcasts  of  society,  oar  negro  slaves ;  for  my  heart  would 
smite  me,  were  I  not,  in  this  hoar  of  prosperity,  to  entreat  you  (it  being  their  unparalleled 
hard  let  net  to  have  the  power  of  entreating  for  themselves)  to  permit  them  to  participate  in 
the  general  joy.  Even  those  who  are  the  sufferers  can  hardly  be  sorry  when  they  see  wrong 
measures  carrying  their  punishment  along  with  them.  Were  an  impartial  and  competent 
observer  of  the  state  of  society  in  these  middle  colonies  asked,  whence  ii  happens  that  Vir 
ginia  and  Maryland  (which  were  the  first  planted,  and  which  are  superior  to  many  colonies, 
and  inferior  to  none,  in  point  of  natural  advantage)  are  still  so  exceedingly  behind  most  oi 
the  other  British  trans*atlantic  possessions  in  all  those  improvements  which  bring  credit  and 
eonseqnenee  to  a  country?  he  would  answer — they  are  so,  because  they  are  cultivated  by 
slaves.  I  believe  it  is  capable  of  demonstration  that,  except  the  immediate  interest  which 
mety  man  has  in  the  property  of  his  slaves,  it  would  be  for  every  man's  interest  that  there 
were  no  slaves ;  and  for  this  plain  reason,  because  the  free  labor  of  a  free  man,  who  is  regu* 
larly  hired  and  paid  for  the  work  he  does,  and  only  for  what  he  does,  is,  in  the  end,  cheaper 
than  the  extorted  eye-service  of  a  slave.  Some  loss  and  inconvenience  would,  no  doubt, 
arise  from  the  general  abolition  of  slavery  in  these  colonies ;  but  were  it  done  gradually,  with 
judgment,  and  with  good  temper,  I  have  never  yet  seen  it  satisfactorily  proved  that  such 
inconvenience  would  either  be  great  or  lasting.  North  American  or  West  Indian  planters 
might,  possibly,  for  a  few  years,  make  less  tobacco,  or  less  rice,  or  less  sugar ;  the  raising  ol 
which  might  also  cost  them  more ;  but  that  disa^antage  would  probably  soon  be  amply 
compensated  to  them  by  an  advanced  price,  or  (what  is  the  same  thing)  by  the  reduced 
expense  of  cultivation."  *  *  *  **  If  ever  these  colonies,  now  filled  with  slaves,  be  im* 
proved  to  their  utmost  capacity,  an  essential  part  of  the  improvement  must  be  the  abolition 
of  slavery.  Such  a  change  would  hardly  be  more  to  the  advantage  of  the  slaves  than  it  would 
be  to  their  owners.  An  ingenious  French  writer  (Montesquieu)  well  observes,  *■  the  state  oi 
slavery  is,  in  its  own  nature  bad;  it  is  neither  useful  to  the  master  nor  to  the  slave.  Not  to 
the  slave,  because  he  can  do  nothing  through  a  motive  of  virtue ;  not  to  the  master,  because, 
by  having  an  utdimUtd  authority  over  his  slaves,  he  insensibly  accustonis  himself  to  the  want 
of  all  moral  virtues,  and  from  thence  grows  fierce,  hasty,  severe,  voluptuous,  and  cruel.' 

**  I  come  now,  in  the  last  place,  to  exhort  you  not  to  disappoint  the  pious  wishes  which 
our  pious  king  had  in  thus  publicly  summoning  us  to  haii  the  Lord  of  lords  and  King  of 
kings  with  tongt  of  ddiverauce,  for  having  givem  his  people  the  blessing  of  peace,-*  **  And 
notwithstanding  all  that  a  discontented  party  has  said,  or  has  written,  on  the  idea  that  the 
conditions  of  the  peace  are  inadequate  to  our  great  success,  so  far  as  they  concern  us  we  can 
have  no  objection  to  them." 

SCHOOLS  IN  NORFOLK  AND  RICHMOND. 

Of  all  the  States  in  the  Am^ican  Union,  Virginia  is,  on  several  accounts,  peculiarly  asso- 
ciated with  the  history  of  the  colored  people  of  this  country.  Upon  its  shores,  in  1620,  a 
Dutch  vessel  landed  the  first  cargo  of  human  merchandise  that  had  ever  been  brought  from 
the  ill-fated  continent  of  Africa  into  a  British  colony.  Through  the  slave  labor  thus  intro- 
duced, its  eminent  agricultural  resources  were  developed  during  the  following  century  and  a 
half  so  largely  that,  at  the  epoch  of  the  Revolution,  it  ranked  first  in  importance  among  the 
13  original  constituents  of  the  confederation  since  known  as  the  United  States  of  America. 
Its  slave  population,  too,  had  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  enable  it  to  supply  from  its 
excess  of  laborers  the  requirements  of  the  other  slaveliolding  States ;  and  thus  Virginia  became 
and  continued  to  he,  during  all  the  days  of  servitude,  the  great  breeding  slave  mart  of  the 
Union. 

But  tlie  curse  thus  destined  to  work  so  much  ill  both  to  Africa  and  America  did  not  prove 
to  its  immediate  victims  one  of  entirely  unmitigated  severity.  In  Virginia,  as  elsewhere, 
tiw  relation  of  master  and  slave  soon  led  to  the  existence  of  a  class  in  whose  veins  the  blood 
of  the  oppressed  was  mingled  with  that  of  the  oppressor ;  and,  in  behalf  of  this  class,  the  voice 
of  nature  did  not  in  many  cases  plead  in  vain.  Besides,  the  constant  and  daily  iutercoune 
oi  stavehokliug  families  with  that  portion  of  their  property  known  as  house  servants  was 
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{reqQeutl  J  illnstrated  by  sach  marked  inBtancefl  of  derotod  fidelity  upon  the  part  o^  the  latter 
as  appealed  successfully  for  a  grateful  recognition  from  their  owners,  in  return.  To  these 
fortnnute  individuals,  either  the  ofFsprlug  or  the  favorites  of  their  masters,  the  rudiments  of 
a  common  education  were  often  imparted.  Through  mannmissionf  too,  and  the  privilege 
granted  to  slaves  to  purchase  their  freedom,  quite  a  large  free  colored  population  was  added 
to  society  in  Virginia ;  and,  in  Richmond,  Norfolk,  and  other  of  the  principal  citiee,  a  few 
schools  were  tolerated  for  the  benefit  of  this  class.  These  schools  were  generally  tanght  by 
colored  persons  who  had  acquire4,snfiicient  education  for  that  purpose;' and,  through  their 
instrumentality,  a  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing  and  the  other  common '  branches  of 
learning  was  quite  extensively  dissefaiinated.  About  40  years  ago  there  were  two  excellent 
schools  of  this  description  in  the  city  of  Petersburg,  one  of  which  was  taught  by  a  Mr.  Shep- 
herd, and  the  other  by  the  Rev.  John  T.  Raymond,  a  Baptist  minister,  living  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  in  1669.  ^ 

These  schools  existed  for  several  years,  although  in  the  nudst  of  a  continaally  growing 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  in  regard  to  them  on  the  part  of  the  white  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity. It  was  suspected  that,  in  addition  to  the  iufluence  which  they  might  have  in  render- 
ing the  slaves  discontented,  they  were  also  the  means  of  enlightening  some  of  them,  as  well 
as  their  free  brethren.  This  led  to  the  enactment  by  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia,  on 
the  2d  of  March,  1819,  of  a  law  prohibiting  "  all  meetings  or  assemblages  of  slaves,  or  free 
negroes,  or  mulattoes,  mixing  and  associating  with  snch  slaves,  at  any  meeting-house  or 
houses,  or  any  other  place  or  places,  in*  the  night,  or  at  any  school  or  schools  for  teaching 
them  reading  and  writing,  either  in  the  day  or  night"  For  the  violation  of  this  law  any 
justice  of  tife  peace  was  authorized  to  infitct  the  penalty  of  20  lashes  npon  each  and  every 
ofiender  against  its  provisions.  But,  although  the  instruction  of  slaves  was  thus  guarded 
against,  schools  for  free  colored  people  were  still  allowed  until  the  occurrence  of  Nat  Turner's 
insurrection  had  aroused  terror  and  dismay  throughout  the  entire  south.  Then  public  opin- 
ion almo.'-t  universally  demanded  the  prohibition  of  these  establishments.  Accordingly,  on 
the  7th  day  of  April,  1831,  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia  enacted  a  law  with  the  following 
among  other  provisions,  viz : 

**  Sec.  4.  And  be  it  enacted^  That  all  meetings  of  free  negroes  or  mnktttoes  at  any  school- 
house,  church,  meeting-house,  or  other  place,  for  teaching  them  reading  or  writing,  either  in 
the  day  or  night,  under  whatsoever  pretext,  shall  bo  deemed  and  considered  an  unlawfdl 
assembly ;  and  any  justice  of  the  connty  or  corporation  wherein  snch  assemblage  shall  be, 
either  from  his  own  knowledge,  or  on  the  information  of  others  of  such  nnlawfol  assem- 
blage or  meeting,  shall  issue  his  warrant  directed  to  any  sworn  officer  or  officers,  anthoriz- 
ing  him  or  them  to  enter  the  house  or  houses  where  such  unlawful  assemblage  or  meeUng 
may  be,  for  the  purpose  of  apprehending  or  dispersing  snch  free  negroes  or  mulattoes,  and 
to  infiict  corporal  punishment  on  the  offender  or  offenders,  at  the  discretion  of  any  justice  of 
the  peace,  not  exceeding  20  laahes. 

"  Spc.  5.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  if  any  white  person  or  persons  assemble  with  free  negroes 
or  mulattoes  at  any  school-house,  church,  meeting-house,  or  other  place,  for  the  purpose  of 
instructing  such  free  negroes  or  mulattoes  to  read  or  write,  such  penon  or  peraons  shall,  on 
conviction  thereof,  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  |dO,  and,  moreover,  may  be  impiisoued, 
at  the  discretion  of  a  jury,  not  exceeding  two  months. 

*'  Sec.  6.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  if  any  white  person,  for  pay  or  compensation,  shall  assem- 
ble with  any  slaves  for  the  purpose  of  teaching,  and  shall  teach  any  slave  to  read  or  write, 
such  person,'  or  any  white  person  or  persons  contracting  with  such  teacher  so  to  act,  who 
shall  offend  as  aforesaid,  shall,  for  each  offense,  be  fined  at  the  discretion  of  a  jury  in  a  sun 
not  less  thaa  $10  nor  exceeding  $100,  to  be  recovered  on  an  information  or  indictment." 

Upon  the  revision  of  the  criminal  code  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  the  laws  already 
referred  to  and  quoted  were  retained,  with  a  few  alterations,  under  the  head  of  "  Offenses 
against  the  public  policy."  Nor  was  this  law  prohibiting  colored  schools  a  mere  bnUnm 
fidmen,  as  it  was  made  apparent  in  1854,  when  Mrs.  Margaret  Douglass,  a  white  lady,  bom 
in  South  Carolina,  was  imprisoned  in  the  common  jail  of  the  city  of  Norfolk  for  having  vio- 
lated its  provisions,  although  ignorant  of  their  existence  when  she  began  her  school,  iuido*. 
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rhst  viodicatlon  of  the  laws  may  have  Benred  ito  pnrpoae  bj  putting  a  stop  to  any  open 
tBStraction  of  colored  children ;  bat,  from  the  time  of  the  fint  prohibition  until  then,  schools 
for  that  purpose  were  secretly  maintained  in  the  principal  cities  of  Virginia,  althongh  the 
colored  aspirants  after  knowledge  were  constrained  to  keep  their  books  and  slates  carefally 
hidden  from  every  prying  eye,  and  to  assume  the  appearance  of  being  upon  an  errand  as 
they  hnrfied  along  and  watched  their  chance  to  slip  unnoticed  into  the  sedulously  conceilled 
sehool-room.  Such  was  the  thirst  for  enlightenment  on  the  part  of  the  proscribed  children 
of  Yirginia,  and  such  the  determined  severity  of  that  State  towards  them,  at  the  yery  time 
when  she  was  beginning  to  awaken  to  the  necessity  of  securing  the  benefit  of  a  common 
school  system  for  her  white  people. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  FREEDMER. 

It  was  reserved  for  Virginia  herself  to  abrogate  all  this  iniquitous  legislation  by  her  con- 
senting to  become  a  party  in  the  movement  to  break  up  the  federal  Union.  It  was  reserved 
for  her  shores,  that  had  witnessed  the  inception  of  the  wrong,  to  behold  also  the  first  step  in 
the  expiation.  In  the  close  neighborhood  of  the  very  spot  wher«  the  first  cargo  of  slaves  had 
been  disembarked  stands  the  little  brown  building  that  served  as  the  first  school-house  for 
the  freed  men.  Securely  it  nestled  under  the  guns  of  Fortress  Monroe,  with  the  military 
power  of  the  nation  pledged  for  its  maintenance.  Six  months  had  not  yet  elapsed  since  the 
clouds  of  war  had  gathered  when  this  earliest* sunbeam  of  a  dawning  civilization  burst 
through  to  relieve  their  gloom.  On  the  17th  day  of  September,  1861,  the  school  was  opened. 
It  had  an  appropriate  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  competent  teacher  in  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Peake,  a 
lady  of  whom  one  of  the  ancestors  on  the  maternal  side  might  possibly  have  come  over  to 
this  country  on  the  Dutch  vessel  already  alluded  to.  The  honor  of  its  establishment  is  due 
to  the  American  Missionary  Association,  which  had  labored,  even  before  the  war,  for  the 
educational  advancement  of  the  colored  people  in  Kentucky  and  elsewhere,  and  whose  keen- 
eyed  philanthropy  eagerly  caught  sight  of  this  *'  opening  of  the  prison-house  to  those  who 
were  bound." 

With  the  advanee  of  the  Union  armies  in  the  ensuing  years  of  the  war  the  labors  of  these 
friends  of  humanity  kept  steady  pace.  In  1862  their  effects  in  the  State  of  Virginia  secured 
the  establishment  of  four  additional  schools,  one  of  which  was  at  Norfolk,  two  at  Nowport 
News,  and  the  fourth  one  opened  in  the  old  court-house  at  Hampton.  Besides  establishing 
these  they  sent  books  to  another  school,  begun  by  a  colored  man  in  Suffolk.  They  were 
aided,  too,  in  their  noble  work  by  the  Boiton  Education  Commission,  organized  in  the  early 
part  of  that  year  under  the  presidency  of  the  late  Governor  John  A.  Andrew.  This  latter 
association  sent  south  more  than  70  teachers,  three  of  whom  opened  schools  at  Norfolk  and 
Craney  island. 

The  year  1863  was  ushered  in  by  the  emancipation  proclamation  of  President  Lincoln, 
which  conferred  legal  freedom  upon  all  the  slaves  of  the  nation  except  those  of  certain  specified 
localities,  and  actual  freedom  upon  all  such  as  might  come  within  the  lines  of  the  national 
armies.  The  consequent  enlargement  of  the  area  of  philanthropic  labor  was  followed  by  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  earnest  and  efficient  laborers.  Hundreds  of  h&dies, 
tenderly  nurtured,  and  refined  by  all  the  accomplishments  of  modem  culture,  hastened  to  this 
field,  now  whitening  for  the  harvest,  and,  braving  privntion  and  the  vicissitudes  of  war, 
eagerly  enrolled  themselves  among  the  teachers  of  the  freedmen.  In  the  State  of  Virginia 
the  schools  already  established  increased  largely  in  the  number  of  their  pupils,  while  many 
others  were  opened  in  different  localities  to  meet  the  importunity  of  those  newly  liberated 
thirsters  afker  knowledge.  The  abandoned  homes  of  **the  first  families"  were  in  many 
instances  pressed  into  the  service  of  their  farmer  bondmen,  and  their  elegant  mansions  were 
occupied— like  that  of  ex-Qovemor  Henry  A.  Wise — as  schools  for  colored  children  and 
faomes  for  their  instructors.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  number  of  these  schools,  including  those 
held  at  night,  was  at  least  50.  One  of  them,  in  the  city  of  Norfolk,  was  so  large  within  the 
first  week  of  its  establishment  as  to  compel  the  employment  of  15  colored  assistants,  and,  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  its  attendance  attained  to  the  number  of  1,S00  papik.  In  the  follow- 
ing^ear — I864~additional  schools  were  opened  and  the  force  of  teachers  at  least  doubled. 
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The  pecuniary  outlajs  necessitated  by  these  operations  'yrwn  cheerfally  made  by  namerons 
freedmen's  associations  throughout  the  north,  acting  generally  as  auxiliaries  to  the  two 
Agencies  already  mentioned. 

The  year  1605  was  marked  by  the  fall  of  Richmond  and  the  close  of  the  rebellion.    The 
sxtended  opportunity  thus  offered  for  philanthropic  labors  was  straightway  embraced,  and 
schools  were  opened  at  every  feasible  point*    The  aid  of  the  government  also  was  secured 
for  their  maintenance.    On  the  3d  of  March,  of  this  year,  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  had  been 
created  by  act  of  Congress,  and  through  the  kind  ordering  of  an  AU-wise  Providence,  Majoi 
General  O.  0.  Howard,  the  gallant  Christian  soldier,  was,  in  the  following  month  of  May, 
assigned  to  duty  as  its  Commissioner.    In  his  circular  No.  2,  dated  May  19,  1865,  he  said  : 
**The  educational  and  moral  condition  of  the  people  will  not  be  forgotten.    The  utmosf 
facility  will  be  offered  to  benevolent  and  religions  organizations  and  State  authorities  in  the 
maintenance  of  good  schools  for  refugees  and  freedmen,  until  a  system  of  free  schools  can 
be  supported  by  their  organized  local  governments/*    But  tho  co-operation  of  the  Commis- 
sioner with  these  benevolent  agencies  did  not  stop  here.    He  gave  them  efficient,  aid  by 
turning  over  for  school  purposes  the  disused  government  buildings,  and  those  seized  from 
disloyal  owners,  which  were  under  his  charge  ;  by  affording  transportation  for  teachers,  books, 
and  school-furniture,  and  by  assigning  quartets  and  rations  to  all  engaged  in  the  work  ot 
instruction,  at  the  same  time  that  protection  was  given  to  them  through  the  department  com* 
mandors.   By  his  directions,  too,  the  **  refugee  and  freedmen's  fund  "  was  used  to  assist  in  the 
maintenance  of  schools  supported,  in  part,  by  the  freedmen  themselves,  and  in  each  State 
superintendents  of  schools  were  appointed,  whose  duty  it  was  **  To  work  as  much  as  possi- 
ble in  connection  with  State  officers  who  may  have  had  school  matters  in  charge,  and  to  take 
cognizance  of  all  that  was  being  done  to  educate  refugees  and  freedmen,  secure  protection 
to  schools  and  teachers,  promote  method  and  efficiency,  and  to  correspond  with  the  benevo- 
lent agencies  which  were  supplying  his  field."    Thus,  under  the  beneficent  administration 
tf  General  Howard,  this  bureau  has  been,  in  the  matter  of  education^  as  in  many  other 
raspecis,  of  efficient  service  to  the  freedmen,  and  has  helped  to  prepare  them  for  a  right  exer 
2i$e  of  the  franchises  with  which  they  are  now  invested  as  citizens.    To  bring  about  this 
result,  too,  the  various  religious  denominations  of  the  country  have  all  labored,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  with  commendable  zeal ;  an^  to  aid  in  securing  it,  the  American  Freedmen's 
Union  Commission,  which  unites  in  its  organization  the  various  nndenomiuational  freedmen's 
aid  societies  of  the  land,  with  the  exception  of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  has  shown 
itself  the  worthy  co-adjutor  of  that  body.    This  commission  was  formed  on  the  16th  day  of 
May,  1861),  and  its  object,  as  stated  in  its  constitution,  is  **To  aid  and  co-operate  with  the 
people  of  the  south,  without  distinction  of  race  or  color,  in  the  improvement  of  their  condi- 
tion, upon  the  basis  of  industry,  education,  freedom,  and  Christian  morality." 

In  all  the  advantages  that  have  been  mentioned  the  State  of  Virginia  has  participated, 
^nd,  as  a  consequence  of  the  several  influences  at  work,  its  schools  have  Increased  in  nuno- 
ber,  and  have  prospered  greatly,  every  year  since  the  close  of  the  rebellion.  True,  they  have 
bad  to  contend  with  much  prejudice  and  opposition  on  the  part  of  a  large  majority  of  the  white 
population.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe,  from  present  indications,  that  these  hostile  sen- 
timents are  gradually  diminishing,  and  that  many,  who  are  bitterly  opposed  to  the  political 
equality  of  the  negro,  admit  the  expediency  and  justice)  of  piovidiug  for  his  education. 

The  followl ug  tables,  which  present  a  statistical  view  of  these  schools  for  the  last  three 
years,  will,  en  examination,  give  a  very  satiflfactory  exhibit  of  their  increase,  cost  of  main- 
tenance, and  the  advancement  of  the  pupils  in  the  several  studies  pursued  during  that  period : 

Number  of  schools^  teachers^  and  pupih,  1866  to  1868. 


Year. 

Number  of  achools. 

Number  of  teachers. 

Number  of  scholan. 

el 

<- 

1 

Day. 

Night. 

Total 

White. 

Colored. 

Total 

Male. 

Female.    Total 

1 

1866 

123 
251 
984 

. 

900 
361 

"8*076' 
8,180 

"8,639" 

11,784 
16. 115 

8,931 
1U,RK) 
11,616 

76 

1867 

195 
939 

56 
45 

197 
906 

96 
135 

6B 

1868 

8,5^  '  16.7u8 
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Studies  and  expenditures,  1867  and  1868. 


Number  of  acholani  In  different  stndies  pnrined.' 

Ezpendltnreg  In  rapport  of  sehools. 

Tear. 

• 

• 

o  C 

SI 
< 

J 

1 

Arithmetio. 

Higher 

• 

& 

o 

iBB7 

1868 

1,986 
1,397 

7,953 
7,532 

5,162 
6,750 

7,119 
8,340 

4.221 
6,314 

6,409 
7,877 

960 
754 

*|7, 352  13 
13, 472  15 

♦185.792  57 
84.079  28 

*|9:J,  144  70 
96, 551  43 

*  Estimated  upon  report!  of  the  Bnreaa  Superintendent  of  Education,  for  nix  monthi  of  the  year.^ 

A  brief  aecoant  of  fcnro  Qonnal  schools  recently  established  ^ill  form  an  appropriate  con« 
clnsion  to  this  sketch  of  school  matters  among  the  colored  population  of  Virginia.  The  ^i 
of  these  in  the  order  of  their  establishment  is — 

THE  RICHMOND  NORMAL  AND  HIGH  SCHOOL 

This  institntion  was  opened  for  the  admission  of  pnpils  in  October,  1807,  having  been  dniy 
incorporated,  with  a  board  of  trustees  consisting  of  five  members,  bj  charter  granted  by  the 
^rcoit  court.  The  principal  building,  which  is  a  handsome  new  briok  edifice,  erected  at  a  cost 
of  about  $5,000,  is  52  feet  long  by  32  feet  wide,  and  two  stories  in  height.  Substantially  built 
and  amply  provided  with  school  furniture  of  the  best  modem  styles,  philosophical  apparatus 
valued  at  $350,  and  a  judiciously  selected  library  of  about  500  volumes,  it  is  rendered  still 
better  adapted  to  its  purposes  by  having  its  different  rooms  adorned  with  historical  paintings 
and  other  works  of  art.  It  accommodates  100  pupils,  whose  studies  are  directed  Jby  the  prin- 
cipal, Mr.  Andrew  Washburn,  aided  by  two  assistant  teachers.  The  course  of  study  pre- 
scribed is  that  wh:ch  is  usual  in  our  normal  schools ;  and  the  moral  effect  of  the  institution 
is  apparent,  not  only  in  the  wholesome  instruction  and  discipline  afforded  to  its  pupils,  but 
in  its  influence  upon  the  community  at  large,  awakening  the  nobler  aspirations  of  colored 
youth,  and  diminishing  the  blind  and  unreasoning  prejudice  entertained  against  them  by 
their  white  fellow-citiaens.  This  school  derives  its  support  from  the  normal  school  fund  ol 
the  English  Friends,  the  Peabody  fund,  the  city  council,  and  the  Freedmen*s  Bureau.  The 
ulterior  design  of  its  founders  is  to  prepare  competent  teachers  for  the  hoped-for  public  school 
sjstem,  which  is  to  follow  in  the  train  of  reconstruction  in  Virginia. 

THE  HAMPTON  NORMAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL  INSTITUTB, 

of  which  Mr.  S.  C.  Armstrong  is  principal,  is  also  designed  to  take  part  in  raising  up  teach- 
era;  its  purpose  (as  stated  in  a  circular  issued  shortly  after  its  establishment)  being  to  prepare 
'^  youth  of  the  south,  without  distinction  of  color,  for  the  work  of  organizing  and  instructing 
schools  in  the  southern  States."  It  was  opened  in  April,  1868,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
AnM»rican  Missionary  Association,  and  was  duly  incorporated  in  the  following  September. 
It  is  also  a  manual  labor  school,  and  connected  with  it  is  a  farm  of  120  acres  provided  with 
all  the  appliances  needful  for  the  instruction  of  its  students,  in  both  the  theory  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  most  profitable  methodi  of  agriculture. 

All  of  the  house-work,  too,  in  the  boarding  department  is  performed  by  the  female  students. 
The  circular  further  states  that  "this  'Whipple  farm*  lies  upon  Hampton  Roads.  The 
school  and  home  buildings,  valued  at  |20,000,  occupy  a  beautiful  site  upon  the  shore. 
They  are  so  furnished  and  arranged  as  to  offer  to  the  students  the  helps  to  right  living  which 
belong  to  a  cultivated  Christian  home."  There  is  a  three  years'  conrse  of  study,  embracing, 
toong  other  branches,  English  grammar  and  composition,  arithmetic  and  bookkeeping, 
geography  and  natural  science,  lectures,  physiology,  agriculture  and  agricultural  chem- 
istry, with  analysis  of  soils  and  experiments  by  pupils,  &c.,  &c.  Opportunities  for 
enabling  students  to  acquire  experience  in  imparting  instruction  are  enjoyed  through  actual 
teaching  in  the  Butler  and  Lincoln  model  schools,  which  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  institu- 
tion. »Thus  far  this  new  enterprise  has  been  attended  with  the  most  gratifying  results 
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Its  students  have  earned,  upon  an  arerage,  a  small  amount  per  week  above  expenses  to 
tbem;  and  its  gpross  sales  of  produce  in  the  northern  markets  have  been  over  $2,000.  It 
possesses,  too,  the  well-selected  nucleus  of  a  library ;  for  enlac^^ng  which,  as  well  as  for 
providing  scientific  apparatus,  together  with  cabinets  of  minerals  and  of  natural  history,  it 
hopes  to  find  the  means  in  its  own  income,  aided  by  the  generous  co-operation  of  friends. 

The  following  report  to  the  American  Kissionary  Association,  drawn  up  by  President  Hop- 
kins, of  Williams  College,  Massachusetts,  calls  special  attention  to  this  institution : 

I.  Location, — In  this  there  is  a  historical  fitness.  It  is  within  the  cspes,  and  not  far  from 
the  spot  where  the  first  slaves  brought  to  this  countrv  were  landed.  It  is  where  Genera) 
Butler  first  refused  to  deliver  up  the  fugitives,  calling  them  **  contraband  of  war,"  and  where 
a  city  of  refuge  was  provided  to  which  they  thronged  by  boat  loads,  and  wagon  loads,  and 
in  caravans,  and  were  housed  and  fed  by  the  government.  It  was  here,  too,  that  the  first 
school  for  freed  men  was  established.  It  was  t  lie  site  of  the  hospital  barracks  of  McCleIIan*s 
and  Grant's  armies,  where  fifteen  thousand  pick  and  wounded  were  under  treatment  at  one 
time,  and  the  farm  connected  with  the  institute  includes  the  United  States  cemetery  contain- 
ing the  bodies  of  nearly  six  thousand  United  States  soldiers,  together  with  the  granite  mon- 
ument to  those  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  which  is  in  full  view  from  tne  institute. 
Not  far  distant  is  seen  the  flag  of  Fortress  Monroe,  and  it  is  within  sight  of  the  spot  where 
the  battle  was  fought  between  the  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac. 

The  location  has  also  advantages  as  regards  convenience,  economy  and  the  coast.  It  is 
accessible  hy  water,  and  so  by  the  cheapest  possible  transportation,  from  the  region  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  of  the  Potomac,  York  ana  James  Rivers,  and  of  the  Pamlico  and  Albe- 
marle Sounds,  a  region  including  a  colored  population  which  has  been,  if  it  be  not  now, 
of  greater  relative  density  than  any  other.  Wiih  a  steamboat  landing  on  the  farm  it  has 
ready  access  to  the  j^ncipal  sea-board  cities  of  the  North,  both  as  markets  and  as  sources  of 
supplies.  It  is  also  relatively  beautiful,  having  the  advantages  of  sea  breeze  and  oppor- 
tunities for  sea  bathing.  The  place  was  indeed  formerly  the  seat  of  a  large  female  seminaiy, 
and  was  a  summer  resort  for  health  and  recreation. 

II.  Hislorp. — As  has  been  said,  this  was  the  site  of  th«  firet  school  for  freedmen,  and  here 
the  Butler  school  is  still  kept  in  the  large  bnildiuff  originally  built  for  it  on  the  premises, 
and  is  taught  by  pupils  from  the  institute.  This,  however,  did  not  involve  the  idea  of  the 
institute  as  a  normal  school  and  a  seminary  of  a  bigh  order.  That  was  originated  b^  General 
Armstrong,  who  had  charge  of  the  freedmen's  bnreau  at  this  point,  and  who  first  compre- 
hended the  facilitiesafibrded  by  the  place,  and  the  greatness  of  the  work  that  might  be  dona 
here.  At  his  suggestion,  and  chiefly  throufb  his  efforts,  the  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion heartily  co-operating,  the  estate  now  called  the  Whipple  Farm,  including  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  acres  of  excelleut  land,  together  with  the  mansion  used  by  the  United  States 
officers  for  their  headquarters,  the  Butler  school-house,  and  the  hospital  barracks,  waa  par- 
chased.    The  whole  cost,  including  improvements,  has  been  about  f  4r),00U. 

III.  Ohjfct  and  plan. — The  object  of  the  institute,  as  stated  in  its  act  of  incorporation,  is 
"  to  prepare  youth  of  the  South,  without  distinction  of  color,  for  the  work  of  organizing  and 
instructing  schools  in  the  southern  States."  Its  object  is  the  diffusion  throughout  the  South, 
where  normal  and  agricultural  schools  have  not  been  established  as  yet,  of  the  t)68t  methods 
and  advantages  of  education ;  and  if  the  benefit  of  the  colored  people  be  more  immediately 
anticipated,  it  is  only  from  the  apprehended  uuwillingness  of  others  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  advantages  of  the  institute.  Whatever  provision  may  or  may  not  be  made  for  the  gen- 
eral education  of  the  Sonth,  it  is  clearly  among  the  most  imperative  duties  both  of  the  Korth 
and  of  the  South  to  provide  in  the  best  manner  practicable  for  the  enlightenment,  the  more 
perfect  cbri8tiauization,  and  the  full  manhood  of  the  freedmen.  This  is  now  the  point  of 
trial  for  this  nation  before  Him  who  has  begun  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  a  long-suffering 
people,  and  scarcely  more  for  their  sakes  than  for  oor  own.  and  for  the  sake  of  the  whole 
African  race,  should  this  duty  be  accepted  by  us. 

But  it  the  duty  be  accepted,  it  is  not  seen  how  it  can  be  performed  without  some  institu- 
tion which  shall  combine,  as  this  institute  proposes  to  do,  education  and  training  with  oppor- 
tunity for  self-help.  In  these  two,  education  and  self-help,  we  have  the  object  and  plan  ot 
the  institute.  It  would  provide  a  body  of  colored  teachers,  the  best  and  the  only  availa- 
ble agency  for  the  work,  thoroughly  trained,  not  only  in  the  requisite  knowledge  and  in  the 
best  methods  of  teaching,  but  also  in  all  that  pertains  to  right  living,  including  habits  ot 
intelligent  labor.  Emotional  in  their  nature,  unaccustomed  to  self-control,  and  improvident 
by  habit,  the  freedmen  need  discipline  and  training  even  more  than  teachinii^ ;  and  the  insti- 
tute would  avoid  the  mislake  sometimes  made  on  missionary  grounds  of  so  traininff  teacbeis 
as  to  put  them  out  of  sympathy  with  the  people  in  their  present  condition  and  in  the  strug- 
gle that  is  before  them,  if  they  are  to  rise.  It  would,  therefore,  make  much  of  the  feature 
of  self  help,  not  only  as  relieving  the  benevolent  from  a  burden,  but  as  inapirmg  self-reli- 
ance, and  as  tending  to  a  consistency  and  solidity  of  character  that  are  especially  needed. 
It  would  aim  at  reaching  (and  to  be  effectual  it  must  reach)  those  who 'cannot  pay  their  way 
except  by  their  own  labor. 
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WHh  these  views  a  large  aKricultiiral  interest  has  been  or^anissi^d  both  for  iostruction  and 
profit.  So  far  this  has  succeeded  woll  in  both  respects,  and  with  suitable  management  it 
cannot  fail  to  do  so  in  future.  The  soil  is  rich  and  varied,  adapted  both  to  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. On  the  farm  are  large  quantities  of  ronck  and  sea  mud  and  fish  guano  from  the 
neighboring  fisheries.  It  is  intended  to  make  the* culture  varied,  and  to  introduce  improved 
methods  to  be  put  in  practice  wherever  the  pupils  may  go.  The  farm,  thus  fuminbing  food  for 
the  school,  in  connection  with  the'adjacent  fisheries,  which  make  living  cheap,  will  enable 
the  poorest  youth  to  meet  all  his  necessary  expenses,  and,  at  the  same  time,  receive  good 
educational  advantages.  This  department  is  under  the  saperintendeufle  of  Mr.  F.  Richard- 
son, who  is  admirably  qualified  for  the  position. 

The  farm  is  for  the  men ;  but,  as  at  the  North  so  at  the  South,  and  more  and  more,  the 
teaching  is  to  be  done  by  the  women,  and  for  their  education  and  training  too  ample  pro- 
vision cannot  be  made.  Young  women  at  the  institute  are  on  equal  footing  in  all  respects 
with  the  young  men,  except  that  their  opportunities  for  supporting  themselves  by  their  own 
labor  are  not  as  good.  Something,  muco,  indeed,  has  been  done.  An  industrv  has  been 
organized  by  which  the  pupils  are  paid  for  making  up  garments,  which  are  sold  at  a  small 
profit.  This  is  beneficial  in  every  way.  About  twenty  can  also  be  employed  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  in  teaching.    This  department  needs  and  should  receive  efficient  aid. 

IV.  Present  e&ndiiion  and  prospects. '-Of  these  we  do  not  hesitate  to  speak  with  satisfac- 
tion and  high  hope.  The  sch5ol  was  opened  in  April,  1868,  and  there  have  since  been  sixty- 
six  pupils  in  attendance,  of  whom  fifty-two  were  boarders.  Of  these,  eight  have  been  em- 
ployed as  teachers  in  freedmen*s  day  schools,  doing,  under  carefnl  superintendence,  the  work 
done  in  previous  years  bv  northern  teachers,  and  giving  good  satisfaction  in  it,  and  thus, 
while  keeping  up  with  their  classes  in  the  normal  school,  paying  their  necessary  expenses. 
Three  hundred  children  have  thus  been  taught  during  the  past  year  by  uuder-graduates 
of  the  institute,  and  it  is  expected  that  twice  that  number  will  be  thus  taught  during  the  year 
to  eome.  In  the  present  vacation,  including  July  and  September,  twelve  pupils  have  gone 
out  to  tench,  and  will  not  have  less  than  five  hundred  children  in  their  schools. 

The  closing  examination  and  exercises  of  the  school  indicated  a  thoroughness  and  faith- 
fulness on  the  part  of  the  teachers  that  nothing  but  missionary  zeal  could  have  inspired. 
Hitherto  the  teachers  of  the  institute  have  all  been  ladies,  and  here,  as  in  many  places 
throughout  the  South,  northern  ladies  of  high  character  have  done  and  are  doing  a  most 
Christian  and  heroic  work,  looking  for  their  richest  reward  in  the  thanks  of  the  lowly  and 
the  smile  of  Him  who  came  that  the  Gospel  might  be  preached  to  the  poor.  On  the  part  of 
the  scholars  there  was  indicated  a  diligence  and  proficiency  quite  remarkable,  and  that 
would  have  done  credit  to  students  similarly  situated  of  any  race  or  color.  Not  only  has  the 
teaching  been  diligent  but  of  the  highest  order,  and  the  results  correspond.  There  was  great 
correctness  in  reading  and  spelling.  Nearly  all  wrote  a  good  hand,  and  the  blackboard 
exercises  in  map^drawtng,  with  the  new  metnod  of  triangulation,  would  have  been  creditable 
to  the  pupils  of  any  normal  school  at  the  North.  The  whole  results  furnish  the  fullest 
encouragement  to  future  effort. 

We  are  thus  doine  for  the  freedmen  through  this  institute,  with  such  modifications  as  their 
condition  demands,  just  what  wo  are  doing  for  oursehvs  in  those  States  that  are  furthest 
advanced  in  education :  and  if  the  southern  people  could  but  wisely  co-operate,  the  experi- 
ment with  the  freedmen  could  at  once  be  fairly  made.  Fortunate  in  its  position,  and  com- 
prehensive in  its  aims,  the  institute  is  adapted  to  do  a  great  work  for  the  African  race,  both 
in  this  and  their  fatherland.  It  is  just  the  agency  needed  through  which  benevolent  indi- 
viduals and  the  fund  of  Mr.  Peabody,  now  so  magnificently  enlarged,  may  work.  In  the 
plan  of  it  nothing  is  wanting ;  to  carry  it  out,  executive  ability  and  business  talent  of  a  high 
order  will  be  needed,  especially  at  first.  These  we  think  it  now  has  in  those  at  the  head  of 
each  of  its  departments,  and  we  heartily  commend  the  enterprise  to  the  confidence,  to  the 
prayers,  and  to  the  benefactions  of  the  good  people  of  the  whole  country. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

The  legislature  of  West  Virginia,  at  its  first  session,  December  9,  1863,  passed  an  act  for- 
bidding slaves  tp  be  introduced  into  the  State  or  removed  from  it,  with  intent  to  deprive  them 
of  the  right  to  freedom  gaarantee^  by  the  constitution.  An  act  was  also  passed  at  the  same 
session  establishing  a  system  of  free  schools,  providing  for  thn  enumeration  of  "  all  the  youth 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  years,  distinguishing  between  males  and  females.**  The 
township  boards  of  education  were  authorized  and  required  to  establish  one  or  more  separate 
schools  for  free  colored  children  when  the  whole  number  enumerated  exceeded  3U,  the 
schools  so  established  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  board  of  education ;  but  when  the  aver- 
age attendance  of  free  colored  children  was  less  than  15  for  any  one  month,  the  school  might 
be  discontinued  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months  at  one  time ;  and  the  money  raised  on 
the  number  of  free  colored  children,  in  case  the  attendance  was  less  than  15  and  the  num- 
ber enumerated  was  less  than  30,  was  to  be  reserved  to  be  appropriated  for  the  education  of 
colored  children  in  such  a  way  as  the  township  should  direct. 
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In  1865  the  school  law  was  revised,  and  the  word  **free"  in  connection  with  the  colored 
people  was  struck  oat.  In  1866  township  boards  of  education  were  authorized  to  funush 
school-houses  for  their  respective  towns,  and  to  levy  a  tax,  not  exceeding^  $7  on  the  flOO 
of  the  taxable  property  for  that  purpose;  but  this  proviso  was  added :  *'  Provided  colored 
children  shall  not  attend  the  same  school  or  be  classified  with  white  children." 

The  following  tables  exhibit  the  condition  of  the  freedmen^s  schools : 

Nuinber  of  schools,  teachers,  and  scholars,  1867  and  1868. 


Tear. 

Number  of  ichoola. 

Namberof  teachers. 

Number  of  fcholarB. 

1 

Day. 

Night. 

Total.  • 

White. 
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12 
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1867 

48 

287 

143 

299 

247 

278 

23 

130 

t5  915 

$5,945 
7  176 

1868 

56 

395 

198 

387 

375 

392 

33 

861 

6,315 

WISCONSIN. 

This  State  had  a  population  in  I860  of  775,881,  of  whom  only  1,171  were  colored.  There 
are  no  constitutional  or  legal  restrictions  upon  the  colored  people  which  are  not  shared  alike 
by  the  whites.  The  colored  people  exercise  the  franchise  in  the  same  manner  as  others ; 
their  children  attend  the  public  schools  with  the  white  children,  there  being  no  separate 
schools  for  either  class. 

VERMONT. 

There  were  in  Vermont  only  709  colored  persons  in  I860  out  of  a  population  of  315,093. 
The  declaration  of  rights,  after  asserting  that  all  men  are  born  equally  free  and  independent, 
concludes  as  foKows:  '*  Therefore,  no  male  person,  born  in  this  country  or  brought  from 
over  the  sea,  ought  to  be  holden  Inr  law  to  serve  any  person  as  a  servant,  slave,  or  appren- 
tice, after  he  arrives  to  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  nor  female,  in  like  manner,  after  sha 
arrives  to  the  ago  of  eighteen  years,  unless  they  are  bound  by  their  own  consent  after  they 
arrive  to  such  age,  or  bound  by  law  for  the  payment  of  debts,  damages,  fines,  costs,  or  the 
like."  Tho  constitution  declares  every  man  of  the  full  age  of  twenty-one  years,  with  cer- 
tain conditions  alike  applied  to  all,  to  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  a  freeman;  and  the 
laws  make  no  distinction  in  regard  to  color. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

There  were  in  New  Hampshire  in  I860  only  494  colored  persons  out  of  a  total  population 
of  326,073.  The  constitution  of  this  State  makes  no  distinction  in  its  provisions  in  regard 
to  race  or  color,  and  the  "bill  of  rights"  declares  that  **all  men  are  born  equally  free  and 
independent;"  but,  in  face  of  this  declaration,  in  li:^35,  when  the  principal  of  the  academy 
at  Canaan  admitted  colored  pupils  to  bis  classes,  a  mob  could  be  raised,  without  rebuke 
and  without  resintance  by  tue  town  or  the  State,  to  remove  the  building  from  its  site  and 
transfer  it  to  a  neighboring  swamp. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

This  State  had  a  population  in  1860  of  672.035,  of  whom  25,336  were  colored,  and  of  these 
18  were  slaves.  By  tne  constitution  the  right  of  suffrage  is  limited  to  white  male  citizens  of 
the  United  States  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  ;  but  it  is  provided  that  the  funds  for  the 
support  of  public  schools  shall  be  appUed  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all  the  people  of  the  State. 
Colored  children  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  this  fund  and  are  admitted  into  ihe  public 
Khools. 


E. 

STATISTICAL  TABLES  RESPECTING  SCHOOLS,  EDUCATION,  AND 

nilTERACY. 
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APPENDIX 


Statement  of  salaries  paid  I9  superintendents  and  teachers  of  public  schools  in 
thejolhmng  named  cities^  aecardmg  to  the  latest  reports  received  at  the 
Depaf  tment  of  Education, 

Albavt,  New  York. 

15  men,  at |1,500  f  84wmieii,  *t |4(K) 

1  man,  at 900 

BALTIM(»tE,   Mmrffltttld. 


1  superintendent,  at |2,d00 

3  men,  at 2,200 

1  man,  at 2,000 

5  men,  at 1,800 

17  men,  at 

1  man,  at 

4  men,  at 900 

ISwomen^at 900 


i,iod 


3  women,  at. 
71  women,  at. 

2  women,  at. 

12  women,  at. 

176  women,  at. 

48  women,  at. 

45  women,  at. 


700 
650 
600 
500 
450 
400 


Boston,  M^sstuhmseUs. 


1  enperintendent,  at t^.OOO 

4  men,  at 4,000 

1  man.  teacber  of  mnsic,  at 3, 450 

1  man,  teacher  of  mnsic,  at 2,500 

1  man,  teacher  of  music,  at 450 

1  man,  teacher  of  mosic,  at 400 

29men,  at 3,000 

1  man,  vocal  and  physical  culture,  at  3, 000 

1  man,  vocal  and  pb jsical  oul tare,  at  2, 500 

1  man,  vocal  and  physical  culture,  at  fiOO 

1  man,  at 2,600 

1  man,  at '..  2,400 

IDmen,  at 2,200 

5  men,  at 1,800 

1  man,  drawing  teacher,  at 1, 800 

5  men,  at 1,600 


3men,  at $1,400 

1  man,  military  drill<  at. 1,200 

1  man,  French,  at. < 1,100 

1  man,  French,  at 400 

1  man,  German,  at «.  500 

4  women,  at 1,500 

13  women,  at 1,000 

800 

700 

650 

550 

450 

350 

310 

276 


27  women,  at. 
49  women,  at. 

489  women,  at 

81  women,  at «.., 

2  sewing  teachers,  at. 
1  sewing  teacher,  at.  • 
5  sewing  teachers,  at, 
4  aewiug  teachers,  at. 


Bkooklvk,  Nmo  York. 


1  superintendent,  at $3,000 

1  assistant  superintendent,  at 2, 500 

25  men,  at 2,250 

2  women,  at 1,200 


16  women,  at. 
5  women,  at. 
29  women,  at. 
29  women,  at. 
29  women,  at. 
29  women,  at. 


800 
700 
650 
000 
575 
525 


29  women,  at $500 

2y  women,  at 1 

34  women,  at 

8  women,  at 

8  women,  at 

8womea,  at 

8  women,  at 

8  women,  at 

8  women,  at 

5  women,  at 


475 
750 
500 
450 
425 
400 
375 
350 
325 


1  snpermtendent,  at |1>(HK) 

1  man,  at 1,200 

1  woman,  at ^ 600 

1  woman,  at 4p0 


BURLIHOTON,   VomumU 

10  women,  at $440 

10  women,  at 400 

8  women,  at 350 


BtfFaLO,  Neto  York, 


1  superintendent,  at $1,200 

1  man,  at 1,800 

98  men,  al 1^300 

1  woman,at 1,000 

4  womeQ,at .........^    650 

6  women,  at 425 

1  man,  German  teacher,  at 1«000 

1  man,  at 600 


56wamen,  at $550 

135  women,  at... 470 

2  women,  at....^- 800 

2  women,  at....** 600 

3  women,  at 500 

1  writing  teacber,  at 1,200 

1  singing  teacher, at 1,200 
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Oabibridge,  MastadkUMetts. 


1  Bnperintendent,  at |S,500 

1  man,  at 8,500 

2  men,  at 2.000 

7  meD,  at 1,000 

I  man,  at 1,500 

I  woman,  at 900 


4  waiiien«  at. 
81  women,  at. 

5  wom«B,  at. 
16  woflMo,  at. 

6  women,  at. 


1700 
660 
660 
475 


CUABLBSTOWir,  Jf—if  A»t<lto. 


1  superintendent,  at |2,000 

I  man,  at 2,600 

1  man,  at 1,600 

5  men,  at • 1,600 

10  men,  at 1,400 

1  man,  maaie  teacher,  at 1,200 


1  woman,  at. 

5  women,  at. 
3  women,  at. 

6  women,  at. 
72  women,  at. 

2  women,  at. 


1800 
700 
650 
600 
500 
525 


Chicago,  lUmoU, 


1  superintendent,  at fSfOOO 

1  man,  at 2,400 

1  man,  at 2,200 

20  men,  at 2,600 

1  man,  at 1,800 

2  men,  at 1,600 

1  n«n,  at 600 

1  woman,at 1,100 

2  zuen,  mjoaic  teacberB,  at 1,000 


21  women,  at $1,000 


16  women,  at. 
132  women,  at. 

4  women,  at , 
47  women,  at. 

3  women,  at. 
54  women,  at. 

1  woman,  at. 
16  women,  at. 


725 

700 
675 
650 
575 
550 
475 
450 


ClRCiniVATI,  Okio. 


1  aapeiintendent,  at |2,500 

9  men,  at 2,420 

1  man,  at 2,060 

4  men,  at.« 1,936 

11  men,  at 1,900 

9  men,  at 1,800 

1  man,  at 1,700 

2  men,  at 1,600 

1  man,  at 1,500 

2  men,  at 1,400 

23  men,  at 1,300 

5  men,  at 1,200 


2women,at tlf098 

3meii,at 1,000 


2  women,  at. 

14  women,  at. 

6  women,  at. 

105  women,  at. 

22  women,  at. 
37  woman,  at. 
39  women,  at. 
62  WOMB,  at. 
4G  women,  at. 

23  women,  at. 


850 
600 
760 
700 
650 
600 
550 
6U0 
450 
400 


Clevblamd,  Okio. 


Ituperintandent,  at •«•  $4^600 

1  man,  at *  2,600 

2men,at 1,700 

11  men,  at. 1,600 

lman,at 1,200 

lman,at 360 

2women,at 800 


2women,at |600 

81  women,  at 

6  women,  at 

3  women,  at 

29  women,  at 

1  woman,  at 


550 
500 
450 
400 
275 


COLDWATEK,  MkKgMm. 


lman,at..^ 11,200 

lman,at 600 

lman,at 480 


lwoman,at fISO 

lwoman,at 

13  woroiii,at 


COLUMBUB, 


1  sopeiinteBdeiit,  at |S,000 

lman,at 1,660 

Cmeii,at *...     1,440 

&men,at 960 

1  man,  at 1,200 


3  women,  at »..  $780 

41  women,  at * 675 

12w9|^ea,at 584 

6wome&,at 520 


StTPERINTBKMBlfffl  IKD  T&AOHBKS  Of  VOWLU) 


:»/;•»•, 


.8.405 


BAYIOIT,  Okh^ 


]  mipeTintoiidfliit,  fti fl,900 

7iii«n,at 1,600 

liMn^at «  900 

3men,at 800 

1  man,  at 700 

2woiiieii,  at 900 


(  wonen,  at. 
16  women,  at. 

dwomext,  at. 

4  women,  at, 
10  women,  at. 


1560 
448 
400 
380 
340 


Detroit,  Michigan. 


I  raperintendant,  at $1,750 

1  man,  at 1,600 

3nieo,at 1,400 

Imao,at 1,800 

2men,at 900 

1  woman,  at 760 


5  women,  at $500 

1  woman,  at • • 

8  women,  at ••.••...  • 

4  women,  at • 

50  women,  at.... 

16  wamfB,  at 


435 
405 
475 

400 
375 


East  Aagisaw,  Miekigau. 


lman,ai. 12,500 

lman,at 1,200 

lman,at... 900 


5  women,  at 

11  women,  at 

1  man,  music  teacher. 


$600 
400 
600 


FORV  Watmb,  hidimmt. 


lnian,at $1,600 

1  man,  at 1,350 

1  man,  at 900 

lmaD,at 700 

4  meD,at .*. 600 

2women«at 700 


1  woman,  at $660 


2  women,  at. 

2  women,  at. 
7  women,  at. 

3  women,  at. 


600 
450 
420 
400 


Grand  Rapids,  Michigan, 


1  man,ai...... 

1  man,  at.. — . 
1  man,  at...... 

1  woman,  at... 
8  women,  at..^ 


$1,600 

1/JOO 

1,000 

600 

600 


3  women,  at 
8  women,  at. 
3  women,  at. 
2  women,  at. 


$360 
320 
300 
280 


HAHinBAL,  MtmmfL 


1  nian,at $1,500 

1  mao,at 750 

9  women,  at • • 400 


,  5  women,  at $360 

2women,at 200 


JotSET  OiTT,  NtwJarmg, 


I  snperintendent,  at $2,000 

3men,at .»  -l^SOO 

5  women.  At 800 

3  women,  at 600 

5women,at 660 


5  women,  at $475 

3wam«B,at 450 

8  women,  at 375 

16  women,  at 300 

1  woman,  ai .• ••.••  600 


LOOWYILLE,  Ktnlmckg. 


1  raperintendent,  ai $2,000 

2men,at 2,000 

9men,at 1,600 

8nien,at I,:i60 

7nien,at 900 

1  man,  at 650 

2  men,  at 500 

1  woman,  at 1,200 


1  woman,  at $750 


1  woman,  at. 
41  women,  ai. 

2  women,  at. 

3  women,  at. 
47  women,  ai. 
60  women,  at. 


650 
600 

900 
800 
500 
400 


Lowell,  MoMtachmseUs. 


1  gqperlntendeni,  ai $2,000 

lman,ai 2,000 

12men,at 1,600 

3women,at 650 


1  woman,  at $804 

8  women,  at 45C 

81  women,  at 45C 


406  suFEsnfTEHBmrB  mu>  nACHSis  or  vmuo  bcbools. 


MADUKWi  Wifponrifi- 


1  roperintendent,  at |1,500 

1  man,  at 1,900 

4  women,  at 540 


1  woman,  at :..      $480 

10  women,  at 400 

5  women,  at.... 376 


1 
1 


Manchester,  New  HampMn. 


1  man,  at ?. |],200 

3  men,  at 1,100 

2  men,  at , 900 

1  man,  at , 500 


man,  at. 
man,  at. 


300 
440 


lwoman,at |500 

1  woman,  at 400 

11  women,  at 325 

35  women,  at 300 

4  women,  at 273 

1  woman,  at 


liEHPflUff,  T«ltMfM0» 


1  man,  at $1,750 

3  men,  at 1,500 

1  man,  at • 1,400 

3  men,  at 1,200 

2  men,  at 1,000 


12  ^«-«.. 

10  women,  at. 

1  woman,  at. 


$1,000 
900 
500 


MlLWAllKBB,  Wiiemmm. 


1  snperintendeni,  at $1,800 

11  men,  at 1,200 

8men,  at 600 

3  men,  at 540 


19  women,  at |504 

9  women,  at 450 

37  women,  at 396 

29  women,  at 360 

lwoman,at 330 


Newark,  New  Jereep, 


1  superintendent,  at |2,000 

1  man,  at 2,060 

12men,  at 1,500 

4  men,  at 1,000 

2  men,  at 850 

I  woman,  at 900 


1  woman,  at $700 

18  women,  a* 

36  women,  at 

14  women,  al 

25  women,  at 

83  women,  at 


600 
450 
400 
350 
600 


New  Haven,  Cameatmu, 


1  niperintendent,  at #2,500 

1  man,  at , 2,250 

7  men,  at • 1,750 

1  man,  at G50 

1  man,  music  teacher,  at 1,500 

3  women,  at 700 


30  women,  at $500 

35  women,  at 

10  women,  at 

2  women,  at 

4  womeOiat 


450 

40O 
350 
200 


Mew  ORiiRANS,  LmMmm. 


1  superintendent,  at ,$4,000 

1  assistant  supeiintendant,  at 3,000 

1  secretary,  at 1,800 

1  assistant  secretary,  at 600 

1  custodian,  at..,. 2,  lUO 

1  librarian,  at 2,300 

1  man,  at.... 2,500 

5men,  at 1,800 

3men,  at 1,200 

4  men,  at 1,000 

2  men,  at 960 


I  man,  at $900 

31  women,  at 1,200 

8  women,  at 1,0:20 

19  women,  at 1,000 


7  women,  at. 

1  woman,  at. 
31  women,  at. 

I  woman,  at. 

63  women,  at, 

123  women,  at. 


960 
942 
800 
72ft 
660 
600 


Kewport,  Rhode  hland. 


1  superintendent,  at «..  $1,800 

1  man,  at 1,:^00 

2men,  at 1,000 

1  woman,  at 900 

1  woman,  at k.......        550 

lwoman,at 525 


2wonien,at $475 

8  women,  at 425 

1  woman,  at 4U0 

1  woman,at 375 

9  women,  at 325 


simmBmwmnmwiP  t^o  '■Hiiflmffs  q^  J^wup  schools.  407 


New  York  City. 


1  cuperinteudent,  at $4,500 

1  Assistant  superintendent,  at 4, 000 

1  assistant  superintendent,  at 3, 500 

2  assistant  superintendents,  at 3|  000 

1  president  of  free  college,  at 4, 750 

1  professor  of  free  college,  at 4,  '^250 

11  professors  of  free  college,  at "3, 750 

5  tutors  of  free  college,  at 2, 500 

5  tutors  of  free  college,  at  ....,«•.. .  2, 187 

1  tutor  of  free  college,  at . . . .' 2, 000 

5  tutors  of  free  college,  at ^*'^f^ 

7  men,  prin^pals  of  gram*r  sch'ls,  at.  3, 000 

12  men,  prin'palB  of  gram*r  sch'U,  at.  2, 750 
23  men,  prin*pals  of  gram'r  sch*U,  at«  2»  500 

4  men,  prtn*pals of  gram*r sch'ls,  at.  2» 250 

11  men,  prin'pals  of  gram'r sch^to,  aft.  2, 000 

3  men,  prin'pals  of  gram*r  8ch*U,  at.  1 ,  900 

6  men,  prin'pals  of  gram*r  sch'ls,  at.  1,  dOO 

5  men,  prin'pals  of  gram'r  sch'ls,  at.  1 ,  700 

12  men,  prin'pals  of  gram'r  sch'b,  at.  1 ,  600 
18  men,  at 1,500 

3meD,  at 1,450 

8men,  at 1,400 

7  men,  at « 1,300 

3men,  at 1,250 

llmen,at 1,200 

1  man.at 1,100 

9men,  at 1,000 

lmaii,at 900 


1  man,  at $800 

2men,  at W)0 

4  women,  at. 1,700 

17  women,  at.'.i 1,600 

56  women,  at 1,500 

29  women,  at 1,300 

58  women,  at.; 1, 100 

85  women,  at 1,000 

4  women*  at 950 

'37  women,  at 900 

16  women,  at 876 

20  women,  at 825 

43  women,  at 800 

7  women,  at « 775 

43  women,  at 750 

14  women,  at 725 

77  women,  at 700 

13  women,  at 675 

104  women,  at 650 

.  63  wooi^n,  at 625 

127  women,  at 600 

68  women,  at 575 

190  women,  at..-, 550 

70  women,  at 525 

212  women,  at 500 

72  women,  at 475 

189  women,  at 450 

113  women,  at 425 

173  women,  at 400 


Philadblpbia,  P€n»9ylvaniiL 


1  man,  at $2,250 

7  men,  at 1,800 

32  men,  at ••     1,680 

3men,  at 1,200 


7  men,  at... 

4  men,  at . . . 

2 men,  at... 
16  men,  at... 

1  man,  at... 

1  man,  at... 
25  women,  at. 


1,000 
900 
750 
700 
600 
400 
750 


10  women,  at 

127  women,  at 

193  wooMu,  at 

51  women,  at 

98  women,  at 

1  woman,  at 

205  women,  at 

199  women,  at 

230  women,  at 

1  woaoftn,  at 


.  1600 
450 
400 
380 
360 
350 
340 
320 
300 

.   280 


Pittsburg,  PernisirlwHiM. 


1  man,  at $1,650 

2  nien>  at 1,450 

9men,  at 1,3.50 

1  man,  at 1,000 

1  man,  at 325 


1  man,  at -  $240 

1  woman,  at ».% 625 

25  women,  at 525 

30  women,  at 475 

60women,at 1 425 


BaX  Francisco,   Cal\f9rmim, 


1  superintendent,  at $4,000 

2  men,  «t 2,500 

10  men,  at 2,100 

6  men,  at 1,800 

«  men,  at 1,500 

1  man,  at 1,200 

1  man,  at 720 

4  men,  at 600 

1  woman,  at 1,380 

J3  women,  at 1,200 


Swoflaeo,  ai .«..••.. $1,080 

3  woneiH  *t^—«>r—^ ........     1,020 

10  women,  at........ 1,000 


4  women,  at 
6  women,  at 
4  women,  at 
3  women,  at 
129  women,  at 
6  women,  at 


960 
900 
870 
840 
810 
660 


28womett,  aft 600 


408  SUPBHmTKailM'fB  Aim  TBAOHSBS  OT  PTOLIC  80ROOL8. 


SAdtAMEirTO,  Cm^f0fm 


1  tqierintendent,  at §2,000 


1  man,  at 
1  van,  at.. 
I  man,  at.. 
1  Bum,  at.. 
4  women,  at 


1.500 

1,350 

900 

350 

850 


7women,  at |800 

1  woman,  at 860 

3  women,  at 750 

4  women,  at 450 

7  women,  at 350 

1  woman,  at 800 


SntmoFICLD.  JfoMdkaicttf. 


1  raperintendent,  Bt |S,100 

1  man,  at «,000 

5  men,  at 1,500 

1  man,  at 900 

1  man,  (mnBic,)at 1,100 

1  man,  (penmanship,)  at 800 

4women,at 550 


1  woman,  at |S00 

7  women,  at 

49  women,  at 

4  wvmen,  at 

1  woman,  at 

4  women,  at.... • .-- 

6 women,  at........ 


4S0 
400 
975 
950 


8t.  Louis,  VUnmri, 


1  niperintendent,  at f8,500 

1  assistant  saperintendent,  at S,  500 

1  assistant  superintendent,  at 8,000 

1  man,  at «,750 

1  man,  at «,250 

8  men,  at 2,000 

4  men,  at 1,900 

5  men,  at 1, 800 

3  men,  at 1,500 

3  men,  at 1,300 

1  woman,  at |9,000 

lwoman,at 1,200 


16  women,  at #1,000 

6  women,  at 900 

12  women,  at 750 

9  women,  at TOO 

24  women,  at 860 


106  women,  at. 
96  women,  at. 
37  women,  at. 

1  woman,  at. 

2  women,  at. 
1  woman,  at. 


800 
530 
600 
350 
300 
850 


0r.  Paul, 

1  toperintendent,  at. • |0OO 

1  man,  at 1,100 

4  men,  at 4,000 


3woaien,at #450 

7women,at 400 

13woQien,at 


ftYftACUBE,  Km  York. 


1  superintendent,  at $1,500 

1  man,  at 1.400 

4  men,  at *••«    1,U00 

]2men,  at 600 

17  women,  at 500 

1  woman,  at •••••       475 


4  women,  at 
29  women,  at 
80  woman,  at 
14  women,  at 

8  women,  at 
20  women,  at 


#450 
400 
330 
310 
300 
800 


Troy,  A«d  York. 


1  superintendent,  at tl>800 

1  man,  at 1,300 

4  men,  at 1,000 

2  men,  at. 950 

1  man,  at ^ 950 

1  man,  at 900 


1  man,  at |800 

1  wonan,at 500 

20  women,  at 400 

27women,at • 380 

40  women,  at — 


WAflHuraTOKy  XNHrieC  itf  CslamWa. 


4  men,  at $1,800 

4  women,at J, 200 

4  women,  at 1,000 

8  women,  at 900 


30  women,  at 

47  women,  at • 

4  women,  assistant  pupils,  at. 


$800 
750 
150 


euFEsnnsanmum  an  nAiMKBt  or  fobuc  schools.  4i^ 


WvHCBSTfeftt   JliUMdM06flf« 


1  snperinteiidvnft,  al...* |9;900 

]  man,  at 2,600 

1  man,  at 1,700 

2  men,  at 1,500 

1  man,  at 1,400 

1  woman,  al 800 

4  woniieii«a:.— 700 


1  wpman,  at |600 

21  women,  at 575 

21wemen,at 550 

39woBen,at 500 

iOwomeD,at 450 

5women^  at.......» «  400 


SUHMAUr. 

Nnmber  of  dtfes  embraced ^...« ..••  43 

Komberofenperintenclents,  men •••  ..••••...•• ••.. 31 

Number  of  amistant  soperintendents,  men 6 

Aggregate  salariea  paid  fluperintendenta 973,150  00 

Average  ealariee  paid  BQperintendents 2,360  00 

Aggregate  eatoriei  paid  aesiatant  anperintendents •  18,000  00 

Average  salaries  paid  amistant  superintendents 3,000  00 

Whole  namber  male  teachen ••«.. 901 

AggitE^;ate  salaries  paid ^ $1,534,065  00 

Average  salary 1,702  55 

Namber  who  receive  $4,000  aod  over * •••••«  5 

Namber  who  receive  $3,000  and  under  $4,000 3 

Namber  who  receive  $2,000  and  ander$3,000 13 

Namber  who  receive  $1,600  and  under  $^000 7 

Namber  of  male  teachers  who  receive  $4«000 6 

Namber  of  male  teachers  who  receive  fe,000  and  under  $4,000 50 

Number  of  male  teachers  who  receive  $2,000  and  under  $3,000 206 

Number  of  male  teachers  who  receive  1 1,500  and  under  $2,000 276 

Namber  of  male  teachers  who  receive  |l«200  and  under  ftl,500 175 

Namber  of  male  teachers  who  receive  $1,000  and  under  |l  ,200 49 

Number  of  male  teachers  who  receive  under  $1,000... 127 

Number  of  feoiale  teachers 8,220 

Aggregate  salaries $4,458,035  00 

Average  salaries «. 542  45 

Namber  of  female  teachers  paid  $2,000 i 1 

Nimiber  of  female  teachers  paid  $1,700 * 4 

Namber  of  female  teachers  paid  $1,600 17 

Number  of  female  teachers  paid  $1,500 • 60 

Number  of  female  teacners  paid  $1,380 1 

Number  of  female  teachers  paidfl,300 29 

Ifumber  of  female  teachers  paid  $l,200u*...« 52 

lumber  of  female  teachers  paid  $1,100 59 

Namber  offemale  teachers  paid  $1,000  and  under  $1,100 184 

Namber  of  female  teachers  paid  $000  attd  under  $4,000 79 

Ntmber  of  female  teachers  paid  $800  and  nnder  $900 339 

Nsmber  of  female  teachers  paid  $700  and  nnder  $800 678 

Ntmber  of  female  teachers  paid  $600  and  under  $700 1,427 

Number  of  female  teachers  paid  $506  aifd  under  $600 1,604 

Nunber  of  female  teachers  paid  $400  and  under$500 1^323 

Nunber  of  female  teaehem  paid  $350  and  under  $400 9^257 

Numieroflemale  teachers  paid  $200  and  undor  $300 92 

Aggrigate  number  of  teachers,  male  and  female..... 9,121 

AggTMa salariea $5,993,000  00 

AT«rB|e  salair 6W  06 

HoiB.-«-8iDee  the  foregoing  ftatement  and  smamary  of  salaries  paid  to  teachers 
and  snisTintendents  were  prepared,  inforiDatfon  has  been  received  of  the  appoint- 
ment oi  a  Mperintendent  ot  schools  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania; 
and  thai  die  ix)ard  of  coatroUers  of  piAHe  scbeols  in  Phila«^elphia  have  asked 
^  conncil"  to  aj^vopriate  t4iOOO  for  the  salary  of  a  similar  ofioer  to  c^  with  the 
board  in  h.B  proper  snp^vision  of  the     ' 
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COST -OF  PQBUC  fiOHOOSJ9  IN  CITiGS. 


Ul 


Summary  itaiememt  of  ftttf^,  ^paeherSf  aa$d  expennt  rf  public  MchooU  in  19 

of  the  ppiug^pal  ciiie§  of  ike  VniUd  States. 

Population  in  1860 3,153,886 

Number  of  registered  pupils 596,365 

Ayenge  daily  attendftnce 345,850 

Namber  of  male  teachers  during  joar 720 

Number  of  female  teachers  donugyear 7,253 

Total  number  of  teachen , 7,973 

Average  salaries  paid  male  teachers $11188  26 

Average  salaries  paid  female  teachers ' 591  34 

Average  salaries  paid  male  and  female  teachers 530  71 

Aggregate  of  all  salaries  paid.... $4,714,782  04 

Aggregate  of  incidental  expenditures 1,984,829  28 

Aggregate  for  school  buildings 1,247,585  04 

Total  ezpendituns  for  school  porpoeea 7,947,196  36 

Average  cost  of  tuition  per  scholar  on  average  attendance $13  53 

Average  cost  of  incidentals  per  scholar  on  average  attendance 504 

Total  cost  per  pupil  on  average  attendance 18  57 

(N.  B^DetoUi  on  paf*  14.] 


Cost  of  public  schools  per  pupil  in  average  attendance  in  thirty  fioe  cities » 

[Prom  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Edacatlon,  In  tho  city  of  Cfalcagu,  1867.] 


Cltltf. 


Albany 

Alleghany  City. 

Baltimore 

Boaton 

Brooklyn 

Boffalo 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Cl«velaud...... 

]>eCroit 

Erie 

Fort  Wayne. . . . 
Klagttoo,  M.  Y. . 
IjSirrettce,  Maa. 

LonlvTtlio 

Ijowell 

Mllwankea 

Newark 

New  Bedford... 
NewHaTon.... 

NewTork 

Philadelphia.... 

Pittibwg 

Provideaea 

Rocheatar 

Roxbnry 

Saa  Fraaetaeo . . 
Springflekl,lU.. 
8prlagfleld,Hai« 

St.  I4mfai 

SyracaiM 

Troy 

Waahingtoa... 
Worcester,  tfan 
ZaaetTille 


•a* 


$54. 
38. 
197, 
4(K1, 
275, 

121. 

K7, 

240. 

74, 

43, 

13, 

8. 

12. 

27. 

93. 
51, 
35, 
62, 
35, 
45. 
1,3C7, 
545, 
61. 


507  30 
965  GO 

508  33 
300  82 
217  52 
521  tM 
524  97 
798  28 
5^  41 
118  98 
210  75 
780  00 
527  97 

509  15 
111  18 
389  70 
533  95 
425  61 
550  55 
628  88 
363  &1 
552  77 
671,61 


47. 

53. 

185. 

29, 

36, 

15;), 

42. 
37. 
30, 
51. 
18, 


280  18 
643  27 
535  08 
950  00 
573  90 
S32  80 
835  05 
081  25 
879  33 
790  54 
869  53 


d 

Pi 

t 

« 
o 


|12 

9 
14 
15 
11 
14 
14 
14 
13 

7 
11 

8 
13 
13 
14 
11 

9 
10 

:u 
11 

13 

6 

14 

U 


46 
87 
29 
63 
16 
76 
76 
30 
98 
38 
53 
95 
38 
33 
19 
69 
28 
95 
62 
67 
81 
82 
10 
25 


U 
22 
15 


71 
81 
651 


$66,384 

278.228 

575,821 

372,918 

138,678 

296.673 

3^5.216 

101.117 

63.755 

15,961 

15,802 

18,361 

37,313 

100.539 

66.398 

48,351 

78.083 

49,087 

69.524 

1,922,282 

754,136 

79,523 

UOO.OUO 

6j»,5P3 

75,  774 

366,559 

38,5bO 

52,271 

214.289 

57,741 

54,007 

46.098 

59,764 

97,213 


95 
60 
25 
98 
63 


u 

8 


06   16 


89 
44 

74 
89 
86 

29 
81 
93 
98 
31 
40 
23 
19 
42 
83 
09 
27 
OU 
43 
46 
43 
00 
18 
89 
88 
09 


$15 
II 
19 
22 
15 


19 
18 
18 
10 
13 
16 
19 
18 
19 
15 
12 
13 

:i6 

17 
20 
11 
18 
16 


19 
49 
40 
31 
12 
83 
25 
13 
91 
98 
93 
11 
28 
09 
46 
U 
63 
68 
04 
79 
47 
37 
18 
60j 


24 
36 


16 
44 

20 

16 
24 

13 
15 


46  16 


13 
19 


55 
34 
11 
00 
22 
23 
62 
20 
71 
92 


r 


$986  30 


34,349  42 


250  00 


6,099  54 


166,590  84 
74,999  92 


260  83 


7,898  50 


20,859  58 


n 


^ 


3 


$5,451  85 
14, 646  77 
13,087  93 
200.553  64, 
85,336  38 


135,354  74 
16,884  14 


38,274  81 
5,000  00 
4,600  00 


118,761  54 
15,495  04 


14,450  00 


6,000  00 

853,294  44 

13,481  67 


7,063  20 


470  82 


1,909  80 


9^000  00 
71*  ail' 30 
"3,*9n8i 


9.427  00 


'I 


$73,519 

53.027 

325.665 

776,375 

456,255 

138.678 

438,027 

3i8.050 

101.117 

96.280 

20.961 

20.4C2 

18,361 

37.313 

228.301 

82,693 

48.  qM 

98,632 
49,087 
75,524 
2,342,168 

877. 757 

89,965 

♦100, 000 

75,927 

75,774 

427.668 
47,500 
58.271 

306,361 
57,741 
57, 394 
75,548 
71, 101 
87.213 


29  $16 
15 


37 

60 

2ii 

01 

C€ 

63 

.•* 

74 

70 

8G 

29 

81 

93 

52 

35 

4U 

77 

19 

42 

11 

9r. 

10 

0( 

4Gf 

4G 

84 

00 

18 

04 

88 

551 

34 

04 

36 


a 

g. 

u 

8 
o 


I 


88 
30 
18 
16 

se 

19 

18 
16 
18 
20 
19 
18 
40 
18 
18 
17 

:i6 

19 
24 
13 
90 
16 

:j6 

16 
89 
24 


81 
87 

2? 
08 

56 

83 

03 
13 
91 
49 
30 
80 
96 
00 
56 
88 
63 
30 
04 
33 
94 
23 
56 
60 
87 
55 
59 
88 


34 
13 
16 
26 
16 
19 


49 
82 
60 
71 
60 
98 


914  96 

13  01 
18  37 
28  00 

14  38 


86  36 

16  03 

17  78 
15  M 
15  88 
19  07 
17  79 

15  77 
35  24 

16  79 
10  43 
14  85 

:I4  98 

17  78 

iioM 


J14  41 
14  89 
42  33 
83  39 
16  00 
31  73 
11 
13 


44 

64 


£8  59 
12  64 
19  18 


*  XSitlmated  on  average  attendance. 

t  An  areraga  number  belonglag  and  Inolndhig  booka  and  atattooery,  per  pupil,  la  Baltlnora,  Albany, 
Newark,  NewTork,  Philad9l:>Ma,  San  Frandieo,  St  Loala,  and  mw  bvlMlaga  In  nearly  all  of  the  eitiai  aamadi , 
t  Approxlmata. 
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COflT  OP  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  CITIES. 


Co§t  0/  ptMk  iajf  $€k&oU  im  V9  eUiei,  emm^mttd  by  W,  M.  farktr,  prineipai  tf  RimgcU 

[Compiled  from  Um  latmit  official  repprtf  J 


1 

9 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

19 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

90 

21 

29 

.93 

94 

95 

96 

27 


CUj' 


KntrTork 

PhUiidelphia . . 

BrtoUyn 

Baltlroote  ..... 

Botton 

HefrOrieaos.. 
ClDctamati..... 

8t  Lomifl 

Chlcflgo 

Buffalo 

Mivwaik 

LoaliWU* ..... 
WaahlBgton  ... 
Sam  FraaciMO 
Providence.... 

Pittubttrg , 

Milwaukee . ... 

New  Hayen... 
Alleghenjr..... 

Boxbury ...... 

CliarieBtowii... 
Worcenter . . . . 

Fall  River.... 

Dnbaque  ....  . 

St.  Paal 

Springfield,  in 
I^avenworth . . 


$1,430, 

960, 
980. 
492, 

198. 
990. 
167, 
927, 
191. 

58, 
110, 

37. 


009  00 
159  50 
074  85 
891  54 
796  66 
340  48 
037  42 
071  15 
594  97 
521  84 
168  43 
647  19 
058  19 
736  99 


74,584  90 
44,090  60 
94,302  38 
33,745U0 
53,643  97 
56,000  00 
58,561  44 
99,300  00 
91.778  50 
19.936  96 
30,164  27 
14,106  00 


I. 

0 


I 


I 


$18  58 

940 

10  35 

17  77 

18  76 
90  30 
16  74 
16  66 
14  78 

14  76 
10  96 

15  68 

10  03 
90  61 

11  95 

16  43 
898 

13  13 

10  10 

11  71 
13  43 
11  87 


869 
19  67 
15  77 
12  7U 


$484.167  97 

356,610  75 

191,998  48 

193,329  99 

186,908  85 

41, 158  58 

74,081  75 

88,237  67 

111,278  31 

99.076  04 

18^  510  98 

31,309  69 

20,083  44 

110,321  96 


19,318  91 

16, 745  99 

25,971  19 

9,105  07 

91.755  39 

10,034  00 

30,503  00 

30,500  00 

9,916  83 

7,948  34 

7,524  00 

8,99165 


s. 

i 
I 


91 

11 
98 
81 
19 

96 


$8 
5 
4 
7 
7 
4 
4  98 
880 
722 
353 
996 
4  43 
543 

10  84 


4  26 

3  41 
6  II 
979 

4  75 


690 


392 

7  10 
3  93 

8  09 


^oMM 


$8;  339. 

1.501. 
449, 
5i4, 
781. 
95:t, 
417, 
404. 
43.2, 
164. 
97. 
913. 

f% 

508, 


619  56 
384  94 
718  41 
980  60 
549  49 
586  58 
785  19 
0;.*7  63 
018  94 
998  05 
751  00 
736  01 
74 


« 


110,489  39 


95.143  73 
57, 496  14 


119,970  94 


49.C96  67 
95.531  94 
42.814  41 
56.079  84 


$30  39 
91  89 
17  88 
33  88 
S9  79 
98  98 
94  IS 
40  36 
28  08 
19  99 
17  15 
30  83 
SD76 
90  001 


85  66 


93  00 

17  81 


84  31 


19  43 
95  01 
82  37 

50  47 


*  CSompated  on  average  attaadanoa. 
SUiememt  of  tke  eompmraiioe  gtatigticM  of  tks  High  SekooU  in  ihe  ekin  mawaed  hdaw. 


Ctttfei. 


ueiiOA  •••*•■  »•« 

Cklcago 

Cteoianati 

Baltimore 

PhUadelpUa.... 

Loakville 

SanFrandMO.... 
Stljoole 


Ifo.  m  tBachen. 


i 


91 

8 

9 

19 

17 

11 

6 


i 
I 


13 
4 

8 

91 

9 

9 

5 
4 


o 


34 

19 
17 
33 
96 
18 
11 
10 


$57,191 
19,216 
19.889 
40,699 
35.622 
12.836 
19,800 
13,625 


Nok  of  puplli,  dally 


i 


97 
194 
983 
464 

98 

120 

99 


4 

-a 
I 


949 

948 
636 
355 
196 
116 
139 


% 


849 
339 
449 
919 
819 
894 
936 


*  Average  eoit  on  daily 
average  attendaBce. 


I 


$74  47 

56  70 
49  00 
79  47 
73  90 
89  73 
89  49 

57  99 


atlei. 


Boston 

Cbicago 

Cincinnati .... 
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DIGEST  OP  ROLES  AND  REGULATIONS  OP  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN 

CITIES. 


DIGEST  OF  THE  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  THE 

PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  digest  inclades  every  topic  upon  which  the  school  authorities 
of  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States  have  foand  it  necessary  to  make  roles 
and  regulations,  arranged  alphabetically,  both  as  to  the  cities  whose  rules  are 
cited  and  the  topics  themselves,  for  the  convenience  of  reference,  and  not  in  the 
order  of  their  importance  or  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand  in  the  original  rules. 

Selections  have  been  made  in  order  to'  economize  space  as  well  as  to  avoid 
repetition,  when  the  same  language  is  used  in  the  different  rules  and  regu- 
lations upon  the  same  topics;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  aim  has  been  to  give 
a  sufficient  number  of  rules  under  each  topic  in  the  exact  language  to  furnish 
a  correct  idea  of  the  action  of  the  school  authorities  of  the  principal  cities,  bo  fax 
as  known,  throughout  the  JJnited  States. 

The  regulations  of  the  public  schools  are  introduced  by  extracts  from  official 
returns  giving  the  constitution  of  the  board  of  control  in  the  following  cities : 


Albany,  New  fork. 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Boston,  Massachusets. 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Chicago,  Illinois. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Detroit,  Michigan. 
Dubuqae,  Iowa. 
Fort  Wayne,  WiseoiMln. 
Pond  Du  Lac,  Indiana. 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
Lowell,  Massachusetts. 
Louisville,  Kentucky. 
Manchester,  New  Hampshire. 


Madison,  Wisconsin. 
Niles,  Michigan. 
New  Haven,  Connecticut. 
New  York,  New  YorK. 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 
Newark,  New  Jersey. 
Philadelphia,  Pennsvlvania. 
Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
Rochester,  New  York. 
Salem,  Massachusetts. 
San  Francisco,  California. 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
Springfield,  Massachusetts. 
Troy,  New  York. 
Worcester,  Massachusetts. 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia* 


For  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  wish  to  consult  the  original  rules,  the 
date  and  page  of  the  edition  from  which  the  rule  is  cited  are  ^iven. 

The  following  list  embraces  the  names  of  cities  whose  rules  and  reppilatioiis 
were  consalted  in  compiling  the  following  digest  at  the  Department  of  £ducatioii : 


Boston,  Massachusetts. 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Bangor,  Maine. 
Buffalo,  New  York. 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Chicago,  Illinois. 
Detroit,  Michigan. 
Dubuque,  Iowa. 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 
Fond  Du  Lac,  Wisconsin* 
Hartford,  ConnecticuL 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
Kingston,  New  York. 
Lowell,  Massachusetts. 
Louisville,  Kentucky. 
Madison,  Wisconsin. 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
Manchester,  New  Hampshire. 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 
Newburyport,  Massachosetts. 
Newark,  New  Jersey. 


Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana* 

Niles,  Michigan. 

New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

Norwich,  Connecticut. 

Osweffo,  New  York. 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

Portland,  Maine. 

Rochester,  New  York. 

Rutland,  Vermont 

San  Francisco,  Caiifomia.  - 

Salem,  Massachusetts. 

Sacramento,  California. 

Springr^eld,  Illinois. 

Springfield,  Massachnsetls. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Syracuse,  New  York. 

Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 

Troy,  New  York. 

Toledo,  Ohio. 

Washington,  District  of  ColnmbiSk 

Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

Wheeling,  West  Virginia. 
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CONSTITUTION  OP  SCHOOL  BOARDS  IN  CITIES. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  special  acts  or  city  ordinances,  or  returns  of 
committees,  give  the  constitntion  of  the  school  board  in  thirty-two  of  the  prin- 
cipal  cities  of  the  United  States. 

The  board  of  public  iostraction  of  the  city  of  Albany  is  composed  of  twelve  membera. 
ODc-third  elected  annually  by  the  people,  having  a  president,  and  a  superintendent,  and 
fecretary.— ^/6aiif ,  N»  Y..  Ib67. 

The  board  of  scnool  commiHsioners  consists  of  twenty  members,  having  as  officers  a  pros* 
ident,  treasurer,  secretary,  and  superintendent.  The  commissioners  are  appointed  by  tha 
city  council,  one  being  appointed  for  each  ward.^0«/<tiiii>re,  1S67. 

Seventy -two  members  compose  the  school  committee,  chosen  by  the  people ;  the  term  of 
service  of  one-third  ezpiies  every  year ;  the  mayor  and  president  of  the  common  council  are 
ex  officio  members  ;  also,  the  6uperintendf>nt  and  secretary. — Botton^  ilfasf.,  Ib66. 

There  aie  fifty-thiee  members  of  the  board,  appointed  by  the  city  council,  including,  as 
officers,  a  president,  vice-pref>ident,  city  superintendent,  assistant  sugariutendant,  secretary, 
clerk,  superintendent  of  repairs,  and  a  messenger.'— BrooA'/yti,  N,  K.,  1867. 

There  are  thirty-six  members  of  the  board,  chosen  by  the  people,  having  a  president,  vice- 
piesideut,  corresponding  secietary,  clerk,  superintendent  of  schools,  ana  superintendent  of 
Wildings. — CineinwUit  Ohio,  1867. 

There  are  eighteen  members  of  the  board  of  education,  chosen  by  the  common  council, 
•nd  a  superintendent  of  the  public  schools. — Chicago^  III.,  1866. 

There  are  eleven  members  in  the  board,  one  in  each  ward,  apnointed  by  the  common 
council,  and  a  superiutendeut  of  instruction  — Cleveland,  Ohio^  I860. 

Twenty  members  compose  the  board,  two  being  chosen  in  each  ward  by  the  people,  having 
as  (ifficers  a  president,  superintendent,  and  secretary,  and  a  treasurer. — Dttroit^  Aick  ,  186£ 
There  are  seven  members,  with  president,  vice-president,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  thiea 
directors. — Dmhu^me,  lowa^  1867. 

There  are  tbirty-eiglit  members  of  the  board,  who  elect  a  superintendent. — Fort  Ifumie^ 
Imd,,  1866 

There  are  twelve  members,  having  a  president  and  clerk ;  the  rest  are  called  commission- 
ers.— Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  1H67. 

The  board  of  trustees  consists  of  three  members ;  there  is  a  superintendent  chosen  annu- 
ally by  the  board,  and  there  are  also  eighteen  school  visitors.  The  superintendent  is  also 
aecretary. — Indianapolis,  Ind.,  1867. 

There  are  fifteen  members,  one- third  chosen  annually  by  the  people,  and  the  mayor  and 
president  of  common  council,  ez  offieiis.  There  is  a  superintenoent  chosen  annually  by  the 
board.— Loim//,  Mass  ,  1867. 

Twenty-eight  members,  including  the  president,  vice-president,  secretary,  and  superin- 
tendent.— LouisviUe,  Ay.,  1867. 

There  are  ten  members  of  the  board,  including  the  chairman  and  clerk.  There  is  also  a 
anperintendent. — Maneh^ler,  N.  //.,  1865.  p.  30. 

The  board  consists  of  eight  members,  including  the  mayor  — Madison,  Wis.,  167,  p.  3. 
Nine  members  compose  the  board,  one-third  of  whom  are  chosen  by  the  people  annually. 
Thev  elect  two  paid  officers,  a  superintendent  and  secretary. — Ntw  Haven,  Conn,,  1865. 

The  board  of  education  consists  of  twenty  one  members,  three  members  being  residents 
of  each  of  the  seven  school  districts  into  which  the  city  is  divided.  One  member  for  each 
district  is  chosen  by  the  people  at  every  charter  election,  and  serves  three  years.  For  the 
administration  of  the  schools  the  board  appoints  the  following  officers:  one  clerk  and  treas- 
urer, one  auditor,  seven  assistant  clerks,  one  city  superintendent  of  schosls,  five  assistant 
snperintendents,  one  clerk  to  city  superintendent,  one  superintendent  of  buildings  and 
xepaixs,  one  assistant  to  the  same,  one  engineer,  one  inspector  of  fuel,  one  porter,  and  one 
meseenger. — Neto  York,  1867. 

There  are  twenty-eight  members  of  the  board  of  school  directors,  chosen  by  the  city  coun- 
cil, including  the  supeilntendent,  secretary,  sergeant-at-arms,  and  a  librarian. — New  Orleans, 
Lok^   1867. 

The  board  of  education  consists  of  twenty-six  members,  two  for  each  ward,  and  is 
organized  annually,  on  the  Wednesday  following  the  first  Tuesday  in  January,  by  the 
choice  of  a  president,  secretary,  city  superintendent,  and  messenger. — Newark,  N,  J.,  1864. 
The  board  consists  of  six  members. — NiUs,  Mich.,  1865. 

The  board  of  controllers  consists  of  twenty-eight  members,  one  member  representing  each 
■ectton  into  which  the  city  is  divided  for  school  purposes,  appointed  by  the  judges  of  the 
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Summary  $eatemetU  qfpiupils,  ^paeher*^  tmd  expen$^  ^public  sehooU  in  19 

qf  the  pfma^pal  cUie§  of  ikt  UniUd  States. 

Population  in  1860 3,153,886 

Nnmber  of  registered  pnptU 596,365 

Average  daily  attendance 345,850 

Number  of  male  teachers  dnrinigr  year 720 

Number  of  female  teachers  dojingyear 7,253 

Total  number  of  taachers , 7,973 

ATersge  salaries  paid  male  teachexi |d,188  26 

Average  salaries  paid  female  teachers ' 591  34 

Average  salaries  paid  male  and  female  teachers 530  71 

Aggngate  of  all  salaries  paid..,.. $4,714,782  04 

Aggregate  of  incidental  expenditures 1,984,829  26 

Aggregate  fbr  school  buildings 1,247,585  04 

Total  expenditunf  for  school  pnipoees 7,947,196  36 

Average  cost  of  tuition  per  scholar  on  average  attendance |13  53 

Average  cost  of  incidentals  per  scholar  on  average  attendance 5  04 

Total  cost  per  pupil  on  average  attendance 18  57 

[N.  B.—DetsOi  on  pof*  14.] 


Cost  qf  public  schools  per  pupil  in  average  attendance  in  thirty 'five  cities. 

[From  tbe  report  of  the  Buard  of  Edaeatlon.  In  the  city  of  Chicago,  1807.] 


Citloii. 


Albany 

AUeghaay  City 

Baltimore , 

Boston 

Broi^/n 

Buffalo 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland , 

Detroit 

Brie 

Fort  Wayoe... 
Kingston,  M.  Y. 
liawrrepce.  Mam 

LoaisTiile 

Ijowell 

Mllwanlcee.... 

Kewark 

Kew  Bedford . . 
29ew  Haven... 

New  York 

Philadelphia... 

Fittaborg 

Providenoe.... 

Rocheflter 

Roxbary 

SanFraactaeo  . 
Springfield,  lU.. 
0pringfleld,Maai 

St.  liimis 

Syracaae 

Troy 

Waablngtoa... 
Worcester,  Man 
ZasesTille  — . 


$M,507 

33,965 

197,902 

403,300 

273,817 

121. 521 

267,524 

240,796 

74,5^ 

43,118 

13, 210 

8,780 

12,527 

97,509 

93,111 

51.389 

35,533 

62,425 

35,559 

45. 628 

l,3C7.3d3 

545,532 

61.  C71 


30 
00 
33 
82 
52 
84 
97 
28 
41 
98 
75 
00 
97 
15 
18 
70 
95 
61 
55 
88 
64 
77 
•fil 


47,280 
53, 643 

183.535 
29,950 
36,573 

15:1,832 
42,835 
37.081 
90^879 
51,790 
18,809 


18 
27 
08 
00 
90 
80 
05 
25 
33 
54 
53 


si 

p, 

g. 


O 


$12 
9 
14 
15 
It 
14 
14 
14 
13 
7 
11 
8 
13 
13 
14 
11 

10 

n 

13 

8 

14 

U 


46 
87 
29 
63 
16 
7fi 
76 
30 
96 
38 
53 
95 
38 
33 
19 
69 
28 
93 
62 
67 
81 
22 
10 
25 


II 
22 
15 


71 
81 
65i 


5  a 


$66,384 

38,380 

«78,288 

575,821 

372,918 

138.678 

296,672 

335.216 

101,117 

63,755 

15,961 

15,802 

18,361 

37,313 

10D,6J9 

66,398 

48.351 

7d.083 

49.087 

69.524 

1,922.282 

754,136 

79,523 

:ioo,  OUO 

6e»,583 

73.774 

366.539 

38,5U0 

58.271 

214, 289 

57,741 

54,007 

46,092 

59,764 

87.213 


0j 

g. 


$15 
11 
19 
22 
15 
16 
19 
18 
18 
10 
13 
16 
19 
18 
19 
15 
12 
13 

:i6 

17 
20 
11 
18 
16 


95 

60 

25 

98 

63 

06 

89 

44 

74 

89 

86 

29 

91 

93 

98 

31 

40 

23 

19 

42 

83 

09 

27 

00 
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46|  16 

43'  44 


19 

49 
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31 

12 

83 

25 

13 

91 

931 

93 

11 

28 

09 

46 

11 

63 

68 

04 

79 

47 

37 

18 
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18 
89 
88 
09 


24 
36 
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16 
24 
13 
15 


46i  16 


13 
19 


55 
34 
11 
00 
28 
32 
62 
20 
71 
93 
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$966  30 
'34,349  42 


850  00 


6,099  54 


166,590  84 
74,999  92 


860  83 
'7*892'59 


80^859  58 
'"'*476*83 
"i,*909*86 


&4 

.Q  a 


s 


I 
I 


a 
o 

I 
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$3,451  85     $^,519 


14, 646  77 

13,087  93 

200.553  64 

85,336  38 


135. 354  74 
16,884  14 


38.874  61 
5,000  00 
4,600  00 


118,761  54 
15, 49S  04 

'i4,"456*06 


6,000  00 

853,294  44 

13,481  67 


7,083  20 


9^000  00 

■7i,'8ii*36 


9,427  00 


53.027 

335.665 

776,375 

438.235 

138,678 

439.027 

3i8,050 

101,117 

06,280 

20,961 

80. 4'J2 

18,361 

37,313 

828. 3U1 

82.693 

48,q?l 

98,632 

49,087 

75,524 

8,342,168 

877, 757 

89,965 

♦lOO,  OCO 

75,927 

75,774 

427.668 

47,500 

68.271 

306,:i6t 

57,741 

57,394 

75.548 

71,101 

87,813 
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37 
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C6 

63j 

38 

74 

70 

8l> 
81 
93 
i'2 
35 
40 
77 
19 
42 
11 

10 

0( 

461 

46 

84 

00 

18 

04 

88 

551 

34 

04 

36 
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3 
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$16 
15 
38 
30 
18 
16 
28 
19 
18 
16 
18 
20 
19 
18 
40 
18 
13 
17 

19 
24 
13 
80 
16 

:j6 

16 
99 
31 


81 
87 


p4 
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u 
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'$14  96 
13  01 
701  18  37 


06 
58 
83 
03 
13 
91 
49 
30 
80 
88 
09 
56 
88 
63 
30 
04 
33 
94 
83 
5$ 
60 
87 
55 
59 
82 


34 
13 
16 
86 
16 
19 


49 

821 

60 

71 

60 

08 


36  00 
14  38 


86  36 

18  03 
17  78 
15  61 
15  88 

19  07 
17  79 

15  77 
35  84 

16  73 
10  43 
14  85 

:14  96 

17  73 


:10  33 


:i4  41 

14  89 
43  33 
83  38 
16  00 
31  73 
11 


44 

13  64 
22  99 

18  64 

19  16 


*  Ectiinated  on  ayerago  attendance. 

t  An  vremge  nnmb«r  belonging  and  tnelndhig  books  and  stationery,  per  pupil,  tn  Balllmors,  Albany, 
Kewark.  N«w  York,  PhiladslpMa,  8aa  Francisco,  St.  Loafs,  and  new  bvUdlngB  in  nearly  all  of  the  oitiea  mamad. , 
X  Apprcolmate. 
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Co§t «/  ptAUe  daff  tek^oU  im  Wt  ekiet,  e^wtpwiU  5y  W.  M.  Fofier,  primcipal  tf  iUugM 

[Coinpilod  from  the  latest  o  Adal  repprt»,] 
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90 

21 
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94 

25 

26 
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Qty. 


Nmv  Toik $1, 

Pblliiaelphia 

Brooklyn 

Bahiraone 

Boston 

He«rOrtMiit ^.... 

ClBcinaali 

StLosis 

Chicago 

Buffalo 

Ifewark 

Loiil«viU« 

Wa«hlogion 

Saa  FranclMO 

Pro  V  Idenea ».. 

Pittuborg 

IfUwaakea 

Kew  HaTen 

Allegheny 

Bozbuiy 

Charleatowa 

Worcester 

Fall  &lver 

Dnbnque  

St.  Paal 

Springfield,  in 

Leavenworth 


430,000  00 
656.159  50 
260^074  85 
280.521  54 
4SI2,796  66 
196.340  48 
290,087  42 
167,071  15 
S97,SS4  97 
121,521  84 

58,168  43 
110,847  12 

37,058  19 
909,736  92 


74.584  90 
44,090  60 
54,303  38 
33,745U0 
53,643  27 
56,000  00 
58,561  44 
29,309  00 
21.778  50 
12,936  26 
30,184  27 
14,106  00 
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$16  58 

9  40 

10  35 

17  77 

18  76 
90  30 
16  74 
16  66 
14  78 

14  76 
10  96 

15  GB 

10  03 
20  61 

11  95 

16  43 
698 

13  13 

10  10 

11  71 
13  43 
11  87 


$484,167  97 

356^619  75 

194,998  48 

123,329  99 

186,908  85 

41, 158  58 

74,084  75 

88,237  67 

111,278  31 

29,076  04 

18^519  68 

31,303  60 

20,083  44 

110,321  96 


863 
19  67 
15  77 
13  7U 


19.318  21 

16^745  92 

25.271  19 

9,105  07 

91.756  39 

10.034  00 

30,503  UO 

30.500  00 

9,916  83 

7.248  34 

7,524  00 

8,99155 


1 

g. 

& 

I 


18 
5 
4 
7 
7 
4 
4 


91 
11 
98 
81 
19 
96 
98 
880 
722 
353 
996 
4  43 
543 
10  64 


4  26 

3  41 
6  U 
972 

4  75 


1,501,619  56 
449,384  24 
524,718  41 
781.280  60 
93:1,549  49 
417. 586  5B 
404.785  13 
43-2,0;27  63 
164,018  94 

97,998  05 
913.754  00 

70,735  01 
508.889  74 


« 

t 

a 

I 

I 


116»4a9  39 


690 


393 
7  10 
393 
809 


95.143  73 
57, 496  14 


119,970  94 


49.096  67 
95,531  54 
42.814  41 
56.072  84 


$30  39 
9199 

17  89 
33  88 

29  75 
98  9B 
94  19 
40  36 
28  09 
19  99 
17  15 

30  83 
9D7i 
90  001 


85  66 


23  00 
17  81 


94  31 


19  43 
95  01 
98  37 

50  47 


*  Computed  on  average  atteadanea. 
Siatememt  of  the  comparative  gtaHities  of  the  High  Schools  t«  the  ekiei  nawted  hdom. 


Oltlea. 


Boston......... 

Chicago 

Chiclnnatl 

Baltimore 

Philadelphia.... 

LooisviUe 

SanFraBdsco.... 
Si  Loots 


No.  of  teadwn. 
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91 

8 

9 

19 

17 

11 

6 

6 


4 
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13 
4 
8 

81 
9 
9 
9 
4 


& 


34 

13 
17 
33 
26 
IS 
11 
lU 
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$57,191 
19, 216 
19.889 
40.699 
35.682 
12.836 
19.8U0 
13,635 


No.  of  pupils,  daUy 
average. 


97 
194 
983 
464 

98 
120 

99 


4 

-a 


333 

249 

948 
636 
355 
196 
116 
139 


t 


845 
339 
443 
919 
819 
234 
236 
938 


*  ATerage  cost  on  dally 
average  attendaaoe. 
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$74  47 

56  70 
45  00 
79  47 
73  20 
85  73 
68  49 

57  25 


$56  70 
56  70 
45  00 

56  66 
36  00 
45  57 
82  49 

57  25 


$100,009 

50,300 

98,000 

117. 4«7 

120,000 

Not  given. 

70,000 

75.  MO 


CItlei. 


Boston 

Chicago 

Cincinnati .... 
Baltimore  .... 
PhiladelDhla.. 
Loaisvillo  .... 
San  Frandsoo 
St  Louis 


if 
II 


Not  given. 

&,663 

3.901 

17,190 

11,104 

2,136 

Not  given. 

5,083 


i. 

-a 

m 


(3) 
(I) 
(2) 
(3) 
(I) 


$4,000 
2.400 
2.420 
3,200 
2,475 


II 


Not  given. 
(3)  2.500 
(1)      2,750 


(14)  $l.919*(5)  $1,260 
(6)  9, 003*  (4)  1,025 
(6)       1,791    (8)  886 


(9)  1.756 
(13)  1.963 
Not  given. 
(5)  1,680 
(5)      1,850 


(30)  900 
,(9)  660 
'  Not  given. 
(5)  960 

(4)  955 


I 


Hi 


(3)     t$500 

(I)      tooo 

(1)  1,800 
(9>         900 

Not  given. 

Not  given. 
(1^  1,200 
(I)      1.800 


(I) 
(I) 
(2) 
(1> 
(1) 


($500 
1.060 
1.936 
1.500 
1.6S0 


ii^ 


(1) 


Not  given. 

a)     l.»6 

Not  given. 


(1) 


$3,000 


*  This  average  is  made  aa  amoant  of  salariss  and  aooitogwisisa.    A  9nr  af  Iha  aliove  nsolto  an  aatijuated, 
and  all  are  the  best  that  can  bo  oMaiaad 
t  Employed  only  part  of  the  time. 
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F. 

DIGEST  OF  RaiiES  AND  REGULATIONS  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN 

CITIES. 


DIGEST  OP  THE  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  OP  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  THE 

PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  digest  iDclades  every  topic  upon  which  the  school  aathorities 
of  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States  have  found  it  necessary  to  make  roles 
and  regulations*  arranged  alphabetically,  both  as  to  the  cities  whose  rules  are 
cited  and  the  topics  themselves,  for  the  convenience  of  reference,  and  not  in  the 
order  of  their  importance  or  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand  in  the  original  rules. 

Selections  have  been  made  in  order  to  economize  space  as  well  as  to  avoid 
repetition,  when  the  same  language  is  used  in  the  aifferent  rules  and  regu- 
lations upon  the  same  topics;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  aim  has  been  to  give 
a  sufficient  number  of  rules  under  each  topic  in  the  exact  language  to  furnish 
a  correct  idea  of  the  action  of  the  school  authorities  of  the  principal  cities,  so  fat 
as  known,  throughout  the  IJnited  States. 

The  regulations  of  the  public  schools  are  introduced  by  extracts  from  official 
returns  giving  the  constitution  of  the  board  of  control  in  the  following  cities : 


Albany,  New  fork. 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Boston,  Massacbusets. 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 
Cambridge.  MaasachoBetts. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Chicago,  Illinois. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
I)etroit,  Michigan. 
Dabuque,  Iowa. 
Fort  Wayne,  WiBCoodn. 
Pond  Du  Lac,  Indiana. 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
Lowell,  Massachusetts. 
Louisville,  Kentucky. 
Manchester,  New  Hampshire. 


Madison,  Wisconsin. 
Niles,  Michigan. 
New  Haven,  Connecticut. 
New  Yurk,  New  YorK. 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 
Newark,  New  Jersey. 
Philadelphia,  Pennsvlvanla. 
Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
Rochester,  New  York. 
Salem,  Massachusetts. 
San  Francisco,  Caliibmia. 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
Springfield,  Massachusetts. 
Troy,  New  York. 
Worcester,  Massachusetts. 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 


For  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  wish  to  consult  the  original  rules,  the 
date  and  page  of  the  edition  from  which  the  rule  is  cited  are  ^iven. 

The  following  list  embraces  the  names  of  cities  whose  rules  and  regulations 
were  consulted  in  compiling  the  following  digest  at  the  Department  of  Bducadon : 


Boston,  Massachusetts. 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Bangor,  Maine. 
Buffalo,  New  York. 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Chicago,  Illinois. 
Detroit,  Michigan. 
Dubuque,  Iowa. 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 
Fond  Du  Lac,  Wisconsin. 
Hartford,  Connecticut. 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
Kingston,  New  York. 
Lowell,  Massachusetts. 
Louisville,  Kentucky. 
Madison,  Wisconsin. 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
Manchester,  New  Hampshire. 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 
Newburyport,  Massachusetts. 
Newark,  i^ew  Jersey. 


Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

Niles,  Michigan. 

New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

Norwich,  Connecticut. 

Osweffo,  New  York. 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

Portland,  Maine. 

Rochester,  New  York. 

Rutland,  Vermont. 

San  Francisco,  California.  ' 

Salem,  Massachusetts. 

Sacramento,  California. 

Spring^eld,  Illinois. 

Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Syracuse,  New  York. 

Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 

Troy,  New  York. 

Toledo,  Ohio. 

Washington,  District  of  Colnmbli 

Worcester,  Massaehnsetts. 

WheeUng,  West  Virginia. 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  SCHOOL  BOARDS  IN  CITIES. 

The  foIlowlDg  extracts  from  the  special  acts  or  city  ordinances,  or  returns  of 
committees,  give  the  constitution  of  the  school  board  in  thirty- two  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  United  States. 

The  board  of  public  iosiraction  of  the  eitj  of  Albany  is  composed  of  twelve  membera« 
ODe-ihird  elected  annually  by  the  people,  having  a  president,  and  a  superiutendent,  ana 
secretary.— i4/6aMy,  N,  F..  1867. 

The  board  of  scLool  commissioDers  consists  of  twenty  members,  faaviDg  as  officers  a  pres* 
ident,  treasurer,  secretary,  and  superintendent.  The  commissioners  are  appointed  by  tha 
city  council,  one  being  appointed  for  each  ward. — Bmttimore,  1867. 

Seventy -two  members  compose  the  school  committee,  c^bosen  by  the  people ;  the  term  of 
service  of  one-third  ezpiies  every  year ;  the  mayor  and  president  of  the  common  council  are 
ex  officio  members  ;  also,  the  superintendent  and  secretary. — Dotton^  Maaa,^  1866. 

There  are  fifty-three  members  of  the  board,  appointed  by  the  city  council,  including,  as 
officers,  a  president,  vice-pref»ident,  city  superintendent,  assistant  sugeriutendant,  secretary, 
clerk,  superintendent  of  repairs,  and  a  messenger.^BrooA/yii,  N,  K.,  1867. 

There  are  thirty-six  members  of  the  board,  chosen  by  the  people,  having  a  president,  vice- 
presideut,  corresponding  secietary,  clerk,  superintendent  of  schools,  ana  superintendent  of 
Duildings. — CineiniuUi,  Okiot  18(37. 

There  are  eighteen  members  of  the  board  of  education,  chosen  by  the  common  council, 
and  a  superintendent  of  the  public  schools. — CkicagOf  lU.,  1866. 

There  are  eleven  members  in  the  board,  one  in  each  ward,  appointed  by  the  common 
council,  and  a  superintendeut  of  instruction  — CUvtlamd.  Ohio^  1866. 

Twenty  members  compose  the  board,  two  being  chosen  in  each  ward  by  the  people,  having 
as  c>fficer8  a  president,  superintendent,  and  secretary,  and  a  treasurer. — Dttroit^  dtich  ,  186oip 

There  are  seven  members,  with  president,  vice-president,  secretary,  treasurer,  aud  thret 
directors. — Dabugme,  iowa^  1867. 

There  ai«  thirty-eight  members  of  the  board,  who  elect  a  superintendent — FoH  IPnyas, 
Jmd„  1866 

There  are  twelve  members,  having  a  president  and  clerk ;  the  rest  are  called  commission- 
eiB. — Fond  dm  Lac,  tVis.,  1H67. 

The  board  of  trustees  consists  of  three  members ;  there  is  a  superintendent  chosen  annu- 
ally by  the  board,  and  there  are  also  eighteen  school  visitors.  The  superintendent  is  also 
secretary. — ImdianapoliSf  Ind.,  1867. 

There  are  fifteen  members,  one-third  chosen  annually  by  the  people,  and  the  mayor  and 
president  of  common  council,  ex  offieiit.  There  is  a  superintenaent  chosen  annually  by  tha 
board. — LoweU^  Mass  ,  1867. 

Twenty-eight  members,  including  the  president,  vice-president,  secretary,  and  superin- 
tendeut.— LouismlUj  Ky,^  1867. 

There  are  ten  members  of  the  board,  including  the  chairman  and  clerk.  There  is  also  a 
anperintendent. — JUaneh^ter,  N.  //.,  1865,  p.  30. 

The  board  consists  of  eight  members,  including  the  mayor  — Madison,  Wis.,  167,  p,  2. 

Nine  members  compose  the  board,  one-third  of  whom  are  chosen  by  the  people  annually. 
Thev  elect  two  paid  officers,  a  superintendent  and  secretary. — New  haven.  Coma,,  1865. 

The  board  of  education  consists  of  twenty  one  members,  three  members  being  residents 
of  each  of  the  seven  school  districts  into  which  the  city  is  divided.  One  member  for  each 
district  is  chosen  bv  the  people  at  every  charter  election,  aud  serves  three  years.  For  the 
administration  of  the  schools  the  board  appoints  the  following  officers:  one  clerk  and  treas- 
urer, one  auditor,  seven  sssistant  clerks,  one  city  superintendent  of  schosls,  five  assistant 
auperintendents,  one  clerk  to  city  superintendent,  une  superintendent  of  buildings  and 
repairs,  one  assistant  to  the  same,  one  engineer,  one  inspector  of  iuel,  one  porter,  and  one 
messenger. — New  York,  1867. 

There  are  twenty-eight  members  of  the  board  of  school  directors,  chosen  by  the  city  coun- 
cil* including  the  superintendent,  secretary,  sergeant-at-arms,  aud  a  librarian. — New  Orleans, 
La^  1867. 

The  board  of  education  consists  of  twenty-six  members,  two  for  each  ward,  and  is 
organized  annually,  on  the  Wednesday  following  the  first  Tuesday  in  January,  by  the 
choice  of  a  president,  secretary,  city  superintendent,  and  messenger. — Newark,  N.  J.,  1864. 

The  board  consists  of  six  members. — Nites,  Mich.,  1865. 

The  board  of  controllers  consists  of  twenty-eight  members,  one  member  representing  each 
section  into  which  the  city  is  divided  for  school  purposes,  appointed  by  the  judges  of  the 
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court  of  common  pleas  and  the  judges  of  the  district  court  for  the  city  and  county  of  Phila- 
delphia, to  serve  each  for  throe  years,  and  one-third  to  go  out  annually.  The  officers  ot  the 
board  are  a  president  and  secretary  and  assistant  secretary.  Beside  the  controllers^  there  are 
36:t  directors  in  the  school  sections  elected  by  the  legal  voters  annnally,  who  have  the  local 
management  of  the  school  in  their  several  sections. — PhUat/dpkia^  1867. 

The  school  committee,  or  boaid  of  education,  consif^ts  of  fort^'^five  members  elected  by  the 
people  annually  for  three  years,  two  going  out  of  office  and  two  taking  their  places  anna- 
ally. — Providence,  R,  /.,  1866. 

There  are  fourteen  members  of  the  board,  styled  commissioners.  A  superintendent  ii 
annually  chosen  by  the  board. — Rochester ,  N,  F.,  1867. 

The  mayor  shall  be  chairman  of  the  board,  and,  in  his  absence,  the  president  of  the  com- 
mon council  or  the  chairman  of  one  of  the  visiting  committees.  A  secretary  is  also  appointed, 
who  holds  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  board.  Tne  city  messenger  is  messenger  of  tne  board. 
There  is  also  a  superintendent  chosen  annually. — Salam,  Mosm.,  J 866. 

The  board  of  education  consists  of  twelve  members,  one  from  each  district  or  ward  into 
which  the  city  is  divided,  and  the  administration  of  the  rules  is  committed  to  special  com- 
mittees and  a  superintendent. — San  Franeueo,  1866. 

The  officers  are  a  president,  vtce*president,  secretary,  treasurer,  attorney,  saperintendent, 
and  bailifi;  twenty  directors,  two  in  each  ward. — Si,  Louts,  Mo.,  1866. 

There  are  nine  members  of  the  school  committee,  chosen  by  the  people ;  there  is  a  soper- 
intetident. — Sprinji^ld,  Jtfass.,  1867. 

The  board  of  education  consists  of  the  two  commissioners  of  common  schools  in  each  of 
the  ten  wards  of  the  ci^,  chosen  by  the  common  oouncil.  They  appoint  a  superintendent. — 
Troff,  N.  r.,  1866. 

The  board  is  composed  of  twenty-four  members,  one-third  chosen  annnally  by  the  people. 
The  mayor  of  the  city  is  ex  officio  president  of  the  board.  A  secretary  is  elected  annnally, 
who  shall  be  a  prudential  committee  for  all  schools.  There  is  a  superintendent. — WorctMter, 
Mass.,  1867,  yr.  5. 

Twelve  trustees  compose  the  board,  three  residing  in  each  of  the  four  districts,  ^>p<rinted 
by  the  city  council.    The  mayor  is  ex  ofido  president. — Wa$kingUm^  />.  C,  1868. 

In  nearly  all  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States,  where  a  system  of 
public  schools  is  in  efficient  operation,  the  administration  of  the  rales  and  rega- 
latioDS  is  committed  to  a  superintendent,  and  in  several  of  the  largest  ciUea 
assistants  have  been  found  necessary.  The  cocipcnsation  allofi'ed  showa  the 
value  put  on  their  serrises. 


KUIES  AND  REGULATIONS  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


ABSENCE  OF  TEACHERS. 

When  a  teacher  is  absent  and  a  temporary  teacher  is  required,  the  sum  paid  the  temporary 
teacher  shall  be  withdrawn  from  the  salary  of  the  absentee,  unless  the  board  shall  order  an 
allowance  to  be  made. — Bottan^  Mass,,  1866,  p.  35. 

The  principal  of  each  school  shall  return  to  the  office  of  the  board  of  education,  not  later 
than  10  o*clock  a.  m.  of  the  last  day  of  each  school  month,  a  \\>t  of  the  absences  of  each 
regular  teacher  connected  with  the  school ;  and  if  tH^absences  are  not  consecutive,  must 
give  the  dates  thereof,  the  names  of  the  substitutes  who  filled  the  vacancies,  and  of  the  toacb* 
ers  whose  places  they  filled. — CkieagOy  lU.^  1866,  p.  170. 

No  teacher  shall  be  absent  except  trom  personal  sickness,  without  furnishing  a  substitute 
satisfactory  to  the  local  trustees,  nor  more  than  three  days  without  permission  front  the 
board,  nor  shall  pay  be  allowed  for  the  time  of  absence  without  an  order  from  the*  board. 
Teachers  abt^ent  from  meetings  called  by  the  appointment  of  the  board  or  by  the  superintend- 
ent must  report  their  delinquency  on  the  succeeding  Monday. — Ctndwitatt,  Ohio,  J 867, 
p.  141. 

Absence  of  a  teacher  for  half  a  day,  except  for  sickness,  without  permission  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  board,  shall  subject  such  teacher  to  discbarp^e.— DitAn^iie,  Iowa,  1 807,  p.  511. 

Whenever  a  teacher  is  abst  nt  he  must  notify  the  superintendent  immediately.  No  substt- 
tnte  shall  be  employed  more  than  one  day  without  the  express  approbation  of  the  superin- 
tendent The  wafi^es  of  the  substitute  are  deducted  from  the  pay  of  the  teacher,  and  if  a 
teacher  is  absent  three  weeks  his  wnges  are  forfeited. — New  HaveUf  Conn.^  J865,  ».  8. 

Any  teacher  expecting  to  be  absent  should  send  notice  to  the  principal  before  ttie  opening 
of  the  school  for  the  day,  that  a  supernumerary  may  be  supplied  for  the  time.  Teachers 
absent  three  days  without  satisfactory  cause  will  be  considered  as  having  resigned.  No 
teacher  shall  receive  pay  as  teacher  when  absent  unless  by  resolution  of  the  board. — New 
Orleans,  La.,  18(57,  p.  J9. 

A  report  of  absence  shall  be  made  to  the  board  at  the  close  of  each  term,  and  the  amount 
of  time  lost  shall  be  deducted  from  the  service  for  the  term.^ Oswego,  iV.  K,  ]8()2,  p.  93. 

If  a  teacher  is  absent  for  any  cause  except  sickness  without  permission  of  the  commis- 
sioner of  the  ward,  or  of  the  president  or  clerk  of  the  board,  a  deduction  shall  be  made  from 
hid  salary  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  absence ;  and  no  commissioner  shall  give  permis- 
sion tor  any  teacher  to  be  absent  more  than  three  days  except  in  case  of  sickness. — Troy, 
N.  K.  I8lil),  p,  100. 

No  teacher  shall  be  absent  without  the  permission  of  at  least  one  member  of  the  sub-board 
except  in  case  of  sickness  or  the  presence  of  contaginus  disease  in  the  family,  which  shall 
be  forthwith  communicated  to  the  sub«board  and  specified  in  the  monthly  report. —  Washing' 
ion,  D.  C,  1807,  p,  IU7. 

ABSENCE  OF  PUPILS. 

Whenever  a  pupil  is  absent,  the  teacher  shall  immediately  ascertain  the  reason :  and  if  the 
absence  is  not  satiKfactorily  explained  the  pupil  may  be  suspended,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Bub-commiitee,—  Albanif,  N,  K,  1807. 

N<^  pupil  shall  be  allowed  to  be  absent  anv  part  of  the  regular  school  hours  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  instruction  or  taking  lessons  of  any  kind  elsewhere.  Pupils  detained  at  home 
must,  on  returning  to  school,  bring  an  excuse  for  such  detention. — Boston,  Mass.,  1860, ;».  39. 

No  pupil  shall  be  absent  from  the  public  schools  to  receive  instruction  elsewhere  without 
the  consent  of  the  sub -committee  having  charge  of  the  school. — Cambridge,  Mass.,  i860, 
^.19. 

The  rules  in  Chicago  are  nearly  the  same  as  in  Cincinnati ;  but  the  teachers  may  send  at 
ODce  to  a  parent  or  guardian  for  an  excuse  for  any  absence,  or  he  may  delay  to  send  till  the 
next  session  of  the  dav ;  but  no  pupil  shall  be  sent  for  such  excuse  when  the  weather  would 
cause  an  exposure  of  health,  nor  when  he  would  thereby  be  absent  himself  from  any  recita- 
tion of  his  class. — Chufifo,  III.,  1800,  pp.  170-*77. 

If  it  shall  have  been  the  sickuesof  the  pupil,  or  necessary  attendance  upon  a  sick  member 
of  the  family,  or  if  there  have  been  a  death  in  the  family  which  caused  the  absence,  it  shall 
be  excused.— Ctairtaiutfc,  O.,  1807,  pp.  140-*47. 

Auy  pupil  absent  trom  a  regular  examination  without  a  satisfactonr  excuse  shall  be  sus- 
pend^, and  uot  allowed  to  return  to  the  school  without  permission  of  the  board  or  the  super- 
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inteodent.  A  pupil  inay  also  be  suspended  for  absence  more  than  three  half  dajs  in  a 
month  without  a  satisfactoiy  excuse  to  the  teacher  until  the  next  term,  unless  readmitted  bj 
the  superint indent  or  the  board. — CUtelandy  Ohto^  18(36,  pp,  118~'i9. 

In  case  of  absence  a  satisfactory  excuse  must  be  given  to  the  teacher,  or  he  maj  detain  the 
pupil  after  school  hours,  or  subject  the  pupil  to  such  other  penally  as  the  superintendent  or 
couimiitee  may  deem  proper.  Any  pupil  aD8<*nt  live  days  during:  a  quarter  without  notifying 
hiH  teacher  beforehand  lorfeits  his  desk  for  the  remainder  of  the  quarter. — Columbutf  O., 
1848,  p.  16. 

Any  pupil  absent  six  half  days  in  four  consecutive  weeks  forfeita  his  seat ;  also  for  absence 
from  a  reg:nlar  examination. —  Detroit,  Mtck.,  1866,  ;ip  W3>'4. 

Any  pu{.il  absent  five  hours  in  any  single  week,  without  reasonable  excuse,  may  be  dis 
mi88ed  for  the  remainder  of  the  term,  at  the  discretion  of  the  board  — Dubuque^  l*nea,  1867, 
p.  6U. 

Ji^very  scholar  in  the  high  or  grammar  schools  ab^^ent  six  half  days  in  a  term,  and  every 
one  in  the  iiitermediute  school:)  absent  six  half  days  in  four  consfcutive  weeks,  or  in  the 
primary  eight  tin>e8  in  four  consecutive  weeks,  without  a  saiisiactory  excuse,  forfeita  his 
seat  in  school. — Fwid  du  Lac,  ff  t«.,  1807,  v.  38. 

Any  pupil  in  the  high  school  or  in^  mediate  department  absent  six  half  days  in  four  consec- 
utive weeks  without  a  valid  excuse,  also  any  pupil  in  the  primaiy  department  absent  eight 
half  days  in  tlie  same  time  without  excuse,  shall  be  suspended  fr«  m  school  and  remain  so  sus- 
pended till  satinfactory  assurance  is  given  that  the  attendance  will  be  regular  thereafter.  The 
jule  fur  reporting  absences  is  the  tsan.eas  thatoY  Cincinnati. — Indianapolis,  Ind.,  ]e*67,  p.  76. 

Every  pupil  absent  two  half  days  in  the  academic  department,  iour  in  the  senior  and 
junior,  or  seven  in  the  primary,  in  seven  consecutive  weeks,  without  satisfactory  reason, 
may  be  suspended. — Kingston,  N,  Y.,  1865,  0.  26. 

In  all  catses  of  absence  pupils  must,  on  their  return,  bring  an  excuse  in  writing,  (rom 
parent  or  guardian,  with  good  reasons  for  such  absence. — At/eir,  JUich  ,  1865,^.30. 

1  euchers  must  require  an  excuse  for  all  cases  of  absence,  from  the  parent  or  guardian  of 
the  pupil,  in  writing  or  in  peison;  the  pupil  may  be  suspended  for  ten  cases  of  absence  or 
tardiness,  unexcused ;  and  no  excuse  except  for  sickness  or  some  equally  imperative  neces- 
sitv  shall  be  received. — A'<tr  Haten,  Ct.,  1805,  p,  6. 

Two  da^s'  absence  in  a  week,  or  four  duyx*  absence  in  a  month,  without  a  written  excuae 
from  the  parent  or  guardian,  'satisfactory  to  the  teacher,  renders  the  delinquent  liable  to  soa- 
peUKiou. — A'ttc  Orltans,  La.,  18(j7, /».  23. 

Absence  five  consecutive  days  may  cause  suspension. — Neitbvryport,  Mass.,  1866,  p.  15. 

Absence  to  the  amount  of  three  school  days  in  one  term,  not  certified  by  the  teacher, 
parent,  or  guardian,  cither  in  person  or  by  note,  as  necessary  and  unavoidable,  shall  forfeit 
the  right  ot  a  seat  in  the  school  without  a  written  permit  to  retain  it  from  the  secretary,  or 
one  of  the  ward  committee  in  which  the  pupil  resides,  and  three  cases  of  tardiness  shall  be 
treated  as  equivalent  to  one  day's  absence.  Severe  indisposition  in  the  family,  or  sickness 
of  the  pupil,  or  some  pressing  emergency,  shall  be  considered  the  only  legitimate  excoaes 
for  absence. — Osteego,  A.  Y.,  Jt62,  p.  1)6. 

All  pupils  are  required  to  be  regular  in  their  daily  attendance.  Every  pupil  must  bring  a 
written  excuse  for  any  absence,  satisi'aetory  to  the  teacher ;  but  it  any  pupil  is  absent  five 
half  days  in  four  consecutive  weeks,  or  shall  not  attend  the  quarterly  examination  of  hia 
school,  he  shall  not  return  without  a  written  permit  from  the  superintendent. — Protidemcc, 
H.  /.,  1863,  pp.  38-'9. 

Absence  three  half  days  in  the  Free  Academy,  six  in  the  grammar  and  intermediate 
schools,  and  eight  in  the  primary  schools,  during  four  consecutive  weeks,  except  for  satis- 
factory reasons,  forfeits  the  seat. — Rochesttr,  N.  Y.,  1867,  p.  95. 

In  every  case  of  absence,  a  written  excuse  or  personal  explanation,  stating  the  cause 
thereof,  is  required  of  the  parent  or  guardian. — SaUm,  Mass*,  1866,  p.  25. 

Pupils  are  rcouired  to  be  punctual  in  attendance,  and  to  bring  written  excuses  from  their 
parents  or  guardians  for  absence. — San  Francisco,  Col.,  18()1. 

Sickness  or  some  uigent  necessity  is  the  only  legitimate  excuse  for  absence  from  schooL 
No  pupil  may  be  absent  to  take  lessons  elsewhere. — St.  Louis,  Mo.,  J 866. 

Any  pupil  having  been  absent  must  bring  to  his  teacher  a  written  excuse  from  hia  parent 
or  guardian,  and  any  one  absent  from  the  annual  examiuation  forfeits  hia  aeaU — ^rimgjuld, 
UL,  IH67,  pp.  63-'4. 

Pupils  must  be  regular  in  their  attendance,  and  any  scholar  absent  from  a  regular  exam- 
ination without  the  permission  of  the  teacher,  and  who  does  not  furnish  a  satisfiactory  excuse 
therefor,  shall  not  return  to  the  school  without  the  permission  of  the  commissioners  of  ihe 
ward  in  which  the  sabooi  is  located. — Tro^,  N,  Y.,  Id66,  p.  %. 

Sickness  or  some  pressing  emergency  is  the  only  legitimate  excuse  for  absence. — Tsttb 
Haute,  Ittd.,  1867,  p.  25. 

Absence  four  days  in  a  month,  unless  for  sickness  or  the  presence  of  a  contagious  disease 
in  the  family,  (of  which  the  teacher  must  be  informed  before  the  end  of  the  fourth  day,)  or 
unless  authorized  by  a  trustee  in  writings  subjects  the  pupil  to  forfeiture  of  his  seat. —  tFask' 
ington,  D.  C,  1867,  pp.  109-10. 

Necessity  alone  can  justify  absence.  Sickness,  domestic  affliction,  and  absence  from  town 
are  regarded  as  the  only  legitimate  causes  of  absence. — iVorustir,  Afosi.,  1867,  j».  19. 
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ACCOimTS. 

The  finance  committee  audit  all  aocountH,  and  if  a  majority  approve,  order  them  to  be 
paid.-  Brooklpt,  N.  Y„  JdGO,  p.  )6. 

The  bills  approved  bj  the  auditing  committee  shall  be  regarded  as  approved  by  the 
board.— :;A»ca^o,  ilL,  1866,  p.  15i>. 

All  accounts  shall  be  audited  by  the  committee  on  claims  before  being  acted  upon  by  the 
board,  except  salaries. — Cincinnati^  O.,  1867,  p.  118. 

All  accounts  of  the  board  of  twenty  dollars  or  over  shall  be  audited  in  duplicate,  one  to 
be  left  with  the  secretary,  entered  in  his  books  and  filed ;  the  other  atmexed  to  the  warrant 
drawn  therefor  and  presented  to  the  treasurer,  who  compares  it  with  the  warrant,  and  when 
paid  files  it  as  his  voucher. — Detroit,  Mich,,  1866,  p,  13. 

The  committee  on  accounts  examine  all  bills,  and  approve  the  same  if  correct,  being  first 
certified  by  the  superintendent  or  a  sub-committee,  and  presented  to  the  secretary  one  week 
before  the  end  of  the  term.— Loioe^/,  Mass,,  1867,  p.  7. 

The  committee  on  accounts  must  report  all  bills  to  the  board  for  final  action. — Manchetttr, 
N.  «.,  1865,  ;».  5. 

The  committee  on  account^!  receive  and  audit  all  demands  against  the  board,  prepare  and 
report  estimates  for  appropriations,  together  with  the  manner  in  which  the  sums  recommended 
should  be  appropriated. — Oswego,  N.  F.,  186^,  p.  90. 

The  committee  on  accounts  consists  of  two  members,  who,  if  they  find  the  accounts  correct, 
audit  them  and  certify  the  same,  and  report  their  examination  of  accounts  at  each  regular 
quarterly  meetiog  of  the  general  committee.  No  account  is  to  be  allowed  which  is  not 
audited  and  certified. — Providence,  R.  /.,  1848,  p,  38. 

The  committee  on  aocouuts  and  expenses  reports  an  estimate  for  the  year  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  July,  and  makes  an  examination  quarterly  of  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer,  re- 
porting the  amount  of  the  bills  paid,  and  for  what  purpose,  and  has  control  of  the  incidental 
expenses  of  the  board. — fVashington,  D.  C,  1867,  ;».  103.  , 

ADDRESSES. 

visitors  are  requested  not  to  address  pupils  in  the  schools,  unless  invited  by  the  principal 
or  school  officers. — Newark,  N,  J.,  18G4. 

No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  address  any  school,  at  any  public  examination,  except  the 
teachers,  superintendent,  and  members  of  the  comimttee.—  Provide  nee,  H.  /.,  J^63,  p,41, 

Washington's  Farewell  Address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  must  bo  read  in  the 
grammar  and  high  schools  on  the  21st  day  of  February,  annually. — Boston,  1866,  p,  41. 

ADMISSION. 

All  children  living  within  the  limits  of  the  city,  not  otherwise  disqualifi*  d,  and  who  are 
upwards  of  five  years  of  age,  may  attend  the  public  schools. — Boston,  Mass.,  Iri6\y,  p,  ^38. 

Pupils  in  all  respects  qualified  may  be  admitted  to  the  primary  schools  by  applying  to  the 
teachers  of  the  scbools  to  which  they  belong.  A  uniform  grade  of  prufici^ncy  in  the  prim- 
ary studies  is  required  for  admission  to  the  grammar  schools. — Cambridge,  Mass.,  1^66,^.  *^0. 

Children  of  residents  of  the  city,  not  otherwise  disqualified,  who  are  upwards  uf  six  years 
of  age,  may  attend  the  public  schools ,  but  no  child  whose  residence  is  not  in  the  city,  or 
who  is  only  a  temporary  resident  in  it  for  the  purpose  of  attending  school,  shall  be  received 
or  retained  in  any  school. — Chicago,  III.,  1866,  p.  173. 

None  but  b<ina  fide  residents  shall  be  admitted  to  the  schools  free ;  but  children  of  non- 
lesideuts  may  be  admitted  on  paying  a  fee  in  advance,  when  their  admission  will  not  preju- 
dice the  schools.  No  children  under  six  years  of  age  shall  attend  any  common  school. — 
C*ncim-ati,  Ohio,  1867,  pp,  144-V). 

Pupils  may  be  admitted  to  such  departments  of  the  schools  as  they  are  qualified  to  enter, 
bat  not  later  than  three  weeks  after  the  commencement  of  a  term,  unless  qualified  to  enter 
classes  already  organised.  They  must  be  twelve  years  old  to  enter  the  high  schiH>l  and  have 
a  certificate  of  a  good  moral  character.  The  president  and  four  members  of  the  board,  the 
snperintendeut.  and  the  principal  of  the  high  school  constitute  the  committee  of  examination 
for  admission  to  the  high  school. — Detroit,  Mich.,  1867,  p  68. 

Pupils  must  be  twelve  years  of  age,  of  good  morul  character,  and  residents  of  the  city,  to 
be  admitted  to  the  high  school. — DuJtuqme,  Iowa,  1867,  p.  6J. 

No  child  under  five  admitted  to  a  primary  school.  For  admission  to  a  grammar  school  a 
certificate  of  qualification  must  be  given  from  the  superintendent;  for  admission  to  the  high 
school  every  candidate  must  be  twelve  years  of  age  and  have  a  certificate  from  the  principal 
of  his  last  school  of  good  moral  character. — LowiU,  Mass,,  1867, f p.  27,28,29. 

Ail  residents  of  the  city  are  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  public  schools ;  but  no  pupil  is 
admitted  under  six  years  of  age. — Louisville,  Ky,,  1867,  p,  88. 

The  applicaat  must  be  twelve  years  of  age  to  enter  the  high  schools. — LotdsvMe^  Mif*, 
1867,  p.  73.  • 
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A  child  must  be  five  years  of  age  for  admiMion. — Madiaom^  Wi$.<,  1867,  p,  22. 

Aoj  child  four  years  of  age  may  enter  a  primary  Bchoul. — Manehester^  N,  //.,  1865,  p.  23. 

The  public  free  schools  are  free  only  to  those  children  who^e  parents  reside  within  the  dia* 
trict;  Ijut  under  certain  circumstances  the  board  may  admit  otheis. — New  Havtn,  Ctmn., 
1855,  p.  4. 

Pupils  may  be  admitted  to  the  schools  on  Mondays, 'between  9  and  10  a.  m.,  on  applica- 
tion to  the  principals  at  the  respective  school -houses,  but  they  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
parent  or  guardian  and  give  satisfactory  evidence  that  ihey  are  six  years  of  age  and  free  from 
any  contagious  disease;  and  they  can  only  be  admitted  to  the  school  in  the  oistrict  in  which 
they  reside.  No  pupil  shall  bo  admitted  after  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  no  one  ^hall  enter  the 
high  school  without  a  satisfactory  examination  — Ntw  Oritant^  La.,  18^7,  pp.  21 -'2. 

No  child  shall  be  admitted  to  a  primary  school  under  6ve  years  of  age,  nor  to  any  inter- 
mediate or  grammar  f^chool  unless  regularly  tram>fened  or  tound  Qualified  on  examination, 
except  by  permit  trom  the  superintendent.  None  but  pupils  from  the  grammar  schvols  shall 
be  aamitted  to  the  high  school,  except  when  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number  in  the  g^mmar 
school  qualified  f«>r  admission  to  the  high  school. — Provtdenre^  l{.  /.,  1663,  p.  38. 

None  uuder  five  nor  over  twenty-one  yearsi  of  age  can  be  admitted  to  any  schools,  and  they 
must  be  residents  — Hoche$ter,  A*.  F.,  18(37,  p,  92. 

No  pupil  can  be  admitted  to  the  giaded  school  whose  residence  is  ontof  the  district  except 
by  the  payment  of  a  tuition  fee  as  prescribed.  No  child  admitted  to  the  primary  school 
under  four  years  ot  nge. — Rutland^  Ft.,  18C7,  p.  17. 

No  child  admitted  for  the  first  time  unless  accompanied  by  the  parent  or  guardian,  who 
must  prove  that  the  child  is  seven  years  of  age,  nor  unless  vacancies  exist  after  older  chil- 
dren arc  aeci^mmodated. — St.  Louis,  Mo,^  1866. 

No  |)upil  under  six  years  of  age  shall  be  admitted  to  the  schools,  nor  enter  a  ward  school 
ont  of  the  ward  to  which  he  belongs,  without  a  permit  from  the  superintendent. — ifpringfieidf 
i//.,]8G7,p.(33. 

No  pupil  8hall  be  received  into  any  public  school  under  the  age  of  five  years. — San  Fnca- 
ctsro.  Col  ^  \SR\. 

All  resident  adults  or  children  not  under  six  years  of  age,  unless  afflicted  with  some  con- 
tagiius  dittcase,  shall  be  admitted. —  Terre  Haute,  Ind,,  IbG?,  p.  20. 

All  white  childn-n  between  the  ages  of  six  and  seventeen  may  be  admitted  into  the  schools 
on  application  to  a  trustee  of  the  district,  and  the  admissions  shall  be  in  the  following  order: 
first,  pupils  who  were  such  at  the  close  of  the  last  year  ;  second,  transfers  from  other  schools; 
third,  applicants  in  the  order  of  their  applications. — Washington,  D.  C.  1BG7,  p.  104. 

Pupils  must  not  be  less  than  five  years  of  age  when  first  admitted. —  Worutttr,  Mass,,  1867. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

No  person  whatever  shall  read  to  the  pupils  of  any  school,  or  post  upon  the  walls  of  any 
school  building  or  fences  of  the  same*  any  advertisement. — Boston,  Mai^s,,  1806,  p.  37. 

No  person  shall  read  any  advertisement  to  the  pupils  of  any  school. — Cambridge,  jtfasa., 
]8(Hi,  p.  19. 

Same  as  Indianapolis  substantially,  except  that  not  even  the  consent  of  the  superintendent 
can  be  given  ;  nor  shall  teachers  permit  books,  tracts,  or  other  publications  to  be  distributed 
in  the  schools.— CAmo^o,  iU  ,  ldo7,  p  172. 

Proprietors  or  agents  ot  public  exhibitions  are  prohibited  from  causing  said  exhibitions  to 
be  published  in  the  hchools  without  the  consent  ot  the  board. — Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1807,  p.  151. 

No  teacher  shall  permit  any  of  his  or  her  time,  or  that  of  the  school,  to  be  occupied  in 
school  hours  by  lecturers  or  exhibitions,  except  by  permission  of  the  board  or  superinten- 
dent.—C7rvr///fi</,  Ohio,  186G,  p.  117. 

Teachers  hhail  not  aid  in  or  permit,  without  the  consent  of  the  president  or  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  schools,  the  circulation  in  the  schools  of  any  nand-biils.  placards,  pro- 
grammes, or  other  notices  not  directly  connected  with  the  school  business. — Detroit,  AftcA., 
1866,  p,  31. 

No  teacher  shall  read  or  distribute  any  advertisement,  nor  allow  any  advertisement  to  be 
read  or  distributed  in  any  of  the  public  schools ;  nor  shall  any  agent  or  other  person  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  school  premises  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  or  announcing  in  any  man- 
ner any  public  entertainment,  without  the  consent  of  the  superintendent  — Indiannpolis, 
ind,  1807,/!.  74 

Advertisements  shall  not  heaven  in  school. — Loteell,  Mass,,  1867,  p.  2t. 

No  one  shall  be  allowed  to  give  public  notices  on  the  school  premises  without  the  consent 
of  the  committee  on  schools. — New  Haven,  Conn.,  1865,  p.  7. 

No  person  shall  read  to  pupils,  or  post  on  the  walls  of  school  buildings  or  on  the  fences 
thereof,  any  advertisement. — Newport,  R.  /,  I860,  p,  3. 

No  advertisement  to  be  read  in  school. — Ntles,  Mtek,,  1865,  p.  29. 

No  person  shall  read  any  advertisement  to  a  school,  or  post  one  on  the  walls  of  a  room.— 
NewOuryport,  Mass.,  1866,;?.  15. 

No  teacher  shall  read  or  distribute,  or  allow  to  be  read  or  distributed,  any  advertisement  in 
any  public  iohool^RnUand,  n.,  1867,  p,2U. 
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No  person  flhikU,  wHbont  the  permiraion  of  the  raperintendent  of  schoob,  enter  any  school 
to  reau  or  distribnte  any  adyertisemeot,  or  give  any  notice  in  any  way  to  the  pupils  of  any 
Khiiol. — StiUm^  Jf«««.,  Iti66,  p.  27. 

No  teacher  shall  read  nor  allow  to  be  read  any  advertisement,  nor  allow  any  advertisement 
to  be  distributed  in  school  or  on  the  school  premises,  and  no  agent  shall  be  allowed  to.an,- 
nounceany  pnblic  entertainment — Springfield,  lU.^  1^67,  p  6^. 

The  Washington  rale  is  the  same  as  that  of  Boston.— ffVisAiM^lon,  D.  C,  1367,  p.  106. 

APPARATUS, 

The  superintendent  shall  see  to  the  repair  of  damaged  apparatus,  to  whom  application 
mnst  be  made  for  that  purpose. — Boston,  Mass.,  1866,  pp.  \2,  28. 

The  imme^liate  care  of  the  apparatus  shall  be  intrusted  to  the  teachers  respectively.— 
Clevtland,  Ohio,  1866,  p.  116. 

The  teachers  shall  take  daily  care  of  the  apparatus  of  their  schools.  Any  child  who 
injures  apparatus  shall  be  liable  for  the  damage  in  full. — Pratidence,  R.  L,  1863,  pp.  34,  38. 

ATTENDANCE. 

No  child  whose  residence  is  not  in  the  city,  or  who  has  only  a  temporary  residence  in  it 
for  the  piirpoHO  of  atteodlug  the  public  schools,  shall  be  received  into  any  school  without 
the  consent  of  the  district  committee. — Boston,  Mass.^  J8(k>,  p  3d. 

Each  teacher  shall  keep  a  daily  register  of  the  name,  age,  and  attendance  of  all  the  pupils 
in  his  or  her  school. — Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1867,  p.  HiU. 

Pupils  must  atteud  school  in  the  district  where  they  reside,  without  a  written  permit  of 
the  suprrintendfnt ;  when  enrolled  in  one  school  tbey  shall  not  change  to  another  in  the 
same  term  without  a  like  permit. — Dttrott,  Mich.,  Ib66,  p.  25. 

All  pupils  arc  requiied  to  be  punctual  and  regular  in  attendance. — Dnbuqwt,  Iowa,  1867, 
p,  60. 

All  rcHident  children  between  six  and  twenty-one  may  attend  the  schools. —i'ori  IVaymt, 
Ind.,  186ti,  p.  8 

No  »icholar  shall  attend  the  high  school  more  than  four  years,  except  by  a  \oU*  of  the 
board. — Lowell,  Mass.,  lt;67,  p.  31. 

Pupils  shall  atteud  school  in  their  own  districts,  except  such  as  are  allowed  to  attend 
others  under  the  rules. — Manchester,  N.  H.,  1&6r>,  p.  J  6. 

No  pupil  admitted  under  four  years  of  age,  nor  out  of  his  own  district,  without  ihe  con- 
sent of  the  superintendent,  who  may  give  permission  only  when  there  are  vacaut  .soats.— 
MUvcauktt,  IVts.,  Ibb7,p.  77. 

No  noD-resident  of  a  district  shall  attend  school  within  it  without  permission  of  the  board. — 
Niles,  Michigan,  1866,  0.  30.  ' 

Teachers  must  exert  tnemlelves  to  secure  constant  attendance. — Nnoburyport,  Muss,,  1866* 
p.  11. 

Pupils  must  attend  the  school  established  in  the  local  district  where  they  resitJe.  and  if 
they  wish  to  atteud  auother  school  by  reason  of  a  change  of  residence,  they  must  have  a 
certificate  from  their  former  teacner  stating  tho  cause  oi  the  transfer. — Neie  OtU  ns.  La., 
1867.  p.  22. 

The  superintendent  shall  exert  his  personal,  influence  with  teachers,  parents,  and  pupils 
to  secure  as  geueral  and  regular  atteudance  as  possible.  The  teachers  shall  make  a  report 
in  wiitiug,  one  week  before  the  close  of  each  term,  stating  the  average  attendance. — l*rovi' 
df4r4!,  li.  / ,  1863,  pp.  32,  36,  38. 

No  pupil  resident  of  one  section  can  attend  a  school  in  another  section  without  tlie  consent 
of  one  director  in  his  own  section,  but  he  may  apply  for  admission  to  the  school  nearest  his 
own  re>idouce. — Philadelphia,  f'eji».,'1866.  p.  33o. 

£vety  tiacher  having  satisfactory  evidence  that  a  scholar  has  ceased  to  attend  school 
•hall  strike  his  name  from  the  roll. — Springfield,  III.,  1867,  pp.  63,  65. 

ASSISTANT  TEACHERS. 

The  regulations  of  the  principal  are  to  be  obeyed  by  assistants  where  they  do  not  conflict 
with  the  lules  of  the  hom.^  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Iti67. 

There  are  head  assistants  in  the  boston  schools  ranking  below  the  masters,  sub- masters, 
and  UAhers.  and  assistants  also  Ail  instructors  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  hoM  their 
offices  one  year,  unless  removed  by  the  hoaxd.— Uobton,  Mass.,  1866,  pp.  2;^  n[i, 

Assiatants  are  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  principal  in  the  boys'  grammar  scIio'mh  in  all 
matterH  belonging  to  the  schools  which  do  not  conflict  with  the  regulations  or  I  *>•  laws  of 
the  hiftktd.'-Hfoo/Ufn,  N.  Y.,  1860,  p.  24. 

In  the  high  school  there  shall  be  as  many  assistants  as  may  be  necessary ;  iu  th^  gram* 
mar  schools,  when  the  number  exceeds  sixty,  one  assistant  shall  be  appointed,  ami  an  addi* 
tional  assistant  for  eveiy  additional  number  of  fifty ;  in  the  primary  schools,  when  tua-niun* 
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ber  amomsts  to  eighty,  aa  asaSstaat  shall  be  appointed,  and  an  additional  aa«istaat  wbee 
there  are  sixty  above  that  nnmber.    Bat  the  aveimge  daily  attendaooe  for  four  weeks  pre 
ceding  any  appointment  must  be  ninety  per  cent  at  least  of  the  number  raqoixed. — €«■• 
bridge,  Mass.,  1B66,  p,  19. 

Tfae  head  assistant  shall  have  charf^  of  snch  classes  in  the  master's  division  as  he  may 
designate ;  also,  of  the  records  of  the  school,  under  the  supervision  of  the  principal,  and 
perfunn  tfae  clerical  work  generally .-—CAtcaifo,  liL,  1^66,  p.  i66. 

In  the  intermediate  and  district  schools  of  Cincinnati  one  male  assistant  is  allowed;  and 
also,  in  the  schools  where  German  is  taught,  one  male  assiittant  for  that  department:  and 
one  female  assintunt  for  every  forty-eight  pupils  iu  the  average  daily  attendance  above  the 
forty-eight  pupils  of  the  first  English  male  assistant.— Ctactnnoti,  Ohio,  1667,  p,  139. 

All  teachers,  except  principals,  shall  be  styled  assistant  teachers. — KimgstOM,  N*  K.,  1865^ 
p.  2b. 

Each  assistant  in  a  grammar  school  shall  1)e  responsible  for  the  good  order  and  instmction 
in  her  department,  but  iu  difficult  cases  shall  apply  to  the  principal ;  in  the  high  school, 
shall  occupy  such  rooms  and  teach  such  branches  as  the  sub-committee  shall  direct. — Lowell^ 
Jgaas,,  ]8b7,  pp.  28,  30. 

•    Each  teacher  must  carry  out  the  rules  of  the  trustees  and  of  the  piincipals  of  the  schools, 
and  in  coses  of  doubt  refer  to  the  principal  for  advice.— LoKtwti/«,  Ky.,  1867,  p  85. 

AssistHnt  teachers  most  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  principals  in  all  matters  of  classifici^ 
tion  and  discipline. — iVt/fS,  AftcA.,  1865,  p,  28. 

Assistant  teachers  shall,  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  government,  instruction,  and  man- 
agement of  the  schools,  obey  the  directions  of  the  principal.— iVeirpoft,  R.  /.,  1865,  p.  4. 

During  the  temporary  absence  of  the  principals  the  first  assintants  shall  take  their  places, 
unless  otherwise  mstmcted  by  the  superintendent.  They  shall  report  to  their  principals. — 
JS'ew  Orfean8,  La.,  1867,  p.  21. 

Each  grammar  school,  except  that  for  colored  children,  shall  be  under  the  instruction  and 
government  of  a  male  principal  and  three  or  more  female  assistants.  Each  primary  and 
intermediate  school  may  have  such  assistants  as  are  necessary. — Providtnee,  R.  /.,  1863, 
p.  39. 

Assistant  teachers  must  exercise  a  careful  supervision  over  pupils  in  the  rooms  and  about 
the  school  premises ;  and  iu  all  matters  relating  to  government,  &.c^  follow  the  dlrectiona 
of  the  principal.— /?ocAe«ter,  N.  K,  1867,^.91. 

Tfae  assistant  teachers  sfaall  aid  the  principal  in  maintaining  order,  study,  and  discipline; 
the  principal  and  assistants  shall  keep  toe  records  required  by  the  board. — Springfidd,  fU., 
1^67,  p.  60. 

Tfae  first  assistant,  under  the  direction  of  the  master,  shall  have  personal  charge  of  the 
English  department  for  females,  and  be  responsible  for  its  order.  Iu  all  cases  of  importance 
assistants  sliall  refer  the  subject  of  discipline  immediately  to  the  first  assistant  or  to  the 
master. — Salem,  Mass,,  1866,  p.  21. 

Assistant  teachers  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  good  ordei  of  their  respective  rooms, 
and  aid  the  principal  in  malutainiug  order,  and  report  to  him  all  cases  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  require  serious  discipline,  and  sfaall  not  in  any  case  inflict  corporal  punishment  upon 
their  pupils.  Assistants  will  assume  tfae  duty  of  the  principal,  when  necossary,  on  account 
of  the  absence  or  inability  of  the  latter. — Trojf,  N.  Y.,  1866,  p.  101. 

Sub-assistants  shall  have  charge  of  the  record  books  of  the  grammar  schools,  and  may 
give  instruction  during  tfae  temporary  absence  of  tfae  principal,  and  shall  perform  other 
duties  tfaat  may  be  assigned  by  the  board. —  liashingtom,  O.  C,  1867,  p.  108. 

Assistants  sfaall  cordially  co-operate  witfa  tfae  principsJs  fur  the  welfare  of  tho  schools.— > 
Worcester,  Mass,,  1867,  p.  14. 

BUILDINGS,  BOW  USED. 

The  school  boildings  under  the  control  of  the  board  shall  not  be  used  for  any  other  pur- 
pose than  tfae  accommodation  of  tfae  public  schools  of  the  city,  except  by  the  special  vote  of 
tfae  board.— CAtca^o,  ///.,  1866,  p,  172. 

The  buildings  for  the  public  schools  shall  be  used  for  no  other  purpose  than  such  as  may 
be  immediately  connected  with  public  schools.— Broo^/yn,  A^.  Y.,  1860,  p.  15. 

No  building  owned  and  occupied  by  tfae  common  scfaools  shall  be  used,  leased,  or  rented 
for  any  other  purpose  wfaatever. — Cineinnali,  O.,  1867,  p.  150. 

No  school-house  shall  be  used  for  any  purpose  except  for  schools  under  the  charge  of  the 
beard.— DeCnnt,  Mich,,  1866,  p,  33. 

Used  only  for  school  purposes. — Dubuque,  Iowa,  1867,  p.  56. 

Tfae  superintendent  shall  report  to  tfae  board  whenever  the  buildings  are  not  kept  strictly 
clean  and  in  good  order,  and  such  as  are  not  convenient,  attractive,  and  adapted  to  the  best 
requirements. — Indianapolis,  Ind,,  1867,  p.  68. 

Ko  part  of  the  premises  occupied  by  the  public  schools  shall  in  any  case  be  used  for  pri- 
vate schools,  or  tor  any  other  purpose  than  that  for  which  they  were  designed. — Lowell, 
Mass,,  1867,  p.  18. 
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The  buildmg^s  shall  not  be  tised  for  any  other  purpose  than  the  accommodation  of  the  pubtie 
schools,  except  by  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  board. — LotnsvUle^  Ky.^  1867,  p.  87. 

The  snperintendent  has  general  sapervision  of  all  the  school-houses  and  apparataa. — Mad" 
isan.  If  is.,  1867,^.20. 

The  public  school-honses  owned  by  the  city  shall  be  nsed  for  no  purpose  not  immediately 
conneCTed  with  school  instruction,  unless  by  permission  of  the  board. — NeuMrk,  N  J.,  18U<I. 

Teachers  shall  not  permit  the  hchool-rooms  to  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  whatever,  ex- 
cept for  schools  under  the  care  of  the  board. — Osteego,  AT,  K.,  1862,  p.  95. 
*    No  school  buildtnji^  shall  he  nsed  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  instruction,  prescribed 
by  the  board,  without  the  permission  of  the  city  council  or  the  general  committee. — Frovi- 
denee,  R.  f.,  1863,^.41. 

A  committee  ha*«  the  general  supervision,  and  they  are  used  only  for  school  purposes. — /?o* 
ehesUr,  N.  K.,  1867,  p.  8J. 

The  committee  on  ftchool-honses  shall  annually  inspect  all  school-rooms  and  schooUhonses, 
and  report  their  condition,  and  recommend  such  improvements  as  may  promotp  the  heaith  of 
teachers  and  scholars.  '  They  shall  attend  to  the  insurance  of  bouses  and  furniture. — tl^a$k» 
ington,  D.  C,  1866,  p.  102. 

BOOKS— now  SUPPLIED. 

All  books  and  stationery  used  by  the  pupils  shall  be  the  property  of  the  schools,  and 
ander  the  control  of  the  commioHioners,  and  obtained  from  the  city  treasurer.  [The  expense 
for  this  item  in  J86()-'7  was  $34,349,  or  about  $2  per  scholar.]— B«/fiwio re,  Md.,  1867. 

The  books  used  shall  be  such  and  such  only  as  may  be  authorized  by  the  board.  The 
committee  on  accounts  may  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  geueral  statute  in  furnishing 
books  for  poor  childreu  at  the  expense  of  tbH  city. —  Boston,  Mass.,  1866,  p  37. 

Every  scholar  shall  be  supplied  with  all  the  books  used  by  his  class.  If  poverty  or  the 
negligence  of  parents  or  guardians  prevents  their  having  proper  books,  the  sub-committees 
are  authorized  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  general  statutes. — Cambridge,  Mass,,  1866, 
p.  J8. 

Every  pupil  must  have  the  necessary  books,  slate,  and  other  utensils ;  but  no  pupil  shall 
be  excluded  for  the  want  of  them,  unless  the  parent  or  guardian  shall  be  furnished  by  the 
teacher  with  a  li.st  of  the  articles  needed,  and  one  week  shall  elapse  without  their  being 
obtained  by  the  pupil. — Chicago,  III ,  1866,  v.  173. 

Books  fur  poor  children  may  be  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  city  and  loaned  to  the 
8ch«>lar.H,  and  collected  by  the  teacher  at  the  end  of  the  term. — Cleveland,  Ohio,  1863,  p,  114. 

Whenever  any  school  in<<pector  certifies  to  the  superintendent  the  inability  of  parents  to  ' 
procure  books  for  their  children,  the  latter  shall  give  an  order  for  the  necessary  books,  and 
the  teacher  shall  keep  a  list  of  them,  and  be  responsible  for  their  safe-keepiug  for  the  use  of 
the  school. — Detroit,  Mich,,  1867,  p.  67. 

The  superiutendent  establishes  book  exchanges  for  second-hand  books,  under  the  care  of  ^ 
the  principals. — Kingston,  N.  Y,,  18(i6,  p.  23. 

Indigent  children  are  supplied  with  books  and  stationery  free. — Louisville,  Ky.,  1867,  p,  90. 

School  books,  stationery,  slates,  pencils,  &c.,  are  furnished  to  the  pupils  throughout  the 
city  free  of  expense  to  the  pupils. — Sew  Orltans,  La.,  ]8M,  fi.  22. 

All  books  are  purchased  by  the  agent,  and  the  poor  only  are  supplied  at  the  expense  of  the 
city, — Newburypori,  Mats,,  l86i),  p.  16. 

The  board  of  education  determine  the  subjects  of  inptruction,  prescribe  a  list  of  text  books, 
and  provide  a  aupply  ot  the  same  in  a  geueral  depository,  from  which  list  thus  prescribed, 
the  trustees  of  the  several  wards  select  and  draw  the  books  to  be  used  in  their  respective 
wards.  The  expense  for  this  item  was  $164,567,  or  an  average  of  $1  19  per  scholar,  in 
1866.— /V«w  York. 

Books  are  loaned  to  indigent  children.  The  books  thus  loaned  are  labelled  '*  Board  of 
Education.'*— O^iM^o,  N,  Y.,  J862,  p,  95. 

All  books  are  prescribed  and  supplied  by  the  board,  at  an  expense  in  1866,  of  |7,893,  or 
97  cents  per  scholar.  ^San  Francisco,  1866. 

All  supplies  for  books  and  stationery  are  furnished  by  the  secretary  of  the  board.  No 
book  is  to  be  used  in  any  public  school  not  authosized  by  the  board.  The  expense  for  this 
item  for  all  the  schools,  in  1866,  was  $74,999  92,  averaging  about  90  cents  per  scholar.-*- 
FhHadelphia,  1867. 

The  superintendent  purcha.ses  and  has  charge  of  books  provided  for  indigent  children ; 
they  are  lent  to  them  in  the  same  manner  as  library  books,  to  be  returned. — Rochester,  /V.  Y., 
1867,  p.  89. 

BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS. 

JBach  (^mmar  and  high  school,  and  the  normal  and  training  schools  are  furnished  with 
dictionanes,  a  set  of  Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education  end  other  books  cf  refer- 
ence.— Boston,  1867. 

Books  are  supplied  for  the  teacher's  desk,  and  on  one  of  the  blank  leaves  is  written,  "-The 
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property  of  tbe  Cityof  Cambridfre;  for  the  gchool." — Cambridge,  Mass,,  1866,  p,  15. 

Books  are  cbHrg^  to  teachers,  and  must  be  returned  to  tbe  clerk  at  the  end  of  the 
term,  in  good  cuudition. — Madison,  Wis,.  JH()7.  p,  24. 

They  are  supplied  at  the  expense  of  the  city. — Springfield,  Mass.,  1867,  p.  9. 

The  superintendent  furnishes  to  teachers  such  blanks,  registers,  text  books,  and  stationery 
as  may  be  required  for  the  proper  exercise  of  their  diiiieB,^  hVorcester,  Mass,,  1667,  p.  9. 

BELL. 

A  bell  is  rung  fifteen  minutes  before  the  opening,  and  every  pupil  not  present  at  the  ^ime 
for  opening  is  DiarkH  tardy. — Camfnridge,  Ma^s.,  iSi'A),  p,  14. 

The  ringing  of  a  bt^ll  five  minutes  before  the  school  exercises  are  to  commence  summons 
pupils  indoors.  A  stroke  of  tbe  bell  at  the  appointed  hour  precisely  is  given,  and  any  pupil 
not  then  seated  is  counted  tardy. — Xewport,  R.  /.,  Iri66,  p.  6. 

Teachers  must  be  in  their  rooms  at  the  ** first  bell,"  to  open  the<rooms  for  pupils.  No 
communications  in  the  school  room,  or  loud  talking  in  halls,  aAer  the  **  first  bell." — NUts^ 
Mich,,  I860,  p,  28. 

A  boy  rings  a  bell  at  the  time  to  close  school  and  at  recess,  and  the  school  ib  to  close 
immediately. — Osvotgo,  N.  Y.,  1 8. 12. 

Thn  school  bell  shall  be  rung  fifteen  minutes  before  opening  the  school,  when  the  principal 
or  the  assistant  must  be  present. — Worcester,  Mass,,  1867,  p.  21. 

BLANKS— HOW  SUPPLIED. 

The  register  and  blanks  for  monthlv  reports  shall  be  of  uniform  pattern,  to  be  determined 
by  the  superintendent,  to  whom  teachers  must  apply  for  them. — Boston.  Mass.,  18(iH,  p.  31. 

The  committee  on  publication  take  the  supervision  of  all  blanks,  etc. — Chicago,  III.,  J866, 
p.  158. 

The  superintendent  shall  devise  and  report  to  the  board  a  system  of  blanks  and  other 
statistics,  and  prescribe  rules  for  keeping  the  same. — Indiatiffpolis,  Ind,,  1867,  p,  168. 

All  report  blanks  shall  bo  of  a  uuitorm  pattern,  determined  upon  by  the  committoe  oa 
schouLs. — Nctc  Haven,  Ct ,  18t)5,  p.  6. 

There  are  twenty-six  difl^erent  blank  forms  in  use,  viz:  monthly  reports  of  teacherg,  bilU 
for  Malurics  of  teachers,  bill:ji  for  sweeping  rooms  and  making  fires,  requisitions  for  schoof 
supplies,  certificates  of  exa.ninatiou  ot  teachers,  notices  to  be  sent  by  teachers  to  parents  ot 
pupil>  who  have  been  absent  ihre^)  d^ys  in  a  month ;  notices  to  sub  boards  of  scholars  ah^ene 
mo. e  than  four  days  in  a  month;  ab.s tract  of  teachers*  monthly  reportn  for  the  use  of  the 
secret ury ;  abstract  of  teachers*  monthly  reports,  to  be  kept  by  the  teacher  and  sent  to  th, 
secretary  at  the  end  of  the  Kchool  .>ear;  rules  and  regulations  of  the  school,  in  sheet  form; 
to  be  hung  up  in  the  school-room ;  certificates  of  merit  for  pupils  of  the  severul  gritdes; 
reports  of  absences,  etc  ;  application  for  school  books;  notice  10  applicants  for  admissions 
tickets  of  admission  to  new  scholars;  tickets  of  transfer;  monthly  reuorts  of  the  av.  rages 
of  schiiiars;  certificates  of  honorable  dismiNsion  ;  programme  of  the  daily  exercises;  annual 
tabular  statement  by  teachers,  and  treasurer's  £^ccount. —  H^aihingtun,  O.  C,  J 667,  p.  111. 

BY-LAWS. 

AU  teachers  are  required  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  the  regulations  relating  to  their 
UniMiA.^ Albany.  N,  Y.,  1867. 

'i'ou(5herE  must  observe  the  rules,  especially  those  relating  to  their  own  duties,  instruction 
and  f^overnment  of  the  schools  —  Boston,  Mass  ,  1866,  p.  29. 

Ttio  male  principal,  as  the  lo'al  superintendent,  is  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  tbe 
rules  of  the  board.     All  the  teachers  must  be  familiar  with  them. — Cincinnati.  O..  1867, 

.^U(>h  rules  and  regulatioua  a^  npply  to  pupils  must  be  read  at  least  once  each  term.-^ 
Dttruit,  Mich.,  irMHy,  p,  QJ. 

Tliu  regulations  must  be  read  to  pupils  at  least  once  a  month  — Fort  fFayne,  Ind.^  1897. 

Teachers  must  have  a  copy  in  the  school-room,  and  read  such  portion  as  relates  to  the 
government  of  the  school  once  each  term. — Indianapolis,  Ind,,  1867,  p.  69. 

Teachers  must  see  that  the  pupils  understand  and  faithtully  obser\'e  the  rules  prescribed.— 
New  Orleans,  La.,  1867,  j».  IH. 

All  teachers  must  observe  aud  carry  out  the  rules. — LomistUU,  Ky,,,  1867,  p.  85. 

All  teachers  must  understand  the  by-laws,  and  read  them  at  least  once  in  each  term  to 
their  pupils,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  government  of  the  schools. — Prov,,  U.  /.,  1863.  p.  42. 

Teachers  must  understand  the  regulatioun,  and  co-operate  with  the  superintendent  in 
enforcing  them. — Sprinsfiild,  III.,  iti^T,  p,^Z. 

A  copy  of  the  rules  and  leguiations  must  be  in  every  school-room,  and  teachers  must  be 
familiar  wit^  them. — fVashmuton^  D   C,  1867,  p,  1U9. 
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BILLS. 

Tbe  secretary  examines  all  bills  for  salaries,  and  for  articles  purchased  bj  anthoricj  of  the 
board. — Boston,  Mass,,  ld6(),  p.  26. 

No  bill  contracted  hy  a  teacher  can  be  paid  without  the  authority  of  the  sub-committee  of 
the  school. — Ctimb*idge,  Mass.,  1865,  p.  J 3. 

Teachers*  bills  are  paid  on  SaMirday  after  the  close  of  each  month,  except  the  month  of 
Jnne.  (payments- for  June  and  July  being  made  together.) — Chicago,  UL,  1666,  p.  161. 

Tbe  committee  on  finance  examine  all  bills,  and  report  them  to  the  board  approved  or 
rejected,  with  tbe  reasons. — Louisville^  Ky.,  1867,  p.  68. 

Every  committee  having  the  right  to  approve  a  bill,  mu<<t  have  a  stamp  on  which  is  tbe 
style  of  the  committee,  over  which  must  be  written  the  approval  of  the  chairman,  or  tbe 
chairman  pro  tempore,  the  stamp  and  sig^aturp  being  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  committee; 
but  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  accounts  may  stamp  bis*  name  on  bills  approved  by 
that  committee.— PAt/ai/W/yAui,  Pa.,  18G7,  p.  320. 

All  bills  for  salaried  ot  teachers  must  be  presented  in  their  TMme,^-Philadilpkiaj  Pa., 
18*  .7,  p.  3J6. 

The  committee  on  accounts  examine  and  report  quarterly  on  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer, 
and  for  what  the  bills  were  paid. — Washington,  D,  Cy  1867,  p.  1U3. 

BOOK  AGENTS. 

Agents  or  others  are  not  to  entef  any  school  to  exhibit  any  book  or  apparatus  without  the 
permiHSion  of  tbe  superintendent — Aihany^  N.  F.,  1867. 

No  agent  or  other  person  shall  enter  any  school  to  exhibit  to  teachers  or  pupils  any  new 
book  or  article  of  apparatus. — Boston.  Jlinss,,  1866,  p  37. 

Teachers  must  not  aUow  books  or  other  publicHt  ions  to  be  distributed  through  the  schools, 
except  those  provided  for  tbe  instruction  ot  the  children. — Broohtgn,  AT.  F.,  1867,  v  26. 

No  agent  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  tbe  school  premises  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  any 
new  book,  map,  or  article  of  apparatus. — Chicago,  HI.,  1H66,  p.  IrZ, 

No  teacher  shall  permit  his  own  time  or  that  of  his  pupils  to  be  occupied  by  book  agents, 
except  by  permission  of  the  superintendent. — CUveland,  Ohio,  1866,  p»  1 17. 

Teachers  must  not  allow  their  time  to  be  occupied  by  book  agents  during  school  houn 
without  permission  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee. — Detroit,  Mtrh.,  1866,  p.  31. 

No  time  of  teacher  or  scholars  can  be  occupied  by  book  agents  during  school  hours.— 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  1867,  p.  76 

Authors  and  book  agents  will  not  be  permitted  to  visit  any  school  to  exhibit  school-books, 
maps,  t»r  other  apparatus. — Newark,  N.J.,  1864. 

All  book  agents  and  other  persons  are  prohibited  from  visiting  the  public  schools  for  the 
purpose  of  iuieresting  teachers  in  books  or  other  supplies,  ana  the  teachers  are  requested 
to  report  the  names  of  any  who  violate  this  rule. — PhUadelphiaf  Pa,,  1867,  p.  341. 

BOOK*KEKPlNO. 

tn  the  following  cities  book-keeping  is  included  in  the  course  of  studies : 
Baltimore,  Md ,  1867;  Boston,  Mass.,  1867;  Cambridge,  Mass.,  18<i6;  Cleveland,  O., 
1867:  Chicago,  111.,  1867;  Cincinnati,  O.,  1867 ;  Cleveland,  O.,  1866;  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis., 
J867;  Lewiscon.  Me.,  1867;  Louisville,  Ky.,  1867;  Manchester,  N.  H.,  l^;  Newark,  N. 
J.,  J866;  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1867;  Oswego,  N  Y.,  1862;  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1867  ;  Prov- 
idence,  R.  I.,  Irt6.<;  Rutland,  Vt,  1867;  Salem,  Mass.,  1866;  dfhringfield,  Mass.,  1867; 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1867;  Troy,  N.  Y.,  1866;  Worcester.  Mass.,  J867. 

CONSTITUTION  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  found  in  some  part  of  the  course  of  instruction 
in  the  following  cities : 

Baltimore,  Md.,  1867;  Boston,  Mass.;  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1856;  Chicago,  III.,  1866;  Cin- 
cinnati. O,  1867;  Fund  du  Lac,  Wis.,  1867;  Uartiord,  Conn.,  18;>7:  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
Jd67;  Madison,  Wis.,  1867;  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1865;  PhiUdelphia,  Pa.,  1867 :  Provi- 
dence,  B.  L,  1867 ;  ISalem,  Mass.,  1866;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1867 ;  Tene  Haute,  Ind.,  1867. 

COURSE  AND  GRADES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

There  are  primaiy,  grammar,  and  high  schools,  and  a  city  college. — Baltimore,  Md.,  1867. 

The  primanr  schools  have  six  grades  or  classes,  from  which  pupils  pass  to  the  grammar 
Bcbools,  and  n'om  them  to  the  boys'  English  or  Latin  high  schools,  or  to  the  girls'  nigh  and 
normal  school. — Boston,  Mass.,  1866. 

Oral  instruction  is  prominent  in  the  early  part  of  the  course.  There  are  six  grades  in  the 
primary  aud  six  in  the  grammar  departments;  the  latter  is  followed  by  a  supplementary 
coarse  of  one  year. — Brooklyn,  N.  F.,  1867. 
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Primary,  g^raminar,  and  hi(;h  Bchools  are  included,  the  latter  baTinj^  a  coarse  of  four  jeKU 
in  English  and  classical  studies. — Cambridge,  Mass.,  1866,  p.  17. 

There  are  ten  grades  of  one  year  each  before  reacbinfr  the  hig^h  school,  which  has  an  TLtkg- 
lisb,  a  classica],  and  a  normal  department. — Chicago^  ill,,  18t)6. 

.The  conrsc  includes  six  f^rades  m  the  district  schools,  two  in  the  intermediate  department, 
and  four  ye&rs  in  the  high  schools,  in  which  are  English,  German,  and  classical  departs 
ments. — Cincinnati^  Ohio,  1867. 

Tlie  primary  department  has  two  divisions  of  three  classes  each ;  the  secondary,  two  divi- 
sions with  two  classes  each ;  the  intermediate,  two  divisions  and  two  classes,  and  the  gram- 
n)ar  department  the  same.    Tbe  high  school  has  a  four  ^ears*  course. — Cleveland,  Ohio,  I8()6. 

The  conrtje  embraces  union  schools,  ending  in  a  high  school  with  an  English  course  of 
three  years  and  a  classical  course  of  three  years,  or  four  years  for  both  courses. — Detroit^ 
Mich.,  J867,p.  29. 

'i'be  '*ourBe  extends  from  primary  schools  to  a  high  school  with  a  three  years*  coarse. — />»• 
huqye,  lotoa,  1867. 

The  course  ends  in  a  high  school,  occupying  four  years,  with  the  preparatory  school. — 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind,,  1866. 

The  course  commences  in  the  primary  schools,  with  oral  instimction,  and  passes  through 
the  intermediate  and  grammar  schools,  two  years  in  each,  ending  in  the  high  school  with  an 
Englinh  and  classical  department,  each  of  four  years,  or  a  normal  department  of  two  yeam. — 
FondduLae,  Wis.,  1867. 

There  are  primary,  intermediate,  and  high  schools,  with  four  grades  of  one  year  each  in 
each  school. — Indianapdu,  Ind.,  1867.  ».  IH. 

The  primary,  junior,  and  secondary  departments  have  each  three  grades  and  terminate  in 
preparation  for  tbe  high  school  or  academic  department,  which  gives  a  three  years'  coaise— 
the  whole,  twelve  years. —  K'ngston,  S.  K,  18i57,  ».  28. 

The  course  ends  in  a  high  school  for  English  and  classical  studies,  giving  a  coarse  or 
instruction  of  four  years. — LowtlL  Mast,,  1H67. 

The  course  ends  in  the  male  and  female  high  schools—- a  course  of  two  years  in  each. — 
Louisville,  Ky„  lr$67. 

The  course  embraces  a  high  school  having  a  two  years'  oouise  of  instruction  in  English 
branches  ;  but  French,  Latin,  and  German  may  be  pursued  by  those  who  wish. — MadtsQU^ 
nis,  1867,  p   18. 

The  schools  are  both  graded  and  ungraded,  and  extend  from  the  primary  to  the  bigh«chool, 
in  which  students  are  piepared  for  college.  Four  years  are  spent  in  tbo  grammar  schools 
and  four  in  the  high  scnool. — Manchester,  N,  H.,  ]8(>7,  p.  27. 

Primary,  intermediate,  and  grammar  departments  are  included. — MUwanlue,  Wis.,  1667,  v.79. 

There  are  primarv,  grammar,  and  high  schools  for  white  children,  the  grammar  scuiools 
receiving  children  from  six  to  sixteen  and  having  four  departments ;  in  the  high  school  white 
children  over  thirteen  are  received. — New  Orleuns,  La.,  Ic^G?,  p.  16. 

Tbe  course  ends  with  the  high  school  for  boys  only,  onless  there  may  be  anoccapied  seats 
not  needed  for  boys. — New  Haven,  Conn.,  1865,  p.  5. 

The  coarse,  commencing  with  the  primary  school,  ends  with  a  high  school  for  English 
and  classical  sti  dies. — Newport,  R.  I.,  1866,  p.  6.  ^ 

The  schools  embrace  the  primary,  intermediate,  grammar  and  high  schools,  with  an  Eng- 
lish course  of  four  years  or  a  classical  course  of  three.  During  tbe  tall  and  winter  term 
there  is  in  the  high  school  a  teachers*  class,  to  whom  appropriate  instruction  is  given.— 
NUes,  Mich.,  1&65. 

The  course,  beginning  with  mixed  primary  schools,  goes  through  the  grammar  to  the  male 
and  female  high  scho<]W. — Newbwryport,  Mass,,  1866,  p.  9. 

Primary,  grammar,  high,  and  normal  schools. — Newark,  N.  J.,  1864. 

Commencing  with  an  alphabetical  department,  there  follow  primary,  secondary,  interme- 
diate, junior,  and  senior  departments. — Norwirh,  Conn.,  1807. 

There  are  ward  grammar  scbouls.  having  each  a  boys'  and  a  girls*  primary  department, 
primary  schools,  a  normal  school,  and  the  city  college  in  the  system  of  public  instruction. — 
New  York,  N,  Y,,  18li7. 

The  course  embraces  primaiy,  intermediate,  model,  grammar,  and  high  schools,  a  tmintng 
school,  and  a  practicing  school. — Oswego,  N.  Y.,  1863. 

A  primarv  with  five  grades,  an  intermediate  with  five  grades,  a  grammar  with  eight  grades* 
extending  through  four  years,  and  a  high  School  with  a  four  years'  course,  English  and  eo^ 
legiHte,  and  having  a  boys'  and  girls'  department.— Prori^tfenec,  R,  /.,  1863. 

There  are  primary  and  secoudary  schools,  boys*  high  schools,  and  girls'  high  and  normal 
schools.— PAUaaW^Aia,  Pa.,  1866.. 

Primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high  schools. — Portland,  Me,,  1867. 

Tho  schools  are  graded,  giving  a  course  of  four  years  m  the  grammar  department,  inclad- 
ing  English  aud  classical  studies.— f^ia/aa^,  Vt,,  IH^l^  p,  12. 

Beginning  in  the  seventh  grade,  with  lessons  in  counting,  words  of  two  letters,  singpng', 
and  physical  exercises,  aud  ending  in  tbe  grammar  schools  or  with  the  free  academy,  having^ 
a  four  years'  course,  including  the  sciences  and  the  Latin,  German,  and  French  languages.-^^ 
Rochtsltr,  N.  y.,  1867. 
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The  course  eztends  throafrh  the  primiiry,  secondary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high 
schools,  the  Utter  having  an  English  and  a  classical  department. — Springfield,  lU.,  1867. 

The  coarse  is  for  twelve  years,  ending  in  the  high  school  with  English  and  Latin  depart- 
ments.— Springfield,  M099.,  1867. 

There  are  district,  high,  and  normal  schools.  The  high  school  is  for  boys  and  girls,  with 
a  classical  course  of  four  years. — St,  Louis,  Mo.,  1866. 

The  course  extends  from  the  age  ot  six  in  the  primaries  to  eighteen  or  twenty  in  the  high 
schools,  of  which  there  are  three:  one  for  girls,  one  for  boys,  and  one  for  classical  students. 
There  is  a  normal  and  a  training  school,  and  a  cosmopolitan  school  for  modem  languages. — 
San  Francisco,  1867. 

The  course  extends  through  the  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools,  the  latter  having 
three  departments,  viz :  an  Englinh  department  for  male  pupils,  an  English  department  for 
females,  and  a  classical  department. — Sultm,  Mass  ,1806. 

A  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high  school,  with  English  and  classical  depart- 
ments. — Troy,  N.  i'.,  i860. 

Through  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high  school,  extending  through  nine  years 
and  eight  months.-^  Terre  Haute,  Ind ,  l8o7p   16. 

The  schools  include  primary  and  secondary,  male  and  female  intermediate,  and  male  and 
female  grammar  schools  only. — IVushington,  D.  C,  1H67. 

The  course  extends  thiough  sub-priuiary,  primary,  secondary,  grammar,  to  and  ending 
with  the  high  school ;  the  later  having  a  commercial  course  of  two  years,  to  which  a  third 
or  sdentiHc  year  may  be  added,  an  academic  coarse  of  four  years,  or  a  collegiate  course  of 
four  years,  with  an  advanced  or  normal  cotirse.  Training  schools  are  also  established.-^ 
WorctsUr,  Mass.,  1867,  p,  29. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

Each  district  committee  may  arrange  the  studies  and  classify  the  pupils  in  the  primary 
Bchools.  Each  department  of  the  grammar  schools  shall  be  divided  into  four  classes.^ 
Boston,  Mass.,  1866. 

The  superintendent  shall  pay  particular  attention  to  the  classification  of  the  schools,  that 
there  may  be  a  uniform  course  and  system  in  schools  of  the  same  grade.— Loise^,  Alass.,1867. 

The  classification  in  the  different  departments  is  conducted  rigidly  upon  the  plan  of  study 
adopted  by  the  board. — Milwaukee,  His.,  1867. 

The  classification  shall  be  made  with  strict  adherence  to  the  course  of  study  adopted  by 
ihehoSLTd.— Madison,  ms.,  1867,  p. 24. 

The  superintendent  shall  pay  particular  attention  to  the  classification  of  the  pupils.— 
Prandenee,  R.  /.,  1863. 

Each  department  is  divided  into  grades  or  classes  for  independent  study  and  recitation,  and 
a  record  is  kept  of  every  recitation. — Trof,  N.  Y.,  1866. 

CANDIDATES  FOR  TEACUINO. 

When,  at  any  examination  for  assistant  teachers,  there  is  a  large  number  of  candidates 
found  qualified,  the  names  and  address  and  qualifications  shall  be  taken  and  kept  for  future 
reference  when  vacancies  occur. — Boston,  Mass.,  1866. 

The  superiutendent  shall  keep  a  record  of  meritorious  applicants  for  positions  as  teachers. — 
Cinrinnati,  Ohio,  1867. 

Whenever  a  vacancy  occurs,  a  candidate  may  be  allowed  to  teach  a  short  time  on  triaL — 
Saiem^  Mass.,  1866,  p.  12. 

CLOCKS  TO  BE  UNIFORM. 

Each  principal  must  see  that  the  clocks  belonging  to  his  school  are  regulated  by  the  city 
time  every  morning,  and  all  teachers  rou^t  conform  to  that  standard. — Chicago,  UL,  1866. 

To  secure  uniformity  of  time,  the  principals  shall  cause  the  clocks  of  the  respective  schools 
to  be  regulated  by  the  tapping  of  the  tire  bells  at  12  m. — Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1867,  p.  ViG. 

The  principal  master  mu&t  see  that  the  clocks  belonging  to  the  building  are  properly  regu- 
lated, and  all  teachers  must  couf  )rm  to  the  standard. — Indianapolis,  Ind.,  1867,  p.  ()9. 

Clocks  must  be  set  by  city  time  once  a  week,  that  there  may  be  uniformity  of  time. — 
LouisviUe,  Ky.,  1887,  0.84. 

Teachers  mu^t  regulate  the  school-room  clock  by  the  city  time,  and  make  records  by  it. — 
Madison,  n'is.,  1867,  ;i.  21. 

CERTIFICATES  OF  MERIT  OR  HONOR. 

The  district  committee  shall  determine  who  are  to  receive  medals  and  certificatM  of  merit 
f<mr  days  previous  to  the  annual  exhibition.  Each  school  shall  be  entitled  to  one  medal  and 
one  of  each  of  the  certificates  for  every  sixty  pupils. — Boston,  Mass.,  1866,  p.  18. 

8emi-annual  certificates  shall  be  ^ven,  in  the  name  of  the  board,  to  all  deserving  pupils.— 
Mrooklyn,  N.  F.,  1867,  p.  22. 
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In  iIm;  female  high  school,  pupils  distin^ished  for  superior  excelloBce  in  scholbrship  or 
perfect  rngularity  in  tttteodauce  for  five  months,  receive  an  **  honorary  certificate.*' — Lomm- 
ville,  Ky.,  Jtl67,  ;i.80. 

Ceriiticates  are  given  for  pnuciualitj,  good  deportmentf  and  scholarship,  when  their  dailj 
records  amount  to  the  required  standard. — Nevotrk^  N.  J  ,  ]8o4. 

Each  board  of  school  directors  is  recommended  to  introduce  the  plan  of  publiclj  awarding 
certificates  to  meritorious  scliolars  annually,  to  incite  a  greater  intenfSt. — PnUadtdphia^  Penn,, 
]ti6l>,  p,  340. 

Pupil.s  reaching  a  certain  per  cent.  (K))  in  scholarship  have  their  names  published  in  the 
proceeding?*  of  the  board. — Ruchfsler^  N.  K.,  1867,  p.  90. 

Certificates  of  merit  shall  bo  given  at  the  close  of  each  month  to  all  pupils  who  have  re- 
ceived uo  demerit  marks. —  IVaahingtoHf  D*  C,  lti()7. 

CARE  OF  PREMISES  AND  APPARATUS. 

Teachers  are  required  to  take  daily  care  of  the  rooms  and  all  the  property  belonging  to  the 
schools. — Albany,  N,  K,  J 867. 

The  principal  in  the  several  schools  shall  prescribe  rules  for  the  use  of  the  yardn  and  out- 
buildings, and  when  repairs  are  needed  he  must  give  notice  to  the  superintendent. — Boston^ 
Mttss.f  18ii6,  p.  36. 

The  superintendent  has  supervision  of  all  the  scbool-houses,  books,  and  apparatus.  The 
mast«*rs  of  tho  several  schools  are  responsi  ble  for  the  care  of  the  yards,  basements,  and  oot- 
buildiugs. — Chicago,  111.^  1866,  ;7».  161,  167. 

Tiie  huperinteBdeut  must  inspect  the  buildings  and  grounds,  and  report  any  deficiency  to 
the  board.— Ctuciniiati,  Ohio,  1867,  |9. 133. 

The  immediate  care  of  the  schuoi-rooms  and  furniture  shall  be  intrusted  to  the  teachera 
respectively. — Ctevtland,  Ohio,  186*5,  p.  116. 

The  care  of  the  yards  and  houses  is  given  to  the  principals  in  each  school ;  but  all  the 
teachers  are  responsible  for  the  care  of  the  property  in  their  several  rooms. — Detroit,  JIftcA, 
}86i'>,  pp.dO,  31. 

Tte  superintendent  and  teachers  are  to  co-operate  in  care  of  the  rooms  and  premises  gen- 
erally.— Fort  IVayne,  Ind,,  18<i6,  p.7. 

The  principal  teacher  must  carefully  attend  to  the  closing  of  the  rooms  and  the  doors  of 
out-honses,  gates,  and  windows,  every  day,  after  the  close  of  school. — Fond  du  Lac,  ffw., 
1867,  p.  M. 

The  principal  of  each  school  has  the  care  of  the  building,  furniture,  and  fixtures,  and  muii 
see  theui  and  the  fences  and  other  property  kept  in  gtiod  order. — Louisville,  Ky.,  1^1,  p  8J. 

The  janitors  must  keep  the  side-walks  and  the  buildings  in  good  condition,  safe,  clean, 
and  well  warmed,  and  inform  the  clerk  of  all  damages  and  n^ed  repairs.  -New  HamM, 
Conn.,  1865,  p.  12. 

The  principal  has  a  general  supervision  of  grounds,  buildings,  and  appurtenances. — Sl 
Louis,  Mo.,  1866. 

Teachers  are  to  take  care  that  no  damage  be  done  to  the  buildings,  or  other  school  prop- 
erty, and  must  give  prompt  notice  of  any  injury  to  the  superintendent. — Terre  Haute,  iud^ 
1867,  p.  23. 

CLASSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  following  cities  have  a  classical  school  or  department  in  connection  with  the  course  of 
instructions:  Haltimore;  BoHton,  Mass.,  186i3;  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1866;  Chicago,  III., 
1866;  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1867:  Dubuque,  Iowa,  1867;  Kartford;  Lowell,  MasH.,  1H67: 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  I860;  Louisville,  Ky.;  Newark,  N.  J  ,  1866;  Norwich,  Conn.,  1867; 
New  York,  1867;  Niles,  Miih.,  1865;  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  1867;  Portland,  Mo.,  1^7;  Prov- 
idence,  R.  I.,  186:1 ;  Rutland,  Vt.,  1867 ;  Salem.  Mass.,  1866 ;  St  Louis,  Mo.,  I8H6 :  Spring- 
field, 111.,  1867;  Springfield,  Mass..  1867;  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  1867;  Troy,N.  Y.,  1866;  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  1867. 

COMMITTEES. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  principal  standing  committees,  exclusive  of  committees 
for  8pecial  duties,  and  selected  from  the  lists  of  ail  the  principal  cities : 

On  accounts  and  expenses,  ancient  languages,  attendance,  auditing,  boundaries  and 
statistics,  buildings  and  grounds,  claims  and  accounts,  colored  schools,  course  of  instruc- 
tion, credeotials,  discipline,  district,  drawing,  elections,  examination  of  teachers,  executive, 
finance,  fuel,  furniture,  gymnastics,  high  school,  janitors,  lots,  modem  languages,  music, 
normal  school,  organizaiion,  penmanship,  qualifications,  real  estate  and  building,  repairs, 
reports  and  excuses,  rules  and  regulations,  salaries,  school-houses,  school- rooms,  stoves  and 
furniture,  supervision  of  library,  supplies,  teachers*  institutes,  text-books,  visiting,  vocal 
music,  warming  aud  ventilation,  and  ways  and  means. 

Besides  these,  some  of  the  cities  have  special  committees  on  particular  schools ;  as  in  Boa- 
ton,  on  the  English  and  Latin  high  schools,  and  on  the  girls*  high  and  normal ;  and  ia 
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Philiidelphia,  committees  on  grammar,  secondary,  and  primary  schools,  and  on  the'  Boys' 
Central  High  School  and  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School.  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  a  com- 
mittee on  grievances,  gprammar,-^ penmanship,  rules,  music,  and  physical  exercises,  beside 
the  nsnal  ones ;  and  St.  Louis,  on  ways  and  means,  on  evening  schools,  and  a  leasing  com- 
mittee, beside  the  usual  ones. 

GXiOSUCG  UP  AT  HI6RT. 

The  principals  must  caose  the  premises  to  be  properly  secured  after  the  schools  close. — 
Brooklyn,  N,  K.,  1867,  p,  24. 

The  master  of  each  school  must  cause  the  doors  of  the  wood-shed  and  outhouses,  gates, 
and  the  outside  doors  of  his  school-house  to  be  locked,  and  all  the  windows  of  the  same  to 
be  shut  and  fastened  every  day  after  the  close  of  school. — Chicago,  III.,  1866,  p.  167. 
^The  principal  of  each  school  shall  cause  all  the  doors  of  the  coal-houses  and  outside  doors 
of  his  school -house  to  be  locked,  and  all  windows  and  window-shutters  to  be  properly 
closed  every  day  after  the  close  of  his  school. — Indianapolis,  Ind.^  1867,  g.  71. 

The  janitors  attend  to  closing  rooms. — Newark,  N.  J.,  1864. 

The  teachers  are  responsible  for  closing. — Norwich,  Conn,,  1867. 

CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Ko  contribution  allowed  in  any  public  school. — Albany,  N,  F.,  1867. 
No  subscription  or  contribution  for  any  purpose  whatever  shall  be  introduced  into  any 
public  school.— Bos/on,  Mass.,  1866,  p.  '37. 
No  teacher  shall  permit  collections  of  money  from  the  scholars  for  the  purpone  of  making 

Presentation  gifts,  or  any  other  purpose,  without  the  permission  of  the  school  committee, 
'eachers  shall  not  allow  the  proposing  or  taking  of  any  contribution  or  subscri{>tion  in  the 
school. — DttToit,  Mich  ,  1866,  p.  31. 

No  subscription  or  contribution  for  presents  to  teachers,  or  other  purposes,  shall  be  allowed 
in  the  public  schools. — Dubuque,  Iowa,  1807,  p.  59. 

No  contributions  allowed  without  the  consent  of  the. board. — Indianapolis,  Ind.,  1867. 

No  subscription  or  contribution  can  be  introduced  into  any  school  without  tbe  consent  of 
the  board. — Louisville,  Ky.,  1867,  p.  87. 

No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  take  contributions  or  solicit  subscriptions  on  the  school 
premises,  except  by  the  consent  of  the  committee  on  tbe  schools. — New  Haven,  Conn.,  1865. 

No  contribution  allowed  in  any  school,  except  for  the  promotion  of  proper  school  pur- 
poses.— Newburyport,  Mass.,  1866,  p,  10. 

None  allowed  but  by  permission  of  the  superintendent. — Rochester,  N.  Y.,  1867,  p.  93. 

No  collection  shall  be  taken  up  or  subscription  for  any  purpose  introduced  into  any  of 
the  public  schools. — Rutland,  Vt.,  1867,  p.2i. 

None  allowed  for  any  purpose  whatever. — St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1866. 

No  subscription  whatever  shall  be  allowed  in  any  public  school,  nor  shall  any  teacher 
accept  a  present  from  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  — Springfield,  III.,  lH(j7,  p.  62. 

No  contribntion  or  subscription  whatever  shall  be  taken  in  any  public  school  without  the 
permission  of  the  board. — Washington,  D.  C,  1867,  p.  108. 

CALISTHENICS. 

In  the  grammar  classes  calisthenics  shall  be  taught  to  all  the  classes. — Cambridge,  Mass., 
1865,  p.  22. 

The  teacher  in  each  room  of  the  intermediate  and  district  schools  must  give  a  lesson  at 
every  session  of  tbe  school  in  gymnastics  or  calisthenics  of  not  more  than  five  nor  less  than 
ten  minutes,  the  time  to  be  &ed  by  the  programme  of  the  principal. — Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
ld67,  p.  150. 

COLORED  SCHOOLS. 

6y  special  ordinance,  in  1867,  nine  separate  schools  for  colored  children  are  established. — 
Sailimore,  1867. 

The  public  schools  are  open  to  all  children,  irrespective  of  nationality  or  color. — Boston,  1 8(77. 

Teacners  of  the  several  district  schools  are  instructed  to  refuse  admission  to  their  respect- 

i've  schools  of  all  colored  children  applying  to  attend  the  same ;  all  such  childien  as  are  in 

^wbole  or  SLity  part  of  African  blood  are  to  attend  the  colored  schools. — Cincinnati,  1867. 

Xlie  colored  schools  shall  be  opened  to  ail  the  colored  children  of  every  age  in  the  city. 

The  regulations  shall  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  other  schools. — Detroit,  Mich.,  1866. 

One  colored  school  in  the  place. — Dubuque,  Iowa,  1867. 

Xbe  public  school-houses  and  grounds  are  dedicated  exclusively  to  the  use  of  schools 
organized  by  authority  of  the  board  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  all  white  youths  of  the 
citv  over  six  years  of  age. — iVietr  Orleans,  La.,  1867,  p.  24. 

Tbc^re  shall  be  one  public  school  for  colored  children,  to  which  all  colored  children  are 
admitted  on  application  to  the  principal. — Newark,  N,  J.,  18d4« 
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There  are  nine  colored  schools,  with  an  arerege  attendance  of  750 ;  teachers,  39.  Th« 
bail^ings  used  are  in  &ir  order  except  No.  2.  They  are  nnder  the  charge  of  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  board.  Supplies  of  all  kinds  are  freely  famished.  They  promise  gratifying 
results.— iVetr  York,  N.  F.,  1867. 

Schools  may  be  established  for  colored  children ;  the  children  of  all  are  entitled  to  the 
advantages  of  public  schools,  but  trustees  may  establish  separate  schools  for  colored  chil- 
dren.— School  Laws  of  New  Jersey, 

There  shall  be  three  public  schools  maintained  exclusively  for  the  instruction  of  colored 
children,  the  grades  thereof  to  be  determined  from  timouto  time  by  the  school  committee. — 
Providence,  /?.  /.,  1863,  jp.  15.  • 

The  committee  shall  frequently  visit  the  colored  school,  advising  in  its  management,  en- 
couraging regular  attendance,  and  report  to  the  board  for  action  any  measures  deemed  need- 
ful for  its  prosperit v.— Troy,  N.  K,  1866,  p,  138. 

From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  municipal  authorities  of 
the  cities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown,-  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  set  apart  each  year 
from  the  whole  fund  received  from  all  sources  by  such  authorities,  applicable  under  existing 
laws  to  purposes  of  public  education,  tfuch  proportional  part  thereof'  as  the  number  of  col- 
ored children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  seventeen  years,  in  the  respective  cities,  bears  to 
the  whole  number  of  children  thereof,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  sustaining  public 
schools  in  said  cities  for  the  education  of  colored  children.  (Act  of  Congress,  approved 
June  25,  1864,)— Jrashington,  D.  C,  1867. 

CLEANLINESS. 

Any  child  coming  to  school  without  proper  attention  having  been  given  to  the  cleanli- 
ness of  his  person  or  dress,  or  whose  clothes  need  repairing,  shall  be  sent  home  to  be  properly 
prepared  for  the  school-room. — Chicago,  III.,  1866,  p,  173. 

Any  pupil  manifesting  a  want  of  proper  cleanliness  in  person  or  dress  may  bo  sent  home, 
that  ho  may  appear  in  his  class  in  a  proper  manner. — Detroit,  Mich.,  1866,  p.  26. 

Any  pupil  coming  to  school  without  proper  attention  to  cleanliness  of  person  or  apparel, 
or  whose  clothes  are  not  properly  repaired,  may  be  sent  home  to  be  put  in  proper  order  for 
school. — Kingston,  N.  Y,,  1865,  p,  20. 

Teachers  will  impress  on  pupils  the  importance  of  cleanliness. — Newark,  N,  J.,  1864. 

No  scholar  is  expected  to  appear  at  school  with  unclean  or  slovenly  person,  or  garments 
indecently  torn  or  soiled. — Norwich,  Conn,  1867. 

No  child  coming  to  school  without  proper  attention  to  cleanliness  of  person  or  dress  can 
remain. — Newburyport,  Mass,,  ]8t)6,  p,  li. 

Teachers  must  cause  the  school-rooms  to  be  properly  cleaned  at  least  once  in  each  term, 
and  give  proper  attention  to  the  cleanliness  and  dress  of  each  pupil. — Providence,  R,  /., 
1863,  p.  36. 

Pupils  are  to  come  to  school  with  clean  hands  and  face  and  with  hair  properly  combed, 
or  sent  home  to  be  put  in  proper  order  for  school. — Rochester,  N,  Y.,  1867,  p,  94. 

Cleanliness  of  apparel  and  neatness  of  person  are  indispensable  to  continuance  in  school. — 
Rutland,  Vt.,  1867,  p.  22. 

Cleanliness  in  pcfhon  and  clothing  is  required  of  every  person;  repeated  neglect  causes 
suspension. — St,  Louis,  itfo.,*l866. 

CONDUCT  OP  PUPILS  OUT  OF  SCHOOL. 

It  is  particularly  enjoined  upon  teachers  that  they  devote  their  time  faithfully  to  a  rigilAnt 
and  watchful  care  over  the  conduct  and  habits  of  their  pupils  during  the  hours  of  relaxation 
and  play;  before  and  after  school,  and  during  the  recess. — Chictgo,  lU,,  18i)(),  p.  174. 

Teachers  are  to  exercise  a  constant  supervision  and  cure  over  the  general  conduct  of  tbeir 
pupils,  and  on  all  suitable  occasions  to  inculcate  the  observance  of  coiTect  manners,  habitsi, 
and  principles,  not  only  on  the  school  premises,  but  also  in  going  to  and  returning  front 
school. — Cleveland,  Ohu^  18i>(),  p,  116. 

Scholars  going  to  and  returning  from  school  must  conform  to  the  ordiuaiy  niles  of  polite> 
ness. — Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  18GG. 

Teachers  are  expected,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  exercise  supervision  over  their  pupils  'while 
goin<>  to  and  from  school. — Indianapolis,  Ind.,  }Si\7,  p.  75. 

Fighting,  rough  and  boisterous  play  aro  forbidden  on  the  school  premises. — Niles,  AficA., 
1865,;?.  31. 

The  teachers  are  to  exercise  a  general  inspection  over  the  conduct  of  scholars  coming  to 
and  returning  from  school. — Oswego,  N.  Y,,  1863,  p,  J  4. 

The  teachers  shall,  when  deemed  expedient,  extend  their  supervision  to  pupils  goin^  to 
and  returning  from  school.  Whenever  any  teacher  deems  any  misconduct  of  any  pupil, 
either  in  or  out  of  school,  such  that  he  is  au  unlit  member  of  the  same,  be  shall  report  him 
to  the  superintendent  for  examination. — Providence,  R.  L,  1863,  pp,  34-36. 

Teachers,  as  far  as  practicable,  are  to  exercise  a  general  superintendence  over  paplls  as 
weU  out  of  school  as  within  its  walls. — SaUm,  Mass,,  1666,  p,  26. 
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Papilfl  are  required,  in  all  cases,  while  on  or  about  the  school  premises,  to  be  kind,  and 
l^ntle,  and  respectful  in  their  conduct  toward  one  another  and  toward  their  teachers. — 5yins- 
eu8e,  N.  y.,  1H67. 

Pupils  shall  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  teacher,  to  and  from  school. — Springfidd^ 
III.,  1867,  p,  63. 

Pupils  must  observe  propriety  and  deportment  in  coming^  to  and  going  from  school. — &• 
Louis,  Mo,  J  1866. 

Pupils  are  expected  to  observe  propriety  of  deportment,  not  only  in  school,  but  in  going 
to  and  from  the  same. — Terrt  Haute,  Ind,,  1867,  p.  25. 

.  CORPORAL  PUKISHMENT. 

Not  inflicted  except  by  the  principal  teacher. — Albany,  N,  Y,,  1867. 
Teachers  shall  avoid  corporal  punishment  in  all  cases  where  good  order  can  be  preserved 
by  milder  measures.— Bosloa,  Mom,,  1866,  p,  3*2. 

Corporal  punishment  shall  be  resorted  to  only  in  cases  of  persistent  misconduct,  and  after 
the  failure  of  all  other  reasonable  means  of  reformation. — Brooklyn,  N,  Y.,  1867,  p.  21. 

When  a  teacher  thinks  it  necessary  to  inflict  corporal  punishment,  he  shall  prepare  a 
statement  in  writing  of  the  nature  of  the  offence  and  the  severity  of  the  punishment,  and 
make  a  report  in  writing  to  the  •sub-committee  at  the  end  of  each  month.  Corporal  punish- 
ment shall  not  be  inflicted  in  any  school  without  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  principal. — 
Cambridge,  Mass,,  1866.  p,  14. 
Bule  the  same  as  in  Boston. — Chicago,  111.,  1866,  p.  165. 

So  far  as  practicable  teachers  are  to  govern  their  pupils  by  the  moral  influence  of  kindness, 
and  by  appeals  to  tho  nobler  principles  of  their  nature. — Cincinnati,  Ohio,  ISG7,  p.  141. 

Wlule  the  board  are  of  the  opinion  that  corporal  punishment  cannot  be  entirely  dispensed 
with,  they  are  decided  in  the  conviction  that  it  should  be  resorted  to  only  in  cases  of  flagrant 
disobedience,  nor  then  until  all  other  means  are  exhausted — a  common  rod  or  whip  the  only 
Instrument. — Cleveland,  Ohio,  1866,  p.  119. 

Teachers  are  not  to  employ  corporal  punishment  where  milder  measures  will  succeed ; 
never  to  engage  in  violent  controversy  on  discipline  with  any  pupil  in  presence  of  the  school, 
and  in  tho  more  difficult  cases  of  discipline  they  may  apply  to  the  superintendent  for  advice 
and  direction.  A  record  of  every  case  is  to  be  kept,  with  the  time  and  cause  thereof,  to  be 
reported  to  the  superintendent  at  the  end  of  the  term. — Detroit,  Mick.,  1866,  p,  30. 

Teachers  are  to  punish  as  sparingly  as  may  be  consistent  with  securing  obedience. — Da- 
buaue,  loua,  1867,  p.  58. 

Kule  as  in  Boston. — Indianapolis,  Ind.,  1867,  p.  70. 

Teachers  must  avov^  severe  corporal  punishment  where  good  order  and  obedience  can  be 
secured  by  milder  measures.  A  recoid  of  the  punishment,  and  the  reason,  must  be  given  to 
the  superintendent.— Far£  Wayne,  Ind.,  1866,  p.  5. 

Teachers  shall  avoid  corporal  punishment,  when  good  order  can  be  preserved  by  milder 
means. — Fonddu  Lac,  IVis  ,  1867,  p.  'M. 

Corporal  punishment  shall  only  be  resorted  to  when  other  means  falL — Lowell,  Mass,, 
1867.  p.  20. 

To  be  avoided  if  possible ;  and  when  inflicted  the  nature  of  tho  offence  must  be  explained 
to  the  scholar. — LouisvUle,  Ky.,  1867,  p.  iiG. 

Used  only  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity. — Madison,  IFis.,  1867,  p.  21. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  tt^achers  to  govern  by  moral  suasion,  and  discourage  all  infliction 

of  corporal  punishment,  resorting  to  it  only  in  extreme  cases. — Milwaukee,  Wis,,  1867,p.74. 

Teachers  must  keep  a  record  of  each  case  of  corporal  punishment,  giving  the  name  of 

every  scholar  so  punished,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  offence,  and  the  punishment  inflicted 

therefor,  to  be  preserved  for  the  inspection  of  the  committee. — Manchester,  N.  H.,  1807,  p.  14. 

Corporal  punishment  shall  be  administered  only  in  extreme  cases,  and  when  all  other  means 

have  failed ;  and  a  record  of  every  case  is  to  bis  submitted  to  the  board  at  the  end  of  the 

term. — New  Haven,  Ct.,  1865,  p,  9. 

In  maintaining  good  order  and  obedience,  when  other  nieans  fail,  teaehers  may  inflict 
corporal  punishment. — Newport,  R.  /..  1865,  p.  2. 

Juflicted  with  great  delibtration. — Ncwburyport,  Mass.,  1866. 

Corporal  punishment  may  be  inflicted  for  wilful  neglect  or  insubordination,  by  the  prin- 
cipal only. — Newark,  N.J.,  1867. 

To  be  avoided  when  good  order  can  be  maintained  by  milder  measures. — Norwich,  Ct., 
1867. 

JS oi  to  be  used  in  any  girls'  schools.— iVeto  York,  1867. 
Hnle  same  as  in  Boston. — Oswego,  N.  Y.,  1863,  p.  1>6. 

ISule  as  in  Boston,  except  that  corporal  punishment  is  defined  to  be  all  infliction  of  bodily 
pain  —  Providence,  H.  /.,  186;$,  p.  40. 

The  rule  is  the  same  as  in  Boston. — Rutland,  Vt,  1867,  p,  21. 

Ah  a  final  resort,  the  use  of  the  rod  is  one  way  in  which  good  order  may  be  preserved. — 
SfTingfidd,  lU.,  1867,  p.  62. 
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Ad  a  general  rnle,  corporal  pttsishmeot  should  be  resorted  to  only  after  milder  measures 
have  been  fairly  tried  without  success.  Teachers  are  to  return  in  their  monthly  reports  the 
names  of  pupils  who  have  received  corporal  punishment,  and  their  offences. — Sflringfidd, 
Mass.,  1867,  p,  19. 

•Those  teachers  who  are  most  successful  in  controlling  pupils  without  corporal  punishment, 
other  qualifications  being  equal,  shall  be  awarded  by  tne  board  a  higher  degree  of  appre- 
ciation, and  retain  the  preference  in  promotions  and  appointments. — St.  Louist  Mo.,  I860. 

Corporal  punishment  shall  be  avoided,  except  in  extreme  oases,  and  all  cases  recorded. — 
Salem f  Mass.,  1666,  p.  23. 

Teachers  must  preserve  good  order,  without  corporal  punishment. — Sfraeuse,  N,  Y.,  1867. 

If  punishment  must  be  iSministered,  let  it  be  done  deliberately,  seriously,  and  ejfeetiveig, 
but  at  the  same  time  prudentlv. — Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  1867,  p.  28. 

Teachers  are  to  maintain  a  kind  and  faithful  discipline,  avoiding  harsh  punishments  and 
provoking  and  improper  language. — Worcester,  Mass.,  1867,  p.  13. 

CALLS. 

Pupils  must  not,  during  school  hours,  answer  calls  of  any  person  at  the  door  except  of 
parents  or  guardians,  or  in  other  cases  deemed  by  the  teacher  oturgent  importance. — ^prtii^- 
fieid,  Mass.,  1867,  p.  10. 

Pupils  may  not  answer  any  calls  at  the  door,  except  of  parents  and  guardians. —  IForces- 
ter,  Mass.,  1867,  p.  17. 

CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES. 

No  pupil  affected  with  an  infectious  or  contagious  disease,  or  directly  exposed  to  the  same, 
shall  be  allowed  to  attend  any  public  school. — Cleveland^  Ohio,  1866,  p.  119. 

No  pupil  affected  with  any  contagious  disease  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  in  any  public 
school. — Detroit,  Mich.^  1866,  p.  26. 

No  pupil  affected  with,  or  coming  from  a  family  where  a  contagious  disease  prevails,  shall 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  any  public  school. — Indianapolis,  Ind.,  1867,  p.  74. 

In  case  of  the  refusal  or  neglect  of  parents  to  withdraw  children  who  may  be  liable  to  com- 
municate contagious  disease,  the  principal  may  suspend  them  temporarily. — New  Hatem, 
Conn.,  I860,  p.  JO. 

A  pupil  may  be  suspended  so  long  as  is  necessary  who  would  endanger  the  health  of 
others. — Salem,  Mass.,  1866,  p.  24. 

DAMAGE  TO  SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

Any  pupil  who  cuts  or  otherwise  injures  a  public  school-house,  fenSes,  trees,  or  outbuild- 
ing, or  writes  any  profane  or  obscene  language,  or  makes  any  obscene  picture  or  characters 
of  any  kind  ou  any  public  school  premises,  shall  be  liable  to  suspension,  expulsion,  or  other 
pnnishmeut.  The  teacher  shall  immediately  notify  the  parent  or  guardian  and  the  supenn- 
um^axit.— Chicago,  III.,  1866,  p.  175. 

Scholars  shall  pay  in  full  for  all  damage;  if  not  paid,  the  secretary  of  the  board  shall  pro- 
ceed according  to  law. — Cleveland,  Ohio,  1866,  p.  6^. 

Cutting,  defacing,  or  injuring  school  property  is  an  offence  against  good  morals. — LouiS" 
ville,  Ky,,  1867,  p.  75. 

In  default  of  full  payment  for  all  damage  to  school  property  a  pupil  may  be  suspended,  to 
be  readmitted  only  by  permission  of  the  board. — Niles,  Mich.,  1865,  p.  31. 

If  any  pupil  wilfully  or  carelessly  destroys  or  injures  books  or  property  of  the  schools,  the 
parent  or  guardian  shall  be  called  upon  to  pay  within  two  weeks,  and  if  it  is  not  done  the 
delinquent  pupil  may  be  dismissed  by  the  supervisory  committee. — New  Orleans,  La.,  1867, 
p.  23. 

The  secretary  shall  direct  prosecution  for  any  injuries  done  to  school  property,  either  by 
pupils  or  others. — Oswego,  N.  Y.,  1862,  p.  94. 

Every  person  who  accidentally  or  otherwise  injures  school  property,  whether  fences,  gates* 
trees,  or  shrubs,  or  any  building  or  part  thereof,  shall  be  liable  to  pay  in  full  for  all  the 
dumagc  done. — Providence,  R.  /.,  1863,  p.  38. 

Pupils  are  required  to  pay  all  damages  to  buildings  or  furniture,  and  may  be  suspended  iii 
case  01  Telusal. — Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  1867. 

DEADLY  WEAPONS. 

An V  pupil  of  the  common  schools  bearing  arms  during  school  hours  shall  be  at  once  ex 
pelled  from  the  school. — Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1866,  p.  146. 

Carrying  deadly  weapons  subjects  the  student  to  a  forfeiture  of  the  weapons,  and  is  Sk 
flagrant  offence  against  good  morals. — Louisville,  Ky.,  1867,  p.  75. 

Any  scholar  carrying  tire-arms  or  other  deadly  weapons  shall  be  suspended  and  reporte<i 
to  the  board. — Sprxngjield.  III.,  p.  63. 
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DETENTION  OUT  OF  SCHOOL  HOURS. 

f 

Papils  detained  at  recesa  may  go  out  after  it. — Chicago^  ///.,  1866,  p,  168. 

A^y  pupil  may  be  detained  twenty  minutes  to  make  up  a  deficient  lesson,  or  for  disci- 
pline.— Hartfordt  Conn.,  1866. 

A  pupil  may  be  detiuned  except  at  noon,  but  not  more  than  two  hours  at  one  time. — Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  1367,  p.  89. 

Papils  who  have  neglected  their  lessons,  or  disobeyed,  may  be  detained  after  school  to 
study  or  recite  their  lessons,  or  as  a  punishment. — MUwaukte,  lVi$.^  1867,  p,  78. 

Pupils  deficient  in  their  lessons,  disorderly,  or  tardy,  (unless  excused,)  may  be  detained, 
not  to  exceed  one  hour,  after  the  dismission  in  the  afternoon.  No  such  detention  can  take 
place  at  noon,  or  at  any  recess. — Ncvsarkj  N.  J.,  1H64. 

Teachers  may  detain  pupils  Jialf  an  hour  at  noon  and  an  hour  at  the  close  of  the  afternoon 
session  lor  discipline,  or  to  make  up  neglected  lessons. — New  Haven,  Conn.^  1865,  p.  9. 

Papils  who  have  been  absent,  or  who  from  any  cause  have  failed  to  prepare  their  lessons 
satisfactorily,  may  be  required  to  recite  them  after  school. — St,  Louis ^  Mo*,  1866. 

Teachers  are  authorized  to  detain  pnpils  beyond  regular  school  hours  for  discipline,  or 
additional  instmction.— 5«icm,  Mass,,  lo66,/».23. 

DIPLOMAS. 

The  secretary  shall  provide  the  diplomas  awarded  to  successful  candidates  in  the  high 
school. — Boston,  Mass,,  1866,  p.  26. 

Scholars  who  successfully  complete  the  English  or  classical  course  in  the  high  school,  and 
have  a  good  moral  character,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma. — Cambridge,  Mass,,  1866,  p.  25. 

Every  scholar  who  completes  with  credit  the  prescribed  course  in  the  high  school,  and  has 
sustained  a  good  moral  character,  shall  have  a  diploma  from  the  board.— Loioe//,  Mass.,  1867. 

Diplomas  are  conferred  upon  students  who  complete  either  of  the  prescribed  courses  of 
study  in  the  high  school. — Niles,  Mich,,  1865,  p.  24.  ^ 

Pupils  who  satisfactorilv  complete  the  prescribed  English  or  classical  course  shall  be  en- 
titled to  a  diploma. — Newburyport,  Mass.,  1866,  p,  14. 

Pupils  receive  diplomas  in  the  high  school. — Springfield,  Mass.,  1867. 

Diplomas  are  given  in  the  high  school. — Salem,  Mass,,  1866,  p,  18. 

DISMISSION  BEFORE  THE  CLOSE  OF  SCHOOL. 

'  Any  ptipil  wishing  to  be  dismissed  before  the  close  of  the  session  must  asslgnf  a  satisfactory 
reason  therefor,  and  obtain  the  consent  of  the  teacher. — Boston,  Mass.,  1866,  p,  39. 

Papils  in  the  younger  classes  in  sammer  may  be  dismissed  daring  school  hours,  not 
lesB  than  an  hour  nor  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half,  each  day ;  and  in  the  winter  not  less 
than  half  an  hour  nor  more  than  an  hour.  Pupils  over  nine  years  of  age  are  dismissed  only 
at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher.  Pupils  of  any  classes  iu  the  primary  divisions  may  be  dis- 
missed  at  the  request  of  parents,  after  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  recesses,  providedf  the  dis- 
mission does  not  interfere  with  any  school  exercise. — Chicago,  III.,  1866,  p.  179. 

The  card  and  primer  classes  and  in  the  first  reader  whose  average  age  is  less  than 
eight  years  may  be  dismissed  at  recess  morning  and  afternoon,  provided  no  pupil  shall  be 
dismissed  against  the  wishes  of  his  parents.  In  the  higher  classes,  requests  from  parents 
for  the  dismission  of  children  are  to  be  discouraged  as  much  as  possible,  and  none  are  to  be 
dismissed  before  the  close  of  the  school  without  such  request. — Cleveland,  O.,  1866,  p.  118. 

No  pupil  can  h^avo  school  before  the  regular  hour  of  closing  without  the  permission  of  fhe 
teacher. — Columbus,  O.,  1848,  p.  16. 

No  cause  but  sickness,  or  something  of  which  the  teacher  shall  judge  the  necessity,  shall 
be  sufficient  to  allow  a  pupil  to  be  excused. — Springfield,  III.,  1867,  p,  64. 

Papils  are  not  to  leave  school  before  its  close  for  any  cause  except  sickness,  or  some  press- 
ing emergency* — Newport,  R.  /.,  1866,  p,  7. 

DISCIPLINE. 

Teachers  are  enjoined  to  govern  by  persuasion  and  gentle  measures  as  far  as  possible. — Al- 
hany,  N,  Y,,  1867. 

AA\  teachers  should  aim  at  such  discipline  in  the  schools  as  would  be  exercised  by  a  kind 
and  judicious  parent  in  his  family. — Boston,  Mass,,  1866,  p,  32. 

It  is  enjoined  on  instructors  to  exercise  vigilant,  prudent,  and  firm  discipline,  and  to  govern 
bvpersnattion  and  gentle  measures  as  far  as  possible. — Cambridge,  Mass,,  1866,  p,  14. 

l&eproof  of  wrong-doing  iu  private,  if  possible;  restraint  or  chastisement  are  proper. — Co- 
Issmbus,  Ohio,  1848. 

Teachers  shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  govern  pupils  by  the  moral  influence  of  kindness 
and  by  appeals  to  the  nobler  principles  of  their  nature. — Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1867. 
/     The  discipline  must  be  firm,  vigilant,  and  prudent. — Dubuque,  Iowa,  1867. 

TeAchers  must  not  resort  to  confinement  in  a  closet  or  wardrobe,  or  any  cniel  or  unusoal 
punishment,  as  a  mode  of  discipline. — Louisville,  Ky, ,  1867,  p.  86. 
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Teftcbere  shall  exercise  vi^lance  and  care  oyer  the  n^oeral  condact  of  scholara  and  ea- 
conrapre  them  in  correct  manners,  habits,  and  principles. — Milwaukee,  H%s.,  1867,  p,  74. 

Firm,  prudent,  and  vic^ilant  discipline,  VLHiug  corporal  punishment  as  sparinf^lj  as  ma/  be 
consistent  with  good  order,  governing  bj  mild  measures,  if  possible. — Manchester,  N.  H., 
1866,  V.  14. 

Sucn  discipline  as  a  kind  and  jadicions  parent  would  exercise,  avoiding  corporal  pnnish- 
ment  where  order  can  be  maintained  without  it. — AVir  Orhans^  La.^  1867,  p.  >9. 

Private  admonitions,  appeals  to  conscience,  public  reproof,  monthly  reports,  anspension 
and  detention  at  recess  and  for  a  reasonable  time  after  school,  and,  as  a  final  resort,  the  use 
of  the  rod,  may  bo  employed  to  secure  good  order. — Springfield^  III,,  1867,  p.  62. 

All  teachers  are  required  to  maintain  strict  order  and  discipline  in  schools  and  class-rooms 
at  all  times.  They  may  employ  any  means  which  are  proper,  and  which  they  deem  necessary 
to  maintain  order ;  but  all  will  be  hold  to  a  stnct  accountability  as  to  the  manner  In  which 
th^  use  the  authority  thus  given. — St.  Louia^  Mo,,  )Ht)6. 

Jeacher  j  are  expected  to  exercise  prudence,  firmness,  mildness,  and  uniformity  in  adminis- 
term g  discipline. —  Terra  Haute,  Ind.,  1867,  p,'2J6* 

Mild  and  conciliatory  discipline  is  enjoined,  and  the  avoiding  of  corporal  punishment,  as 
far  as  may  be,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  necessity  of  obedience. — Washimgton,  D,  C,  1867, 
p.  104. 

DRAWIKO. 

In  the  conrse  of  instruction  the  following  citirs  include  drawing,  linear  and  perspective 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  1867;  Iloston,  Mass.,  \nST ;  Cambiidgc,  Mass.,  1H66;  Chicngo,  111.,  1866 
Cincinnati,  C,  1867;  Cleveland,  a,  lH(i6;  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  (867;  Madison,  Wis.,  1867 
New  York,  N.Y.,  \&M  \  Niles,  Mich  ,  J8«r»;  Norwich,  Conn.,  1p67;  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  !8B2 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1867;  Portland,  Me.,  1867;  Providence,  K.L,  1H63;  Salem/Mass.,  1866 
Bpringtield,  lU.,  1867;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1867;  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  1867;  Troy,  N.  Y.^  1866. 
• 

DISTURBANCE  OF  SCHOOL  BY  PARENT.<(. 

Parents  are  requested  not  to  embarrass  teachers  by  stating  grievances  at  the  schooUnMMB, 
or  in  the  presence  of  pupils. — Columbus,  Ohio,  1848. 

No  parent  or  guardian  will  be  sofiered  to  make  complaint  in  presence  of  the  school. — F^rt 
tVaynt,  Ind,,  ^8U6. 

If  a  teacher  is  interfered  with  or  reproved  by  parents  or  guardians,  in  the  school -house  or 
elsewhere,  in  the  presence  of  his  or  her  pupils,  the  children  of  such  parents  or  goardians 
may  be  expelled. — New  Orleans,  La,,  18l»7. 

Any  person  convicted  of  wilfully  interrupting  or  disturbing  any  public  or  private  school, 
either  within  or  without  the  place  where  such  sihool  is  held,  shall  be  imprisoned  not  exceed- 
ing one  year,  or  fined  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars. — Law  of  Rhode  Island,. 

EXAMINATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

Conducted  by  the  special  committee,  and  none  but  the  members  of  the  board  and  snperin- 
tendeut  to  be  present. — Albany,  N,  ¥,,  1867. 

The  committee  for  examining  a  candidate  for  the  mastership  of  a  grammar  school  consists 
of  the  district  committee  and  of  the  two  wards  uumorically  nearest.  They  examine  all 
written  evidence  presented,  have  personal  interviews  with  applicants,  and  carefully  examine 
the  candidates  at  a  meeting  for  the  purpose;  report  at  a  meeting  of  the  board,  designating 
two  or  threes  of  the  candidates  whose  examination  was  most  satisfactory,  and  the  board  then 
proceed  to  ballot.  The  committees  on  the  Enf^lish  high,  the  Latin,  and  the  girls*  hir^h  and 
normal  schools  constitute  the  committee  of  examination  for  those  schools. — Boston,  '^Mass , 

1866,  p,  24. 

The  committee  and  superintendent  examine  teachers  and  keep  a  record  of  qualifications 
for  practical  teaching  as  well  as  of  scholarship. — UHroit,  Mich,,  I86ii,  p,  7. 

No  person  shall  be  appointed  a  principal  or  as»i.staut  in  any  public  school  without  a  pre- 
vious examination  by  the  committee  on  teachers,  with  the  city  superintendent. — Seumrk, 
N.J.,  1864. 

Two  examinations  annually  and  four  classes  of  certificates  given. — PhUaddpkia^  Pa 

1867,  p.  3;i6.  ^ 
Coiiiinittec  examine,  make  appointments  on  trial,  subject  to  approval  of  the  general  com- 
mittee, examine  the  list  of  teachers  employed  and  report  names  ot  those  who  ought  to  be  re- 
elected, give  notice  of  a  month  to  unsuccessful  teachers  that  they  will  not  be  uominateU  for 
re-election. — Providence,  H,  /.,  ItOili,  pp.  27,28. 

^  The  superintendent  is  ex  ojicio  chairman  of  the.  committee  on  the  examination  of  teachers. 
No  teacher  shall  l>e  promoted  Irom  one  school  to  another  of  higher  grade  without  the  appro- 
bation of  the  examining  committee  within  one  year.— /f<»rc6»£er,  Mass,,  1867. 
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ELECTION  OF  TEACHERS. 

Elected  annnall j  by  seven  ballota  or  more ;  boldinfl:  office  for  a  year  rmleBs  removed.-^ 
Albany,  N.Y.y  1867, 

A  teacher,  except  a  master,  most  have  three  months*  trial  before  he  can  be  elected. — Bos» 
ton.  Mass,,  1866. 

Teachers  are  elected  on  the  Friday  succeedinc^  the  close  of  the  summer  term. — Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1865,  p.  12. 

Elected  annually  in  July  by  the  bosrd. — Cleveland,  Ohio,  1866,  p,  114. 

Elected  in  July  or  the  first  week  in  August. — Lowdl,  Mass.,  1867,  p,  15. 

Elected  annually  in  January  for  a  year. — Louisville,  Ky.,  1867. 

Elected  annually  in  February  or  March. — Manchester,  N.  H.,  1865,  p.  6. 

Elected  by  ballot  before  the  first  of  September  annually. — NeMuryport,  Mass,,  1866,  p.  14. 

Elected  by  the  board  for  one  year. — Ntrtoich,  Conn,,  1867. 

Teachers  may  bo  appointed  by  the  superintendent  and  trustees  for  a  term  or  for  the  school 
year.—  Terre  HauU,  Ind.,  1867,  p,  23.  # 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

Evening  or  night  schools  in  elementary  branches  for  pupils  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  and 
in  several  cities,  under  special  conditions  to  be  determined  by  the  school  board,  for  pupils 
under  fifteen,  are  provided  as  a  part  of  the  system  of  public  instruction  in  Chicago,  Brook- 
lyn, Lowell,  Newark,  New  Orleans,  New  York,  Providence,  Salem,  San  Francisco,  and  St. 
Louis. 

They  may  be  kept,  commencing  at  half-past  seven  and  closing  at  nine ;  no  pupil  under 
fifteen  years  of  age  to  attend. — Lowell,  Mass.,  1867,  p,  3'2, 

Evening  schools  are  provided  for  in  such  places  as  the  board  may  designate,  commencing 
on  the  firnt  Monday  in  October  and  continuing  eighteen  weeks.  '1  he  schools  are  to  com- 
mence their  sessions  at  seven  o'clock  and  close  at  half-past  nine,  the  doors  being  opened 
at  twenty  minutes  before  seven.  None  are  to  be  admitted  except  those  who  cannot  attend 
day  schools,  nor  without  being  accompanied  by  some  responsible  person,  or  presenting  a 
certificate  attesting  identity  and  respectability.  Males  not  less  than  fourteen,  and  females 
not  less  than  twelve.    No  corporal  punishment  to  be  inflicted.— iVeto  York,  N,  Y,,  1807. 

They  may  be  opened  and  continued  four  months  from  the  middle  of  October,  beginning  at 
seven  and  closing  at  nine  o'clock. —  kVashington,  D.  C,  1867. 

EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

An  evening  high  school  is  established,  commencing  on  the  first  Monday  in  October  and 
continuing  tweuty>four  weeks.    In  this  school  are  taught  grammar,  reading,  declamation, 
penmanship,  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  natural  philosophy, 
'^chemistry,  astronomy,  history,  and  political  science. — Piew  York,  N,  V.,  1867. 

ENGUSH  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  are  the  studies  in  several  English  high  schools,  or  courses  in  the  English 
department : 

Ancient  Geography,  Worcester's  General  History,  Sherwin's  Algebra,  French,  Drawing. 
Geometry,  Book-keeping,  Rhetoric,  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Trigonometry,  Sur- 
veying, Navigation,  Mensuration,  Astronomy,  Paley's  Evidence  of  Christianity,  Natural 
Philosophy,  Moral  Philosophy,  Political  Economy,  Natural  Theology,  English  Literature, 
8panish  Language,  Physical  Geography,  Logic,  Geology,  Chemistry,  Mechanics,  Eugineer- 
iag,  English  Composition  and  Declamation. — Boston,  Mass.,  1800. 

Book-keeping,  Algebra,  Latin,  English  History,  Natural  Philosophy,  Geometry,  Chemistry, 
Knglish  Classics,  Drawing,  French,  Khetoric,  Political  History  of  the  United  States,  Ancient 
History,  Astronomy,  and  Modern  Ilistory. — Cambridsic,  Mass.,  18G5,  p,  26. 

Algebra,  Zoology,  History,  Geometry,  Botany,  English  Grammar,  Natural  Philosophy, 
Arithmetic,  Physical  Geography,  Hhetorlc,  Chemistry,  Physiology,  Astronomy. — Cleveland, 
Ohio,  ]8iU),  p.  2il 

A  three  years'  course,  embracing  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Grammar,  Physical  Geography, 
General  History,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Geometry,  Astronomy,  and  lihetoric. — 
LowiU,  Mass.,  18G7,  p  31. 

Higher  Algebra,  Physical  Geography,  Higher  Arithmetic,  History,  (Outlines, )  Physiology 
and  ilyrriono.  Geometry,  Natural  Piiilosophy.  Rhetoric,  Constitution  of  the  United  St^Ues, 
Mental  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  Geology,  Botany,  Ancient  History,  and  Moral  Philosophy. — 
Madison,  His.,  1&C7,  p,  18. 

Arithmetic,  Book-keeping,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Surveying,  Navigation, 
Cnglish  Language  and  Literature,  Declamation,  Spelling,  Deiining,  and  Composition. — Aeio 
Ha.ven,  Conn.,  1605. 

A  three  years'  course :  Geometry,  History  of  English  Literature,  French,  Declamation, 
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Composition,  Drawing,  Vocal  Music,  Natural  Ptiilosophy,  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
Bhetoric,  Chemistry,  Mechanical  Drawings,  Astronomy.  Trigononlptry,  Intellectual  Philo§o- 


EXCLUSION. 

For  violent  or  pointed  opposition  to  authority,  a  principal  may  exclude  a  pupil  for  the 
time  bein^  ;  must  then  inform  the  parent  and  ask  advice  of  the  district  committee. — BostoUj 
Mass.,  1666,  p.  33. 

For  violent  or  obstinate  opposition  t<>  authority,  the  instructor  may  exclude  from  school  a 
pupil  for  the  time  being ;  if  be  shows  proof  of  amendment,  be  may  be  restored. — Mancktster, 
N,  IL,  1865,  p.  15. 

A  teacher  may  exclude  a  pupil  for  violent  or  pointed  opposition  to  authority,  for  the  Utoo 
hemg.—  JVorcesUr,  Mass,,  1^67,  p.  13. 

EXPULSION. 

A  pupil  may  be  expelled  for  certain  bad  conduct,  and  notice  must  be  sent  by  the  principal 
to  the  superintendent,  who  notifies  the  other  principals. — Brooklyn,  N.  K,  Itii!?,  p.  22. 

A  pupil  may  be  expelled,  with  the  approval  of  tbe  board,  for  certain  offences. — Chicago^ 
RL,  1866,  p,  175. 

For  open  disobedience,  a  pupil  may  be  expelled  at  once. — Cleveland,  Ohio,  IHG6,  p.  118. 

A  pupil  bearing  fire-arms  during  school  hours  may  at  once  be  expelled  from  the  schooL — 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  18()7,  p.  146. 

If  a  pupil's  conduct  is  found  injurious  to  associates,  the  principal,  with  the  tvdvice  of  the 
trustees,  may  expel  him. — Louisville,  Ky.,  1667,  p.  89. 

When  a  pupil's  example  is  injurious,  and  he  shows  a  determined  neglect  of  good  order,  and 
his  reformation  is  hopeless,  tbe  board  may  expel  him. — Lowell,  Mass,,  1867,  p.  21. 

When  a  scholar's  example  is  bad,  and  his  reformation  seems  hopeless,  the  principal  shall 
notify  the  committee  on  schools,  who  may  expel  him. — New  Haven,  Conn.,  IfiiM,  p,  11. 

After  expulsion,  a  scholar  shall  not  be  admitted  to  any  other  school  without  the  consent  of 
'  the  gei.eral  committee. — Providence,  R,  /.,  1863,  p.  29. 

Pupils  who  are  absent  from  any  examination  of  the  school  without  satisfactory  reason, 
shall  not  return  to  any  school  without  permission  of  the  superintendent — Roeheatar,  N.  V., 
1867,  p.  96. 

EXHIBITIONS. 

There  are  annual  exhibitions  of  the  several  grammar  schools,  and  of  tbe  English  and  Latin 
high  schools,  al  which  medals  and  diplomas  are  conferred. — boston,  Mass.,  18l)6,  p.  40. 

There  shall  be  no  public  exhibitions  or  concerts  by  the  pupils  of  schools  without  permis- 
sion of  the  board,  except  the  public  reception  immediately  prior  to  the  several  vacations,  by 
consent  of  the  local  committee. —  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1867,  p.  22. 

No  school  shall  hold  any  exhibition  during  the  school  term,  except  the  regular  monthly 
exhibitions,  and  those  only  in  the  public  school  buildings. — Louisville,  Ky.,  1H67.  p.  87. 

No  exhibition  shall  be  allowed  except  for  the  promotion  of  proper  school  purposes. — Ario- 
burypoTt,  Mass.,  1866,  p.  10. 

Teachers  and  pupils  of  tbe  high  and  grammar  schools  may  give  two  exhibitions  in  each 
year,  in  hinging,  declamation,  and  dialogues,  all  preparations  for  them  being  made  out  of 
school  hours,  and  the  programme  being  previously  approved  by  the  president  and  superin* 
tendent. — Newark,  N.  J.,  1864. 

Annual  cxhibitious  or  school  exercises  will  be  very  appropriately  held  within  the  week  pre- 
ceding tbe  Christmas  holidays. — Philadelphia,  Penn.,  1867,  p.  340. 

No  exhibitions  of  any  kind  w^ithout  permission  of  the  committee. — Springfield^  Mass,, 
1867,  p.  10. 

EXAMINATIONS  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  district  committees  examine  tbe  grammar  schools,  and  the  sub-committees  tne  primary 
schools,  quarterly,  and  report  to  the  board.  The  committees  of  the  Latin  school,  the  English 
high  school,  and  of  the  girls'  high  and  normal  school,  and  each  district  committee,  must  make 
a  thorough  examination  of  their  schools  during  the  month  of  July,  and  report  at  the  quar- 
terly meeting  of  the  board  in  September. — Boston,  Mass.,  1866,  p.  21. 

Ihere  is  a  general  public  examination,  under  the  charge  of  the  board,  in  the  last  week  of 
the  spring  term  of  each  year,  and  at  such  other  times  as  the  board  may  direct. — Detroit^ 
MUh.,  ietki,  p.  27. 

There  are  annual  public  examinations  of  all  the  schools  by  the  board,  and  special  exam- 
inations whenever  tne  superintendent  deems  it  expedient. — Indianapolis,  Ind.,  J 867,  p.  73. 
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There  is  a  public  examination  of  all  the  schools  in  June,  by  the  board. — LouisviUe,  Ky., 
1867,  p,  87. 

Every  school  is  publicly  examined  at  the  end  of  the  second  and  fourth  terms,  that  of  tb€ 
grammar  and  high  sciiools  occupying  one  day,  conducted  by  sub-committees,  and  confined 
to  a  general  review  of  the  studies  pursued. — LoweU,  Mass.^  1867,  p.  24. 

There  are  quarterly  examinations  of  the  primary  and  intermediate  schools  on  the  aflernoon 
of  the  last  Thursday  in  each  term ;  of  the  grammar  schools  on  the  forenoon  of  the  last  Friday, 
and  of  the  high  school  on  the  afternoon  of  the  lost 'Wednesday  in  each  term, — Providtmiu^ 
IL  /.— 1863,  p,  30. 

There  is  a  public  examination  of  the  schools  at  the  close  of  each  school  year,  and  an  exam- 
ination of  the  clashes  of  the  high  school  whenever  they  complete  a  study. — Springfield,  JIL, 
1867,  p,  66. 

EXCUSES. 

Teachers  may  require  written  excuses  from  parents  or  guardians  of  pupils  who  are  absent 
or  tardy.— CAtca^o,  ///.,  1866,  p.  176. 

The  only  excuse  to  be  accepted  by  a  teacher  shall  be  for  sickness  or  some  urgent  cause.-^ 
CUveUnd,  Ohio,  1866,  v.  118. 

No  mere  statement  that  the  parent  or  guardian  has  kept  the  pupil  at  home  shall  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  teacher  as  an  excuse  for  absence.  The  teacner  may  require  a  written  excuse, 
and  send  the  delinquent  immediately  for  such  excuse,  except  when  the  weather  would  cause 
exposure  to  health. — Detroit^  Mich.,  1836,  p.  24. 

A  written  excuse  from  the  parent  is  required  for  absence  of  a  pupil. — Louisville,  Ky.,l8&Tj 
p.  89. 

Every  absentee  returning  must  bring  a  written  excuse  from  parent  or  guardian. — Madison, 
Wis.,  1867,  p,  23. 

No  excuse  or  request,  save  in  case  of  sickness  or  of  some  sudden  necessity,  may  be  enter- 
tained by  a  teacher,  unless  made  by  a  parent  or  guardian. — Nonoich,  Conn,,  1807. 

FESTIVALS. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the  grammar  schools  the  annual 
school  festival  shtUi  bo  held. — Boston,  Mass.,  1866,  p»  40. 

FUEL. 

A  committee  report  to  the  board  the  fuel  required,  and  purchase  and  distribute  it;  and  the 
superintendent  of  buildings  reports  annually  the  amount  consumed  in  each  house. — Ct nciti- 
iialt,  Ohio,  1867,  p,  128. 

The  messenger  purchases  and  attends  to  the  storing,  cutting,  distributing,  and  consump- 
tion of  fuel. — Detroit,  A/icA.,  1866. 

Teachers  must  give  special  attention  to  economy  in  the  use  of  fuel,  and  take  measures  to 
prevent  the  janitors  from  wasting  coal. — Norwich,  Conn.,  1867. 

The  superintendent  purchases  all  necessary  fuel  by  authority  of  the  executive  committee.^ 
Providence,  H.  L,  1863,  p.  37. 

FraES. 

During  the  season  of  fires  the  principal  shall  examine,  or  cause  to  be  examined,  all  parts  of 
the  building,  including  the  cellars  and  unoccupied  rooms,  at  least  once  during  each  session. — 
Albany,  N.  F.,  1867. 

It  is  expected  that  the  teachers,  and  particularly  the  principals,  will  give  special  attention 
daring  the  season  of  fires,  to  economy  in  the  use  of  fuel,  and  take  every  precaution  to  save 
the  buildings  from  exposure  to  fire. — Detroit,  Mich.,  1866,  p.  30. 

It  is  expected  that  the  principals  will  superintend  the  making  of  the  fires  in  the  cold  sea- 
son.— Indianapolis,  Ind.,  1867,  p.  72. 

To  be  built  by  the  janitor,  so  as  to  have  the  rooms  warm  thirty  minutes  before  the  opening 
of  school. — Syracuse,  N,  Y.,  1867. 

GROUNDS. 

The  masters  shall  prescribe  rules  for  the  use  of  the  yards,  and  are  responsible  for  any  want 
of  cleanliness. — Chicago,  111.,  1866,  p.  167. 

The  committee  on  buildings  examine  and  report  on  the  condition  of  the  grounds  in  June, 
orery  year. — Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1867,  p.  J 27. 

Teachers  are  responsible  for  want  of  cleanliness  about  the  houses. — Oswego,  N,  Y.,  1862, 
p.  94. 

Teachers  must  see  to  the  safety  of  fences,  trees,  shrubbery,  and  other  school  property. — 
Buchester,  N.  Y.,  1867,  p.  89. 

The  bailiif  has  a  general  charge  to  protect  the  real  estate  from  trespass  or  injury.  The 
principals  have  supervision  of  the  grounds,  buildings,  and  appurtenances. — St,  Louis,  Mo., 
1366. 
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GOVERllllEin'. 

,  The  general- f^ovemmeat  of  the  bcIiooIb  is  committed  to  the  principals.  The  assisunts  shall 
respect  them  and  ohey  them  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  goremment,  instnietion,  and  man- 
agement of  the  schools. — Baltimore^  Md.,  1867. 

The  objects  of  government  are,  first,  to  secure  regnlaritj,  punctuality,  and  qniet  and  good 
order ;  second,  diligence  in  study  and  the  formation  of  proper  habits ;  third,  to  accustom 
pupils  10  a  prompt  and  cheerful  obedience  to  law.— Co/ vjiw««,  Ohio,  lb48. 

The  principal  teacher  of  the  upper  department  of  each  school  shall  be  deemed  the  head  of 
the  school  for  all  purposes  of  discipline,  cUssification,  and  regulation  of  studies. — Detroit, 
Mieh.,  186C,  p,  32. 

Good  government  is  the  development  of  an  indwelling  principle,  not  the  result  of  outward 
restraint ;  and  that  svstem  of  school  government  is  desirable  in  which  good  conduct  results 
from  a  well-regulated  conscience. — Siles,  Mich,^  1865,  p.  26. 

Success  in  governing  a  school  wisely  and  well  is  of  paramount  importance,  and  ranks 
above  long  years  of  experience  and  high  attainments. —  Ttm  HanU,  ha.,  1867,  p.  28. 

The  objects  of  government  in  school  are,  first,  to  secure  order  and  correct  behavior ;  second, 
punctuality  and  regularity ;  third,  to  aid  in  forming  good  habits  in  regard  to  prompt  obedi- 
ence to  proper  auUiority ;  fourth,  to  cultivate  the  heart  and  manners.— Tsrre  //aiilc,  Imd., 
1867,  p.  28.  "^ 

OYSIKASTICS. 

There  are  some  gymnastic  exercises  every  half  day  in  each  school. — Boston,  Jlfa^s.,  1866, 
j».  36. 

Teachers  in  each  room  of  the  intermediate  and  district  schools  shall  give  a  lesson  in  gym- 
nastics or  calisthenics  at  every  session,  of  not  less  than  ^ve  nor  more  than  ten  minuiei. — 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  J 867,  p.  150. 

There  are  regular  exercises  in  gymnastics. — Chicago,  III.,  1866. 

In  severe  cold  weather  the  children  may  be  employed,  while  the  room  is  being  ventilated, 
in  marching,  gymnastics,  or  other  phvsical  exercises.  Five  minutes  in  each  session  shall 
be  devoted  to  gymnastics  in  all' the  schools. — Lowell,  Mati.,  1867,  p.  19. 

Gymnastics  shall  form  a  part  of  the  exercises  of  every  Bession.-*Jtf««<:Aesl«r,  N.  H.,  1867, 
p.  21. 

Gymnastics  shall  be  regularly  taught  and  practiced  in  all  the  6choo\a."^SpringJield,  Mas*., 
1807,  p.  22. 

General  exercises  in  gymnastics  are  conducted  by  a  graduate  of  Dr.  Lewis's  schooL-*5t. 
Louis,  Mo.,  1866. 

GIFTS  TO  OR  FROM  PUPILS. 

No  teacher  shall  permit  collections  of  money  from  pupils  for  presentations,  giAs,  or  for 
any  other  purpose,  without  the  consent  of  the  school  committee. — Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1667, 
p.  25. 

No  teacher  shall  award  any  medals  or  prizes  without  special  authority  from  tho  board. — 
Chicago,  /«..  1866,p.  171. 

No  teacher  may  receive  any  present  or  gift  from  any  of  his  classes,  nor  shall  any  contri- 
bution be  permitted  for  that  purpose. — Providence,  H.  /.,  1863,  p.  35. 

Teachers  shall  not  award  medals  or  other  prizes  to  their  jku\^\\s.^ HtUland,  PX,  1867,  p.  21. 

No  teacher  shall  accept  a  present  from  pupils  in  the  public  schools.— ^prtaj^e/if,  iU.,lSST, 
p.  62. 

Teachers  shall  not  receive  presents  of  money  or  other  valuables  from  pupils. — St.  Lomis, 
Mo.,  1806. 

Teachers  shall  not  present  any  premiums  or  gifts  to  any  scholar  at  the  public  distribu- 
tions.—/FajAin^ton,  D.  C,  1867,  p.  JU8. 

GRADES. 

Primary  and  grammar  schools,  with  an  English  high  school,  Latin  high  school,  and  girls* 
high  and  normal  school ;  also  between  the  primary  and  grammar  schools  special  schools. — 
Boston,  Mass.,  J86l>. 

Primary  schools  with  six  grades,  numbered  one,  two,  Ac,  grammar  schools  with  six 
grades  also,  and  supplementary  schools. — Brooklyn,  N.  Y ,  1867. 

Ten  grudes,  numbered  tirst,  second,  &.c.,  up  to  the  high  school,  with  an  English  and  clas- 
sical depannieut,  and  a  normal  4f  partment. — Chicago,  III.,  1866. 

Primary,  secondary,  grammar,  intermediate,  and  high. — Dmbuqme,  /oiea,  1867,  p.  55. 

Prmary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high  schools. — Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  1867. 

Ten  grades  in  tho  primary,  three  in  the  intermediate,  and  three  in  the  grammar  depart* 
mcnts;  also  a  female  high  school. — Louisville,  Ky.,  1867. 
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The  schools  aie,  "ungraded,  partially  grraded,  primary,  middle,  fntermodiate,  grammar, 
and  high  schools."— MaacAeffter,  N.  U.,  1865. 

Intermediate  with  a  two  years'  course,  and  grammar  schools  with  a  two  years'  course;  a 
high  school  with  an  English  and  classical  department  and  a  three  years'  coarse. — NiUs, 
Mich.,  1865. 

Primary  schools,  ^vi)  grades ;  intermediate  schools,  ^y%  grades ;  grammar  schools,  eighf 
grades  and  four  yean ;  and  a  boys'  and  a  girls'  department  in  the  high  school. — Prondence, 
R.  /.,  1863. 

Primanr,  grammar,  and  high  schools,  the  latter  haying  three  co-ordinate  departments,  yia : 
English  for  males  and  for  females,  and  a  classical  department. — Salem,  Mass.,  1866,  p,  17. 

OntLS'  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  separate  intermediate  and  grammar  sphools  for  girls. — Washington,  D,  C,  1867. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS,  WHAT  )BRAKCHES. 

Spelling,  Etymology,  Reading,  Writing,  Composition,  Grammar,  Geography,  Natural 
Philosophy,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Mensuration,  Music. — Baltimore,  Md.,  1867. 

Spelling,  Writing,  Reading,  Drawing,  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic,  geography,  Gram- 
mar, Map  Drawing,  Composition,  Declamation,  History  of  the  United  States,  Book-keeping 
by  single  entry,  Worcester's  History,  Natural  Philosophy,  Physical  Geography,  and  Physio- 
logy.— Boston,  Mass,,  1866. 

Keading,  Spelling,  Ruleb  of  Spelling,  Abbreviations,  Punctuation,  Penmanship,  Drawing, 
Arithmetic,  Geography,  Grammar,  History  of  the  United  States,  Composition,  Algebra,  As- 
tronomy, Bookkeeping,  Physiology."— Broo/^ya,  N,  Y.,  18G7. 

Keading.  Spelling,  Geography,  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic.  Object  Lessons,  Gram- 
mar, History  of  the  Unit^  States,  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  Declamation,  Penmanship, 
Drawing  Maps  and  Sketches,  Music,  Physical  Culture,  Moral  Instruction. — Clevtlaud,  Ohio^ 
•  1866. 

Reading,  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic,  Grammar  and  Analysis,  Geography,  Elementary 
Algebra,  History  of  the  United  States. — Madison,  H^is,^  1807. 

In  addition  to  the  studies  of  the  primary  schools.  Penmanship,  Drawing,  Vocal  Music, 
Grammar,  History,  Natural  Philosophy,  Composition,  and  Declamation. — Newark,  JV.  J., 
J  864. 

Reading.  Spelling.  Defining,  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography,  Sing- 
infiT,  Physical  Exercises,  and  Map  Drawing. — Newport,  R.  /.,  1866. 

The  grammar  schools  are  for  such  children  between  six  and  sixteen  years  of  age  as  reside 
in  the  local  districts.  There  are  four  departmentA,  and  studies  from  those  of  primanr  schools 
to  Arithmetic.  Grammar,  Geography,  History  of  the  United  States,  Elocution,  and  Compo- 
sition.— Aeir  Orleans,  La.,  Ie67. 

Reading,  Spe'ling,  Penmanship,  Intellectual  and  Written  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geogra- 
phy, History,  Elements  of  Algebra.— Terre  Hants,  Ind.,  J  867, 

GERMAN  SCHOOLS. 

The  German  language  is  taught  in  the  district  schools. — Chicago,  HI.,  1866. 

Departments  in  most  of  the  schools  are  formed  for  teaching  the  German  language. — Ctn- 
einnuti,  Ohitt,  1867. 

Provision  is  made  for  teaching  the  German  language  in  several  of  the  schools ;  limited  to 
six  schools. — Louisville,  Ky*,  1867.  ^ 

German  may  be  taught  in  the  primary  schools  only  by  way  of  interpretation ;  but  no 
teacher  shall  be  employed  who  is  not  fully  competent  to  give  instruction  iu  English. — New- 
ark, N.  J.,  18154. 

A  department  in  German  is  had  under  a  special  teacher  in  the  ward  grammar  schools. — 
Terrt  Haute,  Ind.,  1867,  p.  13. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  three  courses;  first,  the  complete  course  of  English  study;  second,  the  shorter 
course  ;  and  third,  the  classical  course. — Cambridge,  Mass.,  1865. 

Caudidates  muHt  be  twelve  years  of  age,  and  the  term  of  attendance  in  the  classical  or 
Snglish  department  four  years. — Detroit,  Mich.,  18136. 

Candidate  for  admisnion  must  be  twelve  years  of  age,  of  good  moral  character,  and  pass  a 
satisfactory  examination  in  Reading,  Orthography,  Penmanship,  Arithmetic,  Geography, 
Grammar,  and  the  History  of  the  United  States. — Hartford,  Conn  ,  1866. 

Caudidates  undergo  a  strict  examination  iu  the  grammar  schoo'  itudies  for  admission,  and 
any  one  completing  the  four  years*  course  in  ail  respects  satisfactory  receives  a  diploma. — 
Manehesur,  N.  H.,  18U7. 
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There  are  the  Brown  High  school,  with  an  English  and  classical  department,  and  the  Fe- 
male High  school,  each  of  which  has  a  course  of  four  yet^m.-^Nevtburypart,  Mass.,  1866. 

In  addition  ^o  the  studies  prescribed  for  the  Grammar  schools  the  elements  of  Chemistry, 
Physiology,  Astronomy,  Algebra,  Book-keeping,  Geometry,  Moral  Philosophy,  Drawing, 
and  other  branches  of  useftil  knowledge,  including  Latin,  Greek,  German,  and  French  lan- 
'guages  and  higher  Mathematics,  are  studied. — Netoark,  N.  J.,  18(54. 

For  admission  to  the  girls'  high  school  candidates  are  examined  in  Punctuation,  Orthogra- 
phy, Definitions,  Grammar,  Parsing,  History,  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  AriUi- 
metic  and  Mensuration.  The  course  is  not  less  than  three  years.  There  is  no  limitation 
with  regard  to  age.  The  central  high  school  for  boys  has  a  course  of  four  years,  and  confers 
the  degree  of  A.M.  upon  its  successful  graduates. — Philadelphia^  Penu.,  18fi7. 

Both  sexes  taught  in  the  higher  Mathematics,  Natural  History,  General  Historf,  Lan- 
guages, and  Philosophy.  There  are  three  departments :  English  for  males  and  for  females, 
and  classical.— So/em,  Mass.,  1866. 

A  course  of  four  years,  the  branches  taught  being  fhe  higher  Mathematics,  History,  Natu- 
ral Sciences,  Languages,  (Latin,  German,  and  French,)  English  Literature,  Moral  Science, 
Astronomy,  and  Political  Economy. — Terre  Haute,  lad,,  ltiU7,  p.  19. 

HOLIDAYS. 

Christmas,  NeW  Tear*s,  the  22d  of  February  Good  Friday,  May  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day, 
Artillery  Election,  and  the  Fourth  of  July.^Boslofi,  Mass.^  1866. 

New  Year's  Day,  the  Twenty-second  ot  February,  Fast  Day  and  the  two  following  days. 
Anniversary  Week  in  May,  the  Seventeenth  of  June,  the  Fourth  of  July  and  the  Fifth, 
Thanksgiving  Week  and  Christmas  Day ;  and  the  high  school  has  the  days  of  pnblic  ex- 
hibition at  Harvard  College. — Cambridge^  Mass.,  1865. 

The  Fourth  of  July,  Thanksgiving  and  the  following  Friday,  and  the  Twenty-second  of 
February. — Chicago,  IlL,  1866. 

Christmas  Week  to  New  Year's  Day  inclusive,  the  Twenty-second  of  February,  and  all 
Fast  and  Thanksgiving  days. — Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1867. 

National  and  State  Fast  and  Thanksgiving  Days  and  Christmas  Week. — Dubuque^  Iowa, 
1867,  ».  55. 

All  Thanksgiving  and  Fast  Days  appointed  by  the  State  or  General  government  and  the 
Fourth  of  July.— Afo^isofi,  fVis,,  1867. 

All  the  National  and  State  Holidays. — New  Orleans,  La,,  1H67. 

The  Twenty-second  of  February,  Good  Friday,  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  National  and 
State  Fast  and  Thanksgiving  Days. — Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1867. 

Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  New  Year's,  and  the  days  between  Christmas  and  New  Year's, 
public  Fasts,  and  the  Fourth  of  July  and  Twenty-second  of  February. — Hochester,  iV.  F., 
1867,  p,  1)6. 

The  Twenty-second  of  February,  Good  Friday,  Easter  Monday,  tho  Fourth  of  July, 
Thanksgiving  Day  and  the  day  following. — Washington,  D,  C,  1867. 

INSTITUTES. 

Rule  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Indianapolis.  Absence  is  considered  the  same  as  absence 
from  school. — Chicago,  IfL,  1866,  p,  157. 

Teachers  must  meet  on  the  first  Saturday  afternoon  of  each  month  for  mutual  improvement* 
The  principal  of  the  high  school  and  the  principals  of  the  union  schools,  with  the  superin- 
tendent, constitute  a  committee  to  prepare  a  programme  of  exercises. — Detroit,  Mick,,  It^Sd, 

All  the  teachers  are  to  meet  on  the  afternoon  of  each  third  Saturday  in  the  month  to  bold 
an  institute  for  improvement  in  teaching,  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  trustees.  The 
superintendent  is  to  report  cases  of  absence,  tardiness,  or  leaving  before  the  close  of  the 
institute. — Indianapolis,  Ind,,  J8G7,  ji.  71. 

Held  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  on  the  first  Saturday  of  each  school  year, 
and  the  second  Saturday  of  each  month  afterwards,  beginning  at  nine  a.  m.  and  continuing 
three  hours.  Members  are  required  to  be  present,  and  to  perform  the  duty  assigned  them, 
having  two  weeks'  previous  notice. — Terre  Haute,  Ind,,  1867,  p,  22. 

Teachers  are  required  to  attend  the  County  Teachers'  Association,  and  contribute  their 
share  to  make  them  useful. — Springfield,  Mass,,  1867,  p,  17. 

INDIGENT  CIIILDREN~HOW  SUPPLIED  WITH  BOOKS,  RTC. 

The  committee  on  accounts  furnish  books;  the  names  are  returned  to  the  secretary  of  the 
board  of  pupils  receiving  books,  of  the  books  received,  and  of  the  parents  and  guardians 
whoso  children  are  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the  city. — Boston,  Mass,,  1866. 

Books  are  supplied  from  the  Mosely  and  from  the  Jones  and  Newbury  funds ;  they  are 
simply  loaned  to  pupils. — Chicago,  III,,  1866. 

No  pupil  shall  be  excluded  from  school  fur  want  of  books. — Indianapolis,  Ind,,  1867. 
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Primary  industrial  schools  maj  be  established  for  poor  and  destitute  children  of  both 
sexes. — Newark,  N,  J,,  1864. 

Books  are  loaned  to  indigent  children.— iVrnirtcA,  Conn.,  1867. 

The  saperintendent  purchases  and  distributes  books ;  the  teachers  are  to  take  care  of  them, 
keep  a  record  of  them,  and  see  that  they  are  reinmed,— -Providence,  R.  /.,  1863. 

Books  may  be  obtained  of  the  treasurer,  to  be  returned  on  leavine  the  school.— ffasAiii^- 
ton,  D,  C,  1867. 

Books  are  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the  dty  for  indigent  children.— fForcester,  Ma8$,t 
1867,  p.  20. 

INTER&rEDIATE  SCHOOLS. 

All  between  the  primary  and  high  school.— CiRctntiafi,  Ohio,  1867. 
Two  divisions  between  primary  and  gp-ammar.— C^etonif.  Ohio,  1866. 
Between  the  grammar  and  high  schools,  having  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th  classes  In  the 
course. — Dubuque,  Iowa,  1867,  p.  45. 
Two  years  between  the  primary  and  grammar.— Fofi<2  du  Lac,  Wis,,  1867,  p.  44. 
Between  the  secondary  and  grammar  schools.— Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  1866,>.  4. 
Next  above  primary  and  below  the  grammar.— JVeiopor^,  R.  I,  1866. 
Two  years  between  primary  and  grammar.— AoeAester,  JV.  K,  1867,  p,  97. 

INDEX  TO  RULES. 

Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  none;  Boston,  Mass.,  has  one;  Cambridge,  Mass.,  has  one;  Chicago, 
III.,  none;  Cincinnati,  C,  has  one;  Cleveland,  0.,  none;  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  one;  I«^rt 
Wayne,  Ind.,  none;  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  none;  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  none;  Louisville,  Ky., 
none;  Lowell,  Mass.,  has  one;  Manchester,  N.  H.,  none;  Madison,  Wis.,  none;  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.,  none;  New  Haven,  Conn.,  has  one;  New  Orleans,  La.,  none;  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  none;  Newport,  R.  I.,  none;  Niles,  Mfeh.,  none;  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  none;  Philiidel- 

Ehia,  Pa ,  none;  Providence,  R.  I.,  has  one;  Rutland,  Vt.,  none;  Springfield,  Mass.,  1867, 
as  a  table  of  contents  only ;  Springfield,  111.,  none ;  Troy,  N.  Y.,  has  one;  Washington, 
B.  C,  none ;  Worcester,  Mas.,  1867,  has  one. 

JANITORS— THBIR  APPOINTMENT  AND  DUTIES. 

The  building  and  supply  agent  contracts  with  the  janitors,  and  the  master  of  each  school 
must  see  that  the  work  of  keeping  rooms  and  premises  clean  is  properly  done. — Chicago, 
JU.,  1866.  p.  168. 

The  principal  shall  have  power  to  employ  a  janitor,  acceptable  to  the  trustees,  subject  to 
the  direction  of  the  principal  in  term  time,  and  in  the  vacations  to  the  superintendent  of 
buildings. — Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1867,  d.  137. 

Appointed  by  the  committee  on  scoool-houses ;  roust  keep  the  buildings  in  neat  and  con- 
Tenient  order,  and  kindle  fires  seasonably ;  but  in  the  union  and  high  schools  janitors  are 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  principals  during  term  time. — Detroit,  Midi.,  lt^7,  p,  19. 

Ihe  porters  (janitors)  are  appointed  by  the  committee  on  school-houses  to  take  good  care 
of  the  Duildings  and  premises.  They  are  to  be  present  during  school  hours  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  and  delivering  messages  concerning  the  business  uf  the  schools,  and  do  what- 
ever may  be  required  about  the  scnool-honses  to  which  they  are  appointed ;  provided,  they 
shall  perform  no  service  of  a  merely  personal  kind  for  pupils  or  teachers. — New  Orleans, 
La,,  1867,  p.  24. 

LEAVING  SCHOOL. 

Scholars  shall  not  remain  about  the  school  premises  after  dismissal. — Cleveland,  Ohio, 
1866,  jp.  119. 

Pupils  shall  at  once  leave  the  premises  after  the  close  of  the  school. — Manchester,  N.  H , 
1865,  p.  13. 

Scholars  shall  not  assemble  about  the  school  building  exceeding  thirty  minutes  before 
school,  and  no  scholars  must  ever  remain  about  the  building  after  the  school  is  dismissed. — 
Milwaukee,  Wis,,  1867,  p,  78. 

Pupils  must  return  directly  to  their  homes  after  dismissal. — New  Orleans.  La,,  1867,;^.  23. 

\Vnen  pupils  are  dismissed  at  the  close  of  each  session  they  shall  pasb  quietly  and  promptly 
from  the  school  premises  to  their  homes,  or  to  such  place  as  their  parents  or  guardians  have 
directed. — New  Haven,  Conn.,  1865,  v.  II. 

All  collections  of  pupils  about  the  schools  or  in  the  street  near  them,  for  playing  after 
school  closes,  are  strictly  prohibited. — Rutland,  Vt,,  1867,  p,  19. 

Pupils  are  to  quit  the  neighborhood  of  the  schoolroom  in  a  quiet  and  orderly  manner,  imme- 
diately on  being  dismissed. — Washington,  D.  C,  1867,  p,  lOd. 
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LIBRARIES 

A  large  public  library  is  free  to  all,  but  not  under  the  control  of  the  school  board. — BoMtam, 
Ma$s,,  186H. 

A  large  pablio  library  Is  under  the  care  of  the  school  board. — Cincinnati^  Ohio,  1867. 

A  district  library  must  be  established  according  to  law.  The  committee  on  the  library 
purchase  the  books  under  the  Erection  of  the  board. — Detroit^  Mick,,  1867. 

There  is  a  public  school  library,  free  to  teachers  and  supernumeraries  of  the  schools  and 
certain  specined  classes  of  persons ;  but  minors  of  either  sex  pay  three  dollars  annually  for 
its  priviieges ;  adults,  ladles  pay  four  dollars  and  gentlemen  five  dollars. — Ntvo  OrUana^  La,, 
1867,  p.  25. 

The  library  contains  over  fifteen  hundred  volumes,  accessible  to  scholars,  in  a  room  at  the 
high  school.^i?tft/aii</,  Vt.,  1867. 

The  high  school  library  has  nearly  1,000  volumes ;  any  pupil  becomes  a  member  by  paying 
fifty  cents  and  a  monthly  due  of  twenty-five  cents.— 5l.  Louis,  Mo.,  1866. 

LESSONS  OUT  OF  SCHOOL. 

No  lessons  shall  be  assigned  to  girls  to  be  studied  out  of  school ;  boys  shall  have  no  longer 
lesson  than  a  boy  of  good  capacity  can  learn  in  an  hour's  study. — Boston,  Mass.,  ]b66,p.  51. 

Certain  lessons  may  be  given  to  be  studied  out  of  school,  but  not  such  as  would  require 
more  than  two  hours'  study  by  a  child  of  average  capacity. — New  York,  N.  Y.,  1867. 

No  more  than  two  lessons  at  any  one  time  shall  be  given  to  pupils  of  grammar  or  second- 
ary schools  to  be  studied  at  home ;  from  secondary  pupils,  no  more  than  one  hour  of  home 
study  shall  ever  be  required,  and  none  from  primary  pupils. — Pkiladelpkim,  Pa,,  1867,^.  3C17. 

Pupils  are  expected  to  occupy  as  much  time  in  study  out  of  school  hours  as  may  be  con- 
sistent with  family  arrangements  at  home. — Sandusky,  Ohio,  1860. 

The  teachers  ot  all  the  schools  shall  assign  one  or  more  lessons  to  be  studied  by  the  pupils 
daily  out  of  Bchwl'-^fyashington,  D.  C,  1867,  p.  108. 

LORD'S  PRAYER. 

In  thA  opening  of  the  schools  the  Lord's  Prayer,  in  connection  with  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  is  to  be  repeated  by  the  teacher  alone. — Boston,  Mass,,  1866,  p,  30. 

With  other  morning  exercises  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  to  be  repeated  by  the  pupils. — Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  ]8<i5,  p.  18. 

R#»peating  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  one  of  the  morning  exercises. — Chicago,  III,,  1P66,  p.  165. 

The  read  ID  g  of  the  Scriptures  may  be  followed  by  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  singing. — Foji^ 
du  Lac,  H'is,,  1867,  jy.  34. 

The  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Commandments  shall  be  taught  in  all  the  primary  and  middle 
schools. — Mancltcster,  N,  H.,  1867,  f».  21. 

Whenever  religious  services  take  place  in  school  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  recommended  as  a 
part  thereof. — Newark,  N.  J.,  1864. 

Ihe  Lord's  Prayer  and  Ten  Commandments,  without  comment,  shall  be  recited  as  a  regu- 
lar exercise  once  u  fortnight. — Nortcich,  Conn.,  1867. 

It  is  recommended  tbat  oue  of  the  opening  exercises  be  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer  by  the 
pupils  in  unison. — Springfield,  Mass.,  1807,  p,  9. 

MANNERS. 

Teachers  are  to  give  all  possible  attention  to  the  manners  of  their  scholars.— Co^vm^ii^t 
Ohio,  1H48,  p,  14. 

Teachers  are  to  inculcate  the  importance  of  correct  manners. — Cleveland,  Ohio,  1866. 
p,  116. 

Teachers  are  to  use  all  suitable  means  to  promote  good  manners  among  pupils. — Manckes^ 
Ur,  N.  //.,  1865,  p.  14. 

Teachers  are  on  all  suitable  occasions  to  encourage  their  pupils  in  correct  manners.*— 
Madison,  fVis.,  1^67,  p.  21. 

Propriety  of  deportment  is  expected  of  pupils,  being  respectful  to  teachers  and  kind  and 
obligiDg  to  schoolmates. — Milwaukee,  Wis,,  1867,  p,  77. 

Teachers  shall  constantly  endeavor  to  form  their  pupils  to  principles  and  habits  of  cour- 
tesy and  kiuducss. — Neicburyport,  Mass,,  1866,  p.  15. 

Teachers  are  to  regard  the  social  culture  of  their  pupils,  and  shall  endeavor  to  form  them 
to  habits  of  social  rotiuement. — Springfield,  III.,  18i)7,  p.  61. 

Teachers  must  strive,  bji;  precept  and  example,  to  impress  the  importance  of  impxoTement 
in  manners  and  deportment,  as  well  as  learning. — Worcester,  Mass.,  1867,  p.  12. 
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MORAUf. 

Good  morals  being  of  the  first  importance  to  the  pupils,  and  essential  to  their  highest  pro- 

S-ess  in  nsefol  knowledge,  instruction  therein  shall  be  daily  given  in  each  of  the  schools. — 
ostofty  Masi.y  1866,  p.  30. 

Teachers  are  particularly  to  regard  the  moral,  social,  and  physical  culture  of  their  pupils. — 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  ld67,  p,  58. 

Teachers  are  to  impress  the  importance  for  continued  effort  for  improyement  In  morals 
and  manners,  as  well  as  useful  learning. — Fond'Du  Lac,  Wis.,  1867,  p,  '37. 

Teachers  must  use  all  suitable  means  to  promote  good  morals. — Manchester,  N.  U,,  1865, 
p.  14. 

All  teachers  are  to  use  every  suitable  influence  to  lead  their  pupils  to  form  correct  moral 
habits.— iViies,  Mich,  1B65,  p,  29. 

Teachers  shall  constantly  endeavor,  by  precept  and  example  and  traininc^,  to  form  their 
pupils  to  habits  of  uprightness,  truth,  and,  the  love  and  practice  of  every  virtue. — lYeir^icry- 
port,  Mass.,  1866,  p.  15. 

On  all  suitable  occasions  teachers  are  to  inculcate  principles  of  truth  and  virtue. — New 
Orleans,  La,,  1667,  p.  18. 

Teachers  must  endeavor  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  their  pupils  principles  of  morality  and 
virtue,  a  sacred  regard  for  truth,  love  to  God,  love  to  man,  sobriety,  mdustry,  and  frugality. — 
St.  I.Muis,  Mo,,  1866. 

MEDALS. 

The  district  committee  determine  which  scholars  shall  receive  medals,  and  present  them. 
They  are  provided  for  all  the  schools.  Teachers  must  not  present  medals.  AH  medal 
scholars  are  invited,  for  the  year  in  which  they  receive  them,  to  the  annual  exhibition. — 
Boston,  Mass,,  1866. 

Medals  or  scholarships  are  given  to  meritorious  scholars,  but  no  scholar  shall  receive 
both.— CAtcfl^o,  ///.,  1866,  p.  171. 

The  Carney  medals  are  distributed  each  year  by  the  board  to  the  tiiree  male  and  three 
iemale  members  of  the  senior  class  of  the  high  school  who  are  most  distinguished  for  excel- 
lence of  character  and  scholarship,  and  who  are  residents  of  the  cit j, —  Lotoell,  Mass.,  1867, 
p,dO. 

Teachers  shall  not  award  medals  or  other  prizes  to  pupils  under  their  charge. — Rutland^ 
Vt.,  1H67,  p,  21. 

The  Andrews  mp.M  is  given  to  pupils  of  the  senior  class  in  the  high  school  who  distin- 
guish themselves  d'a.ing  their  course. — Salem,  Mass.,  1866. 

Not  less  than  thirteen  nor  more  than  twenty  medals  may  be  given  to  pupils  in  the  high 
school,  being  provided  from  the  income  of  (1,000  given  for  the  purpose  in  1659  by  Hon.  A. 
H.  Bullock,  then  mayor  of  the  city. —  Worcester,  Mass.,  1867,  p,  23. 

MEETINGS  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  superintendent  may  hold  occasional  meetings  with  the  teachers ;  those  of  the  primary 
teachers  not  exceeding  half  a  day  in  each  quarter,  and  those  with  the  grammar  teacners  not 
exceeding  half  a  day  in  each  half  year. — Boston,  Mass.,  1866,  p,  27. 

The  teachers  of  the  high  school  shall  meet  once  a  week  for  consultation  in  regard  to  the 
interests  of  the  school. — Chicago,  I U.,  W^,  p.  \^, 

Teachers  must  attend  all  meetings  called  by  the  superintendent,  or  give  a  satisfactory 
reason  for  absence. — Cleveland,  Ohio,  1866,  p.  117. 

The  teachers  are  to  meet  for  educational  improvement  each  alternate  week. — Dubuque, 
Iowa,  1867,  p.  57. 

Teachers  are  to  attend  promptly  all  meetings  of  teachers  called  by  the  superintendent. — 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  1867,  p.  7. 

The  superiutendent  meets  the  teachers  once  a  week  to  instruct  them  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching. — Madison,  Wis  ,  1867,  p,  20. 

The  superintendent  shall  call  together  the  teachers  at  least  once  each  tenn  to  interchange 
views  on  points  of  instruction  and  discipline.  The  teachers  must  attend  regularly  and  punc' 
tuaWy.—Frocidence,  R  /.,  J863, />.  33. 

Regular  meetings  are  hold  monthlv,  and  continue  in  session  three  hours.  The  secretary 
of  the  meeting  reports  to  the  board  the  names  of  those  who  are  tardy  or  absent. — Spring- 
field, III.,  1867,  p.  58. 

All  teachers  shall  meet  on  the  second  Saturday  of  each  month,  during  the  sessions  of  the 
schools,  at  10  o*clock  a.  ni.,  for  discussing  matters  relating  to  the  interests  of  the  schools. 
The  days  of  meeting  are  regarded  as  school  days,  and  absence  from  t4icm  counted  as  half 
a  day*8  absence  from  school. — St.  Louis,  Mo. ,  1866. 

MONITORS. 

Teachers  must  not  rely  upon  the  aid  of  monitors  to  preserve  order  in  the  halls,  except  in 
«f  special  necessity. — Chicago,  III.,  186Q,  p,  170. 
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There  Rball  be  no  xnoniton,  nor  shall  anj  pupil  hear  recitations  of  other  pnpils. — New- 
port, R,I.,  1866,  p.  4. 

MUSIC. 

A  committee  on  music  has  a  general  supervision  over  this  department.— ^^iqf,  N,  K, 
1867. 

The  committee  on  music  nominate  teachers,  make  examinations  of  each  erammar  school 
in  music  at  least  once  in  six  months,  and  report  semi-annually  to  the  Doard. — Bostam, 
Mam.,  1866,  p.  14. 

Music  sball  be  taug^ht  in  the  primary  as  well  as  the  grammar  and  high  schools. — BtUti^ 
more,  Md,,  1867. 

There  arc  four  music  teachers,  at  a  salary  not  exceeding  $1,800  each  per  annum. — Chicago^ 
m.,  Ib66,  p.  143. 

Vocal  music  is  taught  in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools. — New  York,  N.  F.,  1867. 

In  addition  to  daily  exercises  in  vocal  music,  lessons  of  ooe  hour  each  week  in  the  ele^ 
ments  and  science  of  music  are  given  in  each  intermediate  and  grammar  school,  and  in  the 
high  school. — Providence,  R.L,  1863,  p,  40. 

The  high  and  normal  schools  have  two  lessons  in  vocal  music  a  week,  and  the  grammar 
schools  cue.  The  primary  schools  have  two  lessons  of  half  an  hour  each  per  week. — Si. 
Louie,  Mo„  1866. 

The  committee  on  vocal  music  nominate  to  the  board  a  suitable  teacher  and  exercise  a 
general  supervision  over  that  branch,  reporting  annually  to  the  board. — fVaehingtom^  D.  C, 
1867,  p.  103. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

Modem  languages  (French  and  German,  or  both)  are  included  in  the  high-school  conrsa 
in  Baltimore,  Boston,  Cambridge.  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Dubuque,  Fond 
du  Lac,  Hartford,  Louisville,  Madison,  New  Haven,  New  York,  Kiics,  Oswego,  Philadel- 
phia, Providence,  Kochester,  8an  Francisco,  Springfield,  fit.  Louis,  Terre  Haute,  and  Wor- 
cester. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  girls*  high  and  normal  school  was  established  in  1852,  in  which  girls  ^ho  desire  to 
teach  may  be  fitted  for  teaching. — Boston,  Maee.,  1866,  p,  58. 

An  institute  called  a  normal  institute,  composed  of  teachers,  is  under  the  supervision  of 
the  school  committee,  who  act  with  the  advice  of  the  supeiintendent  Chuogo,  III,,  1866, 
p.  132. 

There  shall  be  a  department  in  the  high  school  expressly  for  the  qualification  of  teachers, 
which  shall  be  styled  the  normal  department. — Fouadu  Lae,  (Vie.,  1807,  p.  40. 

A  department  of  the  high  school  called  the  training  school  prepares  teachers  for  the  work 
of  primary  iustruction  — Oswego^  N,  K.,  18(>2,  p.  46. 

Thero  are  two,  (held  on  Saturday,)  one  for  white  and  one  for  colored  teachers. — New  York, 
N,  Y,  lbG7. 

A  normal  school  shall  bo  maintained  for  the  education  of  teachers,  held  four  hours  each 
Saturday  during  the  terms  of  school.— A^eaoarA,  N  J.,  1864. 

This  is  for  the  training  of  persons  of  both  sexes  who  desire  to  become  teachers  in  the  St. 
Louis  schools;  all  persons  properly  qualified,  or  who  have  graduated  from  tho  high  school, 
and  who  are  sixteen  years  of  age,  may  be  admitted  on  subscribing  the  conditions  prescribed. — 
St,  Louis,  Mo.,  1866. 

NON-RESIDENT  PUPILS. 

They  cannot  be  admitted  without  the  consent  of  the  board  and  paying  a  tuition  fee. — 
Boston,  Mass.,  1866. 

No  child  having  only  a  temporary  residence  in  the  city  can  attend  any  public  school. — 
Chicago,  III.,  1866,  p.  173. 

When  there  are  vacant  seats  children  of  non-residents  may  be  admitted  by  paying  tuition 
in  advance.— 67ere/att(/,  Ohio,  1866,0.  114. 

They  have  no  right  to  be  admitted  to  any  school,  but  when  after  a  week  of  the  term  the 
school  is  not  lull  they  may  bo  admitted  to  the  primary  and  union  schools  by  paying  two  dol- 
lars a  terra,  and  to  the  high  school  by  paying  live  dollars  a  term. — Detroit,  Mith.,  1867,;».  33. 

No  pupil  not  a  resident  of  the  city  snail  be  admitted  into  any  public  schooL — Protideuce, 
I?./.,  181)3, /».:$/. 

They  cannot  be  admitted  into  the  city  schools  till  they  have  paid  a  tuition  fee  in  advance. — 
Springfidd,  111.,  1867,  p.  65. 

NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  IN  A  SCHOOL. 

The  grammar  schools  shall  contain,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  an  equal  number  of  pupils, 
Ihe  maximum  being  fifty-six.    In  the  English,  high,  and  Latin  schools  thirty-five  pupils  are 
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allowed  for  one  instructor;  in  the  ^rls'  liigh  and  normal  school  only  thirty  to  each  assistant 
teacher. — Bostont  Mass,,  1866. 

Each  department  of  the  grammar  schools,  excepting  the  principars  room,  shall  contain 
not  more  than  sixty  scholars. — Lowell,  Mass.,  1867. 

The  average  number  in  the  grammar  department  shall  be  thirty  to  each  teacher ;  in  the 
intermediate,  forty ;  in  the  primary,  fifty. — Louisville,  Ky,,  1867. 

There  shall  be  entered  upon  the  school  registers  in  the  primary  department  sixty  scholars 
•  to  each  teacher  employed ;  in  the  grammar  department,  fifty  scholars  m  the  first,  second,  and 
third  classes,  and  My-six  in  each  of  the  other  classes.— ^Saa  Francisco,  Cal,,  1861. 

NUMBER  OF  STUDIES. 

The  number  of  studies  taught  each  day  shall  not  exceed  two  besides  reading,  writing, 
spelling,  and  the  general  exercises,  unless  by  special  permission  of  the  superintendent. — 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  1861. 

OPENING  SCHOOL-ROOMS. 

Must  be  in  the  school-rooms  twenty  minutes  before  the  hour  of  opening,  from  the  first 
Monday  in  March  to  the  first  Monday  in  Norember,  and  the  rest  of  the  year,  twenty-five 
minutes .~^/^any,  N.  F,,  1867. 

Teachers  are  to  be  at  their  rooms  fifteen  minutes  before  school. — Cambridge,  Mass.,  1865. 

From  the  first  of  March  to  the  first  of  December,  the  rooms  are  to  be  open  and  teachers 
present  ton  minutes  before  the  time  to  oommence,  and  the  rest  of  the  year,  fifteen. — Chicago, 
lU.,  1866. 

Teachers  must  be  present  fifteen  minutes  before  school  in  the  morning,  and  ten  minutes 
in  the  afternoon. — Cleveland,  Ohio,  1866. 

Teachers  are  expected  to  be  at  their  rooms  fifteen  minutes,  at  least,  before  the  time  to 
commence  the  school,  both  morning  and  afternoon. — Fond  duLac,  ffis,,  1867, p.  33. 

Teachers  must  be  in  the  school-rooms  fifteen  minutes  before  the  hour  for  commencing 
school  in  the  forenoon,  and  ten  minutes  before  in  the  afternoon;  and  in  stormy  weather 
teachers  may  admit  pupils  before  the  hour  for  school. — Newark,  N,  J.,  1864. 

Teachers  must  be  present  at  least  twenty-five  minutes  before  opening  in  the  morning,  and 
fifteen  in  the  afternoon,  from  November  1  to  April  1,  and  fifteen  before,  both  morning  and 
afternoon,  for  the  rest  of  the  yenx.^-Oswego,  N.  Y.,  1862. 

Any  teacher  who  fails  to  open  his  room  fifteen  minutes  before  the  school  exercises  are  to 
commence,  in  the  morning,  and  five  minutes  before,  in  the  afternoon,  is  reported  as  tardy.— 
St,  Louis. 

OPENING  EXERCISES. 

The  morning  exercises  shall  commence  in  all  the  schools  with  reading  a  portion  of  the 
Scriptures  by  the  teacher,  to  be  followed  by  the  Lord's  Prayer  by  the  teacher  alone. — Boston, 
Mom.,  1866,  p.  30. 

A  portion  of  the  Scriptures  shall  be  read  by  one  of  the  teachers  without  note  or  comment.--* 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  J  867,  p.  24. 

Commence  with  reading  the  Scriptures  without  note  or  comment,  which  may  be  followed; 
by  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  singing. — CHicafo,IU.,  1866,  p.  165. 

Beading  either  from  the  Protestant  or  Douay  version  of  the  Bible,  the  Lord's  Prayer  ort 
singing,  the  exercise  being  limited  to  eight  minutes. — Dubuque,  Iowa,  1867,  p.  5G. 

Heaaing  the  Scriptures  without  note  or  comment,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  singing,  may 
follow.— /'oik/  du  Lac,  Wis.,  1867,  p.  34.  • 

All  the  schools  commence- with  reading  the  Scriptures,  followed  by  the  Lord's  Prayer,  or. 
a  short  prayer  by  the  teacher. — Manchester,  N»  H.,  1865,  p.  13. 

Readmg  the  ^rriptures  without  comment,  and,  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher,  the  invoca- 
tions of  the  divine  blessing  and  singing,  the  exercises  not  to  exceed  fifteen  minutes.— •iVeto-. 
ark,  N.  J,,  1864. 

Teachers  shall  open  their  schools  with  reading  from  the  Bible  as  a  devotional  exercise,  ol 
vrith  prayer,  at  their  option — Providence,  R.  /.,  1863,  p.  34. 

Reading  some  portion  of  the  Bible  by  the  teacher  without  note  or  oral  comment  r  but  no, 
scholar  shall  be  required  to  read  from  any  particular  version,  whose  parent  or  guardian  ox* 
presses  conscientious  scruples  against  it. — Salem,  Mass.,  1866,  p.  26. 

ShfiU  include  reading  some  portion  of  the  Bible  without  comment ;  but  no  pupil  shall  bet- 
compelled  to  read  whose  parent  or  guardian  declares  that  they  have  conscientious  scruples 
a^^inst  it.  Prayer  by  the  teacher  or  the  Lord's  Prayer  by  the  pupils  is  also  recemmeuded.— 
H^^nrcester. 

ONE  SESSION  A  DAY. 

The  central  high  and  female  high  schools  have  but  one  session  daily,  commencing  at  9^. 
a.  XA.  and  closing  at  2^  p.  m. — Baltimore,  Md.,  1867. 

Xbe  English  high  school  shall  hold  one  session  a  day,  commencing  at  9. a.  m.  and  dosing 

2d 
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at  2  p.  m.,  except  Satordaj,  wben  it  shall  close  at  1  o'clock.    The  Latin  grammar  and  the 

firla*  high  school  have  the  same  hours,  except  that  the  girls'  high  school  closes  at  I  p.  m. 
ot)i  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoon. — Boatom,  1866. 

No  single  fiession  shall  he  allowed  except  in  case  of  a  violent  storm,  when  the  session  of 
the  morning  may  he  prolonged  to  1  o'clock. — New  Hatcn,  1865,^.7. 

One  session,  from  9  a.  m.  to  2^  p.  m. — JV«io  OrUan$^  La,,  18G7,  p.  17. 

The  female  high  school,  between  the  May  and  August  vacations,  may  hold  one  session  a 
day,  commencing  at  8  a.  m.  and  closing  at  1  p.  m. — Neteburuportf  Mass.,  18G6,  0. 9. 

When  necessary,  by  reason  of  bad  weather,  there  may  be  one  session  of  nve  hours. — 
Philadelphia,  Penn.,  1867,  0. 17. 

In  the  high  school' from  8^  a.m.  to  1  o'clock  p.  m«— Port/aRtf,  Me»,  1867. 

The  high  school  shaU  hold  one  session  during  the  months  of  June  and  July  from  &}  a.  m. 
to  1 J  p.  m.— Trof ,  N.  Y.,  1866,  p.  94. 

PUNCTUALITY. 

Teachers  shall  require  scholars  to  be  in  their  seats,  so  as  to  commence  exercises  punctually 
at  the  prescribed  hours. — Boston,  Mass.,  1866,  p.liO. 
Students  of  the  high  school  are  expected  to  set  an  example  of  punctuality. — Detroit,  Miek  ^ 

1866,  ;>.29. 

Pupils  must  be  m  theur  rooms  before  the  hour  fbr  commencing  school. — Madisom,  Wis, 

1867,  p.  23. 

Strict  punctuality  shall  be  observed  in  opening  the  sessions  of  the  school. — Newport,  12.  ^ , 
1866,  p.  7. 

Teachers  are  carefully  to  impress  upon  pupils  the  importance  of  punctuality. — Newmrk, 
N.  J.,  1H64. 

The  exorcises  shall  commence  precisely  at  the  hour  stated,  and  no  time  allowed  for  tardi- 
ness.— Newhuryport,  Mass.,  1866, 11. 9.  * 

All  pupils  are  required  to  be  in  tlieir  rooms  before  the  time  for  the  school  to  begin. — Provi- 
denee,  R,  /.,  1863,  p.  3d. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS.  BRANCHES  TAUGHT. 

Snelling,  Defining  Common  Words,  Reading,  Writing,  Geography,  the  Primary  Rules  of 
Arithmetic,  Music — BaUimore,  Md.,  1867. 

There  are  six  classes  in  the  primary  schools,  beginning  with  the  Primary  Reader,  the  Boa- 
ton  Primary  School  Tablets  and  Slates,  and  going  on  with  Spelling,  Primary  Arithmetic 
Writing,  Lessons  on  Objects,  Singing  and  Physical  Exercises.^^tton,  Mass.,  1866. 

Printing  and  Drawing  on  Spates,  Beading,  Oral  Arithmetic  and  Geography,  Phonetic 
Spelling  and  Elementary  Sounds,  Object  Lessons,  Physical  Exercises,  Singing,  and  Decla- 
mation.-—C(e«e/a«if,  Ohio,  1866,  p.  107. 

There  are  five  grades  or  classes,  and  tHb  studies  end  with  Reading  in  Third  Reader, 
Spelling  and  Definin([^,  Writing  and  Drawing  on  Slates,  and  Written  Arithmetic  through 
Numeration  and  Notation. — Dubuque,  lotta,  1867,  p.  44. 

The  primary  department  extends  through  three  years,  ending  with  Reading,  Spelling,  Sen- 
tence-making, Wrifing,  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic,  Primary  Geography,  Declamalions 
and  Recitations. — Fonddu  Lac,  Wis.,  1867,  ^.44. 

Spelling,  Reading,  Printing  and  Writing  on  Slates,  Oral  Instruction,  Arithmetic  and  first 
Lessons  in  Geography. — imdtoHapolis,  lad.,  1S67. 

Alphabet,  Spoiling,  Reading,  Punctuation,  AbbieTiations,  Numeral  Letters,  Multiplica- 
tion Table,  Mental  Arithmetic  Primary  Geography,  orally  and  by  maps.  Singing,  and  Goi- 
eral  Exercises. — Lowell,  Mass.,  1867,  p.  27. 

Arithmetic,  Object  Instruction,  Primary  Geography,  Morals,  Manners,  Singing,  and  Physi- 
cal Exercises.— Maififoa,  Wis.,  1867,  p.  14. 

There  is  a  first  and  second  primary  department,  taking  children  from  the  first  lessons  in 
counting  and  the  use  of  tablets  to  Spelling,  Reading,  Intellectual  and  Written  Arithmetic, 
Geography  and  Drawing,  with  Physical  Exercises  <»ch  half  day. — NiUs,  Miek.,  I860. 

Counting  words  of  two  letters,  forming  letters  on  slate,  drawing  straight  and  car?«d 
lines,  Physical  Exercises,  Singing,  lessons  by  conversation  on  color,  form,  animals,  dcc^. 
Mental  Arithmetic  orally,  Reading,  Spelling,  Slc. — Hoehester,  N.  Y.,  1867. 

There  are  three  grades,  including  Reading,  Spelling,  Mental  Arithmetic,  Singing,  oral  in- 
stmction  in  Geography,  Physical  Exercises,  and  uirty  pages  of  th^-  text-book  aie  per- 
mitted.—2Voy,  N.  Y.,  1866. 

Alphabet,  Articulation,  Spelling,  Reading,  AbbieTiations,  Punctuation,  Arithmede  and 
the  Signs  and  Tables,  Vocal  Music,  Writing,  Drawing  on  the  Shite  and  Blackboard. — If  ask- 
imgioH,  D.  C,  1867,  p.  105. 

PRIZES. 

(See  MedaU.) 
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y  PROMonoH. 

The  rep^lar  promotion  to  the  mmmar  schools  is  semi-annnallj  on  the.  first  Mondays  in 
March  and  September. — Boston,  Mass.,  1866,  p,  42. 

The  general  examination  for  promotions  shall  be  in  tho  last  month  of  the  school  year.— 
Cincitmati,  Ohio,  1867,  p,  147. 

Pupils  may  be  transferred  from  one 'department  to  another  in  the  same  house  by  the  prin- 
cipal teacher,  and  transfers  from  detached  schools  to  higher  departments  in  union  schools 
shall  be  made  upon  examination  by  the  principal  of  such  union  achooX.— Detroit,  Midi., 
1866,1^.29. 

The  promotions  from  one  class  or  one  grade  to  another  are  made  at  such  times  as  the  in- 
terest oi  the  schools  may  require,  after  a  satisfactory  examination  by  the  principal.    When  a    ' 
pupil  falls  behind  in  his  class  he  may  be  sent  to  a  class  below. — Indianapolis,  Ind.^  I867,p.  77. 

xhere  are  annual  examinations  of  the  ward  schools  in  the  month  of  June  for  promotions. 
The  first  grt^de  shall  be  examined  by  the  faculties  of  the  male  and  female  high  schools  re- 
spectively, the  second  grade  by  the  teachers  of  the  first  grade,  the  third  grade  by  the  teachers 
of  the  second,  and  so  on  through  all  the  grades,  the  pupils  of  the  tenth  grade  bein^  ex- 
amined by  the  teachers  of  the  ninth — all  the  examinations  being  under  the  direction  of  the 
principals. — LoutsvilU,  Ky.,  1867,|}.  67. 

All  promotions  are  made  at  the  close  of  a  term,  on  examination.  The  BUperintendent  may 
promote  scholars  for  special  merit  when  qualified.— itfai/i«OR,  ffis.,  1867,  p.  24. 

The  superintendent  once  in  six  months  examines  the  most  advanced  classes,  and  causes 
those  best  prepared  to  be  promoted. — Providence,  R.  /.,  1863,  ;i.  33. 

Teachers  at  the  close  of  the  year  make  such  promotions  to  the  g^rade  higher  as  they  think 
proper,  except  to  the  high  school. — Worcester,  Mass,,  1867,  p.  14. 

The  promotions  are  made  during  the  first  weeks  in  September  and  January.  Those  only 
are  promoted  whose  attendance,  conduct,  and  improvement  have  been  satisfactory  to  the 
subboord.— rrofAifi^aii,  D.C.,  1867,  p.  104. 

PHYSICAL   EDUCATION. 

(See  Qymnoities  or  CaLisikemicB,) 

POLniCAL  OR  SECTARIAN  SUBJECTS. 

All  questions  of  a  partisan  or  sectarian  character  shall  be  carefully  kept  out  of  the 
achools.—CAica^o,  lU,,  1866,  p.  165. 

Teachers  are  to  refrain  at  all  times  from  discussing  either  in  the  schools  or  the  teachers 
institute  any  sectarian  or  political  question  of  a  partisan  character.    Sectarian  instruction  is 
expressly  prohibited. — Dubuque,  Iowa,  1867,  p.  59. 

All  partisan  and  sectarian  questions  excluded. — Norwich,  Camn,,  1867. 

No  teacher  shall  introduce  sectarian  or  political  sentiments  into  the  school,  or  make  theic 
subjects  of  disbussion  in  the  presence  of  pupils,  in  or  about  the  school  XQom.^N€wburyfort. 
Afuja.,  1866, )».  11. 

No  teacher  shall  in  any  manner,  or  upon  any  pretext,  by  reading  or  oral  teaching,  incill 
cate  the  doctrines  of  any  political  party  or  religious  sect.-— ^(em,  Mass.,  1866,  p,  27. 

No  teacher  shall  exercise  any  sectarian  influence  in  the  schools.— St.  Loms,  Mo,,  1866. 

No  songs  or  other  exercises  of  a  political  or  partisan  nature  are  permitted  in  any  school.— 
Tra$,  N.  Y.,  1866, /i.  lUO. 

PROGRAMMES. 

A  daily  programme  of  exercises  should  be  arranged  for  each  class.— 'BrooiUyR,  iV^  Y,,  1867. 

£Tery  teacher  having  entire  charge  of  a  room  must  make  out  a  programme  of  recitatloae' 
and  studies  of  the  several  classes  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  and  furnish  a  copy  tc 
the  auporintendent. — Indi/omapiUiMt  Ind,,  1(^7. 

Every  teacher,  at  the  commencement  of  a  term,  shall  prepare  an  order  of  exercises  show* 
Ing  the  exact  time  given  to  each,  and  shall  have  the  same  conspicuously  placed  in  the  sehool- 
roonu — Lowellf  Mass.,  1867. 

£very  teacher  shall  keep  a  timetable  indicating  the  stated  exercises  for  every  hour  in  the 
week*-— JVetP  HaveUf  Cotm,,  1S66. 

£ach  teacher  must  have  a  card  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  school  room,  showing  the 
order  of  exercises  for  each  day  in  the  week  and  the  time. — Oswego,  N,  Y,,  1862. 

Teachers  shidl  make  a  written  programme  of  the  daily  exercises  in  their  respective  dejpart- 
mentSf  aadplace  the  same  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  their  several  rooms.— ^froeiiM,  AT.  Y. ,  1867. 

The  teacher  of  each  school  shall  prepare  and  place  for  convenient  inspection  by  the  true* 
tees  a  prograimKM  of  the  exercise  of  eaca  day  dunng  the  week,  specifying  the  length  of  time 
of  each  recitaaon.— JFoiAiivtM,  i>.  C,  1867,  p.  108. 

PROFANE  LANGUAGE. 

Papils  must  be  carefully  instmeted  to  avoid  profonity  and  every  wicked  and  disgraceful 
practice.— BoitoM,  Mass.,  1@66^  ?•  31. 
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A  papil  wbo  writes  any  profane  or  unchaste  language  about  the  premises  Is  liable  to  sus- 
pension.—*CAiea;^0,  Ul,f  1866,  p,  17^. 

Pupils  are  to  refrain  entirely  from  the  use  of  profane  or  vulgar  language. — (Jolumbug, 
Ohio,  1848.  p.  16. 

For  using  profane  or  indecent  language  a  pupil  may  be  suspended. — Detroit,  MUk,,  1866, 
p.  25. 

Pupils  are  enjoined  to  avoid  idleness  and  profanity,  indecent  language,  and  every  dis- 
graceful practice. ^/fiif ianapo/ij,  Ind.f  1867,  p,  74. 

Pupils  must  not  use  profane  or  iiMecent  language  in  writing  or  speaking. — iVeiP  OrUtmt, 
La.,  1867,0  22. 

No  pupil  can  remain  in  school  who  indulges  in  profane  or  unchaste  language. — Prcct- 
deuee,  H,  /.,  1863,  p.  42. 

Teachers  roust  not  tolerate  in  pupils  falsehood,  profanity,  cruelty,  or  any  other  form  of 
vice. — Sprinefitldy  lll.^  1867,  v.  61. 

No  pupil  shall  remain  in  scnool  who  ie  guilty  of  the  habitual  use  of  profane  or  obaceoe 
language.—  Troy,  N.  F.,  1866,  p.  96. 

QUORUM. 

A  majority. — Boston,  Mats,,  1866. 

A  majority  of  all  the  members.— Broo/^jfM,  N.  F.,  1867. 

Five  members,  not  counting  the  mayor. — Cambridge,  Mas$,,  1865. 

Eleven  members. — Detroit,  Mich,,  1867. 

A  quorum  shall  consist  of  a  number  greater  by  one  than  the  number  (13)  of  the  wards  in 
the  city. — Newark,  N,  J.,  1864. 

Five  members  constitute  a  quorum  for  making  warrants  for  payment  of  money,  and  the 
transaction  of  general  business ;  but  no  warrant  for  the  payment  of  money  can  be  drawn  at 
a  special  meeting. — Philadelphia,  Pa^  1867. 

For  the  transaction  of  ordinary  busmess,  seven  members ;  but  for  the  election  of  saperin- 
tendent  and  secretary,  the  election  and  dismissal  of  teachers,  and  the  appropriation  of  money, 
the  quorum  shall  be  thirteen.—  WorcaMttr,  Masa.,  1867,  p,  4. 

RULES. 

Teachers  must  co-operate  with  the  board  in  securing  their  obeervance. — CkUmgm^  Bl,, 
1866,  p,  163. 

Same  as  the  Chicago  rule,  and  a  faithful  compliance  is  one  condition  of  retention.— Clesc- 
Und,  Ohio,  1H66,  ji.  115. 

Must  be  read  to  pupils  once  each  term.— />elnnl,  Mich,,  1866,  p.  29. 

Teachers  must  read  that  portion  relating  to  pupils  once  a  month  to  them. — Fart  Wapme, 
I»d.,  1866,  p.  4. 

Teachers  must  observe  and  carry  out  the  rules,  and  a  copy  must  be  kepi  so  that  visitors 
may  consult  them. — Lowell,  Mmbm.,  1867,  p,  26. 

Teachers  must  have  a  copy  in  the  school-room  at  all  times,  and  they  are  to  be  read  to  the 
pupils  once  a  month. — Norwich,  Comu,,  1867. 

Teachers  are  to  observe  and  enforce  them. — Providence,  R.  I.,  1863,  p.  33. 

Teachers  must  aim  to  carry  them  into  full  effect. — Springfield,  Jlfast.,  1867,  p.  16. 

Teachers  must  see  that  pupils  faithfully  observe  the  rules  relating  to  themselvee.— St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  1866. 


The  principal  teachers  shall  keep  a  roister  of  the  names,  ages,  date  of  adminion,  and 
residence  of  each  scholar. — Besteii,  Jtfiast.,  1866,  p,  31, 

Each  teacher  must  keep  a  school  register  as  pTe}*cribed. — BrooUpn,  N,  Y,,  1867,  p.SS. 

Teachers  shall  keep  a  full  record,  as  prescribed  by  the  board,  in  the  school  register. — 
Duhnqme,  Iowa,  1867,  p,  &5. 

The  principal  and  assistants  shall  keep  the  required  register,  as  iomished  by  the  snpenn- 
tendent.— FoiU  Du  Lae,  Wis.,  1867,  p,  35. 

Ttachers  must  keep  regiatem  neatly  and  accurately,  according  to  prescribed  form.~liitfi«»- 
apolis,  Hd„  1867,  p.  73. 

Eacii  principal  'shall  keep  a  register  and  furnish  a  synopsis  of  it  to  the  superintendent  at 
ibe  end  of  each  year.— LoMsvi^  Ky.,  1867,  p.  84. 

Teachers  must  keep  registers  to  be  returned  to  the  superintendent — ^ilfeedbestsr,  N.  A, 
Ad65,  p,  18. 

The  teachers  must  keep  registers  as  prescribed  by  the  committee. — New  Haten.  Catuu, 
1865,  p.  8. 

Records  of  attendance,  scholarship,  and  deportment  are  kept  in  all  public  schools  aa 
scribed  by  the  city  superintendent.— A'eioerA,  N,  J,,  1864. 
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The  priDcipals  shall  keep  registers  in  which  are  recorded  the  name,  age,  birth-plaoe,  resi* 
dence,  and  date  of  admission  of  each  pupil,  when  first  admitted ;  also,  a  daily  record  as  pre- 
scribed.— St.  Louis,  Mcj  1866. 

An  admission  register  shall  be  carefully  kept  in  each  school,  and  such  items  as  are  pre- 
scribed.— IFMAta^lim,  D.  C,  1867,  p.  107. 

RECESSES. 

IHfteen  minntes  each  half  day. — Albany,  N.  K,  1867. 

Each  morning  session  shall  have  a  recess  of  twenty  minntes,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  at 
the  expiration  ol  half  the  session. — Boston,  Mass^^  1866,  p.  36. 

The  grammar  divisions  have  fifteen  and  the  primary  twenty  minutes  each  half  day.  When 
health  would  not  be  exposed  pupils  roust  go  out. — Chicago,  III,,  1866,  p,  168. 

In  the  first  and  second  primary  departments  there  shall  be  a  recess  of  twenty  minutes  each 
half  day ;  in  the  other  schools,  of  fifteen  minutes. — Fond  du  Lac,  Wis,,  1867,  p.  39. 

A  recess  must  be  had  at  the  expiration  of  one-half  a  school  session.  Boys  and  girls  must 
have  them  at  different  times  where  there  is  but  one  yard. — Lowell,  Mass.,  1867,  p.  20. 

In  any  school  where  there  is  but  one  yard  the  recesses  for  boys  and  girls  must  be  at  dif- 
ferent times. — Manchester,  N.  H,,  1865,  p,  17. 

Becesses  of  fifteen  minutes  are  to  be  had  each  half  day. — Newark,  N.  J.,  1864. 

A  recess  of  fifteen  minutes,  except  in  the  afternoon,  when,  in  schools  above  the  primary, 
it  shall  bo  only  ^ve. — Newport,  R.  /.,  1866,  p,  1. 

In  the  forenoon  a  recess  of  fifteen  minutes ;  in  the  afternoon  one  of  ten  minutes  for  the 
primary  children  only. — St,  Louis,  Mo„  1866. 

RETURNS. 


\ 


The  principals  must  make  monthly  returns  at  the  office  of  the  board. — Chicago,  111,,  1866, 
y.  171. 

All  teachers  shall  make  monthly  returns  of  their  respective  rooms  to  the  board. — Indian- 
apolis,  Ind.,  1867,  p,  73. 

The  principal  of  each  school  must  make  a  quarterly  return  to  the  execntive  committee  of 
the  rank  and  time  of  service  of  each  teacher  employed  in  his  school. — Portland,  Me.,  1867. 

Principals  furnish  the  superintendent  quarterly  and  annually  an  abstract  of  the  school 
records  as  made  daily. — St.  Louis,  Mo,,  1866. 

The  ptincipal  of  each  school  at  the  close  of  each  term  shall  carefully  fill  up  a  return  and 
deliver  it  to  the  superintendent,  as  provided  for  by  the  blanks  furnished  by  the  saperinten- 
dent.^5a2em,  Mass.,  1866,  p,  26. 

Teachers  are  to  make  retnrns  to  tho  superintendent  each  month,  term,  and  year,  upon 
blanks  fumbhed  for  the  purpose. — Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  1867. 

A  copy  or  abstract  of  the  school  records  shall  be  sent  every  month  to  a  member  of  the 
BulhhoMd.^B^ashington,  D,  C,  1867,  p.  107. 

REPAIRS— HOW  PROVIDED  FOR. 

The  committee  on  school-houses  cause  them  to  be  kept  in  good  repair. — Brooklyn^  N.  Y,, 
1867,  p.  16. 

The  committee  on  school  buildings  supervise  repairs. — Chicago,  III.,  1866,  p.  156. 

The  superintendent  of  buildings  attends  to  repairs.— Ctitcinn«ti,  Ohio,  1867,  p.  135. 

The  principals  will  transmit  to  the  secretary  of  the  board  a  list  of  all  repairs  requisite,  the 
teachers  of  the  lower  departments  reporting  to  the  principal. — Cleveland,  Ohio,  18G6,  p.  116. 

The  committee  on  buildings  have  charge  of  necessaxy  repairs. — Louisville,  Ky,,  1867,  p.  68, 

The  committee  on  school-bouses  are  to  attend  to  repairs,  and  may  authorize  them  to  any 
house  not  exceeding  $20  in  any  one  month. — Newark,  N.  J.,  1864. 

An  executive  committee  of  five  cause  necessary  repairs  to  be  made. — Providence,  R.  I., 
1863,  p.  S7. 

RESIGNATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

No  resignation  shall  take  effect  without  one  month's  notice  to  the  president  of  the  board, 
unless  by  special  permission  of  the  board. — Albany,  N,  Y.,  1867. 

The  board  will  accept  the  resignation  at  any  time  of  those  teachers  who  find  the  duties 
imposed  by  the  rules  too  onerous  or  their  salaries  unsatisfactory,  bnt  no  teacher  shall  resign 
v^itfaunt  giving  two  weeks'  written  notice  to  the  board ;  in  default  of  which  notice  compen- 
sation for  that  period  shall  be  forfeited. — Dubuque,  Iowa,  1867,  p.  59. 

Teachers  intending  to  resign  must  give  at  least  two  weeka'  notice  to  the  superintendent. — 
neiroit,  MUh,,  1866.  p.  33. 

When  about  to  resign  teachers  shall  give  at  least  a  month's  notice  to  the  superintendent ; 
failing  to  do  so,  shall  forfeit  half  a  month's  salary, — Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  1867,  p.  7. 

Any  teacher  may  withdraw  at  the  end  of  the  term,  provided  at  least  one  month's  notice  be 
given  in  writing  to  the  superintendent.    Any  tAtcher  who  withdraws  at  any  other  time,  or 
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without  giving  the  prescribed  notice,  shall  forfeit  all  compensation  for  the  term  or  any  part 
hereof. — Newport,  R.  /.,  1866,  p,  4. 

Anj  teacher  may  resign  at  the  end  of  a  term,  provided  at  least  a  month's  notice  of  his 
intention  be  given  in  writing  to  the  superintendent.  A  teacher  who  withdraws  without  the 
consent  of  the  committee  on  qualifications  or  without  notice  as  aforesaid,  shall  forfeit  all 
compensation  to  which  he  may  be  entitled,  or  such  part  as  the  committee  may  specify. — 
Providence,  R,  /.,  18(;3,  p.  30. 

Teachers  must  give  one  month's  notice  when  about  to  resign,  or  they  will  forfeit  one 
month's  pay. — Portland,  Me.,  1867. 

When  about  to  resign  teachers  must  give  a  month*s  notice  in  writing  to  the  pre^dent  or 
clerk  of  the  board  or  chairman  of  the  committee  on  engagement  of  teachers. — Troy,  iV.  y., 
T866,  p.  10-2. 

Teachers  must  give  at  least  one  month's  written  notice  of  their  intention  to  resign  to  the 
sub-boards  of  their  district,  under  forfeiture  of  the  pay  due. — Washington,  D,  C,  1H67,  ji.  107. 

REMOVAL  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  local  trustees  must  give  one  week's  written  notice  to  any  teacher  whom  they  do  not 
see  lit  to  nominate  for  the  ensuing  year. — Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1867,  p.  }22. 

The  board  resorvesjhe  right  to  dismiss  any  teacher  at  any  time  for  wilful  violation  of  the 
rules,  misconduct,  or  incompetency,  or  on  thirty  days'  notice,  without  assigning  a  reason. — 
PetroU,  Mich,,  1866,  p,  20. 

A]l  engagements  terminate  with  the  school  year.  Teachers  wishing  to  re-engage  mus 
send  a  notice  to  the  clerk  of  the  board  before  the  end  of  the  year. — Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  1867, 
p.  37. 

The  tenure  of  office  is  at  the  pleasure  of  the  board ;  a  teacher  may  be  dismissed  for  viola- 
tion of  rul'es,  unfitness,  or  incompetency,  at  any  time. — Indianapolis,  Ind.,  1867,;».68. 

Teachers  are  responsible  to  the  board  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  are 
subject  to  removal  by  the  board  at  any  time. — LowtU^  Mass.,  1867,  |9.  15.* 

For  a  wilful  violation  of  rules,  or  unfaithfulness  in  duty,  or  immoral  conduct,  a  teacher 
may  be  reprimanded  by  the  board  or  dismissed. — Lovisville,  Ky.,  1867,  p.  85. 

Teachers  may  be  removed  at  any  time  by  the  hoBJd.-- Manchester,  N.  M.,  1865,  p.  6. 

A  teacher  may  be  suspended  by  the  committee  on  teachers,  in  cases  of  emergency,  till  the 
case  is  acted  upon  by  the  board. — Newark,  N.  J.,  1864. 

A  teacher  may  be  removed  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  t>oard  when  the  interests  of  the  school 
reqiiire  it. — Troy,  N,  Y.,  1866,  p.  103. 

The  superintendent,  with  the  consent  of  the  board,  may  dispense  with  the  services  of  any 
teacher  when  it  appears  that  his  services  are  not  beneficial. — Thrre  Haute,  Ind.,  1867,  p.  m, 

REPORTS. 

Tfie  chairman  of  the  district  committee  shall  make  a  report  at  each  quarterly  meeting  in 
regard  to  the  condition  of  the  schools ;  the  committees  on  examination  present  their  report  at 
the  quarterly  meeting  in  December;  at  the  quarterly  meetings  in  March  and  September  the 
superintendent  shall  present  a  semi-annual  report  to  the  board. — Boston,  Mass.,  1866. 

The  superintendent  shall  make  the  annual  report  required  by  law  and  such  other  reports 
as  the  board  may  require. — Brooklyn,  N.  Y,,  1867. 

District  committees  make  reports  from  time  to  time  to  the  board,  and  the  superintendent 
prepares  a  general  report  annually  for  publication.— CAica^o,  III.,  1866. 

Teachers  prepare  monthly  reports  to  oe  sent  to  parents  and  guardians,  and  also  report  to 
the  superintendent,  who  makes  an  annual  report  to  the  board. — Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  1867. 

Each  principal  makes  a  report  to  the  superiute^ent  at  the  end  of  each  term,  and  an  annual 
report  at  such  time  and  in  such  form  as  the  superintendent  may  require,  and  the  superin- 
tendent reports  annually  to  the  board. — Lowell,  Mass.,  1867. 

The  superinlendent  prepares  an  annual  report  to  the  board,  and  within  the  last  two  weeks 
of  the  year  he  reports  to  the  board  the  names  of  those  teachers  who,  in  his  opinion,  should 
not  be  retained. — Madison,  Wis.,  1866. 

Teachers  are  to  make  quarterly  reports  in  writiiig  to  the  si^rintendent ;  the  superintendent 
reports  to  the  board  at  every  quarterly  meeting,  and  the  city  reports  to  the  State  commis- 
sioner, so  as  to  entitle  it  to  its  share  of  public  money. — Providence,  H.  /.,  1863. 

Teachers  transmit  full  reports  each  month  and  year  to  the  superintendent,  according  to 
the  blanks ;  also  report  monthly  to  parents,  showing  averages  of  attendance,  scholarship, 
and  deportment.    Iho  superintendent  reports  to  the  board. — Rochester,  N.  Y.,  1867. 

The  superintendent  shall  report  in  writing,  quarterly,  to  the  board,  giving  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  schools,  and  making  recomaiendations,  as  he  thinks 
proper,  and  also  an  annual  report  at  the  close  of  the  year.— 6'^  Louis,  Mo.,  1866. 

Teachers  report  at  the  end  of  every  term  to  the  superintendent,  and  make  a  monthly  re- 
port to  parents,  and  keep  accurately  the  school  register.  The  superintendent  reports  each 
term  to  the  board  in  writing,  and  prepare  the  annual  report  ot  the  school  committee.— 
Worcester,  Mass.,  1867. 
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SUPERIHTENDENTS,  DUTIES  AND  SALARY. 

The  BupejfintendeiU  is  required  to  visit  the  several  schools  of  the  city  at  lea^t  once  every 
two  months,  to  meet  the  teachers  once  every  month,  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  clas- 
sification of  the  pupils  and  the  character  of  the  instruction  ^iven,  to  report  frequently  to  the 
board,  to  famish  annually  an  inventory  of  the  property  ,ot  the  board,  keep  a  record  of  his 
official  acts,  keep  the  accounts  of  the  free  academy  and  of  each  school  in  charge  of  the  board 
so  as  to  show  every  amount  paid  for  salaries,  supplies,  repairs,  cleaning,  and  other  purposes, 
distinguishinj^  between  furniture,  fuel,  and  other  supplies,  and  general^  act  under  the  direc- 
tion and  advice  of  the  board,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  board  may  from  time  to 
time  direct. — Albany,  N.  Y.  * 

The  superintendent  of  public  schools  shall  be  elected  annually,  by  ballot,  at  the  quarterly* 
meeting  of  the  board  in  June,  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  on  the  first  day  of  Septem- 
ber next  ensuing.  He  shall  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the  public  school  system  and 
keep  himself  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  instruction  and  discipline  in  other  places. 
He  shall  visit  each  school  as  often  as  his  other  duties  will  permit.  He  shall  advise  the 
teachers  on  the  best  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline.  He  shall  see  that  all  school 
registers,  books  of  records,  circulars,  blanks  for  monthly  reports  of  teachers  and  annual 
reports  of  district  committees,  are  prepared  after  uniform  patterns  and  ready  to  be  furnished 
when  needed.  All  stationery  required  in  the  schools  shall  be  furnished  by  the  superintendent. 
He  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  names,  ages,  and  residences  of  persons  who  may  desire  to  be 
considered  as  candidates  for  the  office  of  assistant  or  primary  school  teacher,  with  such  re- 
marks and  suggestions  respecting  them  as  he  may  aeem  important  for  the  information  of 
committees,  and  he  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  school  committee  shall  prescribe 
or  from  time  to  time  direct.    His  salary  is  $4,000. — Boston^  Mass. 

The  salary  of  the  superintendent  of  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Buffalo  is  $1,200.  The 
clerk  of  the  superintendent  has  a  salary  of  (525. 

The  superintendent  of  public  schools  acts  under  the  advice  and  direction  of'the  board  of 
education,  and  has  superincendence  of  all  the  public  schools,  school- houses,  books,  and  ap- 
paratus. He  is  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  duties  of  his  office ;  keep  regular  office 
Dours,  other  than  school  hours ;  acquaint  himself  with  whatever  facts  and  principles  mav 
concern  the  interests  of  popular  education ;  visit  all  the  schools  as  often  as  his  duties  will 

Eermit ;  attend  all  the  meetings  of  the  board  of  education,  and  act  as  secretary  thereof ; 
eep  a  record  of  all  his  proceedings,  and  make  a  general  report  at  the  close  of  the  year  on 
the  condition  of  the  public  schools,  for  publication.  He  shall  also  perform  such  other  duties 
as  the  board  of  education  shall  from  time  to  time  direct.  The  salary  of  the  superintendent 
is  |3,500 ;  that  of  the  clerk  of  the  superintendent,  $1,000.— -C/iica^o,  III. 

The  superintendent  of  the  common  schools  of  Cincinnati  is  required,  by  the  rules  of  the 
school  board,  to  perform  substantially  the  same  service  as  is  specihed  in  regard  to  the  super- 
intendent of  the  public  schools  of  Boston.     His  salarv  is  $2,500. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  is  also  principal  of  the  high  school  and  receives  a  salary  of 
$1,700.— Fo«<i  du  Lac,  IVis. 

The  superintendent  is  also  prineipal  of  the  high  school.    Salary,  $1,500. — Madison^  Wis. 

The  superintendent  shall  be  elected  by  ballot,  by  the  members  of  the  board  of  education, 
at  the  meeting  for  the  appointment  of  teachers,  and  shall  hold  his  office  for  one  year,  unless 
sooner  removed  by  a  majority  of  votes  of  the  board. — Sandusky,  Ohio. 

The  superintendent,  in  addition  to  duties  specified  in  regard  to  those  of  some  other  cities, 
is  required  to  assist  the  teachers'  committee  in  all  examinations  of  teachers ;  he  is  also  ex  officio 
ILbrarian,  having  charge  of  all  books  and  documents  belonging  to  the  library.  His  salary  is 
$3,500;  that  of  the  assistant  superintendent,  $2,500;  that  of  the  secretary  of  the  board, 
$2,500;  and  that  of  the  assistant  superintendent  of  the  German  department,  $2,000.  — S^ 
LouiSf  Mo. 

The  duties  of  the  superintendent  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  specified  for  the  super- 
intendent at  Albany. —  Toledot  Ohio, 

The  superintendeot  must  acquaint  himself  with  the  public  school  systems  of  other  places, 
and  may  advise  the  board  of  education  and  teachers  as  to  the  best  modes  of  instruction,  dis- 
cipline, &c.  He  must  see  that  the  regulations  of  the  board  are  enforced;  ascertain,  as  far 
as  practicable,  the  number  and  condition  of  children  not  attending  school,  the  reasons  fer 
non-attendance  and  the  remedy ;  must  aid  the  various  committees,  and  give  them  such  in- 
formation as  they  require ;  shall  be  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  committee  on  the  examina- 
tion of  teachers  and  on  the  normal  school. — San  Francisco^  Col, 

SUPERINTENDENTS— HOW  CHOSEN. 

I 

Elected  annually,  by  ballot,  at  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  board  in  June. — Boslon, 
M^9s.^  1866. 

The  city  superintendent  and  assistant  superintendent  are  chosen  by  the  board  annually. — 
Brooklyn,  N.  K.,  1867. 

Appointed  by  the  board  of  education  annually. — Cleveland,  Ohio,  1866. 

Elected  annually  by  the  board  of  education^ — Detroit,  Mieh.,  1866. 

The  same  as  Springfield,  Illinois.— Fort  J^yne,  Jnd.,  1867. 
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Elected  by  ballot  by  the  Bcbool  committee. — L&weil,  Mmb.^  1867. 

Elected  aDnaallj  by  the  board. — LouUvillet  Ky,,  1867. 
Chosen  annually  by  the  board. — Madison,  Ifis.,  1867. 
Elected  annually  by  the  board  of  directors. — New  Orleans,  La,,  1867. 
Elected  annuany  by  the  board  on  the  Wednesday  following  the  first  Tuesday  in  Januanr.-* 
Newark,  N.  J.,  1864. 
Appointed  annually  by  the  school  committee  in  July. — Providenu,  R.  L,  1863. 
Appointed  by  the  board  annually. — Springfield,  III.,  1867. 

Cnosen  by  ballot  by  the  school  committee  annually  in  January. — Springfield,  Mass,,  1867. 
Elected  annually  by  the  board  by  ballot. — St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1866. 

Elected  by  the  board,  by  ballot,  annually  on  the  third  Monday  of  March. — Salem,  Must 
•  1866,  p.  4. 

The  clerk  of  the  board  acts  as  superintendent  of'public  schools. — Troy,'  N.  Y.,  1866. 
Elected  by  the  board  In  October. — Worcester,  Mass.,  1867,  p,  8. 

SCHOOL  HOURS  OR  SESSIONS. 

The  grammar  and  primary  schools  commence  at  8  o'clock  and  close  at  11  a.  m.  from  the 
first  Monday  in  May  to  the  first  Monday  in  September;  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  from  9 
to  12.  The  afternoon  sessions  to  commence  at  2  p.  m.  and  close  at  4,  without  any  recess. 
The  English  and  Latin  and  girls*  high  school  hold  one  session  dally,  commencing  at  9  and 
closing  at  2  p.  m.,  except  on  Saturday,  when  they  close  at  1  p.  ro. ;  the  girls*  high  school 
closing  at  1  p.  ni.  also  on  Wednesdays. — Boston,  Mass.,  1866. 

Commencing  at  9  a.  m.  and  closing  at  3  p.  m.,  with  an  intermission  of  an  hour  at  noon. — 
.    Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1867,  p.  21. 

From  September  to  April  from  9  to  12  a.  m.,  and  from  H  to  4|  n.  m. ;  daring  the  remainder 
of  the  year,^in  the  afternooQf  from  2  to  5. — Cincinnati,  Ohio,  18q7,  147. 

In  the  forenoon,  schools  commence  at  8.45  and  close  at  12,  except  the  high  school,  which 
closes  at  1*4^^.  The  other  schools  commence  at  If  p.  m.  and  close  at  4|. — Detroit,  MidL^ 
1867,  p.  22. 

From  the  first  of  March  to  the  first  of  November  from  8^  to  Hi  a.  m.,  and  from  2  to  5  p. 
m. ;  the  rest  of  the  year,  from  9  to  12  a.  m.  and  from  1^  to  4  p.  m.-^Lowdl,  Mass.,  1867,  p. 
14. 

From  the  first  Monday  in  April  to  the  first  Monday  In  November  between  8^  a.  m.  snd  12 
m.,  and  from  2  to  4^  p.  m. ;  from  the  first  Monday  in  November  to  the  first  Monday  in 
April  from  9  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m. — Louisville,  Ky.,  1867,  p.  86. 

Two  sessions  of  three  hours  each ;  the  forenoon  session  commencing  at  9  and  the  after- 
noon at  1^  from  October  to  April ;  and  at  2  p.  m.  during  the  rest  of  the  year. — MUwntkoe, 
fTis.,  1867,  p.  73. 

Except  in  the  high  school,  from  8  to  11  a.  m.  from  the  first  of  May  to  the  first  of  Octobor; 
and  the  rest  of  the  year  from  9  to  12  m. ;  and  from  2  to  4  p.  m.  throughout  the  year. — New 
Haven,  Conn.,  1865,  p.  13. 

From  October  first  to  April  first  from  9  to  12  m.,  and  from  2  to  4|  p.  m. ;  for  the  leat  of 
the  year,  from  8|  to  1]|  in  the  forenoon. — Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1867.  p.  336. 

In  the  high  and  normal  schools  one  session  from  9  a.  m.  to  2|  p.  m.  In  all  other  schools 
two  sessions  from  9  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  and  from  1^  to  4  p.  m. — St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1866. 

SCHOOL  YEAR— ITS  DIVISION. 

Summer  and  winter  terms,  so-called ;  the  first,  from  the  first  Monday  in  March  till  the 
Tuebday  before  commencement  day;  the  second,  from  the  second  Monday  in  September  to 
the  Friday  preceding  the  last  Monday  in  February. — Cambridge,  Mass.,  1866,  p.  17. 

Three  terms ;  two  of  twelve  weeks  each  and  one  of  sixteen  weeks,  the  commencement  of 
each  to  be  determined  by  the  board  of  education. — Fond  Ou  Lac,  Wis.,  ]8(>7,  p.  40. 

Four  terms ;  one  from  the  first  Monday  in  September  to  the  Saturday  before  Thanksgiv- 
ing day,  the  second  ending  the  third  Saturdav  in  February,  the  third  ending  the  second 
Saturday  in  May,  and  the  fourth  ending  the  last  Saturday  in  July. — Lowell,  Mass.,  1867. 
p.  14. 

Forty  weeks  and  three  terms ;  first,  from  the  first  Monday  in  September,  sixteen  weeks ; 
second,  from  the  first  Monday  in  January,  twelve  weeks ;  third,  from  the  15th  of  April, 
twelve  weeks.^ilfa<^t»on.  Wis.,  1867,  p.  23. 

Three  terms ;  the  first,  from  the  first  Monday  in  September,  sixteen  weeks ;  second,  four- 
teen weeks,  from  the  first  Monday  in  January ;  and  the  third,  ten  weeks,  after  a  vacation  of 
a  week.— Ai/es,  Mich.,  1807.  p.  23. 

Four  terms  of  eleven  weeks  each ;  the  first  ending  on  Friday  preceding  Thanksgiiin^ 
week:  the  rest,  with  vacations,  making  up  the  year. — Providence,  H.  /.,  1^6^),  p.  29. 

Commencing  the  first  Monday  in  September,  it  continues  forty-four  weeks,  including  holi- 
days and  two  weeks'  vacation  in  spring. — Rochester,  N.  Y.,  1867,  p.  96. 

From  the  first  Monday  in  September,  forty  consecutive  weeks,  exclusive  of  the  Christ- 
mas holidays,  divided  into  four  terms  of  ten  weeks  eadu^^.  Louis,  Mo.,  1866. 
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BeffinuiD^  the  first  of  July  asd  ending  the  last  of  Jnne.  There  are  three  terms ;  one  in 
the  fall  of  sucteen  and  one  in  the  winter  and  one  in  sprine  of  twelve  weeks  each. — Terre 
Haute,  Jnd,,  1867,  p.  20. 

STATIOliERT— ROW  SUPPUED. 

All  stationery  required  in  the  schools  shall  be  famished  by  the  superintendent.— Boftoii, 
Mut8.,  1866,  p,28.  f 

The  secretary  has  charge  of  the  depot  and  aids  in  distributing  supplies.— Z?roo%ft,  N.  F., 
1867,  p.  15. 

The  orders  for  supplies  shall  be  given  by  the  superintendent,  under  the  general  direction 
of  the  president  of  the  board. — Chicago,  lU.,  1866,  p.  162.   * 

The  messenger,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent,  purchases  supplies. — Detroit, 
Mich,,  1866,  p.  19.  ir  r  rir  ^ 

All  purchases  for  the  schools  are  made  by  the  superintendent  or  secretaxy.— LouurtUe, 
Kr,  1867,  p.  86. 

The  superintendent  furnishes  blank  boclts  and  such  stationery  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
BOTy.^LoiceU,  Mass,,  1867,  p,  13. 

The  secretary  has  the  custody  of  supplies,  and  when  any  are  needed  he  reports  to  the 
committee  on  supplies.— PAi/ai/«/pAui,  Pa.,  1867,  p,  318. 

Each  pupil  furnishes  his  own  books  and  stationery,  but  the  city  furnishes  both  to  indi- 
gent children. — St.  Louis,  Mo,,  1866. 

The  allowance  of  stationery  for  public  school  purposes  is  not  to  exceed  $2  50  per  annum 
for  each  teacher,  and  is  to  be  furnished  by  the  treasurer  upon  the  requisition  of  Uie  teacher 
of  each  school,  approved  by  a  member  of  the  sub-board.^  ^osAifi^tam,  D,  C,  1667,  p.  107. 

fiUSPEVSION. 

When  the  example  of  any  pupil  is  very  injurious,  and  in  all 'cases  where  reformation  is 
hopeless,  the  principal  teacher,  with  the  approval  of  the  committee  on  the  school,  may  sus- 
]>end  a  pupil. — Boston,  Mass.,  1866,  p.  34. 

The  master  of  a  school  may  suspend  a  pupil  temporarily  for  misconduct. — Chicago,  lU., 

1866,  p,  175. 

A  pupil  habitually  tardy,  and  after  suitable  warning  failing  to  correct  the  evil,  may  be 
suspended. — Detroit,  Mich.,  1866,  p,  23. 

A  pupil  who  shall  refuse  to  obey  the  rules  of  the  school  or  the  instructions  of  the  principal 
m^  be  su8pended.-^Di(6tt^Me,  /010a,  1867,  p.  60. 

For  violent  and  repeated  opposition  to  authority  a  teacher  may  suspend  a  pupil  for  the 
time  being. — Indianapolis,  Ind.,  1867,  p.  70. 

Teachers  may  suspend  pupils  for  gross  misconduct  or  insubordination. — Madison,  Wis., 

1867,  p.  20. 

A  pupil  may  be  suspended  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  weeks  by  a  principal  for  inju- 
rious conduct,  reporting  to  the  superintendent. — New  Orleans,  La.,  1867,  p.  20. 

In  case  a  teacher  refuses  to  obey  the  written  instructions  of  the  superintendent  he  may  be 
Bospended;  teachers  may  suspend  pupils  for  specified  misconduct. — Providence,  R.  L,  1863. 

For  open  disobedience  or  insubordination  a  pupil  may  be  suspended  by  a  principal.'— 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  1867,  p.  95. 

In  the  case  of  pupils  -of  a  comparatively  mature  age,  especially  females,  it  may  be  expe- 
dient to  adopt,  as  a  substitute  for  corporal  punishment,  suspension  by  the  teacher,  and  this 
abould  not  be  resorted  to  by  teachers  except  for  grave  offences. — Springfield,  Mass.,  1876, 
p.  19. 

The  principal  may  suspend  a  pupil,  and  he  must  report  to  the  superintendent,  stating  the 
offence.— ^Vrre  Haute,  ind.,  1867,  p.  23. 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Between  the  primary  and  intermediate  four  classes  in  Mental  Arithmetic,  Writing  and 
Drawing  on  slates  and  paper.  Object  Lessons.  Reading,  Elementary  Sounds  and  Phonic 
Spelling,  first  steps  in  Geography,  Map  Drawing,  Written  Arithmetic,  and  Physical  Exer- 
cises.— CUveland  Ohio,  IQlw,  p.  106. 

Between  the  primary  and  grammar  four  grades.  Spelling,  Defining,  Mental  Arithmetic, 
Written  Arithmetic,  Reading,  Writing,  Oeography,  Object  Lessons. — Dubuque,  Iowa,  1867, 
jf.  44. 

Between  primary  and  intermediate,  Writing,  Reading,  Spelling,  Arithmetic,  Geography, 
Object  Lessons,  Language,  Singing,  and  Gymnastics  twice  a  day,  being  the  studies.— Fort 
Waffne,Ind.,}b67,p,4, 

Between  primary  and  intermediate,  Reading,  Spelling,  Mental  Arithmetic,  Writing  on 
Slates,  Drawing  Geometrical  Figures,  Definitions,  elementary  Sounds,  Written  Arithmetic, 
iSessons  on  Things,  Physical  Exercises. — Springfield,  lU,,  1866,  p.  25. 
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8CPPUE8—HOW  PROCURED. 

A  special  committee  of  three  procure  all  articles  needed. — Brooklifu,  N.  F.,  1867. 

By  building  and  supply  aji^ent. — Chicago,  III.,  1866. 

Three  members  of  the  board  act  as  a  committee  on  supplies. — CineinmUi,  Ohio,  1867. 

The  messenger,  under  the  direction  of  the  committee  on  school^houses,  attends  to  pur- 
chasing, storing,  cutting,  and  distributing  the  fuel,  making  small  repairs,  and  superviaing 
large  ones,  as  oidered  by  the  board. — Detroit,  Mich.,  18C6. 

There  is  a  special  committee  on  supplies. — Dubuque,  Iowa,  1867. 

The  committee  on  school-houses  has  the  oversight  of  repairs  and  supplies. — Lowell,  Ma$9,^ 
1867. 

The  committee  on  salaries  and  ^applies  provide  supplies,  fuel,  furniture,  &c. — LouimUe^ 
Ky.,1867. 

The  custodian  of  the  depository  and  sergeant-at-arms  filb  requisitions  from  principals  and 
accounts  to  the  board  — New  Orleans,  La,,  18t)7. 

The  secretary,  together  with  the  executive  committee,  provides  the  supplies. — Oswego, 
JV.  K,  1867. 

The  secretary  has  charge  of  the  supplies,  and  issues  them  on  the  order  of  the  committee.-^ 
Philadelphia,  Pa„  1867. 

The  sub-boards  supply  such  wants  and  order  such  repairs  as  are  immediately  necessary.— 
Washington,  D.  C,  1867. 

SEATIKO  PUPILS. 

No  pupil  shall  be  exposed  in  bis  seat  to  a  current  of  air. — New  Haven,  Conn.,  1865. 

It  is  not  thought  desirable  that  pupils  should  be  seated  in  the  school  room  according  to 
their  rank  in  the  class. — Newburyport,  Mass,,  18(>6. 

£ach  pupil  shall  have  a  particular  desk  assigned  him.'-'Ofire^o,  N.  K,  1862. 

Pupils  shall  be  seated  according  to  their  size,  giving  the  largest  desks  to  the  largest 
acholars,  and  so  on  in  regular  gradation. — Providence,  R.  /.,  1863. 

SYLLABUS. 

A  syllabus  is  prepared  of  Object  Lessons  for  four  grades  in  the  district  schools,  for  five 

Shades  of  Composition,  and  of  Geography  for  three  grades,  the  latter  embracing  items  to  be 
etermined  before  using  maps ;  using  the  Glube,  using  the  Maps  of  the  Hemispheres,  local 
Geography,  items  to  be  described  according  to  text-books,  using  Map  of  the  Uemispheres, 
using  Map  of  the  United  States,  Europe,  South  America,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Oceanica. 

The  following  is  the  "order  op  recitation  IX  Gkoguapiiy,'*  recommended  for  the 
higher  grades,  (A  and  B :) 

1 .  Location ;  2.  Boundaries,  includinp^  oceans,  seas,  gulfs,  bays,  sounds,  channels,  straits, 
capes,  promontories,  &c. ;  3.  Surface,  including  mountjiins,  hills,  rivers,  lakes,  plateaus, 
deserts,  &c.;  4.  Climate ;  5.  Soil;  6.  Productions;  7.  Industries;  8.  Cities;  9.  Government; 
10.  Religion  and  Civilization. — Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1867. 

0 

SEWING  SCHOOLS. 

Instruction  shall  be  given  in  sewing  to  all  the  pupils  in  the  fourth  class  in  each  of  tbe 
grammar  schools  for  girls,  except  when  in  the  judgment  of  the  district  committee  it  will  be 
lor  the  interest  of  tbe  school  to  omit  it ;  but  the  committee  must  apply  to  the  board  for  au- 
thority to  suspend  the  rule.  Plain  sewing  may  be  introduced  into  any  primary  school  at  the 
discretion  of  the  sub-committee.— £os<<^n,  Mass.,  1866. 

SPECLUi  SCHOOLS. 

One  or  more  schools  for  the  special  instruction  of  children  over  seven  years  of  age,  and  not 
qualified  for  tbe  grammar  school,  may  be  established  in  each  district.  Any  scholar  over 
eight  years  of  age,  and  not  in  the  first  or  second  class,  may  be  removed  from  any  primary 
school  to  a  school  for  special  instruction,  at  the  discretion  of  the  sub-committee. — Bostom, 
Mass.,  1866. 

There  is  a  cosmopolitan  school  for  acquiring  German,  French,  and  Spanish,  in  connection 
with  English,  and  a  school  for  the  Chinese  children  is  proposed.— 5an  Francisco,  1867. 

SUBSTITUTES. 

In  case  of  the  sickness  of  a  teacher^  substitute  may  be  employed,  with  the  approval  ot 
tbe  sub-committee. — Albany,  N,  F.,  1867. 

No  substitute  shall  be  employed  for  more  than  a  day  at  a  time  .without  the  approbation  of 
one  or  more  of  the  sub-committee,  nor  in  any  department  of  tho  grammar  schools,  without 
the  consent  of  two  or  more  of  the  district  committee,  one  of  them  being  the  chairman.— 
Boston,  Mass,,  1866. 
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If  snbstitntes  have  the  required  certificate  they  shall  have  the  same  compensation  as  the 
absentee  whose  place  thcj  occupy ;  others  are  paid  two-thirds  as  much. — LouitvUU,  Ky,, 

No  substitute  can  be  employed  without  the  permission  of  the  superintendent  being  first 
obtained,  the  absentee  to  pay  the  substitute. — Newport  R.  /.,  1866. 

In  case  of  the  sickness  of  a  teacher  the  superintendent  mar  employ  a  suitable  substitute, 
at  the  expense  of  the  absent  teacher. — Providence^  R,  /.,  1663. 

Whenever  a  teacher  is  temporarily  absent  the  special  committee  may  appoint  a  substitute; 
but  no  substitute  shall  continue  more  than  a  month  unless  approved  by  the  board. — Salem, 
Ma$M.,  1866. 

8WEEPIRO  BOOMS. 

The  janitors,  under  the  oyersight  ef  the  principals,  are  to  keep  the  rooms  and  buildings 
in  a  neat  and  proper  condition. — Chicago,  III.,  184)6. 

The  porters  shaJl  keep  the  rooms  neat  and  clean. — New  Orleans,  La.,  1867. 

The  executive  committee  shall  employ  a  proper  person  to  sweep  the  rooms  and  entries  of  the 
several  buildings  daily,  and  dust  the  blinas,  seats,  and  furniture. — Providence,  R,  /.,  1863. 

Teachers  are  responsible  for  the  neatness  of  their  rooms ;  but  sweeping  shall  not  be  done 
in  school  hours. — Rochester,  N  Y.,  1867. 

All  rooms  in  use  are  to  be  swept  daily  after  school,  and  dusted  with  cloths  in  the  morn- 
ing.^Syraetue.  N.  K,  1867. 

SATURDAY  OR  WEDNESDAY  AS  A  HOLIDAY. 

The  weekly  holidays,  so  far  as  given  in  the  cities  named,  are  as  follows : 
All  day  on  Saturday :  Washington,  Chicago,  Providence,  Madison,  Fond  du  Lac,  Spring* 
field,  Mass.,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Milwaukee,  Cincinnati,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  St.  Louis,  Rochester. 

Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoon:  Cambridge,  Newport,  B.  I.,  Boston,  Lowell,  Wor- 
cester, Newburyport 

TEACHERS,  AGE  OF,  WHEN  EBfPLOYED. 

No  person  can  be  an  assistant  teacher  in  the  central  high  school,  nor  principal  in  a  male 
grammar  school,  under  twenty-ono  years  of  age,  or  of  a  female  grammar  school  under  twenty 
years  of  age. — Baltimore,  Md,,  1867. 

No  person  whose  age  is  less  than  eighteen  shall  be  employed  as  a  teacher  in  any  public 
school. — Louisville,  Kv.,  1867. 

No  person  under  eighteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  to  teach  in  the  public  schools. — 
Rochesttr,  N,  Y.,  1866. 

Teachers  of  grammar  schools  must  be  not  less  than  twenty-one  years  of  age ;  of  primary, 
secondary,  and  intermediate  schools,  not  less  than  eighteen ;  and  sub-assistants,  not  loss 
than  sixteen. —  Washington^  />.  C,  1867. 

TRUANCY. 

When  pupils  become  habitually  truant  their  names  and  that  of  their  parent  or  guardian 
are  to  be  reported  to  the  truant  officer  of  the  cxij.— Albany,  N.  Y.,  18(i7. 

The  teacher  having  pupils  who  are  habitually  truant  shall  report  their  names  and  the  names 
of  (heir  parents  or  guardians  to  the  truant  officer  of  the  district. — Cambridge,  Mass.,  1866. 

A  pupil  habitually  truant  may  be  suspended  by  the  superintendent. — fort  fVayne,  Ind,, 
1867. 

Absence  from  school  for  any  reason  whatever,  unknown  to  or  unsanctioned  by  parent  or 
guardian,  constitutes  truancy. — Newport,  R.  /.,  lt^60. 

Teachers  shall  report  all  cases  of  truancy,  with  the  names  of  parents  and  guardians,  to 
the  superintendent. — Providence,  R,L,  1863. 

When  the  habit  of  truancy  is  beyond  the  influence  and  control  of  the  teacher,  the  .offender 
is  subiect  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  police  court,  to  be  sent,  on  conviction,  to  the  truant 
Bchool. — Springfield,  Mass,,  1867. 

TARDINESS. 

Tardiness  shall  be  subject  to  such  penalty  as  in  each  case  the  teacher  may  think  proper. — 
Boston,  Mass.,  1866. 

Every  pupil  not  in  the  school  room  when  the  hour  for  opening  school  arrives  shall  be 
marked  as  tardy. — Chicago,  111.,  1866. 

Every  teacher,  when  tardy  in  the  morning  or  afternoon,  shall  mark  the  number  of  minutes 
that  he  is  tardy  after  the  letter  T  in  the  blank  for  reports. — Cincinnati^  Ohio,  1867. 

Tardiness,  not  excused  by  the  parent  or  guardian,  is  accounted  a  misdemeanor,  for  whioh 
the  pupil  is  liable  to  be  punished. — Sprin^^eld,  Mass.,  1867. 

(See  Absence  of  Teachers,  Absence  of  Pupils,  and  Punctuality.) 
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TEBIPERATURE  DT  THB  COLD  BSAS^V. 

Teachers  miiBt  give  Yigilant  attention  to  the  temperature  of  their  rooms. — Boston,  Jfiut., 
186G: 

At  no  time  should  the  temperature  be  more  than  65°  Fahrenheit. — Ctneiiisalt,  OHo,  1867. 

The  rooms  in  winter  must  never  be  heated  above  67°.  Thermemeters  to  be  examined 
four  times  a  day. — Cleveland^  Ohio,  1866. 

The  temperature  should  be  from  65°  to  68°  of  Fahrenheit.— /aifuiRafoftt,  Ind.,  1867. 

Teachers  must  endeavor  to  preserve  a  uniform  temperature  of  68°  Fahrenheit.  Thej  will 
be  considered  grossly  negligent  if  they  permit  a. variation  of  more  than  5°  from  that  stand- 
ard.— LowtUj  Mass. J  1867. 

Teachers  shall,  at  all  seaseins,  make  the  temperature  of  their  rooms  an  essential  object  of 
attention. — Manrhester^  N,  H.,  1866. 

Teachers  must  watch  over  the  temperature  of  their  rooms  by  means  of  thermometers,  and 
avoid  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. — Nettportf  R.  /.,  1866. 

The  superintendent  shall  cause  a  thermometer  to  be  placed  in  each  room  for  the  healthful 
regulation  of  the  temperature,  and  teachers  must  endeavor  to  avoid  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold— Providence,  R,  /.,  1863. 

Teachers  shall  carefully  ascertain  the  temperature  of  the  rooms,  and  use  all  proper  means 
to  avoid  tbose  injurious  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  which  negligence  might  induce.— 5f.  PatU, 
Iftim.,  1667,  p,  16. 

Teachers  must  keep  a  uniform  temperature,  not  above  70°,  and  as  near  as  possible  68°.— 
Worcetter,  Mass.,  1867. 

Teachers  are  required,  at  all  seasons,  to  make  the  temperature  of  their  rooms  a  special  ob- 
ject of  kttention.— ffosAMi^Cofi,  D,  C,  1867. 

TRACTS. 

Teachers  shall  not  permit  any  books  or  tracts  or  other  publications  to  be  distributed  in 
their  schools. — Boston,  Mass,,  1866. 
The  same  rule  as  for  Boston. — NUes,  Mich.,  1865. 
For  similar  rule  see  Book  Agents  and  Advertisements, 

TIME  TABLE.  t 

(Bee  ProgrammeB,) 

TBRBIS,  LENGTH  OF. 

(See  School  Year.) 

THERMOMETER. 

Teachers  must  examine  the  thermometers  at  least  four  times  a  day,  at  intervals,  to  deter- 
mine the  temperature,  noting  any  remarkable  variation  from  67°  in  winter. — Cl€vtlmnd,Old9y 
1866. 

The  superintendent  shall  cause  a  thermometer  to  be  placed  in  each  room,  for  the  bealtkfiil 
nenlation  of  the  temperature. — Providence,  R,  /.,  1863. 

The  temperature  must  be  indicated  by  a  thermometer,  hanging  in  some  central  posi^on  in 
the  school-room. —  Worcester,  Mmss,,  l&o7» 

(See  Temperature,) 

TOBACCO. 

Ko  teacher  or^upil  shall  use  tobacco  in  any  form  during  school  hours. — Chicago,  III,,  1866. 
^  The  pupil  who  persists  in  the  use  of  tobacco  in  the  school  building,  or  upon  the  school 
grounds,  is  liable  to  suspension. — Dubuque,  Iowa,  1867. 

Teachers  shall  abstain  from  the  use  of  totiacco  in  any  form,  and  forbid  its  use  in  the  school- 
rooms or  on  the  school  premises  by  their  pupils.— Fori  Wayne,  Ind,,  1867. 

Pupils  shall  not  smoke  or  chew  tobacco  in  the  school-rooms  or  their  neighborhood. — Acid- 
port,R.L,  1866. 

The  use  of  tobacco  on  the  school  premises  is  strictly  forbidden. — NUes,  Mich,,  1865. 

Pupils  must  not  use  tobacco  in  any  form  in  the  school-room  or  upon  the  school  premises. — 
New  Orleans,  La,,  1HG7. 

No  teacher  or  pupil  shall  be  permitted  to  use  tobacco  in  any  form  during  school  houzs.— 
Springfitld,  111 ,  181)7. 

Pupils  are  to  refrain  from  its  use  in  anv  form. — Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  1867. 

No  smoking  shall  be  allowed  in  the  school-rooms  under  the  control  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion.— San  Francisco,  CaL,  1861. 

No  teacher  shall  use  tobacco  in  any  form  during  school  hours,  nor  at  any  time  in  or  about 
the  buUding.— JfasAtn^eon,  D.  C,  1867. 
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TUlTIOlf. 

The  tuition  fos  sfaall  be  at  the  rate  of  a  dollar  per  term,  payable  in  advance. — BaUimon, 
Md.,  1867. 

The  committee  may  receive  children  of  non-residents  into  schools  near  the  boundary  lines, 
on  payment  of  tuition. — Springfield^  Mass,,  1867. 

Tuition  is  required  of  non-residents. — Fart  Wayne^  Ind,^  1867. 

Rule  the  same  as  for  Fort  Wayne  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  1867  ;  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1867;  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  1867 ;  in  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  1867 ;  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  18(36. 

Non-residents  may  be  received  on  payiog  tuition. —  Troy,  N,  y.,  186i5. 

Rule  the  same  as  for  Troy  in  Springnelc^  111.,  1867 ;  in  Rochester,  N.  T.,  1867 ;  in  Fond 
da  Lac,  Wis.,  1867 ;  in  Niles,  Mich.,  1865. 

VACCINATION. 

No  child,  unless  coming  from  another  school  in  the  city,  shall  be  admitted  withont  a  certi- 
ficate from  a  phvsician  ox  vaccination. — Lowell^  Mass,,  1867. 

Pupils  must  have  been  vaccinated  for  the  kine-pox  before  admission  to  any  school. — 
Worcester,  Mass,,,  1867. 

The  rule  is  the  same  as  in  the  foregoing  instances,  substantially  in  the  following  cities* 
Providence,  R.  L,  1863;  Chicago,  111..  1^;  Boston,  Mass.,  1866;  Detroit,  Mich.,  1866 
Springfield,  III..  1867;  Milwaukee,  Wis.,    1867;    Indianapolis,  Ind.,  1867;  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1866;  Rutland,  Yt.,  1867;  Springfield,  Mass.,  1867. 

VISITATION  BY  SUPERINTENDENTS.  • 

The  cfty  superintendent,  while  the  schools  are  in  session,  shall  devote  his  time  to  their 
visitation  and  supervision,  except  on  Tuesday  of  each  week. — Brooklyn^  N.  Y.,  1867. 

The  superintendent  shall  visit  each  school  as  ofWn  as  his  duties  will  permit. — Fond  du 
Lae,  JVis.,  1867. 

The  superintendent  shall  visit  each  school  as  often  as  once  in  each  week. — Madison,  Jf^is., 
18^7. 

The  superintendent  must  visit  the  schools  frequently. — iVeto  Haven,  Conn,,  1865. 

The  superintendent  must  visit  the  schools  at  least  twice  in  each  term  and  as  much  oftener 
as  his  duties  will  permit — Rochester,  N,  Y,,  1867. 

The  same  rule,  substantially,  as  given  for  all  the  following  cities :    Boston,  Mass.,  1866 
Sprincfield,  III ,  1867 ;  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  1867;  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  18()7 ;  Manchester,  N 
H.,  1865;  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  1867;    Kpnngfield,  Mass.,  1867;    New  Orleans,  La.,  1867 
Detroit,  Mich.,  1866;  Chicago,  111.,  1866;  Providence,  R.  I.,  1863;  Worcester,  Mass.,  1867 
LoweU,  Mass.,  1867;  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  18^7 ;  Newark,  N.  J.,  1866 ;  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1867 

VISITATION  BY  TEACHERS. 

Teachers  mav  visit  schools  of  the  same  department  or  grade  as  their  own,  not  moro  than 
half  a  day.  each  term,  with  the  permission  ot  the  superintendent. — Boston,  Mass,,  ]h6H. 

Teachers  may  occasionally,  under  the  direction  of  the  sub-committee,  visit  other  schools.^ 
Cambridge,  Mass,,  1866. 

Teachers  may  visit  other  public  schools  in  the  city,  once  each  quarter,  with  the  consent 
of  the  superintendent. — Lowell,  Mass,,  1667. 

Teachers  may  visit  one  or  more  schools  of  the  same  grade  as  their  own,  once  each  quarter.—- 
Providenct,  R,  I.,  1863. 

Teachers  are  allowed  one  day  in  each  term  to  visit  other  schools  with  the  permission  of  the 
superintendent. — Rochester,  N,  Y,,  1867. 

With  the  permission  of  the  superintendent,  teachers  may  visit  other  schools  occasionally. — 
Sjningfidd,  Mass.,  1867. 

Rule  the  same  as  that  of  Boston,  and  also,  teachers  are  required  to  send  a  written  report 
of  their  observations  to  the  superintendent  within  a  week  after  the  visit. — Troy,  N,  F.,lb66. 

VACATIONS. 

Besides  the  bolides,  Thanksgiving  week,  the  week  preceding  the  first  Monday  in  March, 
the  week  commencing  on  the  Monday  preceding  the  last  Wednesday  in  May,  and  the  rest  of 
the  year  after  exhibitions. — Boston,  Mas,,  1866. 

From  the  last  Friday  in  June  to  the  first  Monday  of  September,  with  the  exception  of  a  week 
for  the  normal  institute.— CAaci^o,  lU,,  18(56. 

From  the  third  Friday  in  July  to  the  first  of  September,  Christmas  week,  and  the  last 
mreek  in  April. — Milwaukee,  Wis,,  1867. 

One  week  at  Thanksgiving,  Christmas  to  New  Year,  inclusive,  one  week  in  the  last  of 
Mav,  and  from  the  examination  in  February  to  the  first  Monday  in  March,  and  liom.the  ex- 
animation  in  July  to  the  first  Monday  in  September. — Portland,  Me.,  1867. 
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diristmas  week,  two  weeks  in  May,  and  fiye  weeks  after  the  first  Monday  in  July. — Ro' 
Chester,  JV.  K.,  1867. 

From  the  last  week  in  Jane  to  the  first  of  September,  two  weeks  at  ThAiksgiving  time, 
and  two  weeks  in  the  sprint. — Springfield^  Mass.,  1H67. 

Six  weeks  from  the  23d  of  July,  and  two  weeks  from  the  24th  of  December,  besides  holi- 
days.—Troy,  N,  y.,  1866. 

Eight  weeks  in  July  and  August,  two  weeks  in  the  fall,  and  two  in  the  spring. — Terr* 
Haute^  Ittd,f  1867. 

From  the  15th  of  July  to  the  first  Monday  in  September,  and  Christmas  week,  besides  the 
holidays.— IfiMAin^toJi,  X>.  C,  1867. 

VENTILATION. 

Teachers  are  required,  for  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  themselves  and  pupils,  to  pive 
particular  attention  to  the  ventilating  and  wanning  of  their  rooms,  and  always  to  ventibte, 
except  in  summer,  by  lowering  the  upper  sash  of  the  windows,  and  on  no  account  to  suffer 
the  children  to  sit  in  draughts  of  cold  air ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  to  cause  all  the  windows 
to  be  opened  for  the  free  admission  of  air  at  recess,  and  at  no  time  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  the  rooms  higher  than  65  degrees  Fahrenheit. — Cineinwiiij  Ohio,  1867. 

A  regular  system  of  ventilation  shall  be  practiced  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer  br 
whieh  the  air  in  all  the  school-rooms  shall  be  effectually  changed  at  each  recess,  and  at  such 
other  times  as  may  bo  necessary  to  prevent  the  breathing  of  impure  air.  Whenever  windows 
are  opened  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation,  it  shall  be  by  lowering  them  from  the  top,  except 
during  the  warmest  weather,  when  they  may  be  raised  from  the  bottom ;  but  in  no  case  shall 
the  pupils  be  allowed  to  sit  in  a  draught  of  cold  air.  During  the  season  for  fires  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  school-rooms  shall  be  kept,  where  the  pupils  sit,  between  65  and  68  degrees  Fah* 
renheit,  according  to  thermometers  furnished  by  toe  board.  If  in  any  case  the  temperature 
is  found  to  rise  aoove  70  degrees  in  the  lower  part  of  the  school-room,  it  should  be  reduced 
immediately  by  lowering  the  windows,  and  if  found  below  60  degrees  measures  should  be 
taken  immediately  to  raise  it — Detroit,  Michigan,  1866. 

Special  attention  to  thorough  ventilation  is  required  of  teachers  by  the  rules  of  the  follow- 
ing cities :  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. ;  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Oswego,  N.  Y. ;  Lowell,  Mass. ;  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. ;  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Chicago,  III. ;  Madison,  Wis. ;  Dubuque,  Iowa ;  Springfield, 
111. ;  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Boston,  Mass. ;  Springfield,  Mass. ;  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  InaianapoUa, 
Ind. ;  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  Troy,  N.  Y. ;  Newark,  N.  J. ;  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  and 
Hartford,  Conn. 

VOCAL  BfVSIC. 

(See  Miuie,) 

WARMINO. 


Daring  the  cold  season  it  is  expected  that  the  principals  will  superintend  the  makinff  of 
fires,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  their  oeing  made  at  the  proper  time  and  in  a 
proper  manner.  They  shall  give  special  attention  to  the  practice  of  economy  in  the  use  of 
fuel,  and  take  measures  to  prevent  the  janitors  from  wasting  coal  with  the  ashes  which  they 
remove  from  the  stoves  and  furnaces.  They  shall  also  use  every  precaution  to  save  tlie 
buildings  from  exposure  to  fire.  In  cold  or  stormy  weather  the  principals  shall  also  make 
such  arrangements  that  one  or  more  rooms  or  halls  will  be  open  to  receive  pupils  half  an 
hour  before  school.  In  cold  weather  those  rooms  or  halls  shall  be  made  comfortably  warm, 
and  one  or  more  teachers,  to  be  designated  by  the  principal,  ahall  be  present  and  exercise 
a  general  caiv  over  the  pupils.— CAic^o,  ///.,  X867. 

• 

(See  Fires,  Fuel,  Jatntor$f  and  Porfers.) 

WHISPERING. 

AU  pupils  axe  zeqnired  to  avoid  all  social  intercowse  during  ttudr  hoart.-^  AocAcfter,  Jf. 
r.,  1867. 

Teachers  are  expected  to  adopt  as  a  standard  of  order  in  school  the  entire  suppression  of 
noise  and  communication  between  pupils  during  school  hours,  and  never  to  proceed  for  a 
moment  with  the  regular  exercises  of  the  school  while  there  is  not  a  proper  degree  of  order 
and  quiet  in  the  room.^ Terrs  Haute,  Ind,,  1867. 

WASHING  ROOMS. 

« 

Floors  of  halls  and  of  tchool-rooms  in  firont  of  desks  are  to  be  washed  weekly,  and  0» 
floors  under  and  about  the  desks  monthly.— 5^actiss,  N.  F.,  1867. 
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Distribution  of  studies  in  public  high  schools. 
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*  Tile  flgore  1  denotes  that  the  itudy  Is  porsaed  in  the  high  schools  of  the  place  indicated  at  the  head  of  the 
oolamn. 
t  Including  the  female  high  sehoolaand  Baltimore  College. 

t  Including  the  English  and  Latin  high  schoolM,  and  the  ^Is'  high  and  normal  ichooli. 
§  College  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

0  Including  the  Oentral  high  school  and  the  girls'  high  seho<rf. 
*1  Tbere  being  no  high  school  in  this  city,  the  studies  indicated  are  those  pnmied  in  the  grammar  lebooL 

REMARK.— The  snl^cts  of  instruction  are  taken  fW>m  the  offldal  regulations  of  each  city ;  but  for  want  of 
qpace  in  this  table,  it  has  been  necessary  to  group  certain  similar  studies  under  one  name ;  thus  including 
nnder  the  head^  of  Ancient  or  Modem  Hintory  the  Histories  of  Greece  and  Rome,  of  England,  France,  and 
the  United  States ;  nnder  Pedagogics,  the  Theory  and  PracUce  of  Teaching ;  under  Science  of  Oovernment. 
Political  Philosophy,  and  the  Governmental  Instructor;  Metaphysics  with  Mental  Piiilosophy;  Acoosttci  and 
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BOSTON.  MABSACEVSETTS. 

Before  presenting  the  subjects  and  coarse  of  instmction  in  the  several  grades 
of  schools  into  which  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools  are  distributed,  we  will 
note  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  these  gradjes  to  show  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  system.  The  germ  of  the  whole  is  to  be  found  either  in  a  vote  ^f 
the  *'  townsmen  **  of  Boston  on  the  Idth  of  April,  1635,  "  entreating  Mr.  Phile- 
mon Permont  to  become  schoolmaster,"  or  in  a  subscription  started  at  a  general 
meeting  of  the  richer  inhabitants  "  on  the  22di  of  August,  1636,  at  which  about 
e£50  "  was  given  toward  the  maintenance  of  a  free  schoolmaster  for  the  youth 
with  us,  Mr.  Daniel  Maud  being  now  also  chosen  thereimto."  As  both  Mr. 
Permont  and  Mr.  Maud  were  men  of  education  and  subsequently  in  the  ministry, 
It  is  probable  that  the  school  first  taught  in  Boston  was  in  the  nature  of  the 
grammar  school  of  England  of  that  day,  receiving  pupils  of  all  ages,  and  in  the 
studies  in  which  their  fathers  had  been  instructed  at  home.  The  records  show 
that  the  principal  school,  and  for  many  years  the  only  public  school,  was  "  the 
grammar  school."  Subsequently  a  second  school  was  started  (and  in  1682 
mention  is  made  of  this  school)  in  another  part  of  the  town ;  and,  according  to 
Cotton  Mather,  a  charity  school  for  the  poor  was  opened  about  1708,  which 
was  supported  by  contributions  of  the  churches.  "  The  writing  school "  and 
**  reading  school "  begin  in  time  to  appear  (the  former  in  1741)  on  the  record, 
which  alone  the  girls  were  allowed  to  attend  so  late  as  1789.  Down  to  1818 
little  children  were  taught  the  alphabet  and  to  read  in  "  dame  schools  "or  at 
home — the  permission  of  the  law  of  1790,  requiring  *^  preparatory  schools  "  to 
be  established,  not  having  been  acted  on-*-ana  no  pupils  were  admitted  to  the 
writing  school  under  seven  years  of  age,  or  to  the  grammar  school,  "unless  they 
Bball  have  learned  in  some  other  school  or  way  to  read  the  English  language.*" 

In  1741  the  population  of  Boston  was  16,382,  and  on  the  23d  of  June,  in 
that  year,  there  were  five  public  schools,  with  535  pupils ;  and  in  May,  1785, 
there  was  the  same  number  of  schools,  with  564  pupils.  In  1800  there  were 
seven  free  schools,  containing  about  900  pupils,  of  whom  160  were  taught  Latin, 
besides  a  number  of  private  schools,  in  whicn  were  about  500  pupils.  The  head 
master  of  the  Latin  school  was  paid  $766,  and  the  usher  $433  33.  The  town 
tax  realized  $61,489  25,  of  which  the  school  expenses  were  $11,100  35. 

In  1817  the  necessity  of  making  further  provision  for  the  instruction  of  all 
the  children,  "  both  as  a  civil  and  a  religious  duty,"  was  felt,  and  committees 
were  appointed  by  the  town  to  ascertain  the  number  and  condition  of  public  and 
private  schools.  From  a  report  of  one  committee,  submitted  November  3, 1817, 
the  following  list  of  public  schools  and  pupils  is  given : 


Names. 


LiStin  Grammar  school 

The  Korth  public  school ... 

The  West  school 

The  Centre  school 

The  8onth  school 

The  school  atSoath  Boston. 

The  African  school 

The  school  at  alms-hoase. . . 


Eight  schools. 


Boys. 


309 
339 
290 
270 


30 
44 


Oirls. 


140 

234 

86 

283 


20 
23 


Pupils. 


147 

449 
673 
326 
653 
100 
50 
67 


2,365 
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In  addition  to  this  exhibit  the  several  ward  committees  "  were  instructed  to 
Tisit  each  house,  to  ascertain  the  name  of  every  child  between  the  age  of  four 
and  fourteen  years,  who  from  any  cause  failed  to  attend  any  school."  From  the 
return  of  those  committees  it  appeared  there  were  in  the  town  162  private 
schools  of  various  deacriptions  in  which  4,132  children — 1,479  boys  ana  2,288 
girls — were  instructed  betweeu  the  ages  of  four  and  fourteen.  Of  these  schools 
eight  were  charity  free  schools,  with  365  pupils,  (girls,)  maintained  by  an  asso- 
ciation of  yoting  ladies,  that  received  contributions  from  individuals  and  coUec- 
tions  taken  up  in  the  churches.  These  private  schools  cost  the  parents  of  the 
children  $49,154.  These  facts  do  not  argue  well  for  the  condition  of  the  public 
schools  of  Boston  at  that  date,  when  the  private  schools  had  more  pupils  maintained 
at  double  the  cost  of  the  public  schools ;  but  the  most  alarming  fact  brought 
out  by  this  inquiry,  was,  that  529  children  of  school  age  were  not  in  any  school, 
public  or  private.  The  subject  was  agitated  in  the  public  press.  From  one  of 
these  articles,  written  by  James  Savage,  (who  still  lives,  1868,  after  having 
assisted  in  establishing  almost  every  great  public. institution  of  which  Boston 
is  justly  proud,)  over  the  signature  of  *'  Many,"  the  following  extracts  are 
taken: 

All  should  he  taught  to  read ;  the  poor  and  the  rich  should  have  an  equal  chance  to 
understand  the  nature  and  principles  of  our  republican  government.  Manj  parents  in  this 
town  send  their  children  to  private  schools  kept  by  women,  while  those  who  are  unable  to 
pay  for  tuition  are  obliged  to  leave  them  to  traverse  the  streets,  or  shut  them  up  at  home. 
Of  this  class  there  are  hundreds  amonj^  us  already  (i^rowing  up  to  all  kinds  of  iniquity.  In 
the  report  of  the  school  committee  of  the  3d  of  November  last,  we  are  told  that  the  number 
of  children  between  the  ages  of  4  and  14  is  526  who  go  to  no  school.  What  are  those  children 
doing  ?  Who  has  charge  of  them  7  Where  do  they  live  f  Why  are  they  not  at  school  f 
The  committee  have  not  informed  us.  Have  they  not  a  right  to  a  good  bringing  up  and  to 
a  common  school  education  ?  and  have  they  not  a  right  to  a  common  share  of  the  friendship 
of  the  community  7  If  their  parents  neglect  to  provide  them  a  school,  is  it  not  the  dutv  of 
the  town  to  do  it  7  and  if  the  town  takes  no  interest  in  their  welfare,  is  it  not  the  duty  of  tlis 
legislature  to  enact  laws  for  the  purpose  of  saving  these  dependents — these  sufferers  7 

All  children  have  an  equal  right  to  the  schools,  we  know,  on  the  following  .conditions,  and 
none  other,  viz :  ].  The  child  must  be  7  years  old.  2.  He  must  be  able  to  read  in  the  Bible 
sufficiently  well  to  keep  his  place  in  a  class.  3.  He  cannot  be  admitted  after  the  age  of  14, 
however  well  he  can  read,  or  however  deficient  he  mav  bo  in  writing  or  arithmetic.  Take 
the  case  of  a  parent  (and  there  are  hundreds  in  town;  whose  circumstances  are  such  as 
to  prevent  hinv  from 'qualifying  his  children  for  enjoying  the  benefits  of  our  free  schools, 
under  and  after  the  a^  of  7.  Can  it  be  said  that  the  doors  of  our  schools  are  open  to  these 
children  7  We  say  that  they  are  not ;  yet  we  are  told  "  they  are  open  to  their  reception ;"  bat 
these  children  are  as  much  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  our  schools  as  they  would  be  of  running 
after  their  legs  were  broken,  or  their  eyes  were  put  out. 

The  friends  of  educational  improvement  persevered  against  the  opposition  of 
some,  and  the  apathy  of  more,  until  in  the  next  year  primary  schools  were 
established ;  and  with  that  step  in  advance,  as  well  as  in  the  improved  condition 
of  the  Latin  school,  the  work  of  popular  education  has  gone  steadily  forward — 
chronicled  by  the  institution  of  the  English  High  School  in  1821 ;  the  Girls' 
High  School  in  1826,  suspended  or  superseded  in  1829  by  a  general  improvement 
of  all  the  grammar  schools  for  girls,  and  only  to  be  revived  in  the  Normal  School 
for  female  teachers  in  1852 ;  the  special  or  intermediate  grade  in  1828 ;  the 
appointment  of  a  city  superintendent  of  public  schools  in  1851;  the 'training 
department  in  1864  ;  the  foundation  of  the  Lowell  free  lectures  in  1839 ;  the 
establishment  of  the  city  library  in  1858 ;  of  the  Massachusetts  Institate  of 
Technology,  and  the  compulsory  attendance  of  all  children  at  some  school  under 
the  operation  of  the  truancy  ag^ency  in  1860. 

SUBJECTS  AND  COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

As  the  Boston  primary  schools  were  the  first  of  this  grade  of  public  schools 
in  this  country,  we  will  notice  a  few  of  the  earlier  regulations  respecting  them. 
Twenty  schools  were  opened  under  that  number  of  females,  and  each  school  was 
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to  receive  not  less  than  forty  nor  over  fifty  pnpils;  They  were  to  be  arranged 
in  four  classes:  those  in  the  alphabet  and  in  monosyllables  in  the  fourth  or 
lowest  class ;  those  in  two  or  more  syllables,  in  the  third  class ;  those  in  easy 
reading  in  the  second  class,  and  those  in  the  Testament  in  the  first  class.  Tlie 
books  authorized  were  Kelly's  Child's  Instructor,  Bingham's  Child's  Compan- 
ion, (second  class,)  and  the  Testament,  (first  class.)  "The  course  and  mode 
of  instruction  to  be  pursued  in  the  primarj^  schools"  in  1821  were  as  follows : 

The  fourth  or  yotmgest  class  shall  stand  up  with  dae  ceremony  at  as  great  a  distance 
from  the  instnictor  as  possible,  and  read  with  a  distinct  and  audible  tone  of  voice  in  words 
of  one  syllable.  No  one  of  this  class  shall  be  advanced  to  the  third  or  higher  class  who 
cannot  read  deliberately  and  correctly  in  words  of  one  and  two  syllables. 

No  one  of  the  third  class  shall  be  advanced  to  the  second  class  who  cannot  spell  with  ease 
and  propriety  words  of  three,  four,  and  five  syllables,  and  read  all  the  reading  lessons  in 
Kelly's  Spelling-book. 

No  one  of  the  second  class  shall  be  advanced  to  the  first  class  who  has  not  learned  per- 
fectly by  heart,  and  recited,  as  far  as  practicable,  all  the  reading  lessons  in  Kelly's  Spelling* 
l>ook,  the  Commandments,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer;  all  the  stops  and  marks,  and  their  uses  m 
Tending ;  and  in  Bingham's  Spelling-book  the  use  of  the  common  abbreviations,  such  as  A. 
M.,  D.  D.,  L.  L.  D.,  &c  ;  the  use  of  numbers  and  letters  used  for  numbers,  in  reading ;  tho 
catalogue  of  words  of  similar  sound,  but  different  in  spelling  and  signification ;  the  catalogue 
of  vulgariams,  such  as  chimney,  not  chimbly — vinegar,  not  wincgar,  &c. 

No  one  of  the  first  class  shall  be  recommended  by  the  examining  committee  to  be  received 
into  the  English  grammar  schools,  unless  he  or  she  can  spell  correctly,  read  fluently  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  has  learned  the  several  branches  taught  in  the  second  class ;  and  also 
the  use  and  nature  of  the  pauses,  and  is  of  good  behavior.  And  each  of  the  scholars,  before 
being  recommended,  shall  be  able  to  read  deliberately  and  audibly,  so  as  to  be  heard  in  any 
part  of  the  grammar  schools. 

Thus  a  foundation  will  be  laid  in  the  primary  schools  for  further  and  greater  improve- 
ments in  the  English  grammar  schools  than  has  heretofore  been  known,  and  of  course  the 
scholars  from  the  primaiy  schools  will  be  qualified  to  enter  the  grammar  schools  on  an 
advanced  standing. 

The  committee  particularly  recommend  that  the  instructors  shall  employ  the  girls  occa- 
sionally (especially  those  of  the  first  class)  in  sewing  and  knitting,  so  far  as  the  same 
shall  not  interfere  with  their  progress  in  learning. 

The  following  regulations  relate  to  primary  schools  in  1866-'67 : 

Regulations  of  the  primary  schools. 

1.  Every  teacher  shall  admit  to  her  school'all  applicants  of  suitable  age  and  qualifications, 
residing  nearest  to  the  school  under  her  charge,  provided  the  number  in  her  school  will  war- 
rant the  admission ;  and  in  all  cases  of  doubt  or  difficulty  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty  she 
shall  apply  to  her  sub-committee  for  advice  and  direction. 

2.  when  any  child  shall  apply  to  be  admitted  from  another  primary  school  the  teacher 
shall  require  a  certificate  of  transfer  from  the  teacher  of  the  former  school,  which  certificate 
sliall  serve  instead  of  a  certificate  of  vaccination. 

3.  Whenever  any  scholar  is  absent  from  school  the  teacher  shall  immediately  ascertain  the 
reason ;  and  if  such  absence  be  continued,  and  is  not  occasioned  by  sickness  or  other  suffi- 
cient cause,  such  child,  with  the  consent  of  the  sub-committee,  may  be  discharged  from 
school,  and  a  record  of  the  fact  be  made. 

4.  The  regular  promotion  of  scholars  to  the  grammar  schools  shall  be  made  semi-annually, 
on  the  first  Monday  in  March,  and  on  the  first  Monday  in  September ;  but  occasionally  pro- 
motions may  be  made  on  Monday  o&  any  week,  whenever  the  sub-committee  of  the  primary 
school  and  the  master  of  the  grammar  school  may  deem  it  necessary. 

5.  One  or  more  schools  for  the  special  instruction  of  children  over  seven  years  of  age,  and 
not  qualified  for  the  gramtnar  school,  may  be  established  in  each  district.  The  course  of 
stadjr  shall  be  the  same  as  in  the  primary  schools ;  and  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  each  dis- 
trict committee  to  introduce  writmg  and  tho  elements  of  written  arithmetic.  Any  scholar 
over  eight  years''  of  age,  and  not  in  the  first  or  second  class,  may  be  removed  from  any 
primary  school  to  a  school  ior  special  instruction,  at  tho  discretion  of  the  sub-committee. 

7.  The  teachers  shall  attend  to  the  physical  education  and  comfort  of  the  pupils  under 
their  care.  When,  from  the  state  of  the  weather  or  other  causes,  the  recesses  in  the  open 
air  shall  be  impracticable,  the  children  may  be  exercised  within  the  room  in  accordance  with 
tho  beat  judgment  and  ability  of  the  teachers.  In  the  schools  which  are  kept  in  buildings 
occnpied  by  grammar  schools,  the  recesses  shall  be  arranged  by  the  masters  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  exercises  of  those  schools. 

8.  The  schools  shall  contain,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  an  equal  number  of  pupils,  the 


: 
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maximum  number  being  56 ;  and  tbe  pupils  in  each  of  the  sduxda  ahall  be  amngod  in  six 
classes,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  district  committee. 

9.  Plain  sewing  may  bo  introduced  into  any  primary  school,  at  the  discretion  of  the  sab- 
committee,  and  smging  shall  form  part  of  tbe  opening  and  closing  exercises  of  every  session; 
and  such  time  be  devoted  to  instruction  in  music  in  each  school  as  the  sub-committee  may 
deem  expedient. 

10.  Tne  following  books  and  studies  shall  be  attended  to  in  the  respecUve  clasees.  The 
order  of  the  exercises  and  lessons  assigned  to  each  class  to  be  detenmned  by  the  teacher ; 
subject,  however,  to  the  direction  of  the  committee  of  the  school. 

SIXTH  CLASS. 

HiUard*9  Fint  Primary  Reader. — ^To  the  30th  page ;  the  words  in  columns  to  be  spelled 
without  book,  and  also  words  selected  from  the  reading  lessons. 

Boston  Primanf  School  TaMe/«.— Number  11,  the  words  and  elementary  sounds  repeated 
after  the  teacher;  number  1,  the  name  and  sound  of  each  letter,  including  the  logjp  and 
short  sound  of  each  vowel ;  number  15,  to  be  read  and  spelled  by  letters  and  by  sound,  and 
read  bv  calling  the  words  at  sight ;  number  16  to  be  read  by  spelling  and  by  calling  words 
at  sight,  with  oral  lessons  on  the  meaning  of  the  sentences;  number  13  to  be  spelled  by 
sounds ;  numbers  9  and  10  to  be  used  in  reviewing  the  alphabet  for  variety  of  forms  of  let- 
tejs ;  number  5,  the  pupil  to  name  and  point  out  the  lines  and  plane  figures ;  nnmbo'  2, 
onaly ize  the  forms  or  the  capitals  and  tell  what  lines  compose  each. 

Boston  Primary  School  Slate,  No,  I. — Print  the  small  letters  and  draw  the  straight  lines 
and  the  rectilinear  figures.  The  blackboard  and  tablets  to  be  used  in  teaching  the  slate  exer- 
cises. 

Develop  the  idea  of  numbers  to  10  by  the  use  of  objects;  count  to  100  on  the  Bumeial 
firame. 

Bepeating  verses  and  maxims;  oral  lessons  on  sixe,  form,  and  color,  illustrated  by 
objects  in  the  school-room ;  also  upon  common  plants  and  animals,  illustrated  by  the  objects 
themselves  or  by  pictures. 

Learning  to  read  and  spell  firom  letter  and  word  cards,  at  the  option  of  the  teacher. 

Singing  for  5  or  10  minutes,  twice  at  least  each  day. 

Physical  exercises  for  5  or  10  minutes,  twice  at  least  each  session. 

FIFTH  CLASS. 

Hillard*$  First  Primarif  Reader, — As  in  the  sixth  class,  completed. 

My  First  School  Book, — For  spelling  on  the  24th  page,  and  for  n»ding  to  the  70th  page. 

Boston  Primary  School  Tablets, — Review  the  exercises  on  tablets  prescribed  for  the  sixth 
class ;  number  19  entire,  and  number  20  to  L;  number  6,  name  ana  point  out  the  figures 
and  their  parts ;  number  11  to  be  taught  from  the  tablet;  number  14,  syllables  to  be  spelled 
by  sound. 

Boston  Primary  School  Slate^  No,  1.— Review  the  slate  exercises  prescribed  for  the  sixth 
class ;  print  the  capital  letters,  also  short  words  ;  draw  the  curvilinear  figures. 

Counting  real  objects,  and  counting  with  the  numeral  frame  by  twos  to  100. 

Bepeatinp^  verses  and  maxims ;  oral  lessons  on  form,  size,  and  color,  and  on  plants  and 
animals ;  smging  and  physical  exercises  as  above. 

FOURTH  CLASS. 


My  First  School  B<»oJ;.— Completed  both  as  a  reader  and  a  speller. 
Hillard's  Second  Primarv  Reader.—To  the  bO\' 


Primary  Redder. — To  the  50th  page  ;  the  words  in  columns  to  be  spelled, 
and  also  words  selected  from  the  reading  lessons ;  spelling  words  bv  sounds. 

Boston  Primary  School  Tablets. — Numbers  5  and  o  reviewed,  with  description  or  analysis 
of  the  lines  and  figures;  numbers  11,  13,  and  14  reviewed;  numbers  12  and  20  to  be 
learned ;  numbers  17  and  18,  names  of  punctuation  marks. 

Boston  Primary  School  Slate,  No,  1. — Used  dailv;  copies  in  printing  and  drawing 
reviewed  and  completed ;  printing  four  or  ^y^  words  daily ;  writing  Arabic  figures. 

Adding  and  suotrocting  numbers  to  20,  illustrated  by  objects  and  the  numeral  fiame ; 
counting  on  the  numeral  »ame  by  twos  to  100,  and  by  threes  to  50. 

Bepeating  verses  and  maxims ;  oral  lessons  on  objects  as  above,  with  their  parts,  qnali* 
ties,  and  uses ;  singing  and  physical  exercises  as  above. 

THIRD  CLASS. 

Hiilard's  Second  Prtmary  Reader. — Completed ;  the  words  bx  columns  to  be  spelled,  and  also 
words  selected  from  the  reading  lessons ;  at  each  lesson  in  reading  and  spellliig,  words 
spelled  by  sounds ;  conversations  on  the  meaning  of  what  is  read. 

Spelling  and  Thinkinjf  Combined. — ^To  the  35ta  page ;  spelling  words  by  sounds ;  ques- 
tions on  the  meaning  of  words. 

Boston  Primarv  School  Ta62e/ff.— Numbers  5,  6,  11, 12,  13,  14,  and  80,  reviewed;  num- 
ber 3 ;  number  l0|  use  of  punctuation  marks  commenced. 
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Bo^on  Primary  School  SlaU^  No,  2.— Write  the  small  script- letters  and  draw  the  piano 
figures ;  exercises  in  writing  and  drawing  to  be  illostrated  by  tablets  and  blackboard ; 
print  a  few  words  in  capitals. 

Eaton's  Primary  School  Arithmetic^  or  North  American  Arithmetic. — Began;  miscel- 
laneous questions  in  adding  and  subtracting  small  numbers ;  practical  questions  involving 
similar  combinations ;  the  idea  of  multiplication  devolving  by  the  use  of  tne  numeral  frame ; 
numbers  to  be  combined,  occasionallv  written  on  slates  from  dictation. 

Bepeating  verses  and  maxims ;  abbreviations ;  oral  lessons  as  above,  and  above  common 
objects  and  the  senses ;  singing  and  physical  exercises  as  above. 

SECOND  CLASS. 

Hittard's  Third  Primary  Reader. — To  the  100th  page ;  the  words  in  columns  to  be  spelled, 
and  also  words  selected  from  the  reading  lessons ;  difficult  words  to  be  spelled  by  sounds ; 
conrerBations  on  the  meaning  of  what  is  read. 

SpeUing  and  Jhinking  Combined, — To  the  75th  page ;  spelling  words  by  sounds ;  ques- 
tions on  the  meaning  ot  words. 

Eaton^M  Primary  Arithmetic^  or  North  American  Arithmetic. — ^Addition,  subtraction,  and 
multiplication  tables  to  be  learned,  and  the  practical  questions  under  these  rules  to  be  atten- 
ded to. 

Boston  Primary  School  Tablets, — ^Numbers  3,  5,  6,  11,  12^  and  18  to  be  reviewed ;  number 
7,  drawing  and  oral  lessons  on  the  objects  represented ;  number  18,  uses  and  definitions  of 
points  and  marks  learned,  and  applied  in  reading  lessons. 

Boston  Primary  School  Slate,  No.  2. — Writing  capital  and  small  letters,  and  drawing  planes 
and  solids,  with  illustrations  from  tablets  and  blackboard ;  writing  short  words ;  review 
abbreviations  and  Roman  numerals. 

Bepeating  verses  and  maxims ;  oral  lessons  on  objects,  trades,  and  the  most  common 
pbonomena  of  nature ;  singing  and  physical  exercises  as  above. 

FIRST  CLASS. 

Millard's  Third  Primary  Reader, — Completed ;  with  definitions,  explanations,  spelling  by 
letters  and  by  sounds;  also  questions  on  punctuation,  the  use  of  capitals,  and  the  marks 
indicating  the  pronunciation. 

SpeUing  and  Thinking  Combined, — Completed ;  spelling  words  by  sounds ;  questions  on 
the  meaning  of  words. 

Eaton^s  Primary  Arithmetic,  or  North  American  Arithmetic, — Completed  ;  the  tables  of 

multiplication  and  division  to  12  X  12  and  144  -f-  12 ;  notation  to  1,000 ;  counting  by  threes 

and  fours  forwards  to  J  00,  and  backwards  from  100  to  1 ;  practical  questions  to  be  attended  to. 

Boston  Primary  School  Tablets, — Review  those  used  in  the  second  class ;  frequent  drill  on 

number  12 ;  number  8,  drawing  and  oral  lessons  on  the  objects  represented. 

Boston  Primary  School  Slate,  No  2. — Writing  capitals  and  small  letters,  the  pupiPs  name, 
and  words  from  the  spelling  lessons,  with  particular  care  to  imitate  the  letters  on  the  frame ; 
drawing  all  the  copies  on  the  frame. 

Repeating  verses  and  maxims ;  review  abbreviations ;  oral  lessons  on  objects,  trades,  occu- 
patioBS,  with  exercise  of  observation  b^  noting  the  properties  and  qualities  of  objects,  com- 
parioff  and  classifying  them,  considenng  their  uses,  tne  countries  from  which  they  come, 
and  tSeir  modes  of  production,  preparation,  or  fabrication;  singing  and  physical  exercises 
as  above. 

11.  No  scholars  are  to  bo  promoted  from  one  class  to  another,  till  they  are  familiar  with 
all  tbe  lessons  of  the  class  from  which  they  are  to  be  transferred,  except  for  special  reasons 
satisfactory  to  tbe  sub-committee. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  OF  BOSTON. 

We  will  not  attempt  here  to  trace  tbe  progressive  development  of  tbis  grade 
of  public  schools,  as  the  main  points  are  given  by  Mr.  Philbrick  in  the  extract 
from  his  report  further  on,  but  will  introduce  the  Regulations  of  1866. 

1 .  These  schools  form  the  second  grade  in  the  system  of  public  instruction  established  in 
tbis  city. 

In  these  schools  are  taught  the  common  branches  of  an  English  education. 

2.  The  schools  for  boys  shall  each  be  instructed  by  a  master,  a  sub-master.  In  usher,  a. 
bead  assistant,  and  three  or  more  female  assistants. 

Tbe  schools  for  girls  shall  each  be  instructed  by  a  master,  a  head  assistant  for  each  story 
in  the  building,  and  three  or  more  female  assistants. 

The  mixed  schools  (boys'  and  girls*)  shall  each  be  instructed  by  a  master,  a  sub-master;  a 
bead  assistant  for  each  story  in  the  building,  and  three  or  more  female  assistants. 

Any  existing  exceptions  to  the  foregoing  organizations,  authorized  by  special  vote  of  tho 
board,  ahall  remain  until  otherwise  ordered. 

3.  £ach  school  shall  be  allowed  a  teacher  for  every  fifty-six  pupils  on  the  register,  and  aa 
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additional  female  assistant  may  be  appointed  whenever  there  are  thirtj  scholars  abore  the 
complement  for  the  teacoers  already  in  the  school,  if  the  district  committee  deem  it  expe- 
dient ;  and  whenever  the  number  of  pupils  on  the  register  shall  be  reduced  to  Uiirtv  less  than 
such  complement,  one  female  assistant  may  be  removed  from  such  school,  if  the  district 
comittee  recommend  it :  Provided,  That,  in  determining  the  number  of  teachers  to  which  any 
school  may  be  entitled  under  this  section,  one  head  assistant  shall  not  be  counted. 

4.  Any  pupil  may  be  admitted  into  the  grammar  schools  who,  on  examination  by  the  mas- 
ter or  any  of  his  assistants,  shall  be  found  able  to  read,  at  first  sight,  easy  prose ;  to  spell 
common  words  of  one,  two,  or  three  syllables;  to  distinguish  and  name  the  marks  of  pone- 
tuation ;  to  perform  mentally  such  simple  questions  in  addition,  subtraction,  and  division  as 
may  be  found  in  Eaton's  Primary  Aritnmetic ;  to  answer  readily  to  any  proposed  combina^ 
tion  of  the  multiplication  table  in  which  neither  factor  exceeds  10 ;  to  read  and  write  Arabic 
numbers  containing  three  figures,  and  the  Roman  numerals  as  far  as  the  sign  of  100 ;  and 
to  enunciate  clearly  and  accurately  the  elementary  sounds  of  our  language.  And  no  pupil 
who  does  not  possess  these  qualifications  shall  be  admitted  into  any  grammar  school,  except 
by  special  permit  of  the  district  committee. 

5.  Within  the  two  weeks  preceding  the  first  Monday  in  March,  annually,  th<»  master  of 
each  grammar  school  shall  visit  each  primary  which  is  expected  to  send  pui>ils  to  his  school ; 
and  he  shall  examine  the  first  class  in  each  of  said  schools,  and  shall  give  certificates  of 
admission  to  the  gprammar  school  to  such  as  he  may  find  qualified  in  accordance  with  the  fore- 
going requirements.  But  in  the  month  of  July,  annuallv,  each  teacher  in  the  -primary 
schools  shall  accompany  her  first  class  to  such  grammar  scoool-house  in  the  vicinity  as  the 
master  may  designate,  when  he  and  his  assistants  shall  examine  the  candidates  for  admission 
to  the  grammar  school,  in  presence  of  their  instructors,  and  shall  give  certificates  to  those 
who  are  found  to  be  properly  qualified.  If,  however,  the  parent  or  guardian  of  any  appli- 
cant not  admitted  on  tne  examination  of  the  master  is  dissatisfied  with  his  decision,  such 
person  mav  appeal  to  the  district  committee  for  another  examination  of  said  applicant 

6.  Pupils  admitted  from  the  primary  schools  are  expected  to  enter  the  grammar  schools  on 
the  first  Monday  of  March  and  of  September ;  but  all  other  applicants  residing  in  the  dis- 
trict, found  on  examination  qualified  in  all  respects,  may  enter  the  grammar  school  by  apply 
ing  to  the  master  at  the  school-house  on  Monday  morning  of  any  week  when  the  schools  are 
in  session.  Pupils  regularly  transferred  from  one  grammar  school  to  another  may  be  admitted 
at  any  time,  on  presenting  their  certificates  of  transfer,  without  an  examination. 

7.  No  lessons  shall  be  assigned  to  girls  to  be  studied  out  of  school ;  and,  in  assigning 
out-of-school  lessons  to  bo^s,  the  instructors  shall  not  assign  a  longer  lesson  daily  than  a  boy 
of  good  capacity  can  acqmre  by  an  hour's  study ;  nor  shall  the  lessons  to  be  studied  in  school 
be  so  long  as  to  require  a  scholar  of  ordinary  capacity  to  study  out  of  school  in  order  to  learn 
them ;  and  no  out-of-school  lessons  shall  be  assigned  on  Saturday. 

6.  Each  school  or  department  of  a  school  shall  be  divided  into  four  classes.  Each  class 
shall  consist  of  two  or  more  divisions,  each  of  which  sections  shall  pursue  the  studies  and 
use  the  text-books  assigned  to  its  class ;  but  whenever  it  shall  appear  that  a  division  of  a 
lower  class  has,  in  any  particular  branch  of  study,  made  the  attainments  requisite  for  oro- 
motion  to  a  higher  class,  at  a  period  earlier  than  the  regular  time  for  general  promotion,  tnen 
such  division  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  master,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  committee, 
enter  upon  the  study  of  one  of  the  text-books  prescribed  for  the  next  higher  class. 

9.  The  books  and  exercises  of  the  several  classes  shall  be  as  follows,  except  that  each  dis- 
trict committee  may,  in  the  exercise  of  its  discretion,  omit  or  limit  the  amount  of  such  par- 
ticular studies  in  its  schools  as,  in  its  judgment,  will  promote  the  best  interests  of  said  school ; 
all  such  discretionary  action,  however,  to  be  reported  to  the  board  in  the  quarterly  reports, 
viz: 

Class  4, — No.  1,  Worcester's  Spelling  Book;  2,  Hillard's  Fourth  Reader;  3,  writing  in 
each  school,  in  such  writing  books  as  the  district  committee  may  approve ;  4,  drawing  in 
Bartholomew's  Drawing  Books ;  5,  Eaton's  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  with  lessons  in  written 
arithmetic  on  the  slate  and  blackboard ;  6,  Warren's  Primary  Geography. 

Class  3. — No.  1,  Worcester's  Spelling  Book;  2,  Hillard's  l!ntermediate Reader;  3,  writing, 
as  in  fourth  class ;  4,  Eaton's  Intellectual  Arithmetic  and  Eaton's  Common  School  Arithnie- 
tic,  revised  edition ;  5,  drawing  in  Bartholomew's  Drawing  Books ;  6,  Warren's  Pxinoary 
Geography ;  7,  Kerl's  Elementarv  English  Grammar. 

CLass  2. — ^No.  1,  spelling ;  2,  Hillard's  Fifth  Reader ;  3,  writing,  as  in  fourth  class  ;  4, 
Eaton's  Intellectual  Arithmetic  and  Eaton's  Common  School  Arithmetic,  revised  edition ;  5, 
Warren's  Common  School  Geography,  with  exercises  in  map  drawing,  on  the  blackboard 
and  by  ku  and  pencil ;  6,  Kerl's  Elementary  English  Grammar,  or  Kerl's  Compiehensive 
EnglishTlrammar ;  7,  drawing  in  Bartholomew's  Drawing  Books ;  8,  exercises  in  composi- 
tiou,  and,  in  the  boys*  schools,  in  declamation;  9,  Swan's  first  Lessons  in  the  Histoxy  of  the 
United  States. 

Class  J. — No.  1,  spelling — ^Adams's  Spelling  Book  for  advanced  classes  pennitted ;  3, 
reading  in  Hillard's  Sixth  Reader ;  3,  writing,  as  in  fourth  class ;  4,  €^gTsphy,  as  in  class 
2 ;  5,  Eaton's  Intellectual  Arithmetic  and  baton's  Common  School  Aritmnetlc,  revised  edi- 
tion ;  6,  grammar ;  7,  exercises  in  composition,  and,  in  the  boys'  schools,  in  dedamaUon ; 
b,  drawing  la  Bartholomew  a  Drawing  Books ;  9,  Worcester's  Dictionaxy ;  10  bookkeeping 
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by  single  entry;  11;  Worcester's  History ;  12,  Hall's  Manual  of  Morals — a  Monday  room- 
ing lesson,  with  oral  instruction ;  13,  instmction  in  natural  philosophy,  using  Hoouer'a  Natu- 
ral Philosophy  as  a  text -book,  with  the  philosophical  apparatus  provided  for  the  schools, 
shall  be  given  at  least  to  the  first  division  of  the  first  class;  14,  instruction  in  physical 
geography,  by  occasional  exercises,  the  treatise  of  Warren  or  of  Cart^e  being  used  as  a*  text- 
book ;  15,  Hooker's  Primary  Physiology. 

10.  In  teaching  arithmetic  to  the  several  classes,  every  teacher  shall  be  at  liberty  to  employ 
such  books  as  he  shall  deem  useful,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  illustration  and  examples ; 
but  such  books  shall  not  be  used  to  the  exclusion  or  neglect  of  the  prescribed  text-books, 
nor  shall  the  pupils  be  required  to  furnish  themselves  with  any  book  but  the  text-books. 

11.  One  treatise  on  mental  arithmetic  and  one  treatise  on  written  arithmetic,  and  no  more, 
shall  be  used  as  text-books  in  the  grammar  schools. 

12.  Two  half-hours  each  week  in  the  grammar  schools  shall  be  devo>ed  to  tho  study  and 
practice  of  vocal  music.  Instruction  shall  be  given  to  the  first  and  second  classes  by  the 
music  teachers.  Musical  notation,  the  singing  of  the  scale,  and  exercises  in  reading  simple 
music  shall  be  practiced  twice  a  week  by  the  lower  classes,  under  the  direction  of  the  assist- 
ant teachers :  and  the  pupils  shall  undergo  examinations  and  receive  credits  for  proficiency 
in  music,  as  in  the  other  studies  pursued  in  the  schools. 

13.  It  is  recommended  that  in  the  arrangement  of  tho  studies  and  recitations  in  tho  gram- 
mar schools  those  which  most  severely  task  the  attention  and  effort  of  the  pupils  be,  bs  far 
as  possible,  assigned  for  the  forenoon. 

14.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  of  each  grammar  school,  at  the  beginning  of 
each  school  year,  either  at  a  special  meeting  called  for  this  purpose  or  through  their  chair- 
man, previously  authorized  to  act  in  their  name,  to  superintend  .the  organization  of  the  first 
class,  and,  at  the  close  of  each  school  year,  to  see  that  none  are  retained  as  members  of  that 
class  who  are  qualified  to  join  the  English  high  school  or  the  girls'  high  and  normal  schoal. 
No  pupil  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  master's  class  more  than  one  year,  except  with 
the  consent  of  the  district  committee. 

In  his  report  for  September,  1866»  the  superintetident  (John  D.  Philbrick)  char- 
acterizes the  conrse  of  study  above  prescribed  "as  too  general  and  vague;"  and 
"the  Report  on  the  visit  to  schools  in  other  cities,*'  in  1867,  drawn  up  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Lathrop,  strongly  commends  the  course  of  studies  for  the  grammar  schools  of 
New  York,  in  which  subjects,  and  not  text-books,  are  indicated.  These  sugges- 
tions led  to  a  review  of  the  course  of  study  by  the  committee  in  the  summer  of 
1867,  and  to  the  following  comments  and  suggestions  by  the  superintendent  in 
his  report  for  September,  1867  : 

My  limits  will  not  allow  me  to  trace  the  history  of  the  present  programme,  however  useful 
an  account  of  its  growth  might  bo  as  a  guide  in  future  action  upon  it,  but  I  must  find  space 
to  introduce  here  the  course  of  study  which  was  adopted  by  the  town  of  Boston  in  1789, 
when  the  school  system  was  thoroughly  reorganized  to  adapt  it  to  the  circumstances  and 
wants  of  the  time.  This  course,  which  was  prepared  by  a  committee  of  learned  and  able 
men,  among  whom  was  the  great  patriot  Samuel  Adams,  %vas  as  follows : 

In  Town  Meeting,  October  16, 1789. 

'*  Voted,  That  there  iballbe  one  writing  school  at  the  sonth  pavt  of  the  town,  one  at  the  cAntre,  and  ono 
at  the  north  part ;  that  In  those  schoolM  the  children  of  both  sexea  be  taught  writing,  and  also  arithmetic  in  tho 
▼ariona  branches  [of  it]  usually  taught  In  the  town  schools,  Inclnding  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions. 

"Tbat  there  be  one  reading  school  at  the  south  part  of  the  town,  one  at  the  centre,  and  one  at  the  north 
part ;  that  In  those  schoolH  the  children  of  both  sexes  be  taught  to  spell,  accent,  and  read  both  prose  and  verse, 
and  alao  be  Instructed  in  English  grammar  and  composition. 

"  That  the  children  of  both  sexes  be  admitted  into  the  reading  and  writing  schools  at  the  age  of  seven  jcars, 
havlngr  provionsly  received  the  instruction  usual  at  women's  schools  ;  that  they  be  allowed  to  continue  in  tho 
reading;  and  writing  schools  until  the  age  of  14 ;  the  boys  attending  the  year  round,  the  girls  from  the  20th  of 
April  to  the  20th  of  October  following ;  that  they  attend  those  schools  alternately,  at  such  times  and  subject 
to  each  changes  as  the  visiting  committee,  in  consultation  with  the  masters,  shall  approve." 

Such  was  the  "system  of  education,"  as  it  was  called,  provided  for  the  grammar  schools. 
It  will  be  observed  that  no  text-books  were  named ;  and  little  was  the  need,  for  there  was, 
up  to  about  that  time,  but  one  school-book  proper  which  pupils  were  expected  to  have,  and  that 
wa«  Dilvrorth's  spelling-book,  containing  a  brief  "treatise  on  English  grammar,"  which  was 
doabUess  the  English  grammar  required  to  be  taught.  Noah  Webster's  Institute,  comprising 
three  parts,  namely,  a  spelling-book,  a  grammar,  and  a  reader — the  first  American  school- 
books — ^had  been  but  recently  published,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  Boston  schoolmasters, 
who  'Were  rather  conservative  in  those  days,  had  yet  adopted  them.  The  Testament,  the 
Psalter,  and  the  Bible  were  the  only  reading  books.  There  were  no  printed  copy-books  for 
writing,  and  no  slates  in  use,  the  ciphering  being  done  on  paper.  The  writing-master  had, 
of  cotirse,  a  copy  of  Dilworth's  Arithmetic,  entitled  "Schoolmaster's  Assistant,"  from  which 
he  •*  sot  the  stuns  for  ciphering"  for  each  pupil  in  his  blank  ciphering-book.  The  pupils 
had  then  for  books  the  spelling-book  and  the  Bible,  or  parts  of  it,  and,  those  being  the  only 
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standard  outfit  for  a  common  town  school,  there  was  no  occasion  for  proscribing  the  text- 
books to  be  used. 

The  requirements  of  this  proprramme,  let  it  be  remembered,  were  considerably  above  what 
had  previously  been  taught  in  the  schools,  and  were  thought  by  some  to  oe  excessive. 
Grammar  and  composition  were  taught  only  to  the  "  choice  and  prime  "  of  the  schools,  (tbs 
few  brilliant  geniuses, )  and  it  was  feared  that  reading  in  the  upper  class  would  occupy  time 
which  ought  to  be  employed  on  more  useful  branches.  And  accordingly  a  petition  was  soon 
laid  before  the  committee,  praying  that  the  boys  might  be  required  to  devote  the  whole  of 
their  last  year's  schooling  to  writing  and  arithmetic,  *' instead  of  dividing  it  between  those 
objects  and  reading." 

By  the  side  of  the  course  of  1789  let  us  now  place  the  course  of  1867,  "for  comparison 
helpeth  the  understanding  of  matters."  In  the  latter  we  find  17  books  prescribed  for  use, 
namely,  four  readers,  one  speller,  two  arithmetics,  two  grammars,  two  histories,  three  music 
books,  and  one  dictiouair ;  and,  besides  these,  a  series  of  drawing-books  and  a  series  of  wri- 
ting-books  are  to  be  used.  In  addition  to  the  studies  and  exercises  of  these  books,  six  sub- 
jects are  required  to  be  taught,  for  which  no  text-books  are  prescribed :  composition,  decli- 
nation, bookkeeping  by  single  entry,  natural  philosophy,  physiology,  and  physical  geogrs- 
Shy.  The  whole  number  of  subjects,  exclusive  of  physical  exercises  and  the  ase  of  tlie 
ictionary,  is  15,  just  three  times  as  many  as  pupils  were  thought  capable  of  studying  (o 
advantage  80  years  ago.        **•••••• 

If  the  provisions  of  the  course  were  fully  carried  out  no  pupil  would  be  considered  a  grad- 
uate and  be  entitled  to  a  diploma  who  has  not  mastered  toe  text-books  on  the  list.  But  if 
any  one  will  take  pains  to  read  through  the  17  books  on  out  list,  and  estimate  the  aggregate 
number  of  pages  toey  contain,  he  will  probably  be  convinced  that  the  amount  of  matter  is 
too  great  to  be  learned  in  the  period  properly  belonging  to  this  grade  of  schools.  And  then, 
the  theory  on  which  many,  if^  not  all,  the  examiners  proceed  is,  that  pupils  are  not  only  to 
be  prepared  on  the  matter  of  the  text-books  so  far  as  they  have  stuaied  them,  but  also  to 
answer  questions  given  out  at  random  on  points  not  embraced  in  the  books,  the  range  and 
character  of  such  outside  questions  depending  upon  the  judgment  of  each  individual  exam- 
iner. But,  as  there  is  no  plan  of  oral  instruction  laid  down  in  the  programme,  some  of  tho 
more  ambitious  teachers  try  to  teach  too  much  miscellaneous  matter,  while  others,  of  the 
opposite  cast  of  character,  limit  themselves  quite  strictly  to  the  text-books.  Then  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  there  are  several  branches  to  be  taught  for  which  no  text-books  are  named 
or  allowed.  In  this  important  part  of  the  programme  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  all  limitir 
tions.  There  is  no  maximum  and  no  minimum  of  requirements,  either  expressed  or  implied. 
It  is  left  with  the  master  of  each  of  the  22  schools  to  teach  as  much  or  as  little  of  these  sub- 
jects as  he  sees  fit.  Where,  then,  is  the  standard  by  which  it  is  to  be  determined  whether  a 
papil  has  "properly  completed  the  prescribed  course  of  study,"  and  become  entitled  to  a 
certificate  of  graduation  7  It  is  quite  plain,  then,  that  our  programme  does  not  set  sacli 
limits  to  the  pursuit  of  the  several  branches  of  instruction  as  are  requisite  to  constitute  an 
intelligible  and  definite  standard  of  attaiuments ;  and  it  is  in  this  absence  of  limitations  that 
the  course  seems  to  me  to  be  especially  defective. 

Besides  this  want  of  restrictions  in  respect  to  the  contents  of  the  instruction  to  be  given, 
and  the  consequent  want  of  a  definite  standard  of  attainments  for  |^raduation,  there  is  another 
radical  defect  to  be  pointed  out ;  I  mean  the  want  of  due  order  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
studies,  both  with  reference  to  each  other  and  with  reference  to  the  several  classes.     *     * 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  programme  is  defective  in  two  important  elements :  in  the  lack 
of  provisions  respecting  the  sta.ndards  of  attainment  in  the  several  studies,  and  in  the  lack  of 
provisions  respecting  the  relative  order  of  the  studies.  The  studies  on  the  list  are  sdl  desir- 
able, though  not  equally  desirable.  There  is  no- one  of  them  which  I  should  wish  either  to 
discontinue  or  to  exchange  for  any  other  which  is  not  now  required.  The  practical  question, 
then,  for  consideration  is  this:  can  all  these  studies  be  taught  to  advantage  during*  the  period 
allotted  to  the  grammar  school  course  7  In  other  words,  can  those  branches  usually  deemed 
indispensable  receive  due  attention,  while,  in  addition,  the  other  studies  on  the  list  are  taught 
to  any  useful  extent,  without  imposing  too  much  mental  labor  upon  the  pupils?  Tlus  ques- 
tion I  am  inclined  to  answer  in  tho  affirmative.  *  *  •  *  * 

Assuming  the  grammar  school  period  to  be  from  six  to  seven  years — the  pupils  bein^  gen- 
erally from  eight  to  nine  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  admission — we  are  fir^t  to  determine  the 
number  of  steps  into  which  the  course  of  study  shall  be  divided,  or,  what  amounts  to  the 
iteme  thing,  the  number  of  classes  into  which  the  pupils  shall  be  graded.  I  am  inclined  to 
adopt  six  as  the  most  convenient  number  of  steps ;  not,  however,  with  the  view  of  attempt- 
ing to  make  the  studies  required  in  each  step  the  exact  measure  of  a  year's  work.      *     * 

Among  the  most  obvious  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  important  consideratioiis  to  be 
kept  in  view  in  designating  the  requirements  of  the  several  classes  are  the  following : 

That  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  should  be  graduated  to  the  average  capacity  of  teach- 
ers and  pupils,  and  not  to  the  skill  ot  the  ablest  teachers  or  to  the  ability  of  the  brighter 
pupils. 

The  arrangement  should  be  made  so  as  to  meet  the  wants,  as  far  as  practicable,  both  of 
those  pupils  who  are  to  complete  the  CQurse  and  of  those  who  drop  out  at  different  stages  of 
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the  comae ;  and,  to  this  end,  each  stage  should  be  complete  in  itself  and  at  the  same  time  a 
fit  preparation  for  the  next  stafi^e  above  it. 
That  nndne  prominence  should  not  be  given  to  one  branch  at  the  expense  of  others. 
That  regard  should  be  had  to  the  progressive  development  of  the  mental  faculties  as  well 
as  to  the  logical  relation  and  the  practical  utility  of  the  different  branches  of  instruction. 

That  while  the  specifications  of  the  required  attainments  should  be  definite  enough  to  con- 
stitute an  intelligible  standard  for  eacn  class  they  should  avoid  such  details  as  tend  to 
embarrass  the  energy  and  inventive  genius  of  teachers. 

That  every  requirement  of  doubtful  utility  should  be  excluded,  since  there  is  matter  enougb 
to  be  taught  which  is  of  unquestionable  value. 

That  whatever  is  not  worthy  of  being  remembered  is  not  worthy  of  a  place  among  the 
appointed  studies. 

'*  That  it  is  better  to  know  perfectly  and  retain  easily  and  securely  a  part  than  to  have 
many  studies  pass  through  the  mind  as  clouds  sweep  through  the  sky.*' 

With  these  principles  in  view  we  come  now  to  consider  what  disposition  of  the  studies  is 
to  be  made  in  order  to  accomplish  the  object  proposed.  It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  at  this 
time  say  all  that  I  thiuk  about  the  details  or  the  treatment  which  each  branch  should  receive. 
So  far  as  practicable,  I  avoid,  at  this  time,  the  discussion  of  the  modes  of  teaching.    *    * 

Spelling, — I  would  not  undervalue  spelling  as  a  branch  of  common  school  education.    It 
must  be  taught  in  all  elementary  schools.    This  art  was  not  always  so  necessary.    Roger 
Ascham,  a  man  of  great  wisdom  and  learning,  the  tutor  of  princes  and  princesses,  the  author 
of  one  of  the  very  best  books  on  education  ever  written,  could  not  spell  in  the  modem  sense 
of  spelling.    The  greatest  writers  of  the  Elizabethun  age  were  also  ignorant  of  this  art. 
Shakspeare  did  not  know  how  to  spell  his  own  name.    But  in  those  days  there  was  no  recog- 
nized standard  of  orthography,  and  so  every  one  was  left  to  spell  according  to  his  own 
fancy.  The  invention  of  dictionaries  took  away  that  privilege,  and  we  moderns  must  strictly 
conform  to  the  conventional  mode  of  representing  spoken  worTI^  by  alphabetic  characters 
onder  pain  of  being  classed  with  the  illiterate.    Fasnion  has  made  this  penalty  so  dreadful 
that  many  an  intelligent  person  refrains  altogether  from  the  use  of  written  lauguage  for  fear 
of  exposing  his  ignorance  of  spelling.    As  things  are,  it  is,  no  doubt,  very  hard  for  one  igno- 
rant of  spelling  to  get  on  in  the  world ;  but  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  education  is  to 
help  evexybody  get  on  in  the  world,  and  so  spelling  must  not  be  neglected.*  Still,  it  may  be 
wcU  to  remember  that  spelling  is  not  the  chief  end  of  man.    As  an  instrument  of  intellectual 
discipline,  it  ranks  the  lowest  of  all  studies.    We  should,  therefore,  give  it  no  more  time  than ' 
is  absolutely  necessary,  discarding  at  once  and  forever  the  idea  of  attaching  much  merit  to 
the  ability  to  spell  picked  hard  words  without  a  failure.    It  is  very  important  to  fix  a  reason- 
able standard  of  attainment  in  this  branch  and  then  to  take  care  that  it  is  observed ;  that 
pupils  are  brought  up  to  it  but  not  pushed  far  beyond  it.    What  shall  the  standard  be  ?   Not 
a  certain  per  cent.,  to  be  obtained  on  test  examination,  the  words  being  selected  at  liberty. 
It  should  consist  of  a  definite  list  of  words  to  be  spelled;  a  proper  vocabulary,  properly 
classed.    A  good  spelling-book  is  just  such  a  vocabulary,  and  should  be  the  standard  for 
test  examinations  in  spelling.    Formal  lessons  in  spelling  should  bo  limited  to  the  spelling- 
book  if  its  vocabulary  is  as  copious  and  choice  as  it  should  be.   In  the  whole  course  of  Btuay 
there  should  be  a  vast  amount  of  practical  teaching  of  spelling,  in  compositions,  dictation 
exercises,  and  written  abstracts  of  lessons  in  nearly  all  the  branches  taught ;  and,  to  com- 
plete tho  requirements  in  this  branch,  it  should  be  the  aim  from  the  first  step  to  lead  the 
pupils,  by  various  ingenious  contrivances,  to  form  the  habit  of  observing  the  orthography  of 
words. 

Where  does  spelling  belong  in  the  course  7  Before  entering  the  g^mmar  schools  the 
pupils  have  already  completed  the  primary  speller,  which  contains  a  very  considerable  vocab- 
ulary. These  are  now  well  started  in  this  branch.  They  are  just  in  the  condition  to  go  for- 
ward rapidly  in  it,  and  they  should  do  it.  For  the  first  year,  or  step,  it  should  be  the  most 
prominent  study.  The  spelling-book  should  be  spelled  through  two  or  three  times  during 
the  first  three  stages  of  the  course,  and  the  regular  drill  in  this  text-book  should  be  consid- 
^ed  OS  finished  before  the  pupils  enter  the  first  class,  or,  better  still,  before  they  enter  the 
second.  During  the  early  part  of  the  course  children  are  as  capable  as  ever  they  will  be  to 
learn  spelUng,  while  they  are  not  capable  of  studying  to  advantage  other  studies  that  are 
osuolly  reqmred  at  this  period.  And  besides,  if  they  were  made  to  go  through  the  spelling- 
book  at  an  early  period,  they  would  be  aided  thereby  in  acc^uiring  the  ability  to  utter  words 
with  fluency  and  accuracy,  the  department  of  reading  which  should  be  conquered  during 
the  same  period.  . 

fTrilt  jf^.-'Most  of  our  teachers  understand  very  well  the  art  of  teaching  writing.  Or  per- 
haps it  would  be  more  strictly  true  to  sayjthat  they  know  how  to  give  good  lessons  in  pen- 
manship. But  their  skill  does  not  seem  to  be  turned  to  the  best  account.  This,  however, 
is  not  altogether  their  fault.  The  programme  gives  them  no  directions  as  to  what  should  be 
accomplished  or  attempted  during  the  successive  stages  of  the  course,  nor  does  it  state,  even 
in  the  moat  general  terms,  what  is  to  be  expected  in  this  branch.  •  •  •  *  • 
It  seems  to  me,  that  in  the  management  of  this  branch,  the  principal  aim  should  be  to 
secure  to  all  the  pupils  the  ability  to  write  a  neat,  legible,  rapid  hand.  If  the  pupils  who 
complete  the  course  can,  without  Bocrificing  more  Important  objects  of  education,  acquire  a 
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hand  wbich  has,  beBides  theso  more  strictly  nseftil  qnalities,  i^race  and  elegance,  and  the 
precision  of  an  cngrAved  copy,  by  all  means  let  them  do  it.  But  this  should  not  be  the  lead- 
me  idea  in  ordering  the  course  of  instruction. 

To  carry  out  these  views,  I  would  suggest  that  the  regolar  drill  upon  copy-books  shoald 
end  at  the  dose  of  the  fourth  stage  of  the  course,  although  occasional  lessons  in  review  of 
jthe  principles  might  be  permitted  in  the  upper  classes,  and,  if  found  necessary,  one  or  tiro 
copy-books  might  be  written.  The  pupils  m  the  lowest  class  would  be  required  to  write 
through  four  or  five  writing  books  instead  of  one  or  two,  and  to  write  the  books  in  coarse, 
taking  them  in  the  order  of  the  numbers  in  the  series,  instead  of  writing  over  and  over  again 
the  same  elementary  book  for  a  year  or  two.  In  the  next  class  this  course  might  be  repeated, 
And  so  on  through  two  more  classes,  omitting  the  more  elementary  books,  and  adding  the 
higher,  accordmg  to  circumstances.  There  snoold  also  be  much  practical  writing  in  all  the 
classes,  especially  in  the  higher  ones,  upon  dictation  exercises,  compositions,  abstracts  of  les- 
sons, and  book-keeping.  Tbe  results  of  instruction  in  writing,  aa  shown  in  those  practical 
exercises,  should  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  merit  of  a  school,  and  they  ought 
to  weigh  more  than  the  results  as  shown  in  the  copy-books.  Writing  from  dictation  withool 
copy  is  the  best  practical  test  of  proficiency  in  this  branch. 

Heading, — This  branch  when  properly  taught  has  reference  to  three  ol^'ects :  to  an  ability 
to  utter  written  language  with  fluency  and  correctness ;  to  the  acquisition  of  knowl&lge 
and  discipline ;  and  to  the  power  of  properly  expressing  thought  and  emotion  by  inflectioo, 
emphasis,  and  the  tones  of  the  voice.  These  objects  are  so  closely  connected  that  they  can- 
not be  wholly  separated  in  teaching,  nor  is  such  a  separation  necessary.  And  yet  it  is  proper 
and  desirable  that  each  of  these  three  objects  should,  in  succession,  be  made  most  promioeni 
during  successive  periods  of  the  course.  Tho  first  should  claim  special  attention  in  tbe  two 
lower  classes ;  the  second  in  the  two  middle  classes,  and  the  third  in  tho  two  upper  classes. 
In  the  management  of  reading,  I  would  have  these  three  stages  kept  distinctly  m  view. 

In  accordance  with  this  plan,  the  pupils  in  the  lower  classes  would  be  taught  to  emmciate 
with  force  and  distinctness,  to  pronounce  correctly,  and  to  utter  without  hesitation  or  mia- 
takes,  the  words  of  the  printed  page.  These  elements  of  reading,  which  constitute  what  u 
sometimes  called  the  mechanical  department,  should,  during  this  period,  be  the  principal 
object  of  the  teacher ;  and  in  examining  pupils  of  this  grade,  the  examiner  should  have  regard 
mainly  to  these  elements.  In  connection  with  the  instruction  in  this  mechanical  department, 
there  would  be,  of  course,  more  or  less  inquiry  into  the  meaning  of  the  pieces,  and  bad  hsbiti 
in  regard  to  inflections  and  tones  of  voice  should  not  be  allowed.  If  tne  work  in  this  fiist 
stage  has  been  well  done,  the  pupils  of  the  middle  classes  will  need  to  give  little  time  to  the 
mechanical  part  of  utterance,  and  they  will  be  prepared  for  the  next  higher  department,  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  and  discipline.  This  now  properly  becomes  tho  chief  object  of  effort 
The  meaning  of  the  pieces  should  he  analyzed.  Accounts  of  the  authora  should  be  looked 
up  in  the  books  of  reference  by  the  pupils  themselves,  when  practicable,  to  cultivate  the  habit 
of  investigation  and  of  self-instruction.  Inquiry  should  be  made  about  the  works  from  which 
the  pieces  were  extracted,  and  copies  of  the  works  themselves,  if  within  reach,  shoald  be 
inspected.  The  reading  book  should  now  be  used  by  the  teacher  as  a  sort  of  intellectual  con- 
ductor, by  means  of  which  he  endeavors  to  put  tho  minds  of  tbe  pupils  in  communication 
with  the  thought  and  history  and  practical  knowledge  embodied  in  literature,  and  to  creates 
taste  for  reading  and  studying  ** books  that  are  books.'*  The  pupils  should  be  trained  to 
notice  carefully  the  nature  of  the  facts  stated,  to  comprehend  the  moral  and  scientific  princi- 
ples presented,  and  to  exercise  the  imagination  in  **  picturing  out*'  the  scenes  and  objects 
described.  It  is  to  be  understood,  however,  that  exercises  like  these  are  not  to  occupy  the 
pupils  exclusively,  but  largely — mainly  perhaps.  Along  with  these,  there  must  be  much 
practice  in  reading,  with  the  necessary  attention  to  correct  utterance — practice  not  merelj 
on  a  few  favorite  pieces,  but  on  many  pieces. 

The  pupils  are  now  supposed  to  have  complete  two-thirds  of  the  grammar  school  course, 

"in 


common, 
^quisite 

foundation  for  the  highest  department  of  reading,  comprising  what  may  be  regarded  as  the 
refinements  and  accomplishments  of  the  art— expression  in  its  high  and  large  sense,  impas- 
sioned and  finished  utterance,  eflective  and  appropriate  delivery  of  emotional  compositions  of 
the  highest  order,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  This  artistic  reading — not  artificial,  stilted— 
requires  and  implies  mental,  vocal  and  sesthetic  culture.  It  is  a  desirable  accomplishment, 
but  it  can  hardly  be  classed  as  a  branch  of  elementary  education,  and  therefore  it  should 
not  occupy  a  very  large  share  of  time  to  the  sacrifice  of  more  strictly  utilitarian  braocbes, 
such  as  composition,  natural  philosophy  and  physiology. 
Our  text-books  in  reading  are  not  now  read  through ;  at  least,  this  is  the  case  with  those 

Erescribed  for  the  upper  classes.  Now  if  the  reading  books  are  too  voluminous,  they  shoold 
e  reduced  in  size;  but  if  they  are  not  too  voluminous,  they  should  be  read  through.  I  do 
not  mean  to  affirm  that  our  present  reading  books  do  contain  too  much  matter.  The  amotmt 
of  reading  matter  ought  not  to  be  stinted.  While  I  would  cut  down  the  size  of  the  text- 
books in  all  the  other  branches^  and  would  not  even  consider  the  question  of  introduelng  & 
bulky  one,  yet  I  do  not  object  to  good-sized  readeis,  provided  that  their  matter  is  olwajs  u 
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choice  as  copioos.  But  the  programmei  to  be  consistent,  should  require  the  reading  by  the 
pupils  of  the  whole  of  each  book  in  the  series  prescribed.  It  is  obviously  not  right  to  require 
pupils  to  buy  a  considerable  amount  of  printed  paper  which  they  are  not  expected  to  use. 

Arithmetic, — I  should  be  glad  to  see  an  improyement  in  the  management  of  this  branch — 
management,  I  say,  meaning  by  this  word  something  besides  teacbing—meaning  whatever 
controls,  shapes,  and  guides  the  teaching.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  might  get  better  results 
than  we  now  do,  and  at  the  same  time  make  a  OTeat  saving  in  the  expenditure  of  our  educa- 
ting power — better  returns  with  less  outlay.  How  can  these  desirable  ends  be  accomplished  T 
By  harmonizing  the  programme  and  the  authoritative  inspection,  and  employing  both  these 
controlling  agencies  in  such  a  manner  as  to  favor  rational  teaching.  The  negative  character 
of  the  provisions  in  our  programme,  respecting  instruction  in  aritmnetic,  would  seem  to  leave 
the  teachers  free  to  handle  this  branch  according  to  their  individual  judgment.  If  this  were 
the  case,  the  teaching  and  its  results  would  reflect  the  views  and  the  abilities  of  the  teachers. 
But  the  veiy  absence  of  directions  on  the  programme  tends  to  crush  out  all  independence  and 
originality  in  teaching  arithmetic.  For  the  text-book  is  the  programme,  and  the  examina- 
tions are  naturally  based  upon  it.  Without  stopping  to  describe  what  arithmetical  absurdi- 
ties the  circumstances  compel  all  the  teachers,  except  a  few  of  the  most  independent  and 
progressive,  to  perpetrate,  i  will  proceed  directly  to  state,  as  briefly  as  I  can,  the  plan  of 
teaching  which  I  think  the  programme,  backed  up  by  the  inspection,  should  encourage. 

I  begm  with  written  arithmetic.  No  exercises,  no  modes  ot  preparing  or  conducting  reci- 
tations, no  explanations,  should  be  required  or  allowed  merely  for  the  purpose  of  intellectual 
discipline;  for  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  method  of  proceeaing  which  is  best  calculated  to 
commnnicate  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  subject  will  really  be  the  best  as  a  disciplining 

{)rocess.  Why  make  arithmetic  hard  for  the  sake  of  mere  discipline,  and  then  have  no  time 
eft  for  algebra,  geometry,  or  natural  philosophy  7  Then  it  should  be  laid  down  as  a  funda- 
mental rule  that  the  text-book  should  not  bo  taught  in  course.  There  is  no  branch  of  ele- 
mentary instruction  which,  in  my  judgment,  should  be  taught  more  independently  of  the 
text-book,  than  arithmetic.  The  proper  use  of  an  arithmetical  text-book  is  to  relieve  the 
teacher,  not  wholly,  but  to  a  certain  extent,  from  the  task  of  preparing  suitable  problems  for 
illustrating  arithmetical  principles  and  operations.  The  practice  of  giving  out  a  certain 
number  of  sums  in  the  book  to  be  done  at  home  should  be  wholly  abolisbea.  Until  pupils 
are  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  their  lessons  in  arithmetic  should  be  taught  to  them  out 
of  the  brain  of  the  teacher,  instead  of  being  assigned  to  them,  to  be  learned  from  the  pages 
of  the  book  and  recited.  The  hearing  of  recitations  in  arithmetic  should  be  the  exception, 
while  teaching  exercises  should  be  the  rule.  Instruction  in  arithmetic  during  two-thirds  of 
the  course,  or  four  of  the  six  steps,  sHould  have  for  its  main  object  to  communicate  such  a 
practical  knowledge  of  numerical  operations  as  would  be  most  generally  useful  to  the  mass 
of  people,  without  special  regard  to  particular  occupations  or  pursuits.  Durine  the  last  two 
steps,  more  attention  might  bo  given  to  the  science — ^the  theory  of  numbers  and  the  solution 
of  problems  requiring  more  difficult  logical  processes. 

Fnpils  should,  on  their  admission  to  the  grammar  school,  immediately  begin  to  receive 
instruction  in  written  arithmetic,  and  they  should  continue  to  receive  a  short  daily  lesson  in 
it  until  they  have  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  subject.  No  such  thing  as  a 
brilliant  or  showy  recitation  in  this  oranch  should  be  tolerated,  and  of  course  no  time  should 
be  wasted  in  drilling  the  pupils  to  show  off.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  course, 
the  pupils  should  not  be  required  to  commit  to  memory  and  recite  a  single  '*  rule,"  for  if  a 
pupil  knows  how  to  perform  an  operation,  he  does  not  need  a  rule,  and  if  he  does  not  know 
now  to  perform  an  operation,  a  rule  will  not  help  him  to  understand  it.  Descriptions  of 
processes  should  be  required  of  pupils  in  their  own  language — but  only  after  the  processes 
themselves  are  well  understood,  and  made  familiar  bv  practice. 

Let  no  time  be  coqsumed  in  teaching  children,  at  the  ont'^et,  the  whole  theory  of  numera- 
tion and  notation,  and  in  requiring  them  to  write  every  imaginable  number  up  to  noniliions. 
If  they  can  read  and  write  numbers  of  four  figures,  let  them  proceed  at  once  to  ciphering, 
but  let  them  not  be  kept  a  half  a  year  in  simple  addition,  trying  to  foot  up  formidable  col- 
umns of  abstract  numbers  with  the  rapidity  and  accuracy  of  an  accountant.  During  their 
first  week  in  the  grammar  school,  they  should  perform  all  the  four  operations  in  whole  num- 
bers, the  examples,  at  first,  being  in  small  concrete  numbers.  In  a  short  time,  they  should 
go  on  to  fractions,  vulgar  and  decimal.  Then  they  should  go  back  again  to  addition, 
review  the  ground,  using  larger  numbers,  both  concrete  and  abstract,  and  proceed  through 
compound  numbers  and  percentage,  applied  to  interest,  discount,  and  profit  and  loss.  In 
three  or  four  years,  pupils  if  properly  taught  will  have  a  fair  practical  knowledge  of  the 
essential  operations.  If  they  still  continue  in  school  during  the  final  year  of  the  course  or 
the  last  two  years,  they  might  again  review  for  the  purpose  of  practice  in  solving  more  diffi- 
cult problems,  and  of  acquiring  some  knowledge  ox  the  theory,  and  then  j^ivo  some  atten- 
tion to  proportion  and  the  roots. 

As  for  mental  arithmetic,  but  little  time  should  be  devoted  to  it,  and  it  should  always  be 
taught  in  connection  with  written  arithmetic  That  is,  the  subject  in  written  arithmetic  to 
be  tanght  on  any  given  day  should  be  taught  on  the  same  day  or  on  the  preceding  day  in 
intellectual  arithmetic. 

To  sum  up  the  whole,  in  a  word,  let  some  plan  be  devised  whereby  the  teachers  will  be 
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wholly  emancipated  from  the  text-hook  routioe,  and  be  permitted  and  required  to  teach  the 
eabject,  and  to  teach  it  with  the  sole  view  to  giYQ  all  the  puplla  a  competent  knowledge  of 
it  in  the  shortest  time. 

Grammar. — ^There  is  jast  now,  among^a  certain  class  of  edncational  lAiters,  a  decided  dis- 
position to  disparacre  the  study  of  grammar.  They  speak  of  it  as  lumber — ^useless  stuff,  u 
the  memis  of  the  "  artificial  production  of  stupidity."  They  find  that  pupils  who  have  had 
the  benefit  of  some  grammatical  lessons  do,  nevertheless,  commit  errors  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage, and  do  not  always  speak  and  write  English  with  Addisonian  elegance,  and  so  they 
condemn  grammar  altogether.  *  *  Many  things  which  have  been  unskHfully  and  uiuea- 
sonably  taught,  as  grammar,  justly  deserve  censure,  but  grammar  skilfully  and  seasonably 
taught  is,  m  my  humble  judgment,  an  indispensable  branch  of  elementary  education. 
Grammar,  regarded  simply  as  a  means  of  training  the  intellectual  powers,  is  of  great  value, 
but  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  teach  it  with  reference  to  this  object ;  for,  as  in  the  case  of 
arithmetic,  this  object  will  be  best  accomplished  in  the  g^rammar  school  grade  by  teachings  it 
solely  with  the  view  to  secure  correct  ana  apt  expression.  *'  It  is  the  province  of  grammar 
to  guide  us  not  merely  in  the  expression  of  our  own  thoughts,  but  also  in  our  apprehension 
of  the  thoughts,  and  our  interpretation  of  the  words  of  others."  This  it  does  wnen  effect- 
ually taught.  But  the  mere  memorizing  of  the  rules  and  principles  of  g^mmar  will  eieit 
little  or  no  beneficial  influence  over  any  person's  nmnner  ot  speaKing  or  writing.  The  prin- 
ciples should  be  rendered  familiar  by  appropriate  exercises.  The  chief  of  tnese  exercises 
axe  the  parsing  and  analyzing  of  what  is  right,  aud  the  correcting  of  what  is  wrong ;  and 
composition,  not  forgetting  "  conversation  and  intercourse."  Exercises  in  speech  and  writing 
are  not  only  modes  of  testing  the  proficiency  of  pupils  in  the  use  of  language,  but  are  also 
necessary  to  a  complete  course  of  English  grammar.  Exercising  in  parsing  and  analyzing 
are  not  generally  managed  as  well  as  they  might  be,  and  hence  are  not  as  profitable  as  thev 
might  be.  But  of  what  branch  may  not  the  same  be  said  ?  In  their  right  place  and  with 
the  proper  limitations  they  are  exceedingly  valuable.  My  aim  will  be  to  be^  give  them 
their  true  plfice  And  restrict  them  within  just  bounds. 

Analysis  should  be  limited  to  the  last  year  of  the  course ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would 
not  be  well  to  attempt  to  drill  pupils  in  it  until  they  are  able  to  resolve  at  once,  according  to 
a  prescribed  formula,  any  complex  or  compound  sentence  that  may  be  selected.  BaUffii 
than  devote  the  time  to  analysis  required  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  I  should 
prefer  to  give  up  the  exercise  altogether.  Parsing  should  be  made  more  promment  than 
analysis.  Syntactical  parsing  is,  indeed,  as  I  believe,  the  best  and  most  thorough  method 
of  analysis.  "  The  grand  clew  to  all  syntactical  parsing  is  the  sense,"  and  this  exercise, 
judiciously  conducted,  with  the  view  to  lead  the  pupUs  to  discover  the  true  meaning  of  tiie 
author,  is  certainly  one  ^ood  way  '*  to  study  language  as  the  vehicle  of  the  mind."  But  I 
doubt  if  I  should  ever  give  a  lesson  in  parsing  to  be  prepared  and  recited.  At  any  rste^ 
there  should  be  no  attempt  at  a  "  splendia  recitation ;"  there  should  be  no  "  rattling  ofi^"  so 
parrot  talk,  no  rigmarole  formulas,  no  vain  repetition  of  etymological  definitions  and  dis- 
tinctions. Svntactical  parsing  would  be  appropriate  during  the  last  two  veara  of  the  course. 
This  higher  description  of  parsing,  which  calls  into  exercise  nearly  all  the  intellectual  dov- 
ers,  should  be  preceded  by  a  simpler  and  more  limited  kind ;  that  which  is  called  etymoiogi* 
cal  parsing.  This  consists  in  distinguishing  and  defining  the  different  parts  of  speech,  and 
their  classes  and  modifications.  It  diould  commence  with  the  course  and  be  continued  until 
the  higher  kind  is  begun. 

Exercises  in  correcting  what  is  wrong,  a  very  important  part  of  grammar,  should  he 
extended  over  the  whole  course.  It  is  not  enough  to  correct  such  wrong  expressions  as  may 
occur  in  the  ordinary  ''conversation  and  intercourse"  of  the  school.  Tliere  should  be  a 
systematic  and  comprehensive  course  of  these  exercises  prescribed  in  the  programme,  and 
mduated  to  correspond  to  the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  the  i)rinciples  of  the  language. 
Exercises  in  correcting  should  be  carried  along  in  connection  with  exercises  in  parsing,  for 
these  two  classes  of  exercises  are  complements  of  each  other,  and  both  alike  demand  or 
imply  a  knowledge  of  the  author's  thought. 

But  while  I  would  recommend  the  systematic  teaching  of.  grammar  through  tho  whole 
course  of  this  grade,  not  even  excludiug  it  from  the  lowest  class  as  is  now  done,  I  woold 
have  very  little  of  committing  and  reciting  the  text-book ;  I  would  have  but  one  text-book, 
small  in  bulk,  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  the  teachers  of  the  different  classes,  as  a 
manual,  guide,  and  authority  in  grammatical  instruction.  It  might  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  pupils  who  have  reached  the  third  or  fourth  stage  of  the  course.  For  the  first  half  of 
the  course,  at  least,  the  pupils  will  do  better  without  a  book  than  with  one.  The  reading- 
book,  the  blackboard,  and  the  slate,  will  of  course  be  brought  into  requisition. 

I  may  as  well,  perhaps,  say  in  this  connection  what  I  have  to  say  about  composition.  As 
already  intimated,  I  would  have  composition  taught  in  all  the  classes  of  this  grade. 

Composition  thould  be  made  a  very  prominent  branch  of  instruction,  and  always  in  con- 
nection with,  and  as  a  part  of  grammatical  instruction  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  in  connection  with  and  as  auxiliary  to  every  other  branch  taught  That  is,  in  teach- 
ing each  branch,  the  aim  should  be  to  lodge  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  definite  knowledge 
about  it  which  he  can  express  in  his  own  words.  In  this  way  the  materials  of  the  compo- 
sition are  to  be  furnished.    The  subjects  assigned  for  composition  should  have  reference  to 
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the  materials  already  communicated — to  soi^thing  that  has  been  taught.  The  writing  of 
the  composition,  after  the  materials  have  been  famished,  affords  at  once  the  kind  of  exer- 
cise requisite  to  give  command  of  written  language,  and  the  means  of  testing  the  pupirs 
grammatical  accuracy. 

Geography, — There  is  perhaps  no  part  of  our  programme  that  needs  a  more  radical  change 
than  t^at  which  relates  to  the  study  of  geography.  The  present  requirement  designates  two 
text-books  to  be  used,  one  in  the  two  lower  classes,  and  the  other  in  the  two  upper.  In 
connection  with  the  latter  book,  map^  are  to  be  drawn,  and  as  supplementary  to  it,  physical 
geography  is  to  be  taught  by  occasional  exercises  with  the  use  of  Guyot's  wall  maps.  This 
provision  means,  as  practically  interpreted  by  most  committees  who  examine  classes  in 
geography,  that  the  two  prescribed  text-booiss  are  to  be  learned  by  the  pupils  so  as  to  be  able 
to  answer  whatever  questions  may  be  asked  about  the  text  or  the  maps.  Conseauently,  the 
teachers,  with  few  exceptions  in  all  the  grammar  schools,  are  trying  hard  to  make  the  con* 
tents  of  the  two  geography  books  stick  in  the  memories  of  their  pupils.  They  find  this  a 
truly  Sisyphean  labor.  What  was  supposed  to  have  been  learned  last  year  is  found  to  have 
escaped  from  the  memory,  and  the  ground  must  be  gone  over  again  this  year.  Only  by 
incessant  and  laborious  reviews  are  the.  pupils  kept  prepared  for  examination.  There 
being  no  principle  of  association  bv  which  the  facts  are  connected  with  each  other,  each 
particular  fact  must  be  held  by  a  aead  pull  of  the  memory.  The  result  of  this  system  of 
instruction  is,  that  a  largo  share  of  time  is  devoted  to  geography,  without  communicating  a 
corresponding  amount  of  valuable  geographical  knowledge.  The  larger  half  of  what  the 
pupils  are  at  so  much  pains  to  learn  is  of  no  practical  utility,  and  the  sooner  they  throw  it 
overboard,  after  their  examinations  are  ended,  the  better  for  them. 

Geography  should  occupy  a  subordinate  place  in  the  coarse,  in  respect  to  the  amount  of 
time  assigned  to  it.    Nothing  can  be  more  preposterous  than  to  attempt  to  cram  a  pupil 
daring  his  period  of  schooling  with  all  the  facts  in  geography,  which  he  may,  by  the  remo- 
test possibility,  have  occasion  to  know. 

Mr.  Mill,  in  his  recent  masterly  address  on  education,  says :  "It  has  always  seemed  to 
me  a  great  absurditj'  that  history  and  geography  should  be  taught  in  schools,  except  in  ele- 
mentary schools  for  children  of  the  laboring  classes,  whose  subsequent  access  to  books  is 
limited.    Whoever  really  learnt  history  and  geography  except  by  private  reading  ?  and  what 
an  utter  failure  a  system  of  education  must  be,  if  it  has  not  given  the  pupil  a  sufficient  taste 
for  reading  to  seek  for  himself  those  most  attractive  and  easily  intelligible  of  all  kinds  of 
knowledge  ?    Besides,  such  history  and  geogpraphy  as  can  be  taught  in  schools  exercise 
none  of  the  faculties  of  intelligence  except  the  memory.'*    Although  Mr.  Mill  seems  to  me 
to  take  rather  extreme  ground  in  relation  to  these  studies,  he  is  not  an  authority  in  such 
matters  to  be  lightly  regarded.     Our  system  of  education  is  designed  for  no  special  class ; 
it  19  for  the  children  of  all  classes,  and  it  can  never  be  a  question  whether  geography  and 
history  shall  be  taught  in  our  common  schools,  whatever  may  be  thought  best  for  toe  caste 
schools  of  England.     But  I  confess  my  suspicion  that  the  time  will  come  when  the  study 
of  geography,  as  now  pursued  by  us,  will  be  disapproved.    Indeed,  it  appears  to  me  not 
altogether  improbable  that  in  the  progress  of  educational  ideas,  our  laborious  and  persistent 
effVurta  to  stow  awav  in  the  memories  of  our  school-children  so  much  geographical  rubbish 
wiiT  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  something  at  least  approaching  to  absurdity— that  these  efforts 
will  be  looked  upon  by  future  generations  much  as  we  now  look  upon  the  efforts  made  in 
oar  schools  in  1789,  to  lodge  the  text  of  Dilworth^s  Grammar  in  the  memories  of  the  pupils 
of  that  day.  #•###•#•#• 

The  following  summary  comprises  most  of  the  topics  appropriate  to  the  course  I  have  in 
Tiow :   **  The  distribution  of  land  into  continents  and  of  water  into  oceans,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  the  one  to  the  other ;  the  distribution  of  continents  into  countries  and  of  oceans  into 
seas  ;   the  chief  features  of  the  continents  in  respect  of  mountains,  valleys,  plains,  deserts, 
forests,  lakes,  rivers,  and  coast-lines ;  and  of  the  seas  in  respect  of  bays  or  gulfs  and  islands ; 
the  distribution  of  heat  and  cold,  day  and  night,  over  the  earth,  and  of  winds,  currents,  and 
tides  over  the  seas ;  the  chief  productions  of  the  soil,  whether  vegetable  or  mineral,  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  and  the  principal  forms  of  animal  life  in  the  different  regions  both  of  land 
and  sea  ;  the  leading  industrial  occupations  of  the  different  peoples,  with  the  circumstances 
that  determine  them,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  dispose  of  the  products  of  their  industry, 
together  with  what  is  remarkable  in  their  character,  civilization,  and  modes  and  habits  of 
liie,  paxticularly,  and  these  are  determined  by  the  country  or  climate  which  they  inhabit. 
Should  the  pupil  leave  school  without  advancing  further,  he  will  carry  away  with  him  such 
knowledge  of  the  subject  as  will  serve  most  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  taught  in  school. 
The  teacher  who  thus  makes  it  his  aim  to  inform  his  pupils  in  the  broad  elements  of  physical, 
commercial,  and,  if  we  ma;^  so  call  it,  moral  geography,  and  who  looks  upon  the  geography 
of  names  and  locality  as  of  value  only  in  subordination  to  them,  will  confer  a  service  upon 
them»  whether  as  regards  their  education,  their  information,  and  the  development  of  their 
human  ajmpathies,  infinitely  beyond  what  he  would  do  were  he  to  store  their  memories  with 
the  exact  heigh  ji  in  feet  of  all  tne  mountains  and  the  length  in  miles  of  all  the  rivers  between 
the  poles,  or  the  exact  areas  of  all  the  countries,  the  names  of  all  the  towns,  and  the  numbers 
of  the  ae^eral  populations  all  round  the  globe." — Ctime. 

Whea  we  have  settled  the  question  as  to  the  amount  and  kind  of  geographical  knowledge 
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to  be  imparted  in  school,  there  remains  the  two-fold  problem  of  determining  the  order  of  the  i 

topics  and  the  distribution  of  the  work  to  be  done  amonff  the  six  stages  of  the  programme.  .1 

I  will  merely  state  my  conclusion  respecting  this  problem,  without  detailing  the  reasons 
for  it. 

J.  A  course  which  may  be  called  primary  or  introductory,  to  occupy  the  period  assigned  J 

to  the  first  two  stages  of  the  programme.    The  objects  of  this  preliminary  course  would  be 
to  acquaint  the  pupils  with  the  elements  of  geographical  description,  by  directing  their  atten-  , 

tion  to  the  features  of  the  hindKcapo  around  them,  and  putting  them  in  possession  of  tbe 
terms  by  which  these  are  denoted ;  to  fill  the  mind  with  lively  pictures  of  what  may  be 
called  geogrft])bical  types,  such  as  mountain,  hill,  valley,  gorge,  plain,  desert,  table  land, 
forest,  undulating  surface,  mines,  animals,  and  plants,  river,  rapid,  falls,  blufif,  creek,  harbor. 
bay,  beach,  lake,  pond,  canal,  railroad,  marsh,  bridge,  vineyard,  plantation,  farm,  glacier, 
volcano,  dwellings,  vill^jj^,  town,  city,  palace,  manufactory,  island,  cape,  promontory,  isth- 
mus, peninsula.  It  is  ot  little  use  to  comuiit  to  memory  definitions  of  these  elements  or 
types.  The  thing  is  to  give  the  pupil  correct  and  vivid  conception  of  the  things  themselTea 
In  connection  with  this  instruction,  the  pupils  should  be  taught  to  understand  how  these 
geographical  types  are  represented  on  tbe  map -by  P^mbols,  by  reference  to  a  plan  of  the 
Bchovl-liouse  and  yard,  a  map  of  the  public  squares,  of  the  city,  of  the  vicinity,  and  of  tbe 
State.     Some  instruction  on  the  globe  and  the  map  of  the  world  might  be  added. 

2.  A  general  view  of  the  geography  of  the  world,  with  Mercator^s  map,  to  occupy  the 
.third  stage  of  the  programme. 

3.  The  geography  of  the  United  States,  to  occupy  the  fourth  stage. 

4.  The  geography  of  the  continents,  to  occupy  the  fifth  stage. 

5.  General  review  of  geography,  to  occupy  the  sixth  and  last  stage. 
Map-drawing  from  memory  should  be  practiced  from  the  beginning.     It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  teaciiing  the  maps  is  not  teaching  geography,  but  that  the  aim  should  be  to  teach 

.  geography  through  the  maps. 

As  to  text-bookn,  I  will  only  say  that  they  should  contain  a  limited  amount  of  matter,  and 
that  there  should  be  but  one  systematic  text-book,  professing  to  give  a  course  of  geographical 
lessons  on  the  whole  globe.  The  book  for  the  introductory  instruction,  if  any  book  is  allowed 
for  it,  should  be  a  captivating  pictorial  manual,  to  be  rea!d  and  talked  about,  and  not  com- 
mitted to  memory  and  recited. 

THE  GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL, 

Prior  to  1789  no  public  provision  appears  to  have  been  made  for  the  instrac^ 
tioD  of  girls  in  the  town  of  Boston.     The  only  Bchools  to  which  thej  weare 

.admitted  in  I7S4  were  called  writing  schools,  and  were  kept  bj  the  teachers  of 
the  pablic  schools  between  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  sessions.     In  that  year 

((1784)  Caleb  Bingham  opened  a  private  school  for  girls,  which  met  with  sach 
success  that  he  was  solicited  and  induced  to  take  charge  of  one  of  the  three 
reading  schools,  into  which  girls  were  admitted  on  a  footing  of  equality  with 
boys,  the  girls  attending  the  reading  school  in  the  morning  and  the  boys  tbe 
writing  sciiool,  and  in  the  afternoon  reversing  this  course,  the  masters  never 
changing  rooms,  and  the  boys  and  girls  changing  the  half  day  once  a  month. 
Even  this  privilege  was  only  accorded  to  the  girls  for  siic  months  in  the  year, 
from  April  to  October.  This  continued  till  1826,  when  the  city  council  appro- 
priated $2,000  to  establish  a  high  school  for  girls  on  the  monitorial  plan.  The 
school  became  so  popular  under  the  mastership  of  Ebenezer  Bailey  that  huger 
accommodations  and  more  teachers  were  demanded,  and  the  problem  was  solved 
by  discontinuing  the  school  and  introducing  special  branches  into  the  grammar 
school,  and  allowing  the  girls  to  remain  in  them  till  they-  were  sixteen  years  of 
age,  although  the  boys  were  dismissed  at  fourteen  years.  This  was  a  backward 
step,  and  its  influence  was  to  retard  the  establishment  of  similar  schools  in  other 
cities. 

In  1847  an  attempt  was  made  in  the  school  committee  to  modify  the  coarse 
of  instiiiction  in  tbe  grammar  school,  '*  so  that  the  school  for  boys  should  com- 
prehend the  studies  which  will  be  most  useful  to  them  as  men,"  and  *'  a  high 
school  for  girls  should  be  established,  adapted  to  female  education,"  and  among 
other  things  **  plain  sewing  should  be  taught  and  practiced  in  all  the  classes," 
and  "  habits  of  industry  and  economy  "  encouraged.  After  five  years  of  agita* 
tion.  on  the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent,  (Nathan  Bishop,)  a  normal 
school  for  female  teachers  was  made  part  of  the  system  of  pablic  instmctioD, 
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and  went  into  operation  in  the  fall  of  1852.  The  pupils  were  required  to  have 
completed  the  Btndies  of  the  grammar  school,  and  the  course  of  instruction 
emhraced  a  thorough  review  of  those  studies,  and  in  addition,  English  literature, 
the  French  language,  the  natural  sciences,  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy, 
geometry,  drawing,  music,  and  physiology,  all  taught  with  special  reference  to 
the  art  of  teaching.  As  this  school  had  special  reference  to  training  its  pupils 
for  teaching,  it  did  not  meet  the  wants  of  all  the  friends  of  a  girls  high  school ; 
and  in  1854  it  was  converted  into  a  high  school  for  girls,  retaining  a  normal 
course  which  was  made  truly  effective  for  its  purpose  by  ingrafting  upon  it  in 
1864  a  training  school  under  Miss  Jennie  H.  Stickney,  a  pupil  of  one  of  the 
State  normal  schools  and  the  Oswego  (N.  Y.)  training  school.  We  add  the 
regulations  of  liie  school  committee  for  1867. 

RBGULATIONS  AND  C0UB8B  OP  STUDY  OP  GIRLS'  HIGH  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

1.  This  school  was  instituted  in  1852  with  the  design  of  famishing  to  those  pupils  who 
have  passed  through  the  usual  course  of  studies  at  the  grammar  schools  for  girls  and  at  other 
girls  schools  in  this  city,  an  opportunity  for  a  higher  and  more  extended  education,  and  also 
to  fit  such  of  them  as  desire  to  become  teachers. 

2.  The  instructors  shall  be  a  master,  a  head  assistant,  and  as  many  assistants  as  may  bo 
found  expedient ;  but  the  whole  number  of  assistants  shall  not  exceed  the  ratio  of  one  for 
every  thirty  pupils. 

3.  The  examination  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  schools  shall  take  place  annually 
on  the  Wednesday  and  Thursday  next  succeeding  the  day  of  the  annual  exhibition  of  the 
grammar  schools  in  July. 

4.  Candidates  for  admission  must  be  over  fifteen  and  not  more  than  nineteen  years  of  apre. 
They  must  present  certificates  of  recommendation  from  the  teachers  whose  schools  they  last 
attended,  and  mast  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  following  branches,  viz :  spelling, 
leadin^r,  writing,  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  geography,  and  history. 

5.  Tue  examination  shall  be  conducted  by  the  instructors  of  the  school  both  orally  and 
from  written  questions  previouslv  prepared  by  them  and  approved  by  the  committee  of  the 
s^ool.  It  shall  be  tho  duty  of  the  said  committee  to  be  present  and  to  assist  at  the  exam* 
ination,  and  the  admission  of  candidates  shall  be  subject  to  their  approval. 

6.  The  course  of  studies  and  Instruction  in  this  school  shall  be  as  follows : 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Beading,  spelling,  and  writing  continued ;  arithmetic,  geography,  and  grammar  reviewed; 
physical  geography,  natural  philosophy,  analysis  of  language,  and  structure  of  sentences ; 
synonyms ;  rhetoric ;  exercises  in  English  composition ;  hibtory ;  Latin,  begun ;  exercises  in 
^Grawing  and  vocal  music. 

MIDDLE  CLASS. 

Natural  philosophy  continued ;  English- literature;  algebra;  moral  philosophy ;  Latin,  con* 
tiniied;  French  begun,  (Instruction  given  by  a  native  French  teacher;)  rhetoric,  with  exer- 
cises in  composition,  continued ;  pnysiology,  with  lectures ;  general  history ;  exercises  in 
drawing  and  vocal  music ;  reading  standard  English  works,  with  exercises  in  criticism. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

Xj&tin  and  French  continued ;  geometry;  general  history;  intellectual  philosophy;  astronomy; 
cbemistry,  with  lectures ;  exercises  in  composition ;  exercises  in  drawing  and  in  vocal  music ; 
exercises  in  criticism,  comprising  a  careful  examination  of  works  of  the  best  English  authors ; 
insfcmction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  Such  instruction  in  music  shall  be  given 
to  all  the  pupils  as  mav  qualify  them  to  teach  vocal  music  in  our  public  schools. 

7.  The  sessions  of  tue  schools  shall  begin  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.  and  close  at  2  o'clock  p.  m., 
except  on  Wednesdav  and  Saturday,  when  the  school  shall  close  at  I  o'clock. 

8.  Instead  of  a  public  exhibition  in  this  school  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  pupils  shall 
be  invited  throngh'the  pupils  to  attend  the  regular  exercises  in  the  various  rooms  during  tho 
five  days  precemng  the  last  school  day  of  the  school  year,  and  during  such  visitations  the 
exercises  of  the  school  shall  be  conducted  in  the  usual  manner 

9.  The  plan  of  study  shall  be  arranged  for  three  years.  Pupils  who  have  attended  for 
that  period,  and  who  have  completed  tho  course  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  teachers  and 
the  committee  on  the  school,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  diploma  or  certificate  to  that 
efiTeeft  on  leaving  achooL 
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ENGLISH  mOH  SCHOOL. 

The  English  high  Bchool»  or  as  it  was  originally  called » the  English  classical 
school,  was  first  proposed  in  1820,  to  enlarge  the  course  of  instruction  at  that 
time  giveu  in  the  grammar  schools,  which  dismissed  the  pupil  at  the  age  of  14 
years,  aud  to  give  that  kind  of  education  which  in  discipline  and  studies  should 
fit  him  for  his  vocation,  whether  mercantile  or  meclianical,  and  which  at  that 
time  could  only  be  got  in  private  schools.  The  committee,  of  which  Samuel 
Adams  Wells,  au  eminent  merchant,  was  chairman,  represented  the  clerical  pro- 
fession iu  Rev.  John  Pierpont  and  Rev.  N.  L.  Frothin^ham,  and  the  It^gal  pro- 
fession in  Leonard  Shaw,  afterwards  chief  justice ;  aud  the  press  in  Benjamin 
Russell.  Their  recommendation  was  almost  unanimously  adopted  by  the  town, 
and  liberal  provision  was  made  for  philosophical  apparatus  and  teachers,  (all  of 
whbm  were  to  be  regular  college  graduates,)  to  put  the  new  school  on  an  equal- 
ity with  the  old  Latin  classical  school.  The  school  was  opened  in  the  spring  of 
1821,  under  the  mastership  of  George  B.  Emerson,  who  drew  up  its  first  coarse 
of  study,  and  inaugurated  its  methods  of  teaching. 

The  original  requirements  for  admission  were  as  follows : 

(1.)  That  tho  candidate  bo  not  less  than  12  jean  of  age.  (2.)  That  the  candidates  shall 
be  admitted  only  at  the  be^iuniug  of  tho  school  year,  i.  e.  after  the  summer  Tacation.  (3.) 
That  the  candidates  shall  produce,  from  the  masters  of  tha  schools  last  attended  by  them, 
certificates  of  good  moral  character,  and  presumed  qaalifications  for  admission  to  the  scbooL 
(4.)  That  the  candidate  *'iD  order  to  be  admitted  shall  be  found  well  versed  in  reading, 
wilting,  English  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic  as  far  as  proportion,  including  a  gen- 
eral view  of  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions." 

In  1829  these  terms  were  modified  so  as  to  require  the  candidate  "  to  have 
made  satisfactory  progress  in  arithmetic,"  and  particularly  to  be  well  versed  in 
**  Colburu's  first  lessons  and  sequel,'*  and  the  other  prescribed  studies.  In  18o2 
the  examination  included  the  '*  history  of  the  United  States,"  and  that  the  exam- 
ination should  be  **  strict,"  conducted  by  written  questions.  Mr.  Philbrick,  in 
his  report  for  1864,  gives  the  progress  of  this  pioneer  school  of  its  class  in  detail, 
from  which  we  make  the  following  extracts : 

The  mode  in  which  candidates  for  admission  are  examined  is  as  follows : 

Questions  iu  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  and  history,  also  a  list  of  words  for  spelling, 
are  prepared  by  the  teachers  aud  submitted  to  the  committee  for  approval.  Beinf  altered, 
if  thought  advisable,  aud  approved,  they  are,  except  the  words  for  spelling,  printed  on  lai^ 
aud  goud  paper,  with  suitabio  blank  spaces  on  which  the  candidate  is  to  write  his  work. 

Iu  accordance  with  notice  published  in  the  newspapers,  the  boys  assemble  at  the  schooU 
house,  at  H  o'clock,  a.  m.,  on  the  day  of  examination.  They  are  placed  in  three  or  four  dif- 
ferent rooms,  aud  the  candidates  from  different  schools  are  called  to  the  teacher's  desk,  where 
their  recominendutious  are  examiuod.  Then,  their  names,  the  names  of  their  parents  cr 
guard iaus,  places  of  residence,  the  schools  from  which  they  come,  and  their  ages,  are  recoided. 

They  are  next  assembled  in  the  hall,  aud  having  been  counted,  each  receives  a  number 
upon  a  piece  of  paper  drawn  out  by  lot.  His  number  is  the  only  name  by  which  he  is  known 
uutil  ho  is  called  up  for  admission  or  rejection.  The  applicants  are  then  divided  into  four 
uearly  equal  portions,  and  placed  iu  four  separate  rooms.  One  of  the  seta  of  questions,  with 
peus  and  iuk,  is  distributed  to  each  division,  all  tho  divisions  haviug  tho  same  set  at  tho 
b&me  time.  Each  boy  writos  his  number  apon  the  paper  and  proceeds  to  his  work.  The 
time  allowed  for  a  set  of  questions  varies  from  one  hour  to  two  tiours  or  more,  according  to 
the  amount  of  labor,  although  one  hoar  for  anv  department  is  deemed  sufficient  for  a  pupil 
thoroughly  prepared.  The  papers  are  then  taken  from  all,  and  another  set  placed  before 
them,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  four  are  finished.  Subsequently  the  boys  are  examined  in 
reading  and  spelling,  the  words  in  the  latter  being  written  by  them. 

The  papers  are  next  examined,  and  the  proper  estimate  assigned  in  each  branch.  The 
value  of  each  question  has  been  previously  nxed,  and  the  total  viUuo  of  any  one  of  the  prix^ 
sets  is  one  hundred,  so  that  the  correct  answers  give  immediately  the  per  cent 

All  who  have  au  average  of  75  per  cent,  or  more  are  marked  admiUed.  They  are  caQed 
up,  their  names  ascertained,  and  tney  receive  certificates  of  admission.  Others  receiving  le&a 
than  75  and  more  than  50  per  cent.,  unless  quite  deficient  in  some  one  branch,  are  admitted 
in  the  same  way. 

Others  having  a  less  average  are  questioned  as  to  their  previous  advantages  and  porsolia, 
and,  if  circumstances  seem  to  indicate  that  they  may  succeed,  they  are  admitted  ou  trial 
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For  example,  if  one  lias  been  principally  engaged  in  the  Btudy  of  the  classics,  this  is  a  favor- 
a{)le  circumstance,  and  offsets,  in  a  degree.  Lis  deficiencies.  These  last,  after  a  trial  of  one 
qaarter,  are  required  to  leave  the  school,  if  it  becomes  evident  that  they  cannot  succeed ; 
and  these  are  almost  without  exception  the  only  candidates  whose  names  and  circumstances 
are  known  before  a  decision  has  been  made  with  regard  to  their  admission. 

The  outline  of  the  course  of  study  proposed  for  this  school  by  the  committee  who  recom- 
mended its  establishment  has  already  been  quoted. 

The  outline  of  the  course  of  study  proposed  by  the  committee  m  1820  was  as  , 

follows : 

The  studies  of  the  first  class  (lowest  class)  to  be  as  follows :  Composition ;  readiug  from 
the  most  approved  authors;  exercises  in  criticism,  comprising  critical  analysis  of  the  lua> 
guage,  (rr^nimar,  and  style  of  the  best  English  authors,  their  errors  and  beauties ;  dcclanxa- 
tion;  geography;  arithmetic,  continued;  algebra. 

The  studies  of  the  second  class — composition;  reading;  exercise  in  criticism;  declama- 
tion ;  algebra,*  continued ;  ancient  and  modem  history  and  chronolo<:^y ;  logic ;  geometry ; 
piano  trigonometry,  and  its  application  to  mensuration  of  heights  and  distances ;  navigation : 
surveying;  mensuration  of  superfices  and  solids ;  forensic  discussions. 

The  studies  of  the  third  class — composition ;  exercises  in  criticism ;  declamation ;  mathe- 
matics ;  logic ;  history,  particularly  that  of  the  United  States,  continued  ;  natural  philosophy, 
including  astronomy ;  moral  and  political  philosophy. 

The  following  is  the  programme  of  studies  in  1823-24  : 

Class  3,  (lovjest.) — No.  1.  Intellectual  and  written  arithmetic,  by  Colbum  and  Lacroix. 
2.  Ancient  and  modem  geography,  by  Worcester.  3.  General  history,  by  Tyler ;  liistory  of 
the  United  States,  by  Grimshaw.  4.  Elements  of  arts  and  sciences,  by  Blair.  5.  Readin;;, 
grammar,  and  declamation.  6.  Book-keeping,  by  single  and  double  entry.  7.  Sacred  geo- 
graphy. 

Class  2. — ^Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  continued.  8.  Algebra,  by  dictation;  *  *  *  '^  and 
£uler.  9.  Khetoric  and  composition;  *  *  *  •  Blair's  lectures  abridged.  10.  Geome- 
try, by  Legendre.     11.  Natural  philosophy.    12.  Natural  theology,  by  Paley. 

Class  J. — ^Nos.  5,  8,  9,  10,  11, 12,  continued.  13.  Chronology.  14.  Moral  philosophy,  by 
Paley.  15.  Forensics.  J6.  Criticisms  on  English  authors.  17.  Practical  mathematics, 
comprehending  navigation,  surveying,  mensuration,  astronomical  calculations,  &c.,  together 
v^'ith  the  construction  and  use  of  mathematical  instruments.  20.  A  course  of  experimental 
lectures  on  the  various  branches  of  natural  philosophy.  21.  Evidences  of  Christianity,  by 
'  Paley. 

This  programme  was  slightly  modified  iu  the  copy  of  the  regulations  printed  , 
in  1827,  the  written  arithmetic  by  Colbnrn  being  substituted  for  that  of  Lacroix ; 
Goodrich's  history  of  the  United  States  for  Grimshaw's;  and  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States 'for  the  elements  of  arts  and  sciences,  by  Blair. 

And  the  following  studies  were  permitted  in  the  first  class,  if  the  master  should 
think  proper  to  introduce  them:  Smellie's  philosophy  of  natural  history,  chem- 
istry, intellectual  philosophy,  linear  drawing,  and  logic.     Writing  to  be  taught  > 
in  all  the  classes. 

The  study. of  the  French  language  was  introduced  in  1832,  though  it  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  printed  programme  until  1836. 

The  next  change  appears  in  the  regulations  for  1833 — composition  being 
added  to  the  studies  of  the  third  class,  bookkeeping  transferred  from  the  second 
class  to  tlie  third,  and  algebra  from  the  third  to  the  second,  and  the  following 
studies  stricken  out :  from  the  third  class,  sacred  geography ;  from  the  second, 
rhetoric ;  and  from  the  first,  chronology,  forensics,  and  criticisms  of  Eugliiih 
anthors. 

In  the  regulations  for  1836,  we  find  that  Blair's  rhetoric  is  restored,  elements 
of  astronomy  introduced,  and  the  permitted  studies  are  disposed  of  by  omitting 
Smellie's  natural  history,  and  transferring  the  rest  to  the  required  list,  viz. : 
li ;iear  drawing,  logic,  and  intellectual  philosophy.  As  the  programme,  thus  mod- 
ified, remained  without  change  till  1862,  it  is  here  inserted  in  full : 

^o.  1.  Reviews  of  the  preparatory  studies  in  the  text-books  authorized  to  be  used  in  the  /  '  -  ^ 
grain  mar  and  writing  schools.    2.  Ancient  geography,  (Worcester's.)    3.  Worcester's  gen- 
eral liistory,  and  history  of  the  United  States.     4.  Colburn's  or  Bailey ^s  algebra.     5.  Legen- 
dre's  geometry.    6.  Bookket^ping.     7.  Blair's  rhetoric.      8.  Paley 's  moral  philosophy.     'J. 
Chemistry.    10.  Trigonometry,  with  its  application  to  surveying,  navigation,  mensuration, 
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astronomical  cftlculatlong,  &c.  11.  Confltitntion  of  the  UnitinJ  Stotes.  12.  Natnnil  pbiloso- 
|.hy.  Ji$.  LinenrdrauiDfj^.  14.  Paley's  natural  theology.  15.  Paley's  Evidenced  of  Chris- 
liauity.     ItJ.  KIen)t»nts  ot'asifonomy.     17.  Lopric.     JH.  Natural  philosophy. 

TIh'  several  divisiorjs  hball  also  receive  instnictions  in  spelling,  reading,  writing,  English 
gianimar,  declamation,  coni])08ition,  and  the  Fienc.h  language. 

A  period  of  Pixtern  years  having  elapHcd  without  any  modification  of  the 
above  j)rogramnio,  iu  lbf)2  the  following  changes  w^re  introduced : 

The  history  of  the  United  States  was  omitted  from  the  course,  and  at  the 
eame  time,  as  already  stated,  added  to  the  studies  required  for  admission ;  draw- 
ing was  required  in  all  the  classes  ;  Paley's  Evidences  was  restricted  to  a  Mou- 
day  morning  lesson ;  political  economy  and  Cleveland's  Compend  of  English 
Literature  wen*  introduced,  and  the  Spanish  language  permitted  in  the  first  class, 
iu  addition  to  the  French. 

Up  to  this  time  pupils  had  been  permitted  to  remain  in  the  school  only  three 
years,  but  now  the  limit  was  fixed  at  four  years,  provision  being  made  for  giv- 
ing instruction  in  an  advanced  course  to  such  pupils  as  might  desire  to  continue 
in  the  school  another  year  after  completing  the  regular  course  of  three  years. 
In  this  arrangement,  astronomy,  intellectual  philosophy,  logic  and  cheniistrj 
were  transferred  from  the  regular  to  the  advanced  course. 

The  course  of  study  as  then  revised  has  remained  unchanged,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  addition,  in  1857,  of  permission  to  use,  iu  the  first  class,  Warreu'6 
tn^atise  on  physical  geography,  or  Cartee's  physical  geograpliy  and  atlas. 

The  course  of  study  and  instruction  in  this  school  in  18G7  was  as  follows  : 

Clfiss  3. — 1.  Review  of  preparatory  studies,  using  the  text-hooks  authorized  in  the  gram- 
mar schools  of  the  city.  2.  Ancient  geography.  3.  Worcester's  general  history.  4.  fcher- 
-vviu's  alprcbra.     5.  French  language,     (i.  Drawing. 

Class  '2. — 1.  Sher\vin'8  algebra,  continued.  2.  French  language,  continued.  3.  Pn^r- 
ivT,  coTitiiiued.  4.  Legendro's  geometry'.  5.  Bookkeeping.  <5.  Blair's  rhetoric.  7.  C<»o- 
btinition  of  the  United  States.  H.  Trigonometry,  with  it«  applications  to  surveying,  navi- 
gHtiou,  uieusuratiuu,  astronomical  caiculatious,  «!ii:.c.  9.  Paley's  Evidences  of  Christiniiitr*- 
ti  Monday  uiorniug  lesson.  * 

Class  1. — 1.  Trigonometry,  with  its  application?,  &c,  continued.  2.  Paley's  Evidence*, 
coniinned — a  Monday  moniing  lesson.  3.  Drawing,  continued.  4.  Astronomy.  5.  Xatn- 
nl  philosophy,  (i.  Moral  philosophy.  7.  Political  economy.  8.  Natural  theology,  y. 
Siiaw's  kc.tuies  on  English  literature.  10.  French,  continued — or  the  Spanish  langn»?e 
may  be  contuicuced  by  such  pupils  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  mast^T  have  acquired  acouijK.-- 
tent  knowledge  of  the  French.  Warren's  treatise  on  phy:iical  g<*ogruphy,  or  OartcVs  pbys- 
icjil  gr(»{:^raphy  and  atlas,  is  permitted  to  be  used. 

For  the  pupils  who  remain  at  the  school  the  fourth  year,  the  course  of  studies  shall  be  a^s 
follows : 

].  ^.'tronomy.  2.  Intellectual  philosophy.  3.  Logic.  4.  Spanish.  5.  Geology.  0. 
ChfMiii>t: y.     7.  Mechanics,  engineering,  and  the  higher  matliematics,  with  some  option. 

I'he  several  classes  shall  also  have  exercises  in  English  composition  and  declamHtloc. 
The  iii.stnictors  shall  pay  particular  attention  to  the  penmanship  of  the  pupils,  and  give  cod- 
Mantly  such  attention  to  spelling,  reading,  and  English  grammar  as  they  may  deem  ueces- 
feary  to  make  the  pupils  familiar  with  these  iuudamental  branches  of  a  good  education. 

By  comparing  the  present  programme  with  the  earliest  one,  it  appears  that 
nearly  all  the  original  Bubjects  of  instrnction  have  been  retained.  Sacred  geo- 
graphy seems  to  be  the  only  one  which  has  wholly  disappeared.  Three  or  four 
more  of  the  titles  comprised  in  the  first  programme  have  been  dropped,  thou^li 
the  Biil)j(  cts  which  they  designate  are  embraced  under  other  heads  in  the  pres- 
ent programme.  The  principal  branches  which  have  been  added  to  the  regular 
court^c  are  the  French  language,  drawing,  the  Constitution  of  the  tkiited  State:?, 
and  astronomy.  Of  these  added  studies,  French  had' been  made  by  far  the  most 
promiuetit,  being  taught  during  the  whole  course.  Drawing  is  pui*sued  by  the 
two  upper  classes.     The  Constitution  is  thoroughly  taught,  and  so  is  astronomy. 

The  order  of  the  studies,  it  will  be  observed,  has  been  considerably  modified, 
and,  without  question,  for  the  better.  In  the  original  plan,  the  studies  of  the 
tliird  or  lowest  class  were  arranged  especially  with  a  view  to  accomoiodate  thosN^ 
pupils  who  could  devote  only  one  year  to  the  high  school  coarse,  but  experiencd 
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led  to  tbe  conclnsion  that  it  was  beet  for  the  interests  of  the  school,  on  the  whole* 
to  make  the  instruction  of  the  first  year  conform  more  precisely  td  the  reqniie- 
ments  of  a  systeipatic  course  of  three  years.  The  present  arrangement  of  the 
branches  is,  in  the  main,  adapted  both  to  the  natural  order  of  development  in 
the  course  of  the  sciences,  and  to  the  natural  order  of  development  in  the  human 
powers,  the  two  chief  considerations  in  the  ordering  of  every  plan  of  systematic 
education. 

The  organization  of  this  school  is  of  that  description  which  is  called  the  class 
85^8tem,  in  distinction  from  that  which  is  denominated  the  departmental  system. 
For  10  or  15  years  past,  the  pupils  have  occupied  five  school-rooms,  the  whole 
School  being  assembled  in  the  hall  only  on  public  occasions.  In  one  of  these 
rooms  the  principal  has  the  immediate  charge  of  the  first  or  highest  class,  which 
he  instructs  in  all  the  branches  of  study  prescribed  for  the  last  year  of  the  course, 
except  drawing.  Each  of  the  two  sub  masters  has,  in  a  separate  room,  a  half 
of  tbe  middle  class,  which  he  instructs  in  all  the  studies  of  the  second  year.  la 
like  manner  the  third,  or  lowest  class,  is  divided  between  the  two  ushers.  The 
plan  of  m-ganization  is  called  the  class  sys^tem,  because  each  teacher,  under  the 
general  direction  and  control  of  the  principal,  has  the  government  and  instruc- 
tion of  a  class,  or  a  division  of  a  class,  for  a  certain  period — in  this  c  ise  for  a 
year — giving  instruction  in  all  the  branches  which  are  studied  by  the  pupils 
during  that  period.  The  departmental  system  requires  a  very  different  manage- 
ment. Its  type  is  found  in  our  colleges,  where  each  teacher  instructs  in  a  single 
branch,  or  in  a  group  of  kindred  branches.  The  pupils  are  under  the  immediate 
government  of  the  principal.  They  are  seated  in  a  common  study-room,  where 
they  remain  when  not  engaged  in  recitation.  From  this  room  they  are  sent  to 
several  recitation  rooms  during  the  day,  where  they  receive  instruction  from  the 
teachers  of  the  several  departments  of  the  course. 

Our  Latin  school  is  conducted  on  the  class  system,  while  the  girls'  high  and 
normal  school  combines,  to  some  extent,  both  the  class  and  departmental  sys- 
tems. The  principal  high  schools  of  Europe,  and  some  of  the  most  important 
of  those  in  this  country,  are  conducted  on  the  departmental  plan.  But  for  such 
an  institution  as  our  English  high  school,  I  think  the  class  system  preferable. 
It  has  been  fairly  tested  here  for  the  period  of  upwards  of  forty  years,  and  the 
results  have  been  entirely  satisfactory. 

A  new  importance  has  been  given  to  this  school,  and  the  scope  of  its  useful- 
ness has  been  greatly  enlarged,  by  the  establishment  in  our  city  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  an  institution  designed  to  furnish  that  superior 
education  for  which  the  high  school  course  is  such  an  admirable  preparation. 
This  institution  when  fully  developed  will  sustain  a  relation  to  the  English  high 
school  similar  to  that  which  the  university  sustains  to  the  Latin  school. 

In  this  institution  provision  has  been  made  for  a  department  to  be  called  a 
Bcliool  of  industrial  science  and  art,  in  which  regular  courses  of  instruction  are 
to  be  given,  by  lectures  and  other  teaching^,  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
applied  sciences  and  arts,  and  where  persons  destined  for  any  of  the  industrial 
pursuits  may,  at  small  expense,  secure  such  training  and  instruction  as  will  ena- 
ble them  to  bring  to  their  profession  the  efficiency  due  to  enlarg^^d  views  and  a 
sure  knowlcdi^e  of  fundamental  principles,  together  with  adequate  practice  in 
observation  and  experiments,  and  in  the  delineation  of  objects,  processes,  and 
machinery. 

LATIN  SCHOOL. 

The  Latin  school,  although  the  earliest  established,  (about  1636,)  and  the  germ 
of  the  public  school  system  of  Boston,  is  not  a  continuation  of  the  grammar 
Bcbool,  and,  in  reality,  has  no  organic  connection  with  the  schools  below.  It 
was  originally  the  only  public  school,  and  was  for  a  century  known  as  the 
grammar  school,  and  was  made  famous  as  a  classical  school  all  over  the  British 
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coloDies  by  tbe  long  and  Buceeeafnl  miutenbip  of  Ezekiel  Gbeever,  from  1670  to 
J  70S,  whicb  reputation  waa  enbanced  by  Benjamin  A.  Gould,  (1814-'!^)  and  his 
euccessors  to  the  present  time.  Tbe  following  bistorical  data  will  serve  to  mark 
the  progress  of  public  instruction,  especially  in  its  highest  grade,  and  encourage 
those  who  arc  laboring  now  under  many  obstructions  to  introduce,  or  to  enlarge 
and  perfect  a  system  of  public  schools. 

In  bis  autobiography,  the  Reverend  John  Barnard,  of  Marblehead,  (bom  in 
Boston  in  1681,)  speaks  *'of  being  sent,  in  bis  eighth  year,  to  the  grammar 
school  under  the  tuition  of  that  aged,  venerable,  and  justly  famous,  Mr.  Ezekid 
Gheever,"  and,  "  from  the  grammar  school,  passing  into  the  college  at  Cam- 
bridge," 

The  biographer  of  Rev.  Dr.  Coleman  mentions  that  be  (Dr.  G.)  entered  the 
grammar  school  in  1078,  "  young  and  small,  six  years.'* 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  memorandum  of  an  eminent  clergyman 
who  was  educated  in  tbe  best  schools  of  Boston  before  the  Revolution : 

At  tbe  age  of  six  and  a  half  years  I  was  sent  to  Master  John  Lovell's  Latin  school.  The 
only  requirement  was  readiog^  well,  bat,  thouf^h  fnlly  qnali6ed,  I  was  sent  away  to  Master 
Grilffith,  a  private  teacher,  to  learn  to  read,  write,  ana  spell.  I  learned  the  £n{!lisb  grammar 
in  Dii worth's  Spelling-book  by  heart.  Griffith  traced  letters  with  a  pencil  and  the  pupils 
inked  tbeni.  I  entered  Lioveirs  school  at  seven  years.  Lovell  was  a  tyrant  and  his  system 
oLo  of  terror.  Trouncing  was  common  in  the  school.  Dr.  Cooper  was  one  of  his  early 
scholars,  and  he  told  Dr.  Jackson,  the  miuister  of  Brookline,  that  he  had  drearos  of  school 
till  be  died.  The  bovs  were  so  afraid  they  could  not  study.  Samuel  Bradford,  afterwarda 
sheriff,  pronounced  the  P  in  Ptolemy  and  the  younger  Lovell  rapped  him  over  the  bead  with 
a  heavy  ferule. 

We  studied  Latin  from  8  o'clock  till  12  and  from  1  till  dusk.  After  one  or  two  ycsra  I 
went  to  tho  town  school,  to  Maat4»r  Holbrook,  at  tbe  corner  of  West  street,  lo  learn  to  write, 
and  to  Master  Proctor,  on  Pemberton's  hill,  in  tbe  southeast  part  of  Scol ley's  building.  My 
second,  third,  and  fourth  year  I  wrote  there  and  did  nothing  else.  The  English  boys  aloue 
were  taught  to  make  pens.  Griffith  was  gentle,  but  bis  being  a  private  teacher  accoouU 
for  it. 

The  course  of  study  was  grammar,  ^sop,  with  a  translation,  Clark*s  Introduction  to  Wri- 
ting Lutin,  Entropius,  with  a  translation,  Corderius,  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  Virgil's  G«or- 
gics,  ^neid,  Cn^sar,  Cicero.  In  tbe  sixth  year  I  began  Greek,  and,  for  tbe  first  time, 
attempted  English  composition  by  translating  Csesar's  Commentaries.  Tbe  master  allowed 
us  to  read  poetical  translations,  such  as  Trappc's  and  Dry  den's  Virgil.  I  was  half  way 
through  Virgil  when  I  began  Greek  with  Ward  «  Greek  Gramn^ar. 

After  Cheever's  Latin  Accidence  wo  took  Ward's  Lily's  Latin  Grammar.  AAer  tbe 
Greek  Grammar  we  read  the  Greek  Testament  and  were  allowed  to  use  lieza's  Latin  Tran^ 
lation.  Then  came  Homer's  Iliad,  five  or  six  books,  using  Clarke's  translation,  withnotps, 
and  this  was  all  my  Greek  education  at  school.  Then  we  took  Horace,  and  composed  Latin 
verses,  using  the  Gradus  ad  Paniaisum.  Daniel  Jones  was  the  first  Latin  scbolar  in  1771 
and  Vl'Z,  and  be  was  brother  to  Thomas  Kilby  Jones,  who  was  no  scholar  though  a  dis- 
tinguished merchant  afterwards. 

1  entered  college  at  the  age  of  14  years  and  3  months,  and  was  equal  in  Latin  and  Greek 
to  the  best  in  the  senior  class.  Xenophon  and  Sallust  were  the  only  books  a.<^ed  in  collejc 
that  I  bad  nut  studied.  I  went  to  the  private  school  from  11  to  1*2  a.  m.  and  to  tbe  public 
from  2  to  5  p.  m. 

The  lust  two  years  of  my  school  life  nobody  taught  English  grammar  and  geography  but 
Colonel  Joseph  Ward,  (son  of  Deacon  .Tuseph  Ward,  of  Newton,  West  Parish,  blacksmith.) 
who  was  sell-taught,  and  set  up  a  school  in  Boston.  He  became  aide  to  General  WarJ. 
wlieu  tbe  war  commenced,  and  did  not  teach  after  tbe  war. 

I  never  saw  a  map  except  in  CiBsar's  Commentaries,  and  did  not  know  what  that  meant. 
Our  class  studied  Lowth's  English  Grammar  at  college.  At  Master  Proctor's  school  reading 
and  writing  were  taught  in  the  same  room,  to  girls  and  boys  from  7  to  14  years  of  age,  au<l 
the  Bible  was  the  only  readiiip^  book.  Dilworth's  Spelling-book  was  used,  and  the  New 
England  I'rimer.  Tbe  mastei  set  sums  in  our  manuscripts,  but  did  not  go  farther  than  the 
rule  of  three. 

Ma.ster  Griffith  was  a  thin  man  and  wore  a  wig,  as  did  Masters  Lovell  and  Proctor,  bat 
they  wore  a  cap  when  not  in  full  dress.  James  Lovell  was  so  beaten  by  his  grandfather 
John,  that  James,  the  father,  rose  and  said,  "  Sir,  yon  have  flogged  that  boy  enough."  The 
boy  went  off  determined  to  leave  school  and  go  to  Master  Proctor's,  bat  he  met  one  of  Mastei 
Proctor's  boys  who  asked  whither  he  was  going,  and,  when  informed,  'warned  him  not  to  go, 
for  be  would  fare  worse. 

Hon.  Edward  Everett,  in  an  address  at  the  annual  school  festiral  in  Fanenil 
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Hall,  in  1852,  gives  an  account  of-  tbe  edncational  advanti^s  be  enjojed  in 
early  life,  (J  804.)  After  speaking  about  bis  first  lessons  in  reading  and  writing, 
he  tbas  describes  bis  studies  at  tbe  Latin  scbool  of  Bostbn : 

It  waa  kept  in  School  street,  where  the  horticultural  hall  now  atands.  The  standard  of 
scholastic  attainment  was  certainly  not  hip^her  than  that  of  material  comfort  in  those  days. 
Wo  read  pretty  much  the  same  books,  or  of  the  same  class,  in  Latin  and  Greek  as  we  read 
now,  but  in  a  very  cursory  and  superficial  manner.  There  waa  no  attention  paid  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  languages,  to  the  deduction  of  words  from  their  radical  elements,  to  the 
niceties  of  construction,  still  less  to  prosody.  I  never  made  a  hexameter  or  pentameter  verse 
till  years  afterward.  I  had  a  son  at  school  in  London  who  occasionally  reqaired  a  little  aid 
in  that  way.  The  subsidiary  and  illustrative  branches  were  wholly  unknown  in  tbe  Latin 
school  of  1805.  Such  a  thing  as  a  school  library,  a  book  of  reference,  a  critical  edition  of  a 
classic,  a  map,  a  blackboard,  an  engraving  of  an  ancient  building,  or  a  copy  of  ancient  art, 
such  as  now  adorn  the  walls  of  our  schools,  was  as  little  known  as  the  electric  telegraph.  If 
our  children,  who  possess  all  these  appliances  and  aids  to  learning,  do  not  greatly  excel  their 
parents  they  will  be  much  to  blame. 

According  to  tbe  printed  regulations  of  1823,  *' candidates  for  admission  shall 
be  at  least  nine  ye^irs  old,"  and  "  sball  be  able  to  read  common  English  antbors 
correctly  and  fluently,  to  know  all  stops,  marks,  and  abbreviations  tbere  occur- 
ring, to  write  a  running  hand,  and  to  parse  common  sentences  in  prose." 

Tbe  ocbool  was  divided  into  five  classes,  and  tbe  whole  course  occupied  five 
years,  beyond  which  time  no  pupil  could  remain  without  express  permission. 
The  works  and  exercises  were  as  follows  : 

Class  5. — No.  1  Adams's  Latin  Grammar. 

Class  4. — No.  1  continued,  and  No.  2,  Latin  dictionary,  Entick's  or  Ainsworth's  ;  .*?,  Liber 
Primus;  4,  Graecai  Historiaj  Epitome;  5,  ViriRomro;  6,  Pbsedri  FabulsD,  by  Burman  ;  7, 
Kepos  ;  8,  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  by  Willymotte ;  9,  Valpy*s  Chronology ;  10,  Dana's  Latin 
Tutor;  11,  Tooke's  Pautheon. 

Class  3. — No3.  1,  2,  10,  continued,  and  No.  12,  Greek  grammar,  Gloucester;  13,  Ciesar's 
Commentaries;  14,  Electa  ex  Ovidio  et  Tibullo;  15,  Delectus  Sententianim  Grsecarum; 
IG,  Col.  Gr.  Minora  ;  17,  Sallust;  18,  Virgil ;  19,  Frequent  exercises  in  wrking  Latin  prose, 
and  translations  from  Latin  and  Greek  into  English. 

Classes  2  and  1. — Nos.  1,  2.  &c.,  continued,  and  No.  20,  Valpy's  Eleganta;  Latinie;  21, 
Bradley's  Prosody ;  22,  Cicero's  Select  Orations,  De  Officiis,  De  Senectute,  De  Amicitia ; 
23,  Horace  Expurg. ;  24,  Juvenal  and  Persius  Expurg. ;  25,  Greek  Primitives;  26,  Greek 
lexicons,  Scbrevelius,  Hendericus,  Scapula,  Morell's  Thesaarus ;  27,  Xenophon's  Anaba.sis  ; 
2d,  Mattaire's  Homer;  29,  Greek  I'estament;  30,  Wyttenbach's  Greek  Historians;  31, 
Geography ;  32,  Arithmetic ;  33,  Geometry ;  34,  Trigonometry ;  35,  Algebra ;  36,  Neilson's 
Greek  Exercises. 

The  following  are  required  promiscuously  of  different  classes:  No.  37,  "Walker's  Classical 
Key;  3d,  Scmpriere's  Classical  Dictionary ;  39,  Adam's  lloman  Antiquities;  40,  declama- 
tiou  ;  41,  themes ;  42,  exercises  in  Latin  prose;  43,  Latin  poetry.  To  these  two  last  items 
this  board  requires  the  particular  attention  of  the  principal. 

No  translations  of  the  foregoing  Latin  and  Greek  authors  are  aKowed  in  the  Pchool. 

Reading  English,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  with  readiness  and  propriety,  Bhall  be  conf?id- 
ercd  as  essential  to  every  class  in  the  Latin  and  English  high  schools,  as  well  as  in  the  n^ad- 
ing  schools ;  and  the  masters  of  these  schools  are  required  to  pay  the  greatest  attention  to 
this  important  branch  of  instruction. 

The  three  lowest  classes  shall  be  dismissed  from  the  school  each  day  at  11  o'clock,  that  an 
hour  may  be  devoted  by  them  to  relaxation,  or  to  some  polite  accomplishment  or  useful  study, 
at  tho  pleasure  of  each  individual. 

Without  tracing  the  progress  of  this  great  classical  school  through  any  sub- 
sequent change,  we  will  introduce  the  studies  as  we  find  them  in  the  regulations 
of  the  school  committee  for  1867 : 

REGULATIONS  AND  STUDIES  OP  THE  LATIN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

1.  This  school,  situated  in  Bedford  street,  was  instituted  as  early  as  the  scTenteenth  cen 
tury. 

2.  The  rudiments  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan^^uages  are  taught,  and  scholars  are  fitted 
for  the  most  respectable  colleges.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  mathematics,  geography,  his- 
tory, declamation,  English  grammar,  composition,  and  in  th^  French  language. 

3.  The  instructors  iu  this  school  shall  be  a  master,  sub-master,  and  as  many  ushers  as  shall 
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allow  oue  instructor  to  overj  35  pupils ;  sod  no  additional  usher  shall  be  allowed  for  a  less 
nuDiber. 

4.  It  shall  be  a  necessary  qualification  for  the  instructors  of  this  school  that  they  shrill 
have  hc(m  educated  at  a  colle^  of  good  standing. 

5.  Kach  candidate  for  admission  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  10  years,  and  shall  produce 
from  the  master  of  the  school  bo  last  attended  a  certificate  of  good  moral  character.  He 
shall  be  able  to  read  English  correctly  and  fluently,  to  spell  all  words  of  common  occurrence, 
to  write  a  running  hand,  understand  mental  arithmetic  and  the  simple  rules  of  written  arith- 
metic, and  be  able  to  answer  the  most  important  questions  in  geogmpby,  and  shall  have  s 
sufficient  knowledge  of  English  grammar  to  parse  common  sentences  in  pVoso.  A  knowledge 
of  Latin  grammar  shall  be  considered  equivalent  to  that  of  English. 

6.  Boys  shall  be  examined  for  admission  to  this  school  only  once  a  year,  viz.,  on  the  Friday 
and  Saturday  of  the  last  week  of  the  vacation  "is ucceeding  the  exhibition  of  the  school  in  July. 

7.  The  regular  course  of  instruction  shall  continue  six  years,  and  no  scholar  shall  onioy 
the  privileges  of  this  school  beyond  that  term,  unless  by  written  leave  of  the  committee :  but 
scholars  may  have  the  option  of  completing  their  course  in  five  year^,  or  less  time,  if  willing 
to  make  due  exertions,  and  shall  be  advanced  according  to  scholarship. 

8.  The  sessions  of  the  school  shall  begin  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.  and  close  at  2  o'clock  p.  m., 
on  every  school  day  throughout  the  year,  except  on  Saturday,  when  the  school  shall  close 
at  10  o'clock. 

9.  The  school  shall  be  divided  into  classes  and  subdivisions,  as  the  master,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  committee,  may  think  advisable. 

10.  The  Dastcr  shall  examine  the  pupils  under  the  care  of  other  teachers  in  the  school  as 
often  as  he  can  consistently  with  proper  attention  to  those  in  his  own  charge. 

11.  The  books  and  exercises  required  in  the  course  of  instruction  in  this  school  are  the 
following: 

Class  ii, — 1,  Andrews  and  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammar;  2,  English  grammar;  3,  reading 
English;  4,  spelling;  5,  mental  arithmetic  ;  0,  MitchclTs  Geographical  Questions ;  7,  decla- 
mation ;  8,  penmanship  ;  9,  Andrews's  Latin  Lessons ;  1(),  Andrews's  Latin  Reader. 

Clusf  5. — 1,2, 3, 4,7,8  continued ;  Jl,  Viii  Romae  :  12.  written  translations  ;  13,  Colbum's 
Sequel ;  14,  Cornelius  Kepos  :  J 5,  Arnold's  Latin  Proso  Con)position. 

Ciass  4. — 1,2,3,4,7,8, 12,  13, 15  continued;  10,  Sophock's's  Greek  Grammar;  17,  Sopho- 
cles's  Greek  Lessons  ;  18,  Caesar's  Commentaries;  19,  Fasquelle's  French  Grammar;  2U, 
exercises  in  speaking  and  reading  French  with  a  native  French  teacher. 

r/a.-fs3.— 1,2,  3,  4,  7,  8, 12, 13,  15,  16,  19, 20  continued;  21,  Ovid's  Metamorphoses;  22, 
Arnold's  Greek  Prose  Composition ;  23,  Felton's  Greek  Reader;  2-^,  Sherwiu's  Algebra;  23, 
English  composition ;  20,  Le  Grandp^ve. 

Class  2.— 1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  8,  15,  10,  19,21,22,  23,  21,  25  continued;  27,  Virgil;  28,  elements 
of  history;  29,  translations  from  English  into  Latin. 

Class  1.— 1,  7,  15,  10,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  25,  27,  23,  29  continued;  30,  geometry;  31, 
Cicero's  Orations ;  32,  composition  of  Latin  verses  ;  33,  compositions  in  French  ;  34,  ancient 
history  and  geography. 

The  following  books  of  reference  may  be  used  in  pursuing  the  above  studies :  Leverctt'a 
Latin  Lexicon,  or  Gardner's  abridgment  of  the  same:  Andrews's  Latin  Lexicon;  Liddell 
and  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon,  or  Pickering's  Greek  Lexicon,  last  edition  ;  Worcester's  School 
Dictionary ;  Smith's  Classical  Dictionary ;  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities ;  Baird's  Classic 
Manual ;  VVarren's  Treatise  on  Physical  Geography,  or  Cartco's  Physical  Geography  and 
Atlas  is  permitted  to  be  used. 

12.  No  translations,  nor  any  interpretation,  keys,  or  orders  of  construction  are  allowed  in 
the  schoi>l. 

13.  The  instructors  shall  pay  particular  attention  to  the  penmanship  of  the  pupils,  and 
j:ive  constantly  such  instruction  in  s|)elling,  reading,  and  English  grammar  as  they  may 
deem  necessary  to  make  the  pupils  familiar  with  those  fundamental  branches  of  a  good  edu- 
cation. 

14.  Each  pupil  who  shall  honorably  complete  the  course  of  studies  prescribed  for  this 
school,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  principal  and  the  committee,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a 
suitable  diploma  or  certificate  to  tnat  effect  at  graduation. 

To  theae  general  regulatious  we  append  an  accoant  of  the  scliool,  by  Francis' 
Gardner,  who  lias  been  head  master  since  1852 : 

As  the  Latin  school  is  maintained  to  prepare  young  men  for  a  collepate  career,  its  conrse 
of  studies  is  in  a  great  measure  prescribed  by  the  colleges,  and  it  smiply  remains  for  the 
government  of  the  hcIiooI  to  accomplish  the  desired  object  with  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
pupil.  In  the  following  sketch  we  propose  to  give  some  account  of  the  existing  legulations 
of  the  school  and  the  reasons  for  their  adoption. 

I.  Qualifuations  for  admiasion^  Sfc. — Every  pupil  must  have  reached  the  age  of  ten  years 
and  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  and  in  the  elemeuta  of 
arithmetic,  geography,  and  grammar. 

Inasmuch  as,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  subject,  the  memory  is  a  very  Important  agent 
in  the  acquisition  of  grammar,  the  pupil  being  ignorant  of  the  whole  nomenclature,  it  has 
seemed  best  to  employ  those  years  when  the  verbal  memory  is  strongest  in  the  acquisition  of 
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this  indispensable  knowledge.    Therefore  for  nearly  the  whole  of  the  hist  fiiity  years  the  age 
for  admission  to  this  school  has  been  fixed  at  nine  or  ten  years. 

II.  Method  of  instruction, — The  studies  of  the  school  are  divided  into  two  departments, 
the  classic,  including  Latin,  Greek,  mythology,  ancient  geoj^raphy,  and  history,  and  tho 
njodem,  including  mathenflitics,  French,  modern  fj^eography,  history,  English  grammar, 
compositions,  written  translations,  reading,  and  spelling.  Immediately  upon  enter! fig  the 
school  the  Aupil  has  assigned  him  a  lesson  in  Latin  grammar  for  one  of  his  two  lessons  fur 
each  day,  the  other  being  in  the  modern  department.  As  it  is  assumed  that  his  knuwleilge 
is  very  limited,  he  is  called  upon  to  commit  to  memory  a  very  short  lesson,  great  care  being 
taken  that  he  shall  understand  not  only  the  general  meaoing  of  each  sentence,  but  the  par- 
ticular signification  of  each  word.  When  he  has  committed  this  portion  to  memory,  tost 
questions  of  all  kinds  are  put  in  order  to  ascertain  if  he  understands  fully  what  he  can 
repeat.  The  reason  why  the  words  of  the  book  are  required  are  twofold — because  they 
express  the  ideas  to  be  conveyed  better  than  the  pupil  can  give  them  in  his  own  language, 
and  because  it  is  the  shortest  and  easiest  way  of  acquiring  the  desired  knowledge,  the  test 
questioning  making  it  impossible  for  the  learner  to  acquire  mere  words  without  ideas. 
When  the  class  has  advanced  as  far  as  syntax  they  then  begin  to  translate  and  parse,  qnot-  . 
ing  from  their  grammars  all  that  is  applicable  to  tho  word  under  consideration.  The  rules 
of  syntax  are  learned  as  fast  as  they  occur. 

The  test  questioning  is  kept  jup  during  tho  whole  course,  so  that  upon  every  **  advance 
lesson  *'  the  pupil  is  responsible  for  all  that  he  has  previously  learned  npou  the  subject, 
whether  grammar,  mathematics,  or  geography. 

II L  Distributions  of  teachers  and  subjects, — At  tho  beginning  of  each  year  a  class  is 
assigned  to  a  teacher  who  is  to  have  its  entire  management  in  both  departments  for  the  whole 
year.  This  arrangement  is  found  to  produce  better  results  than  when  frequent  changes  are 
made,  or  when  tho  pupils  pursue  different  studies  with  different  instructors. 

IV.  Hours  of  recitation, — There  is  no  fixed  programme  for  the  lecitations,  and  the  hours 
for  them,  experience  having  taught  that  what  may  be  an  excellent  plan  for  one  class  would 
be  a  most  injudicious  one  lor  another.  The  teacher  is  constantly  employed  in  heating  reci- 
tations, and  the  only  rule  imposed  on  him  is  that  each  class  shall  recite  twice  a  day,  and 
shall  receive  its  due  share  of  his  time  and  attention..  If,  in  his  judgment,  one  of  the  lessons 
of  the  day  demands  more  of  his  time  than  the  other,  he  gives  it. 

y.  Study  out  of  school  hours. — To  the  youngest  classes  an  out  of  school  lesson  is  assigned 
daily,  intended  to  occupy  the  pupils  one  hour;  to  the  highest  classes  a  two  hours'  lesson  is 
assigned.  The  great  advantage  of  this  is  that  the  teacher  thereby  can  profitably  employ  all 
bis  time  in  drilling  his  classes.  Were  they  to  study  only  in  school  ho  frequently  wculd  be 
obliged  to  wait  for  them  to  prepare  a  lesson,  wheieas  now  each  of  the  three  classes  has  a 
lesson  in  readiness  to  recite  upon  entering  school. 

VL  Six  years  is  the  time  allotted  to  those  who  enter  the  school  at  ten  years  of  age.  Vcrj' 
ma.ny,  however,  enter  at  a  later  period  and  finish  their  course  in  two,  three,  or  four  years. 
liut  experience  has  incontestably  proved  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  boy  who  begins  the  study 
of  Latin  at  fifteen  years  of  age  to  make  so  good  a  scholar,  at  the  time  of  enteiing  college, 
as  he  would  have  been  had  he  begun  his  Latin  at  ten,  no  matter  how  thorough  his  education 
may  have  been  between  ten  and  fitleen. 

VIL  Closing  examination. — The  only  closing  examination  is  that  made  by  the  sub- 
committee of  the  school  in  order  to  assign  the  Franklin  medals,  and  here  the  committee  are 
required  *'  to  inspect  tho  school  records"  to  ascertain  the  standing  of  the  candidates  as  indi- 
cated by  them.  It  is  at  the  variuus  colleges  that  the  scholars  undergo  their  examinations. 
If  they  fail  there  any  diploma  or  certificate  of  scholarship  which  they  might  have  received 
-wonld  bo  but  a  mockery. 

VIII.  Discipline, — *' As  is  the  master  so  is  the  school."  Each  teacher  is  held  responsible 
not  only  for  the  order  but  for  the  proficiency  of  his  classes.  There  can  be  no  order,  no  pro- 
ficiency, unless  the  teacher  is  really  the  master  unless  tho  pupils  are  under  his  control. 
They  perhaps  may  not  know  the  fact,  but  unless  it  exists  there  can  be  no  satisfactory 
progress,  Tho  gentler  the  means  by  which  this  control  is  secured  the  better  for  both  pupil 
uDd  teacher,  lie  is  the  best  teacher  who  produces  the  best  results  with  tho  least  application 
of  force.  But  force  of  some  kind  must  be  in  the  teacher,  or  good  results  cannot  be  produced. 
Some  men  have  a  kind  of  magnetic  force  to  which  a  boy  yields  unconsciously,  and  which  it 
is  impossible  for  him  to  resist.  Others  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  mere  external  force. 
These  men  rarely  become  successful  telchers,  however  talented  or  learned  they  may  be. 

This  account  would  be  incomplete  without  the  addition  of  the  writer's  belief  respecting  all 
preparatory  education.  It  is  not  what  a  boy  learns  at  school  that  makes  the  man,  but  hoio 
no  learns  it.  All  the  knowledge  that  a  faithful  student  acquires  before  arriving  at  manhood 
is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  intellectual  strength  he  bos  gained  and  the  ability  he  has  of 
taking  hold  of  any  work  that  may  present  itself  and  doing  it.  If  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge were  the  chief  object  in  education,  very  useful  as  an  acquaintance  with  the  dead  lan- 
g^uagt^s  is,  indispensable  in  fact  to  the  man  of  letters,  one  might  with  propriety  doubt  the 
expediency  of  spending  so  large  a  portion  of  youth  and  early  manhood  in  the  study.  But 
tho  earnest,  laborious  student  of  language  develops  a  power  which  no  other  training  could 
possibly  give  him,  and  in  comparison  with  which  all  his  acquisitions  of  mero  knowledge 
sink  into  utter  insignificance. 
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NEW  BEDF02D.  XASSACHUSETTS. 

The  school  committee  of  New  Bedford  have  puhlished  a  "  Manual  of  InstruC' 
tioitt  containing  a  graded  course  of  instruction  Jor  the  public  schoois,  with  tLceom- 
panyivg  directions  to  teachers^^*  adopted  December  30,  1867.  The  introduction 
of  17  pages  is  full  of  valuable  suggestions  on  the  fundamental  principles  per- 
taining to  the  instruction  of  youth  and  the  studies  and  discipline  of  schools ; 
but  we  shall  confine  our  extracts  to  the  course  of  study. 

The  public  schools  of  New  Bedford,  where  fully  organized,  are  divided  into 
three  grades,  viz  :  primary,  grammar,  and  high.  The  course  of  study  for  all 
the  grades  is  airanged  to  occupy  13  years.  The  grades  are  divided  into  classed 
corresponding  to  the  number  of  years. 

Of  these  classes  fnur  are  included  in  the  primary  grade,  five  in  the  grammar 
grade,  and  four  in  the  high  grade.  The  classes  in  the  primary  grade  and  part 
of  the  clasE^es  of  the  grammar  grade  will  be  subdivided  into  sections ;  but  no 
class  is  to  have  more  than  two  sections  except  in  castas  of  positive  necessity. 
The  text- books  referred  to  are  Sargent's  readers,  Walton's  arithmetic,  Colton'a 
geographies,  KerPs  grammar,  Lossing's  history  of  the  United  States. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

THIRTUEMTH  CLASS. 

Oral  instruction. — The  human  body,  its  chief  parts  and  their  uses ;  five  senses  ;  commoo 
objects,  their  form,  size,  color,  and  more  observable  properties. 

Reading  and  spelling. — Begun  with  elementary  sounds  and  names  of  letters,  learned  from 
cards  and  blackboard,  and  carried  forward  to  rcadiup^  lessons  as  far  as  the  7Uth  lesson  in  the 
primer ;  word  teaching,  spelling  from  the  reading  lessons,  by  sound  and  by  letter.  Two  or 
more  lessons  each  day. 

Drawing  on  the  slate  ;  straight  and  curved  lines,  first  separately,  then  combined  to  form 
letters ;  simple  geometric  forms,  figures,  objects,  d&c,  from  pictures  or  sketches  by  the 
teacher. 

Vocal  gymnastics,  according  to  the  prescribed  system,  once  every  session,  the  exercises 
to  be  always  very  short. 

Singing  for  a  few  minutes,  at  least  twice  a  day. 

Physical  exercise  for  from  three  to  five  minutes,  twice  at  least  each  session. 

Printing,  the  small  letters,  so  as  to  be  able  to  print  any  easy  monosyllable  that  may  be 

given  out. 

Directions  and  suggestions. 

Oral  instruction, — The  oral  lessons  to  so  young  children  must  bo  very  simple  and  conver- 
sational, beginning  with  the  familiar  objects  that  they  have  been  accustomed  to  at  home,  and 
feel  tm  interest  in ;  such  as  their  toys  and  plays.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  tell  thc^ 
teacher  all  they  know.  One  great  use  of  such  lessons  is  to  develop  the  senses  and  percep- 
tive faculties,  to  lead  to  habits  of  attention  and  observation,  and  train  the  memory  by  asso- 
ciating words  with  things.  The  scholars  should  bo  encouraged  to  bring  to  the  teacher 
objects  for  examination. 

The  senses  willafiord  an  abundant  field  for  interesting  instructions.  Their  offices,  powers, 
and  contrasts,  the  eil'ects  of  their  deprivation,  should  all  be  dwelt  on  and  iliostrated. 

Beading. — ^The  old  rote  method  of  teaching  the  letters  and  primer  will  not  be  tolerated. 
The  little  ones  must  be  taught  in  a  more  intelligent  and  kindly  manner.  The  new  methods 
are  so  perfectly  convenient,  and  may  be  made  so  attractive,  that  only  lazy  timeservers  will 
refuse  to  employ  them. 

Word  teaching  should  be  combined  with  the  spelling  method.  It  will  help  the  srholars 
far  more  rapidiy  on ;  for  a  word  is  just  as  readily  learned  so  as  to  be  called  at  sight  as  a 
letter.  The  oral  exercises  may  in  this  way  be  made  to  help  the  reading  exercises.  1  bus  the 
teacher  may  print  the  names  of  objects  spoken  of  in  the  object  lesson,  on  the  blackboard,  if 
not  too  long  and  difficult,  and  cause  the  sQuolars  to  pronounce  them,  and  associate  the  word 
picture  with  the  vocal  name. 

The  methods  by  which  little  beginners  may  genially  and  intelligently  be  carried  on  £rom 
the  first  lasson  in  the  elements  to  connected  sentences  in  the  primer,  by  means  of  cards,  pic- 
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tares,  blackboard,  letters  on  blocks,  slate  exercises,  &c,  are  too  Tarions  to  be  detailed  in 
this  manaal.  Thej  are  fully  described  in  the  approved  books  on  the  subject,  and  no  pri- 
mary teacher  will  be  considered  fit  to  begin  her  work  until  she  is  so  conversant  with  them  as 
to  be  able  to  employ  them. 

The 'scholars  should  be  taught  how  to  hold  the  pencil  in  printing  on  the  slate,  so  as  not  to 
form  bad  habits ;  and  it  will  be  well  sometimes  to  make  it  a  simultaneous  exercise,  con- 
ducted by  the  teacher  carefully  and  systematically. 

There  should  also  be  systematic  and  simultaneous  exercises  in  drawing,  the  teacher  making 
a  model  on  the  blackboard,  giving  the  pupils  opportunity  to  follow  her  line  by  line. 

In  epelling  by  sound  or  by  letter,  and  in  all  other  vocal  exercises,  special  pains  must  be 
taken  to  secure  accurate  and  distinct  articulation ;  and,  in  the  oral  lessons,  all  remarks  by  the 
scholars  must  be  properly  worded. 

No  exercise  should  be  more  than  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  long ;  no  child  should  be  kept 
sitting  still  with  nothing  to  do.  A  motherlv,  patient,  cheerful,  loving,  sympathizing  spirit 
should  be  the  guardian  genius  of  a  school  of  this  class,  and  thus  the  school-room  be  maae  a 
happy  place. 

The  teachers  of  this  class  will  give  special  attention  to  the  **  general  directions,"  especially 
on  the  point  of  morals,  manners  and  order. 

TWELFTH  CLASS. 

Oral  instruction, — Thirteenth  class  exercises  reviewed,  domestic  animals,  primary  colors, 
dowers  or  trees,  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature. 

Beading  and  apelling, — Exercises  on  blackboard  and  cards  continued  ;  spelling  by  letters 
and  sounds  from  the  reading  book,  and  through  ''second  class  "  in  speller ;  names  and  forms 
of  the  pauses ;  primer  finished,  and  to  the  60th  lesson  in  first  reader ;  exercises  at  least  twice 
a  day. 

Counting,  which  is  not  specially  prescribed  for  the  thirteenth  class,  from  1  to  100 ;  rela- 
tions and  combinations  of  numbers  up  to  10,  all  by  means  of  objects,  blocks,  nuts,  beans,  &c., 
or  the  numeral  frame ;  Roman  numerals. 

Drawing. — Inventive  drawing  may  be  introduced ;  a  certain  number  of  lines  assigned,  at 
first  only  two;  and  the  scholars  encotiraged  to  combine  them  in  as  many  ways  as  possible ; 
set  lessons  in  drawing,  from  elementary  cards  or  models  sketched  by  the  teacher ;  exercises 
twice  a  day,  carefully  supervised  to  secure  right  holding  of  pencil,  right  method,  &c. 

Singing,  morals,  and  manners. 

Vocal  gymnastics  as  in  thirteenth  class. 

Physical  exercises  as  in  thirteenth  class. 

ITrixiji^.— Scftpt  writing  will  now  be  taught. 

Oral  instruction. — Thus  far  the  object  has  been  to  awaken  curiosity  in  the  children  and  lead 
them  to  observe,  without  much  attempt  at  svstem  or  classification.  Now  a  svstem  should 
.commence  that  shall  be  carefully  followed  up  through  the  succeeding  classes.  Objects  are  there- 
fore to  be  classed  under  three  general  heads,  (animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral, )  according  to  the 
three  great  kingdoms  of  nature.  The  teachers  will  remember  that  they  must  cultivate  pre- 
cision and  accuracy  of  statement,  and  perfectly  understand  what  they  attempt  to  explain. 

The  course  to  be  pursued  in  this  connection  is  admirably  detailed  in  some  of  the  manuals 
for  teachers  on  the  subject. 

In  the  lessons  on  domestic  animals  treat  of  their  general  structure,  relative  size,  covering, 
and  what  use  men  make  of  their  covering;  modes  of  defence,  kinds  of  food,  habits,  teeth, 
&,c.,  and  give  anecdotes  illustrative  of  their  intelligence,  sagacity,  cunning,  affections,  &.c. 

Colors  are  to  be  now  taken  up;  and  the  subject  is  of  so  great  practical  importance  that 
the  lessons  must  be  carefully  and  discriminatingly  given.  Everybody  has  to  do  with  colors  in 
8om«  or  other  ways,  and,  because  so  little  instruction  is  usually  given  to  children  on  the 
subject,  very  few  persons  can  accurately  distinguish  shades  of  color  and  appropriately  name 
them.  The  primary  colors  are  red,  blue,  and  yellow.  The  teacher  must  be  sure  to  have  the 
true  prismatic  shades  as  models  and  teach  the  scholars  to  discriminate  accarately.  In  various 
and  constantly  oc(mrrin^  ways  this  subject  may  be  illustrated.  Flowers  may  be  brought 
and  compared,  pieces  oi  cloth,  &.c. 

Reading  and  spelling. — The  scholars  should  be  required  to  hold  their  books  properly, 
tanght  to  point  out  and  explain  title  pagA,  table  of  contents,  leaves,  &c.,  'everything  tlmt 
goes  to  make  up  a  book.  In  preparing  exercises  in  spelling  it  is  very  important  that  the 
scholars  should  near  the  words  first  pronounced  by  the  teacher,  so  that  the  true  pronunciation 
shall  be  the  only  one  to  be  impressed  on  their  minds. 

Numbers  are  now  to  be  begun  upon,  and  the  teachers  should  remember  always  that  the 
relations  of  numbers  are  very  difficult  to  be  comprehended  by  a  child.    Therefore,  let  every 
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step  be  illustrated,  accordingr  to  the  "  couise  of  study,"  in  Tarioua  wajs.  Let  the  scholai's 
apprehensioD  be  frequeutly  tested,  and,  if  he  do  net  understand  the  ksson,  let  the  teacher 
patiently  illustrate  it  again.  The  teachers  are  referred  to  the  elementary  treatises' spoken  of 
for  detailed  suggestions  on  this  head. 

Verses  and  maxims  may  be  taught  to  scholars  of  this  grade,  and  the  exercise  will  form 
both  a  pastime  and  a  source  of  improvement. 

ELEVERTH  CLASS. 

Oral  instruction. — ^Wild  animals;  trees  or  flowers;  lecondary  colors;  divisions  of  time; 
review  of  previous  oral  instruction. 

Reading  and  apelUng. — First  reader  finished  and  reviewed ;  second  reader  to  Slst  lesson ; 
spelling  by  letters  and  sounds  in  reading  lessons,  and  to  31st  page  of  the  speller;  frequent 
exercises  in  speaking  words  at  instant  sight,  from  card^,  blackboard  or  book ;  quaatioiM  on 
the  meaning  of  what  is  read. 

Drawing  and  itrri/in^.— These  exercises  to  be  progressively  continued;  words  selected 
from  the  reading  lessons  to  be  framed  into  other  sentences,  so  as  to  confirm  the  scholars  in  a 
true  idea  of  their  meaning ;  other  simple  exercises  in  composition. 

Singing,  morals  and  manners,  physical  exercises,  vocal  gymnastics,  verses  and  maxims. 

Length  of  time  and  alternation  and  frequency  of  exercises  as  in  previous  class. 

Oral  instruction'. — Only  the  better  known  wild  animals  should  be  treated  of,  such  as  the 
elephant,  camel,  deer,  bear,  tiger,  fox,  rabbit,  owl,  whale,  shark,  alligator.  The  points  to  be 
considered  are  partly  identical  with  what  has  been  taught  about  domestic  animals.  Resem- 
blances and  contrasts  to  domestic  animals  should  be  traced  ;  and  anecdotes  related  as  before. 

Secondary  colors. — ^These  arc  violet,  indigo,  green  and  orange.  The  first  two  are  com> 
posed  of  red  and  blue;  the  third  of  yellow  and  blue,  and  the  last  of  red  and  yellow.  The 
suggestions  on  the  subject  given  in  the  tenth  class  are  applicable  here. 

Trees  and  flovcers, — If  trees  are  treated  of,  such  trees  should  be  selected  as  the  children 
have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  and  of  studying.  The  difierenco  should  be  exemplified 
between  an  oak,  a  maple,  an  elm,  a  pine,  &.c.  Tneir  structure,  method  of  growth,  use  of  the 
bark,  leaves,  roots,  etc.,  should  be  explained.  If  flowers  are  treated  of,  the  common  garden 
or  house  plants  should  be  selected. 

Reading. — Some  words  of  each  reading  lesson  are  prefixed  to  the  lesson,  with  what  profsss 
to  be  definitions  attached.  The  teacherK  of  this  class  and  all  the  primary  classes  must  remem- 
ber that  the  meaning  of  the  defining  word  is  likely  to  be  just  as  mysterious  to  the  scholars  as 
that  of  the  word  defined.  It  is  therefore  an  unintelligent  and  objectionable  course  to  impose 
these  definitions  to  be  learned,  unless  they  have  first  been  themsolres  clearly  explained. 
Even  then,  the  explanation  is  likely  to  be  better  for  the  scholars  than  the  ^ext  book  defi- 
nitioq. 

Spelling. — Let  the  children  spell  common  words,  not  in  the  lesson,  as  an  occasional  exer- 
cise ;  also  their  own  names ;  the  name  of  the  city ;  State ;  days  of  the  week ;  months  of  tiie 
week  ;  months  of  the  year. 

Numbers. — the  children  should  be  taught  to  constmct  their  own  addition  tables  by  the  use 
of  the  slate  and  pencil,  a  great  variety  ot  exercises  being  introduced. 

There  may  also  be  exercises  in  reading  and  writing  Koman  numerals  to  one  hnndred,  for- 
ward, backward  and  irregularly. 

TENTH  CLASS. 

Oral  tfisfrticHon.— General  classification  of  animals ;  qualities,  characteristics  and  use  of 
objects ;  contrasts  of  qualities  in  different  objects ;  tints  and  shades ;  lines  and  angles. 

Reading  and  spelling. — Second  reader  completed  and  reviewed ;  spelling,  by  letters  and 
sounds,  from  the  reading  lessons  and  to  page  45  of  the  speller ;  careful  attention  to  enunciap 
tion,  pronunciation,  Illustrations  and  definitions ;  the  use  of  capitals. 

Drawings  writing, — Progressive  exercises  as  before;  systematic  attention  to  writing  sin»- 
ple  compositions. 

Numbers. — The  tables  completed  and  reviewed ;  numeration  through  four  places ;  simple 
problems  in  mental  and  written  arithmetic,  occasionally ;  exercises  in  ready  reckoning,  and 
in  adding  and  subtracting  series  of  numbers. 

Physical  exercises,  vocal  gymnastics,  singing,  morals  and  manners,  verses  and  maxims. 

The  length  and  alternation  of  recitations  and  exercises  much  tie  same  as  in  previous 
dastes* 
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Oral  instruction. — It  is  desirable,  by  ibis  time, 'that  tbe  scholars  should  be  tang^ht  to  clas- 
sify the  animals  about  which  they  have  learned,  and  liere  is  introduced  the  general  classifi- 
cation into  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  insects  and  reptiles.  The  subject  suggests  its  own  treat- 
ment to  every  active  mind. 

Color. — The  primary  and  secondary  colors  have  beep  treated.  We  now  come  to  the^r  tints 
and  shades.  The  method  of  teaching  will  be  much  as  beibre,  great  care  being  taken  to  dis- 
criminate accurately  in  assignmg  the  appropriate  names  to  samples,  and  arranging  the  sam- 
ples, first  with  reference  to  the  natural  order  of  colors,  secondly  with  reference  to  comple- 
mentary colors.     Harmonies  and  discords  of  color  should  be  pointed  out. 

^ualitieSf  Sfe» — This  introduces  a  very  prolific  field  of  instruction.  Visible  objects  are  infi- 
nitely diversified  both  as  to  number  and  qualities;  and  their  U!*es  are  correspondingly  vari- 
ous. Tbo  teacher  must  select,  not  at  random,  but  so  as  to  combine  the  most  interest  with 
the  most  instruction.  The  manuals  on  object  teaching  give  much  information  as  to  both 
methods  and  materials  for  such  instructiun ;  and  to  them  the  teacher  is  referred  for  details. 

Lines  and  angUa, — The  subject  of  geometry  is  here  introduced.  The  linos  and  linear  fig- 
ures that  the  little  ones  have  been  drawing  hitherto  without  much,  if  any,  system,  are  now 
to  be  scientifically  combined.  Definitions  must  be  made  clear,  concise  and  tnithfhl.  The 
meaning  of  the  terms  straight,  curved,  crooked,  horizontal,  vertical,  oblique,  &c.,  as  applied 
to  lines,  and  acute,  obtuse  and  right,  as  applied  to  angles,  must  be  clearly  impressed  on  the 
scholars'  minds  through  many  illustrations.     The  distinction  between  the  words  vertical  and 

Eorpendicular  must  be  defined  and  illustrated.  A  vertical  line  is  perpendicular  only  to  the 
orizon,  and  cau  have  only  one  direction,  and  that  is  towards  the  seiiith.  A  perpendicular 
line  may  be  either  vertical,  horizontal,  or  oblique.  If  it  form  a  right  angle  with  some  other 
line,  it  is  a  perpendicular  to  that  line. 

It  is  held  by  some  educators  that  the  mind  of  a  child  will  understand  geometry  sooner 
than  it  will  arithmetic.  The  teachers  of  this  class  will  have  an  opportunity  of  putting  this 
to  the  proof. 

Numbers, — In  teaching  the  tables,  let  the  general  direction,  page  16,  be  carefully  observed, 
that  tbeir  truth  is  to  be  demonstrated  (o  the  senses  before  they  are  to  be  imposed  as  tasks. 
Let  the  multiplication  and  division  tables  be  learned  together  and  at  the  same  time,  one  being 
the  converse  of  the  other.  Let  the  scholars  be  exercised  on  tables  that  they  construct  them- 
selves, as  in  class  eleven. 

In  their  drawing  lessons,  in  part,  the  scholars  may  have  exercises  to  practice  on  lines  and 
angles. 

GRAMMAR  GRADE. 

NINTH  CLASS. 

Oral  instruction, — Reviews;  trades,  tools,  and  materials;  articles  eaten  and  worn;  plane 
figures ;  circle  and  its  parts ;  abbreviations. 

Reading  and  spelling, — Third  reader ;  frequent  exercises  in  enunciating  difficult  combina- 
tions of  consonants  ;  spelling  to  page  53  of  the  speller. 

Dramng. — The  exercises  in  this  branch  should  be  in  uniform  progression  from  class  to 
class.  Drawing  cards  should  be  used  as  studies,  adapted  to  the  stage  of  advancement,  or, 
what  is  better,  sketches  by  the  teacher  on  the  blackboard,  so  that  the  scholars  may  first  see 
every  stroke  of  the  crayon  in  their  formation.    Map  drawing. 

ffrittfl^.— Pen  and  ink  will  now  begin  to  be  used ;  see  general  directions  under  the  head 
of  '*  Writing;"  compositions.  ' 

Arithmetic, — ^Written  arithmetic  begun  and  canied  through  division;  numeration  of  deci- 
mals to  be  taught  simultaneously  with  numeration  of  integers ;  in  teaching  the  four  funda- 
mental rules,  decimals  to  be  combined  with  whole  numbers,  the  instruction  to  be  chiefly  oral, 
and  only  to  embrace  the  most  important  particulars ;  in  the  text  book,  what  is  included 
between  page  150  and  page  17)9,  article  238,  to  be  joined  with  what  is  included  between 
page  9  and  page  .56;  omit  articles  50,  61,  62;  omit  all  examples  more  than  enough  to  give 
a  clear  intelligence  of  the  application  of  principles ;  frequent  applications  and  illustrations 
other  than  those  in  the  text  book ;  exercises  in  adding,  subtracting,  multiplying,  and  dividing 
series  of  numbers ;  ready  reckoning. 

Geography. — Primary  geography  to  South  America,  with  map  drawing. 

Singing,  morals,  and  manners ;  vocal  gymnastics ;  physical  exerciser. 

Distribution  of  time, — ^The  aggregate  time  per  week  to  be  given  to  each  study  and  exerctae 
should  be,  in  general,  as  follows :  Oral  instruction,  2  hours ;  reading,  5^  hour ;  spelling,  4 
hoar;  arithmetic,  4^  hours;  geography,  3  hours;  singing,  1  hour;  writing,  \\  hour; 
drawing,  1^  hour ;  composition,  2  hours ;  vocal  and  physical  exercises,  three  or  four  min- 
ates  at  a  time,  several  times  a  day. 
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Trades^  tools,  and  materials. — Such  trades  as  are  coDnected  with  the  absolute  necessities  of 
life  should,  for  evident  reasons,  be  first  considered.  Of  such  are  the  trades  of  the  printer, 
the  carpenter,  the  mason,  the  painter,  the  shoemaker,  the  tailor,  the  milliner,  the  farmer,  the 
uiiller,  tlie  baker,  &c.  Inquiries  maj  be  made  of  idie  children  as  to  the  trades  which  their 
parents  mav  follow,  and  immediate  interest  be  thus  thrown  around  ^he  lessons.  The  names 
and  uses  of  the  most  prominent  tools  employed  by  each  tradesman,  and  the  materials  wrought 
upon,  with  the  articles  to  be  manufactured,  should  be  called  for. 

Arti'les  eaten  and  worn, — This  theme  suggests  for  itself  the  appropriate  method  of  treating 
it.  The  more  common  articles  are  first  to  be  taken  up ;  tticn  the  less  common  and  luxurious. 
Foreign  should  be  carefully  distin^'uished  from  home  products,  and  the  children  should  have 
maps  before  them  to  find  the  places  whence  the  articles  are  brought.  By  this  their  knowl* 
edge  of  geography  will  be  increased  in  an  interesting  way.  The  points  about  the  growth 
and  preparation  for  the  table  of  articles  of  food,  and  processes  of  manufacture  of  articles  of 
apparel ;  the  difierent  kinds  of  food  and  clothing  suited  to  warm  and  cold  climates ;  the  kinds 
of  animals  best  fitted  to  our  own  wants,  for  supplying  food  and  clothing ;  the  articles  raised 
and  manufactured  at  home,  that  are  sold  in  exchange  for  foreign  articles :  these  and  kindred 
topics  should  be  systematically  and  discriminatingly  taught.  The  limits  of  the  different 
topics  may  be  as  follows :  of  food,  different  kinds  of  breadstuffs,  how  grown  and  prepared; 
bntter  and  cheese ;  ordinary  meats ;  condiments — salt,  pepper,  nutmeg,  &,c. ;  sugars  of 
different  kinds,  and  how  made ;  tea,  cofiee,  and  chocolate ;  table  fniits ;  of  apparel,  take  up 
five  articles  each  made  of  wool,  of  cotton,  and  of  silk ;  difference  between  cotton  and  linen ; 
between  common  flannels  and  dressed  woollen  goods;  between  muslin  and  calico;  different 
modes  of  coloring  fabrics ;  what  articles  are  made  from  leather,  and  how  leather  is  manu- 
factured ;  what  articles  are  made  of  hair ;  what  of  fur ;  and  how  hair  and  fur  are  prepared 
for  use. 

Plane  Jigures,  the  circle  and  its  parts. — This  is  geometry  extended  firom  the  tenth  class. 
The  following  figures  should  be  described :  equilateral,  isosceles,  scalene,  and  right-angled 
triangles ;  rectangles ;  the  rhombus  and  the  trapezium ;  the  circle,  circumference,  arc,  diam- 
eter, radius,  chord,  segment,  sector,  semi-circle,  and  quadrant. 

Drawing. — The  attainments  already  made  by  the  scnolars  must  be  ascertained,  the  coixne 
,  previously  pursued  with  them  inquired  into,  and  their  lessons  taken  up  at  the  point  which 
they  have  reached.    Map  drawing  will  be  connected  with  the  lessons  in  geography,  but  can 
in  part  take  the  place  of  other  subjects.  ' 

Arithmetic. — The  scholars  are  now  to  begin  regular  lessons  from  a  text  book ;  and  a  new- 
field  of  exertion  will  open  before  them,  that  demands  some  preliminary  suggestions.  And 
the  first  thing  to  be  said  is  that  the  definitions  that  may  be  encountered  are  to  be  committed 
to  memory,  after  having  been  clearly  explained  and  understood ;  but  the  rules  need  not  be 
committed  to  memory.  If  they  are  required  to  be  memorized,  it  must  be  on  the  gronnd,  not 
that  they  are  methods  by  which  to  perform  operations,  but  only  a  concise  way  of  stating 
those  operations.  The  rule,  therefore,  is  never  to  be  memorized  until  after  the  principle  has 
been  elucidated  and  explained ;  and  in  all  cases,  throughout  all  tlTe  classes  of  every  grade, 
as  a  general  rale,  if  a  scholar  is  able  to  elucidate  and  exemplify  a  principle  that  he  may  be 
taken  up  on,  it  shall  not  be  rated  as  a  defect  that  he  is  not  also  able  to  repeat  the  given  rule. 

Mental  arithmetic,  as  a  text  book  study,  is  not  prescribed  for  thia  class.  But  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  subject,  viz :  the  logical  statement  and  analysis  orally  of  questions  and  problems 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  science,  may  be  judiciously  associated  with  slate 
arithmetic,  from  the  beginning.  ^  The  teacher  may  allow  the  scholars  to  invent  formulce, 
never  forgetting  that  the  chief  object  is  to  teach  correct  reasoning,  rather  than  to  get  correct 
answers. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  course  of  study  for  this  class  that  the  notation  and  numeration  of  deci- 
mals are  to  be  joined  with  the  same  operations  upon  integers.  For  the  mind  of  the  scholar 
can  just  as  readily  embrace  the  idea  of  diminution  by  tenths  and  hundredths  as  of  increase 
by  tens  and  hundreds.    And  there  is  economy  of  time  and  trouble  in  such  a  course. 

Geography. — This  study  is  now  to  be  begun.  Let  the  remarks  tmdor  this  head  in  the 
**  general  directions  "  be  carefully  read  and  applied.  The  subject  should  be  taught  by  topics, 
the  text  book  used  with  great  caution,  and  oral  lessons  always  precede  the  formal  lessons. 
Nothing  bhould  be  required  to  be  memorized  that  is  not  worth  remembering;  and  details, 
comparatively  insignificant,  are  not  to  be  emphasized,  as  if  of  equal  importance  with  great 
general  truths. 

Morals  and  manntrs^  physical  exercises^  vocal  gifmnastics^  singing. — Attention  is  directed 
to  the  remarks  on  these  subjex^ts  already  made  in  other  connections.  No  one  of  them  is  to 
be  neglected  in  any  wise,  but  all  are  to  be  carried  progressively  and  systematically  forward. 

Distribution  trf  time. — The  allotment  of  time  between  the  various  studies  prescribed  for 
this  class  will  be  found  to  vary  from  the  practice  to  which  some  teachers  have  been  accus- 
tomed, and  which  they  may  think  indispensable.  But  it  has  been  graduated  by  a  careful 
comparison  of  the  values  of  the  studies  and  the  corresponding  demands  on  the  teacher's 
time.  It  has  been  altogether  too  customary  to  measure  the  demands  of  a  study  by  the 
amount  of  matter  contained  in  the  text  book,  thus  putting  our  scholars  under  the  volition  of 
the  bookmakers  and  making  the  text  books  our  masters.  But  every  teacher  should  develop 
a  power  to  teach  independently  of  the  text  books,  if  desirable;  and  assurance  is  given  that 
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the  range  of  expectation  and  examination  shall  be  'coincident  with  the  prescribed  limits  of 
study. 

EIGHTH  CLASS. 

Oral  tnflmcftaii.— Eeviews,  rectangular  and  spherical  solids,  kinds  and  properties  of 
matter,  laws  of  motion,  national  and  State  coat  of  arms,  historical  sketches,  Colnmbos, 
King  Philip,  Samuel  Adams,  Patrick  Henry,  Washington,  Franklin. 

Reading  and  speMing, — Intermediate  reader,  text  book  of  history,  with  close  attention  to 
enunciation,  pronunciation,  definitions,  historic  and  other  allasions,  style,  imagery ;  spelling 
to  page  80  in  the  speller  and  review  ;  elements  of  grammar  orally,  parts  of  speech,  and  their 
uses. 

Drawing, — ^Exerciscs  in  connection  with  oral  lessons  on  geometry,  with  map  drawing, 
progressive  practice  in  drawing  from  cards,  representing  animals,  simple  scenes,  &c.,  with 
reference  to  securing  skill  in  sketching  from  nature. 

Writing. 

ArUhmetie, — To  percentage,  poge  171;  perform  addition,  subtraction  and  division  of  frac- 
tions by  reducing  them  to  a  common  denominator  before  performing  the  operations ;  omit 
articles  79  to  105  inclusive;  118,  119,  123,  124,  146,  147,  190,  191,  192;  from  page  145  to 
page  149  inclusive;  articles  206,  210,  211,  212,  241,  242,  243,  248,  249,  250,  251 ;  take  from 
page  56  to  123  in  connection  with  what  is  included  between  articles  238  and  248;  in  other 
words,  combine  the  reduction  of  compound  numbers  with  that  of  whole  numbers,  decimals 
and  common  fractions ;  ready  reckoniug ;  exorcises  in  combining  series  of  numbers. 

Geography, — Finish  primary  geography,  map  drawing. 

Compositions,  declamations  and  recitations. 

Singing,  physical  exercises,  vocal  gymnastics,  as  before. 

Morals  and  manners. 

Division  of  time  much  as  in  previous  class. 

Oral  inttrwtion. — The  reviews  of  oral  conrse  in  previous  classes,  while  general,  should  be 
systematic  and  thorough,  for  much  of  the  subsequent  teaching  throughout  the  grades 
depends  on  principles  supposed  to  have  been  already  mastered.  The  new  geometric  lessons 
may  embrace  the  sphere,  the  cylinder  and  the  cone,  the  prism,  the  pyramid,  the  cube  and 
parallelopiped,  and  will  conclude  the  subject  in  this  grade. 

Tkt  national  flag, — Teach  its  history,  design,  and  significance. 

National  and  State  auUs  of  arms. — Confine  to  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  United  States  and 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  teach  their  form,  design  and  meaning. 

Kinds  and  properties  of  matter. — Define  and  illustrate  the  three  general  classes  of  matter, 
"viz :  solids,  liquios  and  gases,  with  their  essential  properties,  such  a»>  extension,  impenetra- 
bility, gravity,  divisibility,  elasticity,  &.C.  Inertia  should  be  fully  discussed,  and  its  laws 
understood. 

Laws  of  motion, — Attention  should  be  given  mainly  to  the  laws  of  falling  bodies,  to  the 
effects  produced  on  the  motion  of  bodies  acted  on  by  more  than  a  single  force,  to  the  cen- 
tripetal and  centrifugal  forces,  and  to  various  instances  of  resultant  motion  found  in  such 
coses  as  swimming,  nyinff,  sailing  a  boat,  fijing  a  kite,  rowing,  &c. 

Historical  slutches, — ^I'he  personal  as  well  as  public  history  of  many  prominent  characters 
will  be  brought  forward  in  connection  with  various  studies,  such  as  history,  geography,  and 
the  reading  lessons.  But  it  is  desirable  to  select  a  few  of  the  most  noted  representative 
persons  to  whom  reference  is  constantly  occurring  in  literature,  and  familiarize  the  scholars 
'witb  the  leading  events  of  their  lives  and  causes  of  their  prominence.  Of  course  extended 
DOtices  are  not  desirable.  Only  such  points  as  are  likely  to  inhere  in  the  minds  of  the 
scholars  and  lead  them  to  seek  further  information,  such  as  when  and  where  bom,  early 
advantages,  anecdotes  of  personal  history,  traits  worthy  of  imitation,  &c.,  should  be  dwelt 
upon. 

JIfap  drawing, — These  letters  maybe  interesting  and  a  high  measure  of  accnracy  attained, 
by  a  series  of  preliminary  exencises,  such  as,  first,  representation  of  famiiiar  surfaces,  with 
objects  on  them,  such  as  the  school-room  and  play-ground ;  second,  representation  of  moun- 
iaina,  representation  of  rivers,  representation  of  coast  lines ;  third,  representation  of  the 
aphero,  with  meridians,  parallels,  and  circles,  to  lead  to  ease  in  drawing  curved  lines. 

These  exercises  should  be  repeated  until  a  good  degree  of  accnracy  and  rapidity  has  been 
secured. 

A^rithmttie, — It  is  repeated  here,  because  of  the  great  importance  of  the  truth,  that  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  the  path  of  a  scholar  is,  to  acquire  facility  in  the  applications  of  prin- 
ciples learned  to  examples  varied  from  those  given  in  the  text-book.  Examples,  therefore, 
should  constantly  be  given  that  embrace  a  great  variety  of  form  while  involving  the  principle 
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that  is  under  oonsidemtion.  Thus  let  the  scholars  be  tanght  to  forget  fonnnhis  and  Uy  fa  t 
hold  of  principles.  They  ehoald  always  have  credit  for  correct  reasoninfr  even  although  their 
answers  may  be  wrong.  It  is  far  better  to  have  a  wrong  answer  wit^  correct  reasoning, 
than  a  right  answer  with  no  power  to  reason  at  all. 

Oeography, — Let  careful  heed  be  given  to  the  directions  and  suggestions  already  set  forth 
on  this  subject.  Better  to  throw  the  text-book  away  than  to  be  tdavishly  tied  down  to  it. 
Associate  the  history  of  places  with  their  location  on  the  map.  Call  in  the  aid  of  associa- 
tion all  throughout,  by  naming  the  products  and  staple  commodities  of  the  several  States,  as 
well  as  their  history,  their  remarkable  curiosities,  high  mountains,  manufactoriefl,  ^c 

SEVENTH  CLASS. 

Oral  iustruetion. — Metals  and  minerals,  air,  water,  respiration,  circulation,  digestion^ 
national  and  State  governments,  historical  sketches— Lincoln,  Grant,  Sherman,  SheridazL. 

Reading  and  speUimg, — Intermediate  reader,  text-book  of  history,  spelling  to  page  90  and 
review,  grammar  orally,  inflection  of  nouns  and  comparison  of  adjectives. 

Arithnutie. — Operations  in  compound  numbers,  from  page  123  to  page  150,  in  connection 
with  what  is  indudcnl  between  pages  171  and  187,  and  there  close;  review,  ready  reckoning, 
exercises  in  combining  series  of  numbers. 

Gtographif.—Cb\ion*Bf  to  Europe,  map-drawing,  physical  g(H>graphy  connected  with  doa- 
criptive,  special  attention  to  the  commercial  relations  of  one  country  with  another. 

Historf. — ^To  the  Revolution.     • 

Drawing, — Progressive  practice. 

Compositions,  declamations  and  recitations,  singing,  morals,  and  manners. 

Vocal  gymnastics,  physical  exercises 

Distribution  of  time. — Dial  instruction,  2  hours  per  week;  reading,  5  hoars;  speUixig, 
3  hours ;  arithmetic,  4  hours ;  geography,  3  hours ;  singing,  1  hour ;  compositions,  decla- 
mations, and  recitations,  2  hours ;  history,  3  hourd ;  drawing,  1  hour ;  vocal  and  physic^ 
exercises,  1  hour ;  writing,  1  hour. 

Oral  insiruetion. — Let  it  ever  be  remembered  that  if  the  tme  end  of  these  lessons  bo  lost 
sight  of,  the  results  will  be  disappointing  in  the  extreme.  If  the  teacher  consume  the  time 
in  merely  lecturing  the  class,  they  pa>«sively  receiving  what  may  be  said,  they  will  rcmem> 
ber  little  or  nothing.  Every  point  Hbould  be  so  presented  as  to  draw  out  the  scholars'  miods. 
What  they  have  learned  already,  by  observation  or  inquiry,  should  first  be  required.  Then 
the  teacher  should  correct  what  has  been  erroneous  in  their  statements,  and  give  such  iotor- 
mat  ion  a»  they*faave  failed  to  present.  And  in  all  cases  not  only  in  connection  with  the  oral 
lessons,  but  with  the  lessons  in  every  branch,  the  langaago  of  the  scholar  should  be  preferred 
to  the  formal  and  studied  expression  of  the  scientific  treatises.  Every  effort  should  be  made 
to  impwvo  the  language  of  the  child,  but  it  should  be  his  own  language,  and  not  the  lan- 
guage of  another.  n 

Metals  and  minerals. — ^Tho  topics  treated  of  may  follow  this  direction  :  difference  between 
a  metal  and  a  mineral,  precious  metals,  useful  metals,  heaviest,  most  useful,  which  a  fluid, 
object  lessons  on  metals  and  their  compounds,  and  the  more  common  kind  of  minerals. 

Air  and  water. — Trent  of  their  component  elements,  proportion  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in 
the  air,  relation  of  oxygen  to  lite,  to  combustion.     Properties  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen. 

Perform  some  simple  experiments  illustrating  the  pressuie  of  the  air.  Treat  of  the  com- 
mon properties  and  use  of  water,  the  distinction  between  hard  and  soft  water,  ocean  watef. 

In  lessons  on  the  above  subjects,  and  in  future  lessons  on  similar  topics,  it  will  be  veiy 
important  to  illustrate  the  uses  of  woods,  metals,  elements,  &.C.,  in  connection  with  the 
common  things  of  every-day  life.  Then,  gradually,  the  most  of  the  instruments  and 
processes  pertaining  to  household  and  ordinary  busmess  affairs  will  be  passed  in  review. 
Thus,  in  connection  with  the  lesson  on  air,  gases  may  be  spoken  of,  and  the  use  of  carbonic 
acid  iu  charging  soda  fountains,  raising  bread,  &c;  in  treating  of  heat,  combustion  may 
be  spoken  of.  and  the  nature  and  ascent  of  smoke  explained  ;  when  the  uses  of  water  are 
considered,  the  steam  engine  may  be  described  and  explained;  the  difference  between  a  loco- 
motive and  stationary  engine,  between  paddle-wheels  and  propellers,  &c. 

Respiration^  cirenlation^  and  digestion. — The  chief  parts  of  the  body  have  been  already 
learned,  and  if  reviews  of  lessons  given  in  previous  classes  have  been  properly  followed  up, 
the  scholars  are  familiar  with  the  general  stn^cture  of  the  body,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  further 
advances  in  physiology.  Special  attention  will  now  be  given  to  the  organs  of  respiration, 
circuUtiou,  and  digestion ;  and  the  teacher  will  treat  specifically  of  the  stmcture  and  offices 
of  the  lungs  ;  their  capacity,  exercises  for  their  healthy  development ;  respiration ;  obstmcted 
action ;  process  of  purifying  the  blood ;  carbonic  acid  of  tlie  oreath,  how  formed,  its  amount, 
composition,  weight,  and  relation  to  life,  with  illustrative  experiments;  speak  of  burning 
charcoal  in  a  close  room ;  ventilation.    The  teacher  will  tieat  of  the  stracture  and  offices  of 
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die  heart,  together  with  the  arterial  and  venons  systems ;  and  of  the  sfractare  and  offices  of 
the  stomach,  mastication,  the  teeth,  saliva,  digestion,  chrme,  chyle,  nutrition ;  impurities  i 
waste  of  the  system,  how  repaired,  proper  and  improper  food,  eating  too  much,  too  fast,  #00 
often,  late  in  the  evening ;  irregularity  of  meals ;  dyspepsia 

National  and  State  govemmentt. — ^Tfae  national  government  will  be  fullv  considered  at  a 
later  period,  when  the  Constitution  is  the  subject  of  study.  But  it  is  well  at  this  point  to 
review  some  of  Its  leading  features  in  connection  and  comparison  with  those  of  the  State. 
Let  the  latter  be  clearly  presented  and  understood. 

Reading. — ^This  exercise  should  now  begin  to  rise  above  the  plane  of  mere  practice  in  elo- 
cution, definitions,  and  the  study  of  language,  into  that  of  the  simpler  elements  of  rhetoric. 
The  figures  of  speech  that  may  be  found  in  the  reading  lessons  should  sometimes  be  examined 
and  analyzed,  varieties  and  contrasts  of  style  pointed  oift,  and  an  attempt  made  to  beget  an 
interest  in  literature  of  a  pure  and  elevating  kind.  Committing  to  memory  choice  gems  of 
prose  or  poetry  and  reciting  them  is  highly  recommended  for  every  dans  of  the  grammar 
grade. 

Comwositiont. — ^This  essential  branch  of  study  must  be  followed  up  systematically  and 
critically.  Nothing  so  useful  can  supply  its  place.  The  scholar  by  this  time  should  be  able 
to  write  a  letter  in  a  creditable  manner,  the  date,  name  of  the  person  written  to,  name  of 
writer,  all  properly  placed,  the  chirograpby  even  and  well  formed,  the  capitalization  correct, 
and  the  letter  folded,  enclosed,  and  superscribed  neatly  and  correctly.  They  should  have 
acquired  much  facility,  also,  in  writing  impromptu  compositions  on  any  given  subject. 
Formal  and  elaborate  compositions  of  considerable  length  must  not  yet  be  exacted. 

SnTH  CLASS.        • 

Oral  insintetiou, — ^Mechanical  powers ;  electricity  and  magnetism ;  sound ;  light ;  heat ; 
historical  sketches — Alfred,  Elizabeth,  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Napoleon  the  Great,  Jefferson, 
Webster,  Calhoun,  Clay ;  physiology  completed. 

Reading  and  spelling,— Fomih  reader  concluded;  fiflh  reader  to  100th  page;  text-book  of 
history ;  finish  the  speller  and  review. 

Grammar, — To  the  verb. 

Ariihmetic—To  exchange,  230th  page,  and  review;  omit  articles  276,  277,  279,  280,  and 
from  308  to  318 ;  exercises  as  before ;  mental  arithmetic  begun. 

Geography. — To  Africa ;  map-drawing  from  memory. 

Writing, — This  may  be  made  an  exercise  in  book-keeping  with  such  scholars  as  desire  it. 

Hi»torff, — Tn  the  Constitution,  and  review. 

Compositions,  recitations,  declamations,  abstracts  and  written  reviews. 

Morals  and  manners,  singing,  vocal  and  physical  exercises. 

Oral  instruction. — The  mechanical  powers  offer  a  very  interesting  field  for  instruction.  Let 
the  illustrations  be  drawn  from  as  familiar  sources  as  possible,  and  the  scholars  enticed  to 
exercise  their  own  minds  freely ;  treat  of  gravity,  its  relations  to  force  and  motion  ;  also  of 
perpetual  motion,  and  why  it  is  impossible. 

Electricity  and  magmtism. — Illustrate  the  production  of  electricity,  and  properties  of  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion,  by  simple  experiments,  with  a  piece  of  silk,  woollen  cloth,  &c.  Treat  of 
conductors  and  non-conductors,  lightning  and  lightning  conductors,  Franklin's  kite  ;  froi^ev" 
ties  of  the  magnet ;  magnetic  needle,  mariner's  compass,  horseshoe  magnet,  telegraph. 
£xplain  the  latter  fully.  * 

There  are  numberless  simple  experiments  to  illustrate  these  themes — such  as  the  flying 
apart  of  the  hair  when  combed  briskly  in  cold  weather,  the  effects  of  water  in  making  it 
smooth;  the  effects  of  magoetism  as  shown  in  magnetic  toys,  (swimming  fish,  &c.)  The 
experiments  should  be  performed  generally  first,  and  then  the  lesson  drown  from  the  phe- 
nomena exhibited.  What  is  done,  in  this  stage  of  advancement,  is  more  important  than  scien- 
tific theories  on  the  subject. 

Sound. — Illustrate  its  production  by  a  stretched  cord  or  other  vibrating  body.  Treat  of  the 
following  points:  action  of  sound  on  the  ear;  high  and  low  sounds,  how  produced  ;  relation 
of  the  air  to  sound ;  velocity  of  sound ;  tfaander ;  the  human  voice ;  varieties  of  the  human 
voice ;  name  twenty  different  kinds  of  sound ;  echoes ;  whispering  gallery ;  ear  trumpet ; 
iDtisical  instruments ;  bells. 

Light.— Trtfui  of  luminous  bodies;  velocity  of  light;  difference  between  the  light  of  the 
sun  and  that  of  the  moon;  laws  of  reflection ;  mirrora  ;  refraction  ;  (experiment — a  piece  of 
money  in  a  bowl  of  water;)  action  of  the  microscope  and  telescope;  solar  spectrum;  rain- 
bow ;  structure  and  action  of  the  eye;  dangers  to  the  eye  froai  excessive  use,  bad  light,  and 
fine  print;  how  cats  and  other  animaLs  see  in  the  night;  cause  of  color;  twilight. 

Heat. — Explain  and  apply  the  principles  of  the  following  topics  and  illustrate  theui  as  far 
as  practicable:  Sources  of  heat;  seu^sations  of  beat  and  cold;  burning-glasses;  gtmd  and 
poor  conductors ;  clothing;  structure  of  ice-houses ;  contraction  and  expansion ;  putting  tire 
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ou  wheel ;  fire  beUows ;  tbermoineter ;  f^lMi  cracked  by  hot  water;  why  clocks  go  faster  in 
coUl  weather  tbpn  warm ;  how  to  re^ifulate  a  peiidalnm  clock  when  it  gains  or  loses  time; 
freezing  water ;  beat  ab«)orbed  by  change  from  solid  to  Hqnid  state ;  freezing  mixture  of  suit 
and  ice;  cooling  a  heated  room  by  sprinkling  water  on  the  floor;  boiling  water ;  steam  and 
its  force ;  flame,  bow  produced ;  caroon ;  wick  of  candle,  why  not  consumed ;  use  of  glass 
chimuoy  to  a  lamp;  gas  for  lighting  houses;  use  of  blower  in  kindling  a  fire;  action  of  a 
chimney  ;  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  stoves,  as  compared  with  the  old-fashioued  fire- 
places. 

Geography, — Let  thttteachers  be  careful  not  to  fall  into  a  lifeless  routine  method  of  text- 
book cjuestion  and  answer,  but  to  teach  mainly  by  topics,  used  in  various  and  interesting 
ways. 

Arithmetie. — Nothing  has  been  expressly  said  thus  far  in  this  manual  about  the  uee  of  the 
blackboard.  But  the  value  set  on  this  instrumentality  by  the  school  authorities  might  have 
been  gathered  from  the  frequent  directions  involving  its  nve.  It  is  indispensable  to  a  well- 
ordered  school.  There  are  numberless  occasions,  in  connection  with  various  studies,  espe- 
cinUy  w'itb  arithmetic,  when  the  inspiration  and  success  of  the  lesson  depend  on  the  class 
lining  the  room  at  work  on  the  blackboard.  It  is  a  bad  sign  as  to  the  methods  pursued  in  a 
class,  when  the  blackboards  are  wholly  or  mainly  occupied  with  drawings  and  verses,  thus 
indicating  that  they  are  not  valued  and  used  as  helps  to  recitation.  These  remarks  are  appli- 
cable to  all  the  classes  throughout. 

Grammar, — This  is  now  to  be  taken  up  as  a  text-book  study  for  the  first  time.  It  is  not 
desimble  tbat  the  niceties  of  criticism,  which  make  up  the  chief  part  of  the  text-book,  should 
receive  attention;  for  correctness  in  speaking  and  writing  is  acquired  more  from  practice, 
and  the  reading  of  pure,  elegant  models,  than  from  the  knowledge  of  rules,  and  the  i  hief 
part  of  the  time  of  grauiniar  schools  must  be  devoted  to  those  studies  tbat  will  y\M  practical 
miitH.  The  chief  principles  of  construction  and  syntax  are  all  that  are  necessary,  and  it  is 
esiM'cially  enjoined  not  to  waste  time  in  memorializing  the  definitions  and  rules-of  the  text- 
book when  what  they  attempt  to  express  is  really  understood. 

Compositions, — The  scholars  are  now  becoming  old  enough  to  extend  the  range  of  their 
exercises  in  this  important  branch  ;  and  every  practicable  device  must  bo  instituted  to  test 
and  enlarge  their  knowledge  of  language,  through  its  instrumentality. 

FIFTH  CLASS. 

Oral  instruction. — Geology,  meteorology,  astronomy;  historical  sketches;  Demosthenes, 
Socrates,  Julius  Cscsar,  Cicero,  Mohammed,  Peter  the  Great;  Babylon,  Nineveh,  Hercula- 
neum  and  Pompeii,  Rome,  Jerusalem,  Athens. 

Compositions,  declamations,  abstracts,  written  reviews. 

Beading  and  spelling,— Fifth  reader  finished ;  analysis  of  derivative  and  compound  words, 
with  meaning  and  use  of  the  mote  common  prefixes  and  a£Bxes ;  reviews  and  test  exercises 
in  spelling. 

Grammar  completed ;  parsing  from  reading  book. 

Geography  completed  and  reviewed;  physical  geography  specially  considered;  use  of 
globes.  » 

History, — Text-book  completed,  and  reviewed. 

Arithmetic. — ^To  involution,  page  264,  and  review;  include  from  articles  308 to  3J8  inclu- 
sive ;  ratio,  simple  and  compound  proportion,  profit  and  loss,  each  by  analysis  only ;  mental 
arithmetic ;  ready  reckoning ;  exercises  in  combining  series  of  nathbers. 

fVriting, — The  elements  of  book-keeping  embraced  in  this  exercise,  if  desired. 

Singing,  drawing,  vocal  and  physical  exercises,  morals  and  manners. 

0ml  instruction, — Only  the  elements  of  the  sciences  named  under  this  head  are  to  be 
treated  of;  as  for  instance,  a  few  lessons  on  the  geological  formation  of  the  United  States,  and 
especially  of  Massachusetts ;  coal  fields,  mineral  ores ;  fossiliferons  rocks.  A  few  lessons 
on  the  earth  and  its  motions ;  change  of  seasons ;  difference  in  the  length  of  days  and  nights 
at  diiferent  seasons  of  the  year ;  length  of  longest  day  at  the  equator ;  at  the  tropics ;  at  tht; 
polar  circles ;  at  the  po!os ;  tides ;  solar  system ;  the  sun,  its  office,  distance,  magnitude, 
spots;  tho  moon,  its  size,  distance,  different  phases;  eclipses  of  sun  and  moon;  planets: 
their  relative  size,  and  satellites ;  comets ;  fixed  stars.  A  few  lessons  on  winds,  clouds, 
fogs,  dew,  frost,  rain,  snow,  hail,  ice. 

Geography. — The  scholars  should  be  Instructed  in  the  use  of  the  tenestrial  globe  so  as  to 
be  able  to  solve  such  problems  as  these :  to  find  the  length  of  a  degree  of  longitude  at  any 
given  latitude ;  to  find  the  hours  of  sunrise  and  sunset,  and  the  length  of  day  and  night  at  s 
given  place  on  a  given  day ;  to  find  how  long  the  sun  shines  without  setting,  at  any  given 
place  iu  the  north  frigid  zone,  and  how  long  it  is  invisible,  &c. 
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Bat  few^explicit  directioos  are  given  in  relation  to  the  fifth  class,  for  most  of  the  work 
that  they  are  to  accomplish  is  by  way  of  review,  and  attention  to  tbo^e  broader  and  higher 
relations  of  study  which  cannot  be  strictly  defined  and  regulated.  Much  in  the  control  of 
the  studies  of  this  class  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  teachers.  But  enough  has  been 
already  said  tbroaghoat  this  manual  to  imptfrt  clear  conceptions  of  what  should  be  the 
inspirations  of  the  school-room,  and  what  ar^  the  grand  results  to  be  attained. 


This  Manual  closes  at  this  point  for  the  present,  as  the  school  committee  are  not  yet  pre- 
pared to  put  their  views  of  toe  work  of  the  high  school  into  explicit  form. 

The  directions  that  have  been  made,  it  must  be  understood,  are  not  intended  to  limit  and 
hamper  the  teachers.  The  design  is  to  establish  a  uniform  minimum  of  attainments,  so  that 
one  class  may  be  readily  compared  with  any  other  of  the  same  rank,  and  the  teachers  may 
realize  the  existence  of  a  well-understood  system,  that  is  to  organize  all  their  labors.  Beyond 
securing  these  ends,  the  teachers  may  make  the  course  of  study  as  elastic  and  comprehen- 
sive as  may  be  pleasant  and  practicable. 

Every  teacher  should  have  posted  up  in  the  school-room  an  established  order  of  exercises 
for  each  day  in  the  week,  assigning  a  definite  time  for  the  beginning  and  ending  of  each 
exercise,  together  with  the  times  for  and  topics  of  study,  as  well  as  recitations. 

It  is  a  grave  charge  a^^ainst  onr  common  school  system  that  its  rigid  classification  and 
methods  tend  to  repress  all  genius  and  special  aptitude^,  and  reduce  the  scholars  to  a  dead 
level  of  effort  and  culture,  destructive  of  the  best  offices  of  the  miu'l.  It  is  believed  that  the 
modifications  of  the  prevalent  n^othods  introduced  by  this  manual  will  enable  the  teachers 
to  develop  and  foster  to  some  degree  marked  aptitudes  of  mind,  so  that  they  can  indicate  to 
parents  what  occupations  M'ill  bo  the  best  adapted  to  their  children  in  after  life.  This  point 
is  seriously  urged  ou  the  attention  of  the  teachers.  Let  scholars,  moreover,  be  put  forward 
from  class  to  class  as  fast  as  their  attainments  and  capacity  will  justify  it,  none  who  are  fit 
fir  advancement  being  kept  back  because  their  class,  as  a  whole,  do  not  not  keep  pace  with 
them. 

It  may  be  well  to  state,  that  the  superintendent  of  public  schools  in  New 
Bedford,  Rev.  Henry  F.  Harrington,  who  drew  np  the  preceding  course  of  study 
for  the  consideration  of  the  committee,  has  subjected  the  subjects  and  courses 
of  instruction  in  that  class  of  schools,  generally  designated  grammar  schools, 
to  a  searching  criticism  in  an  address  delivered  before  the  State  Teacher's  Asso- 
ciation of  Massachusetts  in  1867,  and  since  publidhcd  with  the  caption  "  Our 
Grammar  Schools  :  Why  do  they  not  furnuh  more  and  better  material  to  our 
High  Schools  V^  The  main  defects  in  this  class  of  schools  he  conceives  to  be 
the  exclusive  attention  paid  to  arithmetic  and  English  grammar,  and  the  memori- 
zing of  useless  facts  in  geography  and  history,  to  the  utter  neglect  of  the  ordi- 
nary phenomena  of  nature,  and  the  labors,  *hc  duties,  and  the  facts  of  every- 
day lite. 

These  are  the  principles  of  physiology,  the  elements  of  natural  sciences,  the  properties 
and  uses  of  matter,  of  air,  water,  light,  heat,  minerals,  metals,  woods,  the  materials  and 
processes  of  the  mechanic  arts,  the  raechanical  powers,  the  uses  of  steam,  the  construction 
of  the  steam-engine  and  the  teles^raph,  the  materials  and  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics,  tlie 
preparation  of  food :  and  moreover,  the  nature,  functions,  and  departments  of  government, 
ia  this  country  of  ours,  in  which  every  boy  who  lives  is,  in  a  few  years,  to  bo  a  free,  voting, 
responsible  citizen.  All  these  topics  that  are  unwrought  with  the  very  lift'  and  soul  of  every 
day's  thouffht  and  action,  shall  our  grammar  schools  ignore  th»Mn,  or  only  take  them  up 
fitfully  ana  imperfectly,  as  the  mere  by-play  of  the  regular  studies  7 

Arithmetic  and  grammar  now  enfjross  most  of  the  working  hours  of  our  schools,  not  so 
much  for  their  intrinsic  value  as  for  the  vicaiious  part  they  are  expected  to  j^crform  in  dis- 
ciplining the  mind.  Tke  mathematics,  being  an  exact  study,  has  the  credit  of  training  the 
reasoning  powers  better  than  any  other  branch,  and  grammar  is  held  in  special  honor,  ou 
the  ground  that  the  study  of  the  structure  of  language  l)«\st  disciplines  the  memory  and  judg- 
lueut.  Now  the  first  thing  to  bo  done  in  order  to  a  fair  estimate  of  the  relative  values  oi 
|rranimar  school  studies,  is  to  dislodge  from  our  minds  every  lingering  prejudice  that  it  is 
ueedful  to  carry  forward  any  vicarious  exercises  of  the  kind.  We  want  to  settle  fairly  and 
(tquarely  down  upon  the  principle  that  the  mind  will  \ivi  discipline  enough  in  view  of  tlio 
various  other  indispensable  demands  upon  the  scholars*  time,  from  any  study  whatever; 
which  is  worthy  the  name  of  a  study,  that  it  systematically  and  thoroughly  pursues. 
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6PEIHGPIELD.  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  public  schools  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  are  classified  as  follows: 

J.  The  high  school  (includiDg  a  new  Latin  preparatory  department)  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  series  of  public  schools. 

2.  Four  grammar  b||ioo1s,  kept  in  different  sections  of  the  city,  viz :  North  Main  street, 
Elm  street,  Armory  Hill,  Central  street,  each  with  a  male  teacher  as  principal.  The  several 
sections  or  classes  in  the  new  grammar  school  buildings  are  respectively  accounted  as  form- 
ing but  one  school,  though  of  different  grades,  all  being  under  the  charge  and  direction  of 
one  principal,   ( 

3.  Prinmry  sUkOols,  comprising  all  the  schools  outside  of  the  fframoiar  school  buildings, 
except  the  mixed  schools,  the  ungraded  school  on  8tate  street,  and  the  truant  school. 

4.  The  mixed  schools,  comprising  the  schools  in  the  outside  sections  or  districts  of  the 
city,  having  no  immediate  connection  with  the  other  schools  by  gradation  or  transfers. 

5.  The  ungraded  school  on  State  street,  specially  designed  for  the  reception  of  such  scholsn 
as  from  any  cause  are  irregular  in  their  attendance. 

6.  The  truant  school,  kept  at  the  city  almshouse,  for  the  reception  of  children  sent  there 
as  a  school  of  reform,  by  tlie  police  court,  for  truancy,  idleness,  vagrancy,  and  other  like 
misdemeanors. 

7.  The  adult  evening  school,  kept  only  during  the  winter  season,  and  exdusirely  for 
adults  who  have  not  had  the  advantages  of  eariy  education. 

The  schools  below  the  high  school  are  divided  into  four  general  groups,  with 
reference  to  the  transfer  of  pupils  and  classes  from  one  grade  to  another.  At 
the  head  of  each  group  is  the  highest  department  of  the  gramn&ar  school  of  that 
division,  the  prilicipal  of  which  has  the  superintending  charge  (subject  to  the 
superiutendeut)  of  all  the  schools  below.  All  transfers  and  promotions  are 
made  during  the  two  closing  weeks  of  the  term  next  preceding  the  term  when 
they  are  to  go  into  effect. 

C0UK8E  OP  STUDIES. 

The  course  of  studies  is  arranged  for  a  series  of  twelve  consecutive  years.  Beginning  with 
tlia  lowest  class  in  the  primary  school. 

FIRST  YBAB. 

Sargent's  Primer  thoroughly  read.  Questions  upon  reading  lessons.  The  words  in  col- 
umns, also  in  reading  lessons,  to  be  spelled  by  letters  and  sounds.  Give  particular  attention 
to  enunciation,  correct  bad  habits,  and  insist  upon  the  use  of  good  English.  Use  tablets  or 
charts.  Use  the  primary  school  slate  No.  I,  and  blackboard  for  printing  small  letters,  capi- 
tals, and  short  words.  Develop  the  idea  of  numbers,  and,  using  real  objects,  as  marbles, 
beans,  or  the  numeral  frame,  count  by  ones  and  twos  to  100.  Punctuation  marks  and  their  use 
partly.  Object  lessons  on  color,  foim,  and  size,  with  illustrations  from  real  objects.  Verses 
and  maxims  repeated.  Singing  for  five  minutes,  also  physical  exercises  for  the  sane  time 
twice  each  session.  Lessons  tor  oral  instruction  drawn  from  Hooker's  Child  Book  of  Com- 
mon Things.  •  f ' 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Sargent's  First  Reader,  thoroughly  read.  Pupils  to  be  questioned  about  reading  lessons, 
and  to  be  encouraged  to  ask  questions  about  it.  The  words  in  columns,  also  in  thelesson,  to 
be  spelled  by  letters  and  sounds.  Syllabication.  Names  and  uses  of  punctuation  marks. 
Printing  and  drawing  on  slate  No.  1,  for  a  part  of  the  year.  Writing  the  Arabic  figures 
and  script  letters  with  slate  No.  2,  commenced.  Oral  lessons  in  geography,  with  the  use  of 
the  globe.  Map  drawing  commenced.  Abbreviations  commenced.  Audition  and  subtrac- 
tion of  small  numbers,  with  practical  examples.  Yeises,  maxims,  singing,  physical  exer- 
cises, and  object  lessons  as  first  year. 

THIBD  YBAR« 

Saiigent's  Second  Reader.  Sargent's  Speller  to  class  6.  Words  horn  leadine  kssons 
to  be  spelled  by  letters  au3  sounds.  Reading  le^isuns  and  the  meaning  of  words  to  oe  talked 
about.  Words  defined.  Abbreviations  completed.  Addition  and  multiplication  tables  learned. 
Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  division,  and  fractions  by  oral  lessons  with  practical 
examples.  Intellectual  arithmetic  commenced.  General  geography  taught  by  the  use  of 
the  globe,  and  the  geography  of  Massachusetts  by  the  use  of  the  map.    Map  drawing, 
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wiiting,  and  drawioff  on  alate  No.  2.  Coanting  forwards  to  100  and  backwards  to  one. 
Notation  to  1,000.  Verses,  maxims,  physical  exercises,  singing,  oral  instruction,  and  object 
lessons  as  previous  years. 

FOURTH  YEAH. 

Third  Reader, — ^Words  from  reading  lessons  spelled  and  defined.  Reading  lessons  dis> 
cnssed.  Speller  (oral  spelling)  to  class  8.  Particular  attention  to  enunciation.  Writing. 
Primary  geography  commen::ed.  Drawing  and  intellectual  arithmetic  continued.  Frequent 
drill  in  aadiBg,  snbtmcting,  multiplying,  and  dividing  to  secure  facU^ty  and  accuracy,  using 
Walton's  tables,  slates,  and  blackboards.  The  principles  of  music  and  singing  taught. 
Gymnastics  for  a  few  minutes  each  session.  Oral  instruction  in  physical  geography.  Object 
lessons,  and  lessons  on  morals  and  manners  through  the  year,  (geography  studied  in  con- 
nection with  articles  of  commerce.  Map  drawing.  Writing  simple  sentences,  narrations, 
&C.,  to  be  continoed  to  seventh  year. 

*  FIFTH  YEAR. 

AntermediaU  Reader. — Words  from  reading  lessons  spelled  and  defined.  Speller  (oral 
spelling)  to  class  11.  Particular  attention  given  to  incorrect  expressions  and  wrong  pro- 
nunciation. Primary  geography  and  intellectual  arithmetic  completed.  Advanced  geogra- 
pby  commenced.  Map  drawing.  Written  arithmetic  to  fractions.  Writing  and  drawing 
continued.  Drill  with  Walton*s  tables.  Music  and  gymnastics  as  fourth  year.  General 
questions  asked  and  investigations  encouraged.  Morals  and  manners.  Oral  instniction  on 
plants,  usinji^  the  Child's  Book  of  Nature,  part  first,  and  other  kindred  works  for  reference, 
also  real  objects. 

SIXTH  YEAR. 

ImiermediaU  Reader,'^'With  discussions  of  words  and  phrases,  spelling  and  defining  as  fifth 
^ear.  Spelling  to  class  14.  Spelling  (vocal  and  by  writing.)  Geography  and  map  draw- 
ing. Written  arithmetic  to  percentage,  with  analysis  of  problems  as  in  mental  aritnmetlc. 
Gymnastics,  writing,  music,  and  drill  with  Walton's  tables.  Morals  and  manners  as  fifth 
year.  Oral  instruction  and  object  lessons  upon  subjects  drawn  from  natural  history.  Books 
of  reference,  the  Child's  Book  of  Naturo,  natural  history,  zoology,  &,c 

SEVENTH  YEAR. 

English  course. 

Fall  tcnR— -Arithmetic,  with  analysis  as  sixth  year,  geography,  English  grammar,  by 
oral  instruction. 

fVinUr  term, — Arithmetic,  geography,  completed,  English  grammar. 

Summer  term. — Arithmetic,  history  of  the  United  States.  English  grammar,  declamation 
daring  the  year. 

Preparatory  department  in  Latin. 

Fall  term, — ^Arithmetic  as  in  English  course,  geoeraph^,  Latin  grammar  or  lessons. 

Winter  term, — Arithmetic,  geography,  completed,  Latin  grammar  and  reader,  or  lessons. 

Summer  term, — Arithmetic,  history  of  the  United  States,  Latin  grammar  and  reader,  or 
lessons. 

Beading  (Fourth  Reader,)  composition,  writing,  music,  spellini^,  gymnastics,  drill  with 
Walton's  tables,  morals  and  manners,  and  oral  instruction  and  object  lessons  upon  subjects 
drawn  from  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry  through  the  year. 

Books  of  reference,  the  Child's  Book  of  Nature,  Science  of  Common  Things. 

EIGHTH   YEAB. 

English  course. 

Fall  tifm, — Arithmetic,  history  of  the  United  States,  Eoclish  grammar. 
.  Winter  term, — Arithmetic,  history  of  the  United  States,  English  grammar,  book-keeping. 
Summer  lerm.— Arithmetic,  history  of  the  United  States,  English  grammar,  geography 
reviewed,  book-keeping. 

Latin  preparatory. 

Fall  Isrm.— Arithmetic  history  of  the  United  States,  Latin  grammar  and  reader. 

IVinUr  term.-— Arithmetic,  history  of  the  United  States,  Latin  grammar  and  reader,  Viri 
Romce. 

Summer  femi.—Arithmetic  history  of  the  United  States,  Latin  grammar  and  Viri  Bomse, 
'writing  Latin  during  the  year. 

heading  (Fourth  Reader,)  speller,  decUmation,  composition,  writing,  music,  gymnastics, 
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drill  with  Walton*6  tables,  morals  and  manners,  and  oral  instrnction  with  object  lessoiu  apon 
subjects  drawn  from  physiology  and  astronomy,  through  the  year. 

Keference,  First  Book  in  Physiology,  Child's  Book  of  Nature,  &o.,  dtc 

NINTH    YEAR. 

English  course. 

Fait  tenn. — Arithmetic  reviewed,  physical  geography,  English  grammar. 
Uinter  term. — Algebra  commenced,  physical  geography  completed,  English  grammar. 
Sttimm^  term.  ^Algebra  continued,  natural  philosophy  commenced,  histclty  of  England 
commenced,  spelling  through  the  year. 

Classical  course. 

Fail  term, — Arithmetic  reviewed,  Latin  grammar,  Nepos  or  Caesar  commenced,  Greek 
grammar  and  lessons,  Roman  history  and  ancient  geography. 

H'tnter  term. — Algebra  commenced,  Latin  grammar,  Nepos  or  Cesar  completed,  Greek 
grammar  and  lessons,  Roman  history  and  ancient  geography. 

.   Summer  term.— Algebra  continued,  Latin  grammar,  Cicero's  orations,  Greek  grammar 
and  Ii'8»ons,  Roman  history  and  ancient  geography,  written  translations  during  the  year. 

Reading,  declamations,  and  composition  every  week  during  the  year. 

TENTH    YEAR.    . 

English  oourse. 

Fall  term,^  Algebra  completed,  geometry  commenced,  natural  philosophy  completed,  his* 
tory  of  England  completed. 

h'inter  term. — Geometry  continued,  chemistry  commenced,  rhetoric  commenced. 

Summer  term. — Geometry  completed,  chemistry  completed,  rhetoric  completed,  Englisfi 
classics,  spelling  and  defining  during  tlie  year. 

Classical  course. 

Fall  term, — Algebra  completed,  geometry  commenced,  Latin  grammar,  Cicero's  orations, 
Greel(  grammar.  Anabasis,  Grecian  and  Roman  history,  ancient  geography. 

JVinttr  term. — Geometry  continued,  Latin  grammar,  Cicero's  orations,  Greek  grammar. 
Anabasis,  Grecian  and  Roman  history. 

Suvimir  ferwi.— Natural  philosophy,  Latin  prosody,  Virgil  (^neid,)  Greek  grnmmar. 
Anabasis,  Grecian  and  Roman  history,  Greek  and  Latin  prose  composltioQ  during  the  year. 

Reading,  declamation,  and  compositiou  during  the  yeiur. 

ELEVENTH  YEAR. 

English  oourse. 

Fall  term, — ^Trigonometry  commenced,  geology  coma&enced,  physiology,  book-keeping, 
English  cUwsics,  French. 

Winter  term. — Trigonometry  completed,  geology  completed,  science  of  government,  men- 
tal philosophy  commenced,  English  classics,  French. 

Classical  course. 

Fall  term. — ^Latin  prosody,  Virgil  (^Eneid,)  Greek  grammar.  Anabasis,  English  grammar, 
Grecian  and  Roman  history. 

fVintcr  term. — Virgil  (Bucolics  and  Georgics,)  Homer's  Iliad,  mathematics  reviewed. 

English  oourse. 

Summer  term. — Surveying  commenced,  mental  philosophy  completed,  botany,  zoology, 
English  classics,  French. 

Classical  course. 

Summer  term, — Virgil  (Goorgics)  finished,  reviews,  Greek  and  Latin  prose  composition 
during  the  year. 
Reading,  declamation,  and  English  composition  during  the  year. 

TWELFTH    YEAR. 

English  course. 

Fall  term, — Surveying  completed,  moral  science  commenced,  astronomy,  French,  arith- 
metic reviewed. 

Jrinter  term. — Alp^ebra  reviewed,  moral  science  completed,  political  economy,  French. 
Summer  /rrm.-  Geometry  reviewed,  political  economy  completed,  reviews. 
Reading,  composition  and  declamation  during  the  year. 
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NEW  HAVEN.  CONNECTICUT. 

Tbe  earliest  notice  of  a  public  school  in  New  Haven  is  found  within  the  first 
year  ^f  the  settlement  of  the  colony,  when  a  committee,  consisting  of  the  pastor 
and  tbe  magistrates,  was  appointed  to  consider  ''  what  yearly  allowance  is  meet 
to  be  given  to  it  out  of  the  common  stock  of  the  town."  The  plan  of  public 
instruction  for  the  town  and  colony  of  New  Haven,  submitted  by  Ilevcrcnd  John 
Davenport,  embraced,  first,  common  schools,  then  grammar  schools,  and  then  a 
college.  In  the  first  school,  under  the  famous  Ezekiel  Gheever.  children  were 
taught  not  only  **  to  read  and  write  and  cast  up  accounts,  but  to  make  some 
entrance  into  the  Latin  tongue."  The  second  grade  was  to  have  "  a  school- 
master to  teach  the  three  languages— Latin,  Grc  jk,  and  Hebrew — ^so  far  as  shall 
be  necessary  to  prepare  them  for  the  college."  The  college  was  *'for  the  edu- 
cation of  youth  in  good  literature,  to  fit  them  for  public  service  in  church  and 
commonwealth."  According  to  the  historical  discourse  delivered  on  the  two- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  the  town,  in  1838,  "  the  introduction 
of  the  common  school  system  was  a  work  of  time  and  of  unwearied  efibrt.  By 
perseverance,  however,  the  benefits  of  education  were  finally  perceived  and 
acknowledged  by  all.  A  school  was  brought  to  every  man's  door ;  the  poor, 
and  even  the  slave,  were  within  reach  of  instruction ;  and  hence,  for  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  of  mature  age,  unable  to  read  the 
English  tongue  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  prodigy." 

Without  attempting  to  trace  the  successive  stages  of  the  development  of  the 
system,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  New  Haven  are 
under  the  special  charge  of  nine  men,  known  as  the  board  of  education,  who 
have  almost  absolute  authority  in  all  that  relates  to  their  management  except  in 
the  levying  of  taxes  and  building  of  school-houses,  which  are  reserved  to  the 
voters  in  district  meeting.  They  select  and  examine  the  teachers,  determine 
the  tezt*books  and  courses  of  study,  fix  the  limits  of  terms  and  vacations,  decide 
upon  salaries,  prescribe  regulations  for  teachers  and  scholars.  As  these  duties 
and  responsibilities  are  very  arduous,  and  as  the  members  of  the  board  arc  not 
paid  for  their  services,  two  salaried  officers  are  appointed  by  the  board,  one  of 
them  entitled  the  superintendent  of  schools,  and  charged  with  the  intellectual 
cares,  the  examination  of  teachers  &nd  scholars,  and  the  general  oversight  of  the 
Bcbool-rooms ;  the  other,  who  is  actually,  but  not  necessarily,  the  clerk  of  the 
district,  having  a  supervision  of  the  material  and  financial  interests  of  the  dis- 
trict. Three  standing  committees  supervise  the  work  of  these  officers  and  pre- 
pare the  business  for  the  consideration  of  the  board,  namely,  a  committee  on 
schools,  a  committee  on  buildings,  and  a  committee  on  finance. 

The  schools  are  organized  on  the  graded  system  ;  the  pupils  are  grouped  in 
different  rooms  and  classes,  according  to  their  ages  and  attainments.  From  50 
to  60  scholars  are  usually  in  charge  of  one  instructor,  and  in  the  largest  buildings 
there  are  12  rooms  and  about  600  scholars,  under  the  supervision  of  a  principal 
and  his  12  assistants.  There  are  six  large  houses  ana  several  smaller  ones, 
conveniently  distributed  in  different  sections  of  the  city.  Several  of  these 
houses  bear  the  names  of  distinguished  men.  One  commemorates  Theophilus 
Eaton,  the  earliest  colonial  governor ;  another  bears  the  name  of  Washington ; 
a  third  is  called  Dixwell,  in  memory  of  one  of  three  judges  of  Charles  I,  who 
were  resident  here  during  part  of  their  exile ;  a  fourth  is  uamed  in  honor  of 
David  Wooster,  a  New  Haven  general  in  the  Revolutionary  army ;  a  filth  bears 
tbe  name  of  Noah  Webster,  the  lexicographer ;  a  sixth,  that  of  Timothy  Dwight, 
tbe  distinguished  president  of  Yule  College;  a  seven  th^-erecied  as  a  school  for 
tbe  Africans— is  designated  the  Lincoln  school,  in  honor  of  the  great  emanci- 
pator ;  the  building  occupied  by  the  high  school  is  called  after  James  Uillhouso, 
cne  of  the  chief  originators  of  the  Connecticut  school  fund ;  and  the  last  is  des- 
ignated the  Skinner  school,  after  a  public-spirited  citizen   and  mayor. 
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Besides  the  regular  grades  of  public  schools,  tbere  are  special  schools,  viz : 
two  primarj  schools,  one  for  neglected  boys,  and  one  for  neglected  girls;  an 
evening  school  for  boys  engaged  in  labor  throngb  the  day;  two  schoolafor 
African  children ;  a  training  school  for  young  teachers ;  besides  the  Uopkins 
Grammar  School,  a  purely  classical  sdhool,  maintained  by  endowment  aad 
tuition  ;  a  German- American  school  supported  by  a  German  society ;  and  the 
whole  system  is  crowned  by  th^  schools  of  higher  instruction  which  are  gronped 
under  the  corporation  of  Yale  College. 

SUBJECTS  AND  COURSE  OP  OTUDY. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  public  schools  of  New  Haven  is  as  follows : 

FIRST  TEAR. 

Atwmge  mge  6  to  7.-*BMdiD|[^  and  spelling,  (First  Reader,)  read  nnmben  to  100,  daily 
exercises  in  enunciation,  prial  on  slate. 

SECOND  TEAR. 

Avtragi  age  7  to  8. — Reading  and  spelling,  (Second  Reader,)  write  and  read  nnmbers  to 
1,000,  %Sb  ^man  numerala  to  J  00,  addition  table,  oral  instruction  in  geograpbjr,  writinf 
script  hand  on  slate,  ponctuation  marks  from  cards. 

TBnn  TEAR. 

A9€rage age  6  to  9. — Reading,  (Third  Reader,)  spelling-book,  page 52,  primary  aridimetie, 
to  pa^fe  00,  the  Roman  notation  finished,  primary  geography  through  the  United  States, 
writing  on  slate. 

FOURTH  TEAR. 

Average  age  9  to  10. — Reading,  (Third  and  Fourth  Reader,)  spelling-book,  page  73, 
primary  arithmetic  finished,  primary  geography  finished,  writing. 

FIFTH  YEAR. 

Average  age  10  to  11. — Reading,  (Fourth  Reader,)  spelling-book,  page  102,  arithmetic,  the 
ground  rules,  reduction,  definitions  and  general  principles,  intermeoiate  geography  to  South 
America,  writing,  composition. 

SIXTH  TEAR. 

Average  age  II  to  12.— Reading,  (Fifth  Reader,)  spellittg^book  finished,  aritlmietic,  eonr 
mon  and  decimal  fractions.  United  States  money,  compound  nnmbers,  intermediate  geograp 
phy  finished,  grammar  to  syntax,  writing,  composition. 

SEVENTH  TEAR. 

Average  age  12  to  1 3.-— Reading,  (Fifth  Reader,)  spelling-book  reviewed,  arithmetic,  pet- 
coutAffe,  ratio,  proportion,  alligation,  geography  reviewed,  grammar  finished,  history,  writing 
or  book-keeping,  composition. 

The  course  of  study  marked  out  for  the  High  School  is  as  follows : 

FIRST  TkAR. 

Summer  term, — Algebra  and  arithmetic,  physical  geography,  English  grammar  with  analy- 
sis, derivation  of  words,  and  construction  of  sentences. 

Fall  term. — Algebra  and  arithmetic,  physical  geography,  grammar,  with  analysis,  &c 

Hunter  term. — Algebra  and  arithmetic,  modern  history,  English  language,  rhetoric  and 
written  exercises. 

Optional  stM^ies.— Latin,  ancient  history,  chroBok)gy,  and  geography. 

ColLaieral  stiM/iej.— During  each  term  ot  the  year,  ai  stated  times,  all  the  pupils  will  hsTS 
exercises  in  elocution,  in  the  form  of  reading,  declamation,  or  recitation,  also  in  ortfacgiaphj, 
penmanship,  drawing,  and  composition,  physiology  taught  by  lectures. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Summer  term, — Geometry,  modem  history,  English  literature,  rhetoric  and  written  exercises. 

Fall  term, — G^eometry,  modern  history,  book-keeping,  business  forms,  Slc 

Winter  terjn.— Oeometry,  American  history,  book-keeping,  commercial  arithmetic,  &c.     ^ 

Optional  sCa^ies.— -Latin,  Greek,  Fianch,  and  (German. 

Collateral  gtudie»» — ^As  in  first  year. 

THIRD  TEAR. 

Summer  term. — ^Trigonometry,  natural  philosophy. 

Fall  term. — Trigonometry,  natural  philosophy,  astronomy. 

IVinter  term: — Household  science,  natural  history.  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.  and  of  Conn. 

Optional  etudies. — Latin,  Greek,  French,  German. 

Collateral  Btudie$. — As  in  first  and  second  years. 
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HOBWICH.  COHNECTICUT. 

The  Free  Academy,  which  ori^aated  in  the  repeated  failure  of  efforts  to 
estahiish  a  Pablie  High  School,  eupported  by  tax  on  the  property  of  the  whole 
community,  is  supported  by  the  income  from  a  fund  contiibnted  by  several 
public-spirited  citizens  of  Norwich.  The  fund,  in  addition  tn  the  amount 
expended  in  grounds,  buildings,  and  equipment,  now  amounts  to  890,000.  The 
building  and  grounds  are  unsurpassed  by  those  of  any  similar  institution  in  the 
country.  Pupils  of  both  sexes  are  admitted,  and  tuition  is  free  to  those  whose 
parents  or  guardians  reside  in  the  Icwn  of  Norwich.  All  others  pay  a  tuition 
fee  of  $30  a  year.    Each  pupil  is  charged  $2  a  term  for  incidental  expenses. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  pass  an  examination  in  spelling  and  defining, 
English  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
The  examination  is  conducted  in  writing,  and  the  candidates,  to  be  successful, 
must  get  an  average  mark  of  seven,  ten  being  the  maximum.  Examinations 
are  held  at  the  beginning  and  close  of  the  summer  vacation. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  PREPARATORY  FOR  COLLEGE 

JUMIOB  CLASS. 

Fall  term. — Harkiies8*8  Latin  Grammar,  Harkness's  Latin  Reader,  Loomis's  Algebra, 
Hooker's  Physiology. 

Winter  term.— HtirkDess's  Latin  Grammar,  Harkness's  Latin  Reader,  Loomis's  Algebra, 
Palmer's  Histoiy  of  England. 

Summer  term, — Harkness's  Latin  Grammar,  Haikness's  Latin  Reader,  Loomis's  Algebra, 
Palmer's  History  of  England. 

SECOND  MIBDLE  CLASS. 

Fall  term, — Harkness's  Latin  Grammar,  Ballicn's  Ciesar,  Loomis's  Geometry,  Hadloy's 
Oieek  Grammar,  Whitou's  Greek  Lessons. 

fVimter  term, — ^Harkness!  Latin  Grammar,  Bullion's  Cmsar,  Loomis's  Geometry,  Hadlcy's 
Greek  Grammar,  Wbiton's  Greek  Lessons. 

5«fiifl»Mr  ttrm, — Harkness's  Latin  Grammar,  Bullion's  Ciesar,  Loomis's  Geometry,  Had- 
ley's  Greek  Grammar,  Whitou's  Greek  Lessons. 

FIBdT  MIDDLE  CLASS. 

Fall  term, — Harkness's  Latin  Grammar,  Hanson's  Latin  Poetry,  (Ovid,)  Hadley's  Greek 
Grammar,  Boise's  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Dr.  Smith's  Smaller  History  of  Rome,  Arnold's 
Latin  Prose  Composition. 

H'inter  term. — Hurkness's  Latin  Grammar,  Hanson's  Latin  Poetry,  (Ovid,)  Hadley's 
Greek  Grammar,  Boise's  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Dr.  Smith's  Smaller  History  of  Rome, 
Arnold's  Latin  Prose  Composition. 

Summer  term, — Harkness's  Latin  Grammar,  Hanson's  Latin  Poetry,  (Virgil,)  Boise's 
Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Dr.  Smith's  Smaller  History  of  Greece. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

Fall  tena.— -Harkness's  Latin  Grammar,  Hanson's  Latin  Poetry,  (Virgil,)  Hadley's  Greek 
Grammar,  Owen's  Homer's  Iliad,  Greek  Prose  Composition. 

Winter  term. — Harkness's  Latin  Grammar,  Hanson's  Cicero,  Hadley's  Greek  Grammar, 
Owen's  Homer's  Iliad,  Greek  Prose  Composition. 

Summer  term. — ^Latin  reviewed,  Greek  reviewed,  mathematics  reviewed. 

GENERAL  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

V 

Fall  term.^Harkness'8  Latin  Grammar,  Harkness's  Latin  Reader,  Loomis's  Algebra, 
Hooker's  Physiology. 

Winter  term.— Harkness's  Latin  Grammar,  Harknees^s  Latin  Reader,  Loomis's  Algebra, 
Palmer's  History  of  England. 
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Summer  ffrm.— Harknesd  s  Latin  Grammar,  Harktiem*-8  Latin  Rekder,  Loomia's  AJgebra, 
Palmer's  History  of  Eogluud. 

SECOND  MIDDLE  CLASS. 

Fall  (erM.— Ilarkness'a  Latin  Grammar,  Bullion's  Caesar,  Loomis's  Geometry,  Fasqnelle's 
French  Course. 

IVintcr  /crm. —Ilarkness's  Latin  Grammwr,  Bullion's  Cicsar,  Loomis's  Geometry,  Fas- 
qucllc's  French  Course. 

Summer  /enn  — Ilarknpsft's  Latin  Grammar,  Bullion's  Caesar,  Loomis's  Geometry,  Fos- 
quello's  French  Course,  i>eFiva8'8  Elementary  French  Reader, 

FIRST  MIDDLE  CLASS. 

Fall  term. — Tlarkness's  Latin  Grammar,  ITanson's  Latin  Poetry,  Loomis's  Tri^onomclrr, 
History  of  Rome,  Ko*'l  and  Chapsal's  French  Grammar,  DeFivaa's  Classic  French  Reader. 

Winter  term  — Ilarkness's  Latin  Grammar,  Hanson's  Latin  Poetry,  Loomis's  Meosnrar 
tion,  &c.,  History  of  Rome,  Noel  and  Chapsal's  French  Grammar,  Charles  thft  Twelfth. 

Summer  term. — Ilarkuesu's  Latin  Grammar,  Hanson's  Latin  Poetr^%  Qaackenbos's  Kan- 
ral  Philosophy,  Uijitory  of  Greece,  Noel  and  Chapsal's  French  Grammar,  Picciola. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

Fall  term. — Alden's  Mental  Philosophy,  Quackenbos's  Natural  Philosophy,  Selections  irom 
the  French  Drama,  Conversations  in  French,  Business  Arithmetic,  BooK-keeping  by  ISingle 
Entry. 

H'tnter  term. — Way  land's  Moral  Philosophy,  Hooker's  Chemistry,  Dnmas's  Vie  do  Napo- 
leon, Conversations  in  French,  Book-keeping  by  Double  Entry,  Practice  in  various  kinds  of 
Business. 

Summer  term. — Alden's  Science  of  Government,  Guyot's  Earth  and  Man,  Gray's  Botanj, 
Selections  from  French  Literature,  Conve^ations  in  French,  Book-keeping  by  Double  Ent^, 
Lecture  on  Commercial  Law,  &c. 

OTHER  STUDIES. 

The  studies  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  scheme  occupy  four  days  of  each  week.  Besidci 
these  branches,  the  following  are  pursued: 

Spelling. — Each  class  has  un  exercise  in  spelling  once  a  week. 

Hhetoric.^-lu  this  department  the  classes  recite  for  the  first  two  years  once  a  week  from  a 
text*book,  and  have  short  exercises  in  composition,  applying  the  principle.?  as  they  learn  thorn. 
During  the  last  two  years,  mure  formal  compositions  are  required  once  in  two  weeks,  and  a 
teacher  spends  an  hour  each  day  in  personal  instruction  iu  this  branch,  meeting  each  pupil 
as  often  as  possible  and  making  such  snggei^tions  as  each  case  seems  to  demand. 

Elocution, — Etich  class  has  an  exercise  in  reading  once  a  week  throughout  the  coonic. 
The  young  ladies  of  the  last  two  classes  also  read  selections  onca  in  two  weeks  before  tie 
whole  school.  The  boys  of  the  first  two  classes  are  brought  together  every  wt»ek  fur  iKvIm- 
mation,  and  each  ono  speaks  once  in  two  weeks  before  the  whole  body  ;  the  boys  of  the  ia<t 
two  classes  declaim  once  in  two  weeks  before  the  whole  school.  They  are  trained  privately 
for  these  exercises  by  a  teacher  who  devotes  an  hour  each  day  to  this  branch. 

Penmanship, — ^Thc  junior  class  has  a  drill  in  penmansuip  once  a  day  during  the  £rst  term, 
and  attcntiou  is  paid  to  the  subject  throughout  the  course 

Fine  arts. — We  have  an  able  insti-uctor  in  this  drparlment  who  gives  lessons  once  a  week. 

English  literature. — ^There  is  a  course  of  reading  extending  through  the  last  twcv  year?, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  givo  the  pupils  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  various  English 
authors.  Clevclan^r's  Compendium  is  the  text-book  used  at  pr&seut.  The  recitations  are 
accompanied  by  familiar  talks  on  various  topics  8ug(ifested  by  the  readings. 

DIPLOMAS  AND  CERTIFICATES. 

No  one  will  receive  a  diploma  as  a  graduate  of  the  institution  Without  completing  satis- 
factorily one  of  the  regular  courses  of  study. 

Certificates  will  be  issued  to  others,  according  to  their  attainments,  when  they  leave  the 
school.  The  entire  course  requires  four  years  for  its  completion,  but  pupils  may  commence 
at  any  stage  for  which  they  are  prepared.  A  course  of  English  studies  tor  one  or  two  years 
will  bo  selected  for  those  who  cannot  attend  longer,  and  a  course  of  three  years^  including 
French  or  Latin,  for  such  us  desire  it. 
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ISTEW  TOBK  CITY. 

The  first  school  of  the  character  now  known  as  a  public  echool,  distinct  from 
schools  supported  by  denominations  for  the  exclusive  education  of  their  poor, 
was  established  in  1802  by  the' "Female  Association  for  the  Relief  or  the 
Poor." 

In  1805  the  "Free  School  Society"  was  incorporated,  of  which  De  Witt 
Clinton  was  president,  and  in  May,  1806,  its  first  school  was  organized  on  the 
plan  then  recently  originated  by  Joseph  Lancaster. 

In  f  808  the  institution  was  enlarged  under  the  name  of  the  "  Free  School 
Society  of  the  City  of  the  New  York,"  and  was  presented  by  the  corporators 
with  a  free  school-house,  and  had  intrusted  to  it  the  education  of  the  children 
of  the  almshouse. 

In  1809  the  first  school  edifice  for  public  schools  was  completed  and  dedicated 
in  an  address  by  De  Witt  Clinton. 

In  1815  the  society  received  the  first  apportionqicnt  from  the  State  fund  for 
the  support  of  common  schools. 

In  1821  a  committee  of  the  society  was  instructed  to  correspond  with  distin- 
guished educators  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  c  f  procuring 
information  on  the  subject  of  schools,  and  especially  of  the  education  of  the 
poor.  In  May  Mr.  Samuel  S.  Seaton  was  employed  as  an  agent  to  visit  the 
families  of  the  poor,  and  make  known  the  advantages  of  the  schools  and  secure 
the  punctual  attendance  of  delinquent  scholars.  Through  his  agency  unity  was 
given  to  all  the  operations  of  the  several  committees  of  the  society. 

In  1825  application  was  made  to  the  legislature,  and  an  act  was  passed  in 
compliance  therewith  changing  the  name  of  the  institution  to  that  of  "  The 
Public  School  Society  of  New  York,"  and  extending  its  powers  so  as  to  embrace 
children  of  every  description,  whether  the  objects  of  gratuitous  education  or 
not,  and  requiring  the  appointment  of  fifty  trustees,  making  the  mayor  and 
recorder  ex  officio  trustees. 

According  to  the  by-laws  of  these  trustees  the  prices  for  tuition  were  fixed  as 
follows  :  "  For  the  alphabet,  spelling,  and  writing  on  slates,  as  far  as  the  third 
class  inclusive,  2b  cents  per  quarter ;  continuance  of  the  above,  with  reading 
and  arithmetical  tables,  or  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  classes,  50  cents  per 
quarter  ;  continuance  of  the  last,  with  writing  on  paper,  arithmetic  and  defini- 
tions, or  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  classes,  100  cents  per  quarter ;  the  pre* 
ceding,  with  grammar,  geography,  the  use  of  maps  and  globes,  book-keeping, 
history,  composition,  mensuration,  astronomy,  &c.,  200  cents  per  quarter.     No 
additional  charge  for  instruction  in  needle- work,  or  for  fuel,  books,  or  stationery." 
In   1828  the  schools  were  placed  upon  the  basis  of  "  common  schools,"  no 
longer  as  a  matter  of  charity,  but  of  right,  and  were  supported  as  a  matter  of 
public  interest  by  a  general  tax.    This  tax  was  one-eighth  of  one  per  cent.,  and 
was  the  first  tax  raised  by  ihe  city  of  New  York  for  the  support  of  common 
schools.     The  memorial  by  which  the  attention  of  the  common  council  princi- 
pally was  called  to  the  subject  was  signed  mainly  by  the  wealthiest  citizens. 
The  subjects  of  instruction  were,  originally,  spelling,  reading,  writing,  and 
•  the  simplest  rudiments  of  arithmetic.    As  late  as  1815,  but  500  children  were 
attending  to  arithmetic ;  and  of  these  208  were  in  addition  and  subtraction,  110 
in  multiplication  and  division,  15  in  the  compound  rules  of  the  four  last,  10  in 
reduction  and  rule  of  three. 

In  1832  a  committee  of  the  society  was  appointed  to  examine  into  the  condi- 
tion of  the  schools  and  propose  modifications  and  improvements.  To  aid  the 
committee  with  the  experience  of  other  cities,  two  or  three  of  their  number  were 
deputed  to  visit  Boston  and  examine  the  school  system  and  schools  of  that  city. 
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In  the  report  for  1833,  Bigoed  by  Peter  Angnstus  Jay,  we  find  there  were 
900  children  reported  as  stadyiog  geography,  207  grammar,  and  143  astronomy 
and  history.  Up  to  this  date  the  schools  had  been  conducted  on  the  monitorial 
system.  As  the  result  of  the  investigations  cf  this  committee,  it  was  decided 
that  the  primary  schools  established  in  all  parts  of  the  city  should  be  kept  by 
female  teachers ;  girls  to  be  admitted  of  any  age  over  four  years,  and  boys  over 
four  and  under  ten.  The  course  of  instruction  in  these  schools  was  to  embrace 
spelling,  easy  reading,  punctuation,  definitions,  writing  on  slates,  the  elements 
of  arithmetic,  geography,  and  conversations  on  '<  common  things."  The  girls 
were  to  be  taught,  in  addition,  plain  sewing.  These  primary  schools  were  to 
bo  taught  in  suitable  *<  hired  rooms."  In  addition  to  the  pnmary  schools,  pri- 
mary departments  for  young  children  of  both  sexes  were  to  be  established  in 
the  basement  rooms  of  the  public  school  buildings,  and  these  departments  were 
to  be  assimilated  more  and  more  to  the  primary  schools. 

The  course  of  instruction  embraced  a  continuation  of  the  branches  commenced 
in  the  primary,  conducting  the  pupils  to  a  competent  knowledge  of  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography,  and,  in  addition,  the  following^rancbes, 
viz :  English  grammar,  composition,  declamation,  book-keeping,  and  the  ele- 
ments of  history,  astronomy,  algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry.  The  commit- 
tee close  their  report  as  follows  : 

Further  changes  will  doubtless  be  demanded  before  the  entire  system  of  public  instruction 
is  completed.  As  part  of  a  perfect  system  the  committee  look  towards  the  establisbmeDt  of 
a  higl^  school  or  seminary  tor  the  higher  branches  of  an  English  education.  This  most, 
however,  in  their  opinion,  be  deferred  until  the  schools  provided  for  in  the  plan  now  submit- 
ted shall  be  in  successful  operation,  or  till  the  public  schools  shall  contain  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  scholars  whose  parents  may  desire  their  transfer  to  such  an  institution. 

In  1836,  owing  to  a  want  of  one  or  more  high  schools  in  the  system,  a  num- 
ber of  scholarships  in  Columbia  College  and  the  University  of  New  York,  with 
their  preparatory  schools,  were  opened  by  those  having  the  management  of 
those  institutions,  for  such  scholars  of  the  public  schools  as  were  advanced  to 
the  limit  of  the  instruction  there  provided. 

In  1841  and  1842  similar  privileges  were  granted  to  the  Rutgers  Female 
Institute  for  girls.  In  1842  provision  was  made  for  a  Board  of  Education,  com- 
posed of  the  school  commissioners  in  the  several  waras,and  under  their  auspices 
a  number  of  nchools  were  organized,  known  as  the  *'  Ward  Public  Schools." 

In  1844  a  plan  of  oral' instruction  in  the  natural  sciences  and  a  system  of 
scientific  exchanges  between  the  schools  was  organized  under  the  auspices  of 
Josiah  Holbrook. 

In  1847,  after  a  protracted  discussion  and  an  expression  in  its  favor  by  a 
direct  vote  of  the  people,  a  Free  Academy  was  established,  with  a  range  of  in- 
struction equal  to  that  of  i;he  first  academies  of  the  State,  and  admission  to  the 
same  confined  to  those  who  had  been  pupils  of  the  public  schools.  In  1866 
the  designation  of  this  institution  was  changed  to  that  of  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York. 

In  1848  evening  schools  were  established  for  such  pupils  as  could  not  attend  the 
public  or  ward  schools,  schools  of  the  character  to  a  limited  degree  having  been 
established  for  apprentices  and  such  as  were  obliged  to  leave  the  day  schools  at 
an  early  age  in  1833. 

In  1853  the  schools  and  property  of  the  Public  School  Society  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  board  of  education,  and  the  society,  after  years  of  faithful,  useful, 
and  disinterested  service  iii  building  up  an  improved  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion, was  abolished,  and  the  great  interest  of  public  education  has  since  rested 
with  the  Board  of  Education,  constituted  in  the  manner  elsewhere  described. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  18th  of  December, 
18G7,  adopted  the  following  course  of  studies  for  the  primary  and  grammar 
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Bchools,  which  was  drawn  np  by  lae  Boperintendents  and  recommended  by  tho 
special  committee  on  studies  and  school  books : 

J  7fi.— COUKSE  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  pnpils  of  the  primary  schools  arc  classified  in  six  grades  : 

SIXTH   ORADB. 

Reading  and  spelling  familiar  words  from  blackboard  and  charts ;  also,  spell- 
ing the  same  words  from  dictation.  The  printed  words  to  be  associated  wirh 
their  meaning  by  conversatioDS  with  the  children  about  them. 

Simple  elementary  sounds  of  letters  for  training  the  organs  of  hearing  and  of 
flpeech. 

Number, — Counting  and  adding  balls  on  numeral  frame  by  ones  to  100,  and 
by  twos  and  threes  to  60 ;  also,  counting  other  objects. 

Arabic  figures,  from  1  to  100,  to  be  read  at  sight. 

Object  lessons. — Simple  forms,  as  square,  oblong,  ring,  ball,  cylinder;  also, 
the  terms  straight,  crooked,  square  corner,  sharp  corner,  blunt  corner,  round 
comer. 

Color. — The  six  principal  colors  by  means  of  cards. 

Common  objects  to  be  shown,  and  their  most  obvious,  parts  and  qualities  to 
be  observed  by  the  children. 

Parts  of  the  human  body  and  of  familiar  animals. 

Each  exercise  to  be  conducted  with  a  view  to  forming  habits  of  attention  and 
careful  observation  through  the  use  of  the  senses. 

Manners  and  morals. — Instruction  to  be  given  in  manners  and  morab,  and 
illnstrated  by  means  of  the  incidents  of  school  and  home. 

N.  B. — ^The  exercises  of  this  grade  should  not  be  continued  upon  tho  same 
subject  longer  than  15  minutes  at  one  time. 

KIFTM  GRADB. 

Reading  from  the  blackboard,  charts,  and  primer.  The  meaning  of  words 
read  to  be  made  plain  by  use  in  short,  familiar  sentences  or  phrases. 

Punctuation. — Names  and  uses  of  the  period  and  question  mark. 

Elementary  sounds  continued ;  the  children  to  recognize  and  make  the  prin- 
cipal vowel  sounds  in  monosyllables. 

Spelling  words  from  the  reading  lessons  ;  also,  other  words  familiar  to  chil- 
dren. 

Number. — Counting  and  adding,  with  and  without  a  numeral  frame,  by  threes, 
fours,  and  fives  to  100 ;  also,  subtracting  twos,  threes,  fours,  and  fives  from 
numbers  below  10. 

Arabic  figures. — Numbers  of  three  figures  (to  999)  to  be  read  at  sight  without 
numeration  ;  also,  to  be  written  on  slates. 

Roman  numbers. — I,  V,  and  X,  with  their  combinations  to  XXXIX. 

Object  lessons. — Add  to  the  sixth  grade,  in  form,  the  triangle,  rhomb,  cube, 
and  the  term  curved;  also,  the  shapes  learned  to  be  recognized  in  common 
objects. 

Color. — The  children  to  point  out  the  six  principal  colors  in  color  cards, 
articles  of  dress,  flowers,  &c. 

Animals. — The  uses  of  familiar  animals  and  of  the  principal  parts  of  the 
human  body. 

Common  objects. — Exercises  to  be  continued  as  in  the  fifth  grade. 

Manners  and  morals. — Instructions  of  the  same  character  as  for  the  sixth  , 
grade- 

N.  13. — The  exercises  of  this  grade  should  not  be  continued  upon  the  same 
Bubject  longer  than  20  minutes  at  one  time* 
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POITRTH  GRADB. 

Reading  in  a  first  reader.  The  children  to  tell  what  they  have  been  reading 
about  in  their  lessons. 

Punctuation. — Names  and  common  nses  of  the  comma,  eemicolon,  period, 
qacstion  mark  and  wonder  mark. 

The  meaning  of  words  to  be  shown  chiefly  by  their  use  in  short  sentences  or 
phrases. 

Elementary  sounds,  with  exercises  in  making  the  sounds  of  letters  in  words 
of  one  syllable,  to  give  flexibility  to  the  vocal  orjxans. 

Spelling  wirds  from  the  reading  lessons,  and  other  words  familiar  to  children. 

Arithmetic, — Numeration  commenced,  reading  and  writing  of  numbers  to  be 
continued  through  six  places,  (100,000.) 

.  Mental  arithmetic. — Adding,  with  and  without  a  numeral  frame,  by  sixes, 
sevens,  eights,  nines,  and  tens  to  100 ;  also,  substracting  twos,  threes,  foorSp 
and  fives  from  numbers  below  20,  and  simple  practical  questions  in  addition. 

Oral  drills  for  mpid  combinations  of  two  numbers,  one  of  which  should  be  lesa 
than  10,  the  other  less  than  100. 

Roman  numbers,  through  I,  V,  X,  L,  and  0,  and  their  combinations  below 
100. 

Ohjett  lessons. — Review  the  fifth  grade,  and,  in  form,  add  circle,  semi-circle, 
crescent,  oval,  rhomboid,  sphere,  hemisphere,  cone,  spiral  and  wave  lines  ;  also, 
position  of  lines,  as  slanting,  horizontal,  vertical. 

Co/^>r.— Add  distinction  of  primary  and  secondary,  also  designate  shades  and 
tints  as  dark  or  light  colors.  . 

Animals — Coverings  of  familiar  animals,  how  thoy  move,  name  sounds  they 
make,  their  food. 

Objects  and  qualities. — ^^Phe  terms  sticky,  slippery,  brittle,  tough,  porons, 
transparent,  opaque  to  be  illustrated. 

Manners  and  morals, — Instruction  for  cultivating  love  to  parents,  kindness, 
obedience,  neatness,  truthfulness,  and  politeness,  to  be  illustrated  by  examples, 
incid,ents,  anecdotes,  &c. 

N.  B. — The  exercises  of  this  grade  should  not  be  continued  upon  the  snmo 
subject  longer  than  25  minutes  at  one  time. 

THIRD   GRADB. 

Beading  in  the  last  half  of  a  first  reader  or  the  first  half  of  a  second  readfcr ; 
the  children  to  tell,  in  their  own  language,  what  they  have  been  reading  about. 

Punctuation.^^ Add  to  the  instruction  of  the  fourth  grade  the  hyphen,  apos- 
trophe, quotation  marks,  and  their  uses. 

The  meaning  of  words  to  be  given  chiefly  by  their  use  in  phrases  or  short 
sentences. 

Elementary  sounds  in  words  of  one  syllable  to  be  given,  and  silent  letters 
mentioned. 

Spelling  words  from  the  reading  lessons  and  other  familiar  words. 

Arithmetic, — ^Numeration  through  nine  places,  also  writing  numbers  through 
100,000,000. 

Addition  on  slates  by  short  examples. 

Mental  arithmetic. — Simple  practical  questions  in  addition  and  subtraction. 

Oral  drills  for  the  rapid  combinations  of  numbers. 

Multiplication  table,  commenced  and  continued  through  6  times  12. 

Roman  numbers. — Their  combination  extended  to  200. 

Object  lessons. — Review  the  fourth  grade,  and,  in  form,  add  parallel  lines, 
perpendicular,  angles,  prisms,  pyramids,  spheroid,  circumference,  and  diameter ; 
also,  simple  forms,  to  be  described  by  the  teacher  and  named  by  the  pupils 
from  the  description. 
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Oomparative  size,  with  the  terms  large  and  8mall»  long  and  short,  thick  and 
thin,  wide  and  narrow,  deep  and  shallow,  tall  and  short. 

Color, — Add  the  common  names  of  the  prominent  shades  and  tints. 

Animals. — Review  lessons  of  the  fourth  grade,  and  add  animals  used  for 
food,  what  their  flesh  is  called,  what  their  yoang  are  called,  wild  and  tame 
animals. 

Qtta/iVtef.-— Illustrate  the  qualities :  elastic,  flexible,  liquid,  solid,  combust- 
ible, absorbent. 

Plants, — Names  of  common  plants,  trees,  and  flowers ;  also,  of  common  fruits 
and  grains. 

Manners  and  morals. — ^Gontinue  the  instructions  of  the  fourth  mde. 

N.  B. — ^Tbe  exercises  of  this  grade  upon  a  single  subject  should  not  exceed 
30  minutes  at  one  time. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

Beading  in  a  second  reader;  the  children  to  tell,  in  their  own  language,  the 
substance  of  the  lesson. 

Punctuation. — Its  uses  in  the  reading  lessons. 

The  meaning  of  words  in  the  lesson  to  be  given  chiefly  by  their  use  in  short 
sentences. 

Elementary  sounds  of  words  in  common  use,  with  exercises  to  correct  indis- 
tinct enunciation. 

Spelling  words  of  the  reading  lesson,  also  other  common  ^ords. 

Slate- writing  and  drawing,  from  copies  on  the  blackboard  or  cards ;  the  smaU 
letters,  and  writing  simple  words  to  be  taught. 

Arithmetic. — Addition  and  subtraclion,  with  practical  examples ;  multiplica- 
tion, with  multipliers  of  one  figure,  from  two  to  nine  inclusive. 

Mental  arithmetic,  in  addition,  subtraction,  and  multiplication,  with  practical 
questions. 

Oral  drills,  for  rapid  combinations  of  numbers. 

Multiplication  table,  completed  through  12  times  12. 

Common  tables. — United  States  money,  time,  liquid,  and  dry  measures,  and 
weight,  (avoirdupois,)  taught  by  illustrations  from  the  pupil's  experiences  in 
their  use. 

Roman  numbers  completed. 

Object  lessons. — Review  the  topics  of  the  third  grade,  and,  in  form,  add  pen- 
tagon, hexagon,  heptagon,  octagon,  arc,  radius ;  also  descriptions  of  forms  and 
objects  by  their  shapes,  to  be  given  by  the  pupils. 

Size. — Measures  from  one  inch  to  one  yard,  with  exercises  in  jodgtng  of 
these  lengths. 

Color. — Exercises  for  harmony. 

Animals. — Their  habits,  and  the  adaptation  of  their  structure  to  their  habits. 

Plants, — Parts  of,  and  their  uses,  kinds  used  for  food,  fruits,  grains,  and  nuts 
used  for  food. 

Qualities. — ^Illustrate  the  qualities :  soluble,  fusible,  fibrous,  pungent,  astrin- 
gent, odorous,  fragrant. 

Occupations. — trades,  tools,  productions,  dec. 

Planners  and  morals. — Improve  opportunities  in  the  daily  exercises  of  the 
Bcbool,  by  conversations  upon  the  subjects  of  the  reading  lessons  and  all  appro- 
,  priate  incidents,  to  inculcate  respectfulness,  obedience  to  parents,  honesty,  and 
truthfulness. 

FIRST  GRADE. 

Beading  in  lessons  of  the  grade  of  the  last  half  of  a  second  reader ;  the  pupils 
to  Btate,'in  their  own  language,  the  substance  of  the  lesson. 
Punctuation  reviewed.       • 
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Tbe  meaning  of  words  to  be  given  dneflj  by  tbeir  nse  in  short  sentences^oial 
or  written. 

Elementary  sonnds,  their  names,  and  application  to  fiinlts  of  pronnneialion. 

Bpeliing,  from  dictation,  words  and  short  fiuniiar  sentences,  orally  and  by 
writing  on  slates. 

Slate-writing  and  drawing  to  be  continued  as  in  the  second  grade;  also  £unil« 
iar  sentences,  to  be  written  from  dictation,  with  capitals,  period,  and  question 
mark  used. 

Artthmetic, — ^Addition  and  subtraction  reviewed ;  multiplication,  with  mnlti- 
pliers  of  four  figures ;  division,  with  divisors  from  1  to  2^;  with  practical  exam- 
pies  in  each  of  the  rules. 

Mental  arithmetic  through  division,  with  practical  questions  in  each  of  the 
rules. 

Oral  drills  for  rapid  combinations  of  numbers. 

Multiplication  taole  reviewed,  and  the 

Division  table  taught  in  connection  with  the  review,  v 

Tablet, — ^TbOse  of  the  second  grade  reviewed,  with  long,  doih,  and  sinfaos 
measures  added ;  also,  a  miscellaneous  table. 

Roman  numbers  reviewed. 

Object  Umom, — Review  tbe  topics  of  the  second  grade,  and  add 

Descriptions  of  objects  by  their  shape,  color,  and  most  obvious  qualities. 

Properties  of  objects,  as  mineral,  vegetable,  animal,  to  be  tai^ht. 

OccupatioM. — Exercises  to  give  the  pupils  habits  of  observing  and  deserilnni 
the  common  productions  and  affairs  of  life. 

Place  and  direction, — The  location  and  direction  of  the  most  prominent 
objects,  and  of  the  principal  places  in  the  d^  and  its  vicinity ;  the  points  of  the 
compass  and  the  use  of  maps. 

Geography. ^^T\x^  definitions  relating  to  the  forms  of  land  and  water,  ftom 
cards  and  outline  maps ;  the  location  of  the  principal  countries  of  the  worid,  by 
means  of  a  globe  and  hemisphere  mane,  and  by  associations  with  their  most 
familiar  animals,  productions,  and  inhabitants. 

Manners  and  morals, — Instruction  by  means  of  school  incidents  and  amc- 
dotes,  so  conducted  as  to  aid  in  tbe  discipline  of  the  school. 

Vocal  music. — Exercises  and  instruction  in  vocal  music  to  be  given  for  aQ  the 
classes  in  school. 

§  77.  In  the  primary  schools  no  lessons  shall  be  ^ven  the  pupils  ta  be 
studied  after  school  hours,  nor  shall  any  text>book  be  twen  from  the  schools. 

§  78.  Promotions  shall  be  made  from  the  primary  to  the  grammar  schools 
semi-annually,  and  not  oftener,  except  by  pennission  of  the  city  superintendent  ; 
and  no  pupil  shall  be  promoted  from  any  primary  school,  unless  examined  in 
the  higbest  grade  of  studies  prescribed  for  primary  schools,  and  found  to  be 
qualified,  by  the  city  superintendent,  or  such  of  his  assistants  as  he  may  desig- 
nate for  that  purpose;  and,  when  so  found  qualified,  such  promotion  shall  he 
immediately  made  by  tbe  nrindpal  of  the  primary  school  Promotions  from  a 
bwer  to  a  higher  dus  shall  in  all  cases  be  made  when,  on  examination,  the  city 
superintendent  or  his  assistants  shall  find  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  such  lower 
class  qualified  for  sudi  promotion,  or  when  it  is  deemed  necessaiy  by  tbe  prin- 
cipal m  the  sdiool. 

(  79.--HEGULAB  COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLJS. 

The  regularly  organized  grammar  schools  embrace  seven  grades,  for  each  of 
which  the  following  course  of  studies  is  prescribed : 

SBVBNTH  GRADB. 

Reading,  of  the  grade  of  a  third  reader,  (first  half,)  with  a  review  of  pone* 
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tastlon,  Boman  numbers,  and  elementary  sounds ;  and  with  exercises  on  the 
ealgect  matter  of  the  lessons. 

Spelling,  from  the  reading  lessons,  with  miscellaneons  words  and  words 
derived  therefrom ;  also,  exercise^in  writing  words  and  short  sentences  fron: 
dictation. 

Definitions,  from  the  reading  lessons,  to  teach  the  meaning  of  the  words, 
with  illustrations  bj  forming  sentences— m  no  c^e  to  be  committed  to  memory 
and  mechanically  recited. 

Mental  arithmetic,  as  far  as  in  written  arithmetic,  to  indude  exercise  in 
the  analysis  of  operations  and  examples^  and  in  rapid  calculation  without 
analysis.  « 

Written  arithmetic,  through  the  simple  rules  and  federal  money,  with  practical 
examples. 

Tables  of  weights,  measures,  &c.,  reviewed,  with  practical  illustrations  and 
simple  applications. 

Geography ;  primary  geography,  including  the  general  outlines,  with  defi- 
nitions, and  illustrations,  by  means  of  the  globe,  of  the  form,  magnitude,  and 
motions  of  the  earth,  zones,  &c. 

Oral  instruction  in  the  qualities  and  uses  of  familiar  objects,  such  as  articles 
of  clothing,  food,  materials  for  building,  &c. 

SIXTH  GSADB. 

Beading,  of  the  grade  of  a  third  reader,  (latter  half,)  with  exercises  as  in  th^ 
seventh  grade. 

Spelling  and  definitions,  from  the  reading  lessons,  with  exercises  in  miscel- 
laneous words  and  sentences,  as  in  the  previous  grade. 

Mental  arithmetic,  as  far  as  in  written  arithmetic,  with  exercises  in  analysis 
calculation. 

Written  arithmetic ;  a  review  of  federal  money,  and  the  simple  operations  of 
common  fractions;  with  practical  applications. 

Tables  of  weights  and  measures,  reviewed  and  applied. 

Geography— outlines  of  North  America,  including  the  United  States  and 
the  West  Indies,  with  the  descriptive  geography  of  those  countries ;  ele  Jientary 
definitions  and  illustrations  continued,  with  the  addition  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tade. 

Oral  instruction—- the  qualities  and  nses  of  familiar  objects  continued;  also 
an  outline  knowledge  of  animals. 

FIFTH   QBADB. 

^  Beading,  of  the  grade  of  a  third  reader,  with  the  exercises  of  the  preceding 
grades,  particular  attention  to  be  given  to  clearness  of  articulation  and  natural- 
ness of  intonations  and  general  style. 

Spelling,  oral  and  written,  as  in  the  preceding  grades. 

Definitions,  as  in  the  preceding  grades,  with  easy  exercises  on  the  prefixes 
and  suffixes  and  their  applications. 

Mental  arithmetic,  as  far  as  in  written  arithmetic,  with  exercises  as  in  the  pre- 
c^iof^  grades ;  also  practice  in  the  application  of  the  arithmetical  tables. 

Written  arithmetic  through  common  fractions,  with  their  simple  practical 
applications,  including,  also,  a  review  of  federal  money,  and  practice  in  the 
simple  rales,  to  seenre  rapidity  and  accuracy.  » 

Geography— outlines  of  South  America  and  Europe,  to  include  the  general 
description  of  the  countries. 

English  grammar  commenced  and  taught  orally ;  to  include  the  analysis  and 
construction  of  very  simple  sentences  and  a  distinction  of  the  parts  of  speech 
found  in  the  same,  but  without  formal  definitions ;  also  exercises  to  correct  com- 
mon errors  in  ^»eech. 
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Oral  instruction  in  the  uses  and  qnalitiea  of  familiar  objects  continaed ;  also 
an  outline  knowledge  of  plants,  witn  their  general  stracture  and  conunon  uses. 

FOURTH  ORAOB. 

Reading,  of  the  grade  of  a  fourth  reader,  (first  half,)  with  the  exercises  of  the 
preceding  grades. 

Spelling  and  definitions,  from  the  reading  lessons,  as  in  the  preceding  grades. 

Mental  arithmetic  as  far  as  in  written  arithmetic,  with  exercises  as  in  the  fifth 
grade. 

Written  arithmetic  through  decimals,  with  practical  applications  in  both  com- 
mon and  decimal  fractions. 

Geography— c^itlines  of  Asia,  Afiica,  and  America,  to  include  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  general  features  of  the  countries ;  the  topics  of  the  preceding  grad» 
to  be  occasionally  reviewed  in  outline. 

English  grammar,  to  be  taught  orally  and  to  include  the  analysis  and  con- 
struction of  simple  sentences,  with  parsing  and  correction  as  in  the  preceding 
grade. 

Oral  instruction  in  the  uses  and  qualities  of  familiar  objects ;  also  an  outline 
knowledge  of  common  minerals. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

Reading,  of  the  grade  of  a  fourth  reader  (latter  half,)  with  particular  attea- 
tion  to  emphasis,  intonations,  and  naturalness  of  expression. 

Spelling  and  definitions,  as  in  the  preceding  grades. 

Mental  arithmetic,  a  review  of  the  preceding  grades,  with  exercises  in  calcu- 
lation and  analysis. 

Written  arithmetic,  through  denominate  numbers  and  fractions,  with  practi- 
cal applications  ;  also  the  n^etric  system  and  tables. 

Geography,  a  full  knowledge  of  North  America  and  its  divisions,  including 
the  United  States  in  detail,  with  descriptive  geography. 

English  grammar,  commenced  with  the  use  of  text-books,  to  include  Uie 
*  analysis,  parsing,  and  construction  of  simple  sentences,  and  with  such  definitions 
only  as  pertain  to  the  parts  of  the  subject  studied. 

History :  the  early  discoveries,  and  the  outlines  of  colonial  history  to  1753. 

Oral  instruction,  the  topics  of  the  preceding  grades  continued  and  reviewed ; 
and,  in  addition,  the  simple  facts  pertaining  to  agricultural  productions. 

SECOND  GRADB. 

Reading*  of  the  grade  of  the  fourth  reader,  continued,  with  exercises,  as  in  die 
preceding  grades. 

Spelling  from  the  readin,*  lessons,  with  exercises  in  writing,  misceHaneeus 
words  and  sentences ;  and  in  the  analysis  and  construction  of  words  aeeordiDg 
to  the  rules  of  spelling. 

Definitions,  from  the  reading  lessons. 

Etymology :  prefixes,  suffixes,  and  easy  Latin,  roots. 

Mental  and  written  arithmetic,  through  percentage,  interest,  and  profit  and 
loss ;  with  a  review  of  the  metric  tabled. 

Geography,  both  local  and  descriptive,  through  South  America  and  Europe. 

English  grammar  continued,  with  the  analysis,  parsing,  and  oonstroction  of 
easy  complex  and  compound  aentences ;  also  writing  short  compoBitions  on  the 
slate,  under  the  inspection  of  the  teacher. 

History  of  the  United  States,  from  1753  to  1789 ;  the  outlines  only  of  the 
revolutionary  war  to  be  taught. 

Oral  instruction  continued  as  in  the  preceding  grades,  with  the  simple  &cts 
pertaining  to  manufactures. 
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P1R8T  GRADE. 

Reading,  spelling  and  definitions,  as  in  the  second  grade. 

Etymology  continued,  with  the  analysis  of  words  and  their  formation  from 
given  roots. 

Mental  and  written  arithmetic,  through  square  root  and  its  simple  applications. 

GeoCTaphy,  oral  and  descriptive,  through  Asia,  Africa,  and  Oceanica,  with  a 
general  review,  and  the  outlines  of  physical  geography. 

English  grammar  continued,  with  analysis,  parsing,  and  construction,  and  the 
correction  of  fake  syntax. 

Composition,  with  practice  in  writing  letters,  and  instruction  as  to  their  fold- 
ing, superscription,  &c 

History  of  the  United  States,  outlines  completed. 

Astronomy,  elementary ;  the  solar  system,  with  an  explanation  of  the  ordi- 
nary phenomena. 

Oral  instruction  continued,  with  the  simple  fects  pertaining  to  commerce ;  also 
with  current  events  of  general  interest  and  importance,  as  recorded  in  the  peri- 
odicals of  the  day. 

Penmanship  shall  be  taught  in  each  grade  of  the  above  course.  Instruction 
in  sewing  may  be  given  to  the  pupils  of  the  female  schools. 

§  80.  The  first  grade  of  the  regular  grammar  school  course  shall  occupy  a 
period  of  one  school  year,  or  more,  as  may  be  necessary ;  the  lower  grades 
shall  each  occupy  at  least  one-half  of  that  period ;  but  pupils  may  be  transferred 
from  class  to  class,  without  change  of  graae,  whenever  it  is  deemed  necessary, 
hy  the  principal  of  the  school. 

Sec.  81.  Every  pupil  passing  a  thorough  examination  in  the  studies  of  the 
regular  grammar  school  course  shall  receive  a  certificate  of  graduation  for  that 
course  which  shall  entitle  to  promotion  to  the  supplementary  course. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSE  OP  STUDIES  FOR  FEMALE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

§  82.  In  addition  to  the  regular  course  of  studies  above  prescribed,  the  fol- 
lowing supplementary  course  may  be  pursued  in  the  female  grammar  schools, 
each  grade  to  occupy  one  year,  or  more^  af«  may  be  necessary : 

SECOND   OBADB. 

English  grammar,  with  analysis  and  composition. 

Ancient  history :  Grecian  and  Roman,  with  a  brief  outline  of  the  history  of 
other  oountires. 

Arithmetic,  completed  and  reviewed. 

Algebra,  (elementary,)  through  simple  equations. 

G^eometry,  elementary  definitions  and  principles,  with  the  most  important 
theorems  pertaining  to  l]nes^  angles,  and  the  equality  of  polygons. 

Natural  philosophy,  through  mechanics. 

Astronomy,  outlines  of  descriptive  completed. 

Physiology  and  hygiene,  simple  essential  outlines. 

FIRST  GRADE. 

English  grammar  and  composition. 

Rhetoric,  with  exercises  in  analysis  and  criticism. 

English  literature,  the  leading  outlines  in  the  dqMurtments  of  poetry  and  the 
drama,  philosophy,  history,  and  fiction. 

Modern  history :  a  brief  general  outline  of  European  history ;  English  and 
Frtoeh  more  in  detail. 

Elementary  algebra,  through  quadratic  equations,  with  simple  problems. 
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Elementary  geometxj,  definitions  and  tbe  leading  theorems  and  problems 
relating  to  plane  figures  demonstrated ;  the  definitions  and  important  facts  per- 
pertaining  to  planes  and  solids  with  demonstration. 

Natural  philosophy,  outlines  completed. 

Astronomy,  with  simple  calculations  and  explanations  of  the  physical  6ets. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COUBSE  FOB  MALE  QBAMMAB  SCHOOLS. 

§  83.  The  following  course  of  studies  may  be  pursued  in  the  male  gram* 
mar  schools,  each  grade  to  occupy  one  year,  or  more,  as  may  be  necessary : 

SECOND  GBADB. 

Reading,  spelllog,  definitions,  and  etymology,  continued  as  in  the  regubi 
course. 
English  grammar,  with  analysis,  parsing,  and  composition. 
Geography  reviewed. 

History  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Astronomy  continoed. 
Arithmetic  completed  and  reviewed. 
Algebra,  (elementary,)  through  quadratic  equations. 
Bookkeeping. 

FIRST  GBADB. 

English  grammar  and  composition. 

Algebra,  through  quadratic  equations. 

Geometry,  outlines  of  plane  and  solid,  with  applications  to  raensuration  and 
practical  plane  trigonometry ;  also,  the  use  of  the  logarithmic  tables. 

Elements  of  natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  and  chemistry. 

Bcience  of  government,  including  a  knowledge  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  State  of  New  York,  with  the  outlines  of  municipal  and 
international  law. 

Bookkeeping. 

Mechanical  and  architectural  drawing. 

§  84.  The  city  superintendent  of  schools,  or  one  of  the  assistant  superin 
tendents,  shall  select,  at  every  examination  of  a  grammar  school,  such  of  tbe 
pupils — ^not  less  than  thirteen  years  of  age^-as  may  be  found  qualified  to  pur- 
sue the  supplementary  course ;  and  additional  pupils,  who  have  not  attended 
any  grammar  school  during  the  year  next  previous,  may  also  be  admitted  to 
the  supplementary  course  by  the  principal  of  the  school.  But  no  class  shall 
be  formed  in  the  supplementary  course  with  less  than  25  pupils,  nor  shall  any 
class  or  pupils  be  continued  in  the  studies  of  this  course  if  the  actual  average 
attendance  of  said  class  or  pupils  for  a  period  of  three  months  be  less  than,  20. 

§  85.  Every  pupil  passing  a  thorough  examination  in  the  studies  pre- 
scribed for  the  supplementary  course  shall  be  entitled  to  a  ftdl  certificate  of  grad- 
uation. 

BBGULATIONS  APPLIGABLB  TO  ALL  GRADES. 

§  86.  The  studies  of  the  several  grades  of  each  course,  shall  be  pursued  in 
the  order  herein  prescribed,  and  without  the  addition  of  any  study  or  studies 
belonging  to  a  higher  grade,  or  to  the  supplementary  course.  Nor  shall  any  of 
the  studies  prescribed  for  the  grade  be  omitted  without  the  permission  of  the 
superintendent 

§  87.  Every  examination  for  promotion  to  a  higher  grade  shall  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  thorough  review  of  all  the  studies  pursued  in  the  grade  from  which 
said  promotion  is  to  be  made. 
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§  88.  No  lesson  shall  be  given  to  a  pupil  to  be  learned  ont  of  scbool  until 
it  shall  have  been  suffidentlj  exnlained  and  illustrated  hy  the  teacher  to  the 
class,  nor  shall  the  lessons  be  sucn  as  to  require  a  period  of  study  each  day,  in 
the  case  of  a  child  of  average  capacity,  longer  than  two  hours.  Exercises  in 
grammatical  analysis  and  parsing,  and  written  and  mental  arithmetic  shall  not 
be  assigned  for  home  study  except  to  pupils  in  the  first  grade  or  the  supple- 
mentary course. 

§  89.  On  the  last  Friday  of  each  month  there  shall  be,  in  every  class  of 
each  course,  a  review,  in  outline,  of  all  the  studies  of  the  previous  month>  at 
which  review-  all  text-books  shall  be  laid  aside  by  teachers  and  pupils. 

§  90.  Exercises  in  vocal  music  and  instruction  in  musical  notation  and 
drawing  may  be  given  in  each  primary  and  grammar  school.  Drawing,  with 
exercises  in  perspective  and  the  delineation  .of  objects,  shall  be  taught  in  the 
grammar  schools  in  the  third,  second,  and  first  grades,  and  in  the  supplementary 
course.  The  city  superintendent  may  also  authorize  the  Latin  language  to  be 
taught  in  any  grammar  school  in  which  the  supplementary'  course  is  pursued ; 
but  the  same  shall  be  taught  only  by  teachers  employed  in  the  schools  to  give 
instruction  in  other  branches  of  study.  The  French  or  German  language  may 
be  pursued  in  CTammar  schools  io  connection  with  the  studies  of  the  second  and 
first  grades  and  the  supplementary  course. 

COUBSE  OF  STUDY  IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  college  of  the  city  of  New  York,  instituted  in  1838,  and  known  as  the 
Free  Academy  till  1866,  is  the  highest  grade  of  the  system  of  public  instruction. 
To  understand  the  relations  of  this  institution  to  the  schools  nelow,  and  to  the 
education  of  the  city,  it  will  be  necessary  to  introduce  several  sections  of  the 
manual  of  the  board  of  education,  the  members  of  which  are  trustees,  adopted 
May,  1867.  The  board  are  authorized  to  make  a  requisition  not  exceeding 
$125,000  in  one  year  on  the  board  of  supervisors  for  the  support  and  gener^ 
expenses  of  the  college,  and  to  appoint  annually  an  executive  committee  of  seven 
members  through  the  chairman  of  the  board. 

TSACHBBS — COLLBGIATB  0PFICBR8. 

§  16.  All  subjects  taught  in  the  college  shall  be  taught  by  the  following 'col- 
legiate officers : 

The  president,  who  shall  ^e  professor  of  moral,  intellectual,  and  political  phi- 
losophy. 

A  professor  of  the  English  language  and  literature. 

A  profiessor  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  and  literatures. 

A  professor  of  the  French  lauguage  and  literature. 

A  professor  of  the  German  language  and  literature. 

A  professor  of  the  Spanish  language  and  literature. 

A  professor  of  history  and  belles-lettres. 

A  professor  of  pure  mathematics. 

A  professor  of  mixed  mathematics. 

A  professor  of  chemistry  and  physics. 

A  professor  of  natural  history  and  physiology. 

A  professor  of  drawing. 

An  adjunct  professor  of  philosophy. 

And  as  many  tutors  as  may  be  from  time  to  time  required.    (Eleven  in  1868.) 

CONDITIONS  AND  MODB  OF  ADMISSION. 

§  22.  No  student  shall  be  admitted  to  the  college  unless  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  next  term  he  shall  be  fourteen  years  of  ag9^  and  have  attended  the 
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common  schoole  for  twelve  months,  and  shall  have  passed  a  good  examination 
in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  English  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  elemen- 
tary book-keeping,  history  of  the  United  States,  and  algebra  through  quadratic 
equations. 

§  23.  No  candidate  shall  be  examined  for  admission  unless  he  shall  pres^at 
to  the  president  of  the  college  a  certificate  in  the  form  prepared  by  the  executiTe 
committee,  signed  by  the  principal  of  the  school  or  schools  of  which  he  has 
been  a  member,  and  specifying  the  age  of  the  candidate,  the  common  schools  of 
this  city  which  he  has  attended,  the  length  of  time  in  each,  and  wh%n.  If  the 
number  qualified  for  admission  shall  be  more  than  can  be  admitted,  the  prefer- 
ence shall  be  given  to  those  who  have  attended  the  common  schools  the  greater 
period. 

§  24.  At  either  of  the  regular  examinations  students  may  be  admitted  to  one 
or  all  the  classes,  to  pursue  the  studies  of  any  one  or  more  departments,  pro- 
vided they  shall  have  attended  the  common  schools  the  requisite  period — ahall 
be  of  the  proper  ag^-Hshall  pass  the  proper  examination  in  the  requisites  for 
admission,  and  an  examination  satisfactory  to  the  faculty,  in  the  previous  stud- 
ies of  the  class  or  departments  to  which  they  are  to  be  admitted. 

§  25.  The  examination  of  candidates  for  admission  shall  take  place  immedi- 
ately after  the  general  examination  in  July,  and  at  such  time  or  times  as  shall 
be  fixed  by  the  executive  committee,  and  shall  continue  at  the  same  hours  until 
concluded.  No  person  shall  be  present  at  the  examination  except  the  instruct- 
ors of  the  college  and  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  other  school  officers. 
Neither  the  names  of  the  candidates,  nor  the  schools  from  which  they  ccMne, 
shall  be  made  known  to  the  instructors  conducting  the  examinations,  but  each 
candidate  shall  be  designated  during  the  examination  by  a  number  given  him  on 
a  card  by  the  president. 

§  26.  The  instructors  conducting  the  examination  shall  make  full  returns  of 
the  same  on  a  scale  of  ten  to  the  faculty,  who,  from  such  returns,  shall  certify 
the  names  of  the  candidates  who  have  passed  the  requisite  good  examination, 
and  also  the  result  of  the  examination  of  each  canaidate,  which  shall,  in  all 
cases,  be  recorded  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose.  The  examinadon 
papers  of  each  student  shall  be  preserved  and  filed. 

§  27.  The  studies  pursued  in  the  college  shall  be  classified  in  the  following 
courses,  which  shall  be  at  the  option  of  the  students,  viz  : 

A  full  course  with  ancient  languages. 

A  full  course  with  modern  languages. 

A  partial  course,  embracing  any  studies  less  than  either  of  the  full  courses. 

The  full  course  of  ancient  languages  shall  comprise  Latin,  Greek,  and,  in  the 
senior  class,  any  one  of  the  three  modern  languages  taught,  at  the  option  of  the 
student. 

The  full  course  of  modem  languages  shall  comprise  French,  German  and 
Spanish ,  the  order  in  which  they  sliall  be  pursued  to  be  according  to  the  order 
prescribed  by  the  board. 

The  partial  course  shall  embrace  any  studies  less  than  either  of  the  Ml 
courses. 

§  28.  The  studies  of  the  classes  shall  be  pursued  under  the  following  arrange- 
ments as  to  the  studies  and  text-books,  subject,  however,  to  such  modificatioaa 
as  in  the  opinion  of  the  faculty  and  the  executive  committee  may  be  required. 
Whenever  the  faculty  shall  deem  any  change  of  the  studies  or  text-books  neees 
sary,  they  shall  recommend  the  same  in  writing  to  the  executive  committee. 
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COURSE. 

INTBODCCTORY  CLASS. 

First  yeu^firit  t«rm. 

LeMoai 
perwedL 

^  Latin,  Harkoesft's  Qraminar,  SUber*0  Reader 5 

Or 

French,  Yannier  and  Robertson 5 

English  lan^age,  principles  of  general  grammar 1 

Elements  ot  physics 2 

Algebra  and  geometry,  Docharty 5 

Anatomy,  Draper 2 

Linear  drawing 2 

Pint  year— leoond  term. 

Latin,  CsBsar 5 

Or, 

French,  Robertson,  Roemer*s  Polyglot  and  Elementary  Readen i 6 

Algebra  and  geometry,  Docharty 5 

Elements  of  cnemistry 2 

Physiology  and  hygiene,  Draper 2 

Linear  drawing. ', 3 

Composition. 

FRESHMAN   CLASS. 

Second  yeai^flrtt  term. 

Latin,  Virgil 3 

Greek,  Sophocles's  Qrammar  and  Silber*s  Progressive  Lessons 2 

Or. 

French,  Otto,  Roemei*s  Polyglot  and  Second  Readers 3 

Spanish,  01  lendorf,  Mor ales's  Reader,  and  Butler's  Phrases 2 

English  etymology  and  philology,  Fowler's  Qrammar 1 

Rhetoric,  Day : 2 

^ncient  history,  Willson 2 

Plane  and  spherical  trigonometry  and  surveying,  Docharty C 

Descriptive  geometry 5 

Oratory  and  composition. 

Second  year— lecond  term. 

Latin,  Virgil 2 

Greek,  as  before,  and  Owen's  Reader *  3 

Or. 

French,  as  before 2 

Spanish,  as  before,  and  Iriarte's  Fables^ 3 

Riietoric,  Day 3 

Mediaeval  history,  Wilson 2 

Analytical  geometry,  mensuration,  navigation,  Docharty 5 

Natural  science.  Draper 1 

Perspective,  shades  and  shadows 4 

Oratory  and  composition. 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

« 

Third  year— first  term. 

Latin,  Cicero , ^..  2 

Greek.  Owen's  Xenophon*s  Anabasis 3 

Or. 

French,  as  before,  and  Noel  and  Chapsal 2 

Spanish,  Ollendoif,  Qnintana's  Lives,  and  Pizarro's  Ph 3 

ICn^lish  synon^s,  Graham 3 

Modem  history,  Wilson 5 

Political  economy,  Wayland 1 

Differential  calculus,  IJocharty 2 

Free-hand  drawing,  course  of  ornament 4 

Physics 2 

Oratory  and  oomposition. 
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/ 


Third  yau^-ieMmd  term. 


Latin,  Sallust 2 

Greek,  Owen's  Cyropedia 3 

Or. 

French,  Moliereand  Bacine 2 

Spanish,  Ollendorff,  Sale's  Qr.,  Moratin  Com. ,  and  Ascargorta 3 

English  literature,  Shaw's  Outlines ^..  3 

Logic,  Coppee 2 

Intellectual  philosophy,  Mahan • 3 

Integral  calculus,  Dpchorty 3 

Natural  science 1 

Architecture  and  study  of  the  antique  and  figure.^ .». .« 4 

Or&tcry  and  composition. 

JUNIOB  CLASS. 

Fourth  year— first  term, 

Latin,  Livy « ••  2 

Greek,  Iliad • 3 

Or, 

Spanish,  Sale's  Gr.,  Don  Quixote^  and  Moratin's  Com... - 3 

German,  Glanbensklee's  Reader  and  Grammar v 2 

English  language,  Fowler .•..••«..••.••... 2 

Moral  philosophy,  Hickok 3 

Analytical  mechanics,  Bartlett 5 

Phynics 2 

Natural  science •••  I 

Original  declamations. 

Fourth  year-  second  tern. 

Latin,  Horace j^ • I 

Greek,  Odyssey 1 

Or, 

German,  as  before J 2 

English  literature,  Shaw 2 

Logic,  Mahan's  Logic 4 

Physics,  Bird's  Elementsc... ^ 2 

Acoustics  and  optics,  Bartlett 3 

Spherical  astronomy,  Bartlett 2 

lecture  on  rhetoric 1 

Original  declamations. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

Fifth  year— first  tehn. 

Latin  or  Greek,  Horace,  Thncydides 1 

French,  German,  or  Spanish 4 

Or. 

German,  Otto,  Drama 5 

Chemistry,  Fownes 4 

Civil  engineering  and  astronomy,  Mahan,  Bartlett 4 

Metaphysics,  Hamilton 2 

Original  declamations. 

Fifth  year— «eeoxid  term. 

Latin  or  Greek,  CEdipus  Tyrannus 9 1 

The  same  modem  language  as  before 4 

Or. 

German*  Oltrogge's  Reader, comedy •.•••...•••..  5 

Chemistry,  Fownes - 4 

Civil  engineering  ^nd  field  fortification,  Mahan 4 

Law  ana  politics,  nat.  and  rev.  religion,  Butler,  Kent ; 2 

Natural  science , t 2 

Original  declamations. 

^ 
CHOICE  OF  STUDIES  TO  BE  MADE  IN  WBITINO. 

§  29.  The  option  of  eacb  student  as  to  the  coarse  of  studies  shall  be  made 
in  writing,  and  registered  and  filed  at  the  college.    It  shall  be  made  by  the 
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parent  or  guardian,  or  shall  be  by  the  parent  or  gnardian  submitted,  in  writing, 
to  the  discretion  of  the  faculty.  Stuaents  pursuing  a  partial  course  will  be 
expected  to  come  to  the  college  for  recitations  and  lectures. 

RECITATIONS  AND  LECTURES. 

$  30.  At  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  the  students  of  the  introductory 
class  shall  be  divided,  as  nearly  as  may  be  practicable,  into  sections  of  thirty- 
five — and  of  the  college  classes,  of  twenty-five  stndents-*-for  the  {mrpose  of 
recitation;  but  no  class  shall  be. organized  with  less  than  twenty  students. 
£aeh  student  shall  have  three  recitations  or  lectures  each  day,  besides  drawing, 
and  also  an  exercise  in  declamation  and  composition  about  once  a  month.  The 
recitations  and  lectures  shall  be  so  arranged  that  the  professors,  while  not  occu- 
pied with  giving  instruction,  may  visit  the  recitation  rooms  of  the  tutors  in  their 
respective  departments,  (which  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  do,)  to  observe  the 
mannev  in  which  instruction  is  given,  and  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
students,  their  progress,  and  attainments.  The  professor  of  moral,  intellectual, 
and  political  philosophy,  shall  give  at  least  one  lecture,  or  hear  one  recitation, 
each  day;  the  professor  of  chemistry,  three;  and  all  the  other  members  of  the 
facalty,  whose  whole  time  ia  devoted  to  the  institution,  and  the  tutors,  four. 
The  studies  of  cognate  departments  shall  be  so  distributed  among  the  professors 
and  tutors  therein  as  to  give  each  full  employment.  If  any  instructor  shall  be 
absent  from  his  post  the  president  shall  direct  another  to  take  his  place  for  the 
time  being. 

TIME  AND  MANNER  OP  EXAMINATIONS. 

I 

§  46.  There  shall  be  two  several  examinations  in  each  year  of  all  the  students 
in  aR  the  studies  pursued  by  them  since  the  last  examination.  The  first  shall 
commence  on  the  first  Monday  in  February,  and  shall  continue  eight  days,  from 
9  a.  in.  to  12  m.,  and  from  1  to  4  p.  m.  each  day.  The  second  shall  commence 
on  the  second  and  third  Monday  of  June,  and  shall  continue  eight  days,  from 
9  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  and  from  2  to  5  p.  m.  each  day.  The  introductory  class  to  be 
then  examined  for  advancement  to  the  freshman  class ;  but  no  one  shall  be 
admitted  to  the  freshman  class  who  will  not  be  15  years  of  age  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  then  next  term  and  is  not  in  other  respects  qualified  accord- 
ing to  the  by-laws.  The  examination  shall  be  public,  and  the  executive  com- 
mittee shall,  by  advertisement  and  invitation,  give  notice  of  the  same,  and  the 
president  of  the  college  shall  Ornish  to  the  executive  committee,  at  least  10 
day^  before  such  examination,  a  statement  of  the  order  of  examination. 

All  the  members  of  each  class  shall  be  examined  at  the  same  time  in  the  same 
study,  by  oral  and  written  questions.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  the  instructors 
to  attend  the  examinations  from  day  to  day. 

DEGREES. 

§  50.  Two  de^ees  shall  be  conferred  on  the  students  graduating  from  the 
college :  that  of  bachelor  of  arts  on  those  who  have  pursued  a  full  course  with 
ancient  languages,  and  that  of  bachelor  of  sciences  on  those  who  have  pursued 
a  flill  course  with  modem  languages.  The  second  collesriate  degrees,  to  wit : 
master  of  arts  and  master  of  sciences,  may  also  be  conferred  on  the  recommenda* 
tion  of  the  faculty. 

CITY  NOBMAL  SCHOOL.  , 

Of  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  normal  school  fbr  female  teachers  no  details 
are  given. 
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CIHCiraATI.  OHIO. 

The  first  effective  school  law  of  Ohio  was  passed  in  1825,  mainly  throagh  the 
efforts  of  Nathan  Guilford.  In  1829  an  independent  organization  was  given  to 
the  public  schools  of  Cincinnati  by  a  special  law  by  which  the  city  council  waa 
directed  to  divide  the  city  into  ten  districts,  and  was  authorized  to  levy  a  special 
tax  for  building  school-houses  in  each,  and  $7,000  annually  in  addition  to 
support  schools.  The  law  also  provided  for  the  election  annually  by  the 
people  of  a  board  of  trustees  whose  main  function  was  to  appoint  a  board  of 
examiners,  the  latter  to  examine  teachers  aim  to  inspect  the  schools  and  report 
on  their  condition.  Owing  to  apathy  on  one  side  and  ill-advised  steps  on  the 
other,  the  first  house  was  not  erected  till  1833,  and  in  1836  the  whole  number 
of  ten  were  completed  at  an  expense  of  $96,159  44.  The  schools  at  that  date 
were  organized  under  ten  male  principals  at  a  salary  of  $500  each,  and  ten 
male  assistants  at  a  salary  of  $300.  There  were  also  ten  female  principals  of 
the  girls'  schools  at  $250  each,  with  a  female  assistant  in  each  school  at  1200 
per  annum. 

In  1836  the  trustees  of  the  Woodward  High  School  (an  incorporated  aca- 
demic institution)  voted  to  receive  the  boys  from  the  common  schools  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  school  board.  In  the  same  year  the  teachers  of  the 
public  schools  formed  a  **  faculty  association ''  to  compare  views  and  improTO 
the  schools.  In  1837  the  school  board  was  made  to  consist  of  two  memboa  for 
each  ward,  and  in  1839  provision  was  made  for  instructing  orphan  childrea  in 
their  institutions. 

In  1840,  after  much  agitation  of  the  subject,  a  German  department  was 
established  in  the  public  school  of  a  certain  district,  where  pupils  of  German 
parentage  were  taught  the  German  language  in  addition  to  the  other  studies; 
and  thus  that  class  of  the  population  was  drawn  into  the  public  schools,  instead 
of  schools  restricted  to  their  own  nationality.  Gradually  the  system  has  been 
perfected  until  this  department  is  now  divided  into  two  grades.  The  janior 
grade  comprises  all  who  are  in  the  primary  grades  in  English,  and  are  under  the 
joint  charge  of  an  English,  and  German  teacher  who  usually  occupy  adjoinioi; 
rooms  and  exchange  places  each  day.  In  the  senior  grade  are  classed  all  pupils 
belonging  to  the  higner  grades  in  English,  and  these  attend  each  day  in  the 
German  teacher's  room,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  time  are  in  the  English  depart- 
ment. 

In  1840  a  report  prepared  by  that  veteran  teacher  Albert  Picket,  and  James 
H.  Perkins  set  forth  a  graduated  course  of  studies,  but  it  was  not  reduced  to 
practice  till  many  years  afterward. 

In  1842  night  schools  were  opened  and  were  sustained  for  many  years  for 
four  months  in  the  year  until  1857,  but  the  irregularity  of  attendance  greatly 
impaired  their  usefulness. 

In  1844  vocal  music  was  made  part  of  the  instruction  of  pupils  of  the  high- 
est grade,  and  two  teachers  were  employed  in  this  service,  which  has  been 
since  extended  to  all  the  schools.  , 

In  1845  a  central  high  school  was  proposed;  and  in  1846  the  school  board 
was  authorized  to  establish  additional  grades  of  schools  and  to  contract  with 
any  persons  or  institutions  '*in  relation  to  any  funds  for  school  purposes  that 
might  be  at  their  disposal."  In  1847  a  central  high  school  was  established ; 
and  in  1851  a  union  with  the  trustees  of  the  Hughes  and  Woodward  funds 
(amounting  to  $300,000)  was  effected  by  which  two  high  schools,  bearing 
respectively  the  names  of  their  liberal  benefactors,  were  established  under  a 
*' union  board  of  high  schools''  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  the  Central  High 
School  being  merged  in  the  Hughes  High  School. 

In  1849  the  legislature  authorized  the  establishment  of  separate  schoob  for 
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colored  pupils,  which,  hj  subs^nent  acts,  are  placed  under  the  ezclusive  man- 
agement of  the  colored  population. 

In  1850  the  election  by  the  people. of  a  superintendent  was  authonzed,  and 
Nathan  Guilford  was  elected  to  the  office.  In  1853  the  appointment  was  given 
to  the  school  board,  and  the  two  members  of  the  board  for  each  ward  were 
elected  alternately  each  year. 

In  1854  a  new  class  of  schools,  called  intermediate,  were  instituted,  composed 
of  the  pupils  of  the  two  upper  grades  of  the  district  schools,  (these  schools 
being  divided  into  six  grades,)  thus  relieving  the  grades  below  and  secunng  for 
all  the  pupils  more  attention.  Pupils  pass  from  these  intermediate  schools  to  the 
hish  schools. 

In  1857  a  regular  normal  school  was  instituted,  and  the  expectations  of  its 
friends  were  fully  realized,  but  for  reasons  not  assigned  it  was  discontinued  in 
1860.  The  necessity  of  some  special  means  of  training  teachers,  even  of  those 
who  had  already  received  appointments,  led  in  1866  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Teachers'  Normal  Institute,  to  be  held  during  the  first  half  of  the  school  year 
on  Saturdays,  at  which  the  teachers  are  required  to  attend  and  receive  instruc- 
tion in  methods  of  teaching  and  school  management. 

In  1854  a  city  library  in  connection  with  the  public  schools  was  begun  under 
the  general  school  library  law  of  the  State,  which,  after  a  suspension  of  several 
years  was  revived  in  respect  to  certain  cities,  the  rate  of  taxation  being  limited 
to  one-tenth  of  a  mill.  In  1867  there  were  20,000  volumes  in  the  library ;  and 
with  a  yearly  income  of  at  least  $13,500  this  library  will  soon  become  an 
important  addition  to  the  means  of  popular  education  in  the  city. 


COCESE  OF  STUDY  IN  INTERMEDIATE  AND  DISTRICT  SCHOOLS. 

Th6  clasBificadon  and  course  of  stndj  shall  be  equal  and  uniform  throughout  the  schools, 
and'for  that  purpose  every  district  school  shall  be  divided  into  six  grades,  to  be  designated 
by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  £,  and  F;  and  the  intermediate  schools  into  two  grades,  to  be 
designated  by  the  letters  A  and  B. 

The  grades  are  arranged  to  correspond  to  the  first  seven  years  of  school  attendance. 
Bach  grade,  male  and  female,  may  be  divided  into  as  many  sections  as  the  number  of 
pupils  in  the  nade  shall  warrant.  The  sections  in  each,  ftom  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  shall 
be  divided  and  numbered  according  to  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  grade.  No  teacher 
in  any  of  the  regularly  organized  schools  snail  have  more  than  two  sections  under  his  or  her 
charge  to  instruct  in  all  their  studies,  unless  the  school  is  so  small  it  cannot  be  otherwise 
azranffed. 

Jt  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  principals  of  the 
schools,  to  enforce  the  following  classification  uniformly.  The  grading,  course  of  study ,  and 
text-books  prescribed  shall  be  strictly  adhered  to,  and  no  other  studies  or  text-books  shall  be 
introduced,  nor  shall  any  pupil  be  required  to  provide  or  be  permitted  to  use  any  other  books 
than  those  herein  specified. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  those  subjects,  the  outline  of  which  is  not  fixed  by  authorized 
tezt^books,  shall  be  defined  by  a  syllabus,  to  be  prescribed  by  the  superintendent,  with  the 
advice  of  the  committee  on  course  of  study. 

The  opening  exercises  in  every  department  shall  commence  by  reading  a  portion  of  the 
Bible,  by  or  under  direction  of  the  teacher,  and  appropriate  singing  by  the  pupils. 

The  pupils  of  the  common  schools  may  read  sucn  portion  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  ss  their 
parents  or  guardians  may  prefer,  provided  that  such  preference  of  an^  version,  except  the  one 
now  in  use,  be  communicated  by  the  parents  or  guardians  to  the  prmcipal  teachers,  and  that 
no  notes  or  marginal  reading  be  read  in  the  schools  or  comments  made  by  the  teachers  on 
the  text  of  any  version  that  is  or  may  be  introduced. 

The  several  grades  above  named  shall  pursue  the  course  of  study  and  use  the  text-books 
prescribed,  as  follows : 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  THE  DISTRICT  SCHOOLS. 

popils  9ie  admitted  into  the  common  schools  of  the  district  within  which  their  parents  or 
guaraians  reside,  at  the  age  of  six  years ;  and  to  the  grade  for  which  they  are  fonnd  quali- 
Sed  bjr  attainments. 
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ORAOB  V. 

Studies, — Elements  of  reading,  writing,  arithoMtic,  singing,  object  lessons,  Gennaii,  wben 
desired  by  parents. 

Books, — oyllabos  of  Object  Lessons,  (for  teacbers  only,)  Mason*s  Music  Charts,  luafonii 
•lates. 

This  is  a  grade  for  oral  and  blackboard  instruction,  and  the  teacher  is  expected  to  use  the 
blackboard  and  such  curds  for  instruction  in  the  elements  of  reading  ana  such  charts  for 
teaching  object  lessons  as  ate  prorided  by  tho  board. 

mRECTIOirS  TO  TEACHEltS. 

Spelling  and  reading,-— Pn^ila  in  this  grade  shall  be  taught  to  call  at  sight,  and  spell  by 
letter  or  by  sound,  at  the  discretion  of  the  principal,  200  selected  words,  and  read  such  sen- 
tences as  may  be  formed  from  them. 

Writing,-— Thsj  shall  be  taught  to  write,  in  a  plain,  l^bla  hand,  on  their  sktaa,  aay  of 
the  words  which  they  nre  required  to  read  in  sentences. 

Arithmetic. — They  shall  be  taught,  by  means  of  objects,  to  perform  mental  and  slata  ezar- 
cisM  In  the  four  fandomental  rules  to  amounts  not  exceeding  10. 

ORADB   B. 

Studies. — Spelling,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  drawing,  singing,  object  lessons,  compo- 
sition,  and  German,  when  desired  by  parents. 

BooA:«.  —  Syllabus  of  Object  Lessons,  and  Toung  Singer,  Fart  I,  (for  teachers  oaly;) 
Mas^n*s  Music  Charts ;  McGuffey's  First  Reader;  nalform  slates. 

DIRECnOMS  TO  TEACHBR8. 

Snellimg. —PupiU  in  this  grade  shall  be  taught  to  spell  at  dictation,  by  letter  or  ky  sound, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  principal,  any  words  in  the  reading  lessons  or  spelling  columns  of 
their  reader,  and  200  selected  words,  one*half  to  be  words  of  two  syllables  and  the  remainder 
words  of  one  syllable  of  not  more  than  five  letters  each. 

Reading. — ^Tbey  shall  be  taught  to  read  fluently  and  distinctly  any  lesson  in  their  reader 
and  number  esch  page  by  its  figures. 

HVilMf  .—They  sWl  be  taught  to  write  en  their  slates,  at  dictation,  all  the  words  Uiey  are 
required  to  spell. 

Drawing, — They  shall  be  taught  to  draw  vertical,  horizon tal,  and  oblique  lines,  the  square, 
the  rectangle,  and  figures  composed  of  squares  and  rectangles.  A  few  examples  are  to  be 
given  and  then  the  pupils  are  to  be  encouraged  to  build  up  designs  of  their  own,  as  they 
would  with  blocks. 

Arithnutic— They  shall  review  the  F  grade  course,  and  perform  mental  exercises  in  the 
four  fundamental  rules  to  amounts  not  exceeding  20 ;  shall  count,  with  and  without  o^ects, 
as  high  as  100 ;  shall  learn  to  understand,  read,  and  write  the  fractions  i,  i,  and  i ;  add  the 
twos  and  threes  as  high  as  100  and  subtract  them  from  100 ;  perform  slate  exercises  in  the 
four  fundamental  rules  to  amounts  not  exceeding  100,  the  divisors  and  multipliers  beinff  2 
and  3,  and  be  taught,  objectively,  the  value  of  the  different  ooins,  and  the  use  of  the  douar 
and  the  cent  marks. 

Model  examples  in  montal  artt/bMsitc.— Section  II,  Lesson  I ;  Section  III,  Lesson  I;  8ee- 
tion  y ,  Lesson  I ;  Bay*s  second  pari, 

Comi^osition.—-See  Syllabus  ot  Composition. 

Muste, — ^Tbey  shall  be  taught  to  name  the  music  charaoten,  and  write,  at  dictai^oa,  the 
exercises  on  page  8  of  the  Young  Singer. 

GRADB   D. 

Studies, — Spelling,  reading,  punctuation,  penmanship,  drawing,  arithmetic,  singing,  object 
lessons,  comffosition,  German,  when  desirea  by  parents. 

£(hMc«.— Syllabus  of  Object  Lessons,  (for  teachers  only ;)  McGaffey*s  Second  Reader;  vnl- 
form  slates ;  Young  Singer,  Part  I ;  Mason^s  Music  Chsits. 

IMRECTI0!7S  TO  TBACHBRS. 

Spelling, — ^Pupils  in  this  grade  shall  be  taught  to  give  the  elementarv  sounds  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  spell,  or&Uy  or  in  writinfi',  all  the  words  in  common  use  in  their  readiflg  lessons, 
the  names  of  the  d^ys  of  the  week,  the  names  of  the  months,  the  names  of  one  hundred  thinirs 
selected  from  their  object  lessons,  the  name  of  their  school,  of  the  street  on  which  it  is  loca- 
ted, and  of  the  principal  streets  of  Cincinnati. 

D^aiiims.— They  shall  be  taught  to  place  in  proper  sentenoes  the  words  in  the  qwlBng 
columns  at  the  head  of  their  reading  lessons. 
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Reading, — They  shall  be  tanfifht.to  read  ftofnitly  ftnci  distinctly  any  lesson  in  their  reader, 
to  repeat,  in  their  own  language,  the  substance  of  each  lesson,  and  to  number  the  pages  by 
the  figures  and  the  lessons  bT  the  numerals. 

Punctuation.— They  shall  be  taught  to  name  all  the  punctuation  marks  iii  their  reading 
lessons. 

Penmanship.— They  shall  be  taught  to  write  the  capitals  and  small  letters  in  words  or  son- 
tences,  on  slates  or  paper. 

Drawing. — They  shall  practice  on  vertical,  horizontal  and  oblique  lines,  and  be  taught 
to  draw  figures  composed  of  sqaares,  rectangles,  parallelomxns,  and  triangles. 

Arithmetic, — They  shall  review  the  £  gnule  course ;  shall  be  taught  to  perform  mental 
examples  in  the  four  fundamental  rules  to  amounts  not  exceeding  50  ;  shall  add  fours  and 
fives  to  100  and  subtract  them  from  100 :  shall  understand,  read,  and  write  the  fractions  i,  ' 
it  ii  If  h  if  It  if  if  if  h  h  h  if  shall  read  and  write  numbers  as  high  as  10,00U,  and  per- 
form slate  exercises  in  th»  four  rules  to  amounts  not  exceeding  10,000,  the  multipliers  and 
divisors  not  exceeding  five. 

Object  lessons  shall  also  be  given  in  this  grade  in  the  weights,  ounce  and  pound ;  thd 
oaeasures,  bushel,  peck,  small  measures ;  quart,  pint ;  vard,  foot,  inch ;  year,  month,  week, 
day,  hour,  minute,  second.    Pupils  shall  learn  to  use  the  different  marks  pertaining  to  each. 

JUodd  examples  in  mental  arithmetic, — Soction  II,  lesson  I ;  section  III,  lesson  I ;  section 
y,  lesson  I ;  section  VI,  lesson  I. 

Composition. — See  Syllabus  of  Coroposkion. 

JUusic. — They  shall  be  taught  to  write  at  dictation,  and  sing  the  first  twenty-one  exercises 
in  the  second  division  of  the  singer,  and  answer  questions  based  upon  them. 

GRADB  C. 

Studies. — Spelling ;  reading ;  punctuation ;  definitions ;  penmanship ;  drawing ;  arithme* 
tic ;  geography ;  music ;  object  lessons ;  composition ;  German,  when  desired  by  parents. 

Books. — Syllabus  of  Object  Lessons,  Syllabus  of  Geography,  (for  teachers  only) ;  McGuf* 
fey's  Third  Reader ;  Young  Singer,  Pip-t  I. 

BmECnONS  TO  TEACHERS. 

Spelling.— Pti^Wa  in  this  grade  shall  be  taught  to  give  the  elementary  sounds,  and  spell, 
orally  or  in  writing,  all  the  words  in  common  use  in  their  reading  lessons,  and  one  hundred 
ivoras  used  in  object  lessons. 

Beading,  — They  shall  be  taught  to  read  fluently  and  distinctly  any  lesson  in  their  reader, 
and  repeat,  orally  or  in  writing,  the  substance  of  each  lesson. 

Punctuation.— They  shall  be  taught  to  name  and  give  the  use  of  all  punctuation  marks  in 
tbeir  reading  lessons. 

Definitions. — They  shall  be  taught  to  place  in  proper  sentences  the  words  in  the  q>elling 
columns  at  the  heads  of  their  reading  lessons. 

Penmanship.^-They  shall  be  taught  to  write  with  a  pen  all  the  small  letters  and  capitals, 
in  words  and  sentences. 

DraunN^.— They  shall  be  tanght  to  draw  Bartholomew's  number  1  cards.  (Cards  to  be 
used  by  the  teacher  only.) 

^nlAmettc— They  shall  review  the  D  grade  course,  and  be  taught  to  perform  mental  exam- 
ples in  the  four  funaamental  rules  to  amuants  not  exceeding  100;  add  the  7s,  8s,  9s  and  10s 
to  100,  and  subtract  them  from  100 ;  shall  reduce  mixed  numbers  to  improper  fractions,  and 
perform  slate  exercises  in  the  four  rules,  to  amounts  not  exceeding  100,000;  in  short  divi- 
sion, the  divisor  shall  not  exceed  9. 

Model  examples  in  mental  arithmetic. — Section  lY,  lesson  I ;  section  V,  lesson  II ;  section 
VI,  lesson  III. 

Oeographp  — See  Syllabas  of  Geography  for  grade  C. 

Composition.-^  See  syllabus  of  composiUon. 

Music. — ^They  shall  be  taught  to  write  at  dictation  and  sing  the  fifty-three  exercises  in  the 
second  division  of  the  singer ;  to  answer  all  questions  based  upon  them ;  and  read  by  letters 
and  syllables  exercises  similar  to  them. 

GRADB  B. 

Skaiiltes.— Spelling;  reading;  punctuation;  definitions;  penmanship;  drawing;  arithme- 
tic ;   geography ;  composition ;  music ;  German,  when  desired  by  parents. 

J9004s.— HcOnffey*s  Fourth  Reader ;  Ray*s  Second  and  Third  Part  Arithmetics ;  MitchelVs 
Kevr  Primary  Geogniphy ;  Syllabus  of  Geofrraphy,  (for  teachers  only) ;  Toung  Singer,  Part 
I ;   Ulientbars  Manual,  cbi^ters  III,  IV,  V. 

DTRECTIONS  TO  TEACHERS. 

^^pc//tii^.~Pupils  in  this  rrade  shall  be  taught  to  spell  all  the  words  at  the  head  of  the 
l^eceSf  and  the  marked  words  in  tholr  reading  lessons,  and  two  hundred  selected  words ;  and 
to  sjHill  conectly  all  words  in  overy  written  exercise. 
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Reading. — ^They  shall  be  tao|;ht  to  read  fluently,  distinctlj  and  intelligently  thelMaoniia 
their  rei.der,  and  answer  qaestions  based  upon  tbem. 

Punctuation, — They  shall  be  taught  to  name  and  explain  the  punctuation  marks  in  that 
reading  lessons. 

Definitiona, — They  shall  be  taught  to  place  in  proper  sentences  the  words  defined  st  Um 
beads  of  their  reading  lessons. 

Penmanship, — They  shall  be  taught  to  write  with  a  pen,  neatly  and  legibly,  words  sad 
•entences,  from  copy  and  at  dictation. 

Drawing. — They  shall  practice  as  directed  by  the  teachers  of  drawing. 

Arithmetie. — They  shall  review  the  C  erade  course ;  shall  solve,  mentally,  problems  simi- 
lar to  those  in  sections  VII,  VIII,  and  IX;  shall  write  nurabers  as  high  as  1,000,000; 
shall  complete  long  division  and  federal  money ;  reduce  improper  fractions  to  mixed  snoh 
hers,  and  add  and  subtract  fractions  haviog  a  common  denominator. 

Oeographp, — See  syllabus  of  geography  for  gpnule  B. 

Composition. — See  svllabus  of  composition. 

JlfaisM.—They  shall  be  taught  to  write  at  dictation  and  sing  the  first  eighty  exercises  in  the 
second  division  of  the  Singer ;  to  answer  questions  based  upon  them ;  to  sing  Uullah'seongi 
of  the  intervals ;  also  to  read  by  letters  and  syllables  the  songs  in  the  key  otC  in  theSmcer. 

ORADB  A. 

Studies. — Spelling ;  reading ;  punctuation ;  definitions ;  penmanship ;  drawing ;  aiithne- 
tic ;  geography ;  composition ;  grammar ;  music ;  German,  when  desired  br  parents. 

Books. — AfcGufTey's  Fifth  Reader;  IMnneo's  Primary  Grammar;  Ray's  oecond  and  Third 
Part  Arithmetics ;  Mitcheirs  New  Primary  Geography ;  syllabus  of  geography,  (for  teocben 
only ;)  Lilienthal's  Manual,  chapter  VII ;  Young  Singer,  part  I. 

DIRECTIONS  TO  TEACHERS. 

SpfUiii^.—Pupils  in  this  grade  shall  be  taught  to  spell  all  the  words  at  the  head  of  tk 
pieces,  and  all  the  marked,  words  in  their  reading  lessons,  and  two  hundred  selected  word;, 
and  to  spell  all  the  words  correctly  in  every  written  exercise. 

Reading. — ^They  shall  be  taught  to  read  fluently,  distinctly,  and  intelligently,  fortj-firA 
leesons  in  their  reader,  and  answer  questions  baaed  upon  them. 

Punctuation. — They  shall  be  taught  to  name  and  explain  the  marks  of  punctuation  sod 
rhetorical  marks  which  occur  in  their  reading  lessons. 

Z>^titlMfis. — They  shall  be  taught  to  place  in  proper  sentences  the  words  defined  st  tbo 
heads  of  their  reading  lessons. 

PemnaiuAtp.— They  shall  be  taught  to  write  with  a  pen,  neatly  and  legibly,  words  sod 
sentences,  from  copy  and  at  dictation. 

Drawing. — They  shall  practice  as  directed  by  the  teachers  of  drawing. 

Arithmetie. — They  shall  solve,  mentally,  problems  similar  to  those  in  the  first  21  seetioai 
of  Ray*s  arithmetic,  part  II ;  and  in  written  arithmetic  shall  learn  common  finactions  of  sim- 
ple numbers,  and  be  taught  reduction  (ascending  and  descending)  of  dry  and  long  messore 
and  ayojrdupois  weight,  and  commit  to  memory  the  miscellaneous  table  of  things. 

Geographjf. — See  syllabus  of  geography  for  grade  A. 

Com^silum.— See  svllabus  o?  composition. 

Muste. — They  shall  be  taught  to  write  the  scale  on  the  0  and  F  clefs,  in  each  of  the  ken 
used  in  the  Singer ;  to  read  by  letters  and  syllables  the  songs  therein,  and  answer  qnestioDB 
based  upon  them. 

Moral  instruction  must  be  giTcn  in  all  the  grades  by  their  leepeetive  teachers,  in  sncb  a 
manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  principal. 

Grammar  shall  be  taught  practically  in  all  the  grades,  in  connection  wilh  comp08i&>&< 
and  pupiU  of  grade  A  shall  be  familiar  with  their  text  book  in  grammar  as  far  as  nioda 

The  boys  of  grade  A  shall  have  exercises  in  declamation  once  in  each  month. 

SUBJECTS  AND  COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS. 

Intermediate  schools  shall  be  composed  of  pupils  received,  upon  examination,  from  grade  A 
of  the  district  schools,  and  no  pupil  shall  be  admitted  or  transferred  into  such  school  unless  be 
or  she  be  proficient  in  the  course  of  studies  prescribed  for  the  district  schools.  The  principal 
of  each  school  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  the  pupils  examined  by  him,  in  each  study,  with 
the  results  of  the  examination  in  a  separate  book,  provided  for  that  puipoae  by  the  board. 

Principals  of  the  intermediate  schools  have  discretionaxy  power  to  omit  one  branch  fron 
the  course  of  study  prescribed  for  said  schools,  or  so  to  modify  the  same  aa  to  adapt  it  to  tbs 
lower  class  of  pupils  in  grade  B. 

GRADE  B. 

Studies.— BeMngf  embracing  spelling,  defining,  vocal  culture,  declamation,  and  aiialjsi 
of  words ;  object  lessons ;  mental  and  written  arithmetic ;  geography ;  English  graouatf. 
with  exercises  in  the  use  of  language ;  United  States  history ;  drawing ;  penmawip  ^ 
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composition ;  music  and  penmanship  under  the  teachers  of  these  branches ;  German,  if 
desired  by  parents  or  guardians. 

Books. — ^McGuffey's  Sixth  Reader  and  SpcUingf  Book;  Ray's  Second  and  Third  Arithme« 
tics;  Lilienthal's  Manual;*  Young  Singer,  Pait  II;  Young  Singer*s  Manual;  Pinneo'a 
Analytical  Grammar;!  Guyot's  Common  School  Geography  and  wall  maps;  Goodrich's  Pic- 
torial History  of  the  United  States ;  and  Wurst's  German  Grammar. 

Conditions  of  transfer, — Pupils  passing  to  grade  A  must  pass  an  examination  in  spelling, 
in  orthography  and  etymology,  in  grammar,  on  the  history  of  the  United  States  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  Uevolutionary  war,  on  geography  completed,  on  mental  aiithmetic  to  section  2o, 
and  to  percentage  in  written  arithmetic. 

GRADE   A. 

5^tes.— Reading,  including  spelling,  definitions,  analysis  of  words,  vocal  culture,  and 
declamation ;  object  lessons ;  mental  arithmetic,  completed  and  reviewed ;  written  arithme- 
tic, completed  and  reviewed ;  geography  reviewed  in  weekly  exercises ;  United  States  his- 
tory; drawing;  penmanship ;  music  and  composition;  German,  if  desired  by  parents  oi 
guardians. 

Books. — McGuffey's  Sixth  Reader  and  Spelling -Book ;  Ray's  Second  and  Third  Arithme- 
tics ;  Metrical  System  of  Weights  and  Measures ;  Young  Singer,  Part  II ;  Young  Singer's 
Manual ;  Lilienthal's  Manual ;  Pinneo's  Analytical  Grammar ;  Guyot's  Common  Scnool 
Geography  and  wall  maps ;  Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States  ;  Quacken* 
bos's  Aid  to  English  Composition. 

DRAWING. 

DISTRICT  SCHOOLS. 

Cfrade  B. — First  book  and  cards  of  the  second  book. 
Grade  A. — ^Third  book  and  cards  of  the  fourth  book. 

INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS. 

Grade  B. — Fifth  book  and  cards  of  the  sixth  book. 

Grade  A, — Sixth  book  and  perspecti%'e.     [Adopted  Juno  26,  1865.] 

ABSTRACT  OF  REPORTS  ON  DRAWING. 

Bartholomew's  Drawing  Books  and  twelve  cards  of  human  figures  and  animals  to  be  used 
in  the  schools. 

Instruction  in  drawing  is  to  be  givQn  twice  each  week  in  the  A  and  B  grades  of  the  district 
and  intermediate  schools.  Bartholomew's  book  to  be  used  as  the  text-b^k  for  the  pupils  of 
the  intermediate  schools  and  the  A  grade  of  the  district  schools,  and  as  a  text-book  for 
teachers  only  in  the  B  grade  of  the  latter  schools. 

Teachers  of  drawing  to  teach  one-half  day  at  each  of  the  schools — the  teachers  in  said 
schools  to  superintend  the  alternate  lesson,  which  shall  be  a  practice  lesson  only.  [Adopted 
October  10,  imo^l 

Authority  was  given  to  use  Bartholomew's  Cards  in  connection  with  the  drawing  books— 
the  books  and  cards  to  be  used  under  the  direction  of  the  committee  on  drawing.  [Adopted 
April  lU,  1865.] 

MUSIC. 

DISTRICT  SCHOOLS. 

Daily  instruction  in  vocal  music  shall  be  given  to  the  pupils  in  grades  C,  D,  E,  and  F  by 
such  teachers  as  the  principal  and  music  teacher  of  the  several  schools  may  select,  said 
instruction  to  be  given  under  the  supervision  of  the  music  teacher  of  the  district,  and  to 
occupy  20  minutes. 

Music  shall  be  taught  by  four  music  masters,  in  connection  with  the  regular  teachers  of 
the  schools,  under  the  direction  of  the  music  masters ;  and  for  the  proper  preparation  pf  the 
re^lar  teachers  to  impart  instruction  in  the  subject  of  music,  it  shall  oe  the  duty  of  the 
music  masters  to  call  said  teachers  together  for  at  least  15  minutes  each  week,  during  the 
session  of  the  schools,  at  such  times  and  in  such  numbers  as  they  may  deem  advisable,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  music  committee,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  the  necessary 
instruction;  provided,  how^ever,  that  teachers  shall  not  be  called  together  to  receive  instruc- 
tion in  music  during  recitation  hours. 

Resolved^  That  Mason's  Music  Charts  bo  used  in  connection  with  the  present  text-book  in 
music  in  the  grades  of  the  district  schools  in  which  they  are  not  already  prescribed.  [Adopted 
December  6,  1864.] 

*  Cbapten  Y,  TI,  aod  VII  of  Lilienthal's  Manual  are  prescribed  for  the  Intermediate  nchoolt. 
1  Xeaebertf  in  intermediate  schools  are  allowed  the  use  of  "Murray's  Exercises,"  to  accompany  the  author* 
ised  text-books  on  the  subject  of  grammar. 

34 
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INTERMEDIATE  8CHOOL8. 

Pupils  in  grade  B  shall  bo  taught  rhythm,  including  syncopation ;  also  to  sing  by  moda- 
lation,  from  any  given  key  to  those  nearest  related.  They  shall  also  carefully  review  the 
course  of  study  in  music  of  the  district  schools. 

Pupils  in  grade  A  shall  be  taught  to  compare  the  major  and  minor  scales  in  the  various 
keys,  and  to  sing  the  same.  They  shall  also  be  taught  the  usual  classification  of  voices 
and  to  read,  at  sight,  common  church  music. 

The  proper  training  of  the  voice  and  the  practice  of  music  adapted  to  the  course  of  study 
shall  be  maintained  nom  the  commencement  to  the  completion  of  the  course. 

COUBSE  OF  STUDY  IN  GERMAN  DEPARTMENT. 

DISTRICT  SCHOOLS. 

Grade  F. — Object  lessons  and  exercises  in  language,  reading  by  sound,  spelling,  Wfffog, 
singing,  and  drawing. 

Grade  E, — Object  lessons  and  exercises  in  language,  reading,  spelling,  writing,  grammar, 
singing,  and  drawing. 

Grades  D  and  C. — Object  lessons,  reading  and  declamation,  spelling,  writing,  grammar, 
translations,  composition,  singing,  and  drawing. 

Grades  B  and  il.-«»Reading  and  declamation,  spelling,  writing,  grammar,  translation,  and 
composition. 

Books. — The  board  to  fiirnish  movable  letters  for  grade  F,  pictures  of  animals,  of  tools, 
&c.,  for  instruction  in  object  lessons,  and  Mason's  music  charts.  The  teachers  shall  use 
Lilienthars  manual,  Ahn*s  method  for  translations,  and  tho  exercises  in  Plate's  German 
n'ammar,  parts  first  and  second,  or  similar  ones.  The  pupils  shall  fanve  nniform  writing 
books  iu  each  grade,  and  the  following  readers,  viz : 

Grade  £. — Lesebuch  fiir  amerikanische  Yolksscholen,  port  first. 

Grade  D. — The  same,  part  second. 

Grades  C  and  B. — Germanus's  third  reader. 

Grade  A, — Pageostecher's  fourth  reader. 

DIRECTIONS  TO  TEACHERS. 
OBJECT  LESSONS. 

Grade  F.— >Pnpi1s  in  this  grade  shall  be  taught  to  speak  in  correct  language  abont  thini^ 
in  and  around  the  school-house,  dwelling  house,  street  and  garden,  and  about  the  domestic 
animals,  with  proper  regard  to  the  different  topics  in  the  first  two  chapters  in  Lilienthal's 
manual :  they  snail  be  told  a  number  of  short  and  pleasing  stories  about  persons  and  animsl:;, 
such  as  have  an  instructive  and  moral  tendency,  and  shall  repeat  and  memorize  the  substance 
thereof. 

Grades  E  and  D. — They  shall  be  taught  to  answer  in  correct  language  any  question  in  the 
first  two  chapters  of  Liiienthal's  manual  that  can  be  based  upon  any  subject  in  the  first  and 
third  part  of  their  reader.  They  shall  be  told  a  number  of  stories  and  shall  memorize  six 
small  songs  or  other  poems. 

Grade  C, — In  the  same  way  as  tho  preceding  grades  they  shall  be  instructed  abont  the 
professions  of  men,  the  city  and  country,  and  the  features  of  both,  a  number  of  the  principal 
animals,  plants,  and  minerals  of  the  United  States,  their  classification,  qualities,  and  use, 
intermixed  with  stories  about  some  of  these  objects.  Frequent  written  exercises  afaall  be 
made,  and  six  songs  or  other  poems  memorized. 

Grades  A  and  B. — In  these  grades  object  lessons  are  connected  with  composition  writing, 
and  will  be  found  under  that  head. 

READING. 

Grade  F. — Reading  by  sound,  with  movable  letters. 

Grade  E, — Through  the  first  reader. 

Grade  D. — Through  the  second  reader. 

Grade  C, — Thirty-six  of  the  easiest  lessons  in  the  third  reader. 

Grade  B. — Twenty-four  of  the  mosfdifficult  lessons  in  the  third  reader. 

Grade  ^.— INrenty-four  lessons  in  the  fourth  reader. 

SPELUNG. 

Grade  F. — They  shall  be  taught  by  sound,  by  letter,  and  at  dictation,  easy  words  and 
sentences,  excluding  words  with  silent  letters. 

Grades  E  and  D. — They  shall  be  taught  to  spell  any  word,  and  to  write  at  dictation  any 
sentence  in  their  reader,  and  to  use  correctly  the  capitals,  the  period  and  interrogation  points. 
A  gradual  progress  from  easy  to  more  difficult  words  shall  be  observed,  and  the  most  impo^ 
ant  rules  about  the  use  of  silent  letters  in  long  and  short  Ryllables  shall  be  given. 

Grades  C,  H,  and  A, — They  shall  review  the  rules  about  the  use  of  silent  letters,  and  they 
shall  be  taught  to  spell  any  word,  and  to  write  at  dictation  any  sentence  in  their  reading  and 
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object  lessons,  compositions,  and  translations,  and  to  spell  such  words  as  are  alike  or  similar 
in  sonnd,  but  different  in  orthography  and  signification. 

PENMANSHIP. 

Grades  E  and  F.— They  shall  betanght  to  write  in  a  neat  and  legible  hand,  on  their  slates, 
the  letters  and  any  of  the  words  which  they  are  required  to  spell.  The  four  higher  grades 
shall  be  taught  to  write,  with  pen  and  ink,  all  the  small  letters  and  capitals,  and  to  combine 
them  into  words  and  sentences.  The  teachers  shall  rule  the  slates,  and  teach  to  write  tho 
letters  accordkig  to  the  adopted  system. 

GRAMMAR. 

Qrade  E. — They  shall  be  taught  to  distinguish  the  nouns  and  their  gender,  the  adjectives 
and  verbs  in  their  reading  and  speaking  exercises  ;  to  use  correctly,  in  speaking  and  writing, 
the  nominative,  dative,  and  accusative  cases  of  the  noun  in  connection  with  toe  articles  or 
pronominal  adjectives,  and  the  verb  in  the  third  person  singular  and  plural  of  the  piesent 
tense. 

Chrade  D. — They  shall  be  taught  to  use  correctly,  in  speaking  and  writing,  the  four  cases 
of  the  noun  in  connection  with  the  articles,  the  pronominal  and  numeral  adiectives ;  to  name 
and  distinguish  the  personal  pronouns  in  the  nominative  case,  and  to  use  tnem  in  connection 
with  verbs  in  the  first  three  tenses,  indicative  mode. 

Grade  C, — They  shall  be  taught  to  distinguish  the  subjeot^  predicate,  and  object  in  simple 
sentences ;  to  decline  nouns  in  connection  with  one  or  more  adjectives  and  pronouns  ;  to 
form  the  different  degrees  of  comparison  with  qualifying  adjectives ;  to  conjugate  verbs  in 
the  four  principal  tenses,  indicative  mode,  and  to  use  the  object  of  verbs,  adjectives,  or  prepo- 
sitions in  the  correct  case,  those  excepted  which  govern  the  genitive. 

Grade  B.— They  shall  review  the  previous  course,  and  shf^l  be  taught  to  distinguish  the 
elements  of  simple  sentences ;  to  conjugal^  an^  verb  in  the  active  and  passive  voice,  indica- 
tive mode ;  to  use  the  object  of  any  verb,  adjective,  or  preposition  in  the  correct  case,  and 
to  distinguish  and  use  the  adverbs.  They  shall  also  be  taught  the  derivation  of  words,  and 
snake  written  exercises  about  the  same. 

Orade  A. — ^They  shall  review  the  previous  course,  and  shall  be  taught  to  analyze  simple, 
compound,  and  complex  sentences,  and  to  parse  the  words  therein.  In  their  translations 
they  shall  be  instructed  about  the' similarities  and  differences  of  the  English  and  German 
grammar. 

TRANSLATIONS. 

Grade  E. — Easy  sentences  from  the  object  lessons. 

Grade  D. — The  first  sixty  lessons  in  Ahn^s  Method. 

Grade  C. — Sixty  lessons  from  Ahn's  Method. 

Grades  B  and  A. — Thirty-six  lessons  each  from  Ahn^s  Method. 

COMPOSITION. 

Grade  D.~During  the  second  half  of  the  year  they  shall  be  taught  to  write,  in  short  and 
easy  sentences,  descriptions  about  objects  spoken  of  in  their  object  lessons,  and  a  number  of 
short  and  pleasing  stories  told  by  the  teacher. 

Grade  C. — They  shall  be  taught  to  write  descriptions  about  things  and  animals  spoken  of 
in  their  object  lessons,  and  a  number  of  stories  told  by  the  teacher. 

Grades  A  and  B, — ^They  shall  be  taught  to  write  a  number  of  descriptions,  stories  and  let- 
ters, and  to  transform  poems  into  prose,  as  directed  in  chapters  III,  IV,  Y,  in  Lilienthars 
MauuaL 

INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS. 

GRADE   B. 

Studies, — Reading;  declamation;  orthography;  penmanship;  grammar;  composition; 
translation. 

Books, — Reader,  Lebensbilder,  part  III;  grammar,  Becker's  Leitfaden  (for  teachers;) 
Plato's  Praktische  Deutsche  Sprachlehre,  part  II,  (for  pupils.) 

GRADB   A. 

Studies. — ^The  same  as  in  grade  B,  except  penmanship ;  an  abstract  of  the  history  of  Ger- 
man literature. 

DIRECTIONS  TO  TEACHERS. 

Translations  shall  be  made  in  part  from  the  exercises  in  Plate's  Grammar.  After  the  com- 
positions have  been  corrected,  the  model  compositions  prepared  by  the  teachers  are  to  be 
translated  into  English.  In  the  same  manner,  the  Englisn  compositions,  after  being  cor- 
rected, ahall  be  translated  into  German  from  the  model  compositions  furnished  by  the  English 
teachers. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS.  ADOPTED  JULY,  1867. 


Studies. 


FIRST  YEAR. 


Latin 

Euglish  lang^aage 

Al<::ebra 

Anatomy  and  physiology 
Outlines  of  history 


Regular  course.  I  Classical  course.     Normal  cmuM. 


Lessons  per  week.  Lessons  per  week. 


1st  ses. 


SECOND  YEAR. 


Latin 

English  language. 
Ge/man  or  Jb  rench. 

Geometry.., 

History 

Greek 


5 
4 
5 
2 
2 


5 
3 
5 

4 
2 


2d  ses. 


THIRD  TEAR. 


Latin 

German  or  French 


Matheo»tic.jE|»^„*;:^",r!Z: 


Natural  philosophy. 

Greek 

Pedagogics  and  drawing 

History 

Mental  science  and  composition 


! 


5 
3 

5 

4 


FOURTH  YEAR. 


Astronomy 

Chemistry 

Surveying • 

Botany,  (tor  girls) 

Geology 

Pedagogics 

Mental  science,  with  composition.. 

Moral  science 

Constitution  United  States 

English  language  and  literature. .. 

German  or  French 

Bookkeeping 

Greek 

Latin... 


4 
4 


1 
3 
4 
2 


5 
4 

5 
2 
2 


5 
3 
5 
4 
2 


1st  ses. 


5 
3 

5 

4 


2 


4 
4 


3 
4 


5 
4 
5 
2 

2 


5 
3 
5 
4 
2 


2d  ses. 


5 
3 

2 

4 
5 


4 


1 
3 


5 


5 
4 
5 
2 
2 


5 
3 
5 


Lessons  per  week. 


2 

4 


5 
3 


4 

5 


1st  ses. 


5 
5 


5 
4 
5 
2 
2 


5 
3 
5 
4 
2 


2d 


5 
3 

5 

4 


4 
4 


5 
2 


1 

'4* 


5 
4 
5 
2 
2 


5 
3 
5 
4 
2 


5 

3 


4 

5 
'2 


4 

2 

'5 
3 

•  • 

3 
4 


SYLLABUS  OF  OBJECT  LESSONS,  COMPOSITION,  AND  QEOGRAPH7. 

In  addition  to  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  subjects  and  text-books  prescribed,  the 
superintendent,  with  tho  assistance  of  the  committee  of  the  board,  draws  up  a  scheme  of 
{o])ics  in  oral  instruction  for  each  grade,  embracing  the  objects  and  phenomena  of  the 
locality  and  of  dtiily  life,  ri.'tiiig  from  the  most  obvious  and  simple  to  those  which  are  com- 
plex. The  oral  lessons  on  objects  are  made  to  furnish  the  subjects  and  methods  of  written 
exercises  in  thought  and  expression,  and  to  illustrate  practically  the  principles  of  composi- 
tion. The  method  of  oral  and  object  teaching  is  applied  to  geography,  and  tne  leading  items 
to  be  gathered  from  books  are  arranged  under  the  following  heads :  1,  location ;  2,  boanda- 
ries ;  3,  surface ;  4,  climate ;  5,  soil ;  6,  productions ;  7,  industiies ;  8,  cities ;  .9,  gorem- 
mcut;  10,  religion. 
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ST.  lOTTIS.  MISSOXTBI. 

The  present  ejstein  of  public  echools  in  St.  Lonis  originated  in  an  act  of 
GoDgresB  approved  Jane  13,  1812,  by  which  "all  town  or  village  lots,  oat-lots, 
or  common  neld  lots  not  rightfallj  owned  or  claimed  by  individuals,  or  held  as 
commons,"  &c.,  were  reserved  for  the  suppoit  of  schools.  The  total  value  of  the 
lands  thus  ^served  is  now  estimated  at  over  $2,000,000.  In  1817  a  board  of 
school  trustees  was  established  by  the  territorial  legislature.  This  board  did 
little  else  than  assert  their  claim  to  the  land.  In  1 833  a  new  board  of  direc- 
tors of  public  schools — two  for  each  ward — was  constituted,  which  busied 
itself  mainly  with  looking  after  the  school  lands,  selecting  sites  for  schools, 
and  erecting  two  buildings,  at  an  expense  of  $3,670  each.  In  one  of  these, 
April,  1838,  the  first  public  school  was  opened.  In  1849  a  proposition  to  levy 
a  mill  tax  for  the  support  of  education  was  sustained  by  a  majority  of  five  to 
one  of  the  legal  voters  of  the  city.  In  1850  a  superintendent  was  appointed ; 
in  1853  a  high-school  class  was  established ;  and  soon  after  a  building  com- 
menced, which  was  completed  in  1855  and  dedicated  to  its  exclusive  use — a  step 
which  at  once  popularized  and  strengthened  the  whole  system.  In  1857  a  nor- 
mal school  was  opened,  under  Professor  Edwards,  of  the  State  normal  school 
at  Salem,  in  Massachusetts ;  and,  in  1858,  after  a  visit  of  the  superintendent  to 
the  principal  cities  in  which  public  education  was  organized  and  maintained  in 
an  efficient  and  liberal  manner,  a  more  thorough  system  of  classification  by 
attainment  was  introduced,  a  gradual  course  of  instruction  was  adopted,  and  the 
policy  of  erecting  and  owning  school  edifices  of  the  first  class  instead  of  leasing 
school  rooms  was  settled.  In  1859-'60,  an  evening  school  was  opened,  and  in 
1866  there  were  eight  schools,  with  an  average  attendance  for  four  mouths  of 
861  pupils,  at  an  expense  of  $5,450  40.  In  1864  German  classes,  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  German  and  English  languages  were  opened,  of  which  nine,  with  1,446 
pupils,  were  in  operation  in  1866.  In  1867  the  public  schools  occupied  35  build- 
ings, of  which  27  were  owned  by  the  city,  at  the  estimated  value — sites,  buildings, 
and  furniture— of  $684,124  92.  Of  the  15,291  pupils  enrolled,  (10,029  in  aver- 
age daily  attendance,)  437  are  in  3  colored  schools,  with  7  teachers ;  14,857  in 
31  district  schools,  under  208  teachers ;  281  (116  boys  and  165  girls)  in  1  high 
school,  under  9  teachers ;  and  65  girls,  in  1  normal  school,  under  3  teacheris. 

COURSE  OP  STUDY  IN  THE  DISTRICT  SCHOOLS. 

The  coarse  of  study  exhibited  in  the  accompanying  scheme  receives  slight  modification 
from  year  to  year,  to  adapt  it  to  the  actnal  average  results  attained.  The  following  remarks 
and  cautions  are  to  be  borne  in  mind  while  consulting  it : 

1.  It  is  not  intended  as  a  fixed  standard  which  all  schools  and  classes  are  to  be  forced  to 
follow.     It  does,  however,  represent  the  fair  averacre  labor  of  classes  in  the  district  schools. 

2.  Schools  in  the  centre  of  toe  citj  can  perhaps  do  a  little  more  than  the  amount  laid  down 
in  the  quarter,  while  those  in  the  suburbs,  where  classification  is  imperfect  and  attendance 
irregular,  may  not  be  able  to  do  so  much. 

3.  If  a  teacher  is  not  able  to  take  her  class  over  so  much  work  as  is  laid  down  in  tho 
tabular  view  for  a  quarter  and  do  this  thoroughly  in  ten  weeks,  it  should  be  sufficient 
reason  for  an  investigation  on  her  part  into  the  reasons  therefor.  So  if  the  contrary  occurs, 
and  more  work  is  done  than  is  laid  down  for  the  time.  Classes  are  not  of  uniform  capacity  ; 
neither  do  all  teachers  possess  the  experience  and  judgment  requisite  to  assign  lessons  of 
proper  length.    The  tabular  view  will  assist  such  in  regulating  the  daily  tasks. 

4.  Teachers  in  the  same  g^rade  should  make  frequent  comparison  of  their  results  with 
those  obtained  by  the  others.  The  two  visiting  aays-  allowed  by  the  board,  if  used  by 
teachers  in  examining  departments  of  the  same  grade,  will  furnish  exceediogly  valuat>ie 
information  respecting  methods  of  attaining  to  the  requisite  thoroughness. 

5.  This  comparison  of  results,  and  the  securing  of  nniformity  in  the  set  of  text-books  used 
bj  pupils  who  are  transferred  from  one  school  to  the  same  grade  in  another,  are  the  chief 
advantages  expected  to  be  derived  from  grading  and  fixing  the  course  of  study.  It  furnishes 
a  convenient  scale  of  2d  degrees  upon  which  are  classified  the  pupils  of  our  schools.  Any 
g^rade  may  begin  at  any  time  in  the  year  if  a  class  is  ready  to  enter  it ;  no  class  need  wait 
till  the  end  of  the  quarter  to  commence  another  quarter's  work  when  they  are  prepared  for  it. 

That  there  should  be  uniformity  in  respect  to  the  degree  of  progress  required  in  other 
branches  at  the  period  of  taking  up  any  given  study,  is  too  obvious  to  need  discussion. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

First  and  second  quarters, — Arithmetic,  including  mental  an4  written,  and  modes  of 
teaching. 

Geography,  topographical  and  political,  with  the  construction  of  maps,  practice  in  drawing 
them,  and  modes  of  teaching. 

Physical  geography,  with  modes  of  teaching. 

English  grammar,  and  modes  of  teaching. 

Composition,  with  modes  of  teaching. 

Vocal  music,  and  modes  of  teaching. 

Drawing  and  penmanship,  with  mc^e  of  teaching. 

Spelling,  oral  and  written. 

Reading,  including  elocution,  drilling  upon  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  language,  critical 
examination  of  the  selections  read,  hoth  in  respect  to  the  thought  and  the  expression,  with 
modes  of  teaching. 

Latin. 

Third  and  fourth  quarters, — Same  as  first  and  second,  with  |he  addition  of  human  anatomy 
and  physiology. 
f 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

First  and  second  quarters, — Algehra,  with  modes  of  teaching. 

Constitution  of  tne  United  States. 

History. 

Theory  and  art  of  teaching  by  recitations,  discussions,  conrerBatiosal  lectures,  with  prac- 
tice in  teaching. 

Composition,  and  modes  of  teaching. 

Vocal  music,  and  modes  of  teaching. 

Drawing  and  penmanship,  with  modes  of  teaching. 

Spelling,  oral  and  written. 

Teaching  exercises,  before  the  whole  school,  on  topics  selected  by  pupil. 

Third  and  fourth  quarters. — Algebra,  with  modes  of  teaching. 

Geometry  or  mental  philosophy. 

Natural  philosophy. 

History  of  English  literature,  with  some  practice  in  critical  reading. 

Theory  and  art  of  teaching,  same  as  first  and  second  quarters,  with  study  of  and  practice 
in  object  lessons,  with  model  class. 

Composition,  and  modes  of  teaching. 

Vocal  music,  and  modes  of  teaching. 

Drawing  and  penmanship,  with  modes  of  teaching. 

Spelling,  oral  and  written. 

Teaching  exercises,  before  the  whole  school,  on  assigned  subjects. 

Calisthenic  exercises  form  a  part  of  each  day's  work  through  the  whole  course. 

Diplomas  will  be  awarded  by  the  authority  of  the  board  of  directors  to  those  who  complete, 
in  a  satisfactory  manner,  the  course  of  study  here  indicated,  and  who  shall  exhibit  sufficient 
energy  to  warrant  a  reasonable  expectation  that  they  will  make  successful  teachers. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

■ 

GE.\ERAL   COURSB. 
FIRST  YEAR. 

Firtt  quarter. — Algebra,  German  or  Latin,  English  analysis,  drawin^^. 
Second  quarter, — Algebra,  German  or  Latin,  English  analysis,  drawing. 
Third  quarter. —Algebra,  German  or  Latin,  physical  geography,  drawing. 
Fourth  j^aarter.— Algebra,  German  or  Latin,  physical  geogp^phy,  drawing. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

First  oitarfcr.— Geometiy,  German  or  Latin,  natural  philosophy,  drawing,  bookkeeping. 
Second  quarter.— Qeometry^  German  or  Latin,  natural  philosophy,  drawing,  bookkeeping. 
Third  quarter. — Geometry,  ancient  geography,  chemistry,  German  or  Latin,  drawing. 
Fourth  quarter.-^eometry  or  ancient  geography,  chemistry,  German  or  Latin,  drawing. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

First  ffiMWtfr.— Plane  trigonometry  or  botany,  physiology,  Latin  or  French  and  German, 
ancient  history. 
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Second  auarfer. —MeDSuration  and  survey  in  i;  or  zoologj,  physiology,  Latin  or  French  and 
German,  history  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Manual  of  Art. 

Third  quarUr. — Spherical  trigonometry  aud  navigation  or  zoology,  astronomy,  Latin  or 
French  and  German,  history  of  the  ^liddle  Ages,  Manual  of  Art. 

Fourth  ^varfcr.— Civil  engineering  or  botany,  astronomy,  Latin  or  French  and  German, 
history  of  modem  Europe. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

First  auarter, — Analytical  geometry,  Shakspeare,  Latin  or  German  and  French,  intellinitnal 
philo9opoy,  English  language  and  literature. 

Second  quarter, — Analytical  geometry,  Shakspeare,  Latin  or  German  and  French,  intellec- 
tual (ihilosophy,  English  language  and  literature. 

Third  gvart/tr.— Calculus,  Geology,  Latin  or  German  and  French,  moral  philosophy.  Con- 


Btitution  of  the  United  States^  Shakspeare. 

Fourth  quarter. — C 
guage  ana  literatora. 

CLASSICAL  COURSE. 


Fourth  quarter. — Calculus,  Latin  or  German  and  French,  moral  philosophy,  English  Un- 
a ' 


FIRST  TEAR. 

First  quarter, — ^Harkness's  Arnold's  First  Latin  Book  or  Smith*s  Principia,  algebra,  £ng> 
lish  parsing  and  analysis,  drawing. 

Second  quarter.— Fini  Latin  Book  or  Smith's  Principia,  Latin  grammar,  algebra,  English 
parsing  and  analysis,  drawing. 

Third  ^Kar^er.— First  Latin  Book  or  Smith's  Principia,  Latin  grammar,  Hanson,  algebra, 
physical  geography,  drawing. 

Fourth  quarter. — First  Latin  Book  or  Smith's  Principia,  Latin  grammar,  Hanson,  algebra, 
physical  geography,  drawing. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

First  quarter,^'Tini  Latin  Book  or  Smith's  Principia,  Cesar,  First  Greek  Book,  geome- 
try, drawing. 

Suond  quarter,— FiTBi  Latin  Book  or  Smith's  Principia,  Ccesar,  First  Greek  Book,  geome- 
try, drawing. 

Third  quarter. — First  Latin  Book  or  Smith's  Principia,  Ciesar,  Greek  lessons,  ancient 
geography,  drawing. 

Fo»r(A  ^iiarfer.^-First  Latin  Book  or  Smith's  Principia,  Latin  grammar  and  Sallust,  Greek 
lessons,  ancient  geography,  drawing. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

First  quarter. — ^Latin  prose  composition,  Cicero,  Greek  reader,  ancient  historj. 

Second  quarter, — ^Latin  and  Greek  prose  composition,  Cicero,  Greek  reader,  history  of  tlM 
Roman  Empire. 

Third  auarter. — Latin  and  Greek  grammar  and  prose  composition,  Cicero,  Greek  reader, 
history  Middle  Ages. 

Fourth  quarter. — Latin  and  Greek  grammar  and  prose  composition,  Cicero,  Greek  reader, 
history  modem  Europe.  , 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

First  ounrfer. ^iEneid,  Anabasis,  Greek  aud  Latin  grammar  and  prose  composition,  Shaks- 
peare, English  language  and  literature. 

Second  quarter. — ^^neid.  Anabasis,  Greek  and  Latin  g^mmar  and  prose  composition, 
Shakspeare,  English  language  aud  literature. 

Third  quarter. — ^^neid,  Homer,  Greek  and  Latin  grammar  and  prose  composition,  Shaks- 
peare, Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Fourth  quarter.  ~^neid,  Homer,  Gi'eek  and  Latin  grammar  and  prose  compodUon,  Eng- 
lish language  and  literature. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LIBRARY. 

In  1857  and  1860  Mr.  Divoll  proposed  a  city  library  as  part  of  the  systm 
of  public  inBtmctioD,  *'an  institution  to  open  to  all  the  means  of  self-culture 
through  books  for  which  these  schools  have  been  specially  qualifying  them." 
In  1865  a  society  was  organized  and  incorporated,  active  membership  in  whicb 
is  confined  to  persons  who  have  attained  the  age  of  18  years.  In  August  !• 
1867,  there  were  2,227  members  and  10,515  volumes,  procured  by  donatioQ 
and  an  expenditure  of  $20,837  96.  The  trustees  of  the  public  schools  can 
appropriate  $5,000  a  year  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and  in  addition  provide  rooin& 
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LOniSVILLE,  EENTTTCKT. 

Tbe  present  comprebensive  and  liberallj-sastained  system  of  public  scbools  in 
Louisville  originated  in  an  ordinance  of  tbe  city  council,  adopted  August,  1829,  by 
wbich  a  board  of  trustees  was  appointed  witb  autbority  to  establish  and  regulate 
Bcbools,  and  provision  was  made  to  erect  one  building  for  a  central  city  school. 
This  school  was  opened  in  1830  witb  about  200  pupils,  under  two  teachers,  who 
were  assisted  by  the  more  advanced  scholars  as  monitors.  For  the  first  two 
years  the  school  was  free,  but  the  appropriations  by  the  city  being  inadequate 
to  meet  the  expense,  (the  entire  expense  in  1832-'33  being  $2,550,)  a  fee  of  $4 
in  tho  primary  department  and  $6  in  the  grammar  school  was  collected,  by  which 
an  income  of  $1,227  was  derived.  In  1833  a  public  high  school  was  established 
in  a  building  given  by  the  State  to  the  city  in  trust  for  this  purpose.  In  1834 
an  agent  was  appointed,  with  a  salary  of  6400,  to  visit  the  schools  and  to  estab- 
lish one  or  more  night  schools  for  the  benefit  of  apprentices.  In  1840  the  system 
embraced  five  primary  schools  and  six  grammar  schools,  ^ach  with  two  departments, 
one  for  boys  and  the  other  for  girls.  In  1866-'67  there  were  14  ward  schools 
and  2  high  schools,  maintained  at  an  expense  of  $142,149  81.  In  all  the  schools 
12,271  pupils  were  enrolled,  with  an  average  number  of  7,071  belonging 
to  the  same.  Of  these,  4,269  were  in  the  primary  department;  1,387  in  the 
intermediate  department ;  618  in  the  grammar  department ;  108  in  the  girls'  high 
Bcbooly  and  89  in  the  boys'  high  school — ^all  under  177  teachers. 

SUBJECTS  AND  COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOE  WAED  SCHOOLS. 

Note  1. — In  all  ezsminations  for  transfer,  exercises  reqairine  tbe  practical  application  of 

Erinciples  shall  not  foe  selected  from  tbe  text-books  used  in  the  scbools,  nor  shall  they  be 
eyond  tbe  comprehension  of  ordinary  children  who  have  been  well  taught. 
Note  2. — All  grades  studying  grammar  shall  be  taught  the  practical  application  of  its 
priciples  in  composition. 

Note  3. — ^AU  pupils  in  the  grammar  department  shall  give  exercises  in  English  composi* 
tien  at  least  once  a  week. 

PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

roSTRUCTIONS  TO   TEACllERS. 

*'  All  knowledge  begins  with  experience.** 

The  development  of  «/eii«.->Pnpil8  shall  be  instructed  and  exercised  in  the  inspection  of 
rach  objects  as  shall  afford  sufficient  occasion  for  the  due  exercise  of  all  the  mental  faculties 
in  accordance  with  tbe  natural  law  of  development,  aiming  at  the  acquisition  of  such  a  degree 
of  moral  and  mental  power  as  will  form  a  sufficient  basis  for  self-culture  and  self-improve- 
ment. And,  as  most  of  tbe  rudimentary  facts  of  science  are  connected  with  the  common 
occurrences  of  every-day  life,  and  are  passing  under  tbe  notice  of  children,  they  become  fit 
snbjects  for  primary  instruction.  It  is  therefore  made  the  duty  of  teachers  to  give  oral  or 
extemporaneous  instruction  in  tbe  elements  of  science,  in  such  form  and  in  such  manner  as 
will  reach  their  understanding  and  serve  to  make  their  experience  as  extensive  as  possible ; 
but,  as  ideas  are  never  well  £rmed  till  they  are  properly  expressed  in  words,  pupils  shall  be 
taaght  to  narrate  correctly  the  result  of  their  observations. 

Language, — The  full  use  of  the  human  faculties  can  onlv  be  attained  by  a  comprehensive 
acquaintance  with  tbe  copnect  nso  of  language.  It  is  the  mdispensable  means  by  which  the 
natural  powers  are  to  be  cultivated.  It  is  the  medium  of  communication,  and  is  essential  in 
recording  the  transactions  of  life.  The  great  value  of  language  as  a  disciplinary  force  can- 
not well  be  over-eatimated. 

It  is  therefore  enjoined  on  teachers  to  cultivate  the  perceptive  faculties  to  tbe  greatest  pos- 
sihle  extent,  bo  that  the  mind  may  be  supplied  with  the  greatest  possible  number  of  clearly 
conceived  ideas,  for  these  are  the  materials  of  knowledge  and  the  soul  of  language.  But  the 
l>etter  to  determine  the  point  at  which  instruction  in  language  should  begin,  the  teacher 
should  in  some  measure  ascertain  what  ideas  are  fully  developed  in  the  minds  of  bis  pupils 
ftnd  those  that  are  only  partiallv  so.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  exercises  consisting  of 
conversation  on  thines  with  which  they  are  somewhat  familiar  and  in  which  they  take  an 
interest.  Children  should  be  afforded  opportunity  and  induced  to  take  part  in  these  Qonver- 
salions* 
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Reading. — It  is  proper  that  only  one  things  at  a  time  Bboald  be  attemptod.  It  is  equal) j 
proper,  and,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  necessary,  that  small  portions  of  many  branches  of 
Knowledge  should  be  taught  in  the  course  of  the  day,  for  the  special  reason  that  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  knowledge  have  a  relation  and  afford  mutual  aid  to  each  other.  Spoken 
lan^age  mvcs  great  assistance  in  acquiring  the  use  of  printed  language;  and  printed  lan- 
guage, in  its  turn,  brings  the  pupil  acquainted  with  new  words  and  new  forms  of  expression. 
For  these  reasons  it  is  expected  that  teachers  will  bring  this  subject  before  their  respective 
classes  as  early  as  possible,  carefully  and  asisiduously  following  the  natural  order  of  **  ideas 
before  words,'*  *'  whole  things  before  the  parts  of  which  they  are  composed,"  Ac  Teachers 
aball  exhibit  to  their  pupils  such  printed  i^orda  as  have  corresponding  ideas  in  their  minds, 
in  the  full  belief  that  they  will  perceive  and  recognize  them  precisely  as  they  perceive  and 
recognize  other  objects,  and  thus  the  printed  name  will  become  associated  with  its  corre- 
sponding idea  in  the  same  manner  as  toe  spoken  word  becomes  so.  In  this  way  a  few  simpls 
words  and  sentences  can  be  learned  without  the  dnll,  meaningless  talk  of  first  learning  the 
alphabet.  By  this  method  something  of  practical  utility  can  be  brought  before  the  cbUdrea 
and  an  interest  awakened. 

There  arc  many  things  that-can  be  done  by  the  skilful  teacher,  in  carrying  out  and  filling 
up  this  outline,  unnecessary  to  be  given  in  detail ;  but  as  soon  as  the  children  have  acquired 
the  ability  to  call  words  at  sight  and  read  sentences  formed  by  them,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
teachers  to  give  examples  of  the  best  style  of  reading  as  models  for  imitation,  carefully  guard- 
ing against  and  correcting  all  bad  ^abits,  taking  care  that  the  tones  of  the  voice  are  of  good 
quality,  smooth,  musical,  and  withm  the  proper  compass.  Teachers  should  never  be  satis- 
fied with  anything  short  of  the  children's  understanding  the  full  sense  and  meaning  of  what 
is  read  and  having  that  sense  brought  out  and  expressed  by  the  reading. 

Settling. — When  the  idea  or  ideas  are  well  developed  and  the  printed  words  Tq>reaenting 
these  ideas  become  associated  with  them,  and  when  the  pupils  pronounce  them  readilj  and 
fluently,  it  will  then  be  proper  for  teachers  to  call  their  attention  to  the  parts  or  letters  of 
which  these  words  are  composed.  In  this  there  are  three  things  that  require  special  aitten- 
tiou:  first,  the  form  of  tfaeleMer;  second,  the  name;  and  third,  the  sound  of  the  letters. 
Here  it  will  be  necef>sary  to  guard  against  the  error  into  which  many  have  fallen  by  supposing 
that  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  is  the  sum  of  the  names  of  the  letters  combined.  Letters 
have  names,  which  in  spelling  must  be  enunciated,  but  they  are  representations  («f  sounds, 
and  the  pronunciation  is  the  proper  combination  of  these  sounds.  In  no  part  of  the  curri- 
culum of  studies  is  the  fidelity  or  the  teacher  more  necessary  than  in  this.  Teachers  should 
be  very  explicit,  and  dwell  on  this  point,  showing  the  difference  between  the  name  of  the 
letter  and  the  sound  which  it  represents.  They  should  give  oral  illustrations  by  exploding 
the  vowel,  then  selecting  some  of  the  less  difficult  consonants,  and  combining  them  with  a 
vowel,  explaining  why  a  vowel  is  so  called,  because  expressed  by  an  impulse  of  the  voice, 
without  any  change  in  the  organs,  and  that  a  consonant  cannot  be  well  sounded  without 
being  combmed  with  the  sound  of  a  vowel. 

The  better  to  insure  success  in  spelling,  the  pupils  shall  be  taught  to  form  the  printed 
words  and  letters  on  slates. 

Writing, — The  names  and  power  of  the  printed  and  the  manascript  letter  exactly  coincide; 
the  only  difference  is  in  the  form.  The  pupils  shall  be  trained  and  guided  in  tracing  or 
delineating  these  forms  on  slates.  They  snail  be  exercised  in  the  execution  of  the  capitals 
and  small  letters,  giving  attention  to  shape,  size,  slope,  top  and  bottom  turns,  and  their  com- 
bination into  words.  It  is  made  imperative  on  teachers  not  to  leave  children  to  themselves 
to  form  bad  habits  of  sitting  at  the  desk  and  holding  the  pencil,  dus.,  but  to  exercise  doe 
▼igilance  in  securing  the  proper  position  in  their  seats,  ana  the  most  approved  methods  df 
holding  the  pencil,  aiming  at  the  attainment  of  freedom  and  ease  in  the  arm,  hand,  and 
finger  movements. 

iVarm^rs.— The  pupils  shall  be  guided  to  the  clear  and  full  perception  of  the  idea  of  nnm- 
bera,  beginning  with  the  concrete  unit,  and,  by  presenting  an  object  or  colleetion  of  objects 
proceed  to  show  that  each  consecutive  number,  from  unit  upwaitl,  is  fomoed  by  addling  one 
to  the  number  preceding,  and  so  continae  the  process  with  tne  concrete  till  the  abstract  idea 
of  number  is  attained.  This  being  guned,  the  pupils  may  be  taught  to  count  by  twos,  threes, 
&«.,  objectively.  At  this  stage  of  the  study  of  calculation,  mere  rapidity  or  medumical 
dexteritv  is  of  far  less  value  than  the  clear  apprehension  of  the  comparative  viUae  or  amonnt 
of  numbers  by  increase  and  diminution.  The  addition,  multiplication,  and  other  arithmetic 
call  tables,  together  with  their  use  in  calculation,  should  be  taught  by  the  nse  of  csoncrete 
objects  or  the  numerical  frame.  The  pupils  shall  be  taught  to  recognize  and  form  the  char- 
acters used  to  represent  numbers,  ana  have  such  exercises  given  them  as  will  lead  to  the 
correct  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  and  the  Roman  notation  and  their  proper  application. 
Correct  expression  of  what  they  have  learned  is  an  indispensable  part  of  this  exercise. 

Maral§  and  manners.— -The  sacred  writers,  the  historian  and  the  poets,  all  unite  in  bearing 
testimony  to  the  importance  of  the  principle  indicated  in  the  heading  of  this  section.  Tiiey 
have  given  us  '*  line  upon  line  "  and  **  precept  upon  precept,**  such  as  the  following :  **  Train 
up  the  child  in  the  way  he  should  ffo  ;*^  "  Those  traits  of  cnaracter  that  distingnish  a  child  in 
early  life  are  likely  to  distinguish  him  in  after  years;'*  **  Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree  is 
inclined;*'  **  Scntch  the  green  rind  of  the  sapUng  or  wantonly  twist  it  in  the  soil,  and  the 
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scaned  and  crooked  oak  will  tell  of  it  for  centarles  to  cotne."  These  qnotations  sliow  the 
fitness  and  necessity  of  moral  training.  This  culture  of  the  moral  powers  aims  at  somethlug 
of  a  higher  order  than  mere  deportment.  It  is  not  intended  as  a  separate,  special  discourse, 
composed  or  committed  to  memory  by  the  teacher  and  repeated  at  stated  intervals  before  the 
chiloren,  bnt  rather  that  instantaneous  seising  of  fit  opportunities  and  proper  occasioa*)  when 
the  heart  is  tender  and  susceptible  of  good  impressions  and  of  right  impulses,  but  by  the 
recital  of  some  biographical  incident,  auecdote,  or  stories  of  real  life.  By  such  indirect 
approaches  they  may  be  led  to  the  appreciation  of  right  and  of  duty.  Though  the  abstract 
moral  precept  may  be  very  proper  in  its  place,  still  it  is  the  concrete  example  of  good  acts 
done  by  the  children  themselves,  or  done  in  their  nresence,  that  they  gain  an  experimental 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  right  doing.  In  teacnin^  manners  it  is  not  proposed  that  the 
teacher  shall  give  instruction  and  exercises  in  that  fashionable  etiquette  or  conventional 
round  of  drawing-room  proprieties  that  are  as  superficial  as  they  are  artificial.  But  it  is 
expected  that  they  will  aim  at  that  refinement  that  comes  from  sincerity  and  gentleness,  and 
the  attainment  of  those  virtues  that  are  the  ornament  of  human  society,  or  the  maoners  to 
be  acquired  may  be  considered  the  outward  expression  of  that  inward  life  that  moulds  the 
character  and  impresses  the  hearts  of  all  who  practice  and  those  that  witness  them. 

GRADE  NO.  X. 

Spelling. — Pupils  in  this  grade  shall  be  tanght  to  call  at  sight,  and  spell  by  letter,  selected 
words,  and  read  snch  sentences  as  may  be  formed  bv  them. 

ArUkmetie. — ^They  shall  bo  taught  to  count  backward  and  forward,  with  and  without 
objects,  to  100,  and  combine  the  2's  singly  and  collectively. 

Penmanship. — They  shall  be  taught  to  write  plainly  and  legibly  on  their  slates  the  words 
tbey  are  required  to  spell  or  read  in  sentences. 

£epeating  verses  and  maxims. 

Singing  at  least  ten  minutes  each  half  day.  * 

Physical  exercises  once  each  half  day. 

Oral  instruction. — Lessons  on  common  things,  on  form,  color,  flowers,  animals,  moiak 
and  manners.    One  lesson  each  half  day. 

GRADE  KO.  IX. 

Reading. — ^They  shall  be  tanght  to  read  fluently  and  correctly  the  lessons  in  Goodrich's 
First  Header. 

Spelling. —^piU  shall  be  tanght  to  spell  orally  or  in  writing  the  words  in  their  reading  lessons. 

Arithmetic. — inciter's  First  Lessons  in  Numbers. 

Penmanship. — They  shall  be  taught  to  write  on  their  slates  the  words  they  are  required  to 
spell. 

Numerals. —Tliey  shall  be  tanght  the  Roman  numerals  in  %qA  out  of  course  to  100. 

Punctuation, — They  shall  be  taught  the  name  and  use  of  all  the  points  and  marks  found 
in  their  reading  lessons. 

Verses  and  maxims. 

Physical  exercises  once  each  half  day. 

Singing  at  least  ten  minutes  each  half  day. 

Or  A  instruction. — Lessons  on  parts,  form,  and  color,  illustrated  by  common  objects — on 
plants,  on  animals,  those  with  which  children  are  familiar — morab  and  manners.  One  lesson 
each  half  day. 

Geography. — Introductory  lessons  in  geography. 

GRADE  NO.  Vni. 

Beading. '^They  shall  be  taught  to  read  fluently  and  nnderstandingly  the  lessons  in  Good- 
rich's Second  Reader,  and  to  repeat  in  their  own  language  the  subetiuice  of  each  lesson. 

Spelling. — Sanders's  Union. 

Arithmeiie. — ^They  shall  be  tanght  to  answer  the  questions  and  solve  the  problems  in 
Felter's  Introduction  to  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic  to  section  four,  page  60. 

Penmanship. — ^They  shall  be  taught  to  write  on  theur  slates  the  words  they  are  required  to 
spell. 

Nunurals. — They  shall  be  tanght  the  Roman  numerals  in  and  out  of  course  to  M,  (1,000.) 

Punctuation. — They  shall  be  taught  the  name  and  use  of  the  points  and  marks  found  in 
their  reading  lessons. 

Repeating  verses  and  maxims.  . 

8inging  at  least  ten  minutes  each  half  day. 

Physical  exercises  once  each  half  day. 

Oral  instruction — Lessons  on  parts,  size,  general  qualities,  color,  animals,  plants,  profes- 
sions, morals,  and  manners.    One  lesson  each  half  day. 

Geography. — Introductory  lessons  in  geography. 

GRADE  NO.  VII. 

Reading^-^They  shall  be  tanght  to  read  fluently  the  lessons  in  Goodrich's  Thurd  Reader, 
and  repeat  orally  or  in  writing  tne  substance  of  each  lesson. 
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Spelling, — Sanders^B  Union. 

Arithmetic.^They  shall  be  tanffbt  to  answer  tbe  qnestlons  and  solre  tbe  problems  in 
Feller's  Introduction  to  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic. 

Penmanship. — They  shall  be  taught  to  write  on  their  slates  the  small  and  capital  lettexs, 
and  the  words  they  are  required  to  spell. 

Numerals, — ^Thev  shall  be  taaght  tne  Roman  numerals  in  and  out  of  course. 

Punctuation. — They  shall  be  taught  the  name  and  use  of  the  points  and  marks  on  Phil- 
brick's  card. 

Kepeating  verses  and  maxims.  ' 

Singing  at  least  ten  minutes  each  half  day. 

Physical  exercises  once  eacb  half  day. 

Oral  instruction. — Leksons  on  form,  size,  general  qualities,  weight,  color,  animals,  the  five 
senses,  common  things,  morals,  and  manners.    One  lesson  each  half  day. 

G«o^rapAy. --Introductory  lessons  in  geography. 

INTBRMEDIATB   DEPARTMBNT, 
GRADE  NO.  VI. 

Reading.— Thej  shall  be  taught  to  read  fluently  and  correctly  100  lessons  in  Goodrich's 
Fourth  Reader,  and  repeat  orally  and  in  writing,  on  alternate  days,  in  their  own  language, 
the  substance  of  each  lesson. 

Penmanship. — Pay  son,  Dunton  &  Scribner*s  Spencerian,  and  Potter  &  Hammond's  copy- 
books.   The  series,  and  number  of  series,  to  be  selected  by  the  principal. 

Geography. — They  shall  be  taught  to  answer  the  questions  inMonteith's  Manual  of  Geog* 
rapby  No.  3  to  page  36. 

PVritten  arithmetic. — They  shall  be  taught  to  answer  the  questions  and  solve  the  problems 
in  Felter's  Arithmetical  Analysis  No.  1  to  paragraph  60,  page  167. 

Mental  arithmftie. — They  shall  be  taught  to  solve  the  problems  in  Stoddard's  Intellectual 
Arithmetic  to  chapter  five,  page  47. 

Spelling. — Sanders's  Union,  to  section  six. 

Singing  at  least  ten  minutes  each  half  day. 

Physical  exercises  once  each  half  day. 

GRADE  KO.  V. 

Reading. — They  shall  be  taught  to  read  fluently  and  correctly  all  the  lessons  in  QoodricH^s 
Fourth  leader,  and  repeat  orally  and  in  writing,  on  alternate  days,  in  their  own  language, 
the  substance  of  each  lesson. 

Penmanship. — ^Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  Spencerian,  and  Potter  &  Hammond's  copy- 
books.   The  series,  and  number  of  series,  to  be  selected  by  the  principal. 

WriUen  arithmetic. — ^They  shall  be  taught  to  answer  the  questions  and  solve  tbe  problems 
in  Felter's  Arithmetical  Analysis  No.  1  to  paragraph  80,  page  2*<29. 

Mental  arithmetic.— They  shall  be  taught  to  solve  mentally  the  problems  in  Stoddard*s 
Intellectual  Arithmetic  to  lesson  VIII,  page  76. 

Geography. — They  shall  be  taught  to  answer  the  questions  in  Monteith's  Manual  of  Geog* 
raphy  No.  3  to  the  map  of  Asia,  page  80. 

5peZ/i«^.— Sanders's  Union,  to  section  9. 

Smging  at  least  10  minutes  each  half  day. 

Physic^  exercises  once  each  half  day. 

GRADE  NO.  IV. 

I?eii4ffii^.— They  shall  be  taught  to  read  fluently  and  correctly  the  first  125  lessons  in  Good- 
rich's  Fifth  Reader,  and  repeat  orally  and  in  writing,  alternately,  in  their  own  language,  the 
substance  of  each  les.son. 

Penmanship. — Payson,  Dunton  Sl  Scribner's  Spencerian,  and  Potter  &  Hammond's  copy 
books ;  the  series  and  number  of  series  to  be  selected  by  the  principfd. 

Written  arithmetic. — They  shall  be  taught  to  answer  the  questions  and  solve  tbe  problems 
in  Felter's  Analysis  No.  1  to  page  293. 

Mental  arithmetic. — They  shall  be  taught  to  solve  mentally  the  problems  in  Stoddard's 
Intellectual  Arithmetic  to  lesson  XVIII,  page  104. 

Geography. — Pupils  shall  be  taught  to  answer  the  questions  in  Monteith's  MitTmn]  of  Geog* 
raphy  No.  3. 

Spelling. — Sanders's  Union,  to  section  10. 

Singing  at  least  10  minutes  each  half  day. 

Physical  exercises  once  each  half  day. 

GRAMMAR   DEPARTMENT. 
GRADE  NO.  inU 

Reading.— They  shall  be  taught  to  read  well  the  last  120  lessons  in  Goodrich's  Fifth 
Reader,  and  repeat  orally  or  in  writing,  in  their  own  language,  the  substance  of  each  leasoiu 
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Geography. — They  shall  be  tatlght  to  answer  the  questions  in  Part  I  of  Monteith*8  New 
Intermediate  Greography  No.  4. 

Grammar,~-Th&y  shall  be  taught  all  the  lessons  and  exercises  in  Butler's  Large  Grammar 
to  syntax.  They  shall  also  be  taught  to  parse  words  in  simple  sentences  not  found  in  the 
grammar. 

Written  arithmetic, — They  shall  be  taught  to  answer  the  questions  and  solve  the  problems 
in  Felter*8  Analysis  No.  2  to  paragraph  166,  page  163. 

Penmanship, — Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  Spencerian,  and  Potter  &  Hammond's  copy 
books ;  the  series  and  number  of  seiies  to  be  selected  by  the  principal. 

Mental  arithmetic. — They  shall  be  taught  to  solve  the  problems  in  Stoddard's  Intellectual 
Arithmetic  to  page  121. 

SpeUing, — Sanders's  Union/ to  section  11. 

Singing  at  least  10  minutes  each  half  day. 

Physical  exercises  once  each  half  day. 

GRADE  NO.  II. 

Reading.— TnpWB  shall  be  taught  to  read  well  250  pages  of  Goodrich's  Sixth  Reader;  to 
commit  to  memory  and  learn  to  apply  lessons  in  elocution  to  chapter  V,  in  which  they  shall 
be  examined  to  pass  to  grade  I ;  to  spell  and  define  the  words  at  the  end  of  each  lesson,  and 
to  give,  in  their  own  language,  the  substance  of  the  lessons  read. 

Grammar. — They  shall  be  taught  all  the  lessons  and  exercises  in  Butler's  large  grammar 
to  prosody ;  to  compare  adjectives  and  adverbs,  to  decline  nouns  and  pronouns,  and  to  con- 
jugate verbs,  in  writing.  They  shall  also  be  taught  to  parse  all  the  parsing  exercises  in  said 
lessons,  and  to  parse  worj^s  in  simple  sentences  not  found  in  the  grammar. 

Written  arithmetic. — Ihey  shall  De  taught  to  answer  the  questions  and  solve  the  problems 
in  Felter's  Analysis  No.  2  to  paragraph  238,  page  255. 

Penin/rnsAip.— Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribuer's  Spencerian,  and  Potter  &  Hammond's  copy 
books ;  the  series  and  number  of  series  to  be  selected  by  the  -principal. 

Mental  arithmetic. — They  shall  be  taught  to  solve  mentally  the  problems  in  Stoddard's 
Mental  Arithmetic  to  page  147. 

Geography. — Monteith°s  No.  4  (complete.) 

History.  —They  shall  be  taught  to  answer  the  queetions  in  Anderson's  History  of  the  United 
States  to  section  IV,  page  1 10. 

^^e//ti}^.— Sanders  B  Union,  to  section  13. 

Singing  at  least  10  minutes  each  half  day. 
Physical  exercises  once  each  half  day. 

GRADE  NO.  I. 

Grammar. — Butler's,  (complete.) 
Written  arithmetic. — Felter's  Analysis  No.  2,  (complete.) 
Mental  arithmetic. — Stoddard's,  "(complete.) 
Reading. — Goodrich's  Sixth  Reader,  (complete.) 
History  United  States. — ^Anderson's,  (complete.) 

Penmanship. ^FajBOTif  Dunton  &  Scribuer's  Spencerian,  and  Potter  &  Hammond's  copy 
books ;  the  series  and  number  of  series  to  be  selected  by  the  principal. 
Spelling. — Sanders's  Union,  to  section  17. 
Geography. — McNally's.No.  5,  (complete.) 
Singing  at  least  10  minutes  each  day. 
Physical  exercises  once  each  half  day. 

GERMAN. 

In  all  schools  in  which  instruction  in  the  German  language  is  given  the  following  arrange- 
ment and  course  of  study  shall  be  adopted : 

Grades  Nos.  /,  //,  ///. — Reading,  definitions,  and  explanation,  writing,  composition,  and 
declamation,  grammar,  translating,  and  orthography. 

Chrades  Nos.  IV j  K,  VI. — Reading,  spelling  and  defining,  writing. 

Grades  Nos.  VII^  VIII,  IX. — Exercises  in  reading  and  in  language,  and  writing  on  slates. 

TEXT  BOOKS. 

A.  For  the  grammar  department. 

Grade  /. — Enoefel's  Fourth  German  Reader,  Ahn's  New  Practical  Method  of  Learning  the 
German  Language  by  J.  C.  Oehlschlager,  Benziger's  Penmanship,  Nos.  5,  6,  and  7. 

Grade  //.— Knoefel's  Third  (formerly  Second)  Reader,  Ahn's  Grammar  to  62,  Benziger's 
Penmanship,  Nos.  4  and  5. 

Chrade  ///.— Knoefel's  Third  (formerly  Second)  Reader,  the  first  5  parts,  Grammar,  by 
Thomas  Plate,  Part  1,  penmanship,  Nos.  3  and  4. 

B.  For  the  intermediate  department 
Grade  /T.— Knoefel's  Second  Reader,  (by  J.  C.  Knapp,)  penmanship  Nos.  1  ft&d  8» 
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Gratie  V, — First  K<*Rder,  J.  C.  Knapp,  (complete.) 
Grade  r/.— First  Keader,  by  J.  C.  Knapp,  Fart  1. 

C.  For  the  primary  departmMit* 

Grade  VII. — Charles  Hebel's  Primer,  (complete.) 
Grade  I'll!. — Charles  llebers  Frimer,  to  pa^e  25. 
Grade  /JV^ — Schubert's  Reading  Tablets,  (complete.) 

FEMALE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

F1R8T-YEAR  CLASS. 

First  session, — ^^fental  and  practical  arithmetic,  Enf^Hsh  fn^mmar  and  compo«ition« 
Hooker's  natural  history,  funeral  history,  with  j^eoprapby,  vocal  muiic. 

Secoud  fe^sioti.— Intellectual  and  written  algebra,  Latin  grammar,  botany,  history,  (con- 
tinued,) vocal  music. 

SECOND-YEAR  CLASS. 

First  session. — Algebra,  Latin  grammar  and  reader,  natural  philosophy,  rhetoric,  vocal 
mu.sic. 

Second  session, — Algebra,  Latin  g^mmar  and  reader,  natural  philosophy,  rhetoric,  vocal 
music. 

jrXIOR  CLASS. 

First  session, — Geometry,  Latin,  (Hanson's  Prose,)  French  or  German,  chemistry,  rhetoric, 
vocal  music. 

Second  session. — Geometry,  Latin,  (continued,)  French  or  German,  chemistry,  rhetoric, 
vocal  music 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

First  session  — Astronomy,  physical  geography,  mental  philosophy,  French  or  German, 
Enf^lisb  and  Latin  etymology,  vocal  music. 

Second  session  — Astronomy,  geology,  French  or  German,  English  and  Latin  etymology, 
mental  philosophy,  with  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  vocal  music. 

Exercises  in  elocution,  composition,  and  light  gymnastics  shall  be  required  of  the  pupils 
throughout  the  entire  course  of  study ;  and  lectures  on  physiology  and  topics  connected  with 
history  and  general  literature  may  lie  delivered  by  the  principal  or  persons  invited  by  him. 

MALE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

FHESIIMAN  YEAR. 

First  term. — A  B.  Universal  History,  (Willard's.)  A.  Anthon*8  Latin  Lessons.  AB. 
Rohiusou*8  University  Algebra,  (begun.)  A  B.  Science  of  Common  Things,  (Wells's.)  U. 
Commercial  arithmetic. 

Second  term. — A  B.  Parker's  Aids  to  English  Composition.  A.  Arnold's  First  Latin  Prose 
Composition  tmd  Anthon's  Greek  Le«$>ons.  A  B.  Algebra,  (completed, ) geometry,  (begun.) 
A  B.  Ptiysiology,  physical  geography.  B.  Bookkeeping.  Weekly  exercises  in  composi- 
tion and  declamation  throughout  the  year. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

First  term. — A  B.  Shaw's  English  Literature.  A.  Latin  Prose  Composition,  Ovid*s  Ifets- 
morphoses,  Anthun's  Greek  Lessons,  (continued.)  A  B.  Geometry,  ^completed.)  A.  B. 
Ware's  Smel lie's  Natural  History.     B.  German  grammar. 

Second  term. — A  B.  Governoicntal  Instructor  and  Eiemeuts  of  the  Laws.  A.  Ovid — 
Virgil,  and  Greek  Reader.  A  B.  Robinson's  Trigonometry  and  Surveying.  A  B.  Physics, 
( l)egnn. )  B.  German  Reader.  Weekly  exercises  in  composition  and  declamation  through- 
out  the  year. 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

First  frrm.— A  B.  History  of  Greece  and  Rome.  A.  Virgil,  Horace,  (Odea,)  Cyropedia, 
and  Grammar  Exercises.  A  B.  Robinson's  Analytical  Geometry,  (new  edition.)  AB. 
Physics — Inorganic  Chemistry,  (Stockbardt.)    B.  German  Reader. 

iccoud  term. — Elements  of  Criticism.  -  A.  Horace,  Sailust,  Memorabilia,  and  Hlfad,  with 
Greek  Exercises.  A  B.  Robinson's  Differential  and  lutegial  Calculus.  A  B.  Physics, 
(completed,)  Inorganic  Chemistry,  (completed.)  B.  French.  Composition  and  declamation 
throughout  the  year. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

First  term. — A  B.  Rhetoric  and  Logic,  (Coppee.)  A.  Cicero,  (Orations,)  Horace,  (Satires,) 
Illiad.     A  B.  Mechanic^  (Peck's.)    Organic  Chemistry,  (Stockbardt.)    B.French. 

Second  term. — A  B.  Mental  and  Moral  Science.  A.  Ars  Poetica,  Livy,  Selections  fron 
Sophocles  and  Euripides,  with  Greek  exercises.  A  B.  Robinson's  Astronomy.  A  B. 
Geolugy,  (Dana.)  B.  German  and  French,  (alternate.)  Weekly  exercises  in  composition 
and  declauiatlon  throughout  the  year. 

Adam's  Latin  Grammar  and  Valpy^s  Greek  Grammar  an  used  oontinnally  in  all  the  classes 
dating  the  entire  coarse. 
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phuadeiphia.  PEmrsYivANiA. 

Pnor  to  1818  a  Bystem  of  charity  echools  was  maintained  by  a  society  of 
benevolent  persons  which  had  been  aided  by  a  small  appropriation  from  the  city 
from  1808.  In  these  schools  2,000  poor  children  were  educated  in  1817,  at  a 
cost  of  Sll  per  scholar. 

In  1818,  against  violent  and  interested  opposition  from  various  quarters,  the 
present  system  was  commenced,  and  the  first  school  opened  in  a  hired  room  on 
the  Lancastrian  method  of  instruction,  under  the  direction  of  Joseph  Lancaster 
himself 

In  1819  there  were  six  schools  established,  one  school-house  built,  ten  teachers 
employed,  and  2,845  children  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  at 
an  aggregate  expense  of  $23,049  45,  of  which  nearly  $19,000  was  invested 
in  land,  buildings,  and  furniture. 

In  1823  the  first  school  for  colored  children  was  established. 

In  1826  there  were  4,144  children  in  nine  schools,  at  an  aggregate  expense 
of  $22,444. 

In  1833  a  model  infant  school  was  organized.  There  were  at  this  date  5,768 
children  in  13  schools,  under  23  teachers,  instructed  at  an  aggregate  expense  of 
$53,042,  of  which  $23,000  was  for  school  buildings  and  fixtures. 

In  1836  26  primary  schools  were  established.  A  committee  of  the  board  of 
controllers  visited  the  public  schools  of  Boston  and  New  York,  and  at  their  sug- 
gestion the  system  of  instruction  was  modified,  and  additional  teachers,  at  a 
higher  compensation,  were  employed,  and  the  services  of  juvenile  monitors  dis- 
pensed with.  At  this  date  11,127  children  were  instructed  in  48  schools  of 
dififerent  grades,  at  the  aggregate  expense  of  $75,017,  of  which  $23,000  was  for 
land  and  buildings.    Thirteen  school- houses  had  been  erected  up  to  this  date. 

In  1837  60  primary  schools  were  in  operation,  with  nearly  6,000  scholars. 
These  schools  were  eminently  successful  in  gathering  up  the  young  children 
who  would  not  otherwise  be  at  school,  and  in  relieving  the  higher  schools  of  a 
class  of  pupils  who  only  embarrassed  the  teachers  and  retarded  the  more 
advanced  learners.  During  this  year  the  comer-stone  of  the  Central  High 
School  building  was  laid,  with  an  astronomical  observatory  attached.  The 
monitorial  system  was  still  further  dispensed  with  or  modified.  At  this  date 
17,000  children  were  in  all  the  schools,  and  the  expenditure  amounted  to 
$191,830,  of  which  $112,000  was  for  land»  buildinjgs,  and  furniture.  Of  this 
last  atnount  $89,000  was  received  from  an  appropriation  by  the  State  of 
^00,000  for  school- houses. 

In  1839  the  Central  High  School  was  opened  with  professors  in  various 
branches  of  classical,  English,  belles  lettres,  mathematical,  astronomical,  and 
physical  sciences,  and  beforo  the  close  of  the  year  reorganized  on  a  plan  sub- 
mitted by  President  Bache,  of  the  Girard  College  for  Orphans.  More  than 
18,000  children  were  in  attendance  at  school,  and  the  expenditure  of  the  year 
amounted  to  $188,741,  of  which  $82,000  was  for  land,  buildings,  and  furniture. 
The  ordinary  expense  of  the  system  was  about  $6  for  each  pupil. 

In  1848  a  normal  school  was  opened  under  the  charge  of  A.  T.  W.  Wright, 
**  for  the  thorough  training  of  female  teachers  in  such  practical  exercises  as  will 
discipline  and  develop  the  mind,  adorn  and  elevate  the  character,  insure  the 
best  modes  of  imparting  knowledge,  and  prevent  fruitless  experiments,  manifold 
mii^takes,  and  irreparable  loss  of  time." 

In  1850  evening  or  night  schools  were  opened  by  the  controllers  io  di£ferent 
parts  of  the  city  to  accommodate  those  to  whom  circumstances  may  have  denied 
tbe  advantages  of  education  in  early  life,  as  well  as  to  enable  those  whose  neces- 
Bities  will  not  per:mit  to  attend  the  day  school  to  share  tbe  benefits  of  that  mental 
training  so  necessary  to  fit  them  to  become  useful  citizens. 
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In  18G5  tbc  city  councils  anthorized  a  loan  of  $1,000,000  for  th^  erection  of 
new  echool-houses,  which  has  heen  expended  by  the  controller?  on  plans  formed 
after  a  visit  to  the  principal  cities  where  great  attention  had  been  given  to  the 
subject. 

In  1867  there  were  187  primary  schools,  with  40.358  pnpils;  G9  secondary 
8choob»  with  14,484  pupils;  60  grammar  schools,  with  19,107  pupils;  1  high 
school  for  boys,  with  743  pupils ;  and  1  high  school  for  girls — ^with  a  normal 
department  for  female  teachers— with  513  pupils.  To  these  grades  should  now 
be  added  a  senior  class  in  each  grammar  school,  and  56  unclassified  schools  in 
the  outer  districts,  with  6,477  pupils. 

GRADED  COURSE  OP   INSTRUCTION   FOR   PRIMARY,    SECONDARY,    AND 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS,  ADOPTED  MARCH  10,  lti66. 

The  studies  of  the  primary,  secondary,  and  ^ammar  schools  shall  be  pursued  in  the  fol- 
lowing order,  and  no  omission  therein  or  addition  thereto  shall  be  permitted. 

The  period  of  six  months  shall  be  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  each  diyision  in  the  studies 
allotted  to  it. 

PRIMARY   DBPARTMBNT. 
FOURTH  AND  LOWER  DIVISIONS. 

Alphabet  and  tpellingfrom  eard$. — ^Lessons  1  to  8. 

WiUson'i  or  Worctsttr'M  Primarp  Spelling-book, — First  SSO  lessons. 

Dictation, — Exercises  from  WilUon's  School  Charts,  Nos.  4,  5,  6. 

Reading  from  Willson's  School  Charts  from  No.  1  to  6. 

Reading  from  Hillard's  or  Willson's  Primer. 

Writing  on  slate, — Alphabet,  numerals,  spelling. 

Drawing. — Simple  forms  sketched  by  the  teacher  on  the  blackboard  to  be  copied  on  slate 

)Upil.  .  r 

\rithmetic, — Counting  from  1  to  100,  and  Roman  notation  firom  1  to  12.  Addition  of  sim- 
ple numbers,  and  multiplication  table  as  far  as  6  times  12. 

Morals  and  vamiexs. 

Oral  instrnetion  and  object  lessons. — Common  objects  to  be  shown,  and  their  most  obrioos 
parts  and  oualilies  to  be  pointed  out  by  the  teacher  and  observed  by  the  child^  Charts  1  and  2. 

Color. — The  principal  and  familiar  colors,  by  means  of  chart  No.  13. 

Elementary  sounds. 

Physical  exercises. 

THIRD  DIVISION. 

SpeUing. — First  50  lessons  Worcester's  or  Willson*s  Primary  Speller. 

Reading. — First  30  lessons  Hillard's  Second  Reader. 

Dictation, — Exercises  containing  words  embraced  in  spelling  and  reading  books. 

Writing  on  slate  from  blackbird  copies,  and  Potter  ana  Hammond's  or  Spencerian  Charts. 

Drawing.—  Simple  figures  sketched  by  teacher  on  blackboard.  -^ 

Arithmetic. — Counting  from  1  to  1,000;  notation  to  millions;  Roman  notation  to  10i'>; 
multiplication  table  completed ;  federal  money  and  the  weights ;  addition  and  substractioa 
of  simple  numbers  on  slate,  and  oral  or  mental  exercises  in  the  same  with  numben  less 
than  12. 

Sing'ing  and  rudiments  of  music. 

Morals  and  manners. 

Oral  instruction. — Embracing  conversations  upon  the  reading  lesson,  so  as  to  assist  the 
child  to  understand  what  he  reads ;  upon  household  objects,  as  furniture,  food,  dothing, 
d;c.,  and  upon  parts  of  the  human  body  and  of  familiar  animftjs,  Slc. 

Elementary  sounds. 

Physical  exercises. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 

SpeUing. — First  90  lessons  of  Worcester's  or  Willson's  Primary  Speller. 

Reading  of  Hillard's  Second  Reader  completed. 

Dictation. — Exercises  containing  words  embraced  in  spelling  and  readingleesons. 

Writiuf^  on  slate  f^om  copies  on  lilackboard  and  from  the  Spencerian  or  Potter  and  Ham« 
mond's  Charts. 

Drawing  of  figures  bounded  by  straight  and  curved  lines. 

Arithmetic. — Notation  to  trillions ;  Roman  notation  to  2,000 ;  division  tables  to  144-T-13 ; 
addition  and  subtraction,  multiplication  and  short  division  of  simple  numbers  on  slate  and 
blackboard ;  mental  exercises  on  the  same  with  numbers  less  than  12;  tables  of  weights  and 
measures. 
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SinginfiT  and  rndiments  of  miiBic 
Morals  and  manners. 

Oral  instruction.— Ram^  hidl,  snow,  mist,  li^ht,  heat,  wind,  clouds,  night,  day,  and  such 
conversations  upon  reading  lessons  as  will  assist  the  pupil  in  undentanduig  what  he  reada. 
Elementary  sounds. 
Physical  ezeidses. 

FIRST  DIVISION. 

^petftii|f.— Worcester's  or  Willson's  Primary  Speller  completed. 

Reading, — Willson's  Second  Reader,  to  page  75. 

Dictation  ex€rci$e$. — ^Embracing  words  in  spelling  and  readins  lessons. 

Writing  on  slate  from  blackboard  copitt  and  from  Potter  and  Hammond's  or  the  Spen- 
cerian  Charts. 

Drawings  of  simple,  regular,  solid  bodies,  and  those  figures  assigned  to  the  lower  divisions, 
and  such  other  figures  as  the  teacher  may  sketch  on  blackboard. 

Arithmetic. — l^tation  to  trillions ;  ifoman  notation  to  2,000 ;  arithmetical  tables  and 
weights  and  measures  on  cards;  the  fundamental  rules,  with  their  simple  applications,  long 
division,  with  divisors  not  exceeding  three  figures ;  mental  exercises  upon  the  above  with 
numbers  less  than  12. 

Singing  and  rudiments  of  music 

Morals  and  manners. 

Orat  instruction  and  lessons. — Plants,  kind  used  for  food ;  fruits,  grains,  &c.,  and  such 
useful  topics  as  may  suggest  themselves  to  the  teacher. 

Oral  instruction  must  embrace  in  each  division  at  least  30  minutes  daily. 

Elementary  sounds. 

Physical  exercises. 

SECONDARY  DEPARTMENT. 
FIFTH    AND    LOWER    DIVISIONS. 

General  review  of  primary  school  studies. 

Spelling  from  Willson's  Larger  or  Worcester's  Pronouncing  Speller,  to  page  40. 

Peading.—Fini  40  lessons  Millard's  Third  Reader. 

Dictation  exercises,  embracing  words  in  the  spelling  and  reading  lessons. 

Drawing. — Capital  letters  and  other  simple  forms,  at  discretion  of  teacher,  using  cuts  from 
books,  &c. 

Writing  on  slate  from  blackboard  copies  and  Potter  and  Hammond's  or  Spencerian  Charts. 

Arithmetic  reviewed  and  continued  through  long  division  and  federal  money,  with  rules 
and  definitions  of  terms,  as  embraced  in  Greexdeaf 's  or  Vodges's  Primary  Aritlunetic. 

Mental  exercises  on  the  above. 

Geo^ropAy.— Definitions  as  given  in  Mitchell's  New  or  Warren's  New  Primary. 

Singing  and  rudiments  of  music. 

Morals  and  manners. 

Oral  instruction. — ^Varieties  of  the  human  race,  their  difference  in  fornit  feature,  color, 
habits  and  degree  of  improvement.    Conversations  on  reading  lessons. 

Physical  exercises. 

FOURTH  DIVISION. 

General  review  of  studies  of  preceding  division. 

Spelling. — Worcester's' Pronouncing  or  Willson^s  Larger  Speller  to  page  80. 

Beading. — Hillard's  Third  Reader,  completed. 

Dictation  exercises,  embracing  words  contained  in  reading  and  spelling  lessons. 

Writing  on  slates  from  blacklM)ard  copies,  and  from  Potter  and  Hammond's  or  the  Spen- 
cerian Charts. 

Dratdfi^.— Simple  forms  from  blackboard,  at  discretion  of  teacher. 

Geography.— WATTen*s  New  or  Mitchell's  New  Primary,  through  the  maps  of  the  eastern 
and  western  hemispheres. 

Arithmetic. — ^Vooges's  or  Qreenleaf  s  Primary,  embracing  a  review  of  what  has  been  pre- 
vionsly  taught,  witn  reduction  ascending  and  descending.  The  rules  and  definitions  of 
temis,  and  oral  exercises  on  the  above. 

Singing  and  rudiments  of  music 

Morals  and  manners. 

Oral  instruction. — Embracing  conversations  on  reading  lessons  and  definitions  of  words 
not  familiar  to  the  pupil.  Household  duties,  as  sweeping,  washing,  wanning,  providing, 
Ughting,  ventilating,  making  and  mending,  &c,  &c 

Physical  exercises. 

THIRD  DIVISION. 

Oeneral  review  of  studies  in  preceding  divisions. 

Spelling  from  Worcester's  Pronouncing,  or  Willson's  Larger  Speller,  to  page  98. 
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Readinfl^  from  Wilkon^s  Third  Header,  iniermediate  eeries,  to  pag«  107. 

Dictation  exercises,  embracing  words  in  the  spelling  and  reading  lessons. 

Writing  on  slates  from  blackboard  copies,  and  finom  Spencerian  or  Potter  and  HammoBd^s 
Charts. 

Drawing  of  figures  sketched  on  blackboard. 

Oeographff, — Heview  with  map  questions  of  Warren's  New  or  MitchelPs  New  Primarj,  on 
North  America,  United  States,  British  Provinces,  Mexico,  Central  America  and  West  Indies. 

Arithmetic  reviewed,  with  compound  addition  and  subtraction,  oral  exercises  and  rules, 
and  definitions  of  terms. 

Singing  and  rudiments  of  music. 

Morals  and  manners.  • 

Oral  instriutian. — Domestic  animals.  Conrenations  on  reading  lessons  and  oral  defini- 
tions  of  words  not  familiar  to  the  pupil. 

Physical  exercises. 

8BCOND  DITISIOH. 

General  review  of  studies  in  preceding  divisions. 

Spelling  from  WiUson*0  Lar^r  or  Worcester's  Pronouncing  Speller,  to  page  115 

Eeading  from  Willson's  Third  Reader,  intermediate  series,  until  completed. 

Dictation  exercises,  embracing  words  in  spelling  and  reading  lessons. 

Writing. — Potter  and  Hammond's  or  Spencerian  Copj-books. 

Drawin?  of  simple  solids  and  figures,  bounded  hj  curved  and  straight  lines,  or  other  fig- 
ures sketched  on  blackboard. 

Geography  reviewed,  with  questions  on  maps  of  South  America  and  Europe— MitcheU^i 
New  or  Warren's  New  Primary. 

JriMmetic.— Greenleafs  or  Vodges*  Primary,  reviewed  as  far  as  previously  taught,  and 
continued  through  compound  multiplication  and  compound  short  division,  with  oral  exercises 
and  roles  and  definitions. 

Singing  and  rodiments  of  music 

Morals  and  manners. 

Oral  tasiructuiK.— Materials  used  in  clothing  and  building.  Trades,  tools,  oral  definitkns 
of  words  not  familiar  to  the  pupil  in  reading  lesson. 

Physical  exercises. 

FIRST  DIVISION. 

General  review  of  studies  in  lower  divisions. 

^«/^iiij^.— Worcester's  Pronouncing  or  Willson*s  Larger  Speller,  to  page  133. 

Heading. — Hillard's  Intermediate. 

Dictation  exercises,  embracing  words  in  spelling  and  reading  lessons. 

Writing, — Potter  and  Hammond's  or  Spencerian  Copy-book. 
.    Drawing  of  outline  maps  of  the  eastern,  western,  middle  and  southern  States. 

Geogprapby  reviewed,  with  map  questions  on  Asia,  Africa  and  Oceanica,  from  IClcbell's 
or  Warren's  New  Primary. 

ilrUAme/tc.— General  review  of  Vodjpe's  or  Greenleafs  Primary,  as  far  as  long  division 
and  miscellaneous  examples  and  exercises,  embracing  the  applications  of  all  the  principkB 
taught,  and  oral  exercises. 

Singing  and  rudiments  of  music 

Morals  and  manners. 

Oral  tRjtrticiioii.— The  Heavenly  bodies,  &c 

Physical  exorcises. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  DBPARTMBNT. 
FOURTH  A5D  FIFTH,  OR  TWO  LOWER  DIVISIONS. 

General  review  of  studies  pursued  in  the  secondary  department. 

Spelling, — Worcester's  Pronouncing  or  Willson's  Larger  Speller,  to  page  137. 

heading. — Hillard's  Intermediate. 

Dictation, — Exercises  embracing  words  in  reading  and  spelling  lessons. 

Writing. — Potter  and  Hammona's  or  Spencerian  Copy-books. 

Oeogrnphtf. — Warren's  New  or  Mitchell^s  New  Primary  Geography  reviewed ;  with  deacrip- 
tive  matter  under  grand  divisions. 

Arithmetic. — Verges'  or  Greenleafs  reviewed  and  vulgar  fractions  taught,  with  oral  exer- 
cises, rules  and  definition  of  terms. 

Grammar. — Hart's  Introduction,  or  Parker's— through  the  nine  parts  of  speech — ^indudinf 
the  simple  rules  of  syntax,  and  excluding  the  subdivisions  of  adjective  and  relative  pronouns, 
numeral  adjectives,  participles,  and  voice  of  verbs. 

Parsing. — Exercises  within  same  limits. 

Defining  words  contained  in  t^e  reading  lesson. 

£fjfmo2oify.— Controllers'  Edition  Scholar's  Companion,  or  Webb>  Etjnni^ogy ;  first  SOO 
words. 
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"  Familiar  Science,"  to  item  No.  622. 
Sin^ng^. 

Morals  and  manners. 

Oral  iHMtruaion. — National  flag^,  national  and  State  coats  of  arms,  historical  aketcbesy 
Kinp  Philip,  Colambos,  Cortes,  Pocahontas,  Washin^n,  Franklin,  &c.,  dus. 
Physical  exercises. 

THIRD  DIVISION. 

General  Review. 

SptUiug. — Worcester's  Prononncing  or  Willson's. 

heading. — Willson*s  Fourth  Intermediate  Series. 

Dictation. — ^Exercises  embracine  words  found  in  the  spelling  and  reading  lessons. 

Writing. — ^Potter  and  Hammond's  or  Spencerian  Copj-books. 

Drawing. — Outline  maps  of  the  countries  of  South  America. 

Geografhif. — MitchelPs  Intermediate  or  Warren*s  Common  School  through  introductory 
lessons,  map  questions  on  the  hemispheres,  grand  divisions.  United  States,  British  Prov- 
inces, Mexico,  Central  America,  and  West  Indies. 

Antkmetie. — ^Vogdes'  or  Greenleaf's  Reviewed  and  Decimal  Fractions  taught,  with  oral 
exercises,  rules,  and  definitions  of  terms. 

Orammar. — Hart's  or  Parker's  introductory  work  completed. 

Parsing  and  construction  of  simple  sentences  within  the  same  limits. 

Dining. — Words  contained  in  reading  lesson. 

Etymologji. — Reviewed,  with  four  hundred  additional  words. 

Famiiiar  Sdenf. — From  item  No.  622  to  item  No.  1211. 

History  of  the  United  States.— EAT\y  discoveries  and  outlines  of  colonial  history  as  con- 
tained in  Goodrich's  American  Youth's  Histoiy. 

Morals  and  manners. 

Singing. 

OrM  instruction. — National  and  State  governments,  illustrious  characters,  Alexander  the 
Great,  Csesar,  Peter  the  Great,  Alfred  the  Great,  Frederick  of  Prussia,  A^,  ^&^ 

Physical  exercises. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 

General  review. 

Spelling. — Worcester's  Pronouncing  or  Willson's  Speller. 

12M</tN^.— Willson's  Fifth  Reader. 

Dietatum.-^-WordB  embraced  in  spelling  and  reading  lesson. 

fVriting. —Fotteir  and  Hammond's  or  Spencerian  Copy-books. 

Geographff. — Mitchell's  Intermediate  or  Warren's  Common  School,  reviewed  with  the 
remaining  map  questions. 

History  of  the  United  States. — Groodrich's  American  Youth's  reviewed,  and  continued 
throagh  the  Revolution. 

Grammar, — Hart*s  or  Parker's  English  Grammar,  commenced  and  continued  to  rules  of 
syntax. 

Parsing  and  construction  of  sentences,  and  correction  of  false  syntax. 

Z>e/iinji^.-— Words  conteined  in  reading  lessons. 

Etymology. — Reviewed,  with  four  hundred  additional  words. 

Drawing  ^Outline  maps  of  the  countries  of  Europe. 

Arithmetie. — Reviewed  and  continued,  Yogdes's  or  Greenleaf 's  throagh  simple  and  com- 
pound proportion,  interest,  discount  and  banking  business.    Mental  exercises  on  above. 

Familiar  Science. — From  item  No.  1168  to  the  end. 

Morals  and  manners. 

Singing. 

OrtU  instruction. — Historical  sketehes,  Babylon,  Nineveh,  Herculaneum,  Pompoii,  Athens, 
Rome,  Carthage,  &c.,  &c. 

Physical  exercises. 

FIRST  DIVISION 

General  review. 

Spelling. — ^Worcester's  or  Wilson's  Speller. 

AeaiJi^^.— Hillard's  Sixth  Reader. 

r>ictation  exercises,  containing  words  in  spelling  lessons  and  extracts  from  reading  lessons. 

Geography, — ^The  Common  School  or  MitcbeU's  lutermediat«  reviewed  and  completed,  using 
the  descriptive  portions  as  a  reading  lesson. 

Drawing  maps  of  the  various  countries  of  the  world. 

History. — Goodrich's  American  Youth's  completed,  using  in  connection  therewith  Good- 
rich's Pictorial  as  a  reading  exercise  on  the  same  subject. 

Grammar. — Hart's  or  Paiker's  reviewed  and  completed. 

Parsing. — ^Hart's  Class  Book  of  Poetry. 

Singing. 
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Composition  once  a  week,  with  practice  in  wrifcinfip  letters. 

Defining;  of  words  in  reading  lemon. 

Etymology  reviewed,  with  500  additional  words. 

Ariikmetie, — ^Vogdes's  or  Greenleafs  reviewed  and  continned  through  equation  of  pay- 
ments, commission,  brokerage,  insurance,  loss  and  gain,  company  bosiness,  mvolation,  and 
the  extraction  of  roots,  with  mental  ex'ercises  on  atove. 

Singing. 

Morals  and  manners. 

Oral  iuitructiim, — Facts  pertaining  to  agricaltnral  productions. 

Physical  exercises. 

DIRECTIONS  FOB  TEACHERS  OF  GRAMMAR,  SECONDARY,  AND  PRDIABT 

SCHOOLS. 

Every  teacher  engaged  in  the  grammar,  secondary,  and  primary  Bchools  most 
observe  and  carry  oat  the  following  directions  and  suggestions  in  the  instruction 
of  all  pupils  cbnfided  to  their  care  and  tuition : 

8PELLINO. 

Too  much  attention  cannot  be  given  to  spelling.  Those  who  do  not  become  correct  spel- 
lers early  never  become  so.    This  is  the  most  important  exercise  of  the  piimary  and  second- 

ary  school.    Both  oral  and  written  spelling  must  be  a  daily  exercise. 

« 

READING. 

Next  in  importance  is  reading.  The  child  must  be  taug^bt  to  pronounce  words  at  sight, 
and  trained  to  do  it  quickly.  Correct  pronunciation,  distinct  articulation,  and  a  pn>p& 
observance  of  the  inflections  are  points  which  call  for  and  must  receive  the  especial  attentioo 
of  the  teacher.  A  pupil  should  never  be  interrupted  while  reading.  Let  the  erroiB  be  pointed 
out  afler  a  certain  portion  is  read,  and  then  let  it  be  read  over  again.  When  words  above 
the  capacity  of  the  child  occu^  in  the  reading  lesson  the  teacher  should  give  correct  oral  defi- 
nitions of  the  same,  and  encourage  the  pupil  to  give  meanings  of  his  own.  The  teacher 
should  frequently  read  during  the  progress  of  the  exercise. 

WRFTINO. 

One  system  should  be  taught  throughout  the  primary,  the  secondary,  and  the  gmamai 
schools,  BO  that  as  the  pupils  pass  from  one  grade  to  another  they  will  not  be  obliged  to 
unlearn  what  they  have  already  acquired  in  regard  to  the  distinctive  features  of  that  sy^eso. 
Thus  the  pupil  will  the  more  readily  perfect  and  carry  out  the  principles  they  have  alieadj 
partially  become  acquainted  with — such  as  the  movements  of  the  hand  and  arm ;  analysis 
and  rules  for  the  formation  of  the  letters ;  the  position  of  sitting ;  the  manner  of  holding  the 
pen;  the  correct  slope  and  shading  of  the  letters ;  uniformity  in  spacing;  neatness  and  ele- 
gance of  style;  legibility,  ease,  and  rapidity  of  writing. 

The  constant  use  of  the  blackboard  or  charts,  in  contrasting  the  proper  forms  of  the  lett&i 
with  the  erroneous  forms  made  by  the  pupil,  is  indispensable  in  teaching  writing. 

The  copy  written  upon  the  board  by  the  teacher  must  always  conform  to  the  system  used. 
The  pupil  must  not  be  allowed  to  write  rapidly  before  he  is  able  to  write  a  legible  hand. 

The  great  aim  of  the  teacher  must  be  to  impart  a  pUun,  neat  handwriting,  devoid  of  floniish 

or  ornament,  for  no  other  style  is  suitable  for  business  purposes. 

» 

DEFINING. 

In  this  exercise,  explanations  of  words  must  be  given  rather  than  mere  synonyms  and  the 
meanings  illustrated  by  combining  them  in  sentences  containing  important  and  interesting 
facts. 

COMPOSITION. 

In  assigning  this  exercise,  teachers  must  select  subjects  familiar  to  the  pupila,  the  object 
being  tu  promote  accuracy  in  the  use  of  language,  and  to  insure  a  habit  of  properly  expre5S- 
iug  thuugbt.  It  will  be  found  useful  for  the  teacher  to  read,  once  or  twice,  slowly  and 
aloud,  paiisages  from  standard  authors,  which  the  pupil  shall  copy  on  the  slate.  This  will 
improve  memory,  style,  and  choice  of  language,  by  enabling  him  to  detect  the  difieience 
between  the  copy  and  the  original. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

In  conducting  this  exercise,  the  pupil's  interest  and  attention  should  be  excited  by  oral 
instruction  of  whatever  may  be  of  an  interesting  character  connected  with  the  places  men- 
tioned, as  natural  curiosities,  memorable  events,  peculiar  productions,  soil,  and  cllmat^f. 
Matters  contained  in  statistical  tables  should  be  regarded  more  as  subjects  for  reference  than 
memory.  The  drawing  of  maps  on  the  slate,  paper,  or  blackboard  mu^tt  be  a  co-ordinate 
exercise. 
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GRAMMAR. 

The  dispnted  points  or  matters  far  above  the  pupiVs  eapacitj  shonid  never  be  dvrelt  upon. 
The  teacher's  object  must  be,  rather,  to  impart  such  a  knowledge  of  the  constmction  of  the 
langnage  as  will  enable  the  pnpil  to  speak  and  write  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  correctness. 

ARITHBIETIC 

Mnst  be  tanght  inductively,  and,  when  practicable,  an  explanation  and  analysis  of  every 
operation  should  be  given  by  the  teacher  on  the  blackboard.  All  tables  and  terms  employed 
must  be  thoroughly  explained,  and  never  learned  by  mere  rote.  Oral  or  mental  arithmetic 
should  be  restricted  to  operations  with  small  numbers,  and  the  examples  of  a  character  not 
too  complicated. 

Practical  examples  mnst  take  precedence  of  mere  arithmetical  puzzles  or  curiosities.  The 
object  in  teaching  arithmetic  should  be  to  make  accurate  calculations  with  facility. 

HISTORY. 

In  this  branch  of  study,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  memory  of  the  pupil  be  not  bur- 
dened with  trifling  and  unimportant  facts.  Let  the  teacher  seize  upon  the  leading  points 
and  impress  them  upon  the  pupil's  attention.  The  most  prominent  points  only  should  be 
associated  with  dates.  In  regard  to  others,  it  matters  but  little  whether  the  exact  date  be 
remembered. 

ORAL  INSTRUCTION 

Mnst  be  a  daily  exercise  in  all  the  schools.  Teachers  must  prepare  0iemselves  thoroughly 
upon  the  topics  in  the  oral  course,  and  be  sure  that  their  instructions  are  simple,  concise,  and 
accurate.  "  The  teacher  should  never  tell  a  pupil  what  he  can  make  the  pupil  tell  him,  and 
should  never  give  the  child  any  information  without  calling  for  it  again." 

Lict  oral  instruction  be  given  at  intervals  so  as  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  ordinary 
routine  of  school  exercises.  Oral  lessons  may  and  ought  to  be  of  such  a  character  as  to 
afford  amusement  as  well  as  instruction. 

MORALS  AND  MANNERS. 

Remarks  upon  morals  and  manners  should  follow  the  reading  of  the  Bible  by  the  principal. 
These  remarks  should  be  made  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  school,  and  as  frequently  as  the 
incidents  of  the  8cho61-room  may  suggest 

Respectfulness  to  supe^ors,  obedience  to  parents  and  teachers,  honesty  and  truthfulness, 
thus  enforced  and  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  will  be  found  a  powerful  auxiliary 
in  the  discipline  of  the  schooL  The  careful  attention  of  teachers  is  directed  to  the  remarks 
upon  this  subject,  found  in  the  appendix. 

PHYSICAL  EXERCISES. 

The  teacher  shall  be  required  to  devote  the  period  of  10  minutes,  during  the  course  of  each 
school  session,  to  such  physical  exercises  as  the  size  of  the  room  and  other  circumstances' 
may  permit.  The  character  of  the  exercises  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher.  During 
the  course  of  these  exercises  the  windows  shall  be  opened,  if  found  prudent  to  do  so.  The 
windows  shall  be  opened  in  the  interval  between  the  sessions. 

VOCAL  BIU8IC. 

The  rudiments  of  music  shall  be  taught,  with  the  aid  of  a  text-book  and  the  blackboard, 
in  the  first  and  second  divisions  of  the  primary  schools,  in  the  secondary  schools,  and  in  the 
lower  two  divisions  of  the  grammar  schools.  If  a  professional  teacher  is  employed,  it  may 
be  taught  through  all  the  divisions  as  well  as  in  the  senior  class.  Singing  may  be  used  as 
opening  exercises  in  all  the  departments,  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher.  No  teacher  shall, 
however,  be  expected  to  teach  the  melody  if  she  does  not  feel  competent  to  do  so.  The 
utterance  of  elementary  sounds  shall  be  done  in  concert  and  individually. 

Xn  1868,  practically,  an  additional  grade  of  public  schools  was  instituted 
under  the  name  of  the  senior  class  of  the  grammar  school,  to  which  pupils  who 
have  completed  the  course  of  studies  prescribed  for  the  first  division  of  the  gram- 
mar school  can  be  promoted  and  admitted  on  producing  satisfactory  evidence  of 
proficiency  after  a  written  examination  in  these  studies.  The  following  course 
of  studies 'ispursued  in  the  senior  class  of  the  grammar  schools,  each  grade 
occupying  one  year : 

SPECIAL  COUESE  FOR  SENIOR  CLASS  OF  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

PmST  YEAR. 

Arithmetic,  as  applied  fo  bookkeeping  and  mechanics. 

Crittenden's  Bookkeepmg ;  commercial  calculations  and  business  forms. 
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Science  of  gOTernment,  incladiog  a  knowled^  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Statea 
and  of  the  State  of  PennsylTania,  with  the  outlines  of  monicipal  and  intematiooal  law. 
Goodrich's  HistoiT  of  the  United  States. 
Physical  geognphj^  (Warren  or  Mitchell.) 
Cutter's  Anatomj,  Physiolo^,  and  Hjgiene. 

English  grammar,  composition,  declamation,  analysis  of  Ungoage  and  etymology. 
Algebra,  (Alsop's,)  through  quadratic  equations. 

SECOND  YEAR.  ^ 

Oeometry,  outlines  of  plane  and  solid,  with  applications  to  mensuration  and  practical 
plane  trigonometry ;  also  the  use  of  the  logarithmic  tables. 
Mensuration  of  superficies  and  solids,  (Rodgers's  or  Vodges's.) 
Natural  philosophy,  (-Hooker's  Outlines.) 
Chemistry,  (Hooker's  Outlines.) 
Goodrich's  History  of  the  World. 
Physical  geography  reviewed. 
English  and  American  literature. 
Composition,  declamation,  and  original  orations. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS  FOB  GIRLS  AND  FEMALE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Papils  admitted  must  have  attended  the  public  school  at  least  one  year,  and 
have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  penmanship,  reading,  onhographj, 
etymology,  and  definition  of  words,  English  grammar,  history  and  Conatitotion 
of  the  United  States,  arithmetic,  and  mensuration. 

The  course  of  instruction  and  training  includes,  1st,  a  general  review  of  the 
studies  required  for  admission ;  2d,  geometry,  algebra,  natural  philosophj, 
chemistry,  Eoglish  history  and  literature,  grammar,  analysis  and  composition, 
physical  geography  and  geology,  reading,  elocution  and  music,  history,  (ancient 
and  modern,)  penmanship  and  drawing,  physiology ;  3d,  moral  and  mental  sci- 
ence, with  reference  to  teaching,  school  organization,  and  discipline ;  4th,  obser- 
vation of  school  management  in  the  different  classes  and  practice  in  teaching. 

This  school,  by  a  late  ( 1868)  vote  of  the  board  of  control,  has  been  designated 
the  Normal  School  for  female  teachers. 

CENTBAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

The  Central  High  School,  as  organized  by  Prof.  A.  D.  Bache,  provided  /or 
instruction  in  the  following  subjects,  viz  :  1,  English  belles-lettres;  2,  French; 
3,  Latin  and  Greek  ;  4,  mental,  moral,  and  political  science;  5,  matheinati<^; 
6,  natural  philosophy  :  7,  natural  history ;  8,  drawing  and  writing.  These 
subjects  were  grouped  into  three  courses  :  I,  a  course  of  four  years;  II,  a  coutk 
of  two  years,  with  the  ancient  and  modern  languages  omitted ;  and  III,  a  classi- 
cal course.  Spon  the  Greek  language  was  omitted.  Various  modificatlonB 
have  been  introduced  until  1866,  when  the  department  of  commercial  calcula- 
tions and  business  forms  was  instituted ;  and  in  1 867  the  French  language  was 
omitted,  and  physical  geography  and  civil  engineenng  substituted  in  its  place. 
Bookkeeping  is  now  taught  in  the  first  two  years,  and  phrenography  is  eubsti- 
tuted  for  penmanship.  Drawing  from  copies  in  the  first  year  is  followed^  by  a 
three*years  course  in  perspective  and  mechanical  drawing.  German  occupies 
nearly  three  years.  Natural  history  is  begun  in  the  first  year.  These  studies 
are  still  grouped  into  three  courses — the  first,  occupying  two  years,  prepares 
for  mercantile  life ;  the  second  occupies  four  years,  and  prepares  for  the  highest 
walks  of  maun  facturing  and  mechanical  labor ;  and  the  third,  for  profesaional 
and  literary  study. 

We  have  not  received  an  extended  programme  of  the  courses  of  study  as 
modified,  or  we  should  insert  it  in  this  place. 
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CHICAGO,  ILLIirOIS. 

The  first  public  school  in  Chicago  was  opened  in  1834  in  the  basement  of  the 
first  Presbyterian  church.  In  1839  a  special  act  was  passed  by  which  the 
schools  of  the  city  were  placed  under  the  supervision  of  a  board  of  school 
inspectors.  In  1844  the  first  school-house  was  ejected,  and  in  lSo4  the  office 
of  superintendent  was  created  and  filled  by  the  appointment  of  John  G.  Dore, 
then  principal  of  a  public  school  in  Boston.  He  was  succeeded  by  that  veteran 
teacher,  William  H.  Wells,  in  1856,  and  on  his  resignation,  J.  L.  Pickard,  at 
the  time  State  superintendent  of  public  schools  in  Wisconsin,  was  appointed  to 
the  place.  On  the  8th  of  October,  1856,  a  public  high  school  was  organized 
in  a  spacious  and  elegant  building,  in  three  distinct  departments,  classical, 
^English  high,  and  normal,  all  of  them  open  to  pupils  properly  qualified  of  both 
eezes.  A  Monthly  Teachers'  Institute  for  all  the  teachers  of  the  city  was 
.  inaugurated  in  1857,  and  a  training  department  was  attached  to  the  normal  schpol 
in  1864.  The  system,  in  all  its  parts — building,  teachers,  studies,  and  super- 
vision— has  been  liberally  sustained  by  the  people,  and  in  practical  efficiency  is 
inferior  to  no  other  in  the  country,  embracing  in  1867  26,851  pupils  under  319 
teachers,  or  at  an  aggregate  expense  of  $432,027  63. 

The  schools  are  classified  into  primary,  district,  and  high,  and  for  purposes  of 
instruction  the  pupils  of  the  primary  and  district  schools  are  divided  into  ten 
grades. 

The  board  of  education  of  Chicago  was  one  of  the  earliest,  under  the  lead  of 
the  superintendent,  Mr.  W.  H.  Wells,  to  prescribe  not  simply  the  subjects  of 
study  but  a  graded  course  of  instruction  for  the  public  schools  of  the  city.  This 
course  was  printed  in  1861  with  general  directions  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Wells  for 
all  the  grades,  as  well  as  special  directions  for  the  subjects  taught  in  each  grade. 
After  the  manual  had  been  used  for  five  years,  with  a  few  modifications  from 
time  to  time,  the  whole  course  was  subjected  to  a  thorough  revision  by  Mr. 
Wells*s  successor,  Mr.  J.  L.  Pickard,  in  which  the  suggestions  of  the  most 
ezperienped  teachers  of  the  city  on  various  points  were  carefully  considered, 
and  a  new  edition  was  adopted  by  the  board  May  29,  1866,  and  printed  in  a 
mannel  of  75  pages.  From  this  manual  we  introduce  the  course  for  the  ten 
grades,  (numbered  from  10  to  1,)  commencing  with  the  tenth  grade  and  with 
Bection  16  of  the  appended  directions,  the  previous  sections,  from  1  to  15,  being 
devoted  to  general  directions  applicable  to  all  the  grades.  From  those  general 
directions  we  have  introduced  extracts  wherever  they  are  referred  to  by  iheir 
numbers,  although  (hey  are  specially  applicable  to  pupils  of  a  more  advanced 
grade. 

GRADED  COUESE  OF  INSTKUCTION. 

TBNTH   6RA  DB.  * 

Oral  instruction, — Different  parts  of  the  human  body ;  five  senses ;  common  objects,  their 
size,  color,  ODd  more  observable  properties. 

Morals  and  manners. 

SeadiDg  from  blackboard  and  from  cards,  with  exercises  in  spelliDg,  both  by  letters  and 
sounds,  nntil  the  child  can  call  at  sight  and  spell  correctly  at  least  one  hundred  of  the  words 
iound  in  the  first  half  of  the  primer.    Two  or  more  lessons  each  day. 

Counting  from  one  to  sixty.     Simple  exercises  in  adding,  with  use  of  nnmeral  frame. 

r>rawing  on. the  slate;  imitating  simple  forn]fe,  letters,  figures,  and  other  objects  sketched 
by  the  teacher. 

Printing  or  writing  the  reading  and  spelling  lessons,  and  the  Arabic  numbers  as  far  as 
twenty.    Two  or  more  exercises  a  day. 

SingiDg. 
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Physical  exercises  as  often  as  once  every  half  hoar ;  each  exercise  from  three  to  fire 
iniDUtes. 

TLe  rccitationi  in  this  grade  should  never  exceed  fifteen  minntes  each,  and  in  some  lessons 
ten  minutes  will  be  time  enough. 

$  IG.  ORAL  INSTRUCnOK. 

Tlio  oral  course  for  the  primary  grades  has  been  arranged  with  reference  to  the  natural 
onler  of  development  of  the  child^  faculties :  1st,  perceptive ;  2d,  conceptive ;  3d,  com- 
paring*; or  reasoning. 

Common  objects, — Since  the  tenth  grade  should  be  regarded  as  a  bridge  from  the  freedom 
of  liome  lilc  to  the  more  regular  discipliue  of  the  school-room,  the  first  lessons  should  be  sim- 
ple convci  sational  exercises  upon  home  objectA,  with  which  the  children  are  already  familiar, 
HDii  in  which  they  feel  the  greati^st  interest;  their  toys,  their  pets,  their  plays,  their  friends, 
^•!.,  di^c.  Tbey  should  be  encouraged  to  give  the  teacher  all  the  knowledge  they  possess, 
nnd  ftlioald  be  stimulated  to  learn  by  careful  observation  more  than  they  already  know. 
>lnhild  of  observaiiou  and  of  accuracy  in  the  use  of  language  are  of  the  first  importance. 
Pupils  aliouid  be  encouraged  to  briog  to  the  teacher  objects  for  examination,  so  far  as  it  may 
be  di)iie  conveniently  and  with  propriety.  There  need  be  no  limit  as  to  the  character  of  these 
familiar  objects.  All  observable  properties  should  be  noted,  without  any  very  rigid  attempt 
at  classitication.  Short  and  pertinent  anecdotes  may  enforce  the  lesson,  which  should  always 
cease  the  moment  the  interest  of  the  class  flags.  If  the  child  in  this  grade  can  be  induced  to 
pass  along  with  all  bis  senses  in  active  exercise,  very  much  good  will  be  accomplished.  As 
to  size,  color  and  parts  of  these  common  objects,  the  aim  should  be  to  secure  the  child's  own 
ideas  and  to  correct  such  as  are  erroneous,  in  all  cases  avoiding  the  use  of  difficult  words, 
and  making  tho  instruction  as  simple  and  as  comprehensive  as  possible. 

The  file  senses.^  Aa  the  child  comes  in  contact  with  objects  in  his  daily  life,  he  will  see, 
hear,  smell,  touch  or  taste  them.  Upon  some  objects  a  single  sense  may  be  employed ;  upon 
others,  several  or  even  all.  It  is  important  at  the  outset  that  he  learn  something  about  the 
organs  of  seeing,  hearing,  smelling,  feeling  and  tasting,  and  their  proper  uses.  Muck  may 
be  said  of  the  blind,  ana  tho  acuteness  ot  their  other  senses,  and  so  of  the  deaf,  and  of  tM 
reasons  why  persons  bom  deaf  do  not  learn  to  speak.  The  proper  care  of  each  of  the  organs 
should  be  enforced.  The  duty  of  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate  should  be  impressed  npoo 
the  minds  of  all.  The  methods  of  instruction  of  the  blind  and  of  the  deaf  mutes  will  interest 
and  profit  those  who  have  not  already  some  knowledge  of  them.  The  comparison  of  these 
methods  with  theirs,  and  the  occasion  those  in  full  possession  of  their  senses  have  fur  grati- 
tude, will  serve  as  the  basis  for  important  lessons. 

//Vie  human  body. — This  topic  should  embrace  only  the  more  general  divisions  of  the  body, 
as^  the  head  and  its  parts,  skull,  face,  ears,  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  chin  and  their  relative  po«i- 
tion'and  uses;  body,  chest,  neck,  throat,  lungs,  heart,  stomach;  limbs,  arms,  leg^  cIImws, 
wrists,  hands,  fingers,  knees,  ankles,  feet,  toes.  Something  may  be  said  about  the  bones 
and  the  flesh,  but  only  such  things  as  a  child  may  comprehend. 

$  7.  MORALS  AND  MANNERS. 

Love  to  parents  and  others,  friendship,  kindness,  gentleness,  obedience,  honesty,  truithfiil- 
ness,  generosity,  self-denial,  neatness,  diligence,  &.c,  are  cultivated  in  children,  not  so 
much  by  direct  exhortation  and  formal  precept,  as  by  resorting  to  expedients  that  will  call 
these  affections  sad  qualities  into  active  exercise.  Lead  a  child  to  do  a  kind  act,  and  yoq 
will  increase  his  kindness  of  heart;  and  this  is  the  best  of  all  lessons  on  kindness.  Let 
teachers  ever  remember  that  the  exercise  of  virtuous  principles,  confirmed  into  habit,  is  ths 
true  means  of  establishing  a  virtuous  character. 

Little  anecdotes  and  familiar  examples,  illustrating  the  love  of  brothers  and  sisters,  the 
xespect  due  to  the  aged,  kindness  to  animals,  mutual  love  of  companions  and  associates, 
benevolence,  «&c.,  are  among  the  best  means  of  cultivating  these  virtues.  Teaching  mmnly 
by  examples  will  accomplish  far  more  than  any  formal  catechism  of  moral  instruction. 

Teachers  should  frequently  read  to  their  divisions  short,  entertaining  narratives,  and  make 
them  the  subject  of  familiar  and  instructive  conversations  with  their  pupils.  So  also  in 
lessons  on  animals,  trees,  and  all  the  works  of  nature,  opportunities  should  be  constantly 
improved  to  show  the  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  of  the  Creator,  and  to  inculcate  the  rev- 
erence that  is  due  to  Him,  and  a  sense  of  dependence  upon  Him. 

Every  case  of  quarrelling,  cruelty,  fraud,  profanity,  and  vulgarity,  should  be  made  to 
appear  in  its  true  light.  The  selti^ihuess  uf  children  is  the  greatest  obstacle  to  moral  train- 
ing. To  moderate  this  strong  in»tinct,  to  teach  self-denial  and  self-control,  must  be  the  con- 
stant care  of  the  teacher. 

There  is  no  time  when  the  watchfulness  of  the  teacher  is  mdfe  necessary  than  daring  the 
recesses  and  other  hours  of  relaxation  at  school.  This  is  the  time  when  little  differences  are 
most  likely  to  spring  up,  aud  bad  passions  to  gain  the  ascendency.  No  parent*s  eye  is  upon 
children,  and  they  should  constantly  feel  that  some  kind  guardian  is  near — ^not  to  check  tbor 
cheerful  sports,  but  to  encourage  every  kind  and  noble  act,  and  to  reboke  eveiy  depaitnrs 
from  the  path  of  virtue  and  honor. 
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Good  msnnen  are  intimately  connected  with  good  morals,  and  teachers  shonld  improve 
every  opportunity  to  inculcate  lessons  of  civility  and  courtesy.  In  the  primary  divisions, 
especially,  the  teachers  should  give  frequent  and  somewhat' minute  directions  respecting  the 
ordinary  rules  of  politeness.  Let  the  pupils  be  taught  that  when  a  question  is  asked  tnem, 
it  shows  a  lack  ofgood  breeding  to  remain  silent  or  shake  the  head,  even  if  they  are  not  able 
to  answer  it.  They  should  receive  some  general  directions  respecting  the  manners  of  younger 
persons  in  the  presence  of  those  who  are  older.  They  should  be  taught  that  well-bred  per* 
sons  seldom  laogh  at  mistakes,  &c.  The  manners  of  the  children  in  their  intercourse  with 
each  other  before  and  after  school,  and  at  the  recesses,  and  in  going  to  and  from  school, 
should  receive  the  constant  and  watchful  care  of  the  teacher. 

The  position  of  the  pupil  in  his  seat ;  his  movements  in  passing  to  and  from  the  class ;  his 
position  in  class  or  at  liis  seat  when  called  upon  to  recite,  should  receive  the  teacher*s  most 
carefol  scrutiny.  Bad  manners  open  the  door  for  the  entrance  of  bad  morals,  and  all  listless 
and  lounging  habits  in  the  schoolroom  are  but  the  sure  indication  of  a  loaferish  spirit  which 
nncheck^  will  lead  to  vicious  associates  and  practices.  The  teacher  should  respect  himself 
too  much  to  receive  any  answer  from  a  pupil  who  is  not  in  a  manly  posture,  and  who  does 
not  in  his  tone  and  manner  express  sincere  respect  both^for  his  teacher  and  the  place  he  holds 
among  his  fellows.  Nor  can  the  teacher  keep  too  constantly  in  mind  the  truth  uttered  by 
Marcel — '*  Nature,  reason  and  experience  proclaim  this  order,  example  before  precept.*' 

No  teacher  can  expect  to  make  his  pupils  more  civil,  more  courteous,  or  more  truthful  and 
virtuous  than  he  shows  himself  to  be.  In  dress,  in  movement,  in  speech,  in  thought  even, 
he  must  be  what  he  would  have  his  pupils  become. 

• 

i  17.   READING. 

If  any  single  method  of  teachinjr  this  branch  must  be  pursued  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others,  it  should  be  the  word>method.  But  no  such  necessity  exists,  nor  would  such  a 
coarse  be  at  all  desirable  or  profitable.  Prominence  should  be  given  to  the  word-method. 
The  cards  furnish  words,  and  the  child  should  be  made  so  familiar  with  them  that  he 
can  call  them  at  sight,  without  the  necessity  of  allowing  him  time  to  examine  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  word.  He  shonld  learn  the  names  of  words  as  ho  learns  his  school- 
mates, from  their  general  form  and  peculiarities.  That  he  may  distinguish  John  from  Harrv, 
be  does  not  necessarily  notice  each  feature  of  each  boy,  but  the  general  impression  made 
upon  his  mind  enables  him  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  When  close  resemblances 
exist,  it  is  ueceRsary  that  his  attention  be  called  to  some  one  distinguishing  feature.  Were 
the  pupil  called  upon  only  to  learn  words  that  are  quite  or  entirely  dissimilar  to  each  other, 
no  other  than  the  word-method  would  be  needed,  but  to  every  word  he  learns  to-day,  he 
ivill  find  ere  long  some  other  word  quite  similar  in  form.  He  should  therefore  be  taught  the 
separate  features  of  each  word,  that  where  he  finds  one  generally  similar  he  may  be  able  to 
fasten  upon  some  point  of  difference  that  may  serve  as  his  guide  in  naming  his  acquaint- 
ances. 

Hence,  the  word-method  should  be  followed  or  accompanied  by  the  analytic  and  synthetic, 
or  spelling  method.  In  u^ing  the  cards  a  large  number  of  exercises  may  be  introduced 
besides  those  found  thereon.  The  words  may  be  combined  into  an  almost  infinite  variety  of 
sentences.  The  teacher  may  give  short  and  simple  sentences,  containing  words  found  upon 
the  cards,  and  require  the  pupils  in  turn  to  find  the  words  upon  the  cards,  or  she  may  require 
some  one  pupil  to  point  out  the  words  while  the  class  reads  the  sentence  after  his  pointing. 
Sentences  may  be  printed  upon  the  board  and  the  pupils  be  required  to  find  the  words  upon 
the  cards. 

In  introducing  the  words  from  the  primer,  the  pupils  should  not  have  the  book,  but  shonld 
learn  the  words  as  printed  by  the  teacher.  These  words  should  be  framed  into  sentences 
unlike  those  found  in  the  primer,  so  that  when  the  ninth  grade  is  reached  and  the  pupil  takes 
the  primer  into  bis  bands,  he  will  meet  familiar  words  but  in  new  relations,  and  from  the 
same  words  with  which  he  has  become  acquainted  he  will  gain  new  ideas.  The  oral  exer-« 
ciees  should  be  made  subservient  to  this  reading  exercise.  The  child  should  be  taught  the 
names  of  objects  about  which  he  is  learning,  unless  they  be  too  difficult,  so  that  he  may  rec- 
ognize the  word-picture  of  the  object  as  he  recognizes  any  other  picture.  Nearly  all  mono- 
syllabic names  of  common  objects,  he  may  learn  in  connection  with  his  object  lessons  with- 
out much  extra  effort  on  the  part  of  his  teacher.  Indeed,  each  reading  lesson  should  be 
made,  in  part  at  It-ast,  an  object  lesson. 

No  exercise  in  reading  or  in  any  other  branch  of  this  grade  should  be  continued  when  the 
class  shows  signs  of  weariness,  or  of  uncontrollable  inattention. 

$  18.      SPELLING. 

Spelling  by  letters  may  properly  be  extended  to  all  words  learned,  but  spelling  by  sounds 
should  be  confined  at  first  to  such  words  as  contain  only  the  simplest  elemental  sounds ;  and 
in  all  cases  in  this  grade  to  single  letters,  excluding  diphthongs  and  double  consonants,  also 
Axclnding  words  having  silent  letters.  There  are  words  enough  to  occupy  all  the  time  that 
C4sn  be  fi^iven  to  this  subject  in  the  grade,  without  introducing  any  excepted  as  above. 

L«t  the  teacher  take  special  pains  to  secure  accurate  and  distinct  articulation  of  each  vowel 
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•nd  single  eonsonsnt.  Connecied  with  thete  roeal  extrdsM  sbonld  h%  aMoeiatod  ezarebet 
in  breathing — such  as  silont  and  prolonged  inhalation  and  exhalation,  silent  and  rapid 
breathing,  quick  and  full  inhalation  followed  by  prolonged  and  silent  exhalation,  prolonged 
and  silent  inhalation,  followed  bj  rapid  exhalation ;  rapid  inhalation  with  exploeiye  exhalap 
tion.    All  these  exercises  in  bresAhing  should  be  very  short. 

Vocal  exercises  may  also  be  combined  with  physical  eiercises,  especially  in  the  nttoranoe 
of  the  vowel  sounds,  each  being  connected  with  some  movement  of  hands  or  feet. 

The  exercises  may  be  varied  also  as  to  time,  pitch,  and  volume.  Sounds  may  be  pro- 
longed or  shortened,  ma^  be  made  high  or  low,  may  be  given  in  a  whisper  or  with  full  tone. 

$  19.    cou5Tnvo. 

In  this  exercise,  at  first,  pebbles,  beans,  or  better  still,  small  blocks  an  inch  sqnare  should 
be  used.  Children  may  also  make  marks  upon  their  slates  and  count  them,  or  they  may 
be  required  to  make  a  certain  number  of  marks  not  exceeding  sixty.  In  counting,  they 
should  be  required  to  commence  M  any  point  and  count  either  forward  or  backward.  They 
should  be  able  to  call  at  sight  and  to  write  the  Arabic  numbers  as  far  as  twenty. 

i  20.     PHYSICAL  EXERCISES. 

The  object  of  these  exercises  is  physical  culture.  By  the  position  of  the  body  in  study, 
there  conies  weariness,  which  may  but  be  relieved  by  change  of  position.  By  inactivity  oif 
the  body  in  study  there  comes  sluggishness  in  the  flow  of  all  the  vital  fluids,  and  an  unhealthy 
state  of  all  the  muscles. 

Change  of  posture  and  activity  are  essential  in  these  phvsical  exercises.  All  the  pupils, 
except  such  as  may  be  excused  on  account  of  ill  health,  should  be  required  to  participate, 
and  to  enter  into  them  with  energy  and  promptness.  No  good  comes  from  any  other  than  a 
lively  and  spirited  exercise.  The  teacher  should  lead  the  pupil,  inasmuch  as  she  needs  the 
exercise  nearly  as  much  as  they,  and  still  farther  because  her  own  interest  will  awaken  inter- 
est on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  As  ^o  kinds  of  exercise,  there  is  variety  enough  in  the  schools, 
and  sny  teacher  who  is  not  acquainted  with  the  best  forms,  can  readily  learn  them  from  m<HB 
experienced  teachers.  In  teaching  the  difierent  series  of  movements,  the  initial  letters  may 
be  used :  as,  •*  U."  for  Upward,  **  D."  for  Downward,"  •*  F."  for  Forward,  "  B."  for  Back- 
ward, dLc,  Sec  "R.  U."  would  indicate  Right  hand  up,  **L.  D."  Left  hand  down,  &^, 
6i.c,,  or  the  full  words  may  be  given  until  the  class  is  familiar  with  the  order.  Music  or 
counting  should  accompany  the  exercises. 

i  22.    DRAWlko. 

It  is  designed  that  the  simplest  forms  shall  be  nsed  in  the  drawing  exercise :  airaiglit 
lines,  triaogles  of  different  kinds,  the  square,  and  the  rectangle.  The  names  need  not  be 
given,  the  object  being  skill  in  the  use  of  the  pencil.  The  teacher  should  sketch  objects  of 
different  kinds,  embracing  the  figures  given  above,  and  draw  upon  the  b<Mird,  giving  the 
pupils  opportunity  to  follow  her  line  by  line.  After  the  first  attempt  with  the  model  before 
them  upou  the  board,  they  should  be  encouraged  to  make  many  copies.  Occasionally  they 
may  be  allowed  to  put  their  various  forms  together  to  suit  their  own  tastes. 

$  23.     WRITING. 

The  children  of  this  grade  may,  in  connection  with  their  drawing  lesson,  be  taught  the  use 
of  the  pencil  in  making  small  letters  in  script  form.  They  should  be  taught  how  to  hold  the 
pencil  m  forming  such  letters.  The  exercise  should  be  a  simultaneous  exercise,  and  abould 
be  conducted  by  the  teacher  carefully  and  systematically. 

NINTH  GRADB. 

Oral  instruction, — Domestic  animals ;  trees ;  primary  ooIotb  ;  the  three  kingdoms  of  mtorei 

Morals  and  manners. 

Beading  and  Spelling. — Exercises  upon  blackboard  and  cards  continued ;  tenth  grade  les- 
sons reviewed ;  primer  completed  and  reviewed ;  spelling  both  by  letters  and  sounda ;  the 
exercises  in  both  reading  and  spelling  at  least  twice  each  day ;  the  names  and  forms  of  the 
different  pauses,  with  the  proper  use  of  the  period. 

Counting  fium  one  to  one  hundred ;  reading  and  writing  Arabic  numbers  to  one  hundred ; 
addition  tables  from  blackboards  to  4  plus  10  forward,  backward,  and  irregularly,  with  use 
of  numeral  frame ;  Roman  numerals  to  L,  both  in  course  and  out  of  course ;  exierdaeB  in 
adding  series  of  small  numben.  * 
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Draimng» — Exercises  at  leMt  twice  each  day  wHh  slate  and  pencil,  using  elementaiy  caide 
when  thej  can  be  obtained ;  printing  or  writing  lessons  in  spelling  nnmerals,  &c.,  d&c. 
Singing. 
Physical  exercises  from  two  to  five  minntes  at  a  time,  not  less  than  ^y^  times  a  day. 

$  24.     ORAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Cla99\fi€ation  of  natural  productions, — Many  objects  may  have  been  discusRed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  tenth  g^ade  classes  that  will  come  properly  before  them  in  the  remaining  grades 
of  the  primary  department,  bat  thus  far  there  has  been  no  attempt  at  classification.  The 
object  has  been  to  awaken  curiosity  in  any  direction  pleasing  to  the  child.  With  this  grade 
commences  a  svstem  to  be  followed  through  succeeding  erades.  The  classification  of  all 
objects  under  three  general  heads — animal,  vegetable,  ana  mineral — according  to  the  three 
great  kingdoms  of  nature.  It  will  bo  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  classification  to  give  the 
following  definitions:  Animals  are  living  beingrs,  havinj^  the  power  of  seeing,  hearing,  smell- 
'  ing,  feeimg  and  tasting,  and  also  having  the  power  of  voluntary  motion.  Vegetables  are 
living  things,  but  do  not  have  the  powers  of  sensation  or  of  voluntaiy  motion.  AH  other 
objects  are  minerals.  These  distinctions  are  correct,  though  the  limits  between  animals  and 
vegetables,  and  between  vegetables  and  minerals,  are  not  easily  determined,  so  that  in  a  very 
few  instances  not  oflen  brought  to  the  notice  of  children,  it  is  difficult  to  place  objects  in 
their  proper  cIhss.  The  course  to  be  pursued  may  be  briefly  sketched  thus.  An  object  is 
presented.  The  following  series  of  questions  may  be  asked :  Has  it  life  ?  Can  it  move  of 
Itself?  Can  it  see?  Can  it  hear  7  Can  it  smell?  Can  it  feel?  Can  it  taste?  If  ail  these 
questions  can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  an  animal.  If  all 
Dpust  be  answered  in  the  negative,  it  must  be  a  mineral.  If  the  first  question  can  be  answered 
by  yes,  and  all  the  others  must  be  answered  by  no,  then  it  is  a  vegetable  This  exhaustive 
process  may  be  carried  ont  in  full  or  in  part,  in  all  cases,  until  the  child  classifies  readily, 
bifficulties  will  arise  when  dead  animals  are  presented,  and  especially  when  ripened  and  per- 
fected fruits  and  esculent  vegetables  are  considered,  but  in  such  cases  the  difficulty  may  be 
solved,  if  instead  of  asking  the  questions  propounded  above,  the  form  be  varied  so  as  to  read — 
Has  it  ever  had  life  ?  Has  it  ever  seen  ?  &.c.,  &c.  Has  it  ever  had  the  power  of  voluntary 
motion  ?  Let  the  questions  be  asked  either  in  the  one  form  or  the  other  whenever  a^  new 
object  is  presented,  and  there  will  be  little  danger  of  improper  classifications. 

Animal  productions  may  also  be  discussed.  Such  things  as  have  at  any  time  formed  part 
of  any  animal,  are  animal  productions,  as  feathers,  hair,  bristles,  &c.,  &c. ;  hides,  skins, 
fais,  leather,  ike  ,  dec. ;  bone,  ivory,  horn,  shells,  &c.,  &>c  In  the  same  manner  vegetable 
and  mineral  productions  may  be  discussed. 

Domestic  animals. — The  cat,  the  dog,  the  horse,  the  cow,  the  sheep,  the  hog,  the  hen,  the 
duck,  the  goose,  the  turkey,  &c.,  may  serve  as  illustrations.  Their  general  structure,  their 
relative  size,  and  their  clothing  or  covering  may  be  considered.  The  head,  eyes,  ears,  nose, 
and  feet  of  each  should  be  quite  fully  discussed.  The  varieties  of  tone  in  their  utterances ; 
their  modes  of  defence  when  attacked ;  their  methods  in  Ij^ing  down  and  in  ri9ing,  or  their 
positions  while  resting,  and  their  varied  movements  in  walking,  running,  flying,  &.C.,  their 
kinds  of  food,  and  their  teeth  (where  any  are  observable,)  should  be  made  prominent  topics 
of  conversation..  Anecdotes  showing  their  intelligence,  sagacity  and  cunning,  should  be 
drawn  from  the  children,  or  given  to  them  to  be  called  for  again.  Instances  of  affection  for 
one  another  or  for  man,  and  of  treachery,  will  be  found  interesting  and  profitable. 

Trees. — Such  trees  as  children  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  and  of  studying  should  be 
selected.  Their  general  structure,  their  bark  and  their  leaves,  may  bo  discussed  in  such  a 
<way  as  to  teach  a  child  the  difference  between  an  oak,  a  hickory,  a  maple,  a  cotton  wood,  an 
elm,  a  pine,  and  a  cedar,  d!:.c.  Their  method  of  growth,  the  uses  of  their  roots,  and  of  their 
leaves  should  be  understood. 

Frimary  colors. — These  are  red,  blue  and  yellow.  Pieces  of  paper  or  of  cloth  having  any 
one  of  these  colors  may  be  constantly  before  the  child  as  book-marks.  Flowers  may  be  com- 
pared with  some  one,  or  all,  of  these  patterns  and  their  colors  approximately  determined. 
Kothing  should  be  said  of  other  colors,  until  these  are  made  familiar  to  the  child.  The  fol- 
lowing distinctions  may  be  properly  observed :  light  red,  red,  and  dark  red ;  light  blue,  blue, 
and  dark  blue ;  light  yellow,  yellow,  and  dark  yellow.  All  objects  that  have  any  one  of 
these  colors  may  be  talked  about  with  reference  to  their  color,  and  may  be  compared  with 
other  objects  similar  in  color. 

$  25.     READING  AND  SPELLING. 

In  this  grade  pupils  are  introduced  to  the  use  of  a  book.  Much  care  should  be  taken  to 
te<ich  the  child  how  to  hold  his  book  and  to  turn  the  leaves  properly.  The  book  should 
ali^ays  be  held  in  the  left  hand,  ha /ing  the  thumb  and  little  finder  upon  the  face  of  the  book 
when  opened,  and  the  other  fingers  upon  the  back.  The  index  finger  of  the  rlffht  hand  may 
then  be  used  to  aid  the  child  in  Keeping  bis  place,  or  to  turn  the  leaf  when  needed. 

The  pupils  should  be  able  to  point  out  ana  explain  the  title-page,  table  of  contents,  leaves, 
pag«8,  margins,  frontispiece,  and  tho  headings  or  the  titles  of  the  lessons. 
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While  the  pnpil  reads  the  first  part  of  the  primer,  it  is  well  that  a  portion  of  each  exenase 
t>e  devoted  to  teaching  the  new  words  that  will  be  found  in  the  last  part  of  the  book  and 
extending  the  exercise  as  the  pnpil  advances,  even  to  the  new  words  found  in  the  first  part 
of  the  First  Reader.  In  doinff  this,  care  should  be  taken  to  construct  sentences  unlike  those 
found  in  the  book.  The  words  and  sentences  should  be  taught  from  the  board  unless  the 
words  are  found  upon  the  card  used. 

In  preparing  an  exercise  in  spelling,  it  is  highlj  important  that  voung  pupils  should  hear 
the  words  pronounced  by  the  teacher.  A  very  useful  method  is,  tor  the  teacher  first  to  pro- 
nounce all  the  words  of  the  lesson  distinctly,  while  the  pupilslisten  attentively  and  point  to 
the  words  in  the  books,  as  they  are  pronounced.  Next,  the  teacher  pronounces  one  word, 
which  is  repeated  by  the  first  scholar  in  the  class ;  then  another  word,  which  is  repeated  by 
the  second  scholar,  and  so  on.  After  this,  if  time  permits,  the  teacher  and  class  may  pro- 
nounce in  concert,  and  then  the  class  pronounce  in  concert  without  the  teacher. 

All  the  spelling  lessons  should  be  neatly  written  or  printed  bv  the  pupils  on  their  slates, 
and  the  class  should  be  required  to  read  the  words  from  their  slates  in  connection  witip  the 
spelling  exercises. 

i  26.     NUMBEB8. 

The  children  should  be  taught  to  construct  their  own  addition  tables  by  the  use  of  the  slate 
and  pencil,  and  a  great  variety  of  exercises  may  be  introduced  that  shall  give  them  facility 
in  adding  and  subtracting  as  far  as  the  grade  extends.  As  indicating  some  of  the  exerdses 
that  may  be  given,  the  follow ijig  may  serve,  it  being  understood  that  the  blank  space  Is  to 
be  filled  by  the  child : 

1+2=  14-14.24-3= 

24-3=  24-  4-14-1=6 

34-  =7  14.14-14.  =iii 

4.9=12  44.14-14-0= 

These  exercises  may  be  extended  with  profit,  if  the  teacher  is  careful  that  the  sum  of  the 
numbers  given  shall  not  exceed  4+10  or  14. 

$  27.     DRAWING,  PRIHTING,  &C. 

The  teachers  of  this  g^ade  should  assign  definite  lessons  in  drawing,  printing,  &c,  to  be 
prepared  by  all  the  pupils,  with  the  same  regularity  and  care  as  any  other  exercise.  The 
teacher  should  spend  at  least  ten  minutes  each  day  in  assisting  the  pupils  and  giving  such 
directions  as  they  mav  need.  When  the  exercises  are  completea,  they  should  in  all  cases  be 
examined  by  the  teacher.  Lessons  of  special  excellence  should  receive  mark^  of  credit,  and 
foilures  resulting  from  carelessness  or  indifference  should  receive  marks  of  error. 

$  30.     ANALYSIS  OF  SOUNDS. 

In  this  grade,  this  snould  extend  no  further  than  to  vowels  and  single  consonants  as  a  sep- 
arate exercise,  and  attention  should  be  paid  mainly  to  clear  articulation  and  to  its  neoesaaiy 
attendant,  an  open  mouth. 

'  EIGHTH   GBADB. 

Oral  initruetian, — ^Wild  animals ;  secondary  colors ;  plants  and  vegetables ;  divisions  of 
time  and  their  names. 

Morals  and  manners. 

Reading  and  spelling, — ^First  Reader  read  and  reviewed,  with  particular  attention  to  punc^ 
tuation,  definitions  and  illustrations ;  short  daily  drill  in  enunciating  vowels,  consonants, 
and  combinations  of  vowels  and  consonants ;  spelling  the  columns  of  words,  and  words 
selected  from  the  reading  lessons  both  by  letters  and  by  sounds. 

Drawing  and  writing, — Two  or  more  exercises  a  day  with  slate  and  pencil,  or  paper  and 
pencil,  and  printing  or  writing  lessons  in  spelling  and  arithmetic 

'  Addition  and  stdttraetum  tabU$. — Exercises  in  adding  series  of  numbers ;  reading  and 
writing  Roman  numerals  to  one  hundred,  forward,  backward  and  irregularly. 

Singing. 

Physical  exercises  from  two  to  five  minutes  at  a  time,  not  less  than  five  times  a  di^. 

i  $  31.  ORAL  IN8TRUGTIOV. 

Wild  aninuUs, — ^Much  that  was  said  under  the  head  of  domestic  animals  in  the  ninth  gisda 
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is  applicable  here.  A  few  only  of  the  more  common  field  animals  should  be  treated  of,  and 
eenerally  sach  as  children  have  some  opportanity  of  seeing^.  The  elephant,  the  camel,  the 
deer,  the  bear,  the  ti^er,  the  fox,  the  raobit,  the  eagle,  the  owl,  the  pigeon,  the  whale,  the 
alligator,  the  tront,  the  caterpillar,  the  bee,  the  honse-fly,  and  the  mosquito  may  be  sufficient 
examples.  Their  peculiar  structure,  their  resemblances  to  domestic  animals,  their  habits  of 
living,  their  weapons  of  warfare,  the  modes  of  capture,  and  their  degrees  of  intelligence 
should  be  learned.  Each  teacher  may  extend  this*  list  as  far  as  time  and  the  interest  of  the 
class  will  admit.  At  each  lesson  some  instructive  anecdote  should  be  given,  and  the  same 
should  be  called  for  at  the  next  recitation. 

Secondary  eoiars. — ^These  are  violet,  indigo,  green  and  orange.  The  first  two  are  composed 
of  red  and  blue ;  the  third  of  yellow  and  blue,  and  the  last  of  red  and  yellow. '  Any  piece  of 
glass  that  will  give  the  solar  spectrum  may  be  brought  into  the  school-room,  and  the  child 
may  point  out  toe  various  colors,  both  primary  and  sec4)ndary ;  pieces  of  cloth  or  of  paper 
^may  also  be  used  as  standards  to  which  objects  may  be  applied  when  the  color  is  to  be  tested. 
These  standards  should  be  of  a  decided  color.  But  little  time  should  be  spent  in  this  grade 
upon  the  color  of  objects  unless  it  approximates'  quite  near  to  some  one  of  the  seven  colors 
already  given. 

Plants  and  vegetables, — The  names  of  the  more  common  garden  and  house  plants,  and 
their  manner  of  growth,  their  times  of  flowering,  &c.,  belong  to  this  grade.  All  garden 
vegetables,  especially  such  as  are  esculents,  may  be  discussed  as  to  their  manner  of  growth, 
from  the  first  sprouting  of  the  seed  to  the  fall  development  of  the  vegetable,  and  as  to  theii 
form,  size,  color  and  piarts. 

Divisions  of  time. — This  should  include  the  year ;  the  months  and  their  names;  the  day 
and  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week ;  the  seasons,  their  names,  and  the  names  of  the 
months  in  each  season.  The  pupil  may  also  learn  something  of  Uie  method  by  which  the 
time  is  determined  by  the  clock. 

SBVENTH   ORADB. 

Oral  instmaioH, — ^Trades,  tools  and  materials,  lines  and  angles,  general  classification  of 
animals,  tints  and  shades. 

Morals  and  manners. 

Reading  and  spelling.— First  half  of  Second  Reader,  with  careful  attention  to  punctuation, 
illustratlonfl  and  definitions ;  short  daily  drill  in  enunciating  difficult  combinations  of  conso- 
nants, and  the  more  difficult  words  of  the  reading  lessons ;  spelling,  both  by  letters  and  by 
sounds,  half  through  monosyllabic  words  in  the  Speller  and  from  the  reading  lessons. 

Drawing  and  printing, — Two  or  more  lessons  a  day  from  drawing  cards,  when  they  can 
be  obtained,  and  printing  and  writing  lessons  in  spelling. 

Multiplication  and  division  tables. — ^Through  5s,  Arabic  and  Roman  numerals  to  500 ; 
exercises  in  adding  and  subtracting  series  of  numbers. 

Singing. 

Physical  ezsrcuas.— From  two  to  four  minutes  at  a  time,  not  leas  than  five  times  a  day. 

$  40.  ORAL  INSTRUCTION. 

General  classification  of  animals, — ^Following  tho  preceding  grades  in  which  animals, 
domestic  and  wild,  have  been  considered ;  it  is  desirable  thatcnildren  should  be  taught  to 
classi^  the  animals  about  which  they  have  learned,  and  here  is  introduced  the  general 
classification  into  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  insects  and  reptiles.  The  animals  about  which  they 
have  already  learned  something  may  now  be  re-examined  with  reference  to  the  particular 
class  to  which  they  belong,  ana  other  examples  of  each  of  these  classes  may  be  presented. 
The  distinguishing  features,  or  rather  such  as  are  most  readily  recognized  by  the  child, 
afaould  be  carefully  considered. 

Color. -^T'mta  and  shades  in  color  naturally  follow  the  consideration  of  the  primary  and 
secondary  colors,  and  they  are  placed  in  this  grade  for  a  specific  and  for  a  general  purpose ; 
specific,  so  far  as  the  tints  and  shades  are  themselves  conducted,  and  geoeral,  inasmuch  as  it 
afifords  an  opportunity  for  the  teacher  to  take  up  all  the  varieties  of  color  that  are  observed, 
assigning  each  to  some  one  of  the  general  divisions  of  color  and  giving  to  each  some  namo 
tfast  will  best  designate  it.  As  in  the  other  erades,  samples  should  be  arranged,  first  with 
reference  to  the  natural  order  of  colors,  and  secondly,  with  reference  to  complementary 
colors.  There  may  be  placed  also  before  the  child  examples  of  colors  that  harmonize  and 
suit  each  other,  and  of  the  opposite,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  taste. 

Trades,  tools  and  materials, — In  calling  out  the  knowledge  of  the  child  upon  this  topic 
such  trades  as  are  connected  with  the  absolute  necessities  of  life  should  be  first  codlidered : 
first,  because  the  most  important,  and  then  because  these  afford  the  most  abundant  facilities 
for  observation.    Of  such  are  the  trades  of  the  carpenter,  the  mason,  the  painjter,  the  shoe- 
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maker,  the  tailor,  the  milliner,  the  blacksmith,  the  plumber,  the  tin-worker,  the  farmer,  the 
miller,  the  baker,  the  hotue-mover,  the  tewer-builaer,  the  cistern-maker,  ^c.  Aflcr  these 
and  other  more  common  trades,  shoald  come  such  as  are  enft^aged  in  br  the  parents  of  the 
children,  and  these  should  be  followed  by  as  many  trades  as  the  teacher  finds  time  to  call  up. 
The  names  and  uses  of  the  several  tools  employed  by  each  tradesman,  and  the'  materials 
wrought  upoii  with  the  articles  manufactured,  should  be  called  for.  By  way  of  review, 
take  some  object,  the  school-room  lor  example,  and  inquire  how  many  tradesmen  have  had 
something  to  do  in  its  construction,  what  tools  and  what  materials  they  used. 

Lines  and  angles, — This  introduces  the  subject  of  geometry.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to 
make  definitions  clear,  concise  and  truthfuL  The  meaning  and  application  of  the  terms 
straight,  curved,  crooked,  horizontal,  vertical  and  oblique,  as  applied  to  lines,  should  be 
impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  child  by  many  illustrations,  each  of  which  he  shoald  be 
called  upon  to  repeat  or  to  present  in  some  new  form. 

With  reference  to  angles,  the  terms  acute,  obtuse  and  right,  must  be  employed,  and  with 
the  right  angle,  the  term  perpendicular  should  be  explained.  While  the  terms  vertical  and 
perpendicular  are  in  some  respects  synonymous,  it  will  be  better  for 'the  child  that  he  be 
tauebt  the  term  perpendicular  only  in  connection  with  the  right  angle  when  two  lines  afe 
used,  for  such  is  its  proper  use  in  geometry.  A  vertical  line  can  nave  but  one  direction, 
and  that  is  toward  the  zenith.  A  perpendicular  line  may  be  either  vertical,  oblique  or  hon- 
zontal,  provided  onlv  it  form  a  right  angle  with  some  other  line. 

In  connection  with  their  drawing  the  children  nwy  have  frequent  applications  of  the  terms 
nsed  in  connection  with  this  part  of  their  course. 

$  43.  NUBfBERS.      ' 

The  multiplication  and  division  tables  may  easily  be  learned  together  and  at  the  same 
time.  When  the  child  learns  that  four  times  five  is  twenty  he  may  also  readily  learn  that 
five  is  contained  four  times  in  twenty.  Suppose  the  child  to  be  constructing  his  own  tables, 
be  makes  five  marks,  and  then  five  more,  and  so  on  until  he  has  four  sets  of  these  marks, 
thus:  II III,  mil,  IIIII,  mil.  When  he  counts  these  marks  and  finds  twenty  of  them  be 
cannot  help  seeing  that  there  are  four  fives  in  twenty.  Now  let  him  take  ^ve  times  four  in 
the  same  manner  and  he  will  not  only  multiply  four  by  five,  but  he  will  also  learn  that  there 
are  five  fours  in  twenty. 

By  way  of  review  let  an  exercise  of  this  kind  be  given : 

3x4=  2x2x4= 

3x  =15  2X   X*-i=12 

X5=30  3X3X5= 

Or,  this : 

X  =20  X  =30 

X  =15  X  =40 

In  three  of  the  above  cases,  the  blanks  may  b^  filled  by  more  than  one  set  of  nnmben. 
without  going  beyond  what  the  grade  requires,  as : 

2X10=20  5X  6=30  5x  8=40 

5X  4=20  3X10=30  4X10=40 

This  exercise  will  keep  children  well  employed  at  their  seats.    See  $$  3,  6,  26. 

SIXTH  QBADB. 

Orai  iHBtmetiom, — Articles  eaten  and  worn  (distinguishing  foreign  firom  home  products,) 
plane  figures,  circle  and  its  parts,  flowers  and  fruits. 

Morals  and  manners. 

Reading  and  spelling. — Second  Reader  completed  and  reviewed,  with  strict  attention  to 
punctuation,  definitions,  and  illustrations ;  firequent  exercises  in  enunciating  difficult  combi- 
nations of  consonants,  and  of  the  more  difficult  words  of  the  reading  lessons ;  spelling  both 
by  letters  and  by  sounds,  with  definitions  from  Speller  through  monosyllables,  and  from  read- 
ing lessons. 

Drawing  with  slate  and  pencil,  or  paper  and  pencil,  using  drawing  cards,  cuts  from  other 
books  and  other  copies,  writing  the  large  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  plain  script  hand,  also 
words  from  reading  and  spelling  lessons. 

Elementary  arithmetic  completed  through  the  12s.,  with  firequent  applications  and  iUnatia* 
tions  ot^er  than  those  in  the  text-book ;  exercises  in  adding,  subtracting,  mttltiplyin^  and 
dividmg  series  of  numbers ;  reading  and  writing  Arabic  and  Roman  ntuierals  to  one  thooaaod. 

Abbreviations. 
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Sin^g. 

Physical  exercises  firom  two  to  four  minates  at  a  time,  not  less  than  four  times  a  day. 

$  44.  ORAL  INSTRUCTION. 

ArtieUs  eaten  and  leom. — Tho  more  common  articles  of  food  and  of  apparel  are  first  to  be 
taken  np,  and  after  those,  if  time  permit,  the  less  common  and  the  Inxunes.  Children  will 
need  a  map  before  them,  that  they  may  find  the  places  from  which  the  articles  are  brought. 
Special  pains  should  be  taken  to  distiDguish  home  from  foreign  products ;  the  methods  of 
growth  and  the  preparation  needed  to  nt  articles  of  food  for  the  table,  and  the  process  of 
manufacture  of  articles  of  wearing  apparel ;  the  different  kinds  of  food  and  of  clothing  suited 
to  warm  and  to  cold  climates ;  the  kinds  of  animals  best  fitted  to  our  wants,  both  with  refer- 
ence to  food  and  to  clothing ;  the  articles  raised  and  manufactured  at  home  that  are  sold  in 
exchange  for  foreign  articles.  These  topics  should  occupy  the  attention  of  the  children, 
until  they  have  some  knowledge  of  articles  found  upon  the  table  and  in  the  wardrobe. 

To  make  the  matter  more  definite,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  treat  of  the  following  articles  of 
food  and  of  apparel : 

Of  food, — Different  kinds  of  flour  and  meal,  as  wheat,  rye,  corn,  and  oats,  and  the  modes 
of  preparation  of  each;  bread  of  different  kinds,  and  how  made;  buiter  and  cheese;  meats, 
as  beer,  pork,  mutton,  poultry,  fish,  how  prepared  for  market  and  how  cooked ;  salted  meats ; 
salt,  pepper,  ginger,  cinnamon,  and  nutmegs ;  sugars  of  different  kinds,  and  how  made ;  tea, 
coffee,  and  chocolate ;  lemons,  oranges,  pine  apples,  raisins,  peanuts,  and  walnuts ;  honey ; 
candies  of  different  kinds. 

Of  apparel. — ^Name  five  articles  each,  made  of  wool,  of  cotton,  and  of  silk  ;  two  articles 
made  of  flax ;  difference  between  common  flannels  and  dressed  woollen  goods ;  difference 
between  muslin  and  calico  ;  different  modes  of  colorinf^  fabrics ;  how  silk,  cotton,  wool,  and 
flax  are  prepared  for  wearing ;  what  articles  are  made  from  leather,  and  how  leather  is  manu- 
factured ;  what  articles  are  made  of  hair ;  what  of  fur ;  and  how  hair  and  fur  are  prepared 
for  use  as  articles  of  apparel. 

Fruits  and  Flowers, — Fruits  will  have  found  a  place  among  articles  eaten,  but  should  be 
taken  up  again  in  connection  with  flowers,  till  the  full  process  from  the  first  opening  of  the 
flower  to  the  perfection  of  the  frait  is  understood.  The  fruits  are  to  be  treated  as  containing 
the  seeds,  or  as  the  seeds  themselves,  that  will  bring  forth  other  flowers  and  fruits. 

In  discussing  flowers,  the  prominent  parts  of  the  flower  should  be  shown,  and  their  names 
and  uses  leanied,  such  as  stem,  calyx,  petals,  stamens,  pistils,  pollen,  and  seed  vessels.  The 
enlargement  of  the  seed-vessels,  as  in  the  apple,  pear,  Sec,  and  the  beautiful  illustration  of 
the  use  of  pollen,  as  seen  in  the  growth  of  com,  especially  when  different  kinds  of  com  are 
planted  near  each  other,  may  be  made  a  profitable  study. 

Plane  figures  t  the  circle  and  its  ports.— Extending  this  exercise  from  the  seventh  grade,  the 
following  figures  should  be  described  :  equilateral,  isosceles,  scalene,  and  right-angled  tri- 
angles ;  rectangles  (the  square  and  the  oblong ;)  the  rhombus  and  the  trapesium ;  the  circle, 
circumference,  arc,  diameter,  radius,  chord,  se^i^ment,  sector,  semi-circle,  and  quadrant. 

1.  Number  of  classes  in  a  division. — As  a  general  rale,  the  pupils  assigned  to  each  teacher 
in  the  grammar  department  should  be  divided  into  two  classes  ;  in  the  5th,  6tb,  7th,  and  6th 
grades,  into  three  classes ;  and  in  the  9th  and  J 0th  grades,  into  four. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  a  division,  or  other  circumstances,  may  make  it  desirable,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  to  depart  from  this  arrangement. 

2.  Number  of  branches  to  bn  purstud  at  the  same  time.  —It  requires  the  constant  watchful- 
ness of  teachers  to  prevent  pupils  from  undertaking  too  many  branches  of  study  at  a  time. 
Pupils  should  rarely  be  allowed  to  study  more  than  three  branches  at  once,  besides  reading, ' 
spelling,  and  writing ;  and  it  is  generally  better  to  have  some  of  the  lessons  come  only  on 
alternate  days  than  to  have  even  the  six  exercises  in  one  day. 

In  all  cases,  however,  the  branches  assigned  to  the  grade  should  be  kept  along  as  uniformly 
as  possible,  so  that  none  be  completed  while  others  are  neglected.  Tne  course  of  study  is 
arranged  with  reference  to  the  mental  wants  of  the  child,  and  some  variety  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  best  progress  in  study. 

3.  Order  of  exercises  and  length  of  recitations, — Every  teacher  should  have  post.ed  up  in 
the  room  an  established  order  of  exercises  for  each  day  in  the  week,  assigning  a  definite  time 
fur  the  beginning  and  ending  of  everv  exercise,  and  of  every  interval  between  the  exercises, 
and  this  order  should  assign  also  oefinitely  the  times  for  and  topics  of  study,,  as  well  as 
recitation.  , 

It  is  impracticable  to  establish  a  uniform  rale  respecting  the  frequency  and  length  of  reci- 
tations.    The  following  scale  will  serve  as  a  general  guide  to  teachers  in  this  matter : 

Recitations  in  the  grammar  department  from  twenty-five  to  forty  minutes  in  length,  except 
exercises  in  spelling,  which  may  usually  be  completed  in  fifteen  to  twenty-five  minutes  -,  in 
the  r>th,  6th,  and  7th  grades,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes ;  in  the  8th  and  9th  grades, 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  miiiutes ;  and  in  the  10th  grade,  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes. 

4.  Frequency  of  lecitations. — ^The  following  arrangement  will  serve  as  a  general  guide,  but 
cases  may  sometimes  arise  in  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  depart  from  it : 
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ReadiDg^  classes  in  the  1st  grade,  two  or  three  times  a  week ;  in  the  2d  and  3d  ^ndn, 
three  or  foar  times ;  4th  grade,  fear  or  five  times ;  5th  and  6th  grades,  five  to  eight  times ; 
7th  and  8th  grades,  eight  to  ten  times. 

Slate  arithmetic,  three  or  four  times  a  week;  mental  arithmetic,  in  4th  and  5th  grades, 
four  or  five  times  a  week ;  in  3d  grade,  three  or  fonr  times ;  in  second  grade,  two  or  three 
times.    Numbers,  in  five  lowest  grades,  five  times  a  week. 

Geographv,  from  three  to  five  times  a  week. 

History,  three  or  four  times  a  week. 

Grammar,  from  three  to  five  times  a  week. 

Spelling,  in  Ist  grade,  two  or  three  times  a  week ;  2d  and  3d  grades,  three  or  four  times , 
4th  grade,  fonr  or  five  times ;  all  grades  below  the  4th,  eight  to  ten  times. 

Writing,  in  the  gramma^  divisions,  two  or  three  times  a  week ;  in  the  5th  and  6th  g^xades, 
four  or  five  times. 

5.  Division  of  ftms  and  iofor.— In  deciding  what  proportion  of  time  shall  be  riven  to 
spelling  by  letters,  what  to  spelling  by  sounds,  to  reaaing,  to  numbers,  to  geogmpnv,  Ac, 
the  rule  should  be  this :  whenever  a  class  is  less  advanced  in  one  branch  assigned  to  the 
division  than  in  other  branches,  let  that  particular  branch  receive  special  attention  till  it  is 
as  familiar  as  the  others.  It  is  very  common  to  find  a  class  more  advanced  in  reading  than 
in  numbers,  and  still  devoting  less  attention  to  arithmetic  than  to  reading;  the  observaneo 
of  this  rule  will  correct  all  such  errors. 

General  tret  cists, — In  all  the  exercises  of  the  school-room  order  is  of  the  first  importanee. 
It  is  ofteu  the  case  that  that  school  is  best  governed  in  which  there  is  the  least  apparent  show 
of  attempts  to  govern.  It  is  certain  that  a  noisy  teacher  will  have  a  noisy  school.  Constant 
and  nervous  calls  to  order,  only  make  the  repetition  of  snch  calls  more  and  more  necessary. 
The  voice  of  the  teacher  shonld  seldom  be  heard  in  securing  the  attention  of  pupils,  aad 
rarely,  if  ever,  above  the  natural  key.  The  bell  in  the  hand  of  the  teacher  shoald  not  be 
rung  as  though  the  necessity  for  some  sudden  alarm  existed,  but  a  single  tap  or  a  sncceaskm 
of  light  and  constantly  lighter  taps,  will  suffice  with  a  teacher  who  can  stand  calm  and  self- 
possessed  in  the  presence  of  the  school.  Quiet  and  patient  demeanor  is  worth  more  ihaa 
bluster.  If  a  scholar  needs  reproof  for  idleness  or  inattention,  the  fixed  gaze  of  the  teacher 
upon  such  scholar  until  his  roving  eye  rests  upon  her,  will  in  the  majority  of  cases  serve  the 
purpose  better  than  calling  the  name  of  the  pupil.  Frequent  calling  of  the  names  of  dts* 
orderly  pupils  often  creates  more  disorder  than  it  cures,  since  it  distracts  the  attention  of 
others,  who  would  not  otherwise  have  been  disturbed.  •         • 

Some  general  directions  may  here  bo  given  as  to  signals  by  which  the  movements  of  pupils 
may  be  directed.  For  recesses,  opening  and  closing  school,  these  may  all  be  given  bj  the 
large  bell  in  the  hall.  For  exercises  in  rooms  where  there  is  a  musical  instrument,  ail  the 
movements  may  be  directed  by  signals  given  from  the  instrument.  In  all  other  cases 
when  the  teaclier  directs  the  movements  of  her  room,  I  would  advise  the  nse  of  what  may 
be  called  initial  signals.  If  she  wishes  a  class  to  give  attention,  "  A ;"  to  turn  in  their  seats, 
"  T;"  to  rise,  *'  K ;"  to  get  in  proper  line  for  marching  or  for  any  other  purpose,  **  Lf '  to 
move  or  march,  **M ;"  to  face  about  and  change  direction  of  movement,  **  F  ;"  to  halt,  **  H ;'' 
to  sit,  **  8."  In  all  cases  the  signal  is  the  initial  letter  of  the  word  of  command.  Prepare 
tory  to  marching,  some  measures  may  be  coimted  that  shall  indicate  the  desired  speed,  thus: 
1,2;  1,2;  1,2;  J,  M." 

Corporal  punithment. — This  may  be  resorted  to  in  extreme  cases,  and  but  a  single  caution 
is  needed.  Let  it  be  inflicted  at  some  fixed  time,  long  enough  after  the  offence  to  allow  tune 
for  calm  and  sober  reflection  on  the  part  of  both  teacher  and  pupil.  The  necessity  for  it  may 
have  passed  before  the  time  arrives,  in  voluntary  confession  of  wrone  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil  or  it  may  be  of  the  teacher,  (for  it  is  possible  that  the  teacher  may  [>e  wrong,)  or  in  the 
discovery  of  some  substitute  that  may  serve  the  same  purpose  with  better  effect  upon  both 
pupil  and  teacher.  Confession  of  wrong  done,  never  should  weaken  the  respect  of  the 
teacher  for  the  pupil,  and  will  never  weaken  the  authority  of  the  teacher  who  mav  bare 
erred.  All  punishments  which  inflict  bodily  pain  must  be  considered  as  corporal  pnnish- 
ments.  Punishment  should  never  be  inflicted  upon  the  head  of  a  child  or  in  the  vicinitj  of 
any  of  the  more  exposed  vital  organs.  It  should  always  be  reasonable  and  adapted  to  the 
ofl'ence  committed.  If  any  teacher  cherish  the  laudable  purpose  to  govern  without  corporal 
punishment,  it  is  better  that  such  purpose  be  kept  a  secret  from  the  pupils.  No  good  can 
come  from  telling  the  pupils  of  such  a  purpose,  and  much  harm  may  result. 

FIFTH   GRADE. 

Oral  iasfnurfitfn.— Beview  of  previous  grades ;  weights  and  measures ;  rectangular  and 
spherical  solids. 

Morals  and  manners. 

Reading  and  spelling, — ^First  half  of  Third  Reader  read  and  reviewed,  with  close  attention 
-to  punctuation,  definitions  and  illustrations ;  frequent  exercises  in  enunciation ;  speUisg 
both  by  letters  and  by  sounds  from  Speller  half  through  dissyllabic  words,  and  from  readixxg 
lessons. 
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Sentence  mafttif^.>-Applying  rales  of  ptmctoation,  with  use  of  capitals.  « 

Drawing  with  slate  or  lead  pencil,  using  cuts  from  books,  drawing  cards  and  other  copies. 

Writing  with  ink. 

Mental  arithmetic  to  where  Arabic  characters  are  introduced ;  exercises  in  reading  and 
writixig  Arabic  numbers  to  1,000,000,  and  Roman  numerals  to  $^000 ;  exercises  in  combining 
series  of  numbers. 

Abbreviations  reviewed. 

Singing. 

Primary  geography  through  the  United  States,  with  map  drajFing. 

Declamations  and  recitations. 

Physical  exercises  from  two  to  four  minutes  at  a  time,  not  less  than  four  times  a  day. 

i  50.  ORAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Review  of  oral  course  of  previous  grades. — This  review  is  designed  to  be  general,  but  it 
should  be  thorough.    Under  three  different  heads  it  may  be  brought  up : 

1.  Animals ;  their  classification,  their  parts,  the  form  and  structure  of  each  of  the  classes, 
their  modes  of  life,  their  weapons  of  warfare  and  of  defence,  their  intelligence,  sagacity  or 
ferocity,  their  covering  or  clothing,  their  uses,  the  modes  of  their  capture,  and  anecaotes 
respecting  them. 

2.  Vegetables,  including  flowers,  plants,  shrubs  and  trees,  grains  and  garden  vegetables, 
their  method  of  gprowth  ana  their  uses,  the  uses  of  their  different  parts,  as  roots,  stems,  leaves, 
&C.,  &c 

3.  Miscellaneous,  (a, )  trades,  tools  and  materials.  This  review  may  be  best  conducted  by 
selecting  objects,  and  learning  from  the  pupils  the  different  materials  used  in  their  structure, 
the  tools  employed  in  shaping  the  materials,  and  the  different  tradesmen  employed  in  their 
manufacture,  (b,)  Articles  eaten  and  worn;  reviewed  by  visiting  in  imagination  some 
large  hotel  and  examining  the  food  eaten  by  its  guests,  and  the  articles  of  (fress  worn  by 
them,  or  taking  real  and  common  life  as  seen  every  day  by  the  pupils,  (c,)  Lines,  angles 
and  figures,  reviewed  in  drawing  lessons,  or  in  examining  the  objects  of  the  school>room  as 
to  their  form. 

This  review  may  be  connected  with  sentence  making. 

Weights  and  measures, — ^The  child  will  here  be  required  to  estimate  both  weights  and  meas- 
ures. Each  school  should  be  furnished  with  standards  of  comparison,  so  that  the  accuracy 
of  the  child^s  knowledge  may  be  tested.  So  far  as  measures  are  concerned,  the  most  con- 
venient standard  may  be  maide  out  of  a  pointer,  by  putting  brass  tacks  with  small  heads  at 
distances  of  one  inch,  three  inches,  six  inches,  nine  mches  or  one-quarter  yard,  one  foot,  one- 
half  yard  and  one  yard  from  the  end,  or  small  sticks  of  various  lengths  may  be  used.  Child- 
ren should  be  required  to  draw  lines  of  different  lengths  and  apply  the  measure  after  they 
have  been  drawn.  So  may  lines  or  figures  of  certain  lengths  or  surfaces  be  divided  evenly 
or  unevenly,  always  applying  the  test  after  the  work  has  t>een  done. 

Spherical  and  rectangular  solids. — These  may  embrace  the  sphere,  the  cylinder  and  the 
cone;  the  prism,  the  pyramid,  the. cube  and  the  parallelopiped.  Further  than  these  there 
seems  but  nttle  necessity  for  carrying  the  exercise  until  geometry  is  studied  as  a  science. 

,  '         $  51.  READING. 

Every  gt)od  reader  aims  first  to  comprehend  the  thoughts  of  the  author  he  reads,  and  then 

to  convey  to  others  an  intelligible  idea  of  the  author's  meaning.    The  training  of  the  pupil 

in  reading*,  therefore,  involves  two  distinct  and  yet  inseparable  kinds  of  instruction.     Mental 

discipline  and  vocal  discipline  must  be  carried  along  together.    Thought  and  its  expression 

must  be  considered  at  one  and  the  same  time,    ^me  thought  may  be  expressed  by  any 

sort  of  utterance,  but  the  thought  of  the  author  requires  vocal  organs  under  complete  subjec* 

tion  to  the  understanding.    To  read  well,  one  must  know  what  he  is  reading,  and  must  have 

such  complete  mastery  of  his  vocal  organs  as  to  make  them  faithful  servants  ready  to  do  his 

biddinig  without  mistake  of  any  kind.    No  dull,  listless,  unthinking  scholar  can  ever  become 

a  good  reader.    The  teacher's  first  work  is  to  awaken  thought.    Something  the  child  can 

nnderatand  should  be  selected  as  a  reading  lesson.    It  is  not  necessary  that  the  lesson  selected 

be  one  already  understood ;  it  should  be  one  in  advance  of  the  child's  j>resent  ability,  but 

-within  the  reaoh  of  his  comprehension.    We  oflener  underrate  than  overrate  the  ability  of 

pupila,  while  the  reverse  is  true  as  regards  their  actual  growth  or  progress. 

Children  w^ho  become  expert  in  the  utterance  of  sentences  that  contain  nO  thought  make 
no  mental  progress.  There  must  be  obstacles  thrown  in  the  child's  path,  or  he  will  gain  no^ 
strength.  If  all  be  levelled  and  smoothed  for  him,  his  monotonous  style  of  reading  is  but  the 
»uterowth  of  an  inactive,  sluggish  mind.  The  teacher  should  bring  the  pupil  into  the  face 
of  the  difficulties  in  his  lesson,  and  encourage  him  to  battle,  rallying  him  again  and  again,  ii 
need  be,  to  the  contest,  until  victory  crowns  his  efforts. 

36 
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To  test  the  accnracj  of  tlie  child's  knowledge  of  what  he  reads,  he  should  be  enoooraffed 
to  read  sentences,  substituting  for  some  selected  words,  words  of  his  own  choosing,  that  shall 
change  the  form  but  not  the  meaning  of  the  passage.  This  exercise  maj  embrace  at  first  bat 
a  singlo  word  in  each  sentence,  and  then  may  be  extended  as  the  capacity  of  tlie  pupil  maj 
seem  to  warrant,  until  nearly  or  quite  all  the  words  are  changed.  In  the  more  advanced 
classes,  poetical  selections  may  be  changed  into  prose.  While  the  definitions  given  by  the 
author  should  not  be  neglected,  the  child  should  be  encouraged  as  far  as  possible  to  give 
definitions  of  his  own,  and  should  be  permitted,  as  indicated  above,  to  put  bis  definitions  into 
the  placo  of  the  words  defined,  and  then  to  read  tho  sentences  he  has  changed.  This  test 
may  be  still  further  extended  by  requiring  the  pupil  to  embody  the  selected  words  in  sen> 
tences  of  bis  own  coustructioii. 

If  the  teacher  finds  difiiculty  in  securing  proper  expression  in  any  particular  case,  the  reoi- 
edy  may  be  found  in  asking  a  question,  the  proper  answer  to.  which  would  be  the  di£Bcult 
passage,  and  in  requiring  tne  pupil  to  give  the  passage  as  an  answer  to  the  questions  asked. 

The  voice  of  the  teacher  shoula  be  frequently  heard  in  every  reading  exercise,  as  an  exam- 
ple for  the  scholars  to  imitate.  If  any  teachers  are  conscious  of  imperfect  articulation  or 
expression,  they  should  seek  every  means  of  correction  within  their  reach. 

There  are  those  who  have  superior  ability  and  success  as  teachers  of  reading,  whose  meth- 
ods and  whose  experience  may  be  made  available  by  those  of  less  experience  or  less  success. 
In  this  branch  more  than  in  any  other,  models  may  be  safely  followed.  Teachers  may  learn, 
as  their  pupils  must  learn,  by  imitating  good  models.  Mere  repetition  of  a  badly  read  sen* 
tence  does  no  good,  unless  the  fault  be  distinctly  marked  out,  and  the  correct  reading  be 
given  by  tho  teacher,  or  by  some  member  of  the  class  who  has  mastered  the  difficulty.  Uood 
readers  in  a  class  may  be  permitted  to  give  the  model.  This  courbe  often  secures  the  desired 
result  sooner  than  any  other. 

Too  much  concert  reading  leads  to  the  formation  of  bad  habits,  and  to  the  cultivation  of 
unnatural  tones  of  voice.  The  forward  raise  their  voices  to  an  unnatural  key  lest  their  supe- 
rior reading  should  not  be  heard,  while  the  diffident  and  distrustful  drop  their  voices  into  a 
lower  than  natural  key,  lest  they  should  make  some  mistake  and  mar  tne  general  efifect,  and 
the  lazy  move  their  lips  that  they  may  appear  to  read,  while  not  a  sound  escapes  their  mov- 
ing lips.  Concert  reajding  should  not  be  discarded,  but  should  be  carried  just  so  far  as  it  can 
be  done  without  encouraging  monotonous  and  measured  reading.  Short  sentences  are  much 
better  for  concert  practice  than  long  ones,  since  they  do  not  require  measured  divisions. 
Every  teacher  should  make  strenuous  effort  to  secure  good  reading  of  a  whole  class  in  con- 
cert, but  should  check  such  reading  the  instant  it  falls  into  measured  monotone,  or  develops 
in  any  pupil  unnatural  tones  of  voice.  The  advantages  of  concert  reading  will  not  pay  for  a 
single  bad  habit  formed  by  its  careless  use.  The  attention  of  the  class  may  be  kept  by  other 
methods,  one  of  which  is  of  importance  in  other  recitations  as  well — that  is  calling  npoo 
scholars  out  of  their  regular  order  of  standing  or  sitting,  and  if  need  be,  calling  upon  the 
same  person  two  or  three  times,  until  the  impression  that  he  will  be  called  on  but  once  is 
entirely  dissipated.  Answers  to  general  questions  connected  with  readipg  lessons  may  be 
given  in  concert  The  enunciation  of  elemental  sounds  may  also  be  given  in  concert.  Poet- 
ical selections,  which  are  already  meastired,  may  be  read  in  concert  with  less  difficulty  and 
with  less  danger  than  prose. 

While  a  class  is  engaged  in  reading,  fhc  undivided  attention  of  the  teacher  should  be  givea 
to  it.  If  tho  attention  of  the  teacher  be  called  away  necessarily,  the  exercise  should  be  sus- 
pended. 

Children  should  be  encouraged  to  criticise  each  other  fairly  and  justly.  Raising  the  hand 
during  the  progress  of  the  reading  should  not  be  allowed,  but  at  its  close  those  who  bare 
noticed  errors  should  have  an  opportunity  of  correcting  them,  provided  always  that  the  critic 
can  illustrate  his  own  criticism.    This  suould  be  occasionally  tested. 

An  excellent  teacher  gives  as  the  result  of  her  experience  this  important  caution,  "Child- 
ren must  be  taught  to  open  their  mouths  before  they  can  become  good  readers.*'  The  im- 
portance and  value  of  this  suggestion  are  fully  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  all  good  teach- 
ers, and  this  introduces  also  the  important  topic  of  distinct  articulation. 

Frequent  exercises,  varied  according  to  the  advancement  of  pupils,  in  the  utterance  of  ek>> 
mentary  sounds,  single  and  combined,  should  be  most  faithfully  attend^  to.  This  may  be 
more  fully  treated  under  the  instructions  with  reference  to  the  several  grades.  While  good 
articulation  is  not  the  end  of  reading,  it  is  an  essential  means,  and  one  without  which  the 
true  end — expression  of  thought — can  never  be  attained. 

There  Is  no  fault  more  common  in  reading  than  that  of  stumbling,  hesitating,  caiching  and 
repeating.  It  is  but  one  fault  and  teachers  should  use  every  effort  to  break  it  up.  Ths 
moment  the  child  shows  the  first  symptoms,  his  case  should  be  carefully  but  immediately  con- 
sidered, and  strict  attention  at  once  given  to  its  cure.  It  sometimes  arises  from  the  child's 
vocal  organs  getting  the  start  of  his  thoughts,  and  should  be  cured  by  a  little  hard  study, 
until  the  pupil  becomes  familiar  enough  with  the  thought  to  have  his* mind  keep  ahead  of 
his  voice.  It  sometimes  arises  from  pure  carelessness  and  its  cure  needs  no  mention.  It 
often  arises  from  the  use  of  books  in  advance  of  the  child's  capacity,  so  that  reading  becomes 
~^ere  utterance  without  so  much  as  a  thought  creeping  in  even  behind  a  word  att^d.    Ths 

-^  suggests  its  own  remedy.    It  sometimes  arises  from  indulgence  in  a  similar  habit  in  all 
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other  recitations.    Whatever  its  canse,  its  cure  most  he  certun,  or  no  progress  ic  made,  hut 
on  the  other  hand  constant  retrogression. 

$  52.  SPELLING. 

In  condnctinff  oral  exercises  in  spelHnc^,  pupils  should  pronounce  each  word  distinctly 
before  spelling  it,  and  they  should  never  be  allowed  to  try  twice  on  a  word.  Whenever  a 
pupil  misses  a  word,  let  him  afterwards  be  required  to  spell  it  correctly.  This  may  be  done 
as  soon  as  the  correction  is  made  in  the  class,  or  deferred  till  the  close  of  the  recitation. 

An  excellent  plan  is  for  the  teacher  to  pay  no  apparent  attention  to  the  misspelling,  but 
pronounce  the  next  word  in  order,  and  so  on  until  some  pupil  who  has  noticed  the  error 
spells  the  misspelled  word  instead  of  the  one  pronounced  for  him  by  the  teacher,  and  for  this 
correction  he  should  receive  some  credit,  either  by  going  above  all  whom  the  word  has  passed 
and  the  one  who  first  misspelled  it,  or  by  changiug  places  with  the  one  who  committed  the 
error,  or  if  no  change  of  place  be  allowed,  by  some  mark  of  credit.  Th^  teacher  should  in 
all  cases  keep  track  of  the  misspelled  words  and  see  that  they  are  not  entirely  passed  ov^r. 
In  all  cases  of  a  misspelled  word  under  this  practice,  each  pupil  who  has  allowed  the  word 
to  pass  him  should  be  required  to  spell  it  correctly  before  the  recitation  closes,  if  there  be 
time,  if  not,  at  the  next  recitation. 

In  giving  out  the  words  to  a  class,  teachers  sometimes  commit  the  error  of  departing  from 
the  ordinary  pronunciation,  for  the  sake  of  indicating  the  orthography.  Thus  in  the  word 
variance.,  the  vowel  in  the  second  syllable  is  given  very  distinctly  as  long  i,  to  show  that  the 
letter  is  i  and  not  e.  The  words  should  in  all  cases  be  pronounced  according  to  the  standard 
dictionary  used  in  the  schools. 

As  pupils  are  constantly  liable  to  misunderstand  the  pronunciation  of  words,  it  is  a  very 
useful  practice,  in  all  written  exercises,  to  call  on  some  pupil  in  the  back  part  of  the  room  to 
repronounce  each  word  distinctly,  as  soon  as  it  is  pronounced  by  the  teacher. 

special  attention  should  be  given  to  syllabication,  in  connection  with  oral  spelling.  Pupils 
Bbould  syllabicate  in  all  cases,  as  in  the  following  example :  a^m  am^  p-l-i  pli,  ampli^  f-yfy^ 
amplify.  Nor  should  there  be  the  least  deviation  from  this  rule  in  cases  where  the  syllablo 
contains  but  a  single  letter,  as  in  dement — e-l  el,  e  e,  ele,  m-e-n-t  nient,  element.  The  reason 
for  this  will  be  specially  apparent  in  words  in  which  the  sound  of  the  syllable  is  not  the 
same  as  the  sound  of  the  name  of  the  letter.  * 

Syllabication  in  written  spelling  has  but  one  use,  that  of  determining  the  place  of  division 
of  words  when  a  word  occupies  parts  of  two  lines.  With  present  practice  this  is  of  such 
rare  occurrence  that  it  does  not  compensate  for  the  time  spent  in  syllabication,  nor  does  it 
warrant  the  unnatural  appearance  of  words  so  divided.  Besides,  any  person  having  learned 
syllabication  in  connection  with  oral  spelling  need  never  make  mistakes  in  writing,  where 
the  necessity  of  dividing  words  arises. 

Teachers  should  bear  constantly  in  mind,  that  unless  habits  of  correct  spelling  are  formed 
early,  there  is  very  little  probability  that  they  will  ever  be  acquired. 

However  thorough  the  drill  in  spelling  may  be,  from  the  lessons  of  the  speller  and  reader, 
every  teacher  should  have  frequent  and  copious  exercises  in  spelling  words  from  other  sources. 
These  should  be  words^  in  common  use,  chosen,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  range  of  the 
pupil's  observation,  including  the  new  words  that  arise  in  object  lessons,  and  in  geography, 
arithmetic,  grammar,  &c.  The  more  difficult  of  these  words  should  be  written  in  columns 
on  the  blackboard,  and  studied  and  reviewed  with  the  sfime  care  as  lessons  from  the  speller 
and  reader.  Failures  in  spelling  these  words  should  be  marked  with  errors,  the  same  as 
failures  in  any  other  lessons. 

Teachers  should  put  forth  their  best  efforts,  especially  in  primary  classes,  to  secure  the 
attention  of  the  pupils,  and  render  the  lessons  as  interesting  as  possible.  Occasional  exer- 
cises in  "  choosing  sides,"  when  properly  conducted,  may  be  made  highly  useful.  The  exer- 
cise of  **  spelling  down"  a  class  may  be  resorted  to  occasionally  with  good  effect. 

If  a  teacher  finds  at  any  time,  while  conducting  an  oral  exercise  in  spellinj^,  that  a  portion 
of  his  class  are  becoming  listless,  he  can  easily  recall  their  attention  by  the  Allowing  simple 
measure :  The  whole  class  pronounces  distictly  the  word  given  by  the  teacher,  as  notation ; 
then  one  scholar  says  n;  the  next  o;  the  next  pronounces  the  syllable  no;  the  next  says  t ; 
the  next  a  ;  the  next  ta;  the  next  nota;  the  next  t;  the  next  t;  the  next  o;  the  next  n;  the 
next  tion ;  then  the  whole  class  pronounce  the  word  notation. 

Another  useful  method  is  to  read  a  sentence  of  reasonable  length,  and  require  the  mem- 
bers of  a  class  to  spell  the  words  in  order ;  the  first  scholar  spelliog  the  first  word,  the  next 
scholar  the  second,  and  so  on  to  the  end. 

Pupils  may  be  allowed  to  select  words  for  each  other's  spelling,  cpnfining  them  to  the  last 
lesson  in  eeographv,  arithmetic,  history  or  grammar.  The  first  in  the  class  pronounces  a 
TTord  for  the  second  to  spell,  and  the  second  *for  the  third,  and  so  on,  the  last  pronouncing  a 
^vrord  for  the  first.  The  scholar  who  fails  to  pronounce  his  word  properly,  or  to  spell  cor- 
rectly the  word  given  him  should  take  his  seat  at  once,  and  the  one  standing  longest  on  4he 
floor  be  declared  the  victor. 

l^o  exercise  can  be  more  frequently  varied  than  this  with  profit  to  the  pupil. 

Jn  all  written  exercises  the  spelling  should  be  carefully  scrutinized,  and  the  misspelled 
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words  given  to  the  papil  or  the  class  ni  the  next  exercise  in  written  spelling.  First  make 
sure  that  pnpiU  can  spell  correctly' the  words  they  have  occasion  to  use,  and  after  that  words 
they  may  never  use,  if  thefe  be  time.  In  written  spelling  it  is  better  that  the  misspelled 
word  should  be  rewritten  correctly  and  in  such  a  position  that  the  false  and  tme  spelling 
may  be  Been  at  a  glance.  ' 

In  spelliog,  teachers  should  avoid  the  nse  of  any  unnatural  tones  of  voice,  and  should  pro- 
nounce the  words  as  they  would  read  them  if  they  were  reading  aldnd.  This  will  secuie  the 
attention  of  the  scholars  better  than  it  can  be  done  by  any  other  method. 

$  55.  WRITINO. 

The  use  of  the  pen  is  first  required  in  this  grade.  The  points  to  be  attended  to  are,  ths 
kind  of  pen  used,  the  manner  of  holding  the  same,  the  precautions  to  be  taken  against  soil- 
ing the  fingers  and  blotting  the  paper,  and  the  cleaning  of  the|>en  after  its  use.  £ach  pupil 
should  have  a  small  piece  of  paper,  upon  which  to  try  the  pen  before  writing,  also  a  blotter 
to  keep  under  the  hand  while  writing  so  that  the  paper  may  not  become  oily  by  the  freouent 
passing  of  the  hand  over  it.  To  secure  neatness  and  uniformity,  the  teacher  should  direct 
all  the  movements  of  the  class  in  writing,  requiring  all  to  write  the  same  words  at  the  same 
time,  and  allowing  no  rambling  writing.  If  a  pupil  is  absent  upon  any  day  set  for  writing, 
his  book  will  show  a  complete  olank  fur  that  day.  The  teacher  may  or  may  not  .give  him 
pemiiftsion  to  make  up  his  loss,  as  the  circumstances  attending  his  absence  may  warrant. 

Writing  should  be  taught  as  a  simultaneous  class  exercise,  all  the  members  of  the  class 
attending  to  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time. 

•  In  conducting  exercises  in  writing,  teachers  should  make  constant  use  of  the  blackboard. 
Important  letters  and  principles  of  the  copy  should  be  written  on  the  board,  both  correctly 
and  incorrectly,  illustrating  the  excellencies  to  be  attained  and  the  errors  to  be  avoided. 
Tt>achers  who  are  not  accustomed  to  this  mode  of  illustrating  will  find  that  they  can  easily 
quality  themselves  to  introduce  it. 

Many  teachers  who  excel  in  imparting  a  knowledge  of  other  branches,  teach  penmanship 
only  indifferently  well.  Teachers  who  have  little  taste  for  this  exercise  should  discipline 
tiiemselves  to  increased  effort.  Even  a  poor  writer  may  make  a  good  teacher  of  penmanship, 
and  no  one  who  attempts  to  teach  writing  is  excusable  for  not  teaching  it  successfully. 

Exercises  of  special  exoellence  should  receive  marks  of  special  credit ;  and  deficiencies 
resulting  from  carelessness  or  indifference  should  in  all  cases  receive  marks  of  error  and 
affect  the  scholarship  averages  as  much  as  failures  in  any  other  leasons. 

Occasionally,  in  the  higher  parades,  it  may  be  well  to  place  a  copy  on  the  blackboard,  and 
require  each  pupil  of  the  division  to  hand  to  the  teacher,  after  so  many  minutes*  practice, 
what  he  considers  the  best  imitation  of  the  copy.  For  this  purpose  the  pupil  should  write 
upon  slips  of  paper,  the  copy  being  written  but  once  upon  each  slip,  and  tnen  Ihe  slips  being 
cavefuUy  compared,  the  one  with  which  the  pupil  is  best  satisfied  should  be  handea  to  the 
teacher  for  marking.      ' 

The  practice  of  directing  the  movements  of  the  class  by  counting  is  recommended.  The 
pupils  will  thus  write  with  greater  care  and  precision  while  learning.  Rapid  writing  must 
succeed  slower  movements  if  at  all  successful. 

(  56.  NUMBERS. 

A  text-book  in  mental  arithmetic  is  here  introduced  for  the  first  time.  Its  proper  use  will 
be  a  topic  for  the  teacher*s  instruction.  As  the  exercise  is  purely  a  mental  exercise,  it  is  not 
well  to  allow  the  use  of  a  book  at  recitation. 

It  is  also  designed  that  pupils  in  this  grade  learn  enough  of  notation  and  of  numeration  to 
be  able  to  read  and  write  readily  any  numbers  as  far  as  1,U00,0(H>.  Frequent  exercises  should 
be  given  in  this,  both  upon  the  board  and  upon  the  slate  When  numbers  are  given  for 
writing,  a  few  may  write  upon  the  board,  while  all  others  write  upon  their  slates.  Colunms 
of  figures  may  be  placed  upon  the  board  that  pupils  may  practice  addition  of  numbers  of  two  I 
or  more  figures ;  also,  simple  exercises  in  subtraction.  | 

The  Roman  numerals  need  not  be  carried  beyond  2,000,  but  the  principles  that  underlie 
the  arrangement  of  the  letters  used  should  be  taught  and  mastered.  To  teat  the  accuracy 
of  the  child's  knowledge  of  these  principles  many  examples  may  be  given  even  unlike  those 
found  in  actual  practice. 

$  57.  OEOORAPHT  AKD  MAP-DRAWING. 

The  facts  of  geography  should  be  made  attractive  by  many  and  simple  illnstraiions.  Afier 
a  rain  storm  there  may  be  found  in  the  school-yard  miniature  representations  of  islands,  capes, 
bays,  rivers,  isthmuses,  straits,  peninsulas,  &c.,  &c  The  child's  capacity  to  estimate  dis- 
tances should  be  cultivated,  so  that  he  may  expand  the  little  miniature  world  before  him  in 
the  playground  into  the  real  world. 

Map-drawing  shpuld  be  confined  to  imitations  of  the  maps  before  him,  and  credit  should 
be  given  for  a  neaTmap  of  good  proportions  without  reference  to  the  scale  apon  which  it  is 
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drawn.  The  scale  should  be  determined  by  the  size  of  the  paper  or  of  the  slate  used.  It  is 
better,  however,  to  enlar^  ^han  to  diminish  the  scale  of  the  map  used  as  a  copy,  provided 
only  that  proper  proportions  be  preserved. 

In  connection  with  this  exercise  let  the  following  course  be  pursued,  in  addition  to  what 
was  given  under  the  head  of  measures  in  the  oral  course  for  this  grade : 

1.  A.t  a  g^ven  signal  let  every  member  of  the  tlass  draw  on  the  blackboard  or  slate  a  con- 
tinuous straight  line,  of  anv  length,  and  in  any  direction;  a  second ;  a  third ;  a  fourth  ;  a 
fifth.  In  the  same  manner  let  five  dotted  lines  be  drawn.  At  successive  signals  let  ail  the 
pupils  place  10  points  on  the  slate  or  blackboard,  without  any  reference  to  each  other.  Now 
let  all  tne  pupils  draw  a  straight  line  between  any  two  of  these  points.  This  exercise  should 
be  c<$ntinued,  at  successive  signals,  till  all  the  points  are  connected.  « 

2.  The  second  exercise  consists  in  making  the  pupils  familiar  with  the  smaller  units  of  length, 
which  may  be  done  by  the  use  of  the  common  foot  measure.  Let  the  class,  at  a  given  sig- 
nal, draw  lines  one  foot  in  length,  and  teacher  and  pupils  test  the  accuracy  of  the  work  by 
applying  the  standard.  ~  After  successful  trials,  represent  combinations  of  the  standard  in 
lines  of  two  and  three  feet.  Now  let  the  pupils  apply  tho^  units  to  space  and  objects  in  the 
room.  / 

Again,  let  the  pupils  draw  lines  one  foot  in  length,  and  divide  each  line  into  two  equal 
parts ;  each  of  these  parts  into  two  other  equal  parts,  continuing  the  division  till  the  line  has 
been  divided  into  inches.  Having  a  clear  idea  of  the  above  units,  assume  points  at  the  dis- 
tance of  an  inch,  a  foot,  two  feet,  and  a  yard,  and  let  them  be  connected  first  by  continuous 
lines,  and  afterwards  by  dotted  lines. 

3.  Let  the  pupils  draw  straight  lines,  of  given  lengths,  in  different  directions,  as  vertical, 
horizontal,  and  oblic^e.  These  terms  may  oe  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  walls  and  floor 
of  the  school  room. 

4.  The  class  should  be  required  to  combine  straight  lines  in  the  formation  of  triancrles — 
right,  acute,  and  obtuse-angled — quadrilaterals,  anaother  rectilinear  figures.  After  the  first 
figure  is  drawn  other  similar  figures  may  be  inscribed  or  circumscribed  at  given  distances. 

5.  Draw  curves  and  parallel  curves  of  different  degrees  of  curvature,  and  at  different  dis- 
tances. 

6.  Around  a  g^ven  point,  as  a  centre,  at  a  distance  of  one  inch,  let  a  circumference' be 
drawn.    Around  the  same  centre,  at  the  distance  of  two  inches,  a  second  circumference;  at 

•  the  distance  of  three  inches,  a  third.  In  this  manner  let  successive  circumferences  bo  drawn 
until  the  distance  from  the  centre  to  the  last  is  12  inches.  The  exercise  may  be  varied  by 
increasing  or  diminishing  the  distances. 

7.  Let  the  above  exercise  be  reversed. 

6.  The  division  of  straight  lines  into  equal  parts  by  the  application  of  a  given  scale,  which 
should  be  represented  on  the  board  by  each  pupil. 

9.  The  representation  of  the  axes,  poles,  parallels,  meridians,  and  zones  of  spheres  of  dif- 
ferent diameters. 

• 

FOURTH  GRADP. 

Oral  instruction, — Kinds  and  properties  of  matter ;  laws  of  motion ;  national  flag ;  national 
and  State  coats  of  arms ;  metals  and  mineraUr;  historical  sketches,  (King  Philip,  Columbus, 
Cortez,  Pocahontas,  Washington,  Franklin.) 

Morals  and  manners. 

Prinuuy  geography  completed  and  reviewed,  with  map-drawing. 

Construction  of  sentences,  with  oral  lessons  in  English  grammar. 

Third  Reader  completed,  with  close  attention  to  punctuation,  definitions,  illustrations,  and 
to  elementary  sounds. 

Written  and  oral  spelling,  with  definitions  from  Speller  through  dissyllables,  and  from 
reading  lessons. 

Drawing. 

Singing. 

Writing. 

Mental  arithmetic,  from  the  5th  grade  half  through  to  tables. 

Slate  arithmetic  to  fractions ;  exercises  in  combining  series  of  numbers. 

Declamations  and  recitations. 

Physical  exerdsest  from  two  to  four  minutes  at  a  time,  not  less  than  three  times  a  day. 

$  58.  ORAL  IKSTRUCTION. 

Kinds  a/nd  froperties  of  mailer  .—Define  and  illustrate  the  three  general  classes  of  matter— 
solids,  liquids,  and  gases.    Define  and  illustrate  their  essential  properties— extension,  impene- 
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trabilitj,  wcif^ht  or  grayity.  and  diyuibiUty.  A  few  other  promioent  properties  of  matter, 
such  AS  elasticity,  malleability,  ductility,  &c.,  should  be  illustrated.  Inertia  should  be  quite 
fully  discussed  and  its  laws  tnorougbly  understood. 

Laws  of  motton.— Attention  should  be  giyen  mainly  to  the  laws  of  falling  bodies  ;  to  tho 
ett^'cts  produced  on  the  motion  of  bodies  acted  upon  by  more  than  a  single  iorce ;  to  the  oeo- 
tnjtetal  and  centrifugal  forces;  and  to  the  manifold  cases  of  resultant  motion,  found  in  all 
cu^es  of  sailing  a  l>oat,  flyjpg  a  kite,  rowing,  flying,  swimming,  &c.,  &c 

Metals  and  mtJiera/5.— What  is  the  difference  between  a  metal  and  a  mineral?  '  Which  are 
tlie  precious  metals  7  Which  the  most  useful  of  the  metals  ?  Which  the  heayiest  ?  Which 
i-iatluid? 

Object  lessons  on  iron,  zinc,  tin,  copper,  lead,  mercury,  silyer,  gold;  on  steel,  brass,  pew- 
ter, ic. 

Of  mineral  substances  the  more  common  may  be  presented,  and  object  lessons  eiyen  iip<m 
lime,  chalk,  sand,  clay,  coal,  peat,  bricks,  grayel,  and  some  of  the  stones  used  by  jewel- 
ers, &c. 

Sational  and  State  coats  of  arms. —This  topic  will  be  confined  to  the  coats  of  arms  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Illinois,  their  form,  design,  and  meaning. 

The  national  flag.^lia  history,  design,  and  significance. 

Historical  sketaus. — It  is  not  desirable  in  these  sketches  that  all  the  points  touched  by 
Listorians  be  brought  out.  In  the  sketches  giyen  of  indlyidnals,  let  the  following  points  m 
ni:\de  prominent:  when  an^  where  bom,  early  adyantaeea  and  how  improyed,  early  trials  and 
iiow  overcome,  one  or  two  anecdotes  of  early  history  that  haye  had  a  marked  bearing  upon 
tbo  life  of  the  man,  what  noteworthy  acts  haye  rendered  the  character  famous?  what  traits 
of  character  are  worthy  of  our  imitation  ?  where  and  when  did  they  die  7 

iroder  the  head  of  early  advantages  or  early  trials  will  come  the  home  influences,  the 
school  privileges,  and  the  associates  of  the  child.  Such  facts  should  be  gathered  as  would 
naturally  interest  children,  and  awaken  just  enough  curiosity  to  lead  the  child  to  seek  for 
further  information  in  the  histories  within  his  reach.  The  child  should  be  made  to  feel  that 
the  individual  whose  character  he  studies  had  a  real  and  a  human  existence;  that  he  was 
like  men  now-a-days  in  many,  if  not  all,  respects ;  and  that  a  reproduction  of  the  game 
chHracter,  though  living  in  di^rent  times*,  and  of  course  doing  different  things,  is  possible. 
There  are  boys  livine  who  will  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  times  in  which  tuey  live  as  did 
Columbus,  Cortez,  Washington,  or  Franklin  to  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  They  will 
not  do  tho  same  things,  but  th  7y  may  do  things  as  important. 

$  59.  GEOGRAPHY,  WITU  BIAP-DRAWIK6. 

See  $  57,  and,  in  extending  the  rules  there  laid  down  for  map-drawing,  the  following  will 
be  serviceable  for  this  CTade : 

1.  Keprctjentation  of  familiar  surfaces  with  objects  on  them,  as  the  school-room,  play- 
grounds, and  fields. 

2,  Representation  of  mountains.  / 
.3.  Representation  of  rivers. 

4.  Representation  of  coast  lines. 

All  the  foregoing  exercises  should  be  repeated  till  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  is  secured. 
It  is  important  that  the  first  nine  exercises  should  be.  performed  simultaneously  by  all  the 
members  of  the  cla.ss. 

In  the  progress  of  every  successive  lesson  the  teacher  should  call  in  the  aid  of  association, 
bv  naming  the  products  and  staple  commodities  of  the  several  States,  historical  facts,  remark- 
ahle  curiosities,  high  nMuntains,  manufactories,  &c.,  occasionally  naming  each,  separately. 
Say :  this  is  a  lumber  State,  this  is  a  wheat  State,  cotton  State,  sugar,  tobacco,  rice,  &c. ; 
here  is  gold,  lead,  iron,  &c.  Then,  pointing,  review  interrogatively :  what  State  ?  its  cap- 
ital, rivers,  mountains  ?  what  productions  here  ?  what  is  this  ?  this  ?  See, 

i  64.   WRITTEN  ARITUMETIC. 

As  stated  in  a  preyious  section,  the  greatest  diflScuUy  in  the  path  of  a  pupil  is  to  acquire 
facility  in  the  application  of  principles  learned  to  examples  of  varied  form  and  phraseology. 
The  teacher  should  therefore  study  to  present  examples  in  great  variety  of  form,  still  involv- 
iuc^  the  principle  underlying  the  lesson.  Questions  should  be  varied  in  form,  eyen  though 
th<-  same  answer  bo  required,  until  the  pupil  forgets  ^formulas  and  lays  fast  hold  of  princi- 
ples. This  will  require  time,  patience,  and  a  great*  deal  of  ingenuiy  on  the  pan  of  the 
toucher.  Pupils  should  always  receive  some  credit  for  correct  analysis  and  correct  reasoo- 
iiig,  even  if  tnu  answer  be  wrong.  It  is  better  to  have  correct  reasoning  and  a  wrong  answer 
than  correct  answers  with  no  reasoning  at  all.  The  best  thing  of  all  is  correct  answers, 
obtained  by  a  correct  process  of  reasoning.  The  process  by  which  the  result  is  to  be  obt^ned 
should  be  called  for  frequently  during  a  recitation ;  and  in  all  cases  where  a  new  example  is 
given,  some  pupil  of  the  class  should  be  required  to  give  the  process  of  solution.  The  thor- 
ough training  of  pupils  in  the  earlier  stages  of  study,  especially  In  mathematics,  saves  much 
time  in  the  future. 
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THIRD  GRADE. 

Oral  instruciion. — ^Air,  water,  respinition«  circulation,  digestion;  national  and  Stafe  gov- 
emmentfl ;  seven  wonders  of  the  world ;  'historical  sketches — Socrates,  C»sar,  Mohammed, 
Cromwell,  Peter  the  Great. 

Morals  and  manners. 

Qeographj,  through  western  States,  with  map-drawing. 

First  half  Fifth  Reader,  with  punctuations,  definitions,  illustrations,  and  elementary  sounds. 

Written  and  oral  spelling,  with  definitions  from  Speller  through  trisyllables. 

Writing. 

Singing.  ^  , 

Mental  arithmetic,  to  tables. 

Grammar,  through  pronouns,  with  lessons  in  the  use  of  language  to  follow  oral  exercises 
in  grammar. 

Written  arithmetic,  from  firactions  through  the  book ;  exercises  in  combining  series  of 
numbers. 

Declamations  and  recitations. 

Physical  exercises,  from  two  to  four  minutes  at  a  time,  not  less  than  three  times  a  day. 

$  65.   ORAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Air  and  water, — Component  elements  of  air,  of  water ;  proportion  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
in  the  air ;  relation  of  oxygen  to  life,  to  combustion ;  most  abundant  of  all  known  sub- 
stances ;  properties  of  nitrogen,  of  hydrogen ;  weight  of  hydrogen. 

Four  or  more  lessons  on  the  common  properties  and  pses  of  water ;  hard  and  sofl  water; 
water  of  the  ocean,  &c. 

Simple  experiments,  illustrating  the  pressure  of*the  air,  may  be  performed  in  the  presence 
of  the  class.  Fill  a  tumbler  perfectly  full  of  water,  place  over  its  top  a  piece  of  writing-paper 
larger  than  the  top  of  the  tumbler,  and  then,  pngsm^  down  the  palm  of  the  hand  upon  the 
paper,  raise  and  mvert  the  tumbler  and  remove  the  nand  ;  the  pressure  of  the  air  upward 
will  prevent  the  water  from  falling  out.  Take  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  or  any  metal  of  like 
shape,  cut  a  piece  of  paper  of  the  same  size,  and,  holding  them  apart  from  each  other,  drop 
fhem  to  the  floor — the  metal  will  fall  the  quickest ;  but  place  the  paper  exactly  upon  the 
metal  and  let  them  drop,  they  will  fall  in  the  same  time,  the  money  having  removed  toe  pres- 
sure of  the  air  from  beneath  the  paper.  A  glass  tube  may  be  placed  iu  water  and  the  mouth 
applied  to  the  upper  end ;  by  drawing  in  the  air  the  water  will  rise,  owing  to  the  downward 
pressure  of  the  air  upon  the  water  outside  the  tube.  Take  a  bent  tube,  fill  it  with  water,  and 
close  one  end  with  the  thumb  while  the  effort  is  made  to  draw  up  the  water  at  the  other  end, 
and  the  effort  will  prove  futile  until  the  thumb  bo  removed.  Insert  an  open  tube  in  a  vessel 
of  water,  and,  closing  the  upper  end  with  the  thumb,  remove  the  tube,  and  the  water  will 
remain  in  the  tube.  * 

Respiration^  ctrcie/attott,  and  digestion. — Very  much  instruction  upon  the  laws  of  hygiene 
should  bf!  given  at  all  times  throuehout  the  entire  course.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  posture  of  children,  to  their  cleanliness',  to  their  habits  of  dress,  ot 
eating,  and  of  sleeping.  But  in  this  grade  special  atteuiion  should  be  given  to  the  organs 
of  respiration,  circulation,  and  digestion:  the  lungs,  the  heart,  the  stomach,  and  the  follow- 
ing more  specific  topics:  mastication,  the  teeth,  saliva,  ('.igestion,  chyme*  chyle,  nutrition, 
the  blood,  blood-vessels,  structure  and  office  of  the  heart,  cii-.-ulation  of^the  blood  through  the 
system,  impurities,  waste  of  the  system,  how  repaired,  proper  and  improper  food,  eatin?  too 
much,  too  fast,  too  often,  late  in  the  evening,  irregularity  of-  meals,  dyspepsia,  alcoholic 
drinks. 

Structure  and  office  of  the  lungs,  respiration,  capacity  of  the  lungs,  exercises  for  their 
healthy  development,  obstructed  action,  dangerous  habits  of  bending  over  desks,  process  of 
parifylng  the  blood,  different  colors ;  carbonic  acid  of  the  breath,  how  formed,  amount,  com- 
position of  carbonic  acid,  weight,  relation  to  life,  experiment  of  a  lighted  candle  iu  air  that 
nas  been  held  in  the  lungs  a  few  seconds ;  carbonic  acid  in  wells,  burning  charcoal  in  a 
close  room;  carbonic  acid  in  the  stomach,  soda  fountains,  raising  bread;,  ventilation,  inhal- 
ation of  gas,  and  its  deleterious  effects. 

Seven  wonders  of  the  age.—l,  Egyptian  pyramids;  2,  Mausoleum  erected  by  Artemisia; 
3,  Colossus  at  Rhodes;  4,  Statue  of  Jupiter  Olympus;  5,  Pharos  at  Alexandria;  G,  Wall 
and  hang^iDg  gardens  of  Babylon ;  7,  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  Some  brief  account  of 
each  of  these  should  be  given,  and  a  longer  account  of  1,  6,  and  7. 

National  and  State  governments, — The  following  topics  should  be  presented ;  1,  the  exec- 
utive branch,  name,  mode  of  election,  and  length  of  time  of  office ;  2,  the  legislative  branch » 
the  two  divisions,  their  names,  modes  of  election  of  members  of  each,  and  time  of  service  of 
each ;  3,  judicial  branch,^  the  names  and  relation  of  the  different  Courts  to  each  other. 

Historical  sketches. 
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i  66.  OEOGRAPHT  AND  MAP-DRAWING. 

In  addition  to  instrnctionfl  given  npon  the  subject  of  map-drawing  for  other  and  lower 
grades,  the  following  soggestions  are  valoable : 

Select  A  county  or  State  bavin?  regular  outlines.  Select  a  scale  with  some  convenient  unit 
of  measure.  After  determining  the  position  of  the  cardinal  points,  draw  dotted  lines  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  one  representing  the  central  meridian,  the  other  the  central  4)araUeL 
Apply  the  scale  to  the  meridian  as  many  times  as  the  distance  represented  by  it  is  contained 
in  the  distance  between  the  north  and  soath  points  of  the  coantrv  to  be  drawn.  Through 
the  points  of  division  draw  dotted  lines  at  right  angles  to  the  meridian,  which  will  represent 
parallels  of  latitude.  Apply  in  like  manner  to  the  central  parallel  such  part  of  the  scale  as 
a  degree  of  longitude  is  of  a  degree  of  latitude.  Through  the  points  of  division  dnw  dotted 
lines  at  right  angles  to  the  parallel.  These  will  represent  meridians.  Designate  the  par- 
allels and  meridians  by  numbers  expressing  the  position  of  points  or  places  uirough  which 
they  pass,  learned  from  an  atlas. 

The  frame  of  the  map  bein^  complete,  represent  by  dots  the  prominent  points  of  the 
boundary,  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  which  have  been  previously  learned.  Having  fixed 
in  the  mind  the  nature  and  direction  of  the  boundary  line  it  should  be  drawn  wholly  from 
memory.  The  boundary  completed,  the  most  prominent  natural  features  should  be  repre- 
sented. 

The  pupil  now  has  before  him  a  map  of  his  own  construction,  in  which  he  cannot  fail  to 
be  interested. 

The  use  of  the  globe  should  be  introduced  in  this  connection,  showing  the  rotundity  of  the 
earth,  rotation  on  its  axis,  day  and  night,  poles,  equator,  parallels  of  latitude,  meridians  of 
longitude,  tropics,  polar  circles,  sones,  points  of  the  compass  at  any  given  place,  the  conti- 
nents, oceans,  and  relative  position  of  places,  situation  oi  the  United  States,  of  Illinois,  of 
Chicago,  and  relative  size  of  each. 

Similar  illustrations  should  be  constantly  given  with  the  globe  in  connection  with  the  reci- 
tations from  the  text-book,  and  no*definition  should  be  passed  by  till  the  teacher  has  satis- 
factory evidence  that  the  pupils  understand  clearly  the  object  described. 

Lessons  in  geographv  should  be  accompanied  by  brief  historical  sketches  of  important 
events  connected  with  the  different  countries,  and  by  some  allusions  to  ancient  geography, 
and  the  changes  through  which  the  countries  have  passed  in  their  governments,  boundla- 
ries,  &c. 

One  of  the  most  common  faults  in  teaching  geography  is  the  practice  of  requiring  pupils 
to  learn  the  names  of  a  large  number  of  unimportant  places,  the  exact  population  of  unim- 
portant cities,  &,Q.t  Slc 

i  70.  GRAMMAR. 

The  text-book  is  introduced  into  this  grade  for  the  first  time.  It  is  not  desirable  that  all 
the  critical  observations  pertaining  to  the  science  should  be  studied  by  the  pupil,  at  least  not 
until  a  later  period,  when  the  whole  subject  is  reviewed.  Practice  is  worth  more  than  pre- 
cept in  this  study.  Hencb  illustrative  exercises  of  the  rules  given,  especially  in  connection 
with  the  errors  noticed  in  the  every-day  conversation  of  the  children,  will  be  of  great  value. 
Besides  the  words  given  in  the  grammar,  many  other  words  of  common  use  should  be 
declined,  conjugated,  or  compared,  until  the  pupil  forms  the  habit  of  correct  language.  If 
the  study  of  grammar  be  extended  so  that  what  is  learned  then  is  applied  to  all  the  speaking 
and  writing  of  the  child,  it  will  be  less  dry  and  more  valuable.  Every  recitation  should 
include  the  use  of  language. 

SECOND  OBADB. 

Or/i2  eottrs«.--Electricity  and  magnetism ;  sound;  light;  heat;  historical  sketches,  (Demos- 
thenes, Cicero,  Tell,  Webster,  Calhoun,  and  Clay.) 

Morals  and  manners. 

Grammar  to  rules  of  syntax. 

Compositions,  abstracts,  and  written  reviews. 

Geography,  to  Asia  and  reviewed. 

Map-drawing  from  memory. 

History  of  the  United  States  to  the  Bevolution. 

Fifth  Reader  completed,  with  punctuation,  definitions,  illustrations,  and  elementary  sounds. 

Written  and  oral  spelling,  with  definitions  from  Speller,  half  through  polysyllabic  wordSf 
and  from  reading  lessons. 

Writing. 

Singing. 
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Mental  arithmetic  completed. 

Slate  arithmetic,  from  beginning  through  simple  interest ;  exercise  in  combining  series  of 
numbers. 
Declamations  and  recitations. 
Pbyi^cal  exercises,  from  two  to  four  minutes  at  a  time,  not  less  than  three  times  a  day. 

$  72.  ORAL  msTRCcnosr. 

EUetricUif  and  magnetism, — inustrat^the  production  of  electricity,  and  properties  of  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion,  by  a  rubber  ruler  rubbed  briskly  with  a  piece  of  woollen  cloth.  Conduct- 
orsand  non-conductors,  lightning  and  lightning-conductors,  Franklin^s  kite. 

Properties  of  the  magnet.  Magnetic  needle,  nuiriner*s  compass,  horseshoe  magnet,  tele- 
graph. 

Upon  these  topics  what  is  needed  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  child  to  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  and  to  draw  the  lessons  from  these  rather  than  from  any  scientific  treatise.  In  the 
matter  of  electricity,  the  flying  apart  of  the  hair  when  combed  briskly  in  cold  weather,  the 
effect  of  water  in  making  it  smooth,  the  effects  of  strokes  of  lightning  upon  objects  that  the 
children  have  seen ;  and  in  magnetism  the  use  of  the  magnetic  tack-hammer,  the  effect  of  a 
magnet  as  shown  upon  a  little  pocket  compass,  de.c.,  will  interest  and  profit  the  pupils  more 
than  merely  scientinc  treatises.  What  is  done  is  first  to  be  learned.  The  theories  regarding 
the  methods  may  be  neglected  until  the  science  is  studied  more  fully. 

Sound. — How  produced ;  illustrate  by  stretched  cord  or  some  other  vibrating  body ;  action 
on  the  ear ;  high  and  low  sounds,  how  produced ;  relation  of  the  air  to  sound ;  velocity  of 
sound ;  the  human  voice ;  varieties  of  the  human  voice ;  name  twenty  different  kinds  of 
sounds.    Echoes ;  whispering  gallery ;  ear-trumpet.    Musical  instruments ;  bells. 

Light. — Luminous  boaies;  velocity  of  light;  difference  between  the  light  of  the  sun  and 
that  of  the  moon ;  laws  of  reflection — ^mirrors ;  refraction  (experiment  with  a  piece  of  money 
in  a  bowl  of  water ; )  action  of  the  microscope  and  telescope ;  solar  spectrum ;  rainbow ; 
structure  and  action  of  the  eye ;  danger  of  injuring  the  eyes  from  excessive  use,  from  impru* 
dent  exposure  to  light,  from  reading  m  twilight,  from  reading  fine  print ;  danger  of  allowing 
young  children  to  look  steadily  at  a  light ;  average  distance  at  which  a  book  should  be  held 
from  the  eye ;  effect  of  holding  a  book  too  near  the  eye ;  how  cats  and  other  animals  see  in 
the  night ;  cause  of  color  ;  twilight. 

Heat. — In  expanding  the  following  topics,  explain  and  apply  the  principles,  and  illustrate 
them  as  far  as  practicable :  Sources  of  heat ;  sensations  of  heat  and  cold ;  burning-glasses ; 
good  and  poor  conductors ;  different  kinds  of  clothing ;  double  windows ;  ice-houses ;  use 
of  a  fan ;  protection  of  the  ground  by  snow.  Contraction  and  expansion ;  putting  tire  on 
a  wheel ;  nre-balloons ;  thermometer ;  glass  cracked  bjihot  water ;  why  clocks  go  faster  in 
cold  weather  than  in  warm ;  how  to  regulate  a  pendulum  clock  when  it  gains  or  loses  time. 
Freezing  water ;  heat  absorbed  by  change  from  solid  to  liquid  state,  and  from  liquid  to 
g'aseous ;  freezing  mixture  of  salt  and  ice ;  cooling  a  heated  room  by  sprinkling  water  on 
the  floor.  .Boiling  water ;  how  the  force  of  steam  is  produced.  Flame,  how  produced ;  car- 
bon ;  flame  of  a  candle,  why  no  combustion  in  the  centre ;  wibk,  why  not  consumed ;  use 
of  circular  wick  in  astral  and  solar  lamps ;  use  of  glass  chimney ;  of  small  hole  in  top  of 
lamp  ;  gas  used  in  lighting  buildings ;  use  of  a  blower  in  kindling  a  fire ;  action  of  a  com- 
mon chmmey ;  proper  construction ;  advantages  of  stoves  as  compared  with  open  fire-places ; 
disadvantages. 

$  76.  GEOGRAPHY. 

One  of  the  best  modes  of  reciting  histoiy,  geography,  &fc.,  is  by  the  use  of  topics.  Thus, 
in  geography,  a  pupil  passes  to  an  outline  map,  drawn  on  the  blackboard,  with  a  set  of  topics 
in  his  hand,  as  boundaries,  rivers,  mountains,  climate,  surface,  soil,  productions,  commerce, 
&.C.,  and  proceeds  to  describe  the  country  assigned,  stating  all  he  recollects  under  each  topic 
When  his  description  is  completed,  other  members  of  the  class  are  called  on  for  corrections 
and  additions,  and  the  teacher  makes  such  suggestions  as  the  case  may  require.  This  mode 
of  reciting  by  topics  leaves  the  pupils  in  a  great  degree  to  their  own  resources,  secures  a  more 
y  thorough  and  systematic  preparation  of  the  lessons,  and  furnishes  important  aid  in  imparting 
that  discipline  of  mind  which  is  more  valuable  than  knowledge.  It  will  be  found  particu- 
larly adapted  to  reviews. 

Map-drawing. —Qee  $$  57,  66,  and,  in  addition,  note  carefully  the  following  illustration: 
The  pupils  are  required  to  draw  a  map  of  Europe,  the  most  irregular  and  difficult  of  all  the 
^and  divisions.  The  pupils  having  been  carefully  drilled  in  the  application  of  latitude  and 
longitude,  and  in  the  relative  length  of  a  degree  of  longitude  in  different  latitudes,  the  fol- 
lowing prominent  points  in  the  boundaries  of  Europe  should  be  written  by  the  teacher  on 
the  blackboard  and  copied  by  the  pupils  into  a  blank  book  for  preservation,  to  be  com- 
mitted to  memory  in  lessons  of  five  or  ten  each,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  dass,  com- 
mencing at — 
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Lftdtude.  Longitgde. 

North  Cape 71°  N.  26°    E. 

S^heNoze. 58  "  7      " 

Toniea.: 66  "  24       " 

St.  Petersburg 60  *•  5p       " 

Lubeck 54  "  H       " 

Mouth  of  theElbe -,. 54  "  9      " 

Brest * 48  "  4i  W. 

Bayonne ^....43  "  J| 

Ortegal 44  *•  8 

Straits  of  Gibraltar 36  "  5 

Genoa 44i  "  9      E. 

Cape  Spartivento 38  "  16 

Venice 45i  "  12 

CapeMatapan 36  "  22 

Coustantinople 41  '*  29 

Sebastopol...-.' , 44  •*  33 

I n tersection  of  Caucasus  mountains  and  Caspian  sea 40^  ' '  50 

Northeast  point  of  Ural  mountains 67  "  60       " 

■  Month  of  Ural  river l...... ,...47  "  52       " 

Mouth  of  Volga  river - 46  "  48 
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The  above  points  are  deemed  sufficiently  accurate  for  practical  purposes,  differing  from  the 
true  position  less  than  one  half  of  a  degree. 

Teachers  will  increase  or  diminish  the  number  of  points  at  their  discretion ;  but  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  burden  the  memory  with  more  numbers  than  are  really  necessary  to  secure 
accuracy  in  the  form  of  the  map.  Some  teachers  would  have  more  points  fixed  in  the  map 
of  Europe  than  the  number  here  given.  Veiy  few  maps  require  more  than  half  as  many 
points  as  the  map  of  Europe.  By  making  a  few  trials  teachers  will  readily  ascertain  hov 
many  points  it  is  best  to  fix  in  the  memory  by  latitude  and  longitude,  and  how  far  it  is  best 
to  rely  upon  general  recollection  in  giving  the  direction  of  coast  lines. 

Suppose  the  first  lesson  be  a  map  of  the  coast  line  from  Cape  North  to  St.  Petersburg. 
The  points  essential  to  this  exercise  are  Cape  North,  the  Naze,  Tornea,  and  St.  PetersbuTf. 

The  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  points  having  been  learned,  recitation  may  be  required 
in  the  following  manner : 

Cape  North  is  situated  71^  N.,  26^  E.  The  general  direction  of  the  coast  lino  is  southwest- 
erly to  The  Naze  at  the  south  point  of  Norway,  with  many  small  indentations ;  thence  north* 
easterly  to  Christiana,  coast  line  regular ;  thence  southeasterly  to  the  most  southern  point  of 
Sweden,  very  regular.  The  position  of  the  remaining  points  and  the  regularity-  ana  direc- 
tion of  the  coast  line  should  bo  learned  and  recited  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  class  is  now  prepared  to  draw.  First,  each  pupil  draws  upon  the  board  a  vertical  lioe 
called  the  scale,  representing  5^  or  10^  of  latitude,  according  to  the  size  of  the  map.  A 
dotted  vertical  line  should  now  be  drawn  representing  the  central  meridian  in  Europe,  the 
20th  degree.  Supposing  our  scale  to  represent  5^  of  latitude,  the  most  southerly  point  being 
about  33°,  the  most  northerly  7U°,  the  difference  will  contain  seven  spaces  of  5^'  each  ;  hence 
there  will  be  eight  parallels.  Now  divide  the  meridian  into  seven  equal  parts,  each  equal  In 
length  to  the  scale  assumed,  and  draw  dotted  curved  lines  through  the  points  of  division, 
representing  parallels  of  latitude.  Next  draw  the  meridians.  On  the  parallel  of  the  Tiich 
degree  a  degree  of  longitude  is  nearly  one-third  of  a  degree  of  latitude. 

The  most  easterly  point  being  in  longitude  60°,  and  the  most  westerly  nearly  10^  W., 
there  will  be  eight  spaces  and  eight  meridians  east  of  the  meridian  of  20^,  and  two  spaces 
and  two  meridians  west  of  it. 

Now  set  off  on  the  parallel  of  70°  eight  spaces,  equal  to  one-third  of  the  scale,  east  of  the 
meridian  of  20°,  and  two  on  the  west.  A  degree  of  longitude  on  the  parallel  of  35^  is  four- 
fifths  of  a  degree  of  latitude,  nearly.  Now  proceed  to  lay  off  the  same  number  of  spaces 
as  before,  each  being  four-fifths  of  the  scale,  and  connect  the  parallels  of  70°  and  35-  with 
straight  or  curved  clotted  lines.  The  frame  being  completed,  let  the  points  learned  and 
described  be  located  with  dots  and  connected  with  lines,  in  conformity  with  the  description 
previouslv  given.  After  the  class  has  acquired  the  ability  to  represent  with  accuracy  and 
rapidity  the  first  lesson,  another  section  of  the  boundary,  together  with  that  preTioosly 
drawn,  should  be  assigned  for  the  next  lesson.  Let  successive  sections  be  assigned  until  thd 
outline  is  completed.  The  teacher  caunot  over-estimate  the  value  of  rapid  execution  in  map- 
drawing,  which  is  attainable  only  by  frequent  reviews. 

The  mode  of  representing  lakes,  rivers,  mountains  and  prominent  towna  will  be  readily 
suggested  to  the  teacher. 

J  77.  BISTORT. 

•  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  memory  of  the  child  be  not  burdened  with  trifling  and  nnim- 
portant  facts.  The  leading  points  should  be  seized  upon  and  their  relation  to  otner  leading 
facta  be  understood.    The  most' prominent  points  in  United  States  history  should  be  asso- 
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dated  with'  dates.    In  regard  to  others,  it  matters  but  little  whether  the  exact  date  be  remem- 
bered. 

i  78.  READING. 

In  this  grade  and  in  the  first  grade  I  wonld  recommend  the  occasional  practice  of  writing 
ont  the  reading-lesson  in  full  and  of  reading  the  same  from  the  manuscript.  The  manu- 
scripts should  also  be  carefully  examined  as  to  chirography,  spelling,  punctuation, 'margin, 
and  general  divisions  of  the  lesson  into  paragraphs. 

FIRST   ORADB. 

Oral  ifistruetion. — Geology,  meteorology,  popular  astronomy,  historical  sketches,  (Babylon, 
Kineveh,  Herculaneum,  and  Pompeii,  Jerusalem,  Athens,  Carthage.) 

Morals  and  manners. 

Grammar  completed,  with  parsing  and  analysis  from  reading  book. 

Composition,  abstracts,  and  written  reviews. 

Geography  completed  and  reviewed,  with  map-drawing  from  memory,  and  use  of  terres- 
trial globes. 

History  of  United  States  completed  and  reviewed. 

Sixth  Reader,  with  explanations,  illustrations,  and  analysis.  Analysis  of  derivative  and 
compound  words,  and  a  few  selected  rules  of  spelling.    Speller  completed. 

Writing. 

Singing. 

Slate  arithmetic  completed  and  reviewed.    Exercises  in  combining  series  of  numbers. 

Mental  arithmetic  reviewed,  especially  more  difficult  examples. 

Declamations  and  recitations. 

Physical  exercises,  from  two  to  four  minutes  at  a  time,  not  less  than  three  times  a  day. 

(  82.   ORAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Geology. — ^Five  or  more  oral  lessons  on  the  geological  formation  of  the  United  States ;  coal 
fields ;  mineral  ores ;  geology  of  Illinois  ;  fossiliferous  rocks. 

Popular  astronomy. — ^Ten  or  more  elementary  lessons.  The  earth,  its  size  and  motions. 
Changes  of  seasons,  how  caused ;  difference  in  the  length  of  days  and  nights  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year ;  length  of  the  longest  day  at  the  equator ;  at  the  tropics ;  at  the  polar 
circles ;  at  the  poles.  Tides.  Solar  system.  The  sun — its  office,  distance,  magnitude, 
spots.  The  moon — its  size,  distance,  telescopic  appearance,  different  phases.  Eclipse  of 
the  moon ;  of  the  sun.  Name  the  planets  in  their  order ;  relative  size ;  satellites ;  rings  of 
8atum.    Momin?  and  evening  stars ;  .comets ;  fixed  stars. 

Teach  the  pupils  to  point  out,  in  a  clear  night,  five  or  more  conspicuous  constellations ; 
five  or  more  stars  of  the  first  or  second  magnitude ;  all  the  larger  planets  that  are  above  the 
horizon. 

Meteorology. — Six  or  more  oral  lessons  on  winds,  clouds,  fogs,  dew,  frost,  moisture  settling 
on  a  vessel  of  cold  water  in  a  warm  room,  rain,  snow,  hail,  ice. 

Historical  sketches. — ^Their  location,  their  present  condition,  their  former  importance,  the 
character  of  their  former  inhabitants,  and  their  modes  of  life  as  known  from  history  or 
learned  from  their  ruins,  will  furnish  sufficient  topics  for  study. 

$  83.  GRAMMAR  AND  USE  OF  LANGUAGE. 

At  least  half  the  time  appropriated  to  grammar  in  the  first  grade  should  be  spent  in  pars- 
ing and  analysing  select  pieces  from  Milton,  Po]>e,  and  other  authors,  embracing  the  differ- 
ent varieties  of  style.  The  extracts  required  for  this  purpose  may  be  selected  from  the 
reading  book. 

No  exercise  should  be  regarded  as  complete  and  satisfactory  that  does  not  analyze  the 
tbought  as  well  as  the  language  of  the  writer. 

Pupils  of  this  grade  should  receive  special  instruction  in  letter  writing,  including  the  form 
and  manner  of  beginning  and  ending,  with  the  date,  paragraphs,  dividing  between  syllables 
at  the  end  of  the  line,  margin,  folding,  superscription,  sealing,  &c. 

$  84.  USE  OF  GLOBES* 

Pupils  should  receive  so  much  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  terrestrial  globe  that  they  will 
l>e  able  to  s  jlve'by  it,  before  the  class,  not  less  than  five  common  problems ;  as,  to  find  the 
length  of  a  degree  of  longitude  at  any  given  latitude ;  to  find  the  hours  of  sunrise  and  sun- 
0«t,  and  the  length  of  day  and  night,  at  a  given  place  on  a  given  day ;  to  find  how  long  t^e 
sun  shines  without  setting  at  any  given  place  m  the  north,  frigid  zone,  and  how  long  it  19 
ixivisible,  &>c. 
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Since  the  foregoing  selections  from  the  Manual  of  Graded  Conrse  ol 
Instruction  for  the  Public  Schools  of  Chicago  were  printed,  the  Superin- 
tendent has  submitted  a  revision  of  the  Gourse  in  some  particulars, 
which  are  given  below. 

The  use  of  the  Coarse  for  the  past  three  years  has  shown  some  defects,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  most  prominent :  1.  Too  much  has  been  required  of  pupils  in  nearly  all  the 
(grades.  2.  What  we  naye  been  pleased  to  call  the  Oral  Course  has  been  too  full  and  too 
much  separated  from  other  work.  3.  The  successive  steps  in  some  of  the  branches  of 
study  have  not  been  as  evenly  graded  as  is  desirable.  4.  The  Course  of  Study  has  hardly 
left  enough  to  the  teacher,  whereby  individuality  and  tact.can  be  developed.  5.  Pupils  have 
not  had  all  the  facilities  that  may  consistently  be  given  them  in  the  grammar  schools,  for 
obtaining  a  knowledge  of  some  of  the  more  important  English  branches  now  pursued  only 
in  the  high  school. 

The  course  of  study  submitted  meets  the  objections  to  the  course  now  in  use,  and  presents 
these  peculiar  features : 

1.  It  makes  the  instruction  less  theoretical  and  more  practical :  for  example,  a  pupil 
leaving  school  at  the  end  of  the  lowest  grade  will  at  least  be  able  to  write  his  own  name ; 
at  the  end  of  the  primary  grades  he  will  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
rules  of  arithmetic,  will  be  able  to  read  tolerably  well  and  to  write  a  legible  hand,  and  in 
£act  he  will  have  attained  something  useful  in  after  life  wherever  he  may  be  compelled  to  leave 
title  school. 

2.  It  requires  a  little  less  of  the  text-book  and  more  of  the  teacher.  • 

3.  It  calls  for  resulte  and  leaves  methods  to  the  judgment  of  the  individual  teacher. 

I  have  endeavored  to  grade  the  studies  to  the  average  capacity  of  pupils,  and  to  combine 
things  with  their  uses  so  as  to  interest  pupils  more  and  therebv  secure  better  progress.  In 
illustration  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  spelling  is  to  be  associated  with  words  used 
in  re»dinff  and  in  all  departments  of  study ;  abbreviations  are  associated  with  spelling  the 
words  abbreviated ;  intellectual  and  vnritten  arithmetic  are  carried  along  together ;  language 
18  gradod  from  the  lowest  grade  into  and  through  the  gprammar  grades. 

That  the  comparison  between  the  course  herewith  presented  and  the  revised  course  adopted 
in  1866  may  be  ^e  more  easily  and  properly  made,  permit  me  to  suggest  the  following 
points : 

1.  The  order  is  somewhat  varied  in  the  grouping.  Beading,  spelling,  grammar,  and  music 
are  combined  under  the  head  of  "  Language  ana  Vocal  Culture ;"  arithmetic,  written  and 
mental,  under  "Numbers.:"  writing  and  drawing  are  combined;  geography  and  history  are 
classed  together ;  and  the  "Miscellaneous  list"  includes  the  oral  course  with  physical  exer- 
cise, morals,  and  manners. 

2.  The  Readers  now  in  use  are  numbered  differently  from  those  used  under  the  previous 
course: 

Analytical  First  Reader  corresponds  to  National  Primer. 
Analytical  Second  Reader  corresponds  to  National  First  Reader. 
Analytical  Third  Reader  corresponds  to  National  Second  Reader. 
Analytical  Fourth  Reader  corresponds  to  National  Third  Reader. 
Analytical  Fifth  Reader  corresponds  to  Hillard's  f^fth  Reader. 
Analvtical  Sixth  Reader  corresponds  to  Hillard*s  Sixth  Reader. 

3.  The  Spellers  cannot  be  compared,  as  the  one  now  in  use  differs  entirely  in  design  and 
plan  from  the  previous  one,  and  the  Speller  now  used  is  graded  to  fit  the  topics  of  the  **  Mis* 
cellaneouB  Course." 

4.  The  Arithmetics  are  the  same  as  before,  except  Walton's  primary  and  intellectual,  which 
take  the  places  of  *£merson*s  Part  and  Colbom's  intellectual. 

5.  The  Grammar  for  the  higher  grades  remains  the  same,  except  in  the  amount  required. 

6.  Should  the  board  change  text-books  in  any  branch,  the  course  may  need  revision  so  as 
to  fit  tbo  books,  though  I  have  endeavored  to  fix  the  course,  as  far  as  possible,  by  topics,  so 
as  to  make  it  fit  any  text^books. 

The  course  as  presented  will  require  the  pupil  to  be  furnished  with  the  following  text- 
books only,  (all  other  topics  will  be  taught  orally,  or  firom  cards,  charts,  or  maps,  furnished 
theschool:)  '  , 

Tenth  Grroifs.— None.  ^ 

Ninth  Grade.—FiTst  Reader. 

Eighth  Grade. — Second  Reader. 

Seventh  Gro^e.— Third  Reader,  Speller,  and  Primary  Arithmetic 

8\xth  Gra^e.— Third  Reader,  Speller,  Primary  Arithmetic,  Singing  Book,  Writing  Book. 

Fifth  Gra//e.— Fourth  Reader,  Speller,  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  Primary  Geography,  Sing- 
ing Book,  and  Writing  Book. 

Fourth  Groi^.—Fourth  Reader,  Speller,  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  Written  Arithmetic,  Rudi- 
ments, Primary  Geography,  Elementary  Grammar,  Singing  Book,  and  Writing  Book. 

Third  Grade, — Fifth  Reader,  Speller,  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  Written  Arithmetic,  Geogra- 
pbj,  Grammar,  Singing  Book,  and  Writing  Book. 
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'  Second  Cfrade, — ^Fifth  Reader,  Speller,  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  Written  Arithmetic^  Qrain- 
mar,  Geognipby,  History  of  United  States,  Singingr  Book,  and  Writing  Book. 

First  Grade. — Fifth  Reader,  Speller,  Intellectaal  Arithmetic,  Written  Arithmetic^  Gnm- 
mar,  Geography,  History  of  United  States,  Singing  Book,  and  Writing  Book. 

High  School  Clogs. — Sixth  Reader,  Higher  Ariuimetic,  Elementary  Algebra,  Gnuninw, 
Physical  Geography,  Physiology,  Singing  Book. 

REVISED  COURSE  OP  STUDY. 

TENTH  GRADE. 

Language  and  Focal  Culture, — Reading  from  cards  and  from  blackboard,  100  words, 
both  printed  and  script.  Special  attention  to  tones  in  reading,  spelling  and  reciting.  JH ane-— 
Readme  and  rote  songs.    Spelling — Words  learned  orally. 

iV^vmEn**.— Counting,  reading,  and  writing  numbers  to  100. 

Writing  and  Drawing, — Each  child  write  nis  own  name  and  the  words  learned  from  cards 
and  blackboards.    Drawing  simple  forms  directed  by  the  teacher. 

Miscellaneous, — Morals  and  Manners,  as  occasions  may  suggest  or  necessity  require. 
Phffsieal  Exercises,  frequent,  varied  and  brief.  Human  body  and  its  parte.  Five  senses, 
their  organs  and  use.    Common  objeeto  with  more  observable  properties. 

No  text-books  required.  Just  before  promotion  to  the  Ninth  Grade,  pupils  may  have  ths 
First  Reader  put  into  their  hands  until  they  become  familiar  with  the  methods  of  holding 
finding,  and  keeping  the  place  while  reading.  The  place  to  be  found  by  pages  and  not  by 
lessons. 

NINTH  GRADE. 

• 

Language  and  Vocal  Culture. — Reading  from  the  First  Reader,  also  50  new  words  found 
in  the  Second  Reader,  both  printed  and  script.  Meaning  and  use  of  period,  interrogadoa 
mark,  and  hyphen.  Distinction  between  an  assertion  and  a  question,  with  proper  inflections 
at  the  close  ot  each.  Spelling  bv  sound  monosyllabic  words  without  silent  letters ;  spelling 
words  read,  (orally.)    Music — Reading  and  rote  singing. 

Numbers, — Reading  and  writing  numbers  to  1, 000.  Addition  and  subtraction  tables  to  as. 
Adding  coluoms  of  single  figures,  sum  not  exceeding  15,  or  any  two  numbers  of  not  more 
than  three  figures,  such  that  the  sum  of  no  two  figures  of  the  same  order  shsAl  exceed  9. 
Rapid  combinations  in  adding  and  subtracting,  in  no  case  exceeding  15.  Roman  numoals 
toL. 

IVriting  and  Drawing. —  Writing  words  from  reading  lessons,  small  letters.  Drawing  sim- 
ple forms  directed  by  the  teacher. 

Miscellaneous. — Morals  and  manners  as  in  the  Tenth  Grade.  Physical  exercises  as  in  the 
Tenth  Grade.    Domestic  animals.    Primary  colors.    Three  kingdoms  of  nature. 

No  text-book  required  except  the  First  Reader. 

EIGHTH.  GRADE. 

Language  and  Vocal  Culture. — Second  Reader.  Comma,  semicolon,  and  colon,  without 
rules.  Exclamation  point  and  its  use.  Use  of  capital  letters  at  the  commencement  of  sen- 
tences, and  of  names  of  persons,  and  the  words  I  and  O.  Spelling  by  sound  any  monosyl- 
labic words.    Spelling  words  read,  (orally. )    Music — Reading  and  rote  singing. 

iVkm^f.— Reading  and  writing  numbers  to  10,000.  Addition  and  subtraction  tables  com- 
pleted. Adding  numbers,  sum  not  to  exceed  10,000.  Subtracting  numbers  of  four  figures 
or  less,  of  such  character  that  each  figure  of  the  minuend  shall  equal  or  exceed  the  corre- 
sponding figure  of  the  subtrahend.  Multiplication  and  division  tables  to  5s.  Roman 
numerals  to  C.  Rapid  combinations  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division,  not 
exceeding  50. 

Writing  and  Drawing. -^Writing  small  letters  and  capitals,  wordtf  firom  Reading  Lessons. 
Drawing. 

Miscdlaneous. — Morals  and  manners  as  in  previous  grades.  Phvsical  exercises  as  in  pie- 
^ous  grades.  Divisions  of  time  and  their  names,  with  proper  abbreviations.  Seooniuuy 
colors.    Wild  animals.  ^ 

SEVENTH  GRADE. 

Language  and  Vocal  Culturc-r-Fint  half  of  Third  Reader.  Quotation  marks  and  their 
nse.  Use  of  capitals  in  all  proper  names  the  pupils  have  occasion  to  write.  Constroction 
of  simple  sentences  requiring  the  use  of  the  period  and  interrogation  point  Spelling- — ^By 
sound,  words  in  reading  lessons  except  the  most  difficulL  Music — Reading  and  rote  sink- 
ing. Spelling  with  use  of  the  Speller.    Abbreviation  of  words  usually  spelled,  abbreviated. 

Numbers. — Reading  and  writmg  numbers  to  100,000.  Multiplication  and  division  tables 
completed.  Addition  and  subtraction  of  numbers,  sum  or  minuend  not  to  exceed  five  figures. 
Multiplication  of  any  number  not  exceeding  four  figures  by  any  single  figure.    Division  of 
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any  number,  each  figure  of  which  is  an  exact  multiple  of  the  divisor.  Roman  namerals  to 
M.  Kapid  combinations  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  diyision,  not  exceeding 
100.    Primary  arithmetic. 

Writing  and  Drawing, — Writing  words  in  reading  and  other  lessons.  Drawing  from 
cards. 

Miscellaneous, — Morals  and  manners  as  in  previous  grades.  Physical  exercises  as  in  pre- 
vious grades.    Lines  qid  angles.    Trades,  tools  and  materials.    Wild  animals. 

SnCTH  GRADE. 

Language  and  Vocal  Culture, — ^Third  Reader  completed.  Spelling — By  sounds  any 
words  read.  Spelling,  oral  and  written,  from  Speller,  with  abbreviations  of  such  words  in 
spelling  lessons  as  are  usually  abbreviated.  Definitions.  Construction  of  sentences  com- 
prising words  from  spelling  lessons,  with  special  attention  to  the  use  of  capitals  and  punctu- 
ation, as  far  as  tauffht.    mu»ic — Beading. 

Nnmhtrs. — Eeadmg  and  writing  numbers  of  two  periods.  Add,  subtract,  multiply,  and 
divide  so  that  the  sum,  minuend,  product,  or  dividend  shall  not  exceed  two  periods,  multi- 
plier two  figures,  divisor  one  figure.    Rapid  combinations.    Primary  arithmetic. 

Writing  and  Drawing, — Use  of  copy-book,  pen  and  ink  in  writing.  Drawing  from 
cards. 

Miscellaneifus, — ^Morals  and  manners  as  in  previous  grades.    Ph^ical  exercises  as  in  pre- 
vious grades.    Articles  eaten  and  worn.    Plane  figures,  with  review  of  lines  and  angles. 
Circle  ana  its  parts.    Map  of  Chicago,  with  physical  features  of  the  American  Continent, 
and  use  of  terms  defimng  divisions  of  land  and  of  water,  with  simple  illustrations.    Defini- 
tions of  words  in  lessons. 

FIFTH  GRADE. 

Language  and  Vocal  Cuifiife.— Fourth  Reader,  first  half,  and  half  of  Introduction.  Pho- 
nic Analysis,  as  given  in  the  Reader,  except  written  analysis.  Construction  of  sentences  aa 
in  the  Sixth  Grade,  and  written  reviews,  special  attention  being  eiven  to  punctuation,  capi- 
tals, and  the  proper  use  of  pronouns.  Definitions.  Spelling— OrtS  and  written,  from  Speller, 
with  such  abbreviations  as  are  made  of  words  Spell^.     Music — Reading. 

Numbers. — Reading  and  writing  numbers  to  three  periods.    Addition,  subtraction,  multi- 

§]ication,  and  division ;  numbers  m  no  case  exceeding  three  periods ;  multiplier  three  figures} 
IvisoT  one  figure.    Rapid  combinations.    Intellectual  arithmetic. 
Geography. — Primary  geography,  through  the  United  States.    Map  drawing  from  copy. 
WrUine  and  Drawing. — Writing  with  ink  in  copy-book.    Drawing  from  cards. 
Miscellaneous. — Morals  and  manners  as  in  previous  grades.    Physical  exercises  as  in  pre- 
tIous  grades.    Classification  of  animals,  trees,  fruits,  and  floweiB.    Weights  and  measures. 
Definitions  of  words  in  lessons. 

FOURTH  GRADE. 

Language  and  Vocal  Culture.^ToTaih  Reader  completed.*  Phonic  analysis  from  the 
Reader.  Elementary  Grammar,  such  as  is  generally  found  in  Introduction  to  grammar. 
Spelling— Oral  and  written,  with  abbreviations  of  words  usually  abbreviated.  Music.  Dec- 
lamations and  recitations. 

Numbers, — Rudiments  of  arithmetic  to  division  of  fractions;  intellectual  arithmetic;  rapid, 
combinations.  > 

Geography. — Primary  geography  completed ;  map  drawing  from  memory. 

Writing  and  Dfatoti^.--Writing  in  copy-books  and  writing-speller.  Drawing  from 
cards. 

Miscellaneous. — Morals  and  manners  as  in  previous  grades.  Physical  exercises  as  in  pre- 
vious grades.  Kinds  and  properties  of  matter.  Metals  and  metallic  ores.  Rectangular  and 
spherical  solids.    Definitions  of  words  in  lessons. 

THIRD  GRADE. 


Language  and  Vocal  Culture,— 'Fidh  Reader,  first  half,  and  half  of  Introduction.  Phonio 
analysis.  Orthography  and  etymologpy  in  grammar.  Spelling — Oral  and  written,  from 
Speller,  with  abbreviations  of  words  abbreviated.  Declamations  and  recitations.  Music^ 
Reading. 

Numbers,— Bjxdimeants  of  arithmetic  completed ;  intellectual  arithmetic ;  rapid  combina- 
tions. 

Geography. — Geography  through  United  States. 

Writing  and  Drawing. — ^Writmg  in  copy-books  and  writing-speller.  Drawing  from 
cards. 

Miscellaneous. — Morals  and  manners  as  in  previous  grades.  Physical  exercises  as  in  pza* 
vious  grades.    Air  and  water.    Laws  of  motion.    Definitions  of  words  in  lessons. 
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SECOND  GRADE. 

Language  and  Vocal  Culture, — ^Fifth  Betider  completed.  Phonic  analjau.  DecltmatioDS 
and  reciutloBs.  Spelling^OnX  and  written,  from  speller,  with  abbreviations  of  words  tbAt 
are  abbreviated.    Music.     Grammar  and  syntax.     Written  abstracts. 

JVumfters.—Arithmetic,  through  simple  interest.  Intellectual  arithmetic.  Forms  of  bills 
and  receipts.    Rapid  combinations. 

Geography  and  Hutory.-^Qwrin^hY  io  Asim,    Map-drawing.    Histoiy  to  J.  Q.  Adams's 
admioistratioD,  be^nuing  at  the  Beyolntion,  with  lessons  on  the  government  of  the  United  ' 
States. 

Writing  and  Drawings — Writing  in  copy-book  and  writing-speller.  Drawing  fiom 
cards. 

Mi$cellm7uou$. — Morals  and  manners  as  in  previous  grades.  Phvsical  exercises  as  m  pre- 
vious grades.  Bespiration,  circulation,  and  digestion.  National  and  State  govenmieDts. 
City  government  and  officers.    Definitions  of  words  used  in  lessons. 

FIRST  GRADE. 

Language  and  Vocal  Culture, — Selections  from  Fifth  Reader  and  other  text-books.  Pho- 
nic analysis.  Declamations  and  recitations.  Spelling— OnA  and  written,  from  the  speller. 
Grammar — Analysis  and  parsing  selections  from  Reader,  with  review.  Epiatolaiy  compo- 
sition.   Music 

Numbers. — ^Arithmetic  completed.  Intellectual  arithmetic  Rapid  combinations.  Fonos 
of  drafts,  bills,  promissory  notes,  checks,  &.c. 

Geography  and  Hietory. — Geography  completed.  Map-drawing,  ffistory  completed  ud 
reviewed,  except  early  settlements  and  colonial  wars. 

Writing  ana  Drawing. — Writing  in  copy-books  and  in  writing-speller.  Drawing  firam 
cards. 

Miscellaneous. — ^Morals  and  manners  as  in  previous  grades.  Plnrsical  exercises  as  in  pre- 
Tifsvs  grades.    Meteorology.    Popular  astronomy.    I^finitions  of  words  used  in  lessons. 

HIOH-SCHOOL  CLASS. 

Language  and  Vocal  Ca/fare.— Sixth  Reader.  Phonic  analysis.  Declamations  and  reci- 
tations. Spelling — ^Oral  and  written,  from  all  the  text-books.  Rhetorical  and  grammaticil 
analysis.    Composition  writing.    Music 

Numbers, — ^Arithmetic,  philosophy  of;  Algebra  to  Quadratics ;  Intollectoal  arithmetic 

Geography  and  History. — ^Physical  Geo^aphy ;  Outlines  of  General  History,  witli  esAj 
settlements  of  the  United  States  and  colonial  wars. 

Writing  and  Drawing. — Writing  in  copy-book  and  in  writing-speller.  Drawing  ftm 
cards. 

Physiology. — ^Elementary. 

Miscellaneous. — Morals  and  manners  as  in  previous  grades.  Physical  exercises  as  in  pre- 
Tiou<i  grades.'  Elements  of  Philosophy,  (sound,  light,  heat,  electricity,  and  magnetisffl.) 
Qeoiogy,  elements  of.    Definitions  ot  words  used  in  lessons; 
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EUROPEAN  OPINIONS  ON  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS. 

To  the  foregoing  ondine  of  the  Bjstems  of  public  schools  in  the  chief  cities 
of  the  Uuited  States ;  the  statistical  resnlts  as  to  the  salaries  of  teachers,  and 
cost  generally  ;  the  digest  of  rules  and  regulations  under  which  the  system  is 
administered ;  and  the  subjects,  courses,  and  methods  of  instruction,  to  some 
extent,  in  the  most  advanced  cities,  we  add  the  opinions  expressed  by  intelli- 
gent observers  from  other  countries  as  to  the  practical  working  of  our  citj  sys- 
tems, as  their  observations  are  generally  confined  to  public  schools  in  a  few  of 
these  cities.  We  shall  begin  with  one  of  the  most  recent  and  most  competent  m 
observers — Bev.  James  Fraser,  of  England,  now  bishop  in  the  Established  * 
Church,  in  Manchester.  Dr.  Fraser  is  a  graduate  of  the  Public  Orammar 
School  at  Shrewsbury  and  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  an  active  promoter  of 
national  education  in  his  own  parish,  one  of  the  assistant  commissioners  who 
reported  on  the  state  of  popular  education  in  England  in  186  L,  visited  this 
country  in  1865,  and  submitted  a  report  on  the  results  of  his  inquiries,  which 
constitutes  one  of  the  21  volumes  issued  by  the  School  Inquiry  Commission 
on  Middle-Class  Schools.  Np  one  could  bring  a  better  preparation  in  previous 
studies  or  in  an  unprejudiced  spirit,  or  in  a  diligent  use  of  his  opportunities. 

Report  of  Bev.  James  Frcuer  on  American  Schoole. 

In  endeaToring  to  comprehend  and  appreciate  this  Bystem  of  common  or  public  schools — 

for  the  two  epithets  are  used  indifferently — it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Earopean 

observer  should  throw  his  mind,  if  possible,  into  the  conditions  of  American  life,  should  take 

his  point  of  departure  from  a  few  leading  social  principles,  and  keep  constantly  before  hia 

eyes  certain  salient  social  phenomena,  which  have  (so  to  speak)  necessitated  its  form,  giye 

to  it  its  significance,  underlie  its  action,  maintain  its  motive  power,  determine  its  methods, 

and  fix  its  aims.    The prineiplet  have  been  already  referred  to;*  they  are  the  principles  of 

perfect  social  equality  and  absolute  religious  freedom. f    The  phenomena  are  the  restlessness 

and  activity  of  the  American  character, — without,  perhaps,  the  culture  and  refinement  of 

the  old  Athenian,  but  with  all  his  versatility,— the  absorbing  interest  of  political  life;  the 

constantly  rising  aims  of  each  individual ;  the  ebb  and  flow  of  commercial  enterprise,  and 

the  immense  development  of  the  spirit  of  speculation ;  the  intense  energy  of  the  national 

temperament,  its  rapidity  of  movement,  its  precipitancy,  its  impatience  of  standing  still. 

Many  an  American  in  the  course  of  an  active  life  will  have  turned  his  hand  to  half  a  dozen 

different  professions  or  ways  of  getting  a  livelihood.     "  The  one  lesson  we  are  taught  all 

through  life.''  a  person  one  day  humorously  but  truly  said  to  me,  *'  is  to  be  c^content^  with 

our  station.'' 

And  it  is  this  temper  more  than  any  other,  intensified  by  the  opportunities  that  the  country 
affords  and  the-  prizes  that  it  holds  out  to  enterprise  and  ability,  which  is  the  motive 

•  It  is  based,  as  upon  the  fundamentAl  principle  enounced  by  Washington,  that  the  "virtue  and 

intelligence"  of  the  people  are  the  two  InaispeDsable  necuritiea  of  republican  institutions, so  upon 

the  two  great  republican  doctrines  of  perfect  social  eouality  and  absolute  religious  freedom.    In  the 

constitution  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  It  is  laid  down  that  **the  diffusion  of  knowledge  as  well 

as  of  virtue  among  the  people  being  essential  to  the  preservation  of  tTteir  rights  and  liberties,  it 

shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly  to  promote  public  schools,  and  to  adopt  all  means  which 

they  may  deem  necessary  and  proper  to  secure  to  the  people  the  advantages  and  opportunities  of 

education."    By  the  school  laws  of  Massachusetts,  **a]i  children  within  the  Commonwealth  may 

attend  the  public  school  in  the  place  in  which  they  have  a  legal  residence,**  and  "no  person  shall 

be  excluded  from  a  public  school  on  account  of  the  race,  color,  or  religious  opinions  of  the  applicant 

or  scholar.**    The  whole  idea,  indeed,  of  the  aims  and  objects  of  education,  as  contemplated  by 

tlie  American  system,  cannot  be  bettef  expressed  than  it  was  by  }ir.  Horace  Mann.    *'  under  our 

repMJblican government,**  says  he,  "it  seems  clear  that  the  minimuiiToi  education  can  never  be  less 

thazl  such  as  is  sufficient  to  qualify  each  citizen  for  the  civil  and  social  duties  he  will  have  to 

discharge;  such  an  education  as  teaches  the  individual  the  great  laws  of  bodily  health;  as  qualifies 

for  the  iulfllment  of  parental  duties ;  as  is  indispensable  for  the  civil  functions  of  a  witness  or  a  Juror ; 

as  is  necessary  for  the  voter  in  munieipal  and  in  national  affairs:  and,  finally,  as  is  required  for  the 

faithful  and  conscientious  discharge  of  all  those  duties  which  devolve  upon  the  inheritor  of  a  pprtior 

of  the  sovereignty  of  this  great  Republic.'* 

t «« Vfe  bold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident— ihst  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.**  Declaration  of  Independence,  euh  initio.  By  the  Constitution  "titles  of  nobili^**  are 
forbiclaen,  and  no  law  is  to  be  made  "respecting  an  establlshT'^ent  of  religioxk»er  piohlkittng  the 
free  exercise  thereol**    Act  t,  w.  9, 7 ;  AmendmeniM,  Act  1. 
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power  that  Bustains  the  schools.  Corresponding,  therefore,  with  these  ideas,  and  reflecting 
these  phenomena,  must  be  the  proper  system  of  education.  And  the  corresi>oodence  is 
marvellously  exact,  the  reflection  wondetfuUy  true.  The  American  school  is  a  microcosm 
of  American  life  There  reigns  in  it  the  same  spirit  of  freedom  and  equality ;  the  Same 
rapidity  of  movement,  scarce  le»iTing  time  for  work  to  be  thoroughly  well  done ;  the  same 
desire  of  progress,  eagerly  catching  at  every  new  idea,  ever  on  the  look  out  for  improvements; 
the  same  appeals  to  ambition,  the  same  sensitiveness  to  praise  and  blame,  the  same  subordt- 
DEtion  of  the  individual  to  the  mass,  of  the  scholar  to  the  class,  as  of  the  citizen  to  the 
nation  ;  the  same  prominence  given  to  pursuits  of  a  utilitarian,  over  pursuits  of  a  refining, 
aim ;  the  same  excessive  and  exhausting  strain  on  the  mental  and  physical  powers ;  the 
same  feverishness  and  absence  of  repose; — elements  of  strength  and  weakness,  of  success 
and  failure,  mingled  together  in  proportions  which  make  it  almost  impossible  to  find  any 
one  discriminating  epithet  by  which  to  characterize  the  resultant  whole. 

I.  First,  then,  the  system  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  other  institutions  of  the  country. 
It  is  democratic,  equal,  free.  But  democratic  institutions  do  not  work  with  their  full  free- 
dom and  equality  where  the  rapid  growth  of  material  prosperity  is  introduciug  social  dis- 
tinctions, and  where,  if  not  an  aristocracy  of  birth  or  nobility,  yet  an  aristocracy  of  wealth 
is  being  insensibly,  but  surely,  formed.  And  so  the  American  schools,  particularly  in  the 
large  cities  and  in  the  higher  grades,  are  practically  in  the  possession  of  the  middle  class. 
The  sons  and  and  daughter!  of  the  wealthiest  (with  a  few  exceptions,  which  only  prove 
the  rule)  are  not  in  them ;  nor,  in  many  places,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  poorest  either. 
The  eflSciency  of  the  system — in  the  sense  of  its  actually  supplying  the  wants  of  cver3'  claisa  of 
society,  and  really  furnishing  common  schools — is  nearly  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  district  in  which  it  operates. 

And  further,  the  school,  from  its  very  harmony  with  other  institutions,  is  exposed  to  the 
same  corrupting  influences  ;  and  as  in  some  places  the  posts  of  municipal  authority  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  politicians,  who  use  their  vantage  ground  to  promote,  not 
the  public  weal,  but  the  interests  of  their  party,  so,  we  have  seen,  in  the  same  places  it  if 
distinctly  alleged  that  the  politicians  are  doing  their  best  to  taint  and  spoil  the  schools. 

II.  Again.  The  system  exactly  answers  the  wants  of  the  people ;  their  wants,  I  mean,  as 
they  understand  them  themselves.  The  principle  of  local  self-government  being  supreme  in 
the  constitution  of  the  schools,  what  people  require,  that  they  can  have ;  at  least,  all  is  in 
their  own  bands. 

What  ought  to  be  the  school's  greatest  source  of  strength— the  fact  that  its  destinies 
are  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  to  profit  directly  by  its  advantages— proves,  under  the 
influence  of  selfish  or  sordid  motives,  in  too  many  cases  to  be  its  principal  element  of 
weakness. 

III.  The  system  is  a  cheap  system.  In  places  where  sordid  views  prevail  it  is  made  cheap 
at  the  cost  of  efliciency;  by  reducing  the  time  during  which  the  school  is  kept  open  to 
the  narrowest  limit;  by  cutting  down  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  to  the  lowest  sum;  by 
neglecting  to  furnish  it  with  the  needful  supplies  of  apparatus  and  books.  But  in  cities 
where  the  support  is  most  liberal,  and  indeed  any  sum  that  is  asked  for  is  given,  still  the 
system  is  cheap ;  25j.  to  30«.  a  year  per  child  in  the  lower  grades,  6/.  to  10/.  per  year  in  the 
hi^b  school.  The  economy  results  from  the  principle  of  grading,  and  from  the  number  of 
children  of  equal  attainments  in  the  same  class  who  can  be  taught  by  the  same  teacher  as 
though  they  were  but  one.  Schools  in  England  might  be  made  as  cheap  if  they  could  be 
organized  on  the  same  system.  Throw  all  the  schools  of  Edinburgh  or  London  under  one 
bo&rd  of  management,  grade  them,  entrust  each  teacher  with  the  oversight  of  50  pupils,  and 
the  cost  per  child  would  probably  be  as  low  with  us  as  it  is  in  the  United  States.  But  in 
a  graded  school  the  class  is  the  unit  to  the  teacher's  eye,  and  not  the  individual  girl  or 
boy,  and  what  is  gained  in  cheapness  is  almost  lost  again  in  thoroughness ;  and  it  is  too 
much  the  tendency  of  all  teachers,  without  the  direct  encouragement  of  the  system  under 
which  they  are  working,  to  act  upon  the  maxim,  "  Occupet  extremum  scabies."  If  dis- 
crimination is  a  high  gift  in  a  teacher,  there  is  very  little  scope  or  necessity  for  its  exercise 
in  a  graded  school. 

IV.  The  spirit  of  work  produced  under  the  system  both  in  teachers  and  pupils,  and  the 
discipline  of  the  schools,  are  both  high.  The  teachers  are  constantly  under  the  eye  of  the 
public,  are  placed  in  keen  competition  one  with  another,  and  anxiously  look  forward  to  the 
figures  which  will  show  in  the  Superintendent's  next  report  how  their  school  compares 
with  other  schools  of  the  same  grade.  They  an)  kept  np  to  the  full  tension  of  their  strength  : 
sometimes,  indeed,  the  tension  is  too  great  for  their  strength,  and  I  frequently  heard 
teachers  say  they  wanted  rest — a  want  which  their  wo^n,  hectic  looks  abundantly  showed. 

Continued  idleness,  again,  in  a  pupil,  such  as  is  allowed  without  any  very  strong  eSbrt 
to  correct  it,  at  Eton  and  elsewhere,  would  not  be  tolerated  in  an  American  school.  The 
influence  of  idleness  is  felt  to  be  contagious.  If  a  boy  won't  work  be  must  not  by  a  bad 
example  corrupt  his  schoolfellows — he  must  be  withdrawn.  Discipline,  too,  is  nearly  per- 
fect in  the  best  schools,  but  it  is  of  a  kind  to  which  it  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  to  get 
500  English  boys  of  the  upper  or  middle  class  to  submit,  and  which  oven  by  many  Americans 
is  considered  too  reprei'sive  aqd  mechanical. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  aggregate  results  of  the  system  can  be  better  summed  up  tban  b/ 
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BAjinf^  that  there  exists  in  America  a  general  diffasion  of  intelligence  rather  than  any  high 
cnlture  or  profound  erudition.  If  I  were  to  compare  them  with  the  results  of  the  best 
education  at  home,  I  should  8%y  that  an  American  pupil  probably  leaves  school  with  more 
special  knowledge,  but  with  less  general  development.  He  would  have  more  acquaintance 
(not  very  profound,  though)  with  certain  branches  of  physical  science,  perhaps  more,* 
certainly  as  much,  ac  quaintancewith  mathematics,  but  not  more  acquaintance  with  modern 
languages,  and  much  less  acquaintance  with  ancient  languages  and  classical  literature.  I 
think  our  best  teachers  are  better  (perhaps  because  more  regularly  educated)  than  their  best ; 
but  our  worst  teachers  are  incomparably  worse,  duller,  more  immethodical,  more  indolent, 
more  uninteresting,  than  anything  I  saw  or  can  conceive  of  being  tolerated  among  them. 
An  American  teacher  may  be  immoral,  ignorant,  and  in  many  ways  incompetent,  but  he, 
and  particularly  she,  could  hardly  be  dull.  Liveliness  and  energy,  hiding  sometimes  perhaps 
a  multitude  of  other  sins,  seem  to  be  their  inherent  qualities.  I  s^w  in  America  many  inef- 
ficient schools,  but  the  drowsy  dullness  of  the  teacher  and  the  inattentive  habits  of  the  children, 
which  characterize  so  many  an  Eoglish  school,  I  never  saw. 

The  mistake  that  is  commonly  made  in  America  is  one,  I  fear,  that  is  taking  some  root 
in  England — a  confusion  of  thought  between  the  processes  that  convey  knowledge  and  the 
processes  that  develop  mental  power,  and  a  tendency  to  confine  the^ork  of  the  school  too  ex- 
clusively to  the  former.  It  is  perhaps  tthe  inevitable  tendency  o{  an  age  of  material  prosperity 
and  utilitarian  ideas.  Of  course,  the  processes  of  education  are  carried  on  through  media  that 
convey  information  too,  and  a  well-educated  man,  if  not  necessarily,  t«,  at  any  rate  almost 
necessarily  becomes^  a  well-informed  man.  But,  in  my  sense  of  things,  the  work  of  education 
has  been  succcessfully  accomplished  when  a  scholar  has  learnt  just  three  things — what  he 
really  does  k^w,  what  he  does  not  know,  and  how  knowledge  is  in  each  case  acquired  ;  in 
other  words,  education  is  the  development  and  training  of  faeuUiea.  rather  than,  to  use  a  fa- 
vorite American  word,  the  *'  presentation  "  to  the  mind  of  faett.  What  was  Aristotle's  con- 
ception of  the  man  whom  he  calls  ''  thoroughly  educated  ?' '  Not,  I  take  it,  a  man  of  encyclo- 
pedic information,  but  a  man  of  perfectly  trained  and  well-balanced  mind,  able  to  apply  to  any 
subject  that  may  occupy  bis  attentions  its  proper  methods,  and  to  draw  from  it  its  legitimate 
conclusions.  Hence,  the  proper  functions  of  a  sound  system  of  education  are  to  quicken  the 
observation,  strengtnen  the  memory,  discipline  the  reason,  cultivate  the  taste ;  and  that  is  the 
best  system  which  gives  to  each  faculty  of  our  complex  nature  its  just  and  proportionate  devel- 
opment. The  American  schools  devote  themselves  far  too  exclusively  to  the  two  former 
aims;  the  latter  two  receive  much  less  attention  than  they  deserve.  The  results  are  such 
as  might  be  expected  to  flow  from  any  one-sided  and  partial  treatment  of  the  human  mind. 
Subjects  are  constantly  '* memorized"  without  being  understood,  and  hence  their  stay  in 
the  memory  is  precarious  and  transitory,  while,  though  facts  are  observed,  they  are  not 
sufficiently  classified,  and  the  reasoning  powers  and  the  taste,  the  latter  especially,  are  leflr. 
to  form  themselves  pretty  much  at  will.  The  programme  of  the  schools,  particularly  in 
the  higher  grades,  is  too  wide  and  multifarious.  Subjects  are  taken  up  for  a  while  and 
then  dropped  (and  presently  forgotten)  to  make  room  for  others  that  have  been  long  waiting 
their  turn.  When  occasionally  expressing  my  surprise  that  an  important  subject  like  a  lan- 
guage, French  or  German  for  instance,  after  being  studied  for  three  or  four  terms,  then 
disappeared  from  the  programme,  and  did  not  seem  afterwards  to  be  resumed,  I  was  met  by 
the  invariable  explanation  that  it  got  '*  crowded  out."  I  doubt  whether  American  school 
managers  accept  the  maxim,  ''  Ne  multa  sed  multnm,"  as  true  of  the  process  of  education. 
In  nothing  did  the  managers  of  the  Boston  schools  seem  to  me  to  give  greater  evidence  of 
good  sense  and  wisdom  than  in  the  manifest  desire  they  showed  to  contract  their  programme 
into  narrower  limits,  and  to  attach  more  importance  to  sound  methods  than  to  showy  but 
superficial  results. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  cultivation  of  taste  as  an  element  of  education.  The  great  defect,  in 
my  judgment,  in  American  taste,  literary  as  well  as  other,  is,  speaking  generally,  its  apparent 
incompetency  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  simplicity,  which  really  constitutes  the  charm  of 
the  merely  graceful  and  the  grandeur  of  the  sublime.  De  Tocqneville  has  noticed,  with 
his  usual  perspicacity,  the  preference  of  American  orators  and  writers  for  a  bombastic  and 
inflated  style. 

In  touching  upon  this  point  of  national  taste  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  rare- 
ness, inevitable  in  a  new  country  where  the  conquest  of  the  soil  and  the  development  of 
material  wealth  is  the  primary  concern  of  the  people,  of  art-museums,  picture  galleries,  and 
those  other  instrumentalities  which  have  been  found  so  efficacious  in  older  civilizations  in 
teaching  the  pablic  mind  to  recognize  and  appreciate  the  grand,  the  beantiful,  the  pure. 
There  are  said  to  be  fine  works  of  art  in  the  possession  of  private  collectors  in  America ; 
but  there  is  hardly  such  a  thing  as  a  public  gallery  of  paintings  or  of  sculpture  worthy  the 
name.  ♦  •  •  »  With  so  few  standards,  therefore,  of  artistic  beauty  and 
proportion  to  exhibit  to  the  eye,  there  exists  all  the  greater  need  that  the  best  models  of 
accurate  thought  and  chastened  feeling,  as  expressed  in  language,  should  be  presented  to 
the  mind ;  and  as  the  printing  press  has  made  the  whole  range  of  classic  literature  common 
^onnd,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  influences  which  are  out  of  reach  are  not  compensated  by 
others  which  are  at  hand,  and  that  Homer  and  Virgil,  Plato  and  Cicero,  Sophocles  and 
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Terrence,  are  not  made  to  do  for  America  what  thej,  in  coDJaoctioii  witb  Phidias  and 
BafTaelle,  and  the  other  potent  magicians  in  the  world  of  art,  have  done  for  Earope. 

The  tone  of  an  American  school— that  '*netcio  quid"  so  hard  to  be  descriUui,  but  to 
easily  recognized  by  the  experienced  eye,  so  soon  felt  by  the  quick  perceptions  of  the  heart 
—if  not  unsatisfactory y  is  yet  incomplete.  It  is  true  thai  the  work  of  the  day  commences 
with  the  reading  of  the  Word  of  God,  generally  followed  by  prayer.  It  is  true  that  decorous 
if  not  rererent  attention  is  paid  during  both  those  exercises ;  but  the  decorum  struck  me 
as  rather  a  result  or  a  part  of  discipline  than  as  a  result  of  spiritual  impressions;  there  was 
no  ''face  as  it  had  bran  the  face  of  'an  angel;'"  no  appearance  of  kindled  hearts.  The 
intellectual  tone  of  the  schools  is  high ;  the  moral  tone,  though  perhaps  a  little  too  sdP 
conscious,  is  not  unhealthy;  but  another  tone,  which  can  only  be  vaguely  described 
in  words,  but  of  which  one  feels  oneself  in  the  presence  when  it  is  really  there,  and  which,  for 
want  of  a  better  name,  I  must  call  the  "religious"  tone,  one  misses,  and  missea  with 
regret. 

A  religions  poet  (Keble)  has  painted  in  exquisite  language  his  idea  of  a  Chnstian  school 
OS  it  passes  before  a  watchful  pastor's  scan  : 

**  Tis  not  the  eye  of  keenest  blase, 

Nor  the  quick-swelling  breruil, 
^hat  Boone»t  thrill  at  touch  of  pndse 

These  do  not  please  him  best. 
But  voices  low  and  gentle, 

And  timid  glances  shy, 
That  neem  for  aid  parental 

To  sue  all  wistfully. 
Still  pressing,  longing  to  be  xighti 

Tet  fearing  to  be  wrong, 
In  these  the  Pastor  dares  delight| 

A  lamb-like,  Christ-like  throng/' 

It  ought  not  to  be  hard  to  conjecture,  after  what  has  been  said,  which  type  of  child 
abounds  most  in  American  schools.  I  doubt  if  the  latter  temper,  however  charming  to  the 
sentimentalist,  would  be  either  appreciated  or  fostered  by  those  who  watch  the  doTelopmeat 
of  youthful  faculties  there.  To  "  seem  for  aid  parental  to  sue  all  wistfully ' '  would  be  derased 
at  best  an  amiable  weakness,  likely  to  interfere  seriously  with  ultinuite  success  in  life. 
The  sooner  an  American  boy  learns  to  stand  alone  and  dq>end  solely  on  himself,  the  beUcr  all 
who  are  concerned  about  his  well-doing  seem  to  be  pleased.  The  quick  "  tiirill  at  touch  of 
praise,"  the  desire  to  excel,  the  ambition  to  be  foremost,  are  found  to  be  the  most  powerful 
motives  to  study,  the  most  efficient  instruments  of  discipline.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  they  are  not  employed  to  excess  for  this  purpose.  It  is  the  custom  to  request 
visitors  to  the  schools  to  make  little  speeches  to  the  assembled  pupils.  The  staple  of  most 
that  I  heard  was  the  well-worn  theme  of  the  infinite  career  that  lay  before  them,  and  the 
possibility  of  every  boy  who  listened  to  the  speaker  becoming  President  of  the  United  States, 
or  occupying  a  position  equally  honorable  and  equally  to  be  coveted.  To  my  judgment, 
and  in  the  judgment  of  not  a  few  Americans  themselves,  there  is  far  too  much  of  this. 
Such  addresses,  no  doubt,  are  stimulating ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  there  are  un- 
healthy stimulants ;  and  I  was  told  stories  enough  by  sober  people,  who  disappro?ed  of 
the  practice,  of  many  a  boy,  conscious  of  talents  and  urged  on  by  such  motives,  who,  at- 
tempting one  of  these  grand  careers  and  failing,  sank  at  last  into  nothing  better  than  a  dis- 
contented and  mischievous  politician. 

It  might  be  thought  also  that  amid  the  wildness  of  religious  fancy  and  the  straiigeBes 
of  theological  opinions,  which  prevail  in  America  to  an  extent  far  beyond  anything  withia 
an  Englishman's  experience,  the  blessings  of  a  fixed  creed  would  be  more  easily  reoognis^ 
and  more  strongly  felt  than  where  traditional  beliefs  still  largely  influence  public  thought, 
and  men  are  less  tossed  about  by  winds  of  doctrine.  It  is  unnecessary  to  soy,  however, 
that  no  attempt  to  lay  the  foundations  of  such  a  creed,  or  in  any  way  to  presume  that  sach 
a  creed  even  exists,  is  made  in  the  common  schools. 

I  do  not  like  to  call  the  American  system  of  education,  or  to  hear  it  called,  irrdigiotu. 
It  is  perhaps  even  going  too  far  to  say  that  it  is  non-religiotUj  or  purely  secular.  If  tltt  cul- 
tivation or  some  of  the  choicest  intellectual  gifts  bestowed  by  God  on  man — the  perceptions, 
memory,  taste,  judgment,  reason ;  if -the  exaction  of  habits  of  punctuality,  attention^  indus- 
try, and  "  good  behavior ;"  if  the  respect  which  is  required  and  which  is  paid  during  the 
reading  of  a  daily  portion  of  Ood's  holy  World,  and  the  daily  saying  of  Christ's  unimssl 
prayer,  are  all  to* be  set  down  as  only  so  many  contrivances  for  producing  "  clever  devils,'' 
it  would  be  vain  to  arsue  against  such  a  prejudice.  But  if,  as  I  believe,  the  cultivation  of 
anv  one  of  God's  good  gifts  and  the  attempt  to  develop  any  one  right  principle  or  worthy 
habit  are,  so  far  as  they  go,  steps  in  the  direction,  not  only  of  morality  but  of  piety,  mate- 
rials with  which  boih  the  moralist  and  the  divine,  the  parent  and  the  Sanday-«chool  teacher, 
may  hope  to  build  the  structure  of  a  **  perfect  man"  which  they  desire,  then  it  is  maiiifestly 
ungenerous  to  turn  round  upon  the  system  which  does  this,  which  supplies  these  materials 
of  the  building,  and  is  prohibited  by  circumstance  over  which  it  has  no  control  and  to 
which  it  is  forced  to  adapt  itself  from  doing  more,  and  stigmatise  it  with  the  brand  of  god* 

^soess. 


APPENDIX   I. 

GERMAN  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

New  York,  Apnl  12,  1668. 

The  nndersignecl  in  behalf  of  the  German  Teachers*  Society  of  New  York  and  erarons  bej; 
leave  to  lay  before  the  Department  of  Education  the  following  saccinct  statomei^frespectine 
the  German  schools  in  existence  in  this  State  and  in  the  Union.  The  facts  herein  presented 
or,  at  least,  a  summary  of  its  contents,  will,  it  is  hoped,  appear  to  yon  of  snfficienfc  import- 
ance to  be  embodied,  m  yonr  report  to  the  Congress  of  the  united  States. 

There  are  several  hundreds  of  German  schools  in  this  country.  Permit  as  to  explain 
briefly  the  causes  and  reasons  that  have  led  to  the  foundation  of  these  schools,  since  it  may 
to  man  V  seem  superfluous  for  Germans  to  support  schools  of  their  own  in  a  country  where,  in 
the  public  schools,  a  general  and  gratuitous  instruction  is  guaranteed  to  the  children  of 
parents  of  all  nationanties. 

The  first  of  these  reasons  and  causes  is  that  our  German -boqn  population  find  that  their 
children  rapidly  unlearn  the  German  tongue,  English  being  not  only  the  common  idiom'  of 
all  nationalities  in  this  country,  but  also  a  language  elsier  than  almost  any  other  to  acquire,  to 
wield,  and  to  pronounce.  This  fact  sadly  disturbs  the  family  relations,  the  efforts  of  parents 
toward  the  education  of  their  children,  and  the  respect  due  to  the  parents  from  the  latter. 
For  when  their  children  speak  among  themselves,  even  at  home,  nothing  but  English,  they 
form,  as  it  were,  a  foreign  element  within  the  family.  The  great  mass  of  the  immigrated 
Germans  learn,  during  the  first  generntion,  hardly  English  enough  to  understand  all  theix 
children  talk  among  themselves,  and  thus  they  are  unable  to  discover  their  secrets,  to  warn, 
to  guide,  to  correct  them.  The  children  deeming  English,  the  common  langnago  of  the 
country,  a  better  one  than  any  other,  begin  to  slight  their  parents,  who  have  not  a  perfect 
command  of  the  same,  to  enjoy  the  fun  of  having  their  own  secrets,  inaccessible  to  their 

Earents,  and  end  In  refusing  obedience  to  them,  and  in  no  longer  keeping  company,  when 
alf-grown,  with  their  nearest  relations  not  perfectly  Anglicized.  That  these  facts  are  pro- 
ductive of  a  great  many  evils,  and  even  engender  juvenile  crime  and  profligacy,  can  be 
easily  understood. 

But  this,  sad  as  it  must  be  called  by  every  unprejudiced  observer,  is  not  all.    The  bettor 
class  of  Germans — and  the  immigration  of  now-a-days  increases  from  year  to  year  in  the 
degree  of  education  and  respectability  represented  by  them — sorely  regret  that  their  children 
and  children^H  children  should  lose  the  privilege  of  commanding  the  two  master  languages 
of  the  world,  English  and  German,  at  the  same  time.    The  treasures  of  the  German  literature 
being  in  no  respect  inferior  to  any  other,  and  the  usefulness  in  practical  life  of  speaking  and 
writing  a  plurality  of  languages  being  obvious  to  every  intelligent  mind,  why  should  Ger- 
man-bom children,  who  may  so  easily  reap  the  advantages  ot  a  plurality  of  tongues,  lose 
them  by  sheer  negligence  of  the  parents  7    It  is  certain  that  all  the  citizens  of  this  great 
country  should  have  a  common  language  as  a  means  of  mutual  intelligence  and  a  character- 
istic feature  of  their  nationality ;  but  it  is  not  adverse  to  the  American  idea,  that  the  citizens 
of  this  country  should  derive  untold  advantages  from  their  ability  to  freely  converse  and 
communicate  with  the  natives  of  other  countries,  and  to  enjoy  their  national  literatures.    And 
of  all  languages,  the  German — the  language  of  the  greatest  poets  of  modem  times,  of  the 
most  pro&und  science  and  philosophy,  and  of  a  nation,  destined  to  become,  in  no  distant 
fntare,  the  foremost  in  Europe — seems  to  be  entitled  to  appreciation  by  American  citizens 
frenerally ;  so  much  the  more  so,  as  it  is  the  mother  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  modem  EngJsh, 
and  is  spoken  in  this  country  bv  about  five  millions  of  men — a  number  rapidly  increasing. 
Bat  a  third  reason  and  cause  leading  to  the  foundation  of  German  schools  in  this  country 
has,  in  the  eyes  of  some,  even  been  paramount  to  those  beforementioned,  important  as 
they  are.    Germany  is  the  cradle  of  the  reformation  of  schools,  and  the  German  schools,  as 
a  whole,  mi^ht,  from  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
present,  be  justly  considered  as  oy  far  the  best  in  the  world.    It  is,  then,  bat  natural  that 
immigrated  Germans,  coming  from  a  great  many  excellent  schools  in  their  old  country ;  and 
being  conscious  of  and  thankful  for  the  great  advantages  derived  frofn  them,  should  desire 
that  their  children  may  grow  up  under  the  same  benefits,  and  that  the  United  States,  this 
dear  country  of  their  choice,  may  profit  to  some  degree  from  the  existence  of  schools  instituted 
after  the  German  model,  even  though  the  latter  be  modified  according  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances and  requirements  of  the  American  nationality  and  idea. 

Of  the  three  causes  just  mentioned,  each,  according  as  it  was  prevailing  over  the  other  two 
in  the  minds  of  the  founders  of  German  schools,  gave  rise  to  a  different  kind  of  school. 
Where  the  idea  of  preserving  the  family  relations,  and  together  with  them  the  parental  reli* 
gioos  denomination,  prevailed,  there  denqminational  German  schools  were  founded,  of  which 
there  are  in  this  country  nearly  as  many  as  there  are  German  church  buildings  and  societies. 
Where,  however,  the  second  reason  obtained  preference  to  the  other  t«<ro,  private  schools 
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wore  nndertaken  and  patronized.  Where,  lastly,  the  third  reason  was  paramonnt  to  the  two 
others,  without  necessarily  excluding  them,  society  schools  on  shares  sprang  into  existence. 
A  few,  however,  of  the  private  establishments  must  be  classed  with  this  third  class. 

1 .  We  need  not  dwell  long  on  the  denominational  class  of  German  schools.  Their  existence 
dates  as  far  back  as  the  German  immigration  into  this  country.  As  soon  as  the  new-comers 
felt  able  to  support  a  church  and  a  minister  of  their  creed,  there  was  also  a  beginning  made 
of  instructing  their  children  in  the  mother  tongue,  so  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  nnder- 
stand  German  preaching,  and  to  sustain  the  family  relations  intelligibly.  It  was,  of  course. 
clearly  tho  interest  of  the  ministers  to  become  either  themselves  the  teachers  of  German,  or 
at  least  the  founders  of  schools  in  thi^  tongue,  if  they  wished  to  continne  their  denomination 
beyond  the  first  generation.  But  a  great  majority  of  the  early  German  clergymen,  down  to 
almost  our  own  times,  being  very  illiterate,  their  teaching  did  not  amount  to  much,  and 
does  not  even  now.  During  the  last  two  or  three  decades,  it  is  true,  a  sufficient  number  of 
able  Gorman  teachers  came  over  from  the  mother  country,  so  that  the  character  of  these 
denominalional  schools  might  have  been  extensively  improved.  But  there  being  little  intel- 
ligence among  these  congregations  and  their  clergy,  thev  could  not  understand  the  require- 
ments of  a  good  school,  and  that  able  teachers  cannot  be  expected  to  thrive  on  so  low  sala- 
ries as  from  two  to  four  hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  to  perform,  into  the  bargain,  the  mental 
work  of  sextons  and  attendants  to  their  ministers.  Thus  it  is  that  hardly  half  a  dozen  of  the 
se>'eral  hundred  schools  of  this  kind  ever  have  been  worthy  of  the  name  of  schools  (among 
which,  two  deserve  honorable  mention,  the  8t.  Matthcens  Church  school  in  Walker  street. 
New  York,  as  it  was  under  Director  Hardter*s  leadership,  and  the  *'Zion*s  8chule"  in  Balti- 
more, since  it  came  under  Dr.  Herzog*s  care, )  and  that  from  two  to  three  millions  of  descend- 
ants of  Germans  now  in  the  country  have  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  lost  the  understanding 
and  use  of  their  native  language. 

2.  The  private  German  schools  are  of  a  modem  origin.  When,  after  the  unsuccessful  roToln- 
tionary  fermentation  of  1830,  a  more  intelligent  class  of  Germans  began  to  emigrate  and  to 
spread  the  love  of  tho  German  lauguago  and  literature  oven  among  Anglo-Americans,  the 
first  of  these  private  institutions  were  founded  in  the  great  commercial  centres.  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis,  whence  they  spread  to  some  other  places, 
especially  since,  after  the  unfortunate  end  of  the  revolution  of  1848,  the  number  of  intelligent 
Gorman  immigrants  considerably  increased.  It  was  chiefly  the  commercial  class  of  citizens 
who  patronized  these  schools.  With  tbem  it  was  less  the  motive  of  sustaining  tho  family 
relations  which  prompted  them  to  so  doing.  Being  themselves  conversant  enough  with  Eng- 
lish, they,  for  the  most  part,  also  talked  English  at  home ;  but  they  valued  the  great  advan- 
toges  connected  with  understanding  several  tongues,  and  wished  to  secure  these  for  their 
children.  No  doubt  this  second  class  of  German  schools  was  and  is  of  a  far  higher  order 
than  tho  denominational;  but  being  made  subservient  to  the  private  interests  of  their 
founders  and  proprietors,  and  being  based  solely  on  their  commercial  utility,  not  on  an 
ideal  conception  of  the  compass,  duties,  and  importance  of  the  school,  as  it  ought  to  be,  all 
these  schools,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  to  be  mentioned  nnder  the  third  head,  remained 
one-sided  concerns,  with  unaerpaid  teachers,  a  more  or  less  aristocratic  tendency,  a  bad  dis- 
cipline, and  much  outward  show,  without  a  corresponding  interior  value. 

3.  The  third  class  of  German  schools,  those  founded  by  societies  on  shares,  and  a  few  by 
private  enterprise,  owe  tbeir  origin  to  the  ideas  which  succumbed  in  the  mother  country  in 
the  revolution  of  1848,  and  stamped  so  different  a  character  on  the  emigrants  of  that  period. 
The  generation  of  men  of  that  time  came  from  the  most  excellent  German  schools  ;  educated 
there  at  a  time  when  these  schools  had  reached  their  highest  degree  of  excellence.     For  it 
must  bo  noted  here  that  meanwhile  the  German  governments,  having  found  out  what  an 
enemy  to  monarchical  institutions  and  established  (state)  churches  they  had  thus  far  fostered 
in  these  excellent  schools,  have  since  1850,  intentionally  lowered  the  standard  of  popular 
education,  so  far  as  depended  on  them.    The  generation  of  men  just  mentioned  regarded 
the  German  model  school  as  the  '* palladium"  of  their  ideas,  their  liberalism,  their  philo- 
sophical conception  of  state,  religion,  and  society;   they  almost  revered  it  relig-ionsly. 
Every  intelligent  man  among  them  had  an  exalted  notion  of  what  the  school  is  to  be,  and 
even  the  great  mass  of  the  then  immigrants  seconded  their  efforts  to  transplant  the  German 
model  school  to  the  hospitable  soil  ot  their  adopted  country.    But  having,  most  of  them, 
lost  their  property  through  the  revolution  and  emigration,  and  being  obliged  to  struggle 
for  many  years  with  the  hardships  of  a  new  existence  to  be  founded,  their  new  achooU 
were  doomed  to  be,  till  in  part  now,  embarrassed  by  the  insufficiency  of  means  allotted  io 
them.      A  majority  of  these  schools  were  established  or,  at  least,  fostered  into  existence  by 
the  "Turner"  (gymnastic)  societies,  spread  all  over  the  country;  but  most  of  these  socie- 
ties consist  of  meu  of  verv  moderate  means,  and  their  schools,  therefore,  consist  rarely  of 
more  than  two  classes.    They  charge  very  moderate  tuition  fees,  allow  their  teachers  better 
salaries  than  the  denominational  and  most  private  schools,  but  yet  rather  scantily,  and  make 
both  cuds  meet  by  pic-nics  and  charitable  collections.    Of  a  still  higher  character  are  those 
society  schools  which  were  independent  of  any  organization,  the  founders  being  chartered 
by  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  as  school  (academical)  societies,  and  the  necessary 
capital,  with ^ihich  buildings  were  built  and  furnished,  being  gathered  by  small  shares.     The 
current  expenses  are  defrayed  by  tho  tuition  fees,  new  shares,  or  subscriptions.    The  tuition 
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fees  are  moderate,  and  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  source  of  income ;  still  the  teachers'  salaries 
are  the  highest  of  all  paid  in  German  schools,  although,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  one 
or  two  principals,  not  exceediog  $1,000  per  annum.  Among  institutions  of  this  kind  honor- 
able mention  can  be  made  of  the  New  York  German  Free  school  in  East  4th  street,  founded  in 
1858,  of  10  classes;  the  German  school  in  East  52d  street,  New  York,  founded  in  1865,  of  7 
classes;  the  St.  Louis  '^Real  Schule,*'  founded  in  1858,  ruined  by  the  secession  war;  the 
San  Antonio  (Texas)  German  school,  founded  in  1857,  also  broken  up  by  the  war ;  the  Mil- 
waukee German-English  academy,  founded  in  1854,  11  classes,  and  ever  since  under  Mr.  C. 
Engelmann's  care  in  a  flourishing  condition;  the  Boston  (Mass.)  German -English  school, 
founded  in  1859,  in  4  classes,  since  dwarfed  into  two;  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  German  school 
in  Greene  street,  founded  in  18.54,  4  classes;  the  Hoboken  academy,  founded  in  1861,  of 
once  11,  now  9  classes;  the  Philadelphia  **Frei  Gemeinde  Schule,"  founded  in  1856,  4 
classes;  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Gorman-English  academy,  founded  in  185^,  6  classes ;  and  the 
Rochester  (N.  Y. )  **  Real  Schule,"  founded  in  1863, 3  classes  ;  besides  a  largo  number  of  schools, 
in  many  respects  good,  but  organized  in  fewer  classes  which  are  not  mentioned  here.  Even 
the  institutions  above  named  do  not  rank  equally  high.  Last,  but  not  least,  are  to  be 
mentioned  a  small  number  of  private  schools  of  the  best  kind,  such  as  that  of  Messrs. 
Schmeider  and  Deghu^e,  152  Pacific  street,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  founded  in  1851,  4  classes ; 
the  former  schools  of  Dr.  Rudolph  Dulon,  1 1  Market  and  309  West  22d  streets.  New  York, 
this  gentleman  being  the  pioneer  in  the  private  enterprises  on  the  larger  scale  till  he  had  to 
give  up— financially  ruined ;  that  of  Dr.  H.  (>ercke,  West  23d  street,  New  York,  the  successor 
to  the  last  named,  and  that  of  Mr.  Th  Heidenfeld,  4  Allen  street,  and  that  of  Dr.  R. 
Hirzel,  11  Market  street.  New  York,  each  of  5  classes,  successors  to  the  first  named  of 
Dulon's  schools ;  that  of  Mr.  P.  W.  Moller,  -West  27th  street ;  and  that  of  the  subscriber,  A. 
Douai,  the  male  department  located  in  498  7th  avenue,  and  the  female  in  759  6th  avenue, 
New  York.  Omittiog  the  schools  of  less  than  four  classes,  among  which  there  are  some 
very  deserving  ones,  we  remark  that  those  mentioned  were  organized  accordmg  to  the  best 
German  models,  were  founded  with  little  or  no  capital,  charge  higher  tuition  ftes  than  the 
society  schools,  aud  employ  the  best  teachers  to  be  had.  But  such  establishments  being 
costly,  their  financial  success  is  by  far  inferior  to  the  ideal. 

The  characteristic  features  of  the  schools  of  the  third  class  are  the  following :  They  aim 
at  the  German  ideal  or  model  school,  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
English,  of  more  freedom  from  theoretical  pedantry  and  impractical  schematism,  and  by  a 
tendency  to  inculcate  liberal  views  and  independent  thinking.  All  exclude  religious  instruc- 
tion to  this  extent  that  no  prayers  are  offered,  and  the  Bible  is  not  read  in  school.  They 
all  require  in  their  teachers  a  superior  skill  and  talent,  and  have  thus  far  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  supply  of  such  at  moderate  salaries ;  but  now  the  supply  seems  to  diminish,  as 
the  intellectual  standard  of  teachers  coming  over  from  the  old  country  is,  with  some  excep- 
tions, inferior  to  that  of  the  preceding  generation.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  they  all  will,  in 
future,  have  to  pay  higher  salaries  corresponding  to  the  high  order  of  talent  demanded  for 
their  classes ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  tuey  will  have  to  enhance  their  tuition  charges,  now 
averaging  from  $30  to  $120  per  child,  to  higher  figures  ;  and  they  may  be  successful  therein, 
the  liberality  of  our  Germans  toward  their  schools  increasing  with  their  opulence. 

They  are  divided  into  as  many  classes  as  their  means  will  allow,  numbering  each,  if  possi- 
ble, no  more  than  40  pupils,  some  of  them  far  less,  only  a  few  considerably  more.    This  is 
an  indispensable  condition  of  success  for  this  system.    Our  course  of  studies  is  so  extensive 
that  to  gain  time  is  with  us  to  gain  everything,  so  much  the  more  so  as  the  papils  will  leave 
the  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  sooner,  unless  they  have  already  acquired  a  consider- 
able proficiency  in  their  studies,  and  in  their  mental  growth  the  very  stimulus  toward  absolv- 
ing tue  whole  course  of  their  school.     But  practical  life,  or  a  course  of  higher  studies,  lures 
them  away  to^  the  very  last,  before  the  sixteenth  year  of  age  is  fulfilled.     Krom  sanitary 
reasons  it  is  not  deemed  prudent  to  receive  pupils  into  the  elementary  classes  before  the  sixth 
or  seventh  year  of  age  is  over.    Within  that  short,  intervening  space,  then,  of  eight  years  at 
best,  and  without  overtaxing  the  physical  powers  of  youth  by  home  work,  the  wonderful 
task  is  to  be  achieved  of  imparting  to  all  the  children  (a  very  small  percentage  excepted)  a 
correct  and  flnent  use  aud  understanding  of  English,  German  and  French  to  about  equal  pro- 
ficiency in  each;  of  mathematics,  all  except  the  ** calculus"  and  the  most  difficult  problems 
of  geometry  and  trigonometry ;  of  natural  philosophy,  in  all  its  more  important  bearings,  not 
neglecting  a  general,  and  in  a  few  branches,  even  a  more  special  survey  of  natural  history ; 
of  geography  and  history,  treatiog  more  thorooghly  those  of  America  and  £urope,  but 
eiEcluding  no  other  part  entirely ;  of  bookkeeping  aod  practical  arithmetic ;  finally,  of  pen- 
manship, drawing,  singing  and  gymnastics,  (and,  with  the  female  department,  of  needle — 
work.)    This  great  tasK  can  be  achieved  only  by  a  rapid  advancemeut  of  the  pupils  from 
class  to  class;  and  this  would  '     *  *' '       "'       '  *^        '        **" 

class  or  with  pupils  of  different 
by  the  institution  of  Kindergartens, 
one  connected  with  Dr.  Gercke's,  and  one  witfi  the  subscriber's.  Dr.  Douai^s  school,  while 
those  once  connected  with  the  Boston  and  the  Uoboken  institutions  no  longer  exist.  These 
Kindergartens,  receiving  children  of  from  four  to  seven  years  of  age,  are  now  somewhat 
jnore  generally  appreciated,  wherefore  we  may  forego  describing  them  here.    In  the  system 
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of  the  German  model  school  they,  beside  their  general  importance  for  developing  hsrmofii- 
ously  all  the  mental  and  physical  powers  of  tender  yontn,  subserve  the  useful  purpose  ol 
impartiDg  to  the  pupils  an  equal  proficiency  and  correctness  In  the  nnderstandiog  and  on] 
use  of  English  and, German,  as  far  as  can  be  expected  from  children  of  this  age,  so  that  on 
entering  the  lowest  elementary  class  they  can  easily  understand  both  the  Eofflisb  sod 
German  teachers  and  can  make  themselves  easily  understood  by  either.  It  may  be  feared 
that  the  use  of  two  languages  at  the  same  time  in  so  tender  an  age  might  stunt  the  deTelop' 
ment  of  one  or  either.  But  experience  shows  that  the  Kindergarten  system  is  up  to  the  task 
of  preventing  jumbles  of  that  aind ;  nay,  it  is  a  fact  that  French-bom  children,  havinfif  to 
contend  with  three  laoguages  at  the  same  time,  when  havinjg  gone  through  the  Kindei^^rten, 
will,  as  a  class,  turn  out  our  most  brilliant  pupils  up  to  the  highest  classes.  Another  fact 
here  deserves  mention,  namely,  that  our  system  of  instruction  and  education,  although 
beginniug  with  children  of  four  or  five  years  of  age  and  carrying  them  through  such  an 
amount  of  mental  work  as  no  other  schools  in  the  world,  presents  the  most  satisfaetory 
h^'gienic  statistics.  The  mortality  in  most  of  our  better  schools — certainly  of  all  that  have 
lallen  under  the  observation  of  the  subscribers-— does  not  exceed  the  verjr  low  figure  of  two 
or  less  in  a  thousand  per  annum,  and  diseases  of  all  kinds  are  cx)mparatively  very  rare,  the 
attendance  at  school  very  regular,  as  far  as  depends  on  sanitary  causes,  and  accidenti  aeen 
to  be  still  rarer.  We  can  boldly  challenge  the  closest  medical  examination  of  our  schools  ia 
this  respect. 

Still,  with  the  advantages  just  mentioned  of  classes  not  crowded,  well  graded  and  well 
officered,  with  a  Kiudergarten  to  prepare  suitably  the  elementary  beginners,  and  with  tlie 
health  and  bodily  vigor  of  the  pupils  well  cared  for,  the  said  task  could  not  be  performed 
but  for  the  admirable  system  ana  methods  as  devised  by  more  than  half  a  century  of  edQca> 
tional  experience  in  the  best  German  schools.  The  general  characteristics  of  this  sjBtem, 
condensed  into  the  fewest  possible  words,  consist  in  doing  thoroughly  and  durably  woaterer 
is  done,  in  attempting  little  at  a  time,  but  completing  by  a  wise  use  of  the  material  of  iostnic- 
tion,  so  that  the  intellect,  the  imagination,  the  memory,  the  will,  and  the  sense  of  beauty  and 
Older,  may  each  profit  so  iar  as  may  be  therefrom ;  and  in  arranging  the  succession  of 
lessons  so  aa  to  lead  very  gradually  from  the  easier  and  perceptible  to  the  more  difficult  and 
abstract,  from  real  objects  to  notions  and  ideas,  and  from  the  simple  to  the  complicated. 
Our  teachers  are  well  trained  in  understanding  and  carrying  out  philosophically  the  systea, 
and  to  render  the  various  methods  invented  and  adapted  to  every  branch  of  instmctioD  ter- 
viceable  to  the  fundamental  idea.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  left  free  to  follow  their  own  method, 
provided  the  same  do  not  conflict  with  the  system  and  general  idea.  Thus  there  is  a  varietj 
of  methods  of  instruction  in  elementary  reading,  but  the  tedious  spelling  of  Anglo-Saioo 
schools  is,  as  a  rule,  done  away  with.  In  the  best  of  our  schools  English  and  Qerman  read* 
ing  is  gono  through  to  the  end  of  the  first  reading  book  in  three  months  with  the  quickest  of 
the  pupils;  in  half  a  year  with  a  great  majority ;  in  one  year,  at  latest,  with  the  rest;  and  all 
they  can  read  they  must  be  likewise  able  to  write  leeibly  and  correctly  on  tbeir  slates. 
These  reading  methods  are  more  or  less  phonetic,  aiid  the  intellect  is  called  into  activity  in 
analyzing  the  sounds  of  the  words  and  the  pictures,  of  their  written  or  printed  repreaentatires 
into  their  constituted  elements,  and  in  recomposing  them  into  spoken  and  written  or  pTinied 
words.  In  elementary  arithmetic  the  value  of  numbers  must  first  be  objectively  demonstn* 
ted,  and  fluently  understood  before  ciphering  begins.  Addition  and  subtraction  within  the 
space  of  the  numbers  from  1  to  20  are  followed  by  multiplication  and  division  within  tte 
same  numerical  space;  then  follow  the  four  "rules'*  to  within  100,  later  to  higher  fignras. 
'always  combining  mental  arithmetic  with  practice  in  ciphering.  Numeration  and  prooos- 
ciatlon  of  larger  numbers  foUow  when  the  pupils  can  form  a  ^otion  of  what  a  million.  &t., 
is.  The  first  acquaintance  with  fractions  can,  with  great  advantage,  be  introduced  even 
before  numeration.  Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  ability  of  the  pupils  to  attack  arithmetieal 
tasks  iutelligently  and  to  solve  them  correctly  and  expeditiously,  both  with  and  without  ^ 
use  of  figures.  A  thorough  training  in  arithmetic,  like  the  one  mentioned,  renders  it  possi- 
ble to  begin  geometry  and  al^bra  profitably  with  children  of  ten  yea»  of  age.  In  these 
branches  also  the  foundation  is  laid  with  great  care  in  the  manner  of  olyect  lessons.  Iks 
pupils  must  first,  from  examples  given,  find  out  the  new  notions  introduced  and  express  them 
properly  in  their  own  words,  discover  the  rules,  laws  and  demonstrations  themselves,  and 
apply  examples  of  their  own  to  the  rules  already  mastered.  A  definition  is  never  merely 
learned  by  heart,  much  less  a  theorem  or  its  demonstration.  The  pupils  mast  find  then  as 
much  as  possible  for  themselves,  and  frequent  oral  repetition  or  written  exercises  impress  tbe 
matter  in  all  its  bearings— not  merel v  the  words  for  it— upon  the  memory.  In  the  saaie  way 
grammar  is  treated,  which  must  be  began  after  the  ninth  year,  if  three  langtiftgcs  ai«  to  b« 
mastered  in  a  high  degree  before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth.  Example  and  object  precede  mle 
and  definition ;  tbo  understanding  of  the  thing  itself,  its  name ;  the  laws  and  rules  of  lan- 
guage must,  as  much  as  possible,  be  discovered  by  the  learners  themselves ;  and  the  correct 
use  of  the  language  must  be  based,  not  on  usage  alone,  but  on  a  conscious  and  int^ 
ligent  practice  of  the  laws  and  rules ;  finally  a  fluent  and  beautiful  oommand  of  language, 
orally  and  in  writing,  must  result  from  a  frequent  exercise  in  translation  from  eaeh  of  the 
three  languages  into  the  other;  and  artistic  ability,  from  logical  clearness  of  miitd  and  a 
perfect  understanding  of  the  subject  to  be  treated    The  pupils  therefore  aro  pieveBted 
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from  expttUatiii^  styliflticaUy  on  m  atters  beyond  their  horizon  of  experience.  So  with  us  natu- 
ral philosophy  is  tan^ht  in  the  manner  of  object  lessons.  We  present  before  all  the  experi* 
sient,  call  on  the  pnpils  to  tell  what  they  see,  or  otberv^ise  perceive  with  their  sennest  and  to 
tell  it  in  appropriate  language,  to  derive  the  laws  proven  by  the  experimentt  and  to  draw  all 
necessary  conclnsions  from  them.  In  the  study  of  natural  history  the  real  objects  of  nature 
are,  whenever  it  is  possible,  brought  forward  to  draw  information,  full  and  conclusive, 
directly  from  them,  and  to  endear  this  study  to  all  the  pupils.  History  and  geography  are, 
as  much  as  possible,  combined,  to  shed  mutually  light  one  on  the  other,  and  the  former  is 
treated  in  a  conversational  manner,  so  as  to  interest  the  class  in  the  objects  presented;  the 
latter  drawn  directly  from  the  globe  and  the  map,  starting  from  home  and  spreading  step  by 
step  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  while  the  pupils  are  exercised  in  sketching  maps  understandingly. 
The  former,  leaning  thns  on  the  latter,  becomes  in  the  hands  of  a  skiuhl  and  well-posted 
teacher  a  picture  oithe  gradual  development  of  the  human  race  into  what  it  is.  Drawing 
is  taught  according  to  different  methods ;  but  in  most  of  our  better  schools  the  elementary 
faculty  of  drawing  lines  of  all  kinds  is  thoroughly  practiced,  while  some  include  the  laws 
of  perspective,  drawing  from  nature,  and  painting  in  water  colors.  In  singing  some  oi 
our  schools  can  favorably  compare  with  any  schools  in  the  country,  teaching  the  use  of  the 
elements  of  the  system,  and  performing  in  two  and  three  parts.  In  gymnastics,  what  is 
called  calisthenics  and  light  gymnastics,  is  practiced  carefully,  so  as  to  invigorate  tho  system 
to  bear  the  required  mental  strain,  and  to  give  every  pupil  the  full  and  beautiful  use  of  all  his 
limbs.  We  forbear  going  any  further  into  details,  our  aim  being  merely  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  all  sincere  lovers  of  education  to  the  undeniable  results  of  our  system  and  methods ; 
and  to  open  channels  of  communication  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  German  reformers  of 
schools  on  the  larger  scale.  The  two  nationalities,  and  the  representatives  of  their  best  inter- 
esta  do  not  yet  sufficiently  understand  each  other,  though  much  good  for  our  common  coun- 
try might  result  from  their  intercourse  and  inter-dependence. 

In  snort,  the  German  system  of  edu(5ifttion  is  organicj  an  organism  of  a  comnlicated  yet 
simple  and  beautiful  kind ;  and  no  single  part  of  it  can  be  borrowed  and  embodied  into 
a  different  system  without  discarding  its  principal  advantages.  It  aims  at  educating  the 
whole  man  together  and  harmoniously,  at  developing  in  the  future  f^erations,  above  all, 
ffiaa  himself  in  the  full  sway  and  enjoyment  of  all  bis  faculties  and  inclinations,  by  means 
of  a  universal  training  in  all  the  chief  branches  of  science  and  art,  as  far  as  the  extant 
de^ee  of  preparation  allows ;  and  developing  at  the  same  time  the  professional  man  and 
cUtzem  by  means  of  helping  his  peculiar  talents  and  inclinations  along  on  the  right  track.  It 
discards  and  spurns  every  kind  of  one-sided  instruction  and  training,  as  impairing  the  har- 
mony of  development  and  the  future  destiny  of  our  descendants.  And  if  it  achieves  a  great 
deal  it  is  because  it  opens  in  its  pupils  all  the  fountains  of  talent  and  character,  knows  how 
to  address  and  interest  the  whole  man  in  the  youth,  and  to  make  him,  from  infancy  up,  self- 
active  and  independent,  so  that  he  enjoys  continually  the  greatest^of  all  pleasures,  the  con* 
Bciousness  of  mental  and  physical  growth,  and  feels  unbounded  and  well  founded  confidence 
in  all  his  powers  because  he  has  learned  how  to  use,  to  apply,  and  to  enhance  them. 

The  very  universality  of  this  kind  of  education  is  the  secret  of  its  success  in  every  single 
branch  of  instruction ;  its  very  thoroughness  insures  ita  rapidity  of  progress,  especially  in 
later  vears.  It  is  comparatively  easier  to  acquire  two  or  three  languages  than  one,  provided 
it  is  done  with  the  aid  of  comparative  philologv  and  very  thoroughly  in  the  beginning.  It 
is  easier  to  learn  arithmetic,  geometry  and  algebra  at  the  same  time  than  either  one,  because 
they  illustrate  and  explain  each  other.  It  is  easier  to  study  and  uuderetand  history  and 
geographv  than  either  singly,  because  their  contents  are  inseparably  interlaced  and  iniei^ 
woven.  It  is  easier  to  become  an  adept  in  penmanship  and  in  drawing  simultaneously,  than 
in  one  separately,  provided  always  that  a  thorough  proficiency  is  attempted.  Just  so  it 
is  easier  to  render  all  instruction  morally  educating,  and  all  moral  education  instructive,  than 
not,  because  the  one  helps  the  other  practice  by  enriching  its  means  and  i)owers.  Finally  it 
is  easier  to  combine,  with  great  results,  the  material  purpose  of  instruction  (acquisition  of 
knowledge  and  skill)  with  its  formal  purpose  (development  of  all  the  powers  of  the  organism) 
than  to  cany  out  each  independently  of  the  other,  for  in  proportion  as  the  powers  and  abili- 
ties ffrow,  the  amassing  of  sKill  and  Knowledge  are  furthered  and  made  pleasant,  and  in  pro- 
Sortion  as  knowledge  and  skill  grow,  the  mental  powers  are  increased,  always  provided  it  is 
one  with  system  and  thoroughness. 

The  foregoing  remarks  will  suffice  to  defend  and  explain  what  otherwise,  in  our  system, 
might  seem  to  become  an  overtaxation  of  the  vouthful  mind,  or  else  an  inducement  to 
anperficiality.  The  better  class  of  our  German  schools  will,  it  is  hoped,  on  careful  scrutiny 
be  found  exempt  from  such  reproaches.  It  is  only  with  pupils  received  at  too  late  a  period 
of  life,  or  else  previously  neglected  in  education,  that  they  cannot  exhibit  sufficient  results  of 
their  labors.  Their  own  pupils  will,  after  having  finished  the  entire  course,  stand  compari- 
son with  any  other  pupils  of  the  same  age  in  almost  every  single  branch  of  learning  and 
skilL    This  much  seems  to  be  proven  by  the  experience  of  a  dozen  years. 

So — it  will  be  asked— your  system  withholds  your  pupils  entirel v  from  the  public  school  7 
They  must,  in  order  to  reap  the  benefits  of  your  system,  absolutely  go  without  the  advant- 
ues  of  the  common  school  system  7  Do  you  then  not  fear  that,  by  separating  them  during 
iS  their  schooling  time  from  the  intimate  acquaintance  and  competition  with  all  their  future 
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followciUzens,  yon  conrerttbem  into  aristocrats,  Qoflttbem  for  the  life  and  duties  of  a  Tepablic, 
and  estrange  them  to  their  coantrj?  Onr  answer,  lonf^  and  well  pondered,  is:  We  do  not, 
at  least  not  to  a  dang^erons  deflrree.  Our  schools  are  patronized  oy  all  classes  of  cittzeiu, 
and  admit  each,  to  onr  knowledjife,  a  number  of  poor  children  grataitously,  or  at  reduced 
rates  of  charges.  They  do  so  from  motives  prompted  by  the  above  considerations  and  appTe> 
hensions,  and  do  so  to  the  extremity  of  their  means.  Besides,  even  the  common  public 
schools  are  as  yet  liable  to  reproaches  of  the  same  kind.  The  different  classes  of  popols- 
tion  live,  at  least  in  our  larger  cities,  in  separate  districts  and  localities ;  rich  parents  have, 
therefore,  always  a  chance  to  send  their  children  to  such  pttblic  schools  where  they  are  asso- 
ciated with  none  bat  their  equals  in  social  condition,  while  poor  children  meet,  as  a  role, 
with  none  but  poor  children  in  the  common  schools  of  poor  districts.  And  wherever  tbe 
school  superintendents  do  not  favor  such  exclusive  movements,  wcsslthy  parents  can  afford 
to  send  their  darlings  to  private  establishments — especially  boarding-schools.  As  long  as  tbe 
keeping  and  patronization  of  private  schools  are  not  by  law  forbidden,  our  schools,  as  not 
subject  to  greater,  or  even  the  same  exceptions  and  reproaches,  than  other  private  schools, 
ought  to  be  looked  upon  with  equal  favor.  Besides  our  wants  are  peculiar,  and  cannot 
otherwise  be  remedied,  unless  the  public  schools  are  assimilated  in  character  to  our  owii, 
and  our  language  is  well  cared  for  tberem,  of  which,  indeed,  a  slight  beginning  has  been  made 
in  some  eastern  and  western  cities. 

No  class  of  citizens  would  more  exultantly  greet  the  day  when  they  could  give  up  their 
own  private  schools,  because  the  common  schools  were  assimilated  in  character  to  theirs, 
their  language  well  teught,  and  the  children  of  all  classes  of  citizens  freely  meeting  in  them, 
than  the  Qermans.  Their  whole  turn  of  mind  is  democratic  and  republican  in  the  best  sense 
of  these  terms.  But  that  this  day  is  yet  distant,  we  have  reasons  to  fear.  One  of  them  is 
that  we  so  rarely  find  for  onr  schools  American-bom  teachers  of  English  who  are  competent 
to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  our  system,  and  pliable  enough  to  adapt  themselves  to  oar  methods 
of  instruction  and  education.  The  same  holds  good  of  Frsnch-bom  teachers  of  French. 
We  therefore  apprehend  that  it  will  take  many  years  before  the  superior  advantages  c/t 
onr  system  will  be  (^nerallv  appreciated,  as  well  as  before  the  great  nnmbcir  of  teachers 
required  for  carrying  it  out  all  over  the  common  schools  of  the  country  are  prepared  for  such 
a  task.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  do  not  find  teachers  enough  of  Anglo-Saxon  lineage  fit  for 
our  schools,  there  is  no  lack  of  pupils  of  the  same  nationality  who  enter  our  schools  aad  into 
their  spirit,  and  their  number  seems  to  be  on  the  increase. 

There  is  quite  a  literature  of  German- American  school-books  printed  and  published  in  this 
country,  comprising  chiefly  reading  books— German,  and  a  few  English,  according  to  cm 
system — arithmetics,  grammars,  vocabularies,  editions  of  classical  poetry,  and  tbe  like— not 
enough,  however,  to  coverall  our  wants,  so  that  a  number  of  books  remain  to  be  imported  from 
Germany  for  the  benefit  of  our  schools.  Those  published  in  the  Old  World  are  not  in  all  respects 
what  onr  system  and  the  peculiarities  of  our  country  demand,  and  by  degrees  they  will  all  be 
replaced  by  books  here  published.    Text-books  of  science  and  art  are  discarded  in  oar  system 
as  degrading  the  teacher  into  more  or  less  of  a  machine  for  rehearsing  recitations,  stunting 
the  use  of  the  intellect  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  and  converting  the  school — which  should  be 
an  orgaiiism — into  a  labor-saving  mechanism,  a  kind  of  manufactory.    We  hold  that  the 
teacher,  if  he  is  worthy  of  that  dignified  name,  is  the  best  imaginable  text-book ;  our  instruc- 
tion and  repetition  in  all  sciences  proper  are  oral,  with  just  as  much  of  written  exercises  on 
the  part  of  tbe  pupil,  and  dictated  parngraphs  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  as  are  indispensable 
for  cultivating  the  memory,  and  exercising  self-activity  in  home-work. 
.The  prospects  of  our  German* American  schools  are  not  very  bright.    While,  on  the  one 
hand,  their  field  of  activity  is  enlarging  from  year  to  year,  and  their  self-supporting  power 
increasiog,  the  number  of  teachers  up  to  the  task  does  not  increase  in  the  same  ration  simply 
because  teaching  is,  even  in  this  country,  the  worst-paying  investment  of  talent  and  time, 
capital  and  energy.    A  great  many  of  our  best  teachers  have  been  driven  awiy  from  their 
liie-long  calling  to  better  paying  pursuits ;  and  many  more  will  yet  be  estranged  to  their 
vocation  bv  the  endless  sacrifices  of  health  and  means,  connected  with  instituting  model 
schools  and  conducting  them.    It  is  for  these  reasons,  and  because  the 'future  immigration  of 
able  German  teachers  will  hardiv  supply  the  future  demand,  that  the  subscribers  wish  that 
the  Anglo-Saxon  schools  should  henceforth  more  and  more  embody  the  model  school ;  that 
Anglo-American  teachers  should  more  and  more  adopt  the  Pestalozzian  system^  instead  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon ;  and  that  the  teachers  and  friends  of  education  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Ger- 
man nationality  should  more  and  more  communicate  and  rival  with  each  other  to  liirther 
this  great  end. 

The  German  Teachers'  Society  of  Now  York  and  environs. 

By  their  reporter,  Dr.  ADOLF  DOUAI,  498  7dk  if  venae; 
And  their  president,  JOHN  STBAUBCNMUELLEB, 

J40, 142  Eoit  Fomrtk  SimL 

Mr.  H.  Barnard, 

Commiisiouer  of  Edueatiam,  IFa$hiugtou,  D.  C, 
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Tablb  l,^£lemetUarjf  SehooU  in  Germany  a$  oanstUuted  in  1865. 


Ck^ontry. 


1.  Anhalt 

2.  Austria,  (OennanProylnoei) 

3.  Auntria,  (non-Qerman  Provinceii) 

4.  Badeo 

5.  Bavaria 

6.  Brunswick 

7.  Hanover 

8.  Hesiie-CaHel 

9.  HefM-Darmatadt 

10.  Holgtein-Lauenbnrg 

11.  Lichteustein 

12.  Liippe-Detmold 

13.  Lippe-Scbaumbarg 

14.  Luxemburg ,. 

15.  HeckleDbnrg>ftcbwerin 

16.  Mecklenburg-StreiitE 

17.  Nassau 

18.  Oldenburg 

19.  Prussia 

SO.  Renss-Greits 

21.  Renss-Scbleits 

22.  Saxony 

23.  Saxe- Altenfturg 

24.  Saxe-Coburg'Ootha 

25.  Saxe-Meinlngen 

26.  Saxe-Weimar 

27.  8cb  warsburg'Kudolstadt 

28.  Scb  warzbnrg  •  SoDderabansen 

29.  Waldeck 

30.  Wnrtemberg 

31.  Free  Cities:  Bremen 

32.  Frankfort 

33.  Hamburg 

34.  Lubeek 
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1,421 

340 

318 

Am 

7,(575 

1U6 

43 

148 

127 


I 

£ 


193.646 

20, 602, 736 

13,830,154 

1,428,090 

4,807,440 

292,708 

1,888,070 

745,063 

816,902 

604,123 

7,150 

111,336 

31.382 

206,140 

552,612 

99,060 

465,636 

314.416 

19,269.563 

43,924 

86,472 

2, 343, 994 

141,839 

164,527 

178,065 

280.201 

n,  752 

66,189 

59,143 

1, 747,  .•W8 

104, 091 

87,518 

229,941 

50.614 


Elementary  schools. 


S 

•s 

GO 


283 

14.587 

14.642 

2,228 

7,113 

420 

3,584 

1,300 

1,756 

1,177 

26 

108 

38 

526 

1,334 

231 

716 

490 

25,656 

96 

118 

2,016 

180 

230 

285 

678 

145 

118 

128 

2,481 

42 

18 

132 

16 


i 

I 

CO 


31,200 

1,656,939 

1,084,478 

200,000 

946,275 

45, 700 

281, 348 

126,001) 

155,568 

105,446 

2,000* 

-2,200 

4,026 

24.868 

69,  (KX) 

13,  COO 

72,296 

43, 174 

2,825.322 

8,850 

11.564 

400,229 

21.798 

22,609 

29,250 

50,000 

14.210 

11,564 

10,681 

230.000 

7,165 

6,940 

19, 825 

4,800 


362 

24.700 

33,524 

25,000 

8,937 

661 

3.812 

1.163 

1.382 

1,370 

35 

171 

40 

492 

1,517 

250 

1,059 

630 

36.157 

105 

130 

3,865 

190 

355 

406 

700 

181 

147 

200 

2,778 

166 

72 

586 

64 


Teachers' 
seminaries 
and  normal 
schools. 


1 

Xi 
CO 


2 

80 

35 
3 

10 
3 

11 
4 
2 
2 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 

60 
1 
1 

13 
1 
3 
1 
2 
2 
1 


72 

2,209 

957 

170 

518 

73 
361 
191 
129 

97 


19 
19 
35 
19 
19 
146 
208 

3,800 
35 
51 

1,300 
32 
90 

5a 

154 
18 
16 


3 

246 

1 

45 

1 

40 

1 

56 
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Table  IL-^* Secondary  Schools  im  the  Xortk  GcnmH  Union^  the  South 


Name  of  the  Stale. 


1.  Pniifla 

8.  Saxony 

3.  Raxe-Weimar 

4.  Saxe-Cobnrg-Gotba 

9.  8ax«-MeiDlng«-n 

6.  Raxe-AIteuburifg 

7.  Rohwarebarg-RudoUtadt 

8.  Scbwarsburg-Sondenbanien 

t.  Renm-Greiz  

10.  RenPH-Schleis 

n.  Anhalt 

13.  Braniiwick 

J3.  Mecklenburg-Strelits 

14.  Mt'ekleubarg-Scbwerin 

15.  Oldenburg 

10.  Lippe-Detmold 

1 7.  Rchnnmbarg-Lippe 

18.  Waldeck '. 

19.  Bremen 

SO.  Hamburg^ 

81.  Lnbeck 

Total  North  German  Union 

1.  Heme-Dannftadt 

9.  Bavaria     

3.  Wflrtemberg 

4.  Baden 

ft.  Lleelitenftein t 

Total  South  German  Statea 

Auttrlo,  (German  Provlnaea) 

AnntrlA,  (Hungary) 

Total  Anntrian  monarchy 

Grand  total 


Knmber  of 
Inhabitanti. 


23, 


969.000 

343,994 

2W.  3  tl 

161,  5i27 

178,0fi5 

141.839 

73,752 

66.189 

43, 95M 

86. 472 

193, 046 

292,708 

99,  'J6() 

55S.613 

314,416 

111.336 

31.382 

59,  143 

104.091 

229,941 

50,614 


28. 995, 347 


816, 9(^ 

4, 807,  440 

1, 747,  Ji& 

1,428,090 

7,  LIO 


8,804,910 


20,609,736 
13, 830, 154 


34,432,890 


72,233,147 


•si 


a 

o 


197 
11 
3 
3 
2 
1 
I 
3 


2 
4 

6 
3 
5 
4 

2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 


353 


6 
29 

7 
6 


48 


97 
132 


229 


Gjrmnaala.t 


490 


3.908 
203 
39 
35 
24 
12 
16 
32 


36 
77 
84 
28 
75 
47 
24 
12 
IJ 
15 
21 
9 


3,68<i 


SS 
613 
168 

67 


9:16 


1,539 
1,3:^5 


2,867 


10,596 


Progytnnaritt 


i 

i2 


54,366 
2,783 
579 
739 
310 
174 
160 
238 


388 

1,077 

1,307 

58:} 

1,580 

644 

331 

190 

134 

217 

239 

914 


a 

r 

a 


85 


66,613 


30 


1,082 

7,558 

8,278 

569 


11,487 


32,076 
86,723 


i 


180 


11 

7 


11 


10 


12 


831 


116 
H7 


13 


58,796 


183,709 


43 


38 

117 


9.364 


'i47 


IS. 


65 


3,211 


155 


574 

9,  on 


611 


5,808 


*From  Dr.  L.  Wiems*«i  "DaaHohere  Schnlwesen  in  Preoisen,"  Berlin,  1869,  and  Dr.  E.  Maaharke*! 


t  Very  few  gymnasia  are  without  real-clauses,  and  many  of  the  progymnaaia  have  raal-elaaaea, 
might  be  placed  in  the  third  column,  and  vice  versa.  * 

!  Thin  table  only  enumerates  the  public  schools.    Hamburg,  a.  a^.,  has  a  larga  nombar  of  piiTate 
&  Called  "  Latin  whoola." 

II  Including  38  institutions  prellmtnarilv  considered  aa  higher  bttrgher<«cbooli»  with  989 
**  Including  three  initltatlons  called  Patiagogimi, 
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Gtrtnan  States,  and  the  JustrUm  monarektfj  Jamuarjf  1, 1869. 


Real'flchoola 
clan. 

Of   Itt 

• 

Benl-flchoola  of  2d 

class. 

Higher  burgher 
sehooLi. 

Total. 

• 

1 

• 

<^  J! 

11 

6 

a 

i 

1 

1 

it 

1 

1 

j 

Number  of  higher 
burgher  schoola. 

i 

1 

1 

Secondary  schools 
of  any  kind. 

1 

i 

64 

6 

971 

109 

112 

12 

9 

19.422 

2,057 

250 

222 

152 

14 

196 

3,430 

ire9 

549 

9,500 

368 
16 
8 
5 
4 
3 
9 
5 
9 
3 
6 
7 
6 
14 
12 
9 
1 
4 
5 
3 
4 

4,740 
312 
92 
85 
43 
30 
20 
65 
26 
46 
103 
95 
44 
153 
101 
34 
12 
31 
62 
47 
38 

88.949 

4,840 

2.427 

2,435 

600 

512 

193 

1,902 

790 

653 

1,498 

1,409 

1,346 

3,474 

4,775 

321 

190 

664 

1.159 

49J 

604 

1 
9 

{ 

1 

6 

88 

3 

I 

35 
97 

1,517 
1,254 

3 
4 

1 

1 

10 

13S 

5 

1 

11 

191 

6 

1 

4 

33 

7 

3 

19 
15 
90 

344 

143 
365 

1 
1 

24 

11 

^0 
647 

8 

1 

9 

1 

10 

9 

96 

491 

11 

19 

9 

7 

9 
62 

197 
1,509 

1 
9 
7 

7 
16 
44 

566 
385 

1,066 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

3 

90 

540 

18 

3 

660 

A5 

19 

1 

26 
12 

258 
42 

90 

1 

9 

17 

348 

21 

•  ■  •■••*• 

5,430 

7D 

1.905 

23,555 

99 

947 

55 

525 

12,282 

484 

6,856 

115,868 

10 

103 
51 
92 

1.887 

246 

1,989 

16 
87 
91 
49 
...... 

159 
912 
298 
399 

9,969 
9,887 
4,841 
5,834 

1 

6 

^ 

248, 

9,083 

9 

8 

3 

**29 

915 

3.228 

4 

5 

SM 

246 

4.122 

78 

440 

5.093 

166 

1,761 

23,531 

6 

64 

9 

1,08! 
57 

48 
93 

597 
315 

10,547 
4,094 

• 

151 
156 

9,193 

],6se 

43,704 

30,873 

1 

7 

73 

1,138 

71 

912 

14,641 

307 

3.852 

74,577 

110 

1.524 

28,865 

100 

1,859 

90,071 

133 

965 

17,305 

957 

19,469 

913,976 

"Schalkalender,"  18th  annual  issue,  June,  Berlin,  1869. 

soDM  of  the  real'sohools  and  higher  burgher-schools  have  gymnastum-dassea,  so  that  many  of  the  flrst^uuned 


The  Biinw  is  the  ease  with  many  of  the  other  States. 
4,772 


fl  Called  "Lyeeuiaa. 
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EUROPEAN  CAPITALS  AND  LARGE  CITIES. 

BERLIN,  PRUSSIA. 
Schools  and  other  educational  institutions, 

Berlin,  the  capital  of  Prussia,  and  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  Europe,  is' sit- 
uated oil  the  river  Spree,  apd  is  comparatively  of  modern  origin.  Altliougb  as 
far  back  as  the  13th  century  the  central  spot  of  the  present  city  was  inhabited, 
it  was  known  as  little  more  than  a  fishing  village,  scattered  on  some  islands  in 
the  Spree  and  on  its  r  ght  bank.  Its  name  is  probably  derived  from  a  Scla- 
vonic word,  berle,  indicative  of  its  site  in  the  middle  of  an  ex  ten  si  vo  sandy 
plain.  The  city  has  no  natural  advantages  of  situation,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
great  elector,  Frederick  William,  had  united  the  separate  duchies  of  which  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia  is  now  formed,  that  Berlin  became  of  consequence  as  the 
business  and  political  capital  of  a  large  state.  His  successors  enlarged  and 
beautified  the  city  ot  their  residence,  and  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century  it 
numbered  50,000  inhabitants;  at  the  death  of  Frederick  the  Great  145,000 
inhabitants,  and  in  18G1  a  population  of  547,571. 

iji  public  buildings  and  monuments — the  visible  and  permanent  evidence 
of  the  culture  and  taste  of  the  govt-rnment — should  be  noticed  the  **  Branden* 
burg  Gate,"  after  the  model  of  the  Prnpylseum  at  Athens,  the  royal  palace  and 
those  of  the  princes  of  Prussia,  the  university,  the  arsenal,  the  opera  liouse, 
the  academy  of  arts,  the  Rut^sian  and  English  embassies,  the  old  and  the  new 
znut^eum,  the  cathedral.  A  large  number  of  statues  of  military  horoes  are 
distributed  throughout  the  city,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  equeS'^ 
trian  statue  by  Ranch,  erected  in  1851  to  the  memory  of  Frederick  the  Great. 
But  what  renders  Berlin  more  eminent  is  the  number  and  excellence  of  its  edu- 
cational institutions,  ; or.  which  the  city  is  not  unjustly  called  the  school  metrop- 
olis of  the  world.  In  attempting  to  give  a  brief  survey  of  these  institutions 
'we  shall  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  American  classification  of  schools. 

1.  Elemrntarv  Education. 

A.  Infant  Schools, — There  are  13  parochial  inf  ict  schools  nuder  the  charge 
of  tho  principal  churches,  and  7  schools,  with  643  pupils  and  7  teacht^rs.  under 
the  Gossuer  Society ;  17  schools*,  with  2,525  pupils  and  17  teacher^*  <>f  the 
society,  under  th  •  patronage  of  the  Queen  dowager.     Of  infant  gardens  (Kin- 
dergarten) the  Berlin  association  of  ladies  has  organized  8,  with  436  cliildren 
nndcr  8  trachers,  upon  the  system  of  Froebel,  in  which  the  tuition  \>vr  year  is 
about  $13.     '1  he  society  for  family  and  popular  education  has  founded  9  gardens, 
iTrliich  are  attended  by  590  chiidr<>n  under  12  teachers,  in  which  the  tuition  fee 
IS  about  $2 ;  expenditure  about  $850.     Of  private  infant  gardens  there  are  19, 
ider  20  teachers. 

JB.  Seminaries  Jbr  Infant  Tearhertt. — 1.  Seminary  for  the  education  (if  teach-* 

in  infant  gardens,  founded  April  1,  1802,  by  the  Berlin  ladies  asv^ociation. 

I^iie  object  of  this  seminary  is  to  a£ford  a  complete  course  of  training  in  Kroebers 

sjrstem  and  the  pedagogy  of  infant  gardens,  and  to  train  ladies  for  educators  of 

^roUDg  children  in  the  family  or  in  these  gardens.     Each  course  of  instruction 

^^.t^iids  through  six  months,  with  18  lessons  per  week,  and  embraces  the  foUow- 

^   branches: 

(^)  Hygiene  and  gymnastics ;  {b)  psychology  and  general  theory  of  edaca- 
;  (c)  Eroebel's  special  system  of  education;  (d)  theory  of  mathematical 
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forms  as  means  of  plaj  and  occupation;  (e)  cultare  of  tbe  voice  and  singing; 
(/)  practical  employment  and  plays  in  the  infant  garden,  &c. 

Pupils,  in  order  to  be  admitted,  sbonld  bave  attended  tbe  first  class  of  a 
bigber  school  for  girls,  and  are  subject  to  an  examination.  Tbe  fees  for  tuition 
are  three  tbalers  per  ouarter.  At  tbe  end  of  tbe  course  tbe  pupils  are  required 
to  pass  a  practical  and  theoretical  examination  and  receive  a  certificate  of  tbe.r 
proficiency. 

2.  Institute  for  tbe  education  of  teachers  in  infant  gardens,  founded  in  1863 
hy  tbe  society  for  family  and  popular  education.  Course,  one  year ;  16  pupils ; 
fees,  2  thalers  per  month. 

3.  Pedagogical  society,  establisbed  October  1,  1861,  holds  one  session  in 
every  month,  and  is  attended  by  almost  all  teachers  of  infant  gardens  of  tbe 
city,  for  their  perfection  in  tbe  theory  of  education. 

4  Institute  for  tbe  education  of  uurses  for  children,  founded  in  18^4,  by  tbe 
ladies'  assclciation,  has  20  pupils. 

5.  Institute  for  children's  nurses,  established  in  1864,  gives  gratuitous  iDStmo- 
tion  eveiy  Sunday  afternoon.    Number  of  pupils,  34. 


0.  Elementary  schools. 


Schools. 

No. 

Classes. 

Pupils. 

Teachers. 

Tuition 

fee  per 

year. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

222 

19 

18 
3 

"  "63* 

83 

12 
135 

""s 

6 
"2*15' 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Male. 

Fern. 

• 

Public: 

Protestant  communal  schools 

Cathoi'ic  com  manal  schools 

Parochial  schools ...... ...... .... 

40 

6 

11 

9 
1 
3 
7 

23 

17 
21 
1 
1 
2 
7 
33 

182 

|249 
22 

...... 

19 

85 
122 
"13" 

'"s 

55 

...... 

1.5, 198 

884 

'  "262 

940 

5,178 

5,850 

*""664 

"184 
1,682 

...... 

13,380 
937 

720 
274 

*2,'543 

4,835 

484 

5,250 

""460 
165 

6,"  182 

404 
29 

9 

5 

82 

51 

118 

149 

IS 

6 

10 

75 

252 

170 
22 

9 
5 

""3c' 

83 

11 

137 

Tkmien* 
.     2-8 

1-8 

Elementary  and  work  schools  for 
ipirls .- 

Catholic  narocbial  school 

6 

H iirher  schools  for  bovs .......... 

15-24 

Hifirher  schools  for  irirls  .......... 

24-26 

Private: 
Primary  schools. . .... ........... 

8-12 

Intermediate  schools  for  boys  and 
girls 

12-27 

Intermediate  schools  for  ffirls 

Jowish  rommuuftl  school 

16-24 

Jewish  inlermediaie  school 

Jowish  relicrious  school ...... ..-.. 

9 
"214' 

i2 

Hicher  schools  for  boys .-.-- 

24-96 

Hiffber  schools  for  ffirls. . ..••.... 

24-36 

577 

784 

30,822 

35.170 

1,231 

690 

• 

teachers'  seminaries. 

Boval  Evangelical  City  Teachers' 
Semin&rv  ............. ....  .... 

1 

1 

1 

3 
'"*3 

2 

53 
'"'31 

36 

9 

8 
12 

• 

Royal  Evangelical  Seminary  for 
female  teachers ...... ...... .... 

Jewish  Teachers'  Seminary 
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II.  Sbco.vdaby  Education. 


Name  of  school. 


Pablic: 

(a)  Higher  bnrgher  schools — 

Stralauer  higher  burgher  school. . . 

8ophienstadt  higher  burgher  sch'l. 
•    {b)  Technical  schools — 

Louisenstadt '. .. 

City  Frederic  Werder  technical 

school 

(c)  Real  schools — 

Hojal 

KoDigstadt  real  school 

Louisenstadt  real  school 

Dorotheenstadt  real  school 


p 


A 

^ 


(d)  Progymnasiums — 

Scbindier  orphan  house 

Superior  school  for  Catholic  boys. . 

(e)  Gymnasiums — 

<3ity  gymnasium 

Frederic  William's  gymnasium. .. 
Boyal  Joachimstbal gymnasium.. 
City  Frederic  Werder  gymnasium. 
CoU^ge  Boyal  I'^an9ai8 


City  Coin  real  gymnasium 

City  Fredericks  gymnasium  and 
real  school 

King  William's  gymnasium 

LfOnisenstadt  gymnasium 

City  Sophia  gymnasium 


Total  20  secondary  schools. 


1833 

1868 

1865 

1824 

1747 
1832 
1836 
1836 

J750 
I860 


ce 

9 

a 

*"§ 

»  •-: 

•-  •-* 

s 


650 


o 
a 

iz; 


Pu 

0 
P4 


3 

S 


•9 

t3 


4,300 


1574(22,000 


1797 
1607 
1681 
1689 

1540 


1850 

1858 

1863 
1865 


5,500 

24,000 

4,920 

6,656 


5,000 


! 


•7 
t2 

18 

15 
•14 

t4 

15 

♦13 

•t4 

3 

8 


205 
121 


206 
119 

S95 

679 
474 
200 
739 
413 
152 

22 
211 

518 
626 
.  372 
510 
322 
365 
5:12 
221 
286 
522 
212 
334 
370 


a 


18 


! 


\ 


2549,326 


18 

30 

27 

30 

3r 

27 

9 
9 

29 
31 
31 
29 

ly 

23 
35 

26 

19 
14 


Thaler 
14,310 


454 


13,324 
29,189 


i 

J 


3 


a 
o 


a 


ThW 

25 


25,535 

24,890 
24,440 


24,740 
35, 640 
j7,  670 
22, 0:)0 
15,770 

19,830 
36,830 


17-700 
14,600 


8 
7 
4 
3 


I 


21 
20 
21 
30 
9 
11 
13 


13 


Teachers' 

salaries. 


a 

p 

a 
•s 


a 

0 


s 


■*iN 


500 
600 


2:   500 


27 

28 

25 
25 
25 


s 


25 
27 
25 
25 
27 

25 
25 

30 

25 
25 


600 

500 
600 
600 
500 


500 
500 


600 


500 


600 
600 


1,200 
1,600 

1,900 

1,900 

1,200 
2,200 
2,200 
2,200 


2,900    1 
2,750    i 


2, 467i 


2,000 


2,200 
1,300 


*Boyi. 


tGirlA. 


tBeaL 


$  Elementary. 


The  Bchools  denoraiDated  gjmDasinms  are  intended  to  prepare  students,  hj 
a  general  classical  and  scientific  education,  for  the  professional  studies  at  the 
university.  Their  prominent  branches  of  instruction  are  ancient  languages,  his- 
tory, and  philosophy,  and  in  range  and  thoroughness  give  a  better  education 
than  the  American  college.  The  real  schools,  of  more  modem  origin,  educate 
pupils  for  the  higher  vocations  of  civil  life,  and  prepare  them  for  superior  tech- 
nical instruction  in  polytechnic,  architectural,  mechanic  schools,  &c.  The  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  their  plan  of  instruction  is  modem  languages,  mathematics, 
and  the  natural  sciences.  The  burgher  and  technical  schools  are  real  schools  of 
a  second  order. 
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III.   SUPBRIPR    EDUCATION. 

The  department  of  education  defines  sapcrior  ^c^ools  to  be  such  as  are  enti- 
tled by  law  to  grant  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Arts  and  Science. 
To  this  category  belongs  the  Frederic  •William  University  at  Berlin,  which  was 
founded  in  1809  by  Frederick  William  III,  who  gave  over  Jo  its  ase  the  pal- 
ace ot  Prince  Henry.  This  university  not  only  provides  for  a  more  general 
culture  than  the  gymnasiums,  but  possesses  faculties  of  theology,  jurisprudi-nce* 
me  licine,  and  philosophy.  The  system  of  instruction,  as  in  all  Gierman  univer- 
sities, is  by  lectuies,  which  (1857)  were  delivered  by  6  members  of*  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  48  ordinary  and  41  extraordinary  professors,  57  private 
docents — altogether  by  over  150  teachers  The  number  of  regular  stadeats 
exceeds  2,000  every  year.  In  connection  with  the  university  are :  1,  a  theolog- 
ical seminary ;  2,  a  philological  seminary;  3,  a  clinic;  4,  an  anatomical  collec- 
tion; 5,  Christian  archseological  collection;  6,  anatomical  theatre;  7,  physio- 
logical apparatus  and  laboratorium ;  8,  collection  of  surgical  and  obstetrical 
int'truments  ;  0,  zoological  collection ;  10.  mineral  collection ;  11,  pharmacological 
collection;  12,  university  garden ;  13,  the  library  of  the  university. 

I'he  st.'ite  Contributes  towards  the  university  the  annual  sum  of  about 
160,000  thalors.  To  this  head  belong  the  following  seminaries  for  teachers  ol 
secfmdary  and  superior  schools: 

1 .  lloyal  seminary — State  contribution,  2,390  thalers ;  10  members.  Stipeada 
to  poor  students,  160-200  thalers.* 

2.  Seminary  for  teachers  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  for  gymna- 
siumt*  and  real  schools. 

3.  Seminary  for  teachers  of  modern  languages,  under  direction  of  Profesaor 
Dr.  L.  Herrig. 

4.  Beth* ha  Midrach,  a  seminary  Tounded  by  Heine  Veitel  Ephraim,  by  testa- 
ment, October  23, 1774.  Until  1836  it  was  devoted  excluf'ivcly  to  the  study  of 
the  Talmud  ;  since  then  it  has  included  various  objects  of  instruction,  defined  as 
n:!'lrinical  literature  in  Hebrew, *Aramacic,  and  Arabic.  Tuition  is  gratuitous. 
Q'Ih'  library  contains  a  great  number  of  the  rabbinical  and  general  oriental  liter- 
atuio. 

IV.  Special  education. 

1.  Private  commercial  school,  under  direction  of  Dr.  Frantz,  established  in 
1848;  a  school  of  5  classes,  with  209  pupils  and  11  teachers.  In  18G7  the 
Dumliei' of  graduates  was  24.  The  tuition  fee  is  above  60  thalers  per  year. 
'i  he  school  ranks,  in  regard  to  privileges  on  the  part  of  the  state,  with  the  sec- 
ond class  of  a  gymnasium  or  real  school.  Its  graduates  can  be  candidates  for 
CI  rtain  positions  under  the  government. 

2.  Private  real  and  technical  school  for  girls,  founded  in  1866,  for  the  object 
of  promoting  the  means  of  self-support  among  women  by  suitable  scientific 
instruction  on  industry,  commerce,  domestic  ec  nomy,  &c.  The  school  has  2 
cla»>si's,  3»  pupils,  6  male,  and  1  feniah*  teacher,  and  enjoys  the  patronage  <^ 
her  Royal  Highness  the  crown  princess  of  I'russia. 

3.  Uoyal  academy  of  architecture,  founded  in  1798,  suspended  in  1802,  and 
reopened  it)  1824,  for  the  education  of  architects  for  the  state  and  for  pri- 
vate practice.  Course  of  instruction,  two  years.  Qualification  for  admisi^ion, 
certidcate  of  final  examination  from  a  gymnasium  or  real  school  and  certificate 
of  one  year's  practical  apprenticeship  with  a  qualified  architect;  presentatioa 
of  specimens  of  architectural  design.  This  academy  has  31  professors,  who 
receive  sa  aries  from  500  to  1,800  and  even  as  high  as  4.000  thalers.  The  state 
contributes  to  its  expenditure  annually  about  25,000  thalers. 

4.  Royal  technical  ins  itute,  established  in  1820,  admits  pupils  who  have 
pas.^ed  the  final  examiuatiou  at  a  provincial  technical  school  or  a  real  school  and 
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gyTDnasiom.  The  iDStitute  is  divided  into :  1,  general  technical  division;  2, 
division  of  special  branches,  as  (a)  mechanics,  (b)  cliemiatry  and  metallargj, 
(c)  ship-builaing.  The  course  extends  through  three  years.  Tuition  fee,  25 
thalers  semi* annually.  Number  of  pupils  420,  and  GO  visitors.  Annual  con* 
tribution  of  the  state,  42,300  thalers.  There  are  10  regular  teachers  and  a 
number  of  assistant  teachers.  The  former  receive  from  600  to  1 ,600  thalers 
salary.  The  object  of  the  institute  is  to  educate  civil  engineers  and  directors  of 
great  manufacturing  and  other  industries.  * 

5.  Royal  academy  of  mining,  found^^d  in  1860.  Only  such  students  are 
admitted  who  are  legally  qualified  to  attend  the  instruction  of  a  university. 
The  course  is  for  one  year,  and  embraces  among  its  branches  of  instruction, 
theory  of  mining,  salines,  general  motallurgy,  manufacture  of  iron,  theory  of 
xnachiues,  surveying,  design  and  construction  of  mines,  methods  of  projection» 
mineralogy,  geognosy,  &c.  The  salary  of  4t8  11  teachers  varies  from  600  to 
1,800  thalers. 

6.  The  veterinary  school,  for  the  education  of  veterinary  surgeons  and  black- 
smiths  for  the  army.  Its  board  of  teachers  forms  the  highest  advisory  author- 
ity of  the  state  in  veterinary -medical  affairs.  The  number  of  pupils  averages 
irom  80  to  100.  The  expenditure  of  the  in.stitute  amounts  to  over  36,000  tha- 
lers annually,  of  which  the  state  contributes  nearly  16.000  thalers. 

7.  The  royal  academy  of  arts,  established  by  the  Elector  Frederic  III,  in 
the  year  1690,  and  reorganized  in  1786.  The  building,  erected  in  1690,  suf- 
fered by  fire  in  1743.  but  was  considerably  enlarged  in  1836  The  annual 
expense  of  the  academy  was  33,903  thalers.  There  is  one  section  each  for 
painting,  sculpture,  and  music.  The  collection  of  engravings,  models,  and 
paintings  is  one  of  tde  most  valuable  in  Europe. 

8.  Tlie  royal  institute  for  church  music  was  founded  1822,  with  the  object 
of  training  organists  and  teachers  of  music  for  gymnasiums,  real  schools,  and 
aemioaries.  The  course  of  instruction  extends  through  one  year,  but  pupils  are 
permitted  to  prolong  thejr  attendance  through  several  courses.  The  number  of 
students  is  limited  to  20.  They  are  required  to  be  not  less  than  15  years  of 
age,  to  show  a  decided  talent  for  music,  and  pass  satisfactorily  a  preliminary 
examination.     This  institute  is  undBr  direction  of  Mr.  Dach. 

9.  Tbe  following  military  schools  are  located  at  Berlin: 

1.  The  Senior  Cadet  Houses  founded  ia  1*717;  a  school  of  3  classes  ia  19  dlTisions,  with 
507  cadets  and  22  teachers.  Thi»  course  covers  5  years ;  pupils  are  admitted  at  the  asre  of 
12.  The  course  of  instruction  is  similar  to  that  cf  a  gymnnsium.-  The  recitation  hours 
last  from  8  to  U  or  12  ia  the  morninjr,  and  from  2  to  4  or  5  in  the  evening.  The  holidays 
are  oue  month  in  summer,  (in  July  and  August,)  ten  days  at  Christm:iS|  eight  days  at 
Easter,  and  four  at  Wliitsuntide.  A  strict  military  discipline  is,  of  course,  maintained, 
and  all  ihe  pupils  wear  uniform.  Those  who  comi»lcte  theifr  first  year  satisfactorily  are 
considered  to  be  sufBcienily  prepared  for  ordinary  admissiou. 

2.  The  UniUd  Artillery  and  Engineers'  School  at  Jkrlin,  founded  in  1822  by  Frederick 
William  III.  The  course  of  instruction  covets  three  years.  The  number  of  pupi's  varies 
from  216  to  240.  The  director  of  the  school  is  appointed  by  the  king;  he  Is  a  field-oflBrer,  of 
either  artillery  or  engineers,  aud  has  the  rank  of  commander  of  a  regiment.  The  maximum 
number  of  students  who  enter  each  year  is  80 ;  60  from  tbe  artillery  and  20  from  the  en- 
gineers. (The  teachers  are,  at  much  as  po?«ible,'  selected  from  among  the  officers  of 
artillery  and  engineers.)  The  entry  into  the  school  is  conditional  on  the  applicant  having 
passed,  in  the  a.anner  officially  prescribed,  the  examiuatiou  for  ensign.  The  annual  ex- 
pense of  the  school  is  fixed  at  16,049  ihuleis. 

3.  The  War  or  Staff  School  at  BfrliUy  founded  by  Frederick  the  Great;  it  is  intended  to 
receive  officers  o^a]l  arm--,  who,  duriMg  three  years  of  active  service,  have  given  proof  of 
ability,  and  of  particular  capacity.  They  find  there  the  means  for  acquiring  the  knowledge 
requisite  for  the  higher  ranks  of  the  service.  The  course  of  studies  is  for  three  years,  nnd 
18  divided  amongst  three  classes.  The  number  of  officers  who  can  be  received  is  120.  The 
military  direction  consists  of  a  director,  a  field-<»ffi«-er  connected  with  tbe  direction  as  in- 
spector*, and  an  adjutant,  who  directs  the  accounts  of  the  institution. 
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V.  Charitablb  Schools. 


Name  of  school. 


Royal  institnte  for  deaf  and  dumb* 

Royal  iuBtitate  for  the  blind  t 

Great  Frederic's  orphan  home  t 

Workbonse  school 

Kornmesser's  orphan  hoose ' 

Schlndler*8  orphan  boose 

Childrens*  hospitiam  of  the  French  chnrch . 

Loaisa  foundation 

Frederic's  foundation 


Wadzeck*s  asylum  for  poor  children. 


Institute  for  neglected  children 

School  of  the  Invalid^s  house 

Baruch  Auerbach  institute  for  Jewlffh  orphan  boys^ 
Baruch  Auerbach  institute  for  Jewish  oiphan  girisj) 


ca 
o 

a 


1783 
1806 

1859 


1719 
1730 


1817 

1807 

1819 

1825 

1748 
1832 
184*2 


ao 

s 

o 

u 

£ 

B 


8 
2 


2 
2 

3 

8 
1 
2 


! 


3 
1 
2 
1 
1 


45 


0 

o 

a 

iz; 


125 

32 

314 

196 


\ 


23 
22 
75 
67 
40 
30 
28 
50 
55 

120 
43 

130 
44 
16 


1,410 


Teachers. 


o 
'* 
» 


i 


9 
4 

9 

1 
4 

9 

2 

\     2 

2 


2 
5 
3 


67 


S 


2 
1 


2 


1 

1 

2 
1 


17 


V 

« 

^ 


Thmlmrs. 

3UU-7U0 


300-600 
400 


*  Expenditure :  11,460  tbalers.  t  Total  teaehera'  galary,  3,000  thalya ;  oxpenditara,  6.610 

^  CoMt  of  bnilding :  313,000  thalera.    $  Funds :  187. 757  thalen.  fl  rhndi :  90,230  tbalen. 


YI.    SUPPLBMBNTARY   BDUCATION. 

In  the  city  there  are  6  Sunday  schools  for  apprentices,  to  afford  this  class  of 
youth  an  opportunity  to  perfect  their  elementary  education.  In  1866.  2058 
apprentices  were  instructed  in  2/)  classes  by  25  teachers,  at  an  expense  of  2715 
thalers.  There  are  3  city  supplementary  schools,  for  adults  from  the  classes  of 
mechanics  and  husinees  men,  established  for  the  purpose  of  giving,  on  Sundays, 
to  persons  engaged  in  practical  pursuits,  such  additional  instruction  as  their 
special  trade  calls  for.  In  1867  these  three  schools  were  attended  by  1340 
scholars,  taught  by  38  teachers. 

.    VII.  Gymnastic  education. 

1.  The  royal  central  gymnastic  institute,  for  pupils  in  military  and  civil  life. 
The  two  sections  are  separated,  each  having  its  own  teachers.  The  object  of 
the  institute  is  to  form  teachers  of  gymnastics.  During  the  last  year  the  course 
was  attended  by  38  officers  of  all  arms,  and  39  teachers. 

2.  City  gymnastic  hall,  opened  in  1864.  for  the  gymnastic  exercises  of  the 
city  secondary  schools.  Each  pupil  contributes  one  thaler  per  year.  There 
are  7  teachers,  who  receive  from  600  to  800  thalers  salary.  Assistant  teachers 
are  paid  one-half  thaler  per  hour. 

3.  Gymnasiic  hail  of  the  Alexandra  foundation  includes  about  20  di£ferent 
associations,  with  about  50  societies  of  "  Torners." 
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VIIL   SOCIBTIBS,  &C. 

1.  Royal  academj  of  science,  founded  in  1700,  reorganized  in  1812  by  King 
Frederic  William  III.  The  expenditures  amount  annually  for  salaries  to  about 
15,000  tbalers,  and  for  sundries  to  nearly  8,000  tbalers.     Since  1770  the  trans- 

-  actions  of  the  academy  are  published,  formerly  in  the  French,  now  in  the 
German  language.  The  academy  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  King,  and  its 
mrmbera  are  from  the  most  tdistinguished  learned  men  of  Germany  and  other 
countries,  with  numerous  regular  correspondents  all  over  the  globe. 

2.  Royal  library,  founded  by  Frederick  William,  the  great  elector,  in  1659. 
At  first  in  a  wing  of  the  royal  palace,  it  was  in  1782  removed  by  Frederic  II. 
to  a  new  building  on  the  Opera  place.  This  library,  which  under  certain  regula- 
tions is  accessible  to  the  public,  consists  of  about  750,000  printed  volumes  and 
11.000  manuscripts.  Among  the  latter  is  a  manuscript  of  the  four  Gospels, 
from  the  8th  century,  presented,  as  tradition  says,  by  Charlemagne  to  Wittc- 
kind.  Beyond  reading  in  the  various  halls,  35,000  volumes  were  loaned  out 
last  year. 

3.  City  popular  libraries  are  8  in  number.  They  were  opened  in  1850,  and 
contain  29,000  volumes.  Admission,  which  is  gratuitous  and  free  to  all,  takes 
place  on  two  week-days  from  12  to  2  o'clock,  and  on  Sundays  between  11  aiid 
1  o'clock,  and  about  10,000  persons  make  use  of  these  libraries. 

4.  Royal  observatory,  founded  on  the  recommendation  of  Alexander  Von 
Humboldt  iu  1828.  It  is  uow  under  direction  of  Professor  Dr.  Encke,  secre- 
tary royal  academy  of  science. 

5.  Chemical  laboratory. 

6.  Royal  botanical  garden,  on  the  road  to  Potsdam,  has  18  large  greenhouses, 
plants  from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  over  18,000  species. 

7.  Royal  herbarium,  under  direction  of  Professor  Dr.  Brauu,  member  of  the 
royal  academy  of  Science. 

8.  Zoological  garden,  established  iu  1844,  to  which  the  stale  contributes 
annually  6,000  to  8,000  thalers. 

Since  the  above  was  wri'ttea  a  magnificent  new  laboratory  has 'been  bnilt  at  an  expense 
of  over  318,100  thalers,  borne  by  the  Prasaian  government,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  Aquarium,  The  new  aquarium,  founded  and  maintained  by  a  joint  stock  company 
at  the  expense  of  several  hundred  thousand  thalers,  is  perfect  in  all  its  appointments,  and 
reflects  great  credit  on  the  einioent  soologist,  Dr.  Brehm,  who  was  entrusted  with  the 
technical  and  scienUfic  superintendence  of  the  buildinf?.  The  aquarium  proper  occupies 
only  a  portion  of  the  building,  which  covers  an  area  of  13,550  square  feet;  it  contains  1 18 
cages,  reservoirs,  and  ponds;  the  length  of  the  galleries  is  780  feet,  and  their  height  varies 
from  15  to  17  feet;  the  open  aquaria  held  6,000  cubic  feet  of  water,  and  the  reservoir, 
13,220.  The  number  of  specimens  of  living  animals,  already  now  very  large,  is  to  be 
increased  to  the  number  of  40,000. 

Only  a  portion  of  the  schools  and  institations  are  supported  from  the  fands 
of  the  city  of  Berlin,  large  appropriations  being  annually  made  for  these  objects 
by  the  government.  The  amount  contributed  by  the  city  in  1867  was  415,863 
thalers,  viz : 


Six  city  gymnasiums  and  one  real  school , 

Four  real  schools,  two  technical  schools,  two  higher 

schools  for  girls 

Forty-six  commanal  schools 

Gymnastics,  &c 

JSalance  from  city  funds 

Total 


183,196 

99,659 
51,136 

8,021 
415,863 


Expenditures. 


$135,730 

155,009 

340,313 

26,9^^2 


657,974 
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Receipts  arid  expenditure  of  the  VniversUy  of  Berlin  for  the  year  1865. 


1.  From  state 

2.  From  endonrments  . . . 

3.  From  interest 

4.  From  Univeniity  tees. 

Total 


Expendltare. 


AdmlniitTatfon  

Ralarif  •  of  prof«»»«or« 

Univeniity  ectabiUhmeota 

Aid  to  atadentii 

Repaim  aud  taxes 

Reiterve 

Total 


10,804 

102,400 

70,230 

3j0 

2,000 

11,003 


196.787 


Dtstributum  of  State  grant  to  university  establishments. 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

e. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 

16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
90. 
Si. 


DlTioe  tervlca 

Clinical  Hurjrtsry - 

Gt*nera]  clinical  medicine 

Clinicai  midwifery 

PoumIooi  to  wM  > wh  of  profesaon 

Theological  seminary 

Philological  seminary 

Observatory 

Pirnt  chemical  laboratory 

Second  chemical  laboratory 

Anatomical  theatre  and  collections 

Phynlolojf ical  institution 

ftesearcht'i*  in  chemistry 

Pathological  intititute 

MineraloKical  collection 

Library 

Zoological  and  entomological  collections 

Botanic  garden 

Herbarinin 

Univirnity  gnrdcn 

Cabinet  of  surgical  Instmments 


Thalers. 

850 

.    4,650 

.    2,441 

.    7,300 

.     1,000 

830 

5J0 

.    3,642 

.    1,000 

500 

.    4.298 

.     1, 129 

600 

2.000 

2,843 

2,337 

6,948 

2a,  427 

3,085 

1,189 

430 


22. 

;  23. 

24. 

I 

,25- 
;  26. 

'27. 


Legal  medicine — - 

Pharmacological  collection ^  -  • 

ApparatUM  for  mathematieal  and  physical 

sciences 

Mui'eom  of  Christian  art 

Ijaborntory  for  phy  ical  science 

Seminary  for  mathematical  science 


Tfaalera. 

150 
100 


800 

300 
500 

400 


Total "TOia^ 


To  this  should  be  added : 
For  divine  service— 

Interest,  (thalers) 65 

Endowments 11,974 

For  widows*  pensions- 
Interest 7,»4 

Endowments •    4.964 


12,038 


12,188 


Total M.47« 


IV. ^Special  SehooU. 

The  followin<r  is  an  imperfect  list  of  the  Higher  Special  Schools  of  Prussia,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  will  bo  described  hi  the  Special  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
on  Scieniifie  and  Industrial  Education  at  home  and  abroad. 

School  of  Cadets,  Berlin. 

Central  Miiitarv  Gymnai>tio  lastitate,  Berlin. 

School  of  Artillery  aud  Bngiae«ring,  B«rUn. 

Military  School,  Brfuru 

Military  School,  Qlogau. 

Military  School  for  Non-Commlssioned  Officers. Berlin. 

Military  School  tor  Non-CommisMioned  Officers,  Neiaae. 

Military  School  for  Non-Conunissioned  Officers,  01* 

denbnrg. 
Military  School  for  the  Guards,  Potsdam. 
School  for  CadetN,  Potsdam. 
Scho<^  for  Non-Commixttioned  Offloera, 
Military  Orphan  Home  PotMdaan. 
School  for  Cadets,  Stralsund. 


AGRICULTUBX. 

Agricultural  School,  (Uuivendty,)  Berlin. 
Agricultural  School,  Bonn,  (Poppelsdorf.) 
Agricultural  School,  EMena. 
Agricultural  School,  MoegL ' 
Borticnltural  School,  Sanssonci. 

ARCHITKCTDRE  AI^D  MECHANIC  ARTS. 

Boyal  Academy  of  Architecture,  Berlin. 
Royal  Technical  Instiiute,  Berrn. 
School  of  Arts  and  Architecture,  Breslao. 
Architectural  School.  Crefi-ld. 
Art  and  Techqical  School,  Danslg. 
Industrial  High  ii»chool.  Kiberfeld. 
School  of  Arts  and  Architecture,  Erfart. 
Architectiutd  and  Tecbuic  School,  Halberstadt. 
School  of  ArtH  and  Architecture,  Konigsberg. 
School  of  Arts  and  Architecture,  Magdeburg. 
AroUtectural  School,  Saarbttrcken. 

mswa. 

Royal  Academy  of  Mining,  Berlin. 
School  of  Mining,  Halberstadt. 
School  of  Minhag,  Tamowita. 

rORESTRT. 

Forestry  Academy,  Neu8tad^Ebe^wftlde. 

COMMKRCX. 

Commercial  School,  Berlin. 
Commercial  School,  Magdeburg. 

NILITART. 

Boy»l  Military  Academy,  Berlin. 


MUSIC 

Royal  Institute  for  Church  Mnsle,  BacUa 
CoDsenratory  of  Music,  Cologne. 

MARurx. 

Marine  School,  Berlin. 
NavigatioQ  School,  Danzig. 
Navigation  School,  Oldenburg. 
Navigation  School,  StralHtind. 
Navigation  Sobool,  Stettin. 

VETKRIMART. 

Veterinary  School,  Berlin. 
Veterinary  School,  Mflnster. 

SUROERT. 

Medlclaal'Surglcal  Institute,  Berlin. 
Military  M  dicinid- Surgical  Ini«titate.  Berltau 
Medicinal-Surgical  Institute,  Magdeburg. 


THE  SYSTEM  OF  PUBLIC  IXSTBICTIOX  IN  PRUSSIi. 


The  policy  of  the  Prussian  government  has  been  for  more  than  a  century,  in 
'  the  language  of  Frederick  the  Great  in  1794,  "  to  provide  schools  and  universi- 
ties for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  useful  informatioil  and  scientific  li;nowleclge.'' 
'*  For  the  education  of  the  young  sufficient  provision  is  to  be  made  by  means  of 
public  schools;"  and  while  by  the  constitution  of  1850  **an](  one  is  free  to  im- 
part instruction,  and  to  found  and  conduct  establishments  for  education,  when 
he  has  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  state  authorities  that  he  has  the  moral, 
scientific  and  technical  qualifications  requisite,"  it  is  also  ordained  "  that  all  pub- 
lic and  private  establishments  are  under  the  supervision  of  authorities  named  by 
the  state."  These  principles  form  part  of  every  citizen's  notions  of  what  is  right 
and  fitting  in  school  concerns,  and  by  the  co-operation  of  the  government  and 
the  people  in  local  administration  a  state  of  popular  and  higher  education  has 
been  realized,  not  surpassed  in  §iny  other  country.  The  motto  of  every  admin- 
istration since  William  Von  Humboldt  and  Baron  Altenstein  were  at  the  head 
of  the  education  department  has  been — '*  The  thing  is  not  to  let  the  schools  and 
universities  go  on  in  a  drowsy  and  impotent  routine ;  the  thing  u,  to  raise  the 
culture  of  the  nation  ever  higher  and  higher." 

The  whole  of  the  educational  establishments  in  Prussia  are  under  the  control, 
mpre  or  less  immediate,  of  the  minister  of  ecclesiastical,  educational  and  medical 
affairs,  who  is  assisted  by  an  uuder-secretary  of  state,  and  by  a  council  in  each 
section  into  i^hich  the  affairs  of  the  ministry  are  divided. 

The  centre  of  the  home  administration  of  Prussia  is  the  ministry  of  the  inte- 
rior, subordinate  to  the  head  of  which  are  the  presidents  ( Oberprdsidentcn)  of 
the  eight  provinces  into  which  the  kingdom  for  administrative  purposes  is  terri- 
torially divided.  Each  province  is  divided  into  dcpartn^ents  or  governments 
{Eegierungshezirke^)  under  a  prefect  (styled  Regierungsprdsident,)  Each 
department  or  government  is  subdivided  into  districts  or  circles  ( KreisCj)  admin- 
istered by  an  officer  (termed  a  Landrathy)  vfho  reports  to  the  prefect.  Each 
circle  includes  a  number  of  paiishes  {Genieinden)  and  towns. 

The  provincial  president  is  assisted  by  a  council,  of  which  one  section  called  a 
consistory  {Consutariurn)  is  for  church  affairs, and  another  called  SchulcoUegiimh 
whose  organ  is  termed  Provinzialschulratht  for  all  such  school  afiairs  as  are 
provincial.  Although  the  Oberprdsident  is  dependent  on  and  reports  to  the  min- 
ister of  the  interior  on  other  matters,  in  all  that  relates  to  schools  and  churches 
he  receives  instructions  and  reports  to  the  minister  of  public  instruction  and 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  With  the  departmental  prefect  is  associated  a  couacillor, 
who  is  devoted  exclusively  to  school  affairs  of  that  department.  With  the  circle 
officer  (Landrath)  is  an  officer  called  supenntendent,  wbo  is  ex  officio,  (sryled 
JCreisschulinspectort  or  simply  SchuliTispeclort)  who  has  the  superinteudence  and 
inspection  of  the  schools  of  the  circle.  In  the  parishes  the  clergyman  is  the 
LokaUchuiinapector  of  all  the  schools.  Each  school  Com?nune  has  its  own  board 
of  management  (Schulvorstand,)  chosen  by  tho  householders. 

In  the  larger  towns  there  exists  an  organization  known  as  the  Schuldeputatiauy 
for  the  collectative  management  of  all  the  schools  of  the  municipality.  The 
action  of  this  body  will  be  best  exhibited  in  an  account  of  the  school  organiza- 
tion and  educational  institutions  of  the  city  of  Berlin. 

LOCAL  ADMINISTRATION   OF    SCHOOLS  IN    BERLIN. 

The  administration  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  city  is  lodged  with  a  body,  con- 
sisting of  34  members,  called  the  Magistrate  elected  by  the  municipal  council. 

39  609 
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The  Magistral  does  not  exercise  its  school  management  itself,  bnt  through  tho 
medium  of  a  standing  delegacy  instituted  for  that  purpose  only. 

This  delegacy  (Schuldeputen)  consists  of  two  paid  delegates  (StadUehufrdthet) 
six  other  members  of  the  Magistrate  12  members  of  the  municipal  council,  three 
members  directly  chosen  by  the  citizens,  the  three  superintendents,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  school  commission,  and  a  Jewish  rabbi. 

The  two  paid  school  delegates  are  also  members  of  the  Magistrate  and  like 
the  other  members  of  the  Magistral  are  elected  by  the  municipal  council.     They 
are  also,  in  practice,  the  executive  members  of  the  school  delegacy.    This  three- 
fold capacity,  as  w^ll  as  their  more  minute  knowledge  of  the  a&irs  of  the  schools* 
/  naturally  makes  them  the  more  influential  members  of  the  delegacy.     They 

divide  the  executive  part  of  their  duty  between  them ;  one  taking  the  bigher 
and  middle,  the  other  the  elementary  schools. 

The  school  delegacy,  as  the  committee  of  the  Magistral,  have  the  entire  man- 
agement and  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  the  city  schools,  with  the  following 
exceptions :  1.  The  patronage  and  revenues  of  such  congregational  or  other 
schools  as  belong  to  special  corporations,  &c.  2.  The  school  of  industry,  and 
the  CdUnisckes  Rea/gymnasium,  are  managed  directly  by  the  Magistral.  3. 
The  Magistral  has  also  appropriated  to  itself  the  ifianagement  of  the  newly 
founded  Real-schule,  but  this  is  contested  by  the  school  delegacy. 

The  school  delegacy,  again,  in  all  its  proceedings  is  controlled  by  the  Magis- 
tral, An  appeal  lies  to  the  Magistral  from  any  ordinance  issued  by  the  dele- 
gacy. The  school  affairs  arc  divided  into  general  affairs  and  particular  affairs, 
{Generalien,  Spezialien,)  No  general  resolutions  passed  by  the  school  delegacy 
are  valid  till  they  have  been  ratified  by  the  MagisUat.  And  over  all  spedal 
business  the  Magistral  possesses  the  right  of  control  and  interference. 

Though  certain  schools  above  named  are  not  placed  under  the  supervision  of 
the  corporation  of  Berlin,  their  managers  are  obliged  to  furnish  the  school  delegacy 
with  all  such  information  as  that  body  may  demand  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing a  complete  acquaintance  with  the  school  organism  of  Berlin,  and  of  enforciug 
the  compulsory  attendance.  Especially  are  they  bound  to  acquaint  the  dele- 
gacy whenever  it  is  in  contemplation  to  erect  a  new  school,  or  to  discontinue  or 
transfer  one  already  in  existence. 

These  are  the  general  attributes  of  the  school  delegacy,  as  the  organ  of  the 
corporation  for  the  management  of  all  its  schools,  whether  they  be  higher,  mid> 
die,  or  elementary.  It  remains  to  describe  more  particularly  the  madiinety  by 
wliich  it  exercises  its  powers  over  the  elementary  schools. 

Immediately  under  the  school  delegacy  stands  the  school  board  ( VorstandJ) 
Each  school  has  its  own  board,  which  is  the  organ  of  the  delegacy  for  its  super- 
vision and  management.  This  board  is  composed  of — 1.  The  clergyman  of 
the  parish,  who  presides  at  the  sittings  of  the  board,  2.  Two  lay  members  cho- 
sen by  the  Magistral  and  the  municipal  council.  They  are  chosen  for  three 
years,  and  are  re-eligible  on  the  expiration  of  their  term.  / 

With  this  explanation  of  the  organization  of  public  instruction  in  Berlin,  we 
proceed  to  notice  at  some  length  the  different  grades  of  institutions  which  have 
grown  up  under  its  fostering  care,  or  have  been  allowed  to  root  themselves  in 
public  confidence,  the  statistics  of  which  are  given  in  the  preceding  summary. 
We  shall  confine  our  notes  to  the  parts  of  the  system  and  to  the  institations 
which  are  peculiar,  or  whose  development  suggests  features  worthy  of  the  con- 
sideration of  statesmen  and  educators  at  home.  Among  these  are  the  infant 
gardens — the  kindergarten  of  Frobel,  which  is  the  latest  and  most  philosophical 
I  form  of  the  infant  development ;  the  compulsory  attendance  of  all  children 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  14  years  in  some  school ;  the  special  preparation  of 
teachers  of  every  grade  of  school  for  their  professional  work;  the  modification  of 
the  old  classical  studies  by  the  introduction  of  the  real-school,  and  the  thorough 
scientific  culture  provided  in  universities.  Of  all  these  institutions  and  agencies 
Berlin  exhibits  the  highest  and  latest  development. 
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frobbl's  infant  and  primary  schools. 

The  infant  garden  did  not  at  first  meet  witb  favor  from  the  echool  authorities 
of  Berlin,  and  has  attained  its  present  development  there  under  individual  and 
associated  auspices,  hy  which  training  schools  have  been  established  and  the 
system  has  thus  been  provided  with  appropriate  teachers.  In  the  notice  which 
follows  of  Frbbel's  labors  we  adopt  substantially  the  account  by  Dr.  Schmidt, 
in  his  History  of  Education,  in  place  of  the  memoranda  made  aHer  a  visit  to 
several  of  these  "gardens  of  infant  culture,"  in  Hamburg,  in  1854. 

Frederic  Wilhelm  August  Frbbel  was  bom  April  21, 1782,  at  Oberweissbach, 
in  the  principality  of  Rudolstadt,  where  he  passed  his  infancy  in  the  rural  life 
of  a  country  parsonage.  At  the  age  of  10  years  he  was  placed  under  the  care 
of  an  uncle,  the  Rev.  Superintendent  Hoffman,  at  Stadt-Ilm.  His  teachers 
understood  not  the  dreamy  love  of  nature  in  the  boy,  and  some  years  later  he 
began  the  study  of  forestry  under  a  forester  in  Neuhaus.  His  favorite  sciences 
were  mathematics  and  natural  history.  In  the  year  1805  he  entered  upon  his 
proper  profession  by  engaging  as  a  teacher  at  Gruner*s  school,  in  Frankfort. 
He  read  with  profound  interest  the  works  of  Pestalozzi,  and  lived  and  labored 
two  years  with  this  great  pedagogue*  Inspired  by  the  enthusiastic  nobleness 
of  the  profession,  he  resolved  to  qualify  himself  more  for  an  efficient  discharge 
of  its  duties,  and  entered  upon  a  course  of  studies  at  the  universities  of  Gottin- 
gen  and  Berlin,  devoting  himself  principally  to  the  Asiatic  la,nguages,  history, 
and  philosophy.  In  1813  he  participated  in  the  war  for  the  liberation  of  hia 
country,  and  the  dawning  sun  of  national  liberty  awoke  in  him  the  desire  to 
promote  the  development  of  the  spiritual  freedom  of  the  people.  This  desire 
was  strengthened  by  Fichte's  work  on  national  education,  and  by  his  intercourse 
with  Middendorff  and  Langethal.  After  the  war  FrObel  was  appointed  assistant 
inspector  of  the  Royal  Museum  of  Mineralogy,  at  Berlin.  In  1826  he  published 
his  work  on  "  Human  Education."  After  laboring  some  years  in  the  education 
of  the  children  of  a  deceased  brother,  and  at  a  special  institution  in  Keiihau, 
(1817  to  1828,)  he  undertook  the  reorganization  of  a  popular  school  in  Swit- 
zerland, where  he  laid  the  basis  of  his  reputation  as  a  practical  educator,  in  the 
institution  he  established  in  the  castle  of  Waldense^,  placed  at  his  disposition  by 
the  generous  owner.  As  a  result  of  the  first  public  examination  in  this  school, 
he  was  invited  by  a  deputation  from  the  canton  of  Bern  to  the  position  of  director 
of  a  new  orphan  home  to  be  established  in  Burgdorf,  which  he  accepted. 

FrObel's  experience  of  life  and  his  conversations  with  teachers  lead  him  again 
to  the  conviction  that  school  education  was  without  its  true  foundation  until 
a  reformation  in  the  family  and  home  education  could  be  effected.  The 
importance  of  the  earliest  education  and  the  necessity  of  training  competent 
mothers  rose  vividly  before  his  mind.  He  resolved  to  apply  his  new  idea  of 
education,  the  rea,lization  of  which  had  been  prevented  by  unavoidable  obstacles* 
at  least  to  the  training  of  earliest  youth,  and  to  replace  his  **  Book  for  Mothers  " 
by  a  theoretical  And  practical  instruction  for  women.  With  this  intent  he  relin- 
qnished  his  charge  in  Burgdorf  and  went  to  Berlin,  where  the  idea  of  an  infant 
echool  matured  in  him.  At  Burgdorf  and  in  Beilin  it  had  become  Frobersfirm 
conviction  that  to  excite  the  desire  for  learning  must  precede  all  instruction,  and 
that  to  educate  is  a  human  function,  springing  from  the  inner  life,  but  also  react- 
ing, in  a  developing  and  progressive  manner,  on  this  source  ;  that  the  family  is 

*  Pestalozzi  wro^e  in  FrobeVs  album,  October  7,  1805 : 

Man  forces  the  way  to  his  aim 
By  the  flame  of  thought 
And  the  bolt  of  eloquence ; 
But  he  acoomplishes  his  task 
He  perfects  himself. 
Only  by  silence  and  action. 
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the  centre,  on  the  health  of  which  depends  not  only  the  health  of  the  state, 
but  without  the  prosperity  of  which  no  real  progress  in  education  can  take  place. 
At  filankenburg  these  ideas  became  reality.  In  his  infant-garden  (kindergar- 
ten) FrObel  undertook  to  give  life  and  form  to  his  pedagogic  views. 

THE   KINDEROARTflN. 

The  infant-garden,  as  Fr5bel  says,  leads  the  child  back  to  natare,  into 
nature,  through  the  garden,  that  it  may  early  know,  what  God  united  man  &hail 
not  part.  He  occupied  himself  with  the  child  under  school  age,  and  made  it  his 
object  to  develop  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the  child,  which  are  liecssaiy 
to  a  full  realization  of  instruction  in  school.  In  the  first  years  of  life,  when  a 
child  learns  quickest  and  easiest,  and  lays  the  foundation  to  his  entire  intellec- 
tual life,  to  withdraw  the  young  mind  from  a  home  in  which,  left  to  itself,  it  falls 
into  moral  and  mental  decay;  to  bring  the  children  of  families  in  which  exists  a 
healthy  life  for  some  hours  every  day  into  communion  with  their  equals,  and  to 
give  them  a  common  employment,  so  necessary  to  the  development  of  the  mind, 
and  which  can  be  executed  only  by  a  number  of  children  of  the  same  age — each 
is  the  purpose  of  the  infant-garden. 

On  the  four-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing 
Frobel  founded  his  infant-garden,  which  was  to  embrace  four  institutions :  Ist, 
a  model  institute  for  the  care  of  children ;  2d,  a  training  school  for  nurses  of 
children  ;  3d,  an  institute  for  suitable  plays  and  amusements  of  children ;  4th, 
an  establishment  with  which  all  parents,  mothers,  educators,  and  especially 
future  infant-gardeners,  should  be  in  constant  relation  by  a  published  periodical. 
Frobel  called  his  institution  infant-garden  (kindergarten)  because  he  thought  it 
necessary  that  a  garden  should  be  connected  with  it,  and  because  he  wished 
symbolically  to  indicate  by  this  name  that  children  resemble  the  plants  of  a 
garden,  and  should  be  treated  with  similar  care.  He  declares  the  object  of  his 
first  infant-garden,  begun  in  Blankenburg,  near  Rudolstadt,  to  be :  **  It  shall  not 
only  take  under  its  care  children  under  school  aee,  but  also  give  them  occnpa- 
tlon  suitable  to  their  nature,  to  strengthen  their  bodies,  to  practice  their  senses, 
and  to  keep  busy  the  awakening  mind — to  make  them,  in  a  pleasant  manner, 
familiar  with  nature  and  man,  by  properly  directing  their  minds  to  the  first  cause 
of  aH  life,  to  harmony  with  themselves." 

The  adequate  means  for  the  realization  of  this  object  is,  according  to  Fr5bel, 
play ;  for  it  was  clear  to  him  that  the  revival  of  intellectual  activity  in  the  first 
years  of  life  cannot  be  brought  about  by  instruction,  but  only  by  activity — 
which  means,  by  an  activity  peculiar  to  the  child.  ''  In  the  occupation  and  play 
of  a  child,  especially  in  its  first  years,  is  formed,  in  union  with  its  surroundings 
and  under  their  quiet  and  unperceived  co-operation,  not  only  the  germ  but  also 
the  heart  of  its  future  life,  in  regard  to  all  which  we  must  acknowledge  as 
belonging  to  germ  and  heart — inner  life,  self-reliance,  and  future  individuality. 
From  the  first  occupation  results  not  only  the  exercise  and  invigoration  of  the 
body,  limbs,  and  exterior  organs  of  the  senses,  but,  above  all,  the  development  of 
the  heart,  the  culture  of  the  spirit,  and  the  wakisg  of  inner  feelings  and  instinctive 
judgment."  An  inward  and  outward  activity  in  and  through  play  is  the  aim 
of  FrObel — instead  of  words  to  induce  the  child  to  action,  instead  of  books  to 
give  him  means  of  employment,  to  bring  life  where  hitherto  only  abstractions 
were  ruling.  By  regulated  means  of  occupation  to  offer  suitable  food  to  the 
desire  of  activity  striving  for  development — this  is  thd  task  of  the  infant-garden. 
By  self-employment  the  child  shall  be  induced  to  free  activity,  to  labor  in  its 
highest  sense ;  and,  in  truth,  the  ethic  and  economic  value  of  labor  is  here  recog- 
nized, because  it  becomes  manifest  that  it  not  only  develops  the  physical  power 
but  promotes  intelligent  attention,  devotion,  and  endurance ;  also,  the  child  is 
made  conscious  of  the  value  of  labor;  the  enjoyment  to  be  able  to  become  use- 
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fal,  is  created ;  finally*  the  way  in  which  labor  culminates  and  is  ennobled  in 
art  is  shown  to  the  child,  and  in  him  to  mankind  in  general.  As  the  Creator 
creaties  ever  since  the  beginning,  so  his  image,  man,  wants  activity  from  his  first 
existence. 

The  infant  garden  and  its  plays  are  based  on  the  laws  of  human  nature.  In 
them  Frobel  has  laid  the  foundation  for  the  scientific  treatment  of  the  infant  age ; 
by  a  faithful  observation  of  nature  and  a  devoted  attachment  to  infant  life,  he 
has  discovered  its  psychologic  laws  and  applied  them  with  great  insight  to  the 
gifts  of  play.  All  intellectual  functions  find  in  them  occasion  to  utter  them- 
selves ;  the  longing  for  motion  finds  nourishment  in  the  gymnastics  of  play,  the 
desire  of  knowledge  is  regulated  and  developed  by  the  exercise  of  the  senses 
and  faculties  of  observation ;  the  wish  for  activity  obtains  an  opportunity  for 
normal  cultivation  by  voluntary  employment ;  ideality  is  excited  and  sustained 
by  the  formation  of  beautiful  forms,  by  Eiinging,  drawing,  &c.  In  this  manner 
the  infant  garden  makes  use  of  play  as  a  conscious  and  fertile  means  of  educa- 
tion. It  takes  hold  of  the -truly  childish  nature  and  gives  to  the  infant  mind  a 
suitable  nourishment ;  it  allows  the  child  to  remain  a  child  and  keeps  away 
what  belongs  to  a  riper  age.  Its  main  employments  are  plays,  its  means 
of  education  the  instruments  of  play.  To  begin  with  natural  development, 
Frfibel  went  back  to  the  first  education  by  the  mother.  lu  his  **  caressing 
Bongs  of  the  mother  "  he  gives  a  clue  to  the  manner  in  which  the  child  is  to  be 
treated  during  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  life.  In  the  "  first  gift  of  play,'' 
the  box  with  six  balls,  whicii  contain  three  primary  and  three  mixed  colors,  he 
offers  the  first  toy,  the  simplest  body,  by  which  a  harmonious  impression  is 
made  on  the  child  when  the  box  is  held  before  its  eyes.  If  then  the  mother 
hangs  the  various  balls,  alternately,  on  a  string  over  the  bed  of  the  infant,  it  will, 
in  fixing  its  eyes  upon  the  object  attracting  its  look,  learn  to  understand  the 
circumscription  of  the  form  and  the  distinction  of  color ;  will  also  see  the  law  of 
contrast  when  the  intermediate  color  is  placed  between  two  primary  colors ;  as, 
also,  in  the  motion  of  the  ball,  in  the  three  directions  of  length,  breadth,  and 
depth,  with  accompanying  song  of  "  up  and  down/'  *'  to  and  fro,"  &c.,  it  will 
receive  an  impression  of  motion,  while,  in  encircling  the  ball  in  its  hands,  it  will 
strengthen  the  muscles  of  the  hand  and  have  its  sensation  directed  to  one  point. 

From  the  ball  the  "  second  gift  of  play  "  passes  over  to  the  cube,  the  sim- 
plest regular  body  with  even  surfaces'  and  adds  next  the  intermediate  between 
ball  and  cube,  the  cylinder.  With  ball,  cylinder,  and  cube,  the  three  normal 
forms,  are  now  executed  various  plays,  by  moving  and  spinning  them  on  a 
thread  or  needle.  By  quickly  turniqg  the  cube,  as  the  needle  or  thread  is  fast- 
ened in  the  surface,  corner,  or  edges,  appear  the  different  axes,  and  the  three 
fundamental  forms  of  mechanics  are  shown — cylinder,  wheel,  and  double  cone. 
By  perceiving  that  the  cylinder — ^in  the  disappearance  of  the  corners  of  the  cube 
in  turning — ^is  contained  in  the  cube,  and  the  ball  in  the  cylinder,  the  law  is 
demonstrated  how  all  succeeding  is  contained  in  the  preceding  form.  Thus  the 
infant  mind  is  impressed  with  the  first  laws  of  space,  form,  and  motion.  When 
the  child  has  seen  in  the  ball  the  dimensions  of  time  and  space,  it  has,  in  the 
second  gift,  experienced  the  idea  of  motion,  always  hearing  the  corresponding 
little  songs ;  and  when,  by  these  plays  and  its  total  surroundings,  it  is  so  far 
developed  as  to  express  the  various  forms  and  begins  to  busy  itself  more  inde- 
pendently with  the  different  ideas,  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  things,  and  desires 
to  analyze  the  whole  into  its  parts  and  to  unite  again  the  parts  into  a  whole,  it 
receives  the  "  third  gift  of  play  " — the  cube,  divided  through  the  centre,  parallel 
to  all  sides.  With  this  gift  the  child  begins  to  invent.  It  discovers  that  unity 
becomes  a  plurality,  that  the  many  parts  are  similar  to  the  whole  and  equal 
among  themselves ;  it  realizes  similarity,  equality,  and  inequality  of  objects ;  it 
distinguishes  the  whole  and  its  parts  by  the  division,  the  size  and  form,  and 
takes  an  idea  of  a  whole,  a  halt,  a  quarter,  an  eighth,  of  above,  bel^w,  inside,  an-' 
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outside.  The  play  with  this  gift  will  answer  the  threefold  desire  for  activity 
iu  the  child ;  it  will  represent  with  the  eightfold  divided  cnbe,  the  forms  of  per- 
ception, life,  and  beauty,  by  making  of  the  cube  two  halves,  four  quarters,  6cc.; 
by  building  chairs,  benches,  tables,  &c.;  by  laying  out  circles,  stars,  flowers, 
&€.  And  as  in  this  manner  it  can  form  and  invent,  by  aid  of  the  eight  cubes. 
more  than  300  forms,  it  prepares  the  action  of  reason  by  the  forms  it  recognizes, 
the  practical  in  human  society  by  the  forms  of  life  it  imitates,  and  the  world  of 
feeling  by  the  forms  of  beauty.  In  this,  as  in  all  plays  of  Frdbel,  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  following  : 

1.  In  building  the  child  has  a  small  slate,  divided  into  squares  of  equal  size, 
with  the  surfaces  of  the  cubes  to  build  on,  that  it  may  from  the  b^inning  accus- 
tom itself  to  regularity,  care  and  precision,  exactitude  and  beauty. 

2.  To  create  io  the  child  at  once,  clearly  and  distinctly,  the  impression  of  the 
whole,  the  play  should  be  handed  him  for  his  free  use,  opening  the  cover  of  the 
box  a  little,  then  turning  it  upside  down,  then  placing  it  right  before  the  child, 
who  should  move  the  cover  from  underneath  the  box,  so  that  the  cubes  in  it, 
after  lifting  off  the  box,  lie  on  the  table  in  the  form  of  one  large  cube.  With 
this  cube  the  child  begins  to  play,  as  long  as  it  wishes  quietly  to  itself,  nntil, 
by  look  and  voice,  it  invites  your  aid,  when  words  are  given  to  his  doings. 

3.  In  no  play  should  the  child  be  allowed  to  destroy;  it  should  always  add 
to  the  given  form  or  create  something  new,  &c. 

In  each  formation  the  child  should  use  up  all  the  cubes,  in  order  to  become 
accustomed  to  reflection,  to  have  always  a  distinct  aim  before  his  eyes,  to  look 
at  the  object  to  be  represented  in  many  relations  and  regards — which  is  neces- 
sary when,  for  instance,  a  cube  left  over  must  be  put  into  connection  with  the 
object  represented — to  make  use  of  all  the  material  at  his  disposition,  and  to  pass 
over  nothing  upnoticed  nor  leave  anything  unused. 

The  "fourth  gift  of  play"  is  the  cube  divided  into  eight  tablets,  by  which, 
instead  of  contents,  the  extent  of  surface  appears,  and  not  only  space-fllling  forms 
of  beauty,  life,  and  perception,-  but  also  space-encircling  hollow  forms  may  be 
executed  ;  the  law  of  equilibnum — in  laying  on  the  small  side  of  one  tablet 
another  with  its  broad  side— and  the  law  of  continued  motion — by  placing  all 
tablets  in  a  line,  so  that  the  falling  of  the  first  will  cause  all  others  to  fall  also— 
are  presented  to  the  child's  view  and  conyprehension. 

Thus  far  the  child  plays  to  his  fourth  year  of  life.  For  the  play  from  the 
fourth  to  the  sixth  year  serve  the  fifth  and  sixth  gifts  of  play.  The  "  fifth  gift  * ' 
contains  the  cube  divided  twice  in  every  direction,  by  which  27  small  cubes  are 
made,  of  which  three  are  again  cut  in  halves  and  three  in  quarters.  This  serves 
as  a  fundamental  view  into  algebraic  geometry  and  trigonometry.  The  child 
sees  the  triangle  produced  by  the  division,  which  as  a  body  surrounded  the 
prism ;  it  constructs  the  parallelogram  and  trapezoid  and  builds  the  Pythagorean 
problem.  Beside  these  forms  of  perception,  a  great  wealth  of  forms  is  given, 
which,  indeed,  introduce  to  the  architecture  of  life  and  beauty. 

The  **  sixth  gift  of  play  "  contains  cubes  twice  divided  through  all  sides,  into 
tablets,  of  which  six  are  again  cut  in  height  and  width,  by  which  the  square 
and  form  of  column  is  represented.  Parallel  with  these  gifts  are  given  small 
plates,  as  the  surfaces  of  regular  bodies,  to  bring  into  view  their  various  figures. 
They  consist  in  plates  of  triangles,  showing  the  right,  the  acute,  and  the  obtuse 
angle ;  and  of  squares,  beginning  with  four  and  doubling  to  64.  With  them 
the  child  constructs  regular  figures,  i.  e.,  squares  and  rectangles,  which,  by  diag- 
onals are  divided  into  right  angles,  triangles,  &c.  Little  wooden  sticks  serve  to 
indicate  the  lines.  In  the  play  with  sticks  the  child  learns  to  know  the  perpen* 
dicular,  horizontal  and  diagonal  line ;  to  find  them  again  in  nature,  and  to  apply 
them  to  practical  life.  Involuntarily  it  seizes  the  pencil  to  draw  on  the  squares 
-of  the  slate  the  forms  made  by  the  sticks  while  they  are  yet  before  its  mind. 
Meanwhile  cftldren  of  three  or  four  years  work  at  plmting,  fonning  the  prettiest 
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figures  in  their  plays,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  vividly  before  their  spirit 
from  the  plays  in  which  they  previously  engaged.  Tho86  who  draw  pass  from 
the  simplest  to  more  complicated  forms  by  way  of  contradistinction.  Others 
are  employed  in  carving,  which  goes  hand  in  hand  with  drawing,  when  the  child, 
with  a  pin,  first  makes  the  same  figures  and  forms  on  square  ruled  paper.  The 
carved  flowers,  birds,  &c.,  are  preparatory  to  .plastic  formations,  in  which  the 
pin  is  exchanged  for  pencil  and  chisel.  Auxiliary  to  plastic  formations  is  the 
making  of  figures  by  so-called  cross-sticks,  of  fonns  and  figures  in  sticks  and 
peas,  and  the  art  of  coupling  and  pinching^  which  constructs  little  boats,  boxes, 
ships,  &c.,  from  square  pieces  of  paper.  Singing  enlivens  and  beautifies  many 
of  tiiese  plays,  and  conducts  the  child  into  the  world  of  harmony.  At  tiie  same 
time  it  is  brought  to  nature  and  its  life;  the  constant  dwelling  in  the  free  air 
gives  a  familiarity  with  the  life  of  nature.  The  child  learns  the  care  of  ani- 
mals, of  birds,  rabbits,  &c.,  which  are  given  to  its  charge,  and  understands  work 
in  the  garden  by  sowing  and  planting,  digging,  and  watering  a  little  bed  of  its 
own,  while  in  such  little  work  the  name,  form,  and  life  of  plants  and  animals  is 
told  him.  Physical  exercise  is  not  neglected.  The  various  plays  of  motion  are 
adapted  to  the  different  degrees  of  development  of  the  child«  In  the  "  caress- 
ing songs  of  mothers,"  such  plays,  which  aim  at  a  harmonious  development  of 
the  body  and  all  its  limbs,  are  arranged  in  an  ascending  scale,  and  in  part 
attached  to  imitations  of  motion  in  nature  and  life,  which,  in  their  execution, 
are  accompanied  by  suitable  little  songs. 

While  in  this  multiplicity  of  plays  the  choice  is  generally  left  to  the  child, 
his  liberty  is  conceded,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  infant  gardener  desires 
to  direct  his  attention  more  permanently  to  one  certain  play  the  child  becomes 
accustomed  to  endurance  and  self-control.  The  will  of  the  child  is  restrained 
and  forced  to  join  the  thonghts  and  aims  of  a  greater  number,  and  to  this  end  it , 
often  engages  in  one  play  with  several  children,  lays  out  one  figui^e,  so  that 
each  brings  in  a  particular  part,  &c. 

Finally,  this  infant  play  is  not  without  its  religious  consecration.  True,  the 
child  is  not  introduced  to  religion  by  committing  to  memory  unintelligible  Bible 
verses  or  hymns ;  but  when  the  child  on  Christmas  beholds  a  representation  of 
Christ  in  the  manger  it  connects  a  joyful  impression  with  the  appearance  of  the 
Saviour  of  humanity.  In  such  and  other  similar  ways  is  laid  in  their  tender  hearts 
a  deep  foundation  of  religious  sensibility.  The  infant  garden  should  not  uegloCt 
the  cultivation  of  a  consciousness  of  God  in  the  infant  heart ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
should  nurse  the  same.  By  taking  the  child  into  a  God-pervadeii  nature— to 
the  flowery  sea  of  spring,  the  terrible  magnificence  of  the  storm,  to  the  life  of 
the  rose,  and  the  insect  sporting  out  its  joyful  little  life — there  the  child  should 
feel  God  and  find  him  in  every  flower  and  every  star.  From  its  relations  to 
parents  it  should  realize  the  Father  of  all  the  children  in  heaven  and  earth,  and 
learn  to  love  him  and  to  keep  his  commandments  by  giving  honorrto  truth,  by 
doing  the  right,  loving  and  practicing  the  good.  The  child  should  lie  influenced 
to  express  his  feelings  toward  God,  to  excite  and  strengthen  them  by  praying 
before  him  and  with  him  in  holy  moments  of  life.  "  He  who  will  early  know 
the  Creator,"  says  FrObel,  "  must  practice  his  power  for  a  conscious  exercise  of 
the  good,  for  doing  good  is  the  bond  between  the  Creator  and  his  work,  and  the 
conscious  good  action  is  the  liviug  union  of  man  and  God,  the  final  point  and 
eternal  aim  of  all  education." 

While  the  principles  of  Frbbel's  system  were  not  approved  by  the  Prussian 
minister  of  education,  the  Duke  of  Meiningen  placed  the  castle  of  Marienthal'  at 
bis  disposal,  in  which,  to  his  death,  Frobel  instructed  teachers  of  infant  gardens. 
The  scholars  received  instruction  in  physiology,  psychology,  natural  history, 
(especially  botany,)  history  of  education,  the  arts  and  plays  for  children,  as 
drawing,  plaiting,  building,  cutting,  folding,  couplmg,  &c. 
'  FrObel  died  June  21, 1852,  but  not  his  work.    To  the  activitf  of  Midden* 
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dorff,  and  Bertha  de  Billow  after  him,  it  is  due  that  infant  gardens  flbariah  in 
the  north  and  south  of  Germany.  They  exist  in  Hamburg,  Altona,  GU>tha, 
Sondershausen,  Weimar,  Frankenhausen,  Erfurt,  Meiningen,  Eisenach,  Ohrdruff, 
Apolda,  Altenburg,  Liibeck,  Dresden,  Gt>rlit2,  Leipzig,  Berlin,  Stuttgart,  &c. 
In  Switzerland  they  have  been  revived  since  1859 ;  in  Belgium  they  were 
introduced  in  1857 ;  in  Holland  they  became  known  in  1858 ;  in  France  they 
gained  Marbeau — who  founded  the  crec^-— and  Madame  Mallet ;  in  Spain, 
(Bilbao,)  England,  (London,  Manchester,  Dublin,)  North  America,  (New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,)  and  Russia,  especially  Finland,  great  interest  is 
shown  in  the  infant  gardens.  The  "  Manuel  Pratique  des  Jardins  d*EHfants 
de  Frederic  Froebel,  k  I'usage  des  institutrices  et  des  meres  de  famille,  compose 
sur  des  documents  allemands,  par  J.  F.  Jacobs,  avec  une  introduction  de  Madame 
la  Baronne  de  Marenholtz,  (Bruxelles,  18t59,")  gives  a  complete  insight  into 
the  infant  garden ;  the  **  Erziehung  der  Gegenwart,"  a  pedagogic  periodical^  by 
Carl  Schmidt,  as  well  as  the  "  Education  Nouvelle/'  of  Lausanne  by  Baouy, 
are  devoted,  since  1861,  to  the  diffusion  of  FrObel's  system. 

Michelet  also  recognized  that  the  principles  of  Frobel  are  those  upon  which 
education  must  progress,  when  he  says  in  his  work,  "  La  Femme :"  "  By  a 
clear  spiritual  eye  and  his  grand  simplicity  FrObel  has  found  what  the  wise  have 
hitherto  sought  in  vain  :  the  secret  of  education.  Frobel's  doctrine  is  the  edu- 
cational truth  of  the  age.  His  system  is  neither  exterior  nor  prescribed  nor 
arbitrary ;  it  is  drawn  from  the  child  itself;  the  child  begins  the  history  and 
creative  action  of  humanity  anew." 

In  Frobel's  infant  garden  are  the  ideas  of  present  and  future  education  in  a 
circumscribed  sphere ;  for  the  first  time  the  material  of  education  is  arranged  in 
an  organic  manner,  so  that  the  future  has  only  to  add  to  FrobePs  means  of 
employment,  which  especially  have  regard  to  mathematics,  mechanics,  and  draw- 
ing, the  experimental  physic,  chemistry,  and  physiology— of  course  in  accord 
with  the  pupil's  degree  of  development — ^and  that  the  popular  school  (and  this 
is  the  great  task  of  the  future)  should  intimately  connect  itself  in  an  organic 
relation  to  the  infant  garden.  From  the  time  in  which  this  is  done  a  new  era 
in  the  development  of  popular  schools  will  begin — a  truly  national  education. 

The  main  principles  of  infant  culture,  as  inculcated  by  Frobel  and  set  forth 
by  his  admirers,  are  not  new  to  thoughtful  educators ;  and  similar  methods  and 
means,  not  so  completely  systematized  or  so  early  applied,  have  been  tried  m 
this  country,  but  not  always  with  due  caution  or  with  proper  understanding  of 
the  infant  nature.  These  views  have  already  greatly  modified  the  exercises  and 
methods  of  our  primary  schools ;  but  there  is  still  room  for  a  lower  or  earlier 
grade  of  schools,  and  for  places,  methods  and  material  aids  of  instruction  similar 
to  those  of  the  Kindergarten.  Mrs.  Horace  Mann  and  Miss  E.  P.  Peabody,  in  their 
treatise  on  the  subject  (Boston,  1863)  entitled  "  Moral  Culture  of  Infancy  and 
Kindergarten  Guide,*'  and  recent  letters  of  Miss  Peabody,  published  in  the 
'*  Herald  of  Health,"  have  already  inaugurated  some  movements  in  this  direction. 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Until  quite  recently  the  public  elementary  schools  of  Berlin  did  not  compare 
favorably  with  schools  of  the  same  grade  in  other  large  towns.  The  attendance 
was  smaller  and  was  confined  to  the  poorer  families,  and  private  schools  of  dif- 
ferent grades  abounded.  In  1827  a  thorough  reform  was  made,  and  since  then 
no  better  specimen  of  school  organization,  management,  and  instruction  could 
be  found  in  the  kingdom.  Of  these  schools  such  full  accounts  have  been  pub- 
lished and  widely  circulated  in  the  reports  of  Stowe,  Bache,  Mann,  Key,  and 
others,  and  as  a  complete  survey  of  the  growth  and  condition  of  the  system  will 
be  included  in  a  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  on  national  education  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  that  notice  will  be  taken  of  only  two  features  of  the 
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eystem,  viz :  the  compulsory  school  attendance  of  children  between  the  ages  of 
6  and  14,  and  the  systematic  training  and  continnoos  improvement  of  teachers 
in  their  professional  work.  The  first  of  these  featnres  we  shall  present  in  the 
language  of  an  English  observer,  of  the  highest  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  an 
educator.  Professor  Mark  Patterson,  B.  D.,  rector  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford, 
in  a  report  as  special  commissioner  to  a  parliamentary  commission  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  popular  education  in  England,  and  which  submitted  a 
report  to  Parliament,  in  1861,  in  six  large  volumes. 

COMPULSORY  SCHOOL   ATTBNDANCB. 

Compulsory  school  attendence  is  the  corner-stone  of  the  system  of  primary 
education  throughout  Germany;  it  is  all  but  universal,  though  the  mode  of 
enforcing  it  may  be  variable.  In  every  state  of  Germany,  with  the  exception, 
I  believe,  of  Hamburg  and  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  all  the  children  of  both  sexes 
between  certain  ages  are  required  to  be  at  school.  In  this  legislation  we  must 
distinguish  two  degrees,  which  are  often  confounded  btit  are  really  widely 
apart :  1.  Where  the  law  requires  that  the  education  of  the  children  shall  be 
properly  cared  for  but  leaves  the  parents  the  choice  of  the  method ;  th^y  may 
send. them  to  what  school  they  please  or  may  employ  a  private  teacher  at  home. 
This  was  the  law  in  Prussia  until  1857,  and  is  still  so  in  many  states. 
2.  Where  the  parents  are  restrained  from  sending  their  children  to  any  other 
school  than  that  for  which  they  are  registered.  The  first  regulation  is  viewed 
as  a  necessary  protection  for  the  child's  interests  ;  the  second  is  a  measure  of 
police  for  facilitating  the  control  of  the  school  attendance.  The  first  is  often 
called,  colloquially,  schulzwang,  but  that  term,  in  its  legal  and  correct  sense,  is 
usefl  to  denote  the  second  only.  In  this,  its  proper  sense,  schulzwang  is  the 
law  of  Saxony,  Wurtemberg,  Bavaria,  Baden,  and  some  other  states.  In  1857 
it  was  introduced  into  Prussia,  and  in  the  spirit  of  that  period  the  power  of 
granting  dispensations  was  vested  in  the  landrath.  It  is  complained  of,  among 
other  things,  for  the  invidious  distinction  created  in  administering  it  between 
poor  and  rich,  no  attempts  being  made  to  enforce  it  in  the  case  of  the  latter. 
Where  a  dispensation  is  obtained  from  attending  the  district  school,  parents 
must  state  the  motives  of  the  application,  and  the  school  to  which  they  propose 
to  remove  the  child,  and  in  some  cases  continue  to  pay  the  school  fees  or  a  part 
of  them.  The  usage  of  the  several  countries  varies  but  little  as  to  school  age. 
The  Prussian  code  fixed  the  completion  of  the  child's  fifth  year  as  the  period 
when  its  attendance  should  begin,  and  in  the  Saxon  province  it  is  customary  to 
go  at  that  age.  In  other  provinces  attendance  is  not  compelled  till  the  end  of 
the  sixth,  though  allowed  at  the  end  of  the  fifth — a  distinction  which  is  marked 
by  the  words  schulpflichtig  and  schulf ahig.  Generally,  I  believe,  no  use  is 
made  of  the  permission,  as  the  schools  are  mostly  already  overfilled.  The 
masters  are  not  favorable  to  children  beginning  to  learn  too  young,  and  experi- 
ence and  physiology  condemn  it.  The  new  Wtirtemberg  law  of  November  6, 
1858,  has  removed  its  term  from  aet.  6  to  aet,  7,  and  the  new  Saxon  law  from 
aet,  5  to  aet.  6,  and  it  might  not  be  impossible  that  the  practice  of  Hamburg, 
where  the  children  begin  at  aet.  8,  would  be  more  generally  followed  were  it  not 
that  there  is  another  tendency,  viz.,  the  claims  of  Tabor,  making  itself  felt  and 
pushing  in  the  opposite  direction,  to  get  the  school  age  to  begin  earlier  in  order 
that  it  may  end  the  sooner. 
«»  The  duration  of  the  period  of  school  attendance  is  in  most  countries  eight 
years ;  in  some  parts  of  Prussia  usage  extends  it  to  nine ;  in  the  new  Saxe- 
Cobnrg  law  of  June  15,  1858,  it  is  reduced  to  less  than  seven  years.  It  is  much 
less  by  law  than  by  the  manners  of  the  people  that  school  time  is  universally 
terminated  by  confirmation,  (einsegnung,)  a  rite  which,  with  its  accompanying 
first  communion,  obtains  in  the  Lutheran  population  the  same  social  importance. 
as  in  the  Roman  Catholic. 
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It  is  not  enough  to  bring  the  children  to  ecfaool  or  to  enter  their  names  in  the 
school  register,  unless  their  regular  attendance  is  also  secured.  This  point  is 
accordingly  guarded  in  the  German  system  with  as  much  vigilance  as  the 
former.  To  take  a  single  province  of  Prussia,  Silesia,  e.  g.,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
pastor  and  the  schoolmaster  to  use  all  their  moral  influence  with  the  parents  to 
make  the  children  come  punctually  and  regularly.  But  this  moral  persaasion 
can  be  enforced,  if  need  be,  by  an  appeal  to  the  police.  The  police  office  of 
the  place  makes  out  the  list  of  the  children  aa  they  arrive  At  the  school  age. 
This  list  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  school  board,  which,  from  that  moment* 
becomes  responsible  for  the  attendance  of  all  whose  names  are  inscribed  in  that 
register.  The  master  keeps  the  book  of  absences,  marking  them  as  *'  excused  " 
or  "  inexcused,''  and  it  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the  school  board,  in  its  periodical 
meetings,  to  watch  this  book.  The  board,  through  the  inspector  or  some  other 
of  its  members,  admonishes  the  parent  or  guardian.  If  the  offence  be  repeHted 
they  send  in  the  offender's  name  to  the  police  office  and  he  is  mulcted  in  a 
small  fine  for  each  day  of  the  child's  absence.  In  case  of  non-payment  he  is 
sent  to  jail  for  a  period  corresponding  to  the  amount  of  the  fine.  In  some  towns 
a  messenger  is  attached  to  the  school  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  hour  the  majster 
marks  off  the  absent  names  and  despatches  the  messenger  around  to  the  houses 
to  inquire  the  cause  of  absence,  which  is  duly  entered  in  the  book.  In  Berlin 
the  control  of  attendance  is  undertaken  by  the  school  delegacy,  which  employs 
as  its  organ  for  this  pupose  bodies  called  by  the  name  schulcommission.  Former 
arrangements  for  securing  attendance  having  been  found  insufficient  this  new 
system  was  organized  in  1845.  Berlin  was  divided  for  this  purpose  Into  35 
districts ;  or  rather,  the  division  already  existing  for  the  purpose  of  the  poor's 
commission  was  adopted.  In  each  of  these  districts  a  schulcommission  was 
appointed.  This  body  consists  of  a  chairman,  vice-chairman,  and  a  number  of 
members,  varying,  with  the  population  of  their  district,  from  6  to  10.  The 
members  are  elected  for  three  years  by  the  common  council  and  confirmed  by 
the  magistrat.  It  is  usual  to  ask  the  lay  members  of  the  school  boards  to 
serve  as  members  of  the  school  commission  of  the  district  in  which  their  school 
is  situated.  As  the  office  is  an  unpaid  one,  and  the  duty  thankless,  the  city 
has  great  difficulty  in  getting  any  one  to  serve.  The  commission  meets  once  a 
month,  on  a  fixed  day,  three  members  forming  a  quoiTim.  Its  proceedings  are 
minuted,  and  the  minutes  may  be  called  for  by  the  school  delegacy.  It  has  but 
one  business,  that  of  controlling  the  school  lists  and  school  attendance.  For 
this  purpose  it  employs  as  its  organ  the  royal  police  in  the  same  way  as  the 
school  board  in  a  country  town  employs  the  town  police.  The  police  commissary 
of  the  district — bezirk — sends  in  to  the  commission  the  list  of  the  schulpflichtig 
children.  The  members  of  the  commission  are  expected  individually  to  visit 
the  parents  to  urge  upon  them  the  moral  obligation  of  seei^  that  their  children 
attend  regularly.  Only  when  this  private  influence  is  ineffectual  an  official 
admonition  is  given  to  the  parent  or  guardian.  If  within  a  month  from  this 
monition  a  second  "inexcused"  absence  occurs,  a  written  notice  issues  from 
the  commission,  i*eminding  the  defaulting  party  that  be  makes  himself  liable  to 
a  penalty.  This  notice  is  registered.  If  a  third  "  inexcused  "  absence  occurs 
within  a  month  the  commission  sends  notice  to  the  school  delegacy,  adding  from 
the  record  a  copy  of  the  previous  notice.  This  notice  is  handed  to  another  com- 
mittee of  the  school  delegacy,  which  is  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the 
fines.  This  committee  inqufres  into  the  case,  assesses  the  fi^ie,  and  orders  pay- 
ment within  eight  days.  It  is  open  to  the  condemned  party  to  appeal  during 
these  eight  days  to  the  magistrat.  The  sentence  of  the  magistrat  is  final.  The 
fine  may  be  levied  by  execution.  If  there  are  no  effects  the  offender  is  pun- 
ished by  imprisonlbent. 
These  measures  were  at  first  attended  by  a  steady  diminution  of  the  iiregu- 
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laritiee  they  were  intended  to  Bubdue.    To  compare,  e.  ^.|  the  year  1850  with 
1847— omitting  the  exceptional  years  1848-'49 — 

1850.  1847. 

Namber  of  fines,  302.  Number  of  fines,  t540. 

Amount  of  fines,  100  thalers  5  grains.  Amount  of  fines,  245  thalers  2  grains. 

Amount  paid,  57  thalers  20  grains.  Amount  paid,  71  thalers  10  grains. 

Since  1850  a  turn  has  taken  place  in  an  opposite  direction.  Factory  labor 
and  pauperism  are  both  gaining  ground,  and  irregularity  in  the  attendance  at 
the  common  schools  is  on  the  increase.  In  1856  the  number  of  children 
employed  in  factories,  and  therefore  withdrawn  altogether  from  the  common 
schools,  showed,  as  compared  with  1855,  an  increase  of  411.  The  number  of 
convictions  for  inexcused  absence  had  grown  out  of  all  proportion  with  the 
increase  of  population,  viz.,  firom  950,  in  1855,  to  1,780  in  1856.  In  the  absence 
of  more  specific  returns,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  speculate  on  the  causes  of  this 
falling  off  in  the  attendance.  It  may  be  said,  in  general,  that  there  is  more  of 
that  pauperism  and  demoralization  generally  supposed  to  be  inevitable  in  great 
cities  in  Berlin  than  in  any  other  town  I  visited  in  Germany,  and  that  most  of 
those  with  whom  I  spoke  on  the  subject  agreed  that  it  was  not  the  claims •  of 
labor  but  the  sunken  condition  of  the  parents  which  interfered  with  the  school 
attendance. 

Compulsory  attendance  must  be  discriminated  from  the  government  organi- 
zation of  inspection,  superintendence,  management,  and  legislation.  It  is  this 
bureaucratic  organization  of  the  school  system  by  which  the  school  is  almost 
wholly  removed  from  the  sympathies  of  the  population  whose  children  must 
attend  it.  The  compulsory  attendance  by  itself  is  now  so  entirely  adopted  into 
their  habits  that  it  has  quite  lost  its  involuntary  character.  It  ia  as  much  a 
matter  of  course  that  the  children  of  the  peasant,  the  farmer,  the  artisan,  and  the 
laborer  should  take  their  daily  road  to  school  as  that  those  of  the  tradesman, 
the  merchant,  the  banker,  or  the  judge  should.  This  is  a  consequence  of  the 
universal  prevalence  of  day  schools.  In  attending  the  day  school  the  child  is 
but  doing  what  all  the  children  in  the  place,  rich  as  well  as  poor,  are  doing. 
Boarding  schools  have  been  hitherto  little  known ;  they  are  said  to  be  now  on 
the  increase,  as  well  as  home  education  by  private  tutor's.  If  this  be  the  case, 
it  will  undoubtedly  embarrass  the  enforcement  of  school  attendance  by  destroy- 
ing its  universality  and  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  burden  laid  by  the  rich 
upon  the  poor,  not  to  speak  of  other  ill  effects,  the  fostering  a  spirit  of  class 
exclusiveness,  and'  endangering  the  preservation  of  that  air  of  courtesy  and  good 
breeding  now  so  generally  diffused  through  the  poorer  classes.  This  habit  of 
universal  attendance  at  the  day  school  is  one  of  the  most  precious  traditions  of 
German  family  life.  There  is,  I  believe,  a  general  impression  in  this  country 
that  compulsory  attendance  is  a  creation  of  the  modern  despotic  system,  dicta- 
ted by  philosophical  sovereigns,  on  the  ground  of  some  abstract  tJieory  of  the 
right  of  the  state  over  the  child.  M.  Cousin  has  given  currency  to  this  notion 
by  his  comparison  of  the  schulpflichtigkeit  of  the  child  with  the  dienBtphflich- 
tigkeit  of  the  youth.  But  the  existing  Prussian  military  system  dates  only  from 
1814,  and,  whatever  its  merits  may  be,  is  entirely  a  creation  of  central  authority. 
The  compulsory  school  attendance  dates  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  reforma- 
tion, and  was  a  recognized  religious  duty  long  before  it  became  a  law  of  the  state. 
From  the  time  of  Luther's  address  to  the  muuicip^  corporations  of  Germany, 
1524,  this  has  been  so  recognized,  whether  it  was  enforced  by  enactment  or  not. 
It  was  the  distinction  of  the  Protestant  child  that  it  should  be  taught  to  under- 
stand the  doctrines  and  practice  the  duties  of  its  religion ;  it  was  the  business 
of  the  church  to  see  that  all  its  youth  did  so.  If  the  consistorial  edicts  which 
were  issued  to  this  effect  (c.  g,,  that  for  the  mark  of  Brandenburg,  1573,)  were 
iesaed  in  the  name  of  the  prince  they  were  not  the  less  church  ordinances. 
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When,  in  the  beginnins  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Frederich  Wilhelm  began  to 
issue  royal  ordinances  for  the  regulation  and  improvement  of  elementary  schoold, 
we  find  these  ordinances  assuming,  not  enacting  de  novo,  universal  school 
attendance  of  all  unconfirmied  persons.  The  usage,  as  part  of  the  duty  of  a 
Christian  parent,  had  even  survived  the  ruin  of  the  thirty  years'  war.  In 
WUrtemburg  it  has  existed  by  legal  enactment  ever  since  the  year  following  the 
peace  of  WestphtJia,  (1649.)  The  edict  of  1716,  which  is  popularly  regarded 
as  the  source  of  the  Prussian  compulsory  system,  does  really  nothing  more  than 
give  the  sanction  of  a  royal  ordinance  to  an  existing  practice.  (This  edict  is 
printed  in  full  in  Beckeldorf,  Jahrbiicher,  ii.  39,  &c.)  The  Allgemeinesland- 
schulreglement  of  1763,  for  the  first  time  exactly  defines  the  age,  viz.,  from  5 
to  14 ;  but  this  was  only  defining  an  obligation  universally  admitted  as  one  of 
the  first  duties  of  the  citizen  and  the  member  of  the  church.  If  there  was  any 
novelty  in  the  ordinances  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  in  adding  writing  and 
arithmetic  to  the  religious  instruction  given  in  the  village  schools.  Compul- 
sory education  in  Protestant  Germany  never  had  to  contend  with  an  adverse 
public  opinion,  not  because  the  spirit  of  personal  liberty  is  wanting,  but  because, 
since  Protestantism  began,  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  it  was  not  thought  a 
part  of  parental  duty  to  have  the  children  properly  instructed.  In  Saxony  every 
day  a  child  is  absent  without  excuse  is  marked,  and  these  missed  days  must  be 
made  good  in  the  total  school  attendance  of  eight  years,  before  he  can  be  con- 
firmed and  dismissed  from  school. 

CHILDRBN  EMPLOYED  IN   FACTORIES. 

No  child  under  12  years  of  age  can  be  employed  in  any  factory  labor ;  and 
no  yoang  person  under  16-  can  be  employed  without  a  certificate  of  having  reg- 
ularly attended  school  for  at  least  three  years,  or  a  certificate  stating  that  the 
bearer  can  read  and  write.  This  regulation  does  not  apply  where  the  mill- 
owner  supports  a  school  at  his  own  expense,  which  the  children  in  bis  employ 
attend  at  such  hours  as  the  school  councillor  shall  sanction.  The  maximum 
number  of  hoars  for  children  under  14  is  now  reduced  from  10  hours  to  6,  and 
their  employment  between  the  hours  of  8  p.  m.  and  5.30  a.  m.  prohibited.  They 
must  attend  school  for  at  least  three  hours  daily.  Every  child  has  its  labor 
book.  These  books  are  supplied  gratis,  in  blank,  to  the  parents  or  guardiana 
of  the  children.  The  provisions  of  the  factory  laws  are  printed  in  the  beginning, 
and  they  contain — 

1.  Name,  age,  and  religion  of  the  child. 

2.  Name,  calling,  and  residence  of  the  parent  or  gnardian. 

3.  Copy  of  the  certificate  of  school  attendance,  (if  any.) 

4.  A  column  for  date  of  entering  present  employment. 

5.  A  column  for  date  of  quitting  the  mill. 

6.  A  column  for  school  attendance. 

7.  A  column  for  inspector's  visas. 

The  mill-owner  has  to  take  charge  of  these  books  for  each  child  in  his  employ, 
to  produce  them  to  the  inspectors  or  the  commissary  of  police  whenever  called 
for,  and  to  return  them  to  the  children  on  quitting  his  employment.  Special 
inspectors  of  factories  are  appointed  only  here  and  there,  thoagh  they  can  be 
sent  to  any  factory.  Whether  or  not  any  factory  be  under  the  supervision  of 
a  special  inspector,  the  ordinary  inspectors,  local  and  departmental,  are  required 
to  visit  its  school,  if  any,  at  they  do  the  ordinary  schools.  A  manufacturer  may 
be  fined  for  employing  persons  under  16,  without  conforming  to  the  prescrip- 
tions of  this  law.  A  repetition  of  the  oflPence  three  times  in  five  years  renders 
him  liable  to  have  the  permission  to  employ  children's  labor  withdrawn.  He  must 
send  in  the  names  of  all  persons  imder  16  years  of  age  in  his  employ  twice  a 
year  to  the  public  office. 
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SUNDAY  SECULAR  INSTRUCTION. — FURTHER-IMPROVEMENT   INSTITUTES. 

In  Berlin  and  other  large  cities,  independent  of  the  regular  school  organiza- 
tion, there  are  two  classes  of  organizations — Ist,  for  apprentices  and  other  young 
persons  who  have  learnt  imperfectly  what  has  heen  taught  in  school ;  2d,  those 
who  wish  to  carry  their  education  further.  For  the  first  class  are  designed  the 
Sunday  schools,  which  are  held  in  the  school-rooms  of  various  city  schools, 
between  the  hours  of  2  and  5  p.  m.,  for  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic.  Every  apprentice,  at  the  time  of  his  being  apprenticed,  is  examined 
by  the  guild  of  the  trade  to  which  he  is  destined,  and  if  found  deficient  he  must 
attend  the  Sunday-afternoon  school  till  he  is  able  to  do  so.  For  the  second  class 
there  are  "  further-improvement "  institutes,  held  on  Sunday,  or  evenings  in  the 
week,  and  are  taught  by  masters  in  elementary  or  real-schools,  who  receive  a 
small  fee  from  each  pupil,  which  is  augmented  by  a  grant  from  the  municipality. 
In  these  schools,  of  which  there  are  three  in  Berlin,  2,398  pupils  attended 
in  1859.  Of  these,  six  were  master- workmen,  1,155  journeymen,  722  appren- 
tices, 198  mechanics,  132  merchants'  and  tradesmen's  clerks,  32  school-masters 
who  wished  to  extend  their  knowledge  of  drawing.  The  ages  ranged  from  14 
to  40  years.  The  cost  to  the  city  was  4,000  thalers.  In  these  schools  drawing 
is  assiduously  cultivated  by  all  enterprising  mechanics. 

THE  TEACHERS  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Berlin  enjoys  the  advantage  of  being  the  chief  educational  centre  not  only  of 
Prussia  but  of  Germany,  and  would  naturally  draw  the  ^lite  of  the  profession 
to  its  schools.  But,  not  relying  on  this  advantage,  for  each  grade  of  schools 
and  every  branch  of  study,  from  the  infant  garden,  and  even  the  nursery,  to  the 
professorships  in  the  university,  seminaries  for  training  young  candidates  in  the 
art  of  teaching  and  managing  classes  and  schools  are  established.  After  giving 
these  opportunities  of  acquiring  the  necessary  knowledge  and  practice,  the 
state  prohibits  any  one  found  unqualified  to  teach  either  a  public  or  a  private 
school,  and  to  test  his  fitness  a  commission  of  experts  is  provided  to  conduct 
the  examination. 

1.  The  ieac/iers*  seminarks  or  normal  schools.* — Of  these  there  are  (1865) 
64,  under  the  care  of  the  provincial  school  board.  In  all  the  pupils  are  required 
to  live  in  the  premises,  except  in  Berlin,  where  the  pupils  may  reside  ^ith  their 
parents.  The  discipline  is  strict,  the  fare  simple,  and  work  hard.  The  pupils 
wait  on  themselves,  take  care  of  their  rooms,  and  must  not  indulge  in  even  the 
national  habits  of  beer-drinking  and  smoking.  The  course  occupies  three  years, 
much  of  the  third  year  being  given  to  the  practicing  school,  which  is  the  point 
around  which  the  whole  of  the  instruction  centres.  These  schools  are  not  model 
schools,  except  under  exceptional  circumstances.  An  ordinary  school  of  the 
town  is  preferred.  The  pupil-teacher  first  draws,  then  writes  down,  his  observa- 
tions, and,  before  giving  a  lesson,  must  prepare  a  sketch  of  his  plan ;  and  a 
trial  lesson  forms  part  of  his  final  examination.  In  some  of  the  seminaries  the 
young  teacher  remains  as  an  assistant  in  the  practicing  or  other  school  of  the 
town  for  a  year. 

2.  Training  preparatory  to  the  seminary, — In  Berlin,  as  well  as  in  other  parts 
of  Prussia,  there  are  not  only  preparatory  schools  for  the  seminaries,  but  experi- 
enced teachers  who  take  private  pupils  to  train ;  an  A  young  teachers  are  encour- 
aged to  seek  the  society  of  educated  men.  There  is  also  a  six-months'  course 
to  help  young  teachers  in  a  review  of  the  subjects  on  which  additional  examin- 
ations are  to  be  held. 

3.  Examination  for  the  office  of  teacher.— There  are  two  examinations  of 


*  An  account  of  these  seminaries  in  detail  is  given  in  the  American  Journal  of  Education. 
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candidates.  1.  The  first  takes  place  oa  the  completion  of  the  coarse,  and  u 
cotidncted  with  great  ceremony  by  the  director  and  profesBors  of  the  Beminary, 
each  examining  in  his  own  subject,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  government 
commissioner,  who  is  the  school  councillor  of  the  province.  Certificates  are 
given  for  three  degrees  of  merit:  No.  1,  "very  well  qualified;"  No.  8,  "well 
qualified ;"  No.  3,  "  sufficiently  qualified."  2.  The  second  examination  takea 
place  at  the  expiration  of  three  years  after  the  first,  and  up  to  that  time  he  has 
been  permitted  to  act  only  as  assistant.  He  must  present  himself,  without  wait* 
ing  for  notice,  at  the  time  appointed,  at  the  seminary  of  his  graduation.  With 
the  record  of  the  first  examinaition  before  them,  the  examination  tarns  mainlj 
upon  professional  skill,  and  is  conducted  by  the  departmental  school  councillnr, 
with  the  aid  of  the « director.  It  is  more  a  review  of  conduct  than  a  teat  of 
attainment.  He  is  allowed  four  hours  to  write  an  essay  on  some  point  of  school 
management.  Part  of  his  work  is  written  and  part  oi^.  If  this  examination 
is  satisfactory,  he  receives  a  certificate  of  qualification  for  a  full-class  town  ele- 
mentary school ;  if  the  result  is  only  good,  the  certificate  limits  hia  chance  to 
a  village  school. 

Local  committees  may  claim  a  competitive  examination  where  there  are  seve- 
ral candidates  for  a  vacant  mastership ;  and  in  Berlin  the  school  authorities  can 
narrow  down  the  competitions  by  designating  the  persons  to  be  examined ;  bat 
the  examination  takes  place  before  a  permanent  board,  of  which  the  provincial 
officer  is  president. 

4.  The  progressive  improvement  of  teachers. — After  obtaining  a  mastership  of 
a  school  the  young  teacher  must  extend  his  professional  knowledge  by  taking 
part  in  one  or  more  of  the  five  conferences  which  are  held  in  every  province, 
VIZ :  of  all  the  teachers  of  a  parisk,  which  are  held  only  in  the  winter  months ; 
of  a  district,  which  are  held  only  in  the  summer ;  of  a  circle,  which  are  held 
twice  in  the  year,  in  an  alternate  month  with  the  district  conferences ;  of  the 
department,  which  are  held  once  a  year ;  of  the  seminary,  which  all  who  live 
within  a  certain  number  of  miles  of  the  seminary  must  attend,  whose  schools  it 
<s  the  duty  of  the  director  of  the  seminary  to  inspect.  These  conferences  dis- 
cuss professional  questions,  and  keep  up  a  professional  attachment.  Besides 
these  frequent  conferences  there  are  book  societies,  of  which  each  teacher  is 
required  to  be  a  member  and  pay  a  small  fee  for  s^me  school  journal  and  other 
educational  literature.  There  is  also,  occasionally,  «  brief  course  for  review  of 
professional  subjects,  at  the  seminary  of  the  department,  when  the  occupation 
of  the  teaching  itself  will  admit. 

Nearly  every  teacher  in  all  the  elementary  schools  of  Prussia  has  been  thus 
trained  and  examined,  and  also  required  to  continue  his  professional  improve- 
ment. 

MATTERS   TAUGHT  IN   ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  contest  \which  found  a  settlement  in  Prussia  in  the  "  Regulations  of  Octo- 
ber, 1854,"  did  not  practically  affect  the  elementary  schools  of  Berlin  as  much 
as  the  village  'and  rural  schools,  inasmuch  as  many  subjects  and  methods  which 
these  regulations  were  intended  to  exclude  from  the  schools  are  more  scientifi- 
cally and  thoroughly  treated  in  the  eecondaiy  and  special  institutions.  Still, 
the  repression  felt  in  the  public  elementary  schools  has  helped  to  increase  the  num- 
ber and  popularity  of  private  schools,  which  still  aim  to  impart  a  "  knowledge 
of  common  things  "  and  to  develop  the  powers  of  thought  by  the  formal  exer- 
cise of  them.  The  matters  now  taught  in  the  one-class  (ungraded)  village 
school  in  the  26  hours  in  the  week  are,  religion,  occupying  6  hours :  reading 
and  writing,  1 2  hours ;  ciphering,  5  hours ;  singing,  3  hours.  In  the  upper 
division  one  hour  a  week,  taken  from  writing,  is  devoted  to  drawing;  and 
explanation  of  natural  phenomena  is  given  in  connection  with  the  reading  les- 
son.   The  great  objects  now  are  limitation  of  the  subjects  taught  and  mor^  tbo- 
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Tongbnees  in  the  handling  of  the  same.  Mastery  over  the  instrnments  of  future 
cnltivation — -the  mother  tongue,  the  organs  of  speech  and  song,  the  relations  of 
numbers,  the  pen  and  the  pencil — is  aimed  at  and  accomplished. 

But  the  first  and  staple  matter  of  elementary  instruction  is  religion.  The 
primary  school  of  Germany  in  its  origin  was  Protestant,  and  its  main  work  was 
to  impart  to  the  poor  the  ability  to  read  the  Scriptures  and  repeat  the  catechism, 
and  was  originally  under  the  supervision  of  the  pastor  or  subordinate  church 
officer.  The  first  general  SQhool  regulation  of  1763,  drawn  up  by  Hecker  and 
issued  by  Frederick  II,  enforces  the  older  practice,  where  it  directs  that  **  the 
people  shall  be  religiously  taught  in  reading,  praying,  chanting,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  catechism,  and  Biblic^  history."  In  1794,  when  '*  the  public  school" 
was  declared  *'to  be  an  institution  of  the  state,"  it- continued  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  clergy ;  when  Prussia  aggregated  to  itself  large  masses  of 
Catholic  subjects  in  Silesfa,  Posen,  and  Westphalia,  the  Catholic  schools  were 
continued  under  the  supervision  of  the  Catholic  clergy ;  and  it  was  to  meet  the 
difficulty  of  religious  instruction  in  schools  composed  of  the  children  of  different 
religious  confessions,  that  the  code  of  1794,  provided  that  "  admittance  to  a 
public  school  shall  not  be  refused  to  any  one  on  the  ground  of  diversity  of  reli- 
gious confession,"  and  that  children  should  not  be  compelled  to  attend  the 
religious  instruction  which  their  parents  did  not  accept.  In  1801  the  school 
regulation  for  the  province  of  Silesia  provides  that,  while  "  all  the  children  must 
attend  the  common  prayer  or  hymn,"  the  books  must^  not  contain  anything 
offensive  to  the  religious  convictions  of  parents ;  and  that  while  the  teacher,  on 
certain  hours  in  the  week,  is  giving  distinctive  religious  instruction  to  children 
of  his  own  faith,  the  children  of  the  other  side  can  absent  themselves  to  attend 
on  the  religious  teachings  of  their  own  pastor.  After  much  discussion  and  many 
plans,  it  was  ordained  in  the  constitution  of  1851,  '*  that  religious  instruction  in 
the  peoples'  schools  is  under  the  conduct  of  the  respective  religious  bodies." 
By  various  provincial  regulations,  and  by  the  ministerial  **  regulation**  of 
October,  1854,  it  is  proclaimed  that  "  the  life  of  the  people  is  to  be  remoulded 
and  built  up  on  the  foundation  of  Christianity,"  and  to  effect  this  a  course  of  reli- 

fious  instruction  is  prescribed  with  adaptation  to  different  religious  confessions, 
lie  substance  of  this  famous  regulation  seems  to  be :  1.  The  school  is  opened 
and  closed  every  day  with  prayer,  which  consists  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  the 
morning  and  evening  benediction,  and  sometimes  the  prayer  for  the  church 
nniversal.  2.  The  historical  contents  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  in  chrono- 
logical order.  3.  The  Bible  is  never  to  be  used  as  a  textbook  for  teachers'  read- 
ing, although  selections  are  read  by  the  older  pupils  in  a  religious  course.  3.  The 
Bmaller  catechism  of  Luther,  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  creed,  the  Ten  Commandments, 
and  the  words  of  institution  in  the  sacrament  are  to  be  committed  to  memory. 
4.  A  certain  number  of  hymns  (30  out  of  a  list  of  80]  are  to  be  committed. 

MODE   OP   SUPPORTING   SCHOOLS. 

It  is  not  at  the  option  of  a  commune  whether  it  shall  have  and  maintain  a 
school  or  not,  or  what  number  of  masters  it  shall  have  in  its  school.  Every 
commune  is  obliged  by  law  to  find  school-room  and  teaching  for  all  the  children 
who  belong  to  it,  as  every  parent,  on  the  other  hand,  is  bound  to  send  his  child 
to  some  school,  public  or  private.  Each  department  fixes  the  minimum  of  sal- 
aryt  which  varies  with  the  population,  cost  of  living,  and  years  of  service.  The 
schools  are  not  free  or  gratuitous,  and  their  support  is  derived*  1st,  from  the 
revenue  of  any  charitable  bequests,  fines  for  non-attendance,  collections  in  church, 
and  donations ;  2d,  the  schopl  fees  (schulgeld)  paid  by  the  children ;  3d,  a 
local  rate ;  4th,  the  general  taxation  of  the  country.  Each  commune  must  pro- 
vide a  house  for  the  school  and  teacher,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  land,  and  fixes 
its  own  rating  or  tuition-book— on  the  principle  of  the  ability  of  the  parents  to 
pay  the  fees,  which  are  collected  by  the  local  school  authority.    As  this  fee  is 
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always  small,  so  that  its  collection  may  be  nniversal,  for  sake  of  its  reminder  of 
the  school  obligation,  the  code  of  1794  makes  it  obligatory  on  the  collective 
householders  of  any  commune  to  impose  a  tax,  payable  in  money  or  kind,  which 
must  be  equitably  assessed  on  the  householders  in  the  proportion  of  their  prop- 
erty. The  communes  generally  rate  on  the  principle  of  the  State  tax,  CEdled 
classcnsteuer.  When  a  commune  pleads  poverty  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the 
tandratk  to  scrutinize  the  budget,  to  see  that  the  claimo  of  the  school,  which  are 
regarded  as  paramoant,  are  not  postponed  for  any  other  interest.  If  the  claim 
i^  considered  valid  the  deficiency  is  made  up  by  a  grant  out  of  the  State  fund. 
In  1857  the  whole  amount  contributed  by  the  government  out  of  general  tax- 
ation to  the  annual  salary  of  elementary. masters  was  only  35,000  tbalers.  The 
amount  paid  by  the  conimunes,  in  addition  to  home,  garden,  and  fuel,  was 
117,934  tbalers ;  and  the  amount  realized  out  of  endowment  was  11,908  thalcra. 

STATISTICS   AND   RESULTS   OF   ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

From  the  statistical  tables  of  the  elementary  schools,  pupils  and  teachers,  to 
be  found  elsewhere,  (pages  10  to  14.)  it  appears  that  out  of  a  total  population  of 
18,475,550  in  1861,  the  number  of  children  between  5  and  14  years  was 
3,090,294  :  and  that  the  average  daily  attendance  in  the  24,763  public  elemen- 
tary schools  was  875,836 ;  of  the  214,456  not  in  the  public  schools,  84,021  wtre 
returned  in  private  schools,  taught  by  qualified  teachers  and  subject  to  govern- 
mental inspection ;  and  the  1 30,437  left,  a  large  portion  were  in  the  primary  and 
preparatory  classes  of  the  secondary  schools,  or  in  factory  schools  in  a  portion 
of  the  year.  Tl|c  whole  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  14  years, 
returned  as  not  in  public  or  private  elementary  schools  of  Prussia,  is  not  as 
great  as  the  non-attendants  of  the  same  age  in  three  of  our  largest  cities. 

Satisfactory  as  are  the  statistical  results  of  the  system  of  elementary  schools, 
thoroughly  as  the  few  subjects  of  instruction  are  taught  by  teachers  profession- 
ally trained,  to  pupils  in  regular  attendance ;  assiduously  as  the  omissions  of  the 
schools  to  give  universal  rudimentary  tuition  arc  looked  after  and  supplied  by 
municipal  and  voluntary  efforts,  wisely  as  the  demands  of  special  occupatious 
are  supplied  by  special  industrial  and  scientific  schools,  it  is  a  great  defect  in  the 
system  that  it  has  no  organic  connection  with  the  great  department  of  secondary 
education,  which  has  an  organization  of  its  own,  admirable  in  its  way,  but  not 
the  regular  development  of  the  system  of  public  primary  instruction.  Besides,  the 
acquisitions  df  the  elementary  schools,  which  at  best  are  only  the  conditions  and 
instruments  of  further-school  or  self-cultivation,  are  not  used  by  the  great  masi 
of  the  graduates  of  tliese  schools,  owing  to  the  circumscribed  sphere  in  which 
the  activity  of  the  Prussian  laborer  moves,  the  mechanical  and  local  routine  to 
which  his  thinking  as  well  fts  his  handicraft  is  confined,  and  the  absence  of  fre- 
quent political  and  religious  discussions. 

TEACHERS*  PENSIONS. 

We  are  indebted  to  our  minister,  Hon.  George  Bancroft,  for  a  copy  of  a  new 
law  on  the  ^*  privileges  of  pensions  for  teachers  of  public  scluoolsy^  wnich  is  to  go 
into  operation  on  the  1st  of  January,  1869, 'and  which  provides  for  a  <*  pension 
fund  for  teachers,'*  under  the  administration  of  the  State,  in  each  governmental 
district,  so  far  as  they  are  not  already  provided  for  by  an  act  passed  in  1846. 
Teachers  not  now  provided  for,  and  not  exempt  by  the  district  authority,  must 
pay  into  the  fund  annually  two  tbalers,  in  semi-annual  payments,  and  into  the 
same  fund  the  same  amount  is  paid  from  the  treasury  of  each  school.  From 
this  district  fund  all  teachers,  male  and  female,  employed  at  a  school  or  schools 
attached  to  the  fund,  after  15  years'  service,  shall  receive  a  pension  of  50  tba- 
lers ;  after  30  years'  service,  a  pension  of  100  tbalers ;  and  after  40  years'  ser- 
vice, a  pension  of  $120.  Under  certain  conditions  of  success,  the  amount  of  the 
pension  is  increased.  The  sum  is  paid  quarterly  in  advance.  The  government 
is  responsible  for  the  sccority  of  the  fund  and  the  regularity  of  the  payments. 
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ReCONDARY  SCHOOLS. 


A  fall  account  of  tlie  gradual  development  of  secondary  education  in  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  of  Prussia,  prepared  by  an  eminent  director  of  one  of  the  gym- 
nasiums of  Berlin,  will  be  found  appended  to  the  first  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  (1867-'68.)  The  following  notices  of  this  class  of  insti- 
tutions, particularly  in  the  city  of  Berlin,  by  which  the  high  culture  in  the  uni- 
versit^es  is  made  possible,  are  partly  taken  from  an  admirable  report  by  Professor 
Matthew  Arnold,  a  son  and  pupil  of  Arnold  of  Rugby,  a  graduate  and  professor 
of  Oxford,  one  of  her  Majesty's  inspecters  of  schools  and  assistant  commissioner 
to  the  schools'  inquiry  commission,  appointed  by  Parliament  in  1864.  The 
opinions  and  representations  of  an  English  scholar  of  such  antecedents  on  the 
constitution  and  operation  of  the  secondary  schools  of  Prussia,  and  particularly 
of  Berlin,  are  entitled  to  more  than  ordinary  consideration. 

1.  Gymnasien. — At  the  head  of  these  secondary  schools,  and  directly  leading 
to  the  universities,  are  the  gymnasien.  The  uniform  employment  of  this  term 
gymnemum  to  designate  them  dates  from  a  government  instruction  of  1812. 
Before  this  they  were  variously  called  by  the  names  of  gymnasium,  Lyceum, 
paedagogium,  college,  Latin  school,  and  others.  A  gymnasium  has  properly  six 
classes,  counted  upwards  from  the  sixth,  the  lowest,  to  the  first,  {primal)  the 
highest.  But,  in  fact,  in  all  large  schools  the  classes  have  an  upper  part  and  a 
lower  part,  and  each  part  has,  if  necessary,  two  parallel  groups,  {ccbIus,)  The 
sixth  and  fifth  classes  form  the  lower  division  of  the  school,  the  fourth  and 
third  the  middle  division,  the  second  and  first  the  upper  division.  In  former 
times  the  FachsyHenh  or  system  by  which  the  pupil  was  in  different  classes  for 
the  different  branches  of  his  instruction,  was  prevalent.  Since  1820  this  system 
has  been  gradually  superseded  by  the  classensi/stemy  which  keeps  the  pupil  in 
the  same  class  for  all  his  work.  The  course  in  each  of  the  three  lower  classes 
IB  of  one  year,  in  each  of  the  three  higher  of  two  years,  making  nine  in  all,  it 
being  calculated  that  a  boy  should  enter  the  gymnasium  when  he  is  9  or  10 
years  old  and  leave  it  for  the  university  when  he  is  18  or  19.* 

The  Lehrplan^  or  plan  of  work,  is  fixed  for  all  gymnasien  by  ministerial 
authority,  as  in  France  and  Italy.    It  is  far,  however,  from  being  a  series  of 
detailed  programmes  as  in  those  countries.     What  it  does  is  to  fix  the  matters 
oi  instruction,  the  number  of  hours  to  be  allotted  to  them,  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  them  from  the  bottom  of  the  school  to  the  top.     Within  the  limits  of 
the  general  organization  of  study  thus  established  great  freedom  is  left' to  the 
teacher,  and  great  variety  is  to  be  found  in  practice.     Some  years  ago  the  hours 
of  work  were  32  in  the  week.     This  was  found  too  much,  and  since  1856,  in 
the  lowest  class  of  a  gymnasium,  there  are  28  hours  of  regular  school  work  in 
the  week ;  in  the  five  higher  classes  there  are  30  hours.     The  school  hours  are 
in  the  morning  from  7  to  about  11  in  summer,  from  8  to  about  12  in  winter;  in 
the  afternoon  they  are  from  2  to  4  all  the  year  round ;  as  in  France  there  is  but 
one  half  holiday  in  the  week,  and  it  is  in  the  middle  of  the  week.     Latin  has 
10  hours  a  week  given  to  it  in  all  five  (passes  below  prima  and  8  in  prima. 
Greek  begins  in  quarta^  and  thenceforward  has  6  hours  a  week  in  each  class,  by 
which  the  commissioners  w^  at  once  see  that  we  are  no  longer  in  France  or 
Italy,  but  in  a  country  whose  schools  treat  the  study  of  Greek  as  seriously  as 
the  best  schools  among  ourselves.     The  mother  tongue  (and  here  we  quit  the 
practice  of  English  schools)  has  2  hours  a  week  in  all  classes  below  prima 
and  3  in  prima.    But  in  the  two  lowest  classes  it  is  always  taught  in  connec- 
tion with  Latin  and  by  the  same  teacher,  and  time  may,  if  necessary,  be  taken 

*  The  middle  school,  (Mittd-schule^)  variously  called  Stadt-sehule,  BUrger-schule,  Reetorat- 
schule,  is  in  truth  only  an  elementary  school  of  a  higher  grade,  and  in  France  is  called  6coU 
6lStneiUaire  svp^rietcre,  in  Switzerland  hOhert  volk-s^uie,  aecunda-ackuU.  A  description  of  a 
school  of  this  kind  will  be  found  in  the  account  of  the  schools  of  Canton  Zurich. 
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from  Latin  to  give  to  it.  Arithmetic  or  mathematics  have  4  hours  a  week  is 
secunda  and  prima,  3  in  quinta,  quarta  and  tertia,  and  4  again  in  the  lowest 
class.  French  begins  in  quinta,  and  is  the  only  modem .  langnage  except  theii 
own  which  the  boys  learn  as  part  of  the  regular  school  work;  it  has  3  hours  a 
week  in  q%inta  and  2  in  all  the  classes  above.  Many  gymnasiums  offer  their 
pupils  the  opportunity  of  learning  English  or  Italian,  but  as  an  extra.  Geog- 
raphy and  history  have  2  hours  a  week  in  sexta  and  quinta  and  thenceforward 
3  hours.  The  natural  sciences  get  2  hours  in  prima  and  1  in  secunda.  In  the 
rest  of  the  school  they  are  the  most  movable  part  of  the  work,  the  school 
authorities  having  it  in  their  power  to  lake  time  from  them  to  give  to  arithmetic, 
geography  and  history,  or  to  add  time  to  them  when  there  is  no  Realschule  in 
the  place  and  the  boys  in  the  middle  of  the  gymnasium  wish  to  study  the  natu- 
ral sciences  in  preference  to  Greek.  Drawing  is  a  part  of  the  regular  school 
work  in  the  three  lower  classes  of  the  school,  and  has  2  hours  a  week.  Sexia 
and  quinta  have  3  hours  a  week  of  the  writing  master. 

Every  class  has  religious  instruction  ;  sexfa  and  quinta  for  3  hours  a  week, 
the  four  higher  classes  for  2. «  All  the  boys  learn  singing  and  gymnastics, 
and  all  wjio  are  destined  for  the  theological  faculty  at  the  university  learn 
Hebrew  in  secunda  nnd  prima  ;  but  these  three  matters  do  not  come  into  the  reg- 
ular school  hours.  I  have  said  that  in  places  where  there  is  no  Real-srhule, 
boys  in  the  middle  division  of  a  gymnasium  may  substitute  other  studies  for 
that  of  Greek.  Where  there  is  a  Real-schule  accessible  this  is  not  permitted, 
and  in  the  upper  division  of  a  gymnasium  it  is  nowhere  permitted.  In  ^neral 
the  gymnasium  is  steadily  to  regard  the  allgemeine  wissenschafiliche  bildtmgof 
the  pupil,  the  formation  of  his  mind  and  of  his  powers  of  knowledge,  wiihoot 
prematurely  taking  thought  for  the  practical  applicability  of  what  he  studies. 
It  is  expressly  forbidden  to  give  this  practical  or  professional  term  to  the  studies 
of  the  pupil  in  the  highest  forms  of  a  gymnasium,  even  when  he  is  destined  for 
the  army, 

2.  Progymndsien. — Progymnasiums  are  merely  gymnasiums  without  their 
higher  classes.  Most  progymnasiums  have  the  lower  and  middle  divisions  of  a 
gymnasium,  four  classes ;  some  have  only  the  lower  division  and  half  of  the 
middle,  three  classes ;  some  again  have  all  the  classes  except  prima.  The  pro- 
gymnasium  follows,  so  far  as  it  has  the  same  classes,  the  Lehrplan  of  the  gyin- 
nasium.  In  the  small  towns,  where  it  is  not  possible  to  maintain  at  once  a  pro- 
gymnasium  and  a  lieai-schule,  the  progymnasium  has  often  parallel  classes  for 
classical  and  for  non-classical  studies.  But  in  general  the  tendency  within  the 
last  five  years  has  been  for  the  progymnasium  to  develop  itself  into  the  full  gym- 
nasium, and  when  I  was  at  Berlin  Dr.  Weise,  a  member  of  the  council  of  eda- 
cation  there,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  much  valuable  assistance,*  pointed  oat 
to  me  on  the  map  a  number  of  places,  scattered  all  about  the  Prassian  domin- 
ions, where  this  process  was  either  just  completed  or  still  going  on. 

3.  Real-8chulen. — To  reform  the  old  methods  of  teaching  the  classics,  to  reduce 
their  preponderance,  to  make  school  studies  bear  more  directly  upon  the  wants 
of  practical  life,  and  to  aim  at  imparting  what  is  called  "  use^  knowledge,'' 
were  projects  not  unknown  to  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  as  well  as  to  ours. 
Comcnius,  a  Moravian  by  birth,  who  in  1641  was  invited  to  England  in  order 
to  remodel  the  schools  there,  and  in  the  following  century  Rousseau  in  France, 
and  Basedow  in  Germany,  promulgated,  with  various  degrees  of  notoriety  and 
success,  various  schemes  with  one  or  other  of  these  objects.  The  Philantbro- 
pinum  of  Dessau,  an  institution  established  in  pursuance  of  them,  was  an  exper* 
iment  which  made  much  noise  in  its  da}'.     It  was  broken  up  about  1780,  but  its 

*  Dr.  Wiese  has  written  an  interostiog  work  on  the  EuKlish  public  schools,  but  his  bock 
oil  those  of  Prussia,  Das  hOhcre  Schulwesen  in  Freussen,  Berlin,  1864,  (pp.  740,)  is  a  mine 
of  the  fullest,  most  autlienlic  information  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  and  is  indispezisar- 
ble  for  all  who  have  to  study  this  closely. 
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mpnlse,  and  the  ideas  which  set  this  impulse  in  motion,  continued,  and  bear  fruit 
in  the  Real-schulen,  The  name  Real-schtde  was  first  used  at  Halle ;  a  school 
with  that  title  was  established  there  by  Ohristoph  Semler,  in  1738.  This 
Real'schule  did  not  last  long,  but  it  was  followed  by  others  in  dififerent  parts  of 
the  country.  They  took  a  long  time  to  hit  their  right  line  and  to  succeed.  It 
is  said  to  be  only  from  June,  1822,  that  the  first  really  good  specimen  dates. 
This  one  was  at  Berlin,  and  though  it  did  not  begin  to  work  thofoughly  till 
1822,  it  had  been  founded  in  1747,  and  had  been  in  existence  ever  since  that 
time.  Its  founder's  name  was  Johann  Hecker,  who  was  a  Berlin  parish  cler- 
gyman. The  government  began  to  occupy  itself  with  the  Real-schulen  in  1832, 
and  as  the  growth  of  industry  and  the  spread  of  the  modern  spirit  gave  them 
more  and  more  importance,  a  definite  plan  and  course  had  to  be  framed  for  them, 
as  for  the  gymnasium.  This  was  done  in  1359.  Real-schulen  were  distin- 
guished as  of  three  kinds :  Real-schulen  of  the  first  rank,  Real-schulen  of  the  > 
second  rank,  and  higher  Burgher-schools.  For  Real-schulen  of  the  first  rank 
the  number  and  system  of  classes  was  the  same  as  that  for  the  gt/mnasien ;  the 
fall  course  was  of  nine  years.  The  Lehrplan  fixes  a  rather  greater  number  of 
hours  of  school  work  for  them  than  the  gymnasium  have :  30  for  the  lowest 
class,  31  for  the  class  next  above,  32  for  each  of  the  four  others.  , 

All  three  kinds  of  Real-schulen  are  for  boys  destined  to  callings  for  which 
university  studies  are  not  required.  But  Latin  is  stMl  obligatory  in  Real-schulen 
of  the  first  rank,  and  in  the  three  lower  classes  of  these  schools  it  has  more  tima 
allotted  to  it  than  any  other  subject.  In  the  highest  class  it  comes  to  its  mini- 
mum of  time,  three  hours ;  and  in  this  class  and  in  secunda  the  time  given  to 
mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences  amounts  altogether  to  11  hours  a  week. 
As  the  Real-schule  leads  not  to  the  university  but  to  business,  English  becomes 
obligatory  in  it  as  well  as  French.  French,  however,  has  most  time  allotted  to 
it.  Religious  instruction  has  the  same  number  of  hours  here  as  in  the  gymna- 
sien.  Drawing,  which  in  the  gymnasien  ceases  after  quarta  to  be  a  part  of  the 
regular  school  work,  has  in  the  Real-schule  two  hours  a  week  in  each  of  the  five 
classes  below  prima,  and  three  in  prima.  It  is  found  that  after  quarta,  that  is, 
after  three  years  of  school,  many  of  the  Real-schulen  boys  leave,  and  an  attempt 
is  therefore  made  to  render  the  first  three  years'  course  as  substantial  and  ad 
complete  in  itself  as  possible. 

The  Real-schulen  of  the  second  rank  have  the  six  classes  of  those  of  the  first, 
but  they  are  distinguished  from  them  by  not  having  Latin  made  obligatory  ;  by 
being  free  to  make  their  course  a  seven  years'  course  instead  of  a  nine ;  and,  iu 
general,  by  being  allowed  a  considerable  latitude  in  varying  their  arrangements 
to  meet  special  local  wants.  A  general,  not  professional  mental  training,  is  still 
the  aim  of  the  Real'SchuU  of  the  first  rank,  in  spite  of  its  not  preparing  for  the 
nni  versity.  A  lower  grade  of  this  training,  with  an  admixture  of  directly  prac- 
tical and  professional  aims,  satisfies  the  Real-schule  of  the  second  rank. 

Where  a  gymnasium  and  a  Real-schule  are  united  in  a  single  establishment, 
nnder  one  director,  the  classes  sexta  and  quinta  mAy  be  common  to  both,  but 
above  quinta  the  classes  must  be  separate. 

4.  Hdhere  BUrger-schulen, — The  term  BUrger-schule  was  long  used  inter- 
changeably with  that  of  Real-schule.  The  regulations  of  1859  have  assigned  the 
name  of  higher  Burgher-school  to  that  third  class  of  Real-schulen  which  has  not 
the  complete  system  of  six  forms  that  the  gymnasien  and  the  other  two  kinds  of 
Real-schulen  have.  The  higher  Burgher- school  stands,  therefore,  to  the  Real- 
schtde  in  the  same  relation  iu  which  the  Progymnasium  Stands  to  the  gymna- 
sium. Some  Burgher-schools  have  as  many  as  five  classes,  only  lacking  prima. 
The  very  name  of  the  Biiiger-schulen  indicates  that  in  the  predominance  of  a 
local  and  municipal  character,  and  in  the  smaller  share  given  to  classics,  they 
follow  the  line  or  the  Real-schulen  of  the  second  order.  Still  Latin  has  three 
or  four  hours  a  week  in  all  the  best  of  these  schools.    They  are,  however,  the 
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least  classical  of  all  the  higher  schools ;  hut  several  of  them,  m  small  places 
•  where  there  cannot  be  two  schools,  have  gymnasial  classes  parallel  with  the 
real  classes,  just  as  certain  gymnasten,  in  like  circumstancest  have  real  classes 
parallel  with  their  classical  classes. 

As  the  elementary  schools  pursue  a  course  of  teachiug  which  is  not  special] j 
designed  as  a  preparation  for  the  higher  schools,  it  has  become  a  common  prac- 
tice to  establish  vorachulen^  or  preparatory  scliools,  as  in  France,  to  be  append- 
ages of  the  several  higher  schools,  to  receive  little  boys  without  the  previous 
examination  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  Scripture  faistoij, 
which  the  higher  school  imposes,  and  to  pass  them  on  in  their  tenth  year,  dnij 
prepared,  into  the  higher  school.  These  vorschtden  have  in  general  two  classes. 
These  are  the  higher  or  secondary  schools  of  Prussia.  Before  the  recent  war 
the  population  of  Prussia  was  18,476,500.  The  latest  complete  school  retams 
are  those  forJ;he  year  1863.  In  1863  Prussia  possessed  255  higher  schoob, 
with  3,349  teachers  in  them,  and  66,135  scholars.  She  had  84  vorMchukn^  or 
public  preparatory  schools,  with  188  teachers  and  8,027  scholars.  Of  the  255 
higher  schools  172  were  classical  schools,  gymnasiums,  or  progymnasioms,  with 
45,403  scholars ;  83  were  non-classical  schools,  belonging  to  one  or  the  other  of 
the  three  orders  of  Real-schulen^  with  20,732  scholars. 

All  these  schools  have  a  public  character,  are  subject  to  state  inspection,  mast 
bring  their  accounts  to  be  audited  by  a  public  functionary,  and  can  have  no 
masters  whose  qualifications  have  not  been  strictly  and  publicly  tried.  The 
commissioners  will  recollect  that  we  found  in  the  secondary  schools  of  France^ 
with  38,067,094  inhabitants,  6^,832  scholars  in  the  year  1865.  They  will  rec- 
ollect also  that  we  found,  in  all  the  schools  which  bv  any  straining  or  indul- 
gence can  possibly  be  made  to  bear  that  title  in  England,  15,880  scholars  in  a 
population  of  18,949,930.  In  the  public  higher  schools  and  preparatory  schoob 
of  PruBsia,  we  find  74,162  scholars,  with  a  population  of  18,476,500. 

To  this  general  view  of  the  institutions  which  belong  to  the  system  of  8e^ 
oudary  education  in  Prussia,  and  of  each  of  which  excellent  specimens  can  be 
Been  in  Berlin,  we  add  from  Schmidt's  Pddagogische  Encydopadie^  a  more  fall 
{lietorical  development  of  the  Real-school,  which  is  now  moulding  the  character 
of  secondary  education  throughout  Europe. 

REAL*-SCH00LS. 

Real-schools,  frequently  called  higher  Burgher-schools,  are  institations  difie^ 
ently  organized  and  arranged  to  suit  the  condition  of  their  location,  which  have 
for  their  object  to  give  a  general  scientific  education  for  the  higher  vocations  d 
practical  life  which  do  not  require  the  professional  coarse  of  the  university 
They  are  distinguished  from  gymnasiums,  whose  main  object  is  to  prepare  for 
academic  studies,  i.  e.,  for  independent  treatment  of  the  sciences,  and  also 
from  the  industrial  or  trade  schools,  which  have  for  their  exclusive  object  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  and  of  abilities  for  a  special  trade.  If  they  are  in 
contrast  to  the  former,  in  which  the  ancient  languages  and  literature  form  the 
real  and  formal  basis  of  general  scientific  labor,  by  employing  as  means  of  instmc* 
tion  the  elements,  which  in  modem  times  are  constantly  gaining  in  importance, 
mathematics  and  natural  sciences,  as  well  as  modem  langnages  and  liteiatare, 
and  in  this  more  or  less  agree  with  industrial  schools,  they  yet  diflfer  from  the 
latter,  by  combining  such  elements  with  their  programme  of  instruction  that  a^oi- 
cral  superior  knowledge  is  ofiered,  and  not  one  merely  designed  for  the  practical 
wants  of  some  special  trade.  In  this  their  peculiarity  they  are  a  product  of  our 
age,  and  owe  their  strong  development,  in  regard  to  their  number  aa  weU  as  to 
the  inner  perfection  of  their  organization,  to  the  last  three  or  four  deeades.  Yet 
their  roots  lie  further  back,  and  in  order  to  understand  their  oharactor  it  is  well 
to  review  the  chief  periods  of  their  history.    • 

The  caiises  are  twofold  which  called  Real-schools  into  life — ^the  discoveiy  of  the 
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bigh  significanco  of  the  natural  scieuces,  and  the  wants  of  practical  life.  Only 
when  both  had  arrived  at  full  power  and  influence,  was  it  possible  that  the  Real- 
schools  could  develop  themselves  in  their  peculiarity,  and  at  last  so  shape  them- 
selves that  they  could  take  their  place,  as  in  Prussia,  beside  the  older  sister,  the 
gymnasium,  which  had  for  centuries  alone  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  conferring  a 
higher  education. 

The  impetus  from  the  increased  value  of  natural  sciences  became  at  first  appar- 
ent    It  is  well  knowQ^  that  the  sciences  of  natare  had  gained  an  independent 
position,  much  different  from  their  former  insignificance,  under  the  lead  of  Francis 
l^acon.     He  taught  in  a  decided  and  clear  contrast  to  the  education  hitherto 
pursued,  depending  on  the  study  of  the  ancients,  that  "  the  science  of  nature 
must  be  taken  as  the  great  mother  of  all  sciences,*'  and  pointed  out  the  way  it 
ehould  progress  to  due  power  and  importance.     It  is  not  our  province  to  show 
bere  the  influence  of  these  new  opinions  on  science.     We  only  recall  the  fact 
that  Newton  and  Leibnitz  appeared  not  long  after  his  death,  and,  together  with 
a  number  of  men  more  or  less  renowned,  promoted  the  new  direction  of  the 
spirit,  indicated  by  Bacon  in  a  surprising  manner  by  a  series  of  fruitful  discov- 
eries.    "  It  seemed,"  says  Hersckel,  "  as  if  the  genius  of  science,  so  long  kept 
back,  now  plunged  into  nature,  to  disclose  with  a  united  strength  the  virgin 
soil  and  bring  to  light  the  hidden  treasures."     Bacon  exercised  a  deep  influence 
on  Amos  Gomenius,  the  greatest  pedagogue  of  his  age,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of 
all  ages,  as  appears  from  his  entire  didactic  system.     (Raumer's  Pedagogy,  vol.  ii, 
p.  65.)*     For  though  he  lays  great  stress  upon  the  study  of  the  Latin  language, 
partly  on  account  of  the  formal  culture  flowing  from  it,  partly  on  account  of  its 
practical  utility,  yet  he  was  so  opposed  to  the  preference  given  to  antiquity  and  clas- 
sical studies,  that  he  not  only  wanted  the  basis  of  all  instruction,  to  the  twelfth 
year  of  age,  to  be  laid  in  the  exclusively  German  school,  but  even  in  reference 
to    higher  institutions,  after  some  wavering,  he  decided   against  the  use  of 
classics  in  the  instruction  of  youth.    As  everywhere  in  teaching,  so  also  in  the  , 
languages,  he  demands  to  begin  with  the  object,  not  with  the  words,  so  in  the 
higher  degrees  of  instruction  he  lays  greater  stress  on  real  sciences,  history,  (in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  as  hisitory  of  nature,  of  discoveries,  of  religion,] 
natural  philosophy,  mathematics,  &c.     Thus  the  school  he  plans  is  a  real-school 
in  the  best  sense  of  this  word,  since  he  aims  at  higher  cultivation  by  a  thorough 
and  profound  study  of  real  science,  not  offered  in  his  time  by  the  gymnasiums. 
Truly,  the  plans  of  Gomenius  were  never  realized  ;  even  the  achola  pansf/phica, 
established  at  Patak  by  himself,  under  the  patronage  of  Prince  Ilagotzki,  never 
advanced  beyond  the  three  lower  classes,  in  which  Latin,  from  books  of  instruc- 
tion of  realistic  principles,  occupied  the  chief  part.     At  this  we  cannot  be  aston- 
ished.    Beyond  errt)rs  committed  by  himself,  as  all  innovators  in  the  sphere  of 
pcdagoey  would  have  done  from  excess  of  enthusiasm,  the  age  in  its  total  scien- 
tific and  social  development  was  not  ripe  for  the  execution  of  such  plans.    Yet 
the  authority  he  enjoyed  perpetuated  his  ideas,  and  his  Latin  books  of  instruc- 
tion, which  for  many  years  were  in  use,  principally  the  Orbis  Pictus,  contributed 
to  keep  them  alive.     This  appears  most  interesting  in  the  expressions  of  Mr. 
Feuerlein,  rector  of  the  Nuremberg  gymnasium.     There  mathematics   were 
already  taught  in  five  classes,  after  Sturm's  method,  which  contained  the  ele- 
jpients  of  mathematics  pure  and  applied,  and  in  which  distinct  regard  is  taken  in 
i^nsiderations  of  practical  life. 

JVIucb  more  was  this  the  case,  and  in  a  more  lasting  and  effective  manner,  in 
^alle,  as  first  in  the  institutions  created  by  A.  H.  Francke.  The  peculiar  char- 
icter  of  these  institutions  consisted  in  this— that,  as  all  proceeded  from  special 
V^an is,  the  satisfaction  of  which  presented  itself  to  Francke  as  most  pressing  or 
lesirable,  all  aimed  at  filling,  as  completely  as  possible,  each  of  these  wants. 

^Reproduced  in  American  Journal  of  Education.  Vol.  y.,p.  275  to  298. 
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In  this  he  acted  with  peifect  freedom,  and  with  the  clear  energy  which  distin- 
guished all  his  actions,  exclusively  and  only  in  conformity  to  the  ohjects  he  bad 
iu  view,  and  hence  all  schools  organized  hy  him  liad  a  character  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  everything  undertaken  before,  so  as  lo  create  an  epoch  in  manj 
respects,  especially  by  the  introduction  of  real  sciences  into  the  schools.  It  wa? 
of  importance  in  this  regard,  that  at  the  commencement  of  his  pedagogical  enter- 
prises he  was  charged  with  the  education  of  three  boys  of  noble  descent,  which 
led  to  the  establishment  of  his  pedagogium.  llere  the  question  was,  so  to  arrange 
the  infctructions  as  to  give  an  education  due  to  a  man  of  liberal  means.  Then^ 
fore,  from  the  free  and  general  knowledge  possessed  by  himself,  he  often,  beyond 
the  usual  instruction  in  religion,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  selected  other  objrcta 
of  instruction,  as  'French,  German  oratory,  mathematics,  geography,  historj. 
even  astronomy,  botany,  anatomy,  and  natural  science,  for  which  purpose  he 
founded  a  museum,  which  had  never  been  done  in  schools  before.  However, 
these  latter  sciences  were  treated  with  a  certain  freedom,  not  in  regular  lesions, 
more  as  a  recreation,  as  well  as  by  the  visitation  of  various  workshops  and  the 
practice  of  technical  abilities,  in  turning,  cutting  glass,  &c.  So  the  real  branclj*^^ 
w^ere  received  into  the  sphere  of  means  of  education,  by  the  demands  of  practical 
life.  These  demands,  it  is  true,  were  far  from  those  which  now  serve  the  real- 
schools,  as  much  as  the  above  institution  differed  in  its  character  from  the  latter. 
Francke  intended  to  found  a  school  which  would  have  been  very  similar  to  the 
nal-school,  as  Professor  Naseman  has  proved  from  a  publication  of  Francke 
from  the  year  1698,  hitherto  unknown.  Among  the  great  number  of  various 
schools  (he  enumerates  17  of  them)  which  at  that  time  were  organized,  or  bein? 
organized,  he  calls  one  a  "  special  pedagogium  for  children,  who  shall  be  instnictj'd 
in  writing,  ciphering,  Latin,  French  and  economies  only,  and  not  continue  their 
studies,  but  become  secretaries,  clerks,  merchants,  administrators  of  estate?,  or 
learn  useful  arts."  He  designates  this  school  as  one  which  should  "  for  a  time 
}»H  connected  with  the  pedagogium,  but  in  the  end  be  separated  from  it."  If 
this  had  been  done  it  would  have  had  much  analogy  to  the  present  real- schools; 
but  the  institute  never  was  realized,  and  there  is  no  further  remark  in  regard  to 
it  in  numerous  later  publications  of  Francke.  The  time  had  not  yet  come  to 
make  such  a  school  possible.  After  all  this  it  must  be  seen  that  Francke,  by 
what  he  actually  established,  contributed  essentially  to  the  introduction  of  nal 
sciences  into  the  system  of  instruction,  though  not  at  all  in  the  scuse  of  real- 
schools  of  this  day. 

Of  a  different  kind,  though  also  proceeding  from  the  wants  of  practical  life, 
was  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Chs.  Semler,  which  was  begun  in  1706  in  Halle, 
under  the  name  of  a  "mathematical  and  mechanical  Real-school."  In  the  publi- 
cation in  which  one  year  before  he  had  presented  his  views  under  the  title,  "use- 
ful propositions,"  he  calls  it  a  mathematical  trades-school,  a  name  which  bettor 
designated  the  matter  under  consideration,  for  it  was  destined  for  boys  from  10 
to  14  years  who  intended  to  learn  a  trade.  These  children,  during  some  lessens 
ill  the  week,  "the  poor  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  from  11  to  12,  those  who 
paid  something  from  2  to  3  in  the  afternoon,"  were  shown  various  models, 
•'  by  a  p(  rson  well  versed,"  at  the  house  of  Semler,  with  explanations  and  mauy 
useful  observations,  without,  however,  following  any  regular  order  of  instruction. 
An  accurate  description  is  given  of  this  school  by  Semler  in  his  **  New  Mathe- 
matical and  Mechanical  Real-school,"  (1709.)  from  the  prejnce  of  which  the  above 
information  has  been  taken.  The  new  name  of  this  school,  w'hich  appears  here 
for  the  first  time,  owes  its  origin  clearly  to  the  fact  to  which  Semler  ascribed 
great  importance,  "  that  the  subjects  of  instruction  were  shown,  presented,  and 
explained  in  their  details."  They  dealt,  above  all,  with  things,  realities,  in  the 
extremest  sense  of  the  word.  The  proposition  of  Semler  had  found  ready  ap- 
probation from  the  government  of  Magdeburg,  as  well  as  from  the  recently 
founded  society  of  science  in  Berlin,  whose  opinion  had  been  solicited,  "  since 
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the  introduction  of  this  method  had  to  some  appeared  too  difficult/'  and  he 
received  such  support  that  he  was  enabled  to  carry  out  his  plan.  However,  this 
first  attemptslasted  only  2^  years.  With  the  death  of  the  teacher  the  school 
ceased ;  still  it  was  the  first  weak  germ,  from  which  the  real-schools,  as  such, 
proceeded.  Semler  himpelf  resumed  the  idea  about  30  years  later,  in  opening 
{ in  1738)  the  real-school  again  in  "solemn  manner."  But  he  enlarged  its  orgau- 
iZAtion  and  named' it  "a  mathematical,  mechanical  and  economical  real-school." 
It  should  have  satisfied  "  those  who  wished  and  those  who  wished  not  for  study." 
Undoubtedly  this  does  not  mean  that  he  saw  in  these  subjects  of  instruction  a 
pi-eparation  for  academical  fetudies,  but  he  gives  only  an  intimation  of  different 
classes  of  scholars,  as  "  one  lesson  was  for  the  Jionor  at  lores,  and  another  for  24 
poor  children."  The  arrangement  was  like  the  previous,  notwithstanding  the 
increase  in  objects  of  teaching.  It  was  a  completion  or  repetition  school,  in 
which,  besides  many  useful  branches,  a  preparation  for  various  trades  could 
be  given.  Instruction  was  generally  in  connection  with  models  and  instru- 
ments— with  things.     The  death  of  Semler  (1740)  dissolved  the  school. 

But  the  principle  on  which  it  had  been  erected,  and  which,  as  Semler  said, 
had  been  his  rule  for  40  years,  that  well-known  non  scholae  sed  vitae  discendum 
appeared  again  and  in  a  more  distinct  form.  Not  only  several  publications 
urged  its  adoption  to  provide  special  classes  for  children  who  wished  not  to  enter 
on  professional  studies,  but  many  schools  were  reorganized  under  the  influence 
of  these  views.  Thus  the  gymnasium  at  Weimar  in  1733  received  a  new  organi- 
zation, very  little  successful  it  is  true,  by  which  those  should  receive  special 
attention  who,  as  is  said  in  the  order  of  the  school,  "  will  serve  God  and  the 
fatherland  in  other  than  political  offices,  principally  in  the  military,  the  police, 
economy,  or  commerce  and  other  things,  chiefly  as  cantors."  The  pupils  should 
obtain^a  "  praegastum  in  military  and  economical  matters ;  they  should  learn 
Italian,  French,  and  music ;  moreover  the  gymnasiasts  should  have  opportunity 
gratuitously  to  profit  in  civil  and  military  architecture."  In  a  similar  though 
enperior  8en?e  Duke  Charles  I  established  in  1745,  at  Brunswick,  the  "  Colle- 
gium Carolinum,"  which  was  to  give  the  youth  who  wished  to  study  a  more 
complete  preparation  for  the  university  than  had  hitherto  been  given  ;  and  on 
the  other  hand  should  offer  to  future  military  men,  merchants,  &c.,  who  for  their 
future  position  desired  to  acquire  a  general  superior  education,  an  opportunity 
to  be  instructed  in  the  natural  sciences,  history,  geography,  statistics,  &c. 

Much  more  important  and  of  greater  consequences  was  the  real-school  estab- 
lished 1747  by  J.  J.  Hecker.  With  great  zeal,  this  man,  after  he  had  been 
called  as  pastor  of  Trinity  church,  Berlin,  in  the  manner  of  A.  H.  Francke, 
took  to  heart  the  interests  of  the  poor  children  of  his  charge,  and  so  advanced 
tbem  that  it  soon  surpassed  the  limits  of  a  poor  school.  He  gradually  adopted 
into  the  programme  of  instructions  the  first  elements  of  the  Latin  and  French 
language,  and  the  practice  uf  much  knowledge  demanded  by  civil  life.  After 
be  acquired  in  March,  1747,  a  house  of  his  own,  (the  means  came  from  the  profits 
of  a  lottery,  in  which,  beside  several  amounts  in  money,  the  Bible  formed  a  num- 
ber of  the  premiums  distributed)  he  gave  to  the  school  a  greater  extent  and  more 
definite  organization.  Next  he  published  in  the  programme*,  by  which  he  invited 
to  the  examination  in  May,  a  notice  of  an  "economical  mathematical  real-school," 
which  would  be  opened  in  the  schools  of  Trinity  chur«h  at  the  commencement 
of  the  month  of  May,  and  then  proceeded  directly  to  the  execution  of  his  plan. 
As  the  name  he  gave  to  his  school  is  the  same  as  the  one  adopted  by  Semler, 
fio  he  also  started  from  the  same  principle.  In  a  petition  to  the  supreme  authority 
on  schools,  in  which  he  presented  his  plan,  he  expressly  refers  to  the  precedent 
of  Semler,  aud  points  out  the  same  object,  the  same  means,  which  the  other  had 
before  his  eye.  But  in  his  programme  he  goes  much  further  and  fixf's  his  aim 
in  a  much  larger  sphere.  He  places  the  new  school  at  the  side  of  the  Latin 
and  German  schools,  and  pledges  to  all  its  pupils  such  a  preparation  as  will 
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facilitate  their  entry  into  any  trade  they  may  choose.  He  promises  to  arrange 
eight  different  classes  :  1,  of  mathematics ;  2,  of  geometry  ;  S,  of  architectnre 
and  building ;  A,  of  geography  ;  5,  of  natural  philosophy  and  natural  sciences ; 
6,  of  manufacture,  commerce,  and  trade ;  7,  of  agriculture ;  8,  a  class  of  curiosi- 
ties  and  extrasi  Moreover,  drawing  shall  be  practiced.  Ail  this  could  not 
be  realized  at  once,  but  Hecker  labored  for  the  realization  of  his  plans  with 
an  unabated  zeal.  He  was  encouraged  in  this  by  the  approbation  of  the  superior 
school  authorities,  by  the  King  Frederic  II  himself,  who  not  only  promoted  the 
interests  of  this  school  but  granted  it  also  the  name  of  "  Royal  Real-school," 
and  by  the  increasing  popularity  with  the  public,  which  was  shown  in  consider- 
able donations  and  the  growing  number  of  pupils.  The  method  of  instruction 
in  the  real  classes  rested  mainly  on  the  principle  adopted  by  Seroler,  in  connection 
with  models,  for  the  purchase  of  which  J.  F.  Halm,  who  presided  over  the 
school  as  inspector  from  1753  to  1759,  was  specially  active.  An  interior  prin- 
ciple, uniting  the  various  objects  of  instruction,  did  not  exist,  and  notwithstand- 
ing many  changes  under  different  directors,  which  the  school  experienced  in  the 
course  of  the  century,  was  not  developed  till  a  later  time.  The  school  was  rathei 
a  combination  of  various  technical  schools,  by  which  he  sought  to  satisfy  the 
many  demands  of  life.  This  appears  from  the  different  plans  of  instruction 
coamunicated  by  Schulz,  and  more  from  that  of  A.  J.  Hecker,  a  nephew  of  the 
founder,  whe>  in  1784  became  director  of  the  school.  Besides  several  general 
lessons,  as  religion,  German,  Latin,  French,  history,  and  geography,  natural  phi- 
losophy, drawing,  we  find  some  special  branches,  such  as  practical  geometry,  sub- 
terranean measurements,  artillery,  fortification  and  art  of  war,  practically  applied 
mathematics,  machines  and  architecture,  agriculture,  forestry,  commercial  science, 
book-keeping,  elements  of  anatomy.  Naturally  the  pupils  had  a  choice  of  these 
subjects  ;  not  all  were  taught  at  a  time,  some  in  the  summer  course,  others  in 
the  winter.  Finally,  much  may  have  been  very  imperfect,  especially  as  the 
school  had  continually  to  struggle  against  financial  difficulties.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  drawbacks  it  was  of  great  importance  to  many  who  obtained  their  edu- 
cation in  it,  and  for  the  development  of  pedagogical  views  in  general.  It  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  instruction  for  pui-poses  of 
practical  life. 

By  the  appearance  of  Rousseau  and  the  philanthropists,  the  attention  to  this 
subject  was  awakened  in  larger  circles,  though  in  another  more  general  manner. 
Publications  treating  it  specially  became  more  numerous  and  found  active  sym- 
pathy. Above  all  deserves  to  be  named  the  writing  dedicated  to  Frederic  the 
Great  by  Resewitz,  abbot  of  the  convent  of  Bergen,  which  has  the  title  :  **  The 
education  of  the  citizen  for  the  use  of  sound  reason  and  common  usefitlness," 
which  appeared  at  first  in  1773,  and  in  a  second  edition  in  1776.  The  sketch 
he  givea  of  a  "  public  institute  of  education  in  the  capital,"  corresponds  in  its 
essential  features,  aside  from  the  difference  in  the  scientific  point  of  view  and 
ihe  religious  opinions  of  that  time,  to  the  object  of  our  present  real-schools.  Of 
a  similar  character  are  the  publications  appearing  shortly  afterwards  by  Gedike, 
"on  the  nature  of  a  burgher-school ;*^  by  Snetlage,  "(w  the  transformation  oj 
so-called  gymnasiums  into  real-schools  f^  by  Lachroan« "  on  the  practical  organi- 
zation of  burgher -schools  f*  the  latter  a  successful  prize  essay.  Thus  the  con- 
viction of  the  importance  and  necessity  of  these  schools  became  more  and  more 
general,  and  many  attempts  were  made  to  establish  them,  as  in  Austria  and 
other  countries. 

The  powerful  changes  in  consequence  of  the  French  revolution  towards  the 
end  of  the  18th  and  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  prevented  the  further 
development  of  such  thoughts  and  plans,  but  gave  on  the  other  hand  a  nughty 
aid  by  modifying  all  the  conditions  of  social  life.  The  necessity  of  developing 
all  the  powers  vested  in  different  classes  of  the  people,  of  increasing  them,  pre- 
sented itself  everywhere,  and  led  to  an  extraordinary  activity  in  everything 
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relating  to  the  edacation  of  youth.  This  was  increased  hy  the  enthusiasm 
caused  by  Pestalozzi,  though  at  first  directed  to  elementary  education  only,  but 
going  far  beyond  its  limits.  Thus,  before  a  lasting  peace  had  been  re-established 
by  the  dethroning  of  Napoleon,  new  attempts  were  made  in  several  parts  of 
the  country  to  organize  schools  in  which  the  citizens  could  acquire  an  edu- 
cation for  the  practical  duties  of  their  vocation.  This  was  done  principally  in 
Prussia,  where  at  the  period  of  great  outward  humiliation  began  the  greatest 
development  of  spiritual  strength.  "  Higher  Burgher-schools"  were  established 
in  Koenigsberg,  Danzig,  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  &c. ;  and  in  Halle,  at  the  time 
belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  a  real-school  was  organized  in  the 
Francke  Institute.  All  these  arrangements  proceeded  mostly  from  the  middle 
class  of  citizfens  without  any  essential  co-operation  of  the  government.  The 
new  regulations  for  schools  in  Bavaria,  promulgated  in  1808,  established  real- 
schools  near  the  gymnasium,  which  however  did  not  succeed. 

A  better  support  was  given  to  the  development  of  real-schools  after  the  end 
of  the  war  and  the  restoration  of  peace.  An  activity  never  known  before 
unfolded  itself  from  year  to  year  in  an  increasing  degree  in  all  the  spheres  of 
human  enterprise.  In  close  connection  with  this,  the  attention  to  and  care  of 
the  various  classes  of  schools  increased  nowhere  in  a  higher  degree  than  in 
Prussia,  where,  as  in  almost  all  other  fields  of  public  life,  so  in  this,  an  extra 
ordinary  progress  took  place,  and  became  perceptible  in  the  matter  of  real- 
schools.  The  time  had  now  come  when  the  conditions  under  which  alone  they 
could  prosper  and  attain  a  strong  development  existed,  and  were  appearing 
in  an  increasing  measure — a  powerful  industrial  life  on  the  one  hand,  and  a 
deeper  interest  and  distribution  of  the  exact  sciences  on  the  other,  and  finally 
a  rising  intermixture  of  both.  Through  this  the  demand  for  training  youth 
in  the  elements  of  these  sciences  not  only  appeared  more  and  mbre  on  the 
surface,  but  it  became  possible  better  to  distinguish  the  manner  in  which  this 
could  be  done  with  greater  success  than  heretofore.  It  being  impossible  to 
combine  the  character  of  real-schools  with  the  gymnasium,  steps  were  taken  for 
the  establish rjent  of  special  schools,  and  in  the  first  decades  after  the  war  a 
great  number  of  real-schools  of  greater  or  less  extent  and  perfection  were  estab- 
lished, generally  by  the  municipal  authorities,  in  reference  to  local  interests. 
Other  German  states  followed  herein  Prussia.  In  the  course  of  time  arose  a 
great  enthusiasm  for  this  new  class  of  schools,  of  which  many  had  high  hopes 
for  the  future  as  being  more  suitable  to  the  times  than  the  old  gymnasiums. 
This  led  to  unpleasant  rivalries  between  the  two  classes  of  schools,  which  lasted 
for  a  while,  but  are  now  happily  forgotten,  since  the  real-schools  have  obtained 
a  distinct  and  well-founded  organization  and  position. 

In  reference  to  the  inner  organization  of  real-schools  the  example  of  Prussia 
jv&s  of  decisive  importance  in  their  development  and  consolidation  It  will  be 
well  to  describe  more  definitely  what  was  done  there.  The  Royal  Real-school  at 
Berlin  again  created  an  epoch  by  the  reorganization  it  received  through  A.  G. 
Spilloke  in  1822.  Since  1820  the  latter  had  been  appointed  director  of  the 
schools,  united  since  the  days  of  J.  J.  Hecker,  and  by  his  sensible  and  energetic 
administration  they  were  soon  elevated  to  an  eflSciency  till  then  unknown.  After 
having  dissolved  the  original  interior  connection  between  the  gymnasium  and 
the  real-school,  Spilleke  sought  to  form  each  of  these  schools  according  to  their 
inner  nature  and  the  object  resulting  from  it.  The  thoughts  which  led  him  to 
this  he  presented  in  the  first  programme  of  his  administration;  the  second, 
which  appeared  in  1822,  treats  on  the  " nature  of  the  durgher-school"  Far 
above  merely  outward  objects,  which  had  been  followed  with  such  preponder- 
ance in  these  schools,  he  proceeds  from  the  idea  that  the  desire  for  knowledge 
is  as  original  and  founded  in  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind  as  the  instinct  of 
perception,  and  that  the  highest  aim  in  the  education  of  a  people  is  to  develop 
both  principles  to  equal  perfection  in  its  members.    The  contrast  offered  in  the 
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sphere  of  outward  life  between  spirit  and  nature,  must  not  only  be  banished  from 
sciencer  but  also  in  all  practice,  so  that  by  human  ai't  nature  should  gain  the 
impress  of  the  human  spirit.  In  the  recognition  of  this  desire  and  calling  of  man, 
schools  should  be  preferred  in  which  this  object  is  aimed  at,  in  which  all  is 
taught  by  which  outward  life  may  gain  a  superior,  ennobled  and  moral  form. 
He  therefore  calls  the  real-schools,  as  well  as  the  gymnasiums,  scientific  schools, 
to  indicate  that  tb^y  al^io  aim  not  only  at  technical  skill,  but  at  spiritual  culture, 
and  that  nothing  should  be  more  guarded  against  than  a  mechanizing  of  instruc- 
tion. They  give  a  general  scientific  preparation  for  the  special  callings  of  higher 
practical  life  as  the  gymnasium  gives  for  the  university,  and  therefore  should 
not  be  subordinate  to  the  gymnasium,  but  have  an  equal  rank  and  dignity. 
With  this  end  in  view  the  plan  of  instruction  deviated  in  a  high  degree  from  the 
former  plan.  The  essential  subjects  of  instruction,  after  religion,  were  now  natu- 
ral sciences  and  mathematics  in  its  different  applications,  German,  and  the  two 
modern  languages  most  important  to  practical  life  and  distinguished  for  their 
literature,  the  French  and  English,  history  and  geography,  drawing.  In  this  a 
model  was  given,  after  which  the  many  schools,  founded  in  the  following  years, 
in  the  main  organized  themselves  with  such  modifications  as  the  local  wants 
and  desires  made  necessary. 

The  government  left  to  these  schools,  as  they  gradually  had  appeared  with- 
out being- fostered  by  authority,  a  certain   freedom  of  action,  which  served 
essontially  to  clear  the  views  on  their  nature,  object,  and  conditions  of  success- 
ful existence.     The  privileges  granted  successively  to  the  pupils  of  entering  the 
service  of  the  state  under  certain  conditions,  and  of  one  year's  military  service, 
contributed  much  to  their  development  and  consolidation.     From  the  year  1827, 
when  the  pupils  of  the  real-school,  who  were  dismissed  fi-om  the  first  class  with 
a  certificate  of  maturity,  first  obtained  the  privilege  of  admission  into  the  bureaus 
of  civil  adminietration,  chiefly  those  of  the  revenue,  the  mail  and  the  judiciary, 
new  privileges  were  granted,  and  material  aid  to  a  greater  amount  was  given  to 
several  real-schools  on  the  part  of  the  state.     Of  greatest  importance  in  this 
regard,  as  well  as  for  the  existence  of  these  schools,  was  the  ''preliminary 
instruction  on  the  final  examinations  of  the  higher  Burgher  and  Heal  schools  "of 
March  8,  1832.     Not  only  were  the  privileges  formerly  granted  now  extended 
to  forestry  and  architecture,  but  further,  and  which  was  of  more   general 
importance,  a  distinct  object  was  given  to  them  by  the  demands  for  the  final  exam- 
ination, which  every  school  had  to  attain.     Of  great  significance  were  the  regu- 
lations in  regard  to  Latin,  (whose  position  in  the  real-schools  had  become  very 
indeterminate,)  by  which  every  one  who  applied  for  admission  into  the* service 
of  the  state  must  have  attained  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge  of  this  language. 
A  consequence  of  this  was  that  instruction  in  this  language  was  resumed  in 
almost  all  schools  of  this  class,  at  least  so  as  to  offer  pupils  an  opportunity  of 
studying  the  same.     After  the  isstie  of  the  above  regulations  the  number  of  the 
real -schools  increased  in  all  the  provinces  in  rapid  succession,  and  the  enthusiasm 
for  this  new  form  of  instruction  rose  to  the  highest  degree.     They  reached  their 
climax,  between  1845  and  1850,  in  the  period  of  manifold  spiritual  excitement 
and  struggle.     This  zeal  not  only  was  shown  in  the  many  periodicals  and  jour- 
nals which  discussed  the  questions  in  regard  to  real-schools,  but  also  in  the  first 
assembly  of  German  real-school  teachers  in  1845  in  Meissen,  and  that  of  the 
next  years  in  Mayenee  and  Gotha,  in  which  lively  discussions  of  the  various 
interests  of  tbese  schools  took  place.     The  year  1848,  as  in  all  other  fields  of 
public  lifie,  so  also  in  that  of  higher  schools,  brought  an  extraordinary  fermen- 
tation and  manifold  plans  of  reorganization  which  aimed  at  merging  the  gym- 
nasiums and  the  real-schools  into  total  gymnasiums.     On  this  idea,  within 
narrow  and  practicable  limits,  rested  the  plans  laid  before  the  general  conference 
called  together  at  Berlin  in  April,  1849,  for  advising  on  the  reorganization  of 
higher  schools,  which  were  adopted  by  them,  and  alter  which  both  classes  of 
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Bcbools  sLonld  have  a  common  pedestal  in  tlie  three  lower  cla^ises,  and  be  divi- 
ded in  the  npper  classes  as  upper  gymnasium  and  real  gymnasium  to  pursue 
their  special  ends.  However,  after  the  return  of  peaceful  times  this  idra  was 
nowhere  carried  out,  except  perhaps  where  it  recommended  itself  to  local  condi- 
tions; nor  was  any  effect  given  to  the  resolution  of  the  conference  on  the 
"admip:<ion  to  the  lectures  of  the  philosophical  faculties  at  universities"  of 
pupils  provided  with  the  certificate  of  final  examination,  of  a  real-school.  In 
the  years  next  following,  by  repeated  decrees,  more  difficult  conditions  were 
attached  to  the  privileges  formerly  granted  to  real-schools,  or  they  were  dimin- 
ished, whereby  their  further  prosperity  became  endangered.  Many  complaints 
arose  against  this,  which  were  satisfactorily  adjusted  in  the  "order  of  instruc- 
tion and  examination  of  leal-schools  and  higher  burgher-'schools "  of  Octo- 
ber 6,  1869.  This  decree,  the  fruit  of  all  the  experience  made  in  this  field, 
in  a  full  appreciation  of  the  rights  of  all  conditions  of  life,  regulates  the  forms 
of  a  harmonious  connection  and  solid  organization  of  these  schools,  without 
excluding  liberties  of  modification  in  the  plan,  on  account  of  provincial  or  local 
circumstances  or  of  further  experience.  It  forms  for  Prussia  a  period  in 
development  which  will  undoubtedly  be  normal  for  some  time  to  come,  and 
exercise  great  influence  beyond  the  limits  of  that  state.  Of  most  decisive 
importance  in  it  is  the  distinction  between  Real-schools  of  the  first  and  of  the 
second  order,  and  higher  Burgher-schools,  according  to  the  completeness  of^the 
course  and  the  equipment  in  powers  and  means  of  teaching.  In  the  same  meas- 
ure differ  the  privileges  of  these  different  schools ;  those  of  the  Real-schools  of  the 
first  order  being,  of  course,  the  highest,  and  equal  to  those  of  the  gymnasium, 
except  in  relation  to  the  university.  For  all  schools,  of  which  the  interior  or 
exterior  organization  did  not  correspond  on  all  sides  to  the  demands  of  the  law, 
the  privileges  formed  a  powerful  incentive  to  summon  all  the  powers  in  order  t6 
reach  the  standard  of  the  first  order,  and  thereby  to  secure  to  their  pupils  a 
participation  in  those  privileges.  In  consequence  of  these  efforts  the  number  of 
schools  belonging  to  this  class — which  at  the  time  of  the  regulation  was  26 — 
increased  to  the  end  of  the  year  1866,  consequently  in  seven  years  to  56,  in  the 
Prussian  provinces,  while  there  were  in  that  country  only  10  Real-schools,  second 
order,  and  26  higher  Burgher  schools.  This  shows  how  much  that  law  has  fur- 
thered the  development  of  these  schools  ;  but  not  only  exteriorly.  The  views 
set  forth  on  the  position  of  these  schools  in  the  organism  of  superior  instruc- 
tion, which  form  the  basis,  and  are  full^  expressed  in  these  regulations,  are  so 
wise  and  practical  that  they  may  be  presented  without  hesitation  as  perfectly  to 
the  purpose  in  itself  without  local  or  national  limitations.  In  these  regulations 
they  say: 

The  Real  and  higher  Burpfher-schools  have  this  object,  to  give  a  scientific  preparation  for 
the  higher  vocations  in  ]ife  which  do  not  require  an  academic  course.  Not  the  nearest  want 
of  practical  life  should  decide  their  organization,  but  the  object,  to  bring  the  mental  abilities 
of  youth,  confided  to  these  schools,  to  that  degree  of  development  which  is  the  necessary  con- 
dition to  a  free  and  independent  exercise  of  their  future  duties  in  life.  They  are  not  techni- 
cal schools,  but,  like  the  pyninasinm,  they  work  by  general  means  of  instruction  and  fun- 
damental knowledge.  There  is  no  contrast  in  principle  between  a  gymnasium  and  real-school ' 
bat  a  relation  of  mutual  completion.  They  divide  among  themselves  the  common  ta»k  of 
offering  the  foundation  to  a  complete  superior  education  for  the  main  branches  of  the  differ- 
ent profrssious.  The  division  has  become  necessary  by  the  devolopment  of  science  and  of 
public  life,  and  the  real-schools  have  gradually  adopted  a  co-ordinate  position  to  the  gymna- 
sium. Only  in  proportion  as  the  object  of  general  and  ethic  culture  is  recognized  and  real- 
ized by  the  real  and  higher  burgher-schools  can  they  correct  the  erroneous  impression  that 
they  could  or  would  prepare  tor  practical  life  or  impart  knowledge  quicker  and  easier  than 
the  gymnasium,  and  gam  ground  for  the  conviction  that  just  then  they  would  not  benefit 
the  school,  but  life,  and  attain  a  higher  degree  of  usefulness,  when  the  powers  necessary  for 
the  objects  of  life  are  trained  by  themselves  according  to  their  nature  and  future  use.  The 
flchool  is  subscr\'ient  to  life  and  listens  to  its  demands.  This  is  proved  by  the  existence  of 
real-schools  and  the  arrangement  of  this  plan ;  but  they  work  on  vouth,  and  can  only  lay  the 
eneral  and  lasting  foundation  to  the  cuucation  necessary  for  the  various  callings  in  life 

11  professional  education  must  be  based  on  a  free  human  cultivation  of  the  mind  and  spir 
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The  peculiar  inBtrtiction  of  the  real-school  is  principally  directed  to  the  objective  and 
positive,  and  demands  its  acquisition.  For  the  prosperity  of  the  real-schools  they  should 
rightly  understand  this  and  avoid  the  danger  i;vhich  lies  in  the  occupation  with  the  wealth 
of  real  life  and  empiric  science,  if  the  knowledge  is  not  sharpened  thereby,  that  the  deeper 
ground  of  all  realities  lies  in  the  spiritual  contents  and  value  of  the  things,  and  that  the 
visible  and  sensual  world  rests  upon  the  invisible  and  spiritual.  That  man  should  acquire  a 
dominion  over  the  earth  and  subject  to  himself  the  powers  of  nature,  belongs  to  his 
divinely  ordained  destiny  and  honor.  The  instruction  of  the  real-school  shall  do  her  share 
iu  this,  so  that  the  growing  generation  the  ab^tv  to  fulfil  this  destiny  may  be  developed; 
but  it  shall  also  make  known  that  the  object  of  life  is  not  enclosed  therein,  and  shall  give, 
in  the  freeing  power  of  true  cultivation,  a  protection  against  spiritual  servitude,  to  which  a 
false  conception  of  the  great  object  v^ould  lead. 

The  peculiar  superiority  aimed  at  by  the  real  •school  consists  in  training  and  sharpeniufir 
in  its  pupils  the  habit  of  correct  observation  and  of  understanding  natural  phenomena,  ana 
of  discovering  the  law  of  their  existence ;  that  it  therefore,  particularly  in  the  mathematics 
and  natural  sciences  and  in  drawing,  aims  at  more  than  is  prescribed  for  the  gymnasium, 
and  also  gives  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  modern  literature  and  life.  This  will  be  valu- 
able only  if  a  love  of  science  is  awakened  in  the  pupils  of  a  real-school,  and  if  their  acquaint- 
ance with  the  material  world  is  accompanied  by  a  reverence  for  true  science  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  Him  who  bears  and  rules  all  life. 

The  course  of  instruction  of  the  real-school  closes  the  scientific  preparation  for  most  of  ita 
pupils ;  the  gymnasium  points  beyond  itself  to  the  university.  From  this  results  the  neces- 
sity for  the  pupil  of  the  real-school,  because  he  has  not  the  university  before  him,  before  ho 
enters  into  practical  life  to  gain  an  interest  and  acquire  an  ability  for  independent  self- 
study  and  progress  in  science.  This  object  the  school  can  only  fulfil  in  the  measure  with 
which  it  gives  not  only  knowledge  for  use,  but  a  genuine  scientific  education,  through  which 
a  lo^e  of  science  is  secured  through  the  years  of  after  life. 

From  the  same  reason  the  real-school,  the  sooner  its  pupils  must  be  surrendered  to  tha 
demands  and  progress  of  public  life,  should  so  much  the  more  seriously  fulfil  the  duty  of 
making  them  familiar  with  that,  which  in  all  the  change  of  appearance  is  the  eternal  and 
imperishable,  and  with  truth  which  is  superior  to  reality.  If  this  true  reality  of  life  is  over- 
looKed  by  tho  real-schools,  there  is  no  gain  to  hope  from  them  for  the  life  of  the  nation;  they 
would  not  afford  a  scientific  and  moral  culture  of  the  mind,  but  only  be  serviceable  to  the 
material  spirit  of  the  age,  which  would  bo  contrary  to  their  destination  and  object. 

In  these  extracts  is  contained  the  highest  idea  which  this  class  of  school 
permits,  by  which  it  would  be  elevated  to  a  place  of  true  culture  of  the  yonth- 
fal  mind,  and  be  withdrawn  from  the  dauger  which  indeed  threatens  it  of  serv- 
ing materialism.  At  the  same  time  these  observations  terminate  the  complaints 
made  against  these  schools,  often  not  without  reason ;  the  peace  between  the 
gymnasium  and  the  real-school  and  their  different  ways  of  education  is  estab- 
lished, and  wherever  these  schools  shall  reach  the  object  thus  selected,  it  will 
be  on  the  plan  indicated  above. 

If  the  object  fixed  for  the  real-school  is  be  reached,  then  its  organization 
must  be  in  accord  with  the  same  ;  it  cannot  be  reached  with  a  coarse  of  a  few 
years,  but  demands  a  longer  time  of  continued  labor.  Therefore,  the  course  of 
instruction  in  a  Prussian  real-school  of  the  first  and  generally  also  of  the  second 
order  has  been  fixed  at  from  eight  to  nine  years,  under  the  supposition  of  admit- 
tance with  the  tenth  year ;  and  that  of  a  higher  burgher-school  at  six  to  seven 
years ;  and  it  will  be  but  just  to  say  that  all  real-scbools  which,  as  many  iu  Austria, 
Wurtemburg,  and  elsewhere,  have  a  shorter  course  of  instrnction,  cannot  reach 
the  proper  object,  and  are  more  or  less  for  a  lower,  if  not  a  technical  education. 
A  great  many  pupils  who  enter  the  real- schools  of  Prussia  do  not  go  through 
all  its  classes  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  two  upper  classes  are  but  thinly  attended, 
and  the  number  of  pupils  who  pass  the  final  examination  is  but  a  small  percent- 
age of  the  total  attendance.  It  is  specially  remarked  in  the  "order  of  instruc- 
tion and  examination,"  that  with  the  end  of  the  third  class  a  relative  complete 
course  of  entry  into  practical  civil  vocation  for  the  middle  classes  should  be 
reached.  Many  pupils  advance  only  to  that  degree  whicli  secures  them  the 
privilege  of  one  year's  military  service,  that  is  to  the  second  class  of  a  real- 
school,  first  order;  and  to  the  first  class  of  a  real-school,  second  order.  But 
these  lower  classes  of  a  complete  real-school  do  not  correspond  to  real-schools  of 
an  inferior  order,  which  aim  at  a  more  limited  general  education.    The  total 
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result  of  a  school  depends  on  its  last  aim  and  object,  and  the  endeavor  to  attain 
that  pervades  all  degrees  of  instruction,  even  that  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes, 
their  teachers,  and  pnpils.  Thus  the  high  aim  of  Pmssian  real-schools  has  a 
Btimulating  and  reviving  e£Pect  on  aU  pupils  belonging  to  them,  though  many 
only  advance  partly  towards  it. 

In  regard  to  the  subjects  of  instruction,  by  which  the  end  of  real-schools  is  to 
be  realized,  thei^  is  unanimity  of  opinion  that  they  should  be  adapted  to  the 
one  aim,  a  preparation  for  the  higher  vocations  of  practical  life,  and  be  in  close 
relation  to  the  same.  Beyond  the  technical  abilities  of  penmanship,  drawing, 
and  singing,  so  important  for  the  training  of  the  Aesthetic  sense  and  in  part  for 
many  of  those  vocations,  and  beyond  the  true  foundation  for  all  education, 
instruction  in  religion  and  the  mother  language,  they  teach  the  various  branches 
of  natural  science  and  mathematics,  the  more  important  of  the  modem  lan- 
guages of  European  civilization,  French  and  English,  and  finally  the  two  studies 
by  which  alone  life  in  the  present  can  be  understood  in  its  innermost  nature 
and  in  the  fulness  of  development,  history  and  geography.  And  no  real-school 
could  be  found  in  which  these  subjects  are  not  taught  with  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  perfection.  In  Austrian  real-schools  the  two  modern  languages  are 
not  obligatory ;  in  general  the  relative  proportion  of  subjects  of  instruction 
varies  in  the  different  countries  according  to  the  demands  of  utility  and  local 
Tvants.  In  looking  back  on  the  views  which  in  the  progress  of  time  gradually 
developed  themselves,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  its  early  stages  before  other 
objects,  much  stress  was  laid  upon  the  practice  of  mathematics  and  natural 
sciences,  as  is  done  to  this  day  in  the  Austrian  real-schools  ;  but  afterwards  the 
languages  gained  more  importance,  as  appears  in  the  order  of  instructioh  and 
examination  of  Prussia  of  1859.  And  this  appears  right.  For  if  the  real-schools, 
as  much  as  they  are  called  upon  to  prepare  for  practical  life,  shall  give  not  only 
knowledge  and  ability,  but  like  the  gymnasium,  a  superior  education,  thon  lan- 
guages and  literature,  the  free  products  of  the  human  mind,  ought  to  receive  due 
.  consideration.  They  are  most  suitable  to  give  spiritual  culture,  as  they  employ 
the  mind  in  the  most  direct  and  varied  manner  in  its  sensibility,  thought,  and 
reflection,  and  at  the  same  time,  from  the  earliest  beginning,  offer  the  safest 
opportunity  for  the  application  and  understanding  of  knowledge  in  regard  to 
this  study,  as  well  as  for  practice  in  the  free  use  of  mental  power.  Mathe- 
matics and  natural  sciences,  though  of  high  value,  and  of  great  importance  for 
practical  life  in  this  nature,  are  less  suitable  to  co-operate  for  that  general  cul« 
ture ;  mathematics  on  account  of  their  abstract  relations  to  the  formula ;  natu- 
ral sciences  on  account  of  the  mass  of  material,  dividing  itself  into  numerous 
details,  which  to  connect  and  to  survey  is  above  the  powers  of  youth. 

But  if  the  study  of  language  is  to  have  a  cultivating  influence,  it  must  not 
be  limited  to  the  mother  tongue.  By  acquiring  foreign  languages,  and  by  the 
exercise  of  the  mental  powers  connected  with  their  study,  those  advantages  are 
gained  which  can  and  should  be  acquired  in  this  field.  The  real-schools,  from 
these  motives,  are  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  two  most  important  foreign 
languages  of  die  present  time,  French  and  English ;  and  herein  they  have,  ii 

?roperly^ttained,  tne  means  for  the  development  of  a  manifold  and  ricn  culture, 
'et  they  offer  but  very  little  material  for  the  elementary  training  of  the  power 
of  language,  on  account  of  their  poverty  in  organic  forms,  and  the  apparent  ^ 
random  rules  introduced  by  custom.  Therefore  it  has  been  urged  from  many 
sides  that  the  Latin  langui^e,  more  than  any  other,  is  adapted  to  grammatical 
development,  and  ought  to  find  a  place  in  the  real-schools,  if  they  are  to 
fulfil  their  object  completely.  In  this  respect,  also,  the  development  of  this 
school  in  Prussia  is  of  special  interest.  The  peculiar  conditions  of  the  Boyal 
JEteal-school  at  an  earlier  period,  when  it  was  connected  with  the  Latin  school, 
'have  been  presented  above.  When  Spilleke  became  its  director  he  thought,  at 
'first,  not  to  allow  a  place  to  Latin,  but  soon  became  convinced  that  it  was  neoea 
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Bary,  to  reach  the  degree  of  cnlture  aimed  at.  Following  his  example  other  real- 
Bchools,  eBtablished  in  Prassia  afterwards,  incladed  Latin  in  their  instractioost 
or  made  it  a  voluntary  study  for  their  pupils.  A  good  deal  of  discussion  on 
this  subject  took  place  in  periodicals  and  teachers'  conferences.  The  govern- 
ment at  first  left  the  matter  to  its  own  free  development,  but  the  more  privileges 
it  granted  to  these  schools  in  reference  to  the  entry  of  pupils  into  the  service  of 
the  state  the  more  it  attached  importance  to  the  study  of  this  language.  In  the 
conference  of  1849,  where  a  common  foundation  in  three  lower  classes  was  con- 
cluded for  the  gymnasium  and  the  real- school,  Latin  was  recognised  as  oblig- 
atory for  the  latter  ;  in  the  higher  classes  it  was  left  to  the  choice  of  the 
pupils.  By  the  order  of  instruction,  &c.,  it  was  declared  an  essential  and  inte- 
gral part  of  the  programme  of  the  school.  "  This  position,"  it  says  in  the 
observations  to  this  order,  **  is  due  to  the  Latin  language,  not  only  for  its  import- 
ance to  the  knowledge  of  the  connection  of  European  culture  with  antiquity,  but 
also  as  a  foundation  to  the  grammatical  study  of  languages  in  general,  and  that 
of  modem  languages  in  particular,  which,  without  a  knowledge  of  Latin,  always 
remains  superficial.  In  this  respect  the  Latin  language  is  pre-eminently  appro- 
priate, to  convey  the  knowledge  of  the  distinction  of  forms  and  of  the  laws  of 
language  in  general." 

To  these  motives,  decisive  in  themselves,  are  added  some  important  exterior 
reasons,  namely :  that  for  almost  all  ofBces  in  the  service  of  the  state  a  knowl- 
edge of  Latin  is  required ;  further,  that  a  connection  with  the  gymnasium  is 
maintained  by  the  study  of  Latin  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  real-school,  which, 
for  many  reasons,  appears  advantageous.  Wherever  local  circumstances  make 
it  desirable  both  schools  can  be  established  on  a  common  foundation,  or  be  dis- 
tinct sections  of  one  institute.  It  may  be  questionable  whether  these  reasons 
render  it  necessary  to  carry  instruction  in  Latin  through  all  the  classes,  or  only 
to  a  certain  degree,  in  order  to  gain  more  time  and  strength  for  the  study  of 
modern  languages  in  the  higher  classes.  The  latter  may  be  recommended,  as 
a  deeper  penetration  into  the  spirit  of  the  Latin  language  ^and  literature  in  the 
few  lessons  which  could  be  set  apart  for  it,  seems  improbable,  and  the  results 
will  always  be  inferior,  while  a  simple  and  concentrated  instruction  at  this 
stage  is  desirable.  If  the  hours  given  to  Latin  were  added  to  the  two  modem 
languages  the  pupils  would  more  perfectly  acquire  a  practical  use  of  the  same, 
and  also  penetrate  deeper  into  the  spirit  of  the  classic  writers.  This  would  be 
a  compensation  for  the  great  gain  which  the  pupils  of  the  gymnasium  draw  from 
a  continued  occupation  with  the  master  works  of  Greece  and  Rome.  It  would  be 
a  greater  advantage  than  to  be  able  to  read  a  more  easy  Latin  author  with 
greater  facility. 

In  general,  it  must  be  granted  that  the  gymnasiums,  in  their  material  of 
instruction  and  in  the  greater  adhesion  and  connection  of  *the  same,  have  a 
superiority  over  the  real-schools  for  the  acquisition  of  a  more  profound  scientific 
education.  Again,  the  real-schools  o£fer  other  advantages  in  training  the  facul- 
ties for  a  sharp  observation  of  the  objective  world — for  understanding  and  pene* 
trating  it.  It  would  be  useless  to  discuss  the  greater  or  lesser  value  of  the  respect- 
ive schools,  while  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  each  should  reach  its  aim 
in  the  fullest  sense  and  measure.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  real-scnools  have 
greater  difiiculties  to  overcome ;  the  material  of  instruction  is  more  manifold  and 
varied  than  that  of  the  gymnasium,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  more  difficult  to 
master,  especially  the  natural  sciences  and  modern  languages. 

In  regard  to  the  first  point,  a  centre  has  been  looked  for,  though  in  vain, 
around  which,  as  in  the  gymnasium  around  classical  antiquity,  all  other  branches 
may  concentrate.  Some  ffave  chosen  mathematics,  others  the  natural  sciences, 
others  the  mother-language,  as  such  centre ;  but  the  branches  of  instruction  in 
the  real-school,  except  religion  and  technical  objects,  belong  to  two  great  and 
different  spherea— on  one  side  languages  and  history,  on  the  other  maUiematics, 
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natural  sciences,  and  geography ;  and  these  two  spheres  have  not  a  dominating 
centre ;  mnch  less  has  mathematics,  though  of  so  great  importance.  To  arrive 
at  the  necessary  co-operation  in  instruction,  in  furtherance  of  the  general  platf, 
great  care  is  demanded  in  the  arrangement  of  the  different  hranches  in  the  gen- 
eral plan  for  the  different  degrees  of  instruction,  as  well  as  in  the  time  allotted 
to  each  within  each  class. 

The  other  difficulty » arising  from  the  nature  of  some  of  the  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion, in  the  manifold  material  less  easy  to  manage,  must  be  lessened  by  basing 
the  method  of  instruction  on  just  pedagogic  principles.  Some  excellent  observa- 
tions on  this  point  are  contained  in  the  conclusion  of  the  *^  order  of  instruction, 
&c.,"  of  Prussia.  "  Before  the  restless  motion  in  the  sphere  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nical research  and  discovery,  and  the  fulness  of  material,  the  fundamental  condi- 
tions of  the  human  soul  and  the  wants  of  spiritual  diet,  particularly  in  youth, 
remain  always  the  same :  comprehensive  and  thorough  knowledge  is  only  possible 
in  concentration,  and  pedagogy  verifies  anew  the  maxin  that  with  too  thick  sowing 
the  harvest  will  be  small.  To  do  few  things  thoroughly  will  awaken  a  lasting 
interest  in  the  majority  of  pupils*  while  overcrowding  them  with  many;  especially 
with  detailed  infonnation  blunts  the  sensibility  of  the  mind,  and  will  result  in 
dead  knowledge.  A  real-school  in  which  all  communication  of  knowledge  is  not 
associated  with  its  practical  application,  so  that  all  knowing  becomes  ability  of 
doing,  mistakes  and  neglects  an  essential  part  of  its  peculiar  destination." 
How  to  treat  the  different  parts  of  instruction  cannot  here  be  minutely  described. 
The  **  order  of  instruction  and  examination  "  contains  many  valuable  sugges- 
tions also  on  this  point.  Not  only  must  each  individual  teacher  labor  with  care, 
but,  more  than  in  schools  of  any  other  kind,  it  becomes  important  that  a  mutual 
reference  of  analogous  subjects  should  be  effected  by  a  sincere  co-operation  of 
all  the  teachers. 

The  desirable  concentration  of  instruction  in  the  real-school  lies  in  the  limita- 
tion of  its  objects  of  instruction  in  contents  and  extent,  in  the  proper  succession 
of  objects  and  exercis^es,  in  the  living  connection  between  them,  and  in  the  sci- 
entific and  pedagogic  spirit  of  the  method  of  teaching.  It  may  be  promoted  by 
arranging  the  plan  of  instruction  so  as  to  have  different  branches  less  separated 
from  one  another,  which,  however,  in  practice  preaents  many  difficulties. 

Furthermore  it  is  of  greatest  importance  that  in  the  treatment  of  theee  sciences 
the  error  should  be  avoided  that  the  knowledge  which  they  afford  is  the  only  true 
or  the  highest  object,  an  error  held  by  man^i  in  our  day.  All  teachers  of  real- 
schools  should  bear  in  mind  the  words  of  Raumer,  in  his  history  of  pedagogy, 
when  referring  to  the  instruction  in  natural  science  under  the  head  of  **  Myste- 
riously Revealed."  (Part  III,  p.  169.)  At  the  conclusion  he  says:  **The 
recognition  of  the  wonderful  union  of  the  mysterious  and  the  revealed  in  nature, 
a  most  clear  insight  into  the  limit  of  both,  will  exercise  a  great  influence  on  the 
character  of  the  teacher  and  his  study  of  nature.  The  mysterious  will  humble 
him  and  point  him  to  eternity,  while  he  will  search  out  with  a  conscientious  and 
enduring  diligence  all  that  can  be  understood,  and  thank  God  for  each  joy  that 
comes  to  him  in  the  discovery  of  the  beautiful,  solid,  divine  law.  Must  not  such 
insight  and  feeling  of  the  teacher  have  a  most  salutary  influence  on  his  man- 
ner of  instruction  )f  Whoever  doubts  of  this,  would  be  convinced  by  seeing  the 
desultory  influence  of  teachers  who  are  without  such  insight,  and  think — ^there 
is  no  mystery  for  them— they  can  explain  all,"  &c.  These  are  golden  words 
of  a  man  who  with  the  enthusiasm  of  his  soul  devoted  himself  to  the  research 
of  nature,  but  kept  his  eye  and  spirit  open  for  a  superior  world,  like  those  great 
heroes  ,of  natural  science,  Bacon,  Kepler,  Newton,  Ualler;  Cuvier,  &c.  Nobody 
-will  misunderstand  this,  as  if  it  demanded  a  religious  observation  at  every  oppor- 
tunity. Far  from  this !  Only  the  acknowledgment  of  the  different  realms,  and 
tlie  extraordinary  significance  of  describing  and  guarding  their  limits. 

In  regard  to  the  exterior  position  of  the  teachers  of  real-schools,  they  are  in  al^ 
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coneideratioiiB  treated  as  of  equal  rank  and  dignity  with  teacbers  of  the  gym- 
naBium,  in  public  acknowledgment  as  well  as  salary.  In  Prussia  the  exami- 
nation of  secondary  teachers  takes  no  regard  of  their  future  engagement  at  a  real- 
school,  higher  burgher-scbool  or  gymnasium ;  they  are  examined  by  the  same 
commission  and  after  the  same  regulations,  and  the  latter  fix  the  ordinary  ealaiy 
of  a  director  of  a  Real-school ;  first  grade  not  below  1200  thaler,  inclusive  of  free 
residence,  and  from  this  amount,  down  to  400  thaler  for  the  lowest  ordinary 
teacher. 

In  the  same  measure  all  other  conditions  for  the  prosperity  and  success  of 
these  schools  have  been  fulfilled  :  suitable  school-houses  with  ample  accommo- 
dations for  the  various  instructions,  natural  collections,  chemical  laboratory, 
physical  apparatus  and  other  means  of  demonstration,  without  which  no  natural 
sciences  can  be  taught. 

In  conclusion  the  relation  of  real-schools  to  the  university  deserves  some  atten- 
tion.    In  the  teachers'  conference  at  Berlin,  in  1849,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
real-schools  should  prepare  students  "  for  the  faculty  of  philosophy  of  a  univer- 
sity, but  the  continued  study  of  Latin  to  the  final  examination  was  a  condition^' 
to  the  privilege  of  full  admission  by  matriculation  at  the  university.     After- 
wards, when  the  principles  of  the  ''order  of  instruction  and  examination"  were 
adopted,  though  the  latter  had  not  yet  been  issued.  Minister  Von  Bethman-HoU- 
weg  replied  in  the  house  to  petitions  in  regard  to  the  position  of  real-schools,  that 
if  the  latter  fulfilled  their  object,  ''  the  universities  could  not  be  closed  to  the 
culture  represented  by  the  real-schools,  and  no  department  would  refnse  the 
powers  offered  in  these  schools ;"  and  Director  Heinen,  at  the  close  of  his  "  review 
on  the  development  of  real-schools,"  draws  from  the  above  the  sure  hope  that  the 
privileges  indicated  in  the  words  of  the  minister  (in  a  vague  manner)  would  be 
granted.     The  "  order  of  instruction  and  examination"  occupies  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent point  of  view,  in  defining,  at  its  beginning,  the  object  of  real-schools  to  be 
"the  preparation  for  such  vocations  which  do  not  require  a  course  at  the  uniper- 
sityy     If  superior  scientific  education  shall  not  be  endangered,  the  studies  at 
the  university,  even  in  the  various  shades  of  the  faculty  of  philosophy,  can  only 
be  successful  on  the  basis  of  a  historical  and  linguistic  preparation,  which  ren- 
ders possible  a  more  profound  and  more  liberal  scientific  character  than  can  be 
reached  by  the  course  of  the  real-school.     The  continuation  of  Latin,  in  a  few 
weekly  lessons,  cannot  materially  change  this ;  that  preparation  can  only  be 
attained  by  the  scientific  training^f  the  mind  on  the  historical  basis  of  these  sci- 
ences, by  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  antiquity,  its  languages  and  literature, 
which  is  only  given  by  the  gymnasium.     Mathematics  and  the  entire  realm  of 
natural  sciences  have  to  this  day  but  little  direct  connection  with  antiquity ;  yet 
it  would  result  to  their  disadvantage  if  they  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  scien- 
tific basis  of  the  gymnasium,  and  the  depression  of  the  general  spiritual  cul- 
ture in  those  practical  circles,  in  which  persons  so  trained  would  officiate,  would 
be  a  necessary  consequence.     The  real-schools  would  suffer  most,  if  they  had  to 
receive  as  teachers  oi  mathematics  or  natural  science,  persons  who  received  their 
scientific  training  at  real-schouls,  and  are  therefore  without  that  deeper  foundation 
of  general  scientific  culture.    In  their  own  interest -real-schools  should  never  have 
this  privilege.    But  this  does  not  prevent  that  in  exceptional  cases  of  talent  and 
distinction  a  full  admission  to  the  university  should  be  permitted ;  much  less  that 
pupils  of  real-schools  should  not  visit  the  university  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
a  more  finished  superior  education,  or  to  prepare  for  a  special  profession.     The 
•<  order  of  instruction,"  &c.,  has  made  ample  provision  for  such  caaes. 

• 

LBAVINO  EXAMINATION  IN  OYMNASIBN. 

I  believe  that  the  public  schools  are  preferred,  in  Prussia,  on  their  merits. 
The  Prussians  are  satisfied  with  them,  and  are  proud  of  them,  and  with  good 
reason ;  the  schools  have  been  intelligently  planned  to  meet  their  intelligent 
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Trants.  But  tbe  preponderance  of  the  pnblic  schools  is  further  secured  by  the 
eBtablishment  in  connection  with  them  of  "  leaving  examinations,'*  f  Abiturienten^ 
plitfuvginj  Maturit&tsprufungen,  Entlassungsprufungcn,  Abgangsprufungen,) 
on  which  depends  admisi^ion  to  the  universities,  to  special  pchools,  (Fachschu" 
lenj  like  the  Gewerbe- Institut  or  the  Bauakadcmie,  and  to  the  civil  and  military 
service  of  the  state.  The  learned  professions  can  only  be  reached  through  the 
universities,  so  the  access  to  these  professions  depends  on  the  leaving  examination. 
The  pupils  of  private  tutors  or  private  schools  can  present  themselves  for  this 
examination ;  but  it  is  held  at  the  public  schools,  it  turns  upon  the  studies  of 
tbe  upper  forms  of  the  public  schools,  and  it  is  conducted  in  great  pai't  by  their 
teachers.  A  public  schoolboy  undoubtedly  presents  himself  for  it  with  an  advan- 
tage ;  and  its  object  undoubtedly  is,  not  the  illusory  one  of  an  examination  test^ 
as  in  our  public  service  it  is  employed,  but  the  sound  one  of  insuring  as  far  as 
possible  that  a  youth  stiall  pass  a  certain  number  of  years  under  the  best  school- 
teaching  of  his  country.  This  really  trains  him,  which  the  mere  application  of 
an  examination  test  does  not ;  but  an  examination  test  is  wisely  used  in  con- 
junction with  this  training,  to  take  care  that  a  youth  has  really  profited  by  it. 
No  nation  that  did  not  honestly  feel  it  had  made  its  public  secondary  schools 
the  best  places  of  training  for  its  middle  and  upper  classes,  could  institute  the 
leaving  examination  I  am  going  to  describe ;  but  Prussia  has  a  right  to  feel  that 
she  has  made  hers  this,  and  therefore  she  had  a  right  to  institute  this  examina- 
tion. It  forms  an  all-important  part  of  the  secondary  instruction  of  that  coun- 
try, and  I  hope  the  reader  will  give  me  his  attention  while  I  describe  it. 

Before  1788  admission  to  the  Prussian  universities  was  a  very  easy  a£Pair. 
You  went  to  the  dean  of  the  faculty  in  which  you  wished  to  study  ;  you  gen- 
erally brought  with  you  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  the  school  you  left ; 
the  dean  asked  you  a  few  questions  and  ascertained  tliat  you  knew  Latin ;  thea 
you  were  matriculated.  The  Ober-SchulcoUegiumf  which  was  in  1788  the 
authority  at  the  head  of  Prussian  public  instruction,  perceiving  that  from  the 
insufficiency  of  the  entrance  examination  the  universities  were  cumbered  with 
unprepared  and  idle  students,  determined  to  try  and  cure  this  state  of  things.. 
In  December  of  that  year  a  royal  edict  was  issued  to  the  public  schools  and 
universities  directing  that  the  public  schools  should  make  their  boys  undergo  an 
examination  before  they  proceeded  to  the  university ;  and  that  the  universities 
should  make  the  boys  who  came  up  to  them  from  private  schools  undergo  an 
examination  corresponding  to  that  of  the  public  schoolboys.  Every  one  who 
underwent  the  examination  was  to  receive  a  certificate  of  his  ripeness  or  unripe- 
ness for  university  studies,  (Zeugniss  der  Reife,  Zeugniss  der  Unreife.J  The 
candidates  declared  to  be  unripe  might  still  enter  the  university  if  their  parents 
chose ;  but  it  was  hoped  that,  guided  by  this  test,  their  parents  would  keep 
them  at  school  till  they  were  properly  prepared,  or  else  send  them  into  some 
other  line.  No  plan  of  examination  was  prescribed,  but  the  certificate  was  to 
record,  under  the  two  heads  of  languages  and  sciences,  the  candidate's  preH- 
ciency  in  each  of  these  matters. 

The  AUgemeine  Landrecht,  promulgated  in  1794,  after  complaints  had  been 
rife  that  the  universities  had  still  a  number  of  unprofitable  students,  and  that 
jroung  men  went  there  merely  to  escape  military  service,  made  yet  stricter  regu* 
lations.  It  ordered  the  examination  held  at  the  university  for  boys  coming  from 
private  schools  to  be  condjicted  by  a  commission  ;  and  it  forbade  the  maricula- 
tiou  of  any  one  who  did  not  obtain  a  certificate  of  his  ripeness. 

But  the  omitting  to  prescribe  a  definite  plan  for  the  examination,  and  the 
intrusting  them  to  two  di£ferent  bodies,  the  schools  and  the  universities,  caused 
the  intentions  of  the  government  to  be  in  great  measure  frustrated.  There  was 
no  uniform  standard  of  examination.  The  schools  made  the  standard  high, 
the  universities  made  it  low;  and  numbers  of  young  men,  leaving. the  public 
schools  without  undergoing  the  Abtturientenexanien  there,,  waited  a  little  while, 
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and  then  presented  themselves  to  be  examined  at  the  nniveroity,  where  tbe  exam* 
ination  was  notoriously  much  laxer  than  at  the  school. 

The  great  epoch  of  reform  for  the.  higher  schools  of  Prussia  is  Wilhelm  Yon 
Humboldt's  year  and  a  half,  (1808-1810,)  at  the  head  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment.    The  first  words  of  a  memorandum  of  this  date  on  a  proposal  not  to 
require  Greek  except  of  students  for  orders  :  Es  ut  nicht  darum  zu  thun,  dan 
Schuh'n  und  Vntvergitdten  in  einem  trdgen  und  krafdosen  Gefrohnheiugangt 
bleiben,  sondem  darum,  dass  durck  sie  die  Bildung  der  Nation  auf  eine  immer 
hohere  Stufe  gehracht  werde,* — might  be  taken  as  a  motto  for  his  whole  admin* 
istration  of  public  instruction.     It  was  Wilhelm  Von  Humboldt  who  took  the 
roost  important  step  towards  making  the  AbiturientenpHtfung  what  it  now  is. 
He  was  the  originator  of  a  uniform  plan  of  examination  obligatory  on  all  who 
examined  candidates  for  entrance  to  the  university.     Schleiermaoher,  who,  as  I 
have  said,  was  a  member  of  the  education  council,  wished  to  take  away  this 
examination  from  the  universities,  and  to  give  it  entirely  to  the  schools.     This 
was  not  done,  but  the  course  of  examination  was  strictly  defined,  and  a  form  of 
certificate,  fully  indicating  its  results,  was  prescribed.    The  certificate  was  of 
three  grades :  No.  1  declared  its  possessor  to  be  thoroughly  qualified  for  the 
university,  No.  2  declared  him  to  be  partially  qualified,  No.  3  to  be  unqualified, 
(untUchttg.)     But  this  plan  of  reform,  which  was  brought  into  operation  in  181^, 
could  not  produce  its  due  fruits  so  long  as  the  double  examination  was  main- 
tained.    After  the  peace  of  1815  there  was  a  great  flow  of  students  to  the  nni* 
versities ;  many  of  them  were  very  ill  prepared  ;  but  the  universities,  with  the 
natural  desire  to  get  as  many  students  as  possible,  eased  the  examinations  to 
them  as  much  as  they  could,  and  admitted  the  holders  of  any  certificate  at  all, 
even  of  No  3,  to  matriculation.     At  Bonn,  in  1822,  out  of  139  certificates  for 
that  year,  122  were  of  No.  3,  declaring  the  holder  unqualified  for  the  university; 
16  were  of  No.  2,  declaring  him  partially  qualified;  only  one  was  of  No.  1, 
declaring  him  thoroughly  qualified.     The  provincial  school  Boards  reported  to 
the  minister  that  the  efforts  of  the  schools  were  frustrated  by  the  laxity  of  the 
university  commissions,  which  got  more  and  more  candidates.     The  schools  in 
their  turn  were  inclined  to  make  the  first  grade  of  certificate  a  reward  of  severe 
competitive  examination,  which  was  by  no  means  what  those  who  instituted  it 
iu tended.     The  admission  to  the  universities  of  young  men  declared  to  be 
unqualified,  the  two  kinds  of  examining  bodies  with  differing  views  and  stand- 
ards, and  the  three-fold  grade  of  certificate,  were  found  fatal  obstacles  to  the 
successful  workiiig  of  the  reform  of  1812. 

All  three  obstacles  have  been  removed.  The  regulations  at  present  in  force 
date  from  1834  and  18d6.t  The  leaving  examination  is  now  held  at  the  Crym- 
nasien  only.  The  threefold  grade  of  certificate  is  abolished,  and  the  candidate 
is,  as  in  old  tiroes  certified  to  be  eitJier  rcifov  umreif.  No  one,  as  a  general  rule, 
can  without  a  certificate  attend  university  lectures  at  all ;  and  no  one  without  a 
certificate  of  ripeness  can  be  regularly  matriculated  in  any  faculty.  The  exam- 
ining body  is  thus  composed  :  the  director  of  the  gymnasium  and  the  professors 
who  teach  in  prima  ;  a  representative  of  the  Schul-Curatarium*  where  the  gym- 
nasium has  a  Curatorium ;  the  Crown's  Compatronats  Commissariust  (joint 
patronage  commissary, )  where  tliere  is  one ;  and  a  member  or  delegate  of  the 
provincial  school  Board.  The  representative  of  the  provincial  school  Board  is 
always  president  of  the  examining  commission.  The  Abiiurientt  or  leaving  boy. 
must  have  been  two  years  in  prima.  The  examination  work  is  to  be  of  the 
same  pitch  as  the  regular  work  of  this  class,  though  it  must  not  contain  pas- 
sages that  have  been  actcuilly  done  in  school.  But  neither,  on  the  other  hand, 
must  it  be  such  as  to  require  any  spccielle  Vontudien.     It  embraces  the  mother 

*  *'Tho  thinf2^  is  not  to  let  the  schools  aud  tmiversitles  go  on  in  a  drowsy  and  impotent 
Voutine ;  the  thing  is,  to  raise  the  culture  of  the  uation  ever  higher  and  higher  by  their  meana." 
t  ReglemetU  vom  4  Juni,  1834,  completed  by  VerfUgung  torn  12  Janumr^  ld56. 
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tongue,  Latin,  Greek,  and  French ;  matbematics  and  pb jsics,  geography,  his- 
tory and  Divinity.  An  Abiturient  who  is  going  to  enter  the  theological  faculty 
at^he  University  is  examined  in  Hebrew.  The  examination  is  both  by  writing 
and  viva  voce.  The  pap^r  work  lasts  a  week,  and  the  candidate  who  fails  in  it 
is  not  tried  viva  voce.  The  examination  papers  are  prepared  by  the  director 
and  teachers,  but  several  sets  have  to  be  in  readiness,  and  the  president  of  the 
examuaing  commission,  who  represents  the  provincial  school  board  and  the 
state,  chooses  each  paper  as  it  is  to  be  given  out.  He  also,  at  the  viva  voce 
examination,  chooses  the  passages  if  he  Tikes,  and  himself  pnts  any  question  he 
may  think  proper.  The  provincial  school  board  have  at  any  time  the  power  to 
direct  that  the  same  examination  papers  shall  be  used  for  all  the  gymnasiums 
of  the  province.  Each  performance  is  marked  insufficient^  sufficient,  good  or 
excellent  and  no  other  terms,  and  no  qualifications  of  these  are  admitted.  A 
candidate  who  is  fully  up  to  the  mark  in  the  mother  tongue  and  in  Latin,  and 
considerably  above  it  either  in  classics  or  mathematics,  is  declared  rei/^— passes — 
though  he  may  fall  below  it  in  other  things.  If  the  commission  are  not  unani* 
mous  about  passing  a  candidate,  they  vote ;  the  youngest  member  voting  first 
and  the  president  last.  If  the  votes  are  equal  the  president  has  a  casting  vote. 
But  the  president  may  refuse  to  pass  a  candidate  though  the  majority  have  voted 
for  him.  In  this  case,  however,  the  candidate's  papers  must  go  to  the  highest 
examining  authority,  the  JVissenschq/llicke  PrUfan^scommission  in  whose  dis- 
trict the  province  is,  for  their  decision  upon  them.  To  this  same  high  commis- 
sion all  the  papers  of  half  the  gymnasiums  of  each  province  are  each  half  year 
referred  for  their  remarks ;  their  remarks,  if  they  have  any  to  make,  are  addresed 
by  them  to  the  provincial  school  board,  and  by  the  provincial  school  board  trans- 
mitted to  the  gymnasiums  concerned. 

The  examination  takes  place  six  weeks  before  the  end  of  the  half  year.  The 
certificates  are  given  out  to  the  successful  candidates  at  the  solemnity  which 
takes  place  in  the  Aula  of  a  German  public  school  at  the  end  of  a  half  year  or 
Semester.  Each  member  of  the  examining  commission  signs  the  certificate, 
ivhicb,  besides  defining  the  candidate's  proficiency  in  each  of  the  matters  of 
examination,  has  three  additional  rubrics  for  conduct,  diligence,  and  attainments, 
which  are  filled  up  by  the  school  authorities  as  he  deserves. 

The  candidate  who  is  considered  unreif,  and  not  passed,  is  recommended, 
according  to  his  examination  and  his  previous  school  career,  either  to  stay  another 
half  year  at  school  and  then  try  again,  or  to  give  up  his  intention  of  going  to 
the  university.  If  he  still  persists  in  going  there  at  once  he  may ;  but  he  must 
carry  with  him  a  certificate  of  his  present  unfitness  fZeugniss  der  NichtreifeJ 
a  certificate  with  the  same  rubrics  as  the  other,  and  signed  in  the  same  way. 
With  this  certificate  he  holds  an  exceptional,  incomplete  position  at  the  univer- 
sity ;  be  cannot  enter  himself  in  any  mculty  except  that  of  philosophy,  and  then 
he  is  entered  in  a  special  register,  and  not  regularly  matriculated.  He  can, 
therefore,  attend  lectures ;  but  his  time  does  not  count  for  a  degree,  and  be  can 
hold  no  public  benefice  or  exhibition.  He  may  be  examined  once  more,  and 
only  once,  going  to  a  gymnasium  for  that  purpose ;  the  three  or  four  years' 
coarse  required  in  the  faculty  which  he  follows  only  begins  to  count  from  the 
time  when  he  passes. 

The  reader  will  recollect  that  for  the  learned  professions — the  church,  the 
law,  and  medicine — and  for  the  post  of  teachers  in  the  high  schools  and  univer- 
sities, it  is  necessary  to  have  gone  regularly  through  the  university  course  and 
to  have  graduated. 

Candidates  who  have  not  been  at  a  public  school,  but  who  wish  to  enter  the 
university,  must  apply  to  the  provincial  school  board  of  their  province  for  leave 
to  attend  a  certificate  examination.  They  have  to  bring  testimonials,  and  a  cur' 
ricfdum  vita  written  by  themselves  in  German,  and  are  then  directed  by  the 
school  board  to  a  gymnasium  where  they  may  be  examined.    They  have  to  pay 
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an  examination  fee  of  10  thalers.  If  they  fail,  tbe  examining  commission  of  the 
gymnasiam  is  empowered  to  fix  a  time  within  which  they  may  not  try  again, 
and  they  may  only  try  twice.  They  may,  however,  if  thev  fail  to  pass,  go  up 
to  the  university  on  the  same  condition  as  the  public  school  boys  who  fail. 
These  externij  as  they  are  called,  are  not  examined  along  with  the  Abiturienfen 
of  the  gymnasium,  though  they  are  examined  by  the  same  examining  commis- 
sion ;  but  the  boys  who  come  from  piivate  instruction  are  by  the  minister's  direc- 
tions to  have  allowance  made  for  their  not  being  examined  by  their  own  teach- 
ers, and,  so  far,  to  be  more  leniently  treated  in  the  examination  than  the  Abitu- 
rienten.  On  the  other  hand,  boys  who  have  been  at  a  gymnasium  and  who 
have  left  it  in  order  to  prepare  themselves  with  a  private  tutor,  are  not  entitled 
to  any  special  indulgence.  Indeed  a  public  school  boy,  who  to  evade  the  rule 
requiring  two  years  in  prima,  leaves  the  gymnasium  from  tecun^,  goes  to  a 
private  school  or  private  tutor,  and  ofiers  himself  for  examination^  within  two 
years,  needs  a  special  permission  from  the  minister  in  ord^r  to  be  examined. 
So  well  do  the  Prussian  authorities  know  how  insufficient  an  instrument  for 
their  object — that  of  promoting  the  national  culture  and  filling  the  professions 
with  fit  men — is  the  bare  examination-test ;  so  averse  are  they  to  cram ;  so 
clearly  do  they  perceive  that  what  forms  a  youth,  and  what  he  should  in  all 
ways  be  induced  to  acquire,  is  the  orderly  development  of  his  faculties  under 
good  and  trained  teaching. 

With  this  view  all  the  instructions  for  the  examination  are  drawn  up.  It  is 
to  tempt  candidates  to  no  special  preparation  and  effort,  but  to  be  such  as  "  a 
scholar  of  fair  ability  and  proper  diligence  may,  at  the  end  of  his  school  course, 
come  to  with  a  quiet  mind  and  without  a  painful  preparatory  effort  tending  to 
relaxation  and  torpor  as  soon  as  the  effort  is  over."  The  total  colli vation 
(  Gesammthildung)  of  the  candidate  is  the  great  matter,  and  this  is  why  the  two 
years  o^ prima  are  prescribed,  "that  the  instruction  in  this  highest  class  may 
not  degenerate  into  a  preparation  for  the  examination  ;  that  the  pupil  may  have 
the  requisite  time  to  come  steadily  and  without  overhurrying  to  the  fulness  of 
the  measure  of  his  powers  and  character ;  that  he  may  be  securely  and  thor- 
oughly formed,  instead  of  being  bewildered  and  oppressed  by  a  mass  of  informa- 
*  tion  hastily  heaped  together."  All  tumultnarische  Vorbereitung  and  all  stimu- 
lation of  vanity  and  emulation  is  to  be  discouraged,  and  the  examination,  like 
the  school,  is  to  regard  das  Wesenthche  und  Dauemde — the  substantial  and 
enduring.'*'  Accordingly,  the  composition  and  the  passages  for  translation  are 
the  great  matters  in  Germau  examinations,  not  those  papers  of  questions  by 
which  the  examiner  is  so  led  to  show  his  want  of  sense,  and  the  examinee  hii 
stores  of  cram. 

LEAVING   BXAMINATIGN    IN   REAL-SCHOOL. 

The  same  course  is  followed  with  the  Real-schulen  and  with  the  higher  Bur- 
gher-schools. For  entrance  to  the  different  branches  of  the  public  service,  the 
leaving  certificate  of  the  classical  school  had  up  to  1832  been  required.  For 
certain  of  these  brancnes  it  was  determined  in  1832  to  accept  henceforth  the 
certificate  of  the  ReaUschule  or  the  higher  Burgher-school  instead  of  that  of  the 
gymnasium.  Different  departments  made  their  own  stipulations ;  the  minister 
of  public  works,  for  instance,  stipulated  that  the  certificate  of  the  candidate  for 
the  Bauakademic  (School  of  Architecture)  should  be  valid  only  wlien  the  can- 
didate's Real'Schuh  or  higher  Burgher-school  had  been  one  of  the  first  class,  or 
with  the  full  number  of  six  classes,  and  when  he  had  passed  two  years  in  each 
of  the  two  highest  classes.  I  mention  a  detail  of  this  kind  to  show  the  English 
reader  how  entirely  it  is  the  boy's  school  and  training  which  the  Prussian  gov- 
ernment thinks  the  great  matter,  and  not  his  examination.     Since  1832  the  ten- 

*  ferverse  studet  qui  examxntbus  BtudtU  was  a  favorite  sajiog  of  Wolfs 
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dencj  baa  been  to  witbdraw  again  from  tbe  Real-schule  certificate  its  validity 
for  tbe  bigher  posts  in  tbe  scientific  departments  of  tbe  public  service ;  for  tbese 
posts,  tbe  gymnasial  leaving  certificate  is  now  again  required.  But  for  a  very 
great  number  of  posts  in  tbe  public  service  tbe  certificate  of  tbe  Real-achule  is 
still  valid,  and  for  a  still  greater  number  of  posts  in-  tbe  pursuits  of  commerce 
and  industry  employers  now  require  it.  Tbe  Education  Department  issued 
in  1859  tbe  rules  by  wbicb  tbe  examination  for  tbis  certificate  is  at  present  gov- 
erned. Tbey  are  tne  same,  mutatis  mutandis^  witb  tbose  for  tbe  MaturitdtspfU- 
fang  at  tbe  gymnasium.  Tbe  examining  commission  is  composed  ifi  precisely 
tbe  same  way ;  tbe  examination  and  tbe  issue  of  the  certificates  follow  tbe  same 
course.  Tbe  subjects  are :  divinity,  tbe  motber  tongue  and  its  literature,  tbe 
translation  of  easy  passages  from  Latin  autbors,.  but,  in  general,  no  Latin  wri- 
ting; Frencb  and  Englisb,  in  trauslation,  writing,  and  speaking;  ancient  bistory ; 
tbe  bistory  of  Germany,  England,  and  France,  for  tbe  last  tbree  centuries ; 
geograpby  ;  pbysics  and  cbemistry ;  pure  and  applied  matbematics,  and  draw- 
ing. Excellence  fn  one  subject  may  counterbalance  sbortcomingf  in  anotber, 
but  no  candidate  can  pass  wbo  absolutely  fails  in  any.  Externi  wbo  want  tbe 
certificate  are  admitted  to  examination  on  tbe  same  terms,  and  at  tbe  same  fee, 
as  in  tbe  Gymnasien.  In  Real-schulcn  of  tbe  second  rank  tbe  examination  is 
easier  tban  in  tbose  of  tbe  first,  but  tbe  certificate  bas  not  tbe  same  value. 
Tbe  AhgangaprufuHg  and  Abgangszeugniss  of  a  bigber  Burgber-scbool,  ag.iin, 
are  still  more  easily  passed  and  won,  but  still  less  valuabU.  Tbe  Abgangs- 
zeugniss of  a  bigber  Burgber-scbool  entitles  tbe  bolder  to  enter  tbe  prima  of  a 
first-rate  Real-schule;  often  a  very  important  opening  to  a  clever  boy  in  a  small 
country  place,  wbo  for  one  year  (;^n  afford  to  go  to  a  scbool  away  from  home, 
but  could  not  bave  afforded  to  get  ail  bis  scbooling  tbere. 

To  tbe  passage  from  tbe  tertia  and  secunda  of  tbe  gymnasium  or  of  tbe  Heal- 
schule,  examinations  are  also  attached,  for  wbicb  certificates,  if  tbe  boy  leaves 
after  passing  one  of  tbem,  are  given,  declaring  his  ripeness  at  that  stage.  For 
many  subordinate  employments  in  tbe  civil  service  these  certificates  are  accepted. 
To  be  a  teacher  of  drawing  in  a  public  school,  for  instance,  a  certificate  of  ripe- 
ness for  secunda  of  a  gymnasium  or  of  a  first  rank  Real-schule  or  higher  Bur- 
gber-scbool is  required ;  this  if  tbe  candidate  has  not  been  at  a  public  school 
and  bas  to  be  examined  as  an  extemus  ;  if  he  has  been  at  a  public  school,  the 
certificate  of  bis  having  passed  the  examination  out  of  secunda  at  a  second  rank 
Heal-schuXe  is  sufficient.  One  important  employment  of  school  certificates  is  to 
entitle  tbe  holder  to  shorter  military  service  fZulassung  zum  einjdhrigen  frei- 
willigen  Militairdienst.J  Young  men  wbo  volunteer  to  serve  for  one  year,  arm- 
ing and  clothing  themselves,  the  term  of  military  service  to  be  then  at  an  end, 
must,  to  be  accepted,  produce  a  certificate  of  a  certain  value,  either  from  a  gym- 
nasium or  a  Real-schule, 

It  shows  how  many  more  gymnasium  boys  there  are  wbo  go  throogh  the  full 
school  course  tban  Real  schul^e  boys ;  that  whereas  from  tbe  Gymnasien  in  1863 
tbere  were  1,765  Abiturienien  from  prim  a,  from  tbe  Real-schulen  in,the  same  year 
there  were  but  214.  Adding  to  tbe  1,765  Abiturienttn  40  Extemcn  who  passed 
at  tbe  same  time,  we  bave  1,805  boys  wbo  got  the  classical  certificate  of  ripe- 
ness in  1863.  Of  this  number  1,563  went  iu  that  year  to  the  Prussian  univer- 
Bities.  Of  the  2  L4  Abiturienten  from  the  Real-schulen  (to  whom  are  to  be  added 
three  Exiernen,  making  217,)  124  went  into  the  public  service,  92  into  tbe  pur- 
suits of  commerce  or  industry ;  one  went  to  prepare  for  tbe  gymnasial  leaving 
examination,  that  be  might  go  into  a  learned  profession.  Evidently  tbe  mass  of 
tbose  who  go  into  business  leave  tbe  Reahschule  before  prima,  and  tbe  majority 
of  tbose  who  stay  for  prima  stay  with  the  hope  of  public  employment.  Bat  tlie 
minor  certificates  accessible  to  tbose  who  leave  secunda  and  tertia  promote  an 
attendance  at  sdiool  longer  than  that  wbicb  boys  going  into  business  would 
without  the  attraction  of  these  certificates  be  willing  to  give ;  and  they  promo te» 
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too,  a  wholesome  return  upon  the  school  work  done,  and  a  mastering  of  it  aa  a 
whole,  which  tend,  the  school  work  having  in  the  first  instance  been  soand  and 
well  given,  to  make  coltare  take  a  permanent  hold  upon  the  fatme  tradesmna 
or  farmer. 

EXAMINATION   OF  TBACHBR8  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS, 

To  insure  that  the  school  work,  which  so  much  is  done  to  encourage,  shall 
indeed  be  sound  and  well  given,  it  is  not  in  Prussia  thought  sufficient  to  test 
the  schooIUoy  and  the  candidate  for  matriculation  ;  the  candidate  for  the  office 
of  teacher  is  tested  too.  This  test  is  the  famous  Staatspr^fung  for  schoolmas* 
ters,  (Priifung  der  Candidaten  des  hOkeren  SchulamtSy)  and  is  the  third  great 
educational  reform  I  have  enumerated  (the  Lfhrplan  and  the  MaturitdUprk- 
fung  being  the  other  two)  which  owes  its  institution  to  Wilhelm  Von  Humboldt 
Before  1810  a  certificate  of  having  proved  his  fitness  was  not  required  of  a  can- 
didate for  the  post  of  schoolmaster.  Municipal  and  piivate  school  patrona  in 
particular  made  their  nomination  with  little  regard  to  any  test  of  the  kind. 
There  was  generallv  in  their  school  a  practice  of  promoting  the  teachers  hj 
senioritj  to  the  higher  classes,  and  this  practice  had  verj  mischievous  results. 
A  project  was  canvassed  for  giving  to  the  authorities  of  public  instruction  the 
direct  appointment  to  the  more  important  posts  in  schools  even  of  municipal  or 
private  patronage.  This  project  was  abandoned.  **  But,"  said  Wilhelm  Yon 
Uumboldt,  *'  the  one  defence  we  can  raise  against  the  misuse  of  their  rights  bj 
patrons,  is  the  test  of  a  trial  of  the  intending  schoolmaster's  qualifications." 

This  test  was  established  in  1810.  An  examination  and  a  trial  lesson  were 
appointed  for  all  candidates  for  the  offltse  of  teacher.  It  was  made  illegal  for 
school  patrons  to  nominate  as  teachers  any  persons  who  were  Vkotgeprufie  Sub- 
jecte*  As  time  went  on,  the  security  thus  taken  was  gradually  made  stronger. 
The  trial  lesson  was  found  to  be  an  inutility,  as  any  one  who  has  heard  trial 
lessons  in  our  primary  normal  schools  can  readily  believe,  and  a  trial  year  in  a 
school  (Probejahr)  was  in  1826  substituted  for  it.  In  the  following  year  it  was 
ruled  that  the  pddagoguche  Pr^fung,  which  forms  part  of  the  examination  of 
candidates  for  orders,  and  which  had  hitherto  been  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  new 
test,  was  insufficient ;  and  that  persons  in  orders,  as  well  as  others,  must  go 
through  the  special  examination  for  schoolmasters.  This  regulation  gave  full 
developmint  to  a  policy  which  had  been  contained  in  the  reform  of  1810,  a  pol- 
icy which  Wolf  had  long  before  done  his  best  to  prepare  and  had  declared  to  be 
indispensable  if  the  higher  schools  of  Prassia  were  to  be  made  thoroughly  good — 
the  policy  of  making  the  schoolmaster's  business  a  profession  by  itself,  and  sep- 
arating it  altogether  from  theology. 

The  rules  now  in  force  for  this  examination  date  in  the  main  from  1831.  It 
is  held  by  the  high  examining  commissions  (KOnigliche  Wissenschaftliche  Pr^ 
fungscommusionenj  of  which  I  have  already  described  the  composition,  and 
which  are  seven  in  number.  The  candidate  sends  in  his  school  certificate  of 
fitness  for  university  studies,  and  his  certificate  of  a  three  years'  attendance  at 
university  lectures.  With  these  certificates  he  forwards  to  the  commission  a 
curriculum  vita:,  such  as  used  to  be  required  from  candidates  for  the  Oriel  fel- 
lowships. The  candidate  for  the  gymnasium  writes  this  in  Latin ;  the  candi- 
date for  the  Real'8chule  may  write  it  in  French.  The  certificate  given  takes 
the  form  of  KfacuUaB  docefidi,  or  leave  to  teach ;  and  this  is  bedingte  or  unbe* 
dingte — conditional  or  unconditional.  The  matters  for  examinations  are  grouped 
under  four  main  heads,  ( Hauptfdcher :)  first,  Greek,  Latin,  and  the  mother 
tongue ;  secondly,  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences ;  thirdly,  history  and 
geography;  fourthly,  theology  and  Hebrew.  This  last  Hauptfach  concerns 
e&pecially  those  who  are  to  give  the  religious  instruction  in  the  public  schools. 

The  \\Tkcond\%\onh\faculta9  docendi  is  only  given  to  that  candidate  who  in  his 
Hanpt/ach  shows  himself  fit  to  teach  one  of  the  two  highest  forms,  and  saffi- 
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ctently  acquaintecl  with  the  matters  of  the  other  HauptfUcher  to  be  useful  to  his 
class  in  them.  The  candidate  who  in  one  Hauptfark  is  strong  enough  for  any 
class  up  to  secunda  inelusive,  but  falls  altogether  below  the  mark  in  other  sci* 
ences,  receives  a  bedingte  **Jacultas  docendi,"  for  the  middle  or  the  lower  forms* 
according  as  his  capacity  and  the  extent  of  his  performance  and  of  his  failure 
seem  to  merit. 

All  candidates  are  required  to  be  able  to  translate  French  with  ease,  and  they 
must  know  its  grammar.  All  must  show  some  acquaintance  with  philosophy 
and  psedagogic,  can  iidates  for  the  unconditional  Jacultas  docendi  a  very  con- 
siderable acquaintance ;  and  all  must  satisfy  the  examiners  that  they  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  natural  sciences. 

The  candidate  for  a  Real-9chu!^  or  a  higher  Burgher-school  need  not  take 
Greek,  but  he  must  pass  in  Latin.  His  HaupffOcher  are :  mathematics,  natural 
sciences*  history  and  geography,  the  mother  tongue,  modem  languages.  His 
examination  in  all  the  non-classical  matters  is  even  more  stringent  than  that  of 
candidates  for  the  gymnasium,  because  of  his  comparative  exemption  from  clas- 
sics. 

The  trials  pro  loco  and  pro  ascensione  are  examinations  imposed  when  the 
nominee  to  a  place  has  not  yet  proved  his  qualifications  for  that  place.  For 
instance,  the  holder  of  a  tGVL^\i\ovkK\facultas  docendi  cannot  be  appointed  to  a 
class  in  the  highest  division  without  being  re-examined,  and  the  holder  of  an 
nnconditionaiyacttZto^  docendi  cannot  teach  another  matter  than  the  Havptfach 
in  which  he  has  proved  his  first-class  qualification,  without  being  re-examined.' 

A  special yactf/^a^  docendi  is  given  to  the  foreign  teacher  of  modem  languages ; 
but  even  he,  besides  the  modem  language  he  is  to  teach,  must  kno^  as  much 
Latin,  history,  geography  and  philosophy  as  is  reonired  of  candidates  who  are 
to  teach  in  the  middle  division  of  a  gymnasium.  This  provision  guards  against 
the  employment  of  subjects  so  unfit  by  their  training  and  general  attainments  to 
rule  a  class,  as  those  whom  we  too  often  see  chosen  as  teachers  of  modem  lan- 
guages. 

The  high  commissioners  send  yearly  to  the  provincial  school  board  of  each 
province  a  report  of  these  examinations  for  that  province,  with  the  necessary 
remarks.  The  candidates  for  masterships  present  themselves,  with  their  cer- 
tificates, to  the  school  board  of  the  province  in  which  they  wish  to  be  employed. 
In  certain  exceptional  cases  candidates  may  be  employed  two  half-years  ran- 
ning  without  a  certificate ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time,  if  they  have  not  passed 
the  examination,  they  must  be  dismissed. 

Those  who  at  the  university  have  taken,  after  examination,  the  degree  of 
doctor,  and  have  published  the  Latin  dissertation  required  for  that  degree,  are 
excused  from  the  written  part  of  the  schoolmaster's  examination.  When  this 
examination  was  first  instituted,  both  Schleiermacher  and  Wolf,  being  then 
members  of  the  education  section,  declared  themselves  strongly  against  allowing 
any  university  title  to  exempt  candidates  for  the  hdhere  Schulamt  from  going 
through  the  special  examination.  Probably  they  were  right,  for  the  seriousness 
of  the  degree  examination,  and  the  value  of  the  degree,  is  not  the  same  in  every 
Oerman  university.  They  were  overruled,  however ;  but  little  or  no  inconve- 
nience does  in  fact  arise  from  the  allowance,  in  this  case,  of  an  equipollent  title ; 
because  if  a  candidate  brings  the  degree  of  doctor  from  a  university  whose 
degrees  are  not  respected,  and  if  he  inspires  any  suspicion,  the  patrons  who  are 
to  nomiuate  him,  or  the  provincial  board  which  is  to  confirm  him,  invite  him  to 
go  through  the  special  examination  first ;  and  if  he  refuses,  or  if  he  cannot  pass, 
his  appointment  is  not  proceeded  with. 

The  Probejahr^  or  year  of  probation,  must,  as  a  general  rule,  be  passed  at  a 
gymnasium  or  a  Real  schule,  not  at  a  pro-gymnasium  or  a  higher  Bui^her-school. 
In  this  way  the  schoolmaster  of  the  lower  class  of  secondary  schools  is  a  man 
who  has  known  the  working  and  standards  of  the  higher.    The  probationer  is 
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commonlj  unpaid,  bat  if  he  ie  ased  in  the  place  of  an  assistant  master  the  school 
which  Ro  uses  him  roust  pay  him.  The  schools  are,  however,  expressly  directed 
not  to  treat  the  probationer  as  a  means  of  relieving  an  overtasked  staflf,  but  to 
give  him  an  opportunity  of  learning,  in  the  best  way  for  himself,  the  practice  of 
bis  business,  and  to  let  him  therefoie  work  with  several  different  classes  in  the 
bourse  of  his  year.  At  the  end  of  his  year  he  receives  a  certificate  from  the 
school  authorities  as  to  the  efficiency  which  he  shows. 

NORMAL  SBlfflNARIBS   FOR   TEACHERS   OF   SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  normal  seminaries  (for  secondary  schools)  in  Germany  are  connected 
with  the  different  universities,  and  designed,  in  general,  to  give  the  future  school- 
roaster  a  more  firm  and  thorough  grasp  on  the  matters  he  studies  there.  The 
psedagogical  seminaries  have  not  been  so  important  or  so  fruitful  to  him  as  the 
philological  seminaries,  where  this  design  has  been  applied  to  what  has  hitherto 
been  the  grand  matter  of  his  studies,  Alterthumswusenschaft.  the  systematic 
knowledge  of  classical  antiquity.  It  was  as  the  head  of  the  philological  sem* 
inary  at  Halle  that  Wolf  ^ave  that  impulse  to  the  formation  of  a  body  of 
learned  and  lay  schoolmasters  of  which  uermany  has  ever  since  felt  the  good 
effects.  This  seminary  was  opened  in  1787,  and  Wolf  was  its  director  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  till  the  University  of  Halle  was  closed  by  Napoleon  after 
the  battle  of  Jena,  and  Wolf  went  to  Berlin  to  be  a  member  of  the  Department 
of  Education  there.  During  the  latter  part  of  Wolf's  time  at  Halle  he  was 
assisted  in  the  seminary  by  Iromanuel  Bekker.  There  were  12  seminarists, 
with  a  small  exhibition  of  40  thalers  (6Z.)  a  year  each ;  the  exhibition  was  ten- 
able for  two  years.  No  one  was  admitted  to  an  exhibition  who  had  not  already 
completed  his  first  year's  course  in  the  university,  but  students  from  any  of  the 
faculties  might  attend  the  seminary  lectures.  They  attended  in  great  numbers, 
and  for  the  exhibitions  themselves  there  were  at  the  first  examination  60  candi- 
dates. The  seminary  lessons  were  interpretation  lessons  and  disputation  lessons, 
the  former  being,  as  the  name  implies,  the  interpretation  of  a  given  author ;  the 
latter  being  the  discussion,  between  two  or  more  of  the  seminarists,  either  of  a 
thesis  set  long  beforehand  and  treated  by  them  in  written  exercises,  or  of  a 
thesis  set  by  Wolf  at  the  moment  and  then  and  there  treated  orally,  in  Latin, 
by  his  pupils.  Wolf's  great  rule  in  all  these  lessons  was  that  rule  which  all 
masters  in  the  art  of  teaching  have  followed,  to  take  as  little  part  as  possible  in 
the  lesson  himself;  merely  to  start  it,  guide  it,  and  sum  it  up,  and  to  let  quite 
the  main  part  in  it  be  borne  by  the  learners.  The  more  advanced  seminarists 
had  some  practice  in  the  Latin  school  of  the  Orphan  House  at  Halle.  The 
more  recent  statutes  of  this  philological  seminary  have  set  forth  in  express 
words,  as  the  object  of  the  institution,  the  design  which  W^olf  always  had  in 
his  mind  in  directing  it,  the  design  to  form  effective  classical  masters  for  the 
higher  schools.  Every  Prussian  university  has  a  philological  seminary,  or 
group  of  exhibitioners  much  like  that  which  I  have  described  at  Halle,  not 
more  than  12  in  number,  with  a  two  years'  course  following  one  year's  academi- 
cal study,  and  AltertkumsfffUsenschaft  being  the  object  pursued.  There  are 
generally  two  professors  specially  attached  to  the  seminary,  one  for  Greek,  the 
other  for  I^tin.  Besides  the  ordinary  members  or  seminarists,  a  good  numb|r 
of  extraordinary  members,  and  a  yet  much  larger  number  of  Ausctdtantriu, 
attend  the  lessons.  The  staff  of  the  philological  seminary  at  Berlin  has  this 
constellation  of  names,  from  1812,  when  this  seminary  was  founded,  to  the 
present  time:  Boeckh,  Buttmann,  Bernhardy,  Lachman,  Haupt.  The  philo- 
logical seminary  of  the  University  of  Bonn  was  founded  in  1819,  and  has  had 
on  its  staff  Professors  Nake,  Welcker,  Kitschl,  Otto  Jahn.  The  mouth  of  the 
student  of  Alter thutMwUsen^chaft  in  other  countries  may  indeed  water  when 
he  reads  two  such  lists  as  these. 
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At  the  TTniverBity  of  Bonn  there  is  also  a  NaturtDi^tenschaftliehen  Seminar^ 
founded  in  1825,  on  the  express  ground  that  qualified  teachers  of  the  natural 
sciences  in  the  secondary  schools  were  so  much  \7anting.  Bonn  has,  too,  a 
hUtoruches  Seminar  founded  in  1861  for  the  promotion  of  historical  studies, 
and  also  to  provide  good  history  teachers  for  the  secondary  schools.  Dr.  Von 
Syhel,  the  well-known  historian,  is  at  present  one  of  its  professors.  The  uni- 
versities of  Breslau,  Oreifswald,  Kbnigshcrg,  have  likewise  historical  seminaries, 
serving  either  hy  statute  or  in  practice  the  same  end,  of  preparing  specially 
qualified  teachers  of  history  for  the  public  schools.  Berlin,  Kdnigsberg,  and 
Halle  have  also  seminaries  either  for  mathematics,  or  for  mathematics  and  the 
natural  sciences  together ;  these,  too,  serve,  in  their  line  of  study,  the  same  end 
as  the  philological  and  historical  seminaries  serve  in  theirs.  Berlin  has  also 
travelling  fellowships  of  a  year's  duration,  to  enable  Germans,  who  are  to  teach 
French  in  the  public  schools,  to  study  the  French  language  and  literature  in 
France  itself.  Two  exhibitions  of  45/.  a  year  each  are  attached  to  the  Boyal 
French  School  in  Berlin,  with  the  like  object  of  enabling  the  future* teacher  of 
French  to  learn  French  practically  and  thoroughly.  These  are  Crown  founda- 
tions ;  the  Grown.^associations,  and  private  individuals,  are  all  founders  of  semi- 
naries. The  estimate  of  none  of  those  which  I  have  named  exceeds  1,000 
thalers  (1507.)  a  year.  It  is  astonishing  how  much  is  done  in  Prussia  with 
email  supplies  of  money. 

Special  psedagogic  seminaries  fpdclagoguche  Seminarien)  exist  at  Berlin, 
Kdnigsberg,  Breslau,  Stettin,  and  Ualle.  Of  these  the  assigned  business  with 
their  seminarist  is  **  to  introduce  him  to  the  practical  requirements  of  the  pro« 
fession  of  schoolmaster;"  but  this  introduction  is  still  to  be  carefully  accompa- 
nied by  a  continuance  of  his  general  intellectual  culture.  In  general,  the  semi- 
narist here  must  have  passed  the  examination  profacuUate  docenditaxid  instead 
of  the  Probejahr  in  a  school  he  spends  two  or  three  years  in  the  psedagogic 
seminary.  Each  seminarist  has  a  certain  number  of  hours'  practice  (six  hours 
a  week  at  Berlin)  in  a  secondary  school;  he  is  present  at  the  conferences,  or 
teachers'  meetings,  of  the  school  to  which  he  is  attached,  and  he  lives  with  one 
of  its  older  masters.  The  Berlin  pddagogtsche  Seminar  was  founded  in  1787,  at 
first  with  a  single  gymnasium  (the  Friedrich-  Werdersche)  assigned  as  its  prac- 
ticing school;  since  1812  all  the  gymnasiums  of  Berlin  have  served  in  common 
for  this  purpose.  There  are  now  ten  regular  exhibitioners,  but  the  exhibitions 
here  are  good,  and  the  estimate  for  the  seminary  is  much  larger  than  that  for 
any  other  seminary  I  have  named ;  it  is  2,390  thalers  a  year.  Dr.  Boeckh  is 
the  director  of  this  seminary  as  well  as  of  the  philological  one,  and  this  joint 
direction  well  illustrates  the  close  relation  at  present,  in  Germany  as  elsewhere, 
of  the  schoolmaster  with  philology.  At^  Stettin  the  seminary  has  onl/  four 
regular  exhibitioners ;  they  have  good  exhibitions,  lasting  for  two  or  three  years. 
This  seminary  is  for  the  benefit  in  the  first  instance  of  the  province  of  Pomer- 
ania,  and  the  seminarists-  have  to  engage  themselves  to  take,  when  their  exhibi- 
tion expires,  any  mastership  the  provincial  school  board  offers  them,  and  to 
keep  it  three  years. 

It  is  evident  from  what  I  have  said  that  these  exhibitions  do  not  exist  in 
sufficient  number  to  provide  seminary  training  for  anything  like  the  whole  oi 
that  large  body  of  teachers  which  the  secondary  schools  of  Prussia  employ. 
It  is  found  too  that  the  directors  and  masters  of  great  schools  in  large  towns, 
who  have  a  great  deal  to  do  and  constant  claims  upon  their  attention,  do  not 
like  being  saddled  with  the  care  of  seminarists  either  at  their  homes  or  in  their 
classes.  The  same  difficulties  tell  against  their  giving  to  probationers  in  their 
trial  year  due  supervision.  But  it  is  the  living  for  a  time  with  an  experienced 
teacher  and  the  making  the  first  start  in  teaching  under  his  eye,  that  is  found 
to  be  so  especially  valuable  for  promising  novices.  It  is  proposed  therefore, 
instead  of  founding  fresh  psedagogic  seminaries,  to  make  arrangements  fox 
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Belecting  a  certain  number  of  good  schoolmaBterB,  who  will  take  charge,  for 
payment,  of  a  batch  of  novices  (not  more  than  three)  for  a  two  years'  proba- 
tionary course  before  launching  them  independently;  and  a  Stipendium^  or  exhi- 
bition, such  as  is  given  in  the  seminaries,  is  to  be  bestowed  on  those  probationers 
whose  circumstiinces  require  it.  It  is  hoped  in  this  way  to  provide  a  preliminary 
training  of  two  years  for  all  the  most  deserving  subjects  who  go  into  the 
profession. 

At  the  end  of  his  term  of  probation  the  probationer  gets  his  appointment.  J 
have  said  before  that  for  all  appointments  to  masterships  in  the  secondary 
schools  the  intervention  of  the  state  authority  is  necessary.  In  schools  of 
Grown  patronage  the  appointment  is  called  BestaUung;  in  schools  not  of  Crown 
patronage  it  is  called  Vocation;  the  state  can  give  InatalUitiom^  absolute  occu- 
pation; other  patrons  can  only  nominate,  and  their  nominee,  if  an  improper 
person,  is  rejected,  with  reasons  assigned,  by  the  state  authorities.  The  Crown, 
exercising  its  patronage  through  the  education  minister,  appoints,  in  all  Crown 
patronage  gymnasiums  and  Realschulen,  the  director.  The  provincial  boards, 
m  the  minister's  name  and  by  commission  from  him,  appoint  the  upper  maatexs 
(OberUhrer)  in  these  schools,  and  the  rector  in  all  Crown  patronage  progymna- 
siums  and  higher  Burgher- Schools.  The  other  masters  in  Grown  patronage 
schools  the  provincial  board  appoints  by  its  own  authority.  The  nomination  of 
a  director  in  schools  of  municipal  or  private  patronage  requires  the  Crown's 
assent  and  the  minister's  confirmation.  The  nomination  of  an  OberUhrtr  in 
such  schools  requires  the  minister's  assent  and  the  provincial  board's  confirma- 
tion. The  nomination  of  other  masters  in  such  schools  the  provincial  board  is 
empbwered  to  confirm  without  the  assent  of  the  minister.  All  directors  and 
masters,  whether  appointed  by  the  state  or  only  confirmed  by  it,  take  an 
Amtseid,  or  path  of  office,  by  which  they  swear  obedience  to  the  Crown.  In 
schools  of  Grown  patronage,  when  the  minister  directs,  on  special  grounds,  the 
appointment,  promotion,  or  transference  of  a  master,  the  provincial  board  must 
comply. 

RELIGIOUS   INSTRUCTION. 

The  two  legally  established  forms  of  religion  in  Prussia  are  the  Protestant 
fevangelitch)  and  the  Catholic.  All  public  schools  must  be  either  Protestant, 
Catholic,  or  mixed  f  Simuitananstalten.J  But  the  constitution  of  a  mixed 
school  has  not  been  authoritatively  defined,  and  though  the  practice  has  grown 
up,  especially  in  Reahchulen,  of  appointing  teachers  of  the  two  confessions 
indiflferently,  yet  these  Simultanantialten  retain  the  fundamental  character  of 
Christian  schools,  and  indeed  usually  follow  the  rule  either  that  the  director 
and  the  majority  of  the  masters  shall  be  Catholic  or  that  they  shall  be  Protes- 
tant. In  general,  the  deed  of  foundation  or  established  custom  determines  to 
what  confession  a  school  shall  belong.  The  religious  instruction  and  the  ser- 
vices follow  the  confession  of  the  school.  The  ecclesiastical  authorities — the 
consistories  for  Protestant  schools,  the  bishops  for  Catholic  schools — must  concur 
with  the  school  authorities  in  the  appointment  of  those  who  give  the  religions 
instruction  in  the  schools.  The  consistories  and  the  bishops  have  likewise  the 
right  of  inspecting,  by  themselves  or  by  their  delegates,  this  instruction,  and  of 
addressing  to  the  provincial  boards  any  remarks  they  may  have  to  make  on  it 
The  ardinarius,  or  class-master  who  has  general  charge  of  the  class,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  teachers  who  give  the  different  parts  of  the  instruction  in  it,  is 
generally,  if  possible,  the  religious  instructor.  In  Protestant  schools  the  religi- 
ous instructor  is  usually  a  layman ;  in  Catholic,  an  ecclesiastic.  The  public 
schools  are  open  to  scholars  of  all  creeds.  In  general,  one  of  the  two  confes- 
sions, Evangelical  or  Catholic,  greatly  preponderates,  and  the  Catholics,  in 
especial,  prefer  schools  of  their  own  confession.  But  the  state  holds  the  bal- 
ance quite  fairly  between  them.    Whwe  the  scholars  of  that  confession  which 
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is  not  the  established  confeeBion  of  tbe  school  are  in  considerable  nambers,  a 
special  religions  instmctor  is  paid  ont  of  the  school  funds  to  come  and  give  them 
this  religions  instruction  at  the  school. 

Pmssia  had,  prior  to  the  annexation  of  Hanover,  &;c.,  1>1,289,665  Protestant 
inhabitanU,  6,901,023  Catholic  inhabitants.  She  has  nearly  300,000  inhabi- 
tants who  are  classed  neither  as  evangelisrh  nor  as  Catholic,  and  these  are  prin- 
cipally Jews.  In  her  public  higher  schools,  out  of  66,135  boys,  46,396  are 
Protestant,  fevangeiischj  14,919  are  Catholic.    The  resl,  4,820,  are  Jews. 

The  various  denominations  of  Protestant  Christians  are  thus  harmoniously 
united  in  a  common  religious  teaching.  But  the  state,  keeping  in  view  the 
chrutlichen  Grundcharakter  of  itself  and  its  public  schools,  refuses  to  employ 
any  masters  who  are  not  either  Catholics,  or,  in  the  wide  sense  assigned  to  the 
term  evangelischf  Protestants.  Dissenters  who  are  not  Christians,  and  specially 
the  Lichtfreufide,  as  they  call  themselves,  (they  would  with  us  generally  go  by 
the  name  of  Unitarians  or  Socinians,)  are  thus  excluded  from  the  office  of  public 
teacher,  and  so  are  Jews.  In  a  country  where  the  Jews  are  so  many  and  so 
able,  this  exclusion  makes  itself  felt.  A  Jew  may  hold  a  medical  or  mathe- 
matical professorship  in  the  Prussian  universities,  but  he  may  not  hold  a  pro- 
fessorship of  history  or  philosophy.  France  is  in  all  these  matters  a  model  of 
reason  and  justice,  and  as  much  ahead  of  Germany  as  she  is  of  England.  The 
religious  instruction  in  her  schools  is  given  by  ministers  of  religion,  and  the 
state  asks  no  other  instructor  any  questions  about  his  religious  persuasion. 

BANK,  TITLB  AND  COMPENSATION  OF  TEACHKR8. 

A  master  on  his  appointment  takes  the  title  of  ordentliche  Lekrer,  ordinary 
master,  (the  title  of  under-master  is  not  used  in  the  Prussian  schools,)  or  of 
OberlehreTj  upper-master.  The  Oberlehrer  is  so  either  by  post  or  by  nomina- 
tion. The  posts  conferring  the  title  of  Oberlehrer^  posts  in  the  upper  part  of 
tbe  school,  can  only  be  held  by  a  teacher  whose  certiiicate  entitles  him  to  give 
instruction  in  one  of  the  two  highest  classes.  Oberlehrer  by  nomination  are 
masters  of  long  standing,  who  as  ordinarii  or  general  class-masters  have  done 
good  service,  and  have  the  title  of  upper-master  given  to  thcfn  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  it;  but  the  title  so  conferred  does  not  enable  them  to  give  instruction 
in  any  class  for  which  their  certificate  does  not  qualify  them.  The  regulations 
direct  that  there  shall  be  not  more  than  thr^e  Oberlehrer,  exclusive  of  the 
director,  for  every  seven  ordentliche  Lehrer;  but  in  schools  with  a  larger  staff 
of  ordentliche  Lehrer  than  this,  the  proportion  of  Oberlehrer  to  ordentliche 
Lehrer  may  become  much  larger.  The  minister  confers  the  title  of  professor 
upon  masters  distinguished  by  their  attainments  and  practical  success.  The 
directors  rank  as  full  professors  of  the  universities,  the  masters  with  the  title  of 
professor  rank  as  assistant  professors  of  the  universities.  It  should  be  said 
that  in  Germany  the  title  of  professor  confers  on  its  holder  a  fixed  rank,  as  a 
itw  official  titles  do  here  in  jBngland.  The  director  is  more  like  one  of  our 
head-masters  than  he  is  like  a  French  proviseur,  but  he  does  not,  like  our  head- 
masters, give  the  whole  of  the  instruction,  or  even  the  whole  of  the  classical 
instruction,  to  the  head  class.  Often  ho  is  not  its  ordinarius.  He,  like  other 
masters,  cannot  give  any  part  of  the  instruction  for  which  he  has  not  at  some 
time  proved  his  qualification.  In  general  he  has  some  special  branch  in  which 
he  is  distinguished,  and  in  this  branch  he  gives  lessons  in  prima^  and  usually 
in  other  classes  too;  governing  also,  as  his  name  implies,  the  whole  movement 
of  the  school,  and  appearing,  much  oftener  than  our  head-masters,  in  every 
class  of  it. 

Formerly  few  masterships  had  fixed  incomes  assigned  to  them,  bnt  it  has 
more  and  more  become  a  rule  of  administAtion  in  Prussia  to  give  to  all  direct- 
ors and  teachers  fixed  incomes,  and  to  do  away  with  their  sharing  the  school 
fees.    Neither  the  proceeds  of  these,  nor  the  proceeds  of  foundations,  are  ib 
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any  case  abandoned  to  the  school  staff,  to  do  what  they  like  with.  On  the 
school  estimates  which  I  have  described,  all  salaries  appear,  and  all  receipts 
from  endowments  or  from  school  fees;  the  surplus  of  receipts  over  salaries  and 
other  school  expenses  is  funded,  and  becomes  available  for  enlarging  or  improv- 
ing the  school.  There  are  few  large  endowments.  In  one  or  two  cases,  as  at 
Schulpforta,  the  endowment  is  allowed  to  create  for  the  director  and  the  teach- 
ers a  position  above  the  average,  and  at  Berlin,  where  the  proceeds  of  the 
school  fees  are  very  great,  the  masters  of  the  public  schools  have  also  a  posi- 
tion above  the  average;  but  all  this  is  kept  within  strict  regulation,  and  13 
settled,  as  I  have  said,  by  administrative  boards  of  public  composition,  or  under 
public  supervision,  and  is  not  left  to  the  disposition  of  the  school  staff  itself. 
Schulpforta  has  a  yearly  income  of  more  than  8,000/.,  but  of  this  sum,  lees 
than  2,000/.  goes  in  salaries  to  the  rector  and  masters.  The  yearly  sum  funded, 
after  all  the  expenses  T)f  this  noble  foundation  are  paid,  is  not  much  smaller 
than  the  sum  spent  in  salaries. 

By  a  Narmalefatf  or  normal  estimate,  there  is  fixed  for  the  staff  of  state 
gymnasiums  the  following  scale  of  payments,  which  is  above  rather  than  below 
the  average  scale  in  Real'Schulen^  or  in  any  kind  of  secondary  school  not  of 
state  patronage.  The  scale  has  three  classes :  the  first  class  is  for  nine  places 
in  Prussia,  exclusive  of  Berlin  and  Schulpforta,  which  stand  on  an  exceptional 
footing  of  their  own;  the  second  class  is  for  thirty -four  places;  the  third  class 
for  fifty-eight.  Of  course  the  nine  places  in  the  first  class,  being  the  piincipal 
towns  in  Prussia  except  the  capital,  have  far  more  than  nine  gymnasiums.  In 
all  the  state  gymnasiums  of  these  nine  places,  the  scale  of  salaries  i»,  for  the 
director,  270/.  a  year;  for  the  masters,  according  to  their  post  and  their  length 
of  standing,  from  90/.  a  year  to  195/.  In  the  thirty-four  places  of  the  second 
class,  the  scale  is,  for  a  director,  240/.  a  year;  for  the  masters,  from  82/.  \0s.  to 
172/.  10«.  In  the  fifty-eight  places  of  the  third,  for  a  director,  195/.;  for  the 
masters,  from  75/.  to  150/.  The  salaries  thus  fixed  are  meant  to  represent  the 
whole  emoluments  of  the  post.  When  a  house  is  attached  to  a  post  the  rule  ia 
that  a  deduction  of  10  per  cent,  shall  be  made  from  the  salary  to  balance  tlie 
gain  by  the  house.  In  some  places  there  are  special  endowments  for  augment- 
ing master's  salaries.  Thus  the  SlreiUche  iit\fiung  gives  455/.  a  year  to  aug- 
ment the  masters'  salaries  at  the  Gre^friars  gymnasium  in  Berlin;  but  nowhere 
probably  in  Prussia  does  a  school  salary  reach  350/.  a  year,  and  the  rector  of 
Schulpforta,  whose  post  is  perhaps  the  most  desirable  school  post  in  the  Prus- 
sian dominions,  has,  I  understand,  about  300/.  a  year,  and  a  nouse.  To  hold 
another  employment  (Kebcnamt)  along  with  his  school  post,  is  not  absolutely 
forbidden  to  the  public  teacher.  Thus  Dr.  Schopen,  the  excellent  Latin  scholar 
at  the  head  of  the  Bonn  gymnasium,  is  at  the  same  time  professor  in  the  philo- 
fopbical  faculty  of  the  university  there,  but  the  Nchcnamt  must  not  interfere 
with  his  school  doty,  and  the  supervising  authorities  take  good  care  that  it  shall 
not.  So  far  as  it  does  not  interfere  with  his  school  duty,  the  public  teacher 
may  give  private  tuition,  and  in  this  manner  increase  his  income ;  but  to  give 
private  tuition  for  fee  to  the  pupils  of  his  own  form  in  the  public  schools,  he 
needs  the  director's  consent.  Even  when  every  possible  addition  to  it  has  been 
allowed  for,  the  salary  of  a  Prussian  schoolmaster  will  appear  to  English  ejes 
very  low. 

The  whole  scale  of  incomes  in  Prussia  is,  however,  much  lower  than  with  us, 
and  the  habits  of  the  nation  are  frugal  and  simple.  The  rate  of  schoolmasters' 
salaries  was  raised  after  IS  15,  and  has  been  raised  again  since;  it  is  not  excep- 
tionally low  as  compared  with  the  rates  of  incomes  in  Germany  generally.  The 
rector  of  Schulpforta  with  his  300/.  a  year  and  a  house,  has  in  all  the  country 
round  him,  where  there  is  great  well-doing  and  comfort,  few  people  more  com- 
fortably off  than  himself.  He  can  do  all  he  wants  to  do,  and  all  that  anybody 
about  him  does,  and  this  is  wealth.    The  schoolmasters  of  the  higher  school 
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enjoy,  too,  great  consideration,  and  consideration,  in  a  country  not  corrupted, 
has  a  value  as  well  as  money.  As  a  class,  the  Prussian  schoolmasters  are  not» 
BO  far  as  ]  could  find  out,  fretting  or  discontented ;  they  seem  to  give  themselves 
heartily  to  their  work,  and  to  take  pride  and  pleasure  in  it. 

PROVINCIAL  teachers'   CONFERENCES. 

Distinct  from  the  National  Schbol  Oouferences,  which  assembled,  on  the  call 
of  the  Department  of  Education,  in  Prussia,  and  in  Hanover  in  the  years  1848 
and  1849,  to  consider  plans  for  the  advancement  of  public  instruction — not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  voluntary  conference  conventions,  or  associations  of 
elementary  teachers,  from  a  narrow  or  wider  range  of  territory,  assembling  peri- 
odically— are  the  Provincial  Conferences,  in  which  are  represented  the  univer- 
sities and  secondary  schools,  the  highest  and  most  vital  members  of  the  educa- 
tional organism  of  the  state,  and  whose  deliberations  and  resolutions  frequently 
determine  the  instruction  issued  by  the  m'inister  respecting  the  studies  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  highest  institutions.    By  their  action,  since  1821  a  good  degree 
of  uniformity  in  the  classes,  subjects,  and  methods  has  been  secured  throughout 
the  higher  schools  of  Prussia.     In  that  year  a  pamphlet  by  Director  Gotthold, 
of  Konigsberg,  on  "  the  unity  of  the  school,**  was  sent  by  the  minister  of  public 
instruction,  through  the  provincial  counsellor,  to  all  the  principal  directors  and 
professors  of  the  province  of  Westphalia,  to  gather  their  views  on  the  differ- 
ences pointed  out  and  the  remedies.    To  reconcile  these  views  a  conference  Was 
convoked,  and  in  that  and  other  provinces  similar  meetings  have  since  been 
held,  in  which  the  great  themes  of  gymnasial  and  university  improvement  are  dis- 
cussed, and  by  which  the  isolation  and  routine  of  these  institutions  in  other 
countries  have  been  broken  up.  All  which  has  been  expeiienced  in  this  country 
by  Teachers'  Institutes,  among  elementary  teachers,  has  been  secured  in  a  more 
quiet  way ;  and,  beyond  the  immediate  results  to  individuals  in  attendance,  the 
very  organization,  study  plan,  methods,  and  discipline  of  gymnasien  and  real- 
schools,  as  determined  by  ministerial  instruction  and  by  common  interpretation 
and  practice  under  them,  have  been  wisely  and  widely  influenced.    The  main 
subjects  of  discussion,  such  as  the  relative  importance  and  plan  of  the  Latin 
language  and  other  subjects  of  study ;  the  aim,  plan,  and  method  of  examina- 
tions ;  the  training  of  candidates  for  professorships ;  the  code  of  discipline ;  the 
participation  of  the  older  students  in  secret  societies  ;  the  utility  of  scholarships 
and  free  places ;  Latin  composition  and  speaking ;  criticism  of  current  pedagogi- 
cal literature  and  independent  discussion  of  the  merits  of  new  text-books ;  home 
preparation  of  lessons  ;  the  phy<)ical  culture  of  students  and  the  office  of  play, 
as  well  as  of  systematic  gymnastics ;  the  best  method  of  teaching  the  mother 
tongue  and  German  literature ;  the  plan  for  history  and  geography  combined  ; 
the  reduction  of  the  number  of  lessons  per  week ;  the  depressing  influence  of 
poor  diet ;  the  exhilarating  effect  of  frequent  bathing  and  swimming ;  the  time 
and  place  of  religioud  instruction  for  students  of  different  confessions ;  the  mental 
discipline  of  mathematics  and  its  one-sidedness,  if  pursued  too  far ;  the  closing 
of  the  university  to  students  who  could  not  give  evidence  of  good  moral  charac- 
ter ;  the  codes  of  discipline  of  different  German  universities ;  the  study  of  Italian 
and  English  literature  as  an  equivalent  for  Greek  in  the  higher  classes ;  the 
time  and  place  of  esthetics :  these  and  other  subjects,  fully  and  ably  discussed, 
and  the  decisions  communicated  to  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  have  assisted 
^;radually  in  forming  a  system  of  higher  education,  which  may  well  challenge 
comparison  with  any  other. 

VISIT  TO   BERLIN   SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Berlin  has  four  royal  gymnasiums,  one  with  a  Real-scliule  annexed ;  four 
municipal  gjminasiums,  one  with  a  Rcal-schule  annexed ;  four  other  municipal 
Jteal'schufen,  and  one  higher  Burgher-school.    All  these  are  full ;  there  were,  in 
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1863,  6,874  scholars  in  tbem,  without  conntine  the  children  in*  the  Vorschfdenp 
or  preparatory  schools  which  several  of  them  have  as  appendages;  but  the  sup- 
ply of  higher  schools  in  Berlin  is  not  sufficient  for  the  demand,  and  the  mu- 
nicipality, which  was  spending  in  1863  more  than  40,000Z.  a  year  on  the  second- 
ary and  primary  schools  of  the  city,  is  about  to  provide  several  higher  schools 
more.  All  through  Prussia  one  hears  the  same  thing ;  the  secondary  schools 
are  not  enough  for  the  increasing  numbers  whom  the  widening  desire  for  a  good 
education  fdir  wetter  verbreitete  Bildungstrieb)  sends  into  them.  The  state 
increases  its  grants,  and  those  grants  are  met  by  increased  exertions  on  the  part 
of  the  communes,  but  still  there  is  not  room  for  the  scholars  who  come  in,  and 
the  rise  which  has  taken  place  in  the  rate  of  school -fee  has  in  no  degree  stopped 
them.  To  obtain  tiie  state's  consent  to  the  formation  of  a  new  school  with  the 
name  and  rights  of  a  public  secondary  school,  a  commune  must  satisfy  the  state 
authority  both  that  its  municipal  schools  for  the  poor  will  not  be  pinched  for 
the  sake  of  the  new  establishment,  abd  also  that  it  can  provide  resources  to 
carry  on  the  new  establishment  properly,  and  in  conformity  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Lekrplan.     This  is  being  done  in  all  directions. 

,  The  Friedrich*  Wilkelms  Gymnasium. — Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
higher  schools  in  Berlin  is  the  Fricdrich'  Wilkelms  Gymnasium.  The  Grey- 
friars  gymnasium  (Gymnasium  zum  grauen  Kloster)  has  about  the  same  num- 
ber of  scholars,  but  with  the  Friedrtch'  Wilkelms  Gymnasium  is  connected  a 
Real'Sckule;  a  Vorschule,  or  preparatory  school,  common  to  the  gymnasium  and 
the  Real-sckule  both  ;  and  a  girls'  school,  called  from  the  then  crown  princess 
of  Prussia  who  gave  it  her  name  in  1827,  Elisabet-sckule.  There  were  at  the 
end  of  1863,  2,200  scholars  in  the  whole  institution  togetlier ;  581  in  the  gym- 
nasium, 601  in  the  Realsckule,  522  in  the  preparatory  school,  and  496  in  the 
girls'  school.  The  gymnasium  is  remarkable  as  being  the  only  higher  school  in 
Prussia,  except  the  Real-sckule  on  the  Franck-fbundation  at  Halle,  where  the 
receipts  from  the  scholars  cover  the  expenditure  of  the  school.  The  annual 
expenditure  for  the  gymnasium  Real-sckule^  preparatory  school  and  Efisabet- 
sckuh  together,  is  in  round  figures  65,000  thiders ;  the  receipts  from  the  schol- 
ars' fees  are  in  round  figures  53,000  thalers.  The  property  of  the  institutioa 
is  very  small,  producing  about  400/.  a  year  only,  so  the  deficiency  is  made  up 
by  a  State  grant  of  about  10,000  thalers;  this  deficiency,  however  arisen  not  ia 
the  gymnasium,  where  the  school-fees  more  than  cover  the  expenses,  but  in  the 
schools  allied  with  it. 

The  history  of  this  institution  is  the  history  of  many  public  schools  in  Prussia. 
It  owes  its  origin  to  the  church,  and  has  then  in  course  of  time  passed  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  State.  I  have  mentioned  the  establishment  by  Johaan 
Hecker,  in  1747,  of  the  first  Real-sckule  at  Berlin.  Hecker  was  preacher  at 
tlie  Trinity  Church  in  the  Friedrichstadt,  and  he  grouped  together  several  small 
schools  in  his  parish  under  the  name  of  a  Real-sckule.  The  institution  throve 
from  the  first;  in  1748  it  had  808  scholars,  and  20  years  afterwards  it  had 
1,267.  It  was  governed  by  the  curators  of  the  Trinity  Church  and  by  inspect- 
ors of  their  appointment ;  and  it  was  supported,  having  no  endowment  except 
a  very  trifling  house  property,  by  voluntary  contributions  and  by  school-fees. 
The  Latin  school,  which  was  one  of  the  grouped  schools,  grew  in  importance, 
and  at  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  institution  it  received  the  name  of  Friedrid^ 
Wilkelms  Gymnasium,  and  in  1803  was  rebuilt  with  a  grant  from  the  King  of 
nearly  10,000/.  towards  the  rebuilding.  At  the  reforming  epoch  of  1800  it 
passed  with  the  other  public  secondary  schools  of  Berlin  under  the  admloi^tra* 
tion  of  the  Education  Department;  this  change  being  sanctioned,  not  only  by 
public  opinion  but  by  the  governing  bodies  of  the  schools  themselves,  with  the 
view  of  giving  to  these  great  and  important  metropolitan  establishments  the 
benefit  of  a  common  and  intelligent  direction.  The  Friednck-  Wilkelms  Gym* 
nasium  is  now,  therefore,  both  for  interna  and  externa^  under  tlie  School  Board 
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of  the  proviDce  of  Brandenburg,  to  which,  ob  soon  as  the  School  Boards  were 
constitnted,  the  central  department  transferred  its  direct  charge  to  the  pablic 
schools. 

The  gymnasium  is  by  foundation  Protestant,  and  out  of  the  600  boys  whom  I 
found  there,  only  20  were  Catholics,  and  15  were  Jews.  The  united  schools 
have  a  joint  director  and  a  joint  administration  of  their  affairs.  They  have 
altogether  66  teachers,  of  whom  21  are  for  the  gymnasium;  of  these  21,  11  are 
Obtrhhrer^  and  of  these  11,  six  or  seven  have  the  title  of  Professor.  The 
director  is  Dr.  Ferdinand  Ranke,  a  brother  of  the  historian ;  he  has  been  nearly 
25  years  director  here,  and  more  than  40  years  in  the  profession.  He  and  sev^n 
of  the  upper  masters  of  the  gymnasium  are  lodged  in  the  school  buildings, 
which  are  very  plain ;  but  in  the  school-court  is  one  of  those  relics  of  the  past, 
so  far  more  common  in  the  German  schools,  as  in  ours,  than  in  the  French,  the 
inscription  on  Ilecker's  original  school-house :  Schofae  Trinitatia  aedes  in  Dei 
honaremt  regis  gaudium,  civium  salutcmy  juventtUia  inttitutioni  dicatae  There 
are  no  boarders,  a  boarding  establisnment  which  originally'  formed  part  of  the 
institution  having  been  done  away  in  1832.  The  scholars  all  through  the 
Bchool  pay  the  same  fee,  26  thalers  a  year  (3Z.  18^.)  In  the  Vorschule  the  fee 
is  the  same;  in  the  ReaUachuh  it  is  only  two  thalers  a  year  lower.  In  one 
gymnasium  at  Berlin  the  scholars  pay  four  thalers  a  year  more  than  in  the 
Priedrich'  Wilhelma  Gymnaaium ;  in  all  the  others  they  pay  one  thaler  less. 
There  is  very  considerable  .variety  in  the  rate  of  school  fees  in  Piiissia.  the  cir- 
cumstances of  thb  school  and  locality  being  always  taken  into  account  in  fixing  it. 
The  rate  in  the  metropolitan  schools  is  of  course  a  comparatively  high  one,  low  as 
it  seems  to  us.  Many  schools  have  a  rate  rising  with  the  class  or  division ;  thus 
in  the  gymnasium  at  Wetzlar  the  boys  in  aexta  and  quinta  pay  16  thalers,  those 
in  auarta  and  tertia  pay  10  tha|^rs,  those  in  aecunda  and  fnima  pay  20  thalers. 
In  'some  schools  the  rate  is  as  low  as  eight  or  ten  thalers  for  the  lower  classes, 
and  14  or  16  thalers  for  the  higher.  As  an  average  rate  for  all  the  gymnasiums 
of  Prussia,  20  thalers  (3/ )  a  year  would  certainly  be  rather  above  the  mark  than 
under  it.  The  rates  in  the  Real-achulen  and  the  higher  Burgher  schools  do  not 
in  general  range  below  those  of  the  classical  schools.  Moderate  as  these  rates 
Appear  to  us,  they  are  much  higher  than  they  used  to  be ;  in  the  Friedrich" 
WUhelma  Gymnaaium  the  school  fee  20  years  ago  was  only  16  thalers  in 
aexta  and  quinta^  and  20  thalers  in  the  other  classes.  In  many  provincial 
schools  it  was  astonishiurrly  low,  as  low  as  two,  two  and  a  half,  and  three  tha- 
lers. In  the  Friedrich-  Wilhelma  Gymnaaium  I  found  that  10  per  cent,  of  the 
600  scholars  had  free  schooling.  The  number  of  free  posts,  as  they  are  called, 
( FreiaftUen)  varies  in  different  schools ;  in  some  it  goes  up  to  25  per  cent.;  but 
I  think  10  per  cent,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average. 

These  free  posts  are  given  on  the  g^und  of  need  and  public  claim.     There 

are  also  a  few  exhibitions  in  the  Friedrich-  Wilhelma  Gymmtaium,  but  it  will 

be  best  to  notice  the  subject  of  exhibitions  when  I  am  speaking  of  some  older 

and  richer  establishment.     Of  course  in  the  very  large  schools  it  is  not  possible 

to  actually  group  and  teach  the  scholars  in  six  classes,  nor  yet  is  it  always 

possible  to  observe  the  rule  which  enjoins  that  there  shall  not  be  more  than  40 

scholars  in  either  aecunda  or  prima,  or  more  than  50  in  any  of  the  other  classes. 

The  supply  of  class  rooms  falls  short,  even  more  than  the  supply  of  teachers. 

The  highest  class,  however,  always  remains  prima,  as  in  our  great  schools  it 

always  remains  the  sixth;  and  in  the  higher  classes  the  Germans,  as  I  have 

Already  mentioned,  follow,  when  it  is  necessary,  the  plan  of  having  an  upper 

and  lower  division  fober-prima,  untcr-primaj  and  in  other  classes  both  tnis 

plan  and  the  plan  of  having  two  groups  or  assemblages  at  the  same  stage  of 

school  work,  and  advancing  parallel  to  one  another. 

The  first  lesson  I  heard  was  Dr.  Ranke's  own  lesson  to  prima,  on  the  PAt- 
ioctelea  of  Sophocles.    He  spoke  Latin  to  his  class  and  his  class  spoke  Latin  in 
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answer;  thie  isBtill  a  common  practice  in  the  Oerman  schools,  tbongh  not  so 
common  as  formerly.  The  German  bojs  have  certainly  acquired  through  thi# 
practice  a  surprising  command  of  Latin  ;  Dr.  Schopen's  lesson  at  Bonn  to  his 
prima  in  extepdporaneous  translation  into  Latin — a  lesson  which  has  a  deserved 
celebrity — I  heard  with  astonishment ;  a  much  wider  command  of  the  Latin 
vocabulary  than  our  boys  have,  and  a  more  ready  management  of  the  language, 
the  Germans  certainly  succeed  in  acquiring.  On  the  other  hand,  the  beet  style 
of  the  best  authors  is  not,  to  my  mind,  so  well  caught  in  Latin  composition  by 
their  boys  as  by  ours.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case  in  verse,  where  thw 
best  scholars  often  show,  I  cannot  but  think,  not  only  a  want  of  practical  skill 
(that  of  course  is  nothing,)  but  a  want  of  tact  for  what  is  uncouth  and  inadmis- 
sible, which  one  would  not  have  expected  of  a  people  who  know  the  Latin  so 
well.  '  The  same  is  true,  hi  a  less  degree,  of  their  prose ;  the  best  scholars  in  tbe 
best  schools  of  England  or  France,  if  set  to  write  a  speech  or  a  character  in  the 
style  of  Cicero  or  Tacitus,  would,  I  think,  in  general  acquit  themselves  of  the 
task  more  happily  than  the  corresponding  boys  of  a  German  school. 

But  the  feeling  which  was  strongest  with  me  in  the  Berlin  PhiltKteteg  lesson 
was  the  feeling  that  one  seemed  to  be  back  in  the  sixth  form  at  Rugby  again,  as 
I  remember  it  nearly  30  years  ago.  After  the  lecture  rooms  at  Oxford,  and  the 
French  lycies,  and  the  Italian  licee^  here  was  at  last  a  body  of  pupils  once  more 
who  had  worked  at  their  lessons,  had  learnt  Greek,  and  were  at  home  in  a  Greek 
play.  What  the  Berlin  boys  knew  about  the  scope,  of  the  play,  its  chief  per- 
sonages and  the  governing  idea  and  character  of  each,  wad  more  than  the 
Rugby  boys  would  have  known  ;  but  the  quantity  of  lines  done,  the  style  of 
doing  them,  and  the  extent  of  scholarship  expected  in  the  boys,  and  found  m 
them,  seemed  to  me  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  thing  at  Berlin  and  at  Rug- 
by. I  thought  the  same  in  the  afternoon  whep  I  heard  Professor  Zumpt  (a  son 
of  the  famous  Latin  scholar)  take  unter-prima  in  Cicero's  speech  Pro  Sen. 
Rnscio  Amerino,  The  boys  had  been  through  the  oration  during  the  early 
part  of  half-year ;  now  they  were  going  very  rapidly  through  it  again,  transla- 
ting into  fluent  German  without  taking  the  Latm  words.  The  master  let  tbe 
boys  be  the  perfoiiners,  and'  spoke  as  little  as  possiblo  himself,  but  every  good 
or  bad  performance  was  noticed.  Just  the  same  with  lessons  in  Thucydides, 
Livy,  and  Horace,  which  I  heard  at  other  gymnasiums  in  Berlin ;  the  lesson 
had  been  well  prepared  by  the  pupils,  the  master  made  few  comments  and  only 
on  really  noteworthy  matters  or  to  cite  some  parallel  passage  which  was  not 
likely  to  have  come  within  the  pupils'  reading ;  in  general  when  he  spoke  it 
was  to  question,  and  he  questioned  closely.  I  was  struck  with  the  exact 
knowledge  of  the  Horatian  metres  which  unter-prima  boys  at  Grey  friars  showed 
when  questioned  on  them.  I  found  that  the  practice  was  to  begin  by  taking 
eleven  odes  as  specimens  of  metre,  and  carefully  studying  these  before  proceed- 
ing further.  Then  they  commence  the  odes  at  the  beginning  and  go  right 
through  them.  The  portion  of  a  Latin  or  Greek  author  got  through  at  a  lesson 
is  about  the  same  as  in  the  corresponding  form  in  one  of  theJbest  English  schools, 
but  either  in  school  or  by  private  study  the  boys  have  certainly  read  more  than 
our  boys  or  the  French  ;  it  is  the  general  rule  that  a  boy  who  goes  in  for  the 
leaving  examination  has  read  Homer  all  through.  A  large  mumber  of  the  boys, 
too,  seem  to  have  really  benefited  by  the  instruction,  and  to  be  in  the  first 
flight  of  their  class,  than  with  us.  But  the  great  superiority  of  the  Germans, 
and  where  they  show  how  much  further  they  have  gone  in  Alter thunmoisBtn'^ 
tchajt  than  we  have,  is  in  their  far  broader  notion  of  treating  even  in  their 
schools  the  ancient  authors  as  literature,  and  conceiving  the  place  and  signi- 
ficance of  an  author  in  his  country'^  literature,  and  that  of  the  world  ;  in  this 
way  the  student's  interest  in  Greek  and  Latin  becomes  much  more  vital,  and  the 
hold  of  these  languages  upon  him  is  much  more  likely  to  be  permanent.  This 
is  to  be  set  against  the  superior  finish  and  elegance  of  the  best  of  our  boys  in 
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liatin  and  jS-reek  composition ;  above  all  in  Latin  and  Greek  verse.  Greek 
verse,  indeed,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  a  school  exercise  at  all,  so  Jar  as  I 
could  see  or  hear,  in  the  foreign  schools  Instead  of  having  to  write  Greek 
iambics,  the  boys  in  prima  at  the  Fnedrirh  Wilheljiu  Gymnatium^  on  one  of 
the  days  when  I  was  there,  had  had  to  write  a  nummary  of  Ijessing's  essays  on 
the  epigram.  The  summaries  were  handed  to  the  professor,  who  then  made  a 
boy  stand  up  and  ^»ve  in  his  own  words  the  substance  of  LesBing's  essay,  begin- 
ning at  the  beginning,  the  professor  commenting  and  asking  questions  as  the 
boy  proceeded.  Presently  another  boy  was  set  on,  and  in  this  way  they  went 
through  the  essay.  The  lesson  was  as  much  out  of  the  range  of  my  English 
school  experience  as  the  lesson  on  the  Femmes  Savantes  of  Moli^re  which  I 
heard,  as  I  have  already  said,  with  so  much  interest  in  the  Ecole  Nttrmale  at 
Paris.     The  Berlin  lesson,  like  the  Paris  one,  was  very  interesting. 

In  the  lower  division  of  tertia  (about  the  middle  of  the  school)  I  had  another 
opportunity  of  observing  a  way,  not,  I  think,  in  use  in  England,  of  practicing 
boys  |n  Latin.  The  lesson  was  Ovid ;  the  boys  had  to  translate  at  home  a 
certain  portion  of  Ovid  into  German,  and  then  to  bring  their  translation  with 
them  to  school.  This  they  had  then,  in  school,  to  turn  back  into  Latin,  not 
metrical.  After  this  boys  were  called  up  one  after  another,  as  in  England,  to 
say  a  few  lines  of  Ovid  by  heart ;  but  then,  again,  each  boy  had  also  to  say  in 
German  prose  the  passage  he  had  just  recited  in  Ovid's  verse. 

In  quinta  I  heard  the  religious  instruction.  For  boys  still  so  near  the  pri- 
mary school  stage,  religious  instruction,  as  a  part  of  the  school  lessons,  seems 
to  me  to  be  still,  as  in  the  primary  school,  in  place,  and  still  useful ;  in  the 
higher  classes  of  the  secondary  school  it  seems  to  me,  I  confess,  unprofitable 
and  inappropriate.  Anything  more  futile  and  useless  than  the  lesson  in  Gala" 
tians  which  I  heard  given  to  secunda  at  Bonn  cannot  possibly  be  imagined.  In 
quinta  here  at  Berlin,  it  was  different ;  the  boys  were  first  questioned  in  Bible 
narratives  from  a  text-book — a  good  text-book  and  good  questioning ;  then  they 
said  Luther's  Short  Catechism,  and  then  they  repeated  hymns.  The  two  or  three 
Catholic  and  Jewish  boys  belonging  to  the  class  did  not  come  to  this  lesson. 

Vmt  to  Greyfriara  or  tnty  Gymnasium, — Its  history  and  endowment. — The 
history  of  Greyfriars  is  this :  It  occupies  the  site  of  a  Franciscan  convent  abol- 
ished at  the  Reformation;  in  1574  the  third  part  of  the  convent  premises  was 
assigned  by  the  elector,  at  the  instance  of  the  town  magistracy,  for  use  as  a 
public  school.  The  magistracy  endowed  it,  and  the  elector  made  it  over  to  them, 
bat  with  an  electoral  Schuhrdnung, 

Here  from  the  earliest  tiines  of  the  school  there  was  a  convifitorium,  (the 
lialxML  convetto.)  The  robust  appetite  of  the  16  ih  century  for  the  humanities 
appears  in  the  original  plan  of  work;  Greek  had  thirteen  hours  a  week, 
Latin  ten,  logic  two,  arithmetic  two,  singing  five.  In  165c^  the  school  had  400 
scholars.  In  the  second  quarter  of  the  18th  century  the  mother  tongue  and  its 
literature  first  appears  as  part  of  the  school  course ;  the  German  public  schools 
having  thus  the  start  of  ours  in  this  particular,  by  about  125  years.  In  1793 
the  school  got  the  benefit  of  a  great  endowment,  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, the  Streitsche  Stiftung;  the  capital  of  this  endowment  is  now  33,000^. 
It  is  administered  by  a  Directorium  composed,  not  of  Sigismund  Streit's  descend- 
ants, but  as  follows :  the  provost  of  St.  Nicholas,  (parish  minister,)  the  director 
and  th'3  protector  of  the  Bcbool,  a  councillor  of  the  Education  Department,  a 
merchant  or  tradesman,  and  a  lawyer.  The  financial  administration  of  this 
Directorium  w  controlled,  in  the  manner  I  ^ave  already  described,  by  the  public 
finance  officers  of  the  Regierung  or  governmental  district  in  which  Berlin  stands. 

Streit's  endowment  maintains,  at  Greyfriars,  teachers  of  the  modern  lan- 
guages, of  astronomy,  and  of  music,  provides  a  Wohncommuniuit  (lodging,  bedding, 
fire  and  lights)  for  12  schT)lar8,  and  a  Freitisch  (board)  for  24  more;  and  keeps 
improving  the  school  library,  (now  20,000  volumes,)  the  observatory,  coUeetiouSi 
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9cc,  It  also  angrments  the  salaries  of  the  director  and  a  namber  of  tbe  maaters. 
Other  benefactioc3  provide  the  widows  of  masters  who  die  in  office  with  a  sum  for 
their  husband's  funeral  expenses,  and  a  pension  of  461.  a  year.  There  is  an  en- 
dowment of  nearly  450/.  a  year  for  exhibitions  to  be  enjoyed  at  the  school,  and  of 
160/.  a  year  for  exhibitions  at  the  Universities.  Every  two  years  is  held  a 
school-festival  in  honor  of  the  founders  and  benefactors.  The  school-premises 
had  an  important  enlargement  by  Crown  grants  of  land  in  1819  and  1831,  and 
great  additions  have  since  that  time  been  made  to  the  buildings.  I  found  about 
550  boys,  with  a  director  and  25  masters.  On  an  average  25  boys  pass  the 
Ahiturienten-examen  from  this  school  every  year.  Here,  too,  as  at  the  Fried- 
rich-  WUhelms  Gymnasium,  the  number  of  free  posts  is  10  per  cent.  They  are 
provided  by  the  municipality.  The  school  gets  a  grant  of  about  100/.  a  year 
from  the  state  and  1,000/.  a  year  from  the  city  of  Berlin. 

By  original  foundation  and  by  endowment  this  school,  too,  is  Protestant 
Hardly  any  Catholic  boys  are  here,  but  of  Jewish  boys  there*  are  70  or  80. 
About  a  third  of  the  whole  number  of  the  scholars  are  atutcdrtiget  boys  who 
come  from  a  distance  and  cannot,  therefore,  live  with  their  parents.  The  great 
internals  of  the  French  lycets  are  unknown  in  Germany;  tb^-Alumnate  or 
Convicte  of  the  Qerman  schools  are  properly  establishments  like  college  at  Eton 
or  Winchester,  and  are  for  foundationers;  for  establishments  like  the  School 
House  and  the  masters*  houses  at  Rugby,  or  Commoners  at  Winchester,  the 
strict  designation  would  in  Germany  be  Pensionat,  Pensionsanstaltf  and  not 
Alumnat.  The  practice  of  having  one's  son  live  at  home  and  go  to  school  for 
his  lessons  only,  obtains  much  more  widely  in  Germany  than  with  us ;  40,000 
of  66,000  boys  in  the  Prussian  higher  schools  are  day  scholars.  Still  this 
leaves  26,000  who  are  not ;  and  of  these  the  vast  majority  live  with  some 
respectable  family  in  the  place  where  they  go  to  school.  The  household  with 
which  their  son  is  to  board  or  lodge  is  designated  by  the  parent,  but  must  by 
the  school  regulations  of  Prussia  be  approved  by  the  director  of  the  boy's  school, 
who  holds  the  householder  responsible  for  the  boy's  conduct  out  of  school.  The 
family  life  in  North  Germany  is  generally  decent,  kindly,  and  God-fearing;  and 
a  boy  is,  I  think,  much  better  placed  as  a  boarder  in  this  way  than  as  an  interne 
of  a  French  lycee.  Still  the  school  authorities  in  Prussia  are  of  opinion  that 
the  provision  of  boarding  establishments  in  immediate  connection  with  the  public 
schools  needs  increasing,  and  they  design  to  increase  it. 

The  patron  at  Greyfriars,  for  matters  that  do  not  come  within  the  province  of 
the  Direclorium  of  Streit's  charity,  is  still  as  the  Elector  John  George  originally 
appointed,  the  city  of  Berlin,  the  municipality.  The  Commissioners  will  remem- 
ber that  for  the  interna  of  a  Prussian  Gymnasium  the  intervention  of  the  Prov- 
incial Board  always  subsists. 

The  JoojchimsthaUche  Gymnasium. — I  must  give  a  word  in  passing  to  the 
great  Alumnat  of  Berlin,  the  Joachimsthalsche  Gymnasium,  Here  I  found  404 
scholars;  120  of  them  were  collegers,  (AlumnenJ  12  were  boarders  in  the 
establishment,  (Pensionaire  ;)  the  rest  were  boys  who  came  for  the  lessons  only, 
(HospitenJ  Ten  per  cent,  of  these  have  free  schooling.  The  Pensionaire  pay 
only  ^4/.  a  year ;  the  Alumnen  are  no\  nil  of  them  free  of  all  cost ;  25  of  them 
pay  8/.  14*.  a  year;  75  of  them  pay  4/.  JO*.;  there  are  20  places  with  board, 
lodging,  and  instruction,  all  entirely  free,  for  20  proved  scholars  of  the  highest 
forms.  The  Joachimsthalsche  Gymnasium  is  a  royal  foundation,  endowed  with 
lands  by  the  Elector  Joachim  Frederick,  in  1607.  It  is  also  Protestant  The 
school  has  now  an  income  of  over  3,000/.  a  year  from  land,  and  6f  over  2,000/. 
a  year  from  money  in  the  funds.  The  Crown  is  the  patron ;  the  property  is 
administered,  owing  to  its  connection  with  the  Crown  domain,  by  the  Regicrung 
at  Potsdam,  This  is  an  interesting  school,,  for  the  list  of  its  masters  contains 
the  names  of  Buttman,  Schneider,  Passow,  Zuinpt,  KrUger,  and  Bergk.  The 
Director  is  Dr.  Kiessling,  a  son  of  the  editor  of  Theocritus. 
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Oonstantly  in  tbe  rolls  of  the  Qerroan  schools  one  is  coming  upon  a  well- 
known  name  of  this  kind ;  on  the  roll  of  former  teachers  at  Greyfriars  are  to  be 
fonnd  the  names  of  Heindorf,  Spalding,  Droysen.  Nor  are  other  recollections, 
as  interesting  as  any  school  in  the  world  ean  boast,  wanting  to  the  Prussian 
schools. 

The  Joachimsthal  school  had  a  scholar  of  quarta  who,  like  so  many  German 
schoolboys,  joined  the  army  in  the  great  uprising  agaiust  the  French,  in  1813. 
This  boy  was  wounded  at  Leipzig,  made  the  campaign  of  France,  was  at 
Waterloo,  received  the  decoration  of  the  Iron  Cross,  and  finally,  with  the  deco- 
ration on  his  breast,  took  his  place  again  on  his  old  school  bench  as  a  scholar  of 
guarta, 

Schulpfarta — the  Boarding  Oymnanum  at  Pfarta  —The  Schulpforta,  or  the 
most  renowned  Alumnat  of  Prussia,  dates  from  1137,  as  the  Cistercian  Abbey 
of  St.  Mary's,  at  Pforta.  It  was  secularized  in  1540;  and  in  1543  Duke 
Maurice  of  Saxony  established  with  the  revenues  of  the  Abbey,  a  school  for  100 
scholars.  It  stands  near  the  Little  Saal,  14  miles  from  Merseburg,  in  the 
pleasant  county  of  Prussian  Saxony,  and  the  venerable  pile  of  buildings  rising 
among  its  meadows,  hills  and  woods,  is  worthy  of  the  motto  borne  on  the  arms 
of  the  old  Abbey :  "  Hier  ist  nichts  anderes  denn  Gottes  Haus,  und  kier  die 
Pforte  des  ffimmeh"  ("This  is  none  other  but  the  house  of  God,  and  this  is 
the  gate  (porta,  pforte)  of  heaven." — Gen.  xxviii,  17.  It  has  a  beautiful  restored 
chapel,  regular  commemorative  services,  and  the  host  of  loyal  usages.  A  Latin 
grace  is  sung  in  hall  every  day  before  dinner  by  the  whole  body  of  the  scholars. 
Every  scholar  has  by  ancient  institution  his  tutor,  every  master  his  famulus. 
This  is  the  German  school  where  Latin  verse  has  been  most  cultivated,  and  the 
Musae  Portenses,  like  those  of  Eton,  have  been  published. 

The  property  is  very  large,  and  considerable  Church  patronage  is  attached  to 
it.  Up  to  1815,  when  it  j^sed  into  the  possession  of  Prussia,  the  old  Abbey 
estate  had  still  its  feudal  privileges,  and  enjoyed  full  civil  and  criminal  jurisdic-  i 
tion.  The  property  is  now  entirely  under  the  superintendence  of  the  School 
Board  of  the  province  of  Saxony,  which  ap^ioiuts  a  procurator  for  it.  The  rev- 
enues of  Pforta  are  from  8,000/.  to  9,000/.  a  year. 

The  great  head-master  of  Schulpforta  was  Ilgen,  whose  name  every  one  who 
bas  read  the  Homeric  Hymns  ought  to  respect.  Ilgen  was  rector  for  nearly  30 ' 
years,  from  1802  to  1831,  and  his  reforms  make  this  period  an  epoch  in  the 
echoors  history.  Few  schools  can  show  such  a  list  of  old  scholars ;  Oraecius, 
JEmesti,  Kfopstock,  B&ttiger,  Mitscherlich,  Fichte,  Disser,  Thiersch,  Spitzner, 
Doderlein,  Spohn,  were  all  of  them  schoolboys  here. 

There  are  now  about  205  pupils;  180  Alumnen  proper,  or  collegers;  20 
boarders,  f Pensionaire,  ExtraneerJ  and  four  or  five  half-boarders.  fSemi-Ex' 
traneer.J  These  half-boarders  have,  in  fact,  all  the  advantages  of  collegers, 
except  board,  for  a  payment  of  7/.  1^0*.  a  year ;  their  board  they  get  at  a  mas- 
ter's. The  real  Extraneer  board  and  lodge  with  a  master ;  they  pay  him  about 
45/.  a  year  for  their  board  and  lodging,  and  the  school  61.  8«.  a  year  for  their 
instruction. 

Th^  Alumnen  proper  have  all  of  them  co'-ip^n  payments  to  make;  those 
exacted,  however,  from  the  140  who  hold  Freistcllen  are  very  trifling.  There 
are  30  old  Koststdlen,  or  posts  with  board,  the  holders  of  which  pay  about  3/. 
a  year  each,  and  20  new  Koststellen,  the  holders  of  which  pay  7/.  As  a  general 
rule,  a  boy  is  not  admitted  at  once  to  a  Freistellc.  The  right  of  nominating  to 
about  half  the  posts  on  the  foundation  belongs  to  the  Crown,  that  to  the  other 
balf  to  different  municipalities.  Of  the  Crown  appointments  a  certain  number 
is  reserved,  by  convention  with  the  Saxon  government  when  Pfiarta  passed  into 
Prussia's  possession,  for  natives  of  the  duchy  of  Saxony.  The  rest  are  given,  on 
grounds  of  public  claim,  by  the  minister  of  justice  and  the  home  sec' 
tary.    No  boy  is  admitted  till  he  is  12  years  old ;  he  must  be  able  to  par 
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tertia.  The  schoolboy  begins  with  tertian  but  it  has  six  forms,  because  there  is 
an  upper  and  the  lower  divisioh  of  each  class.  There  are  77  boys  in  the  two 
divisions  of  tertia,  79  in  the  two  of  secunda,  49  in  the  two  of  prima.  For  some 
of  the  pcBts  several  boys  are  nominated,  and  the  one  who  passes  the  best  exam- 
ination gets  admitted ;  but  the  candidates  here,  the  commissioners  will  observe, 
roust  all  of  them  be  over  12  years  of  age.  The  school  is  well  provided  ^ith 
exhibitions,  in  general  of  from  10/.  to  15/.  a  year  value  to  the  universities. 

The  Studientag  at  Schtdjifirrta. — There  is  a  noteworthy  usage  here  of  making 
one  day  in  the  week  a  Studientag,  in  which  the  boy  is  free  from  all  achool 
lepsons,  that  he  mny  pursue  his  private  studies.  In  the  same  spirit,  in  the  G^m- 
nasien  generally,  promising  boys  in  prima  are  excused  from  certain  school  lessous, 
that  they  may  work  at  matters  which  specially  interest  them.  Results  of  this 
private  study  are  to  be  produced  at  the  Ahiturienten-examen,  and  are  taken  into 
account  for  the  leaving  certificate.  Nothing  could  better  show  the  freedom  of 
Germany,  as  compared  with  France,  in  treating  school  matters,  than  a  practice 
of  this  kind,  which  to  the  French  authorities  would  appear  monstrous.  la 
England  the  school  authorities  would  have  a  belief,  in  general  too  well  justified, 
that  none  of  our  boys  have  any  notion  of  such  a  thing  as  systematic  private  study 
at  all. 

At  Schulpforta  they  are  very  proud  of  their  playing  field,  which  is  indeed, 
with  the  wooded  hill  rising  behind  it,  a  pleasant  place ;  but  the  games  of  English 
playing  fields  do  not  go  on  there;  instead  of  goals  or  a  cricket  ground,  one  sees 
apparatus  for  gymnastics.  The  Germans,  as  is  well  known,  now  cultivate 
gymnastics  in  their  schools  with  great  care.  Since  1842  gymnastics  have  been 
made  a  regular  part  of  the  public  school  course ;  there  is  Central-  Tumanstalt  at 
Berlin,  with  18  civilian  pupils  who  are  being  trained  expressly  to  supply  model 
teachers  of  gymnastics  for  the  public  schools.  The  teachers  profess  to  have 
adapted  their  exercises  with  precision  to  every  age,  find  to  all  the  stages  of  a 
boy's  growth  and  muscular  development.  The  French  are  much  impressed  by 
what  seems  to  them  the  success  of  the  Germans  in  this  kind  of  instruction,  and 
certainly  in  their  own  lycees  they  have  not  at  present  done  nearly  so  much  for 
it.  This  much  can  be  said,  that,  if  boys  have  long  work  hours,  or  if  they 
work  hard,  gymi^astics  probably  do  more  for  their  physical  health  in  the  com- 
paratively short  time  allotted  to  recreation  than  anything  else  could.  In 
England  the  majority  of  public  schoolboys  work  far  less  than  the  foreign  school- 
boy,, and  for  this  majority  the  English  gomes  are  delightful;  but  for  the  few 
hard  students  with  us  there  is  in  general  nothing  hvit'the  constitutional,  and  this 
is  not  so  good  as  the  regular  gymnastics.  For  little  boys,  again,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  carefully  taught  gymnastics  of  a  foreign  school  are  better  than 
the  lounging  shiveringly  about,  which  used  often  at  our  great  schools  to  be  the 
portion  of  those  who  had  not  yet  come  to  fnll  age  for  games. 

The  Friedrichs-  Wilhelms  Gymnasium  at  Cologne. — All  the  schools  I  have 
hitherto  described  are  denominational  schools.  Before  I  conclude  I  must  des- 
cribe a  mixed  (simultanj  school,  or  the  nearest  approach  to  it  to  be  found. 
Such  a  school  is  the  Friederich-  Wil/telms  Gymnasiu?n  at  Cologne.  Cologne, 
as  every  one  knows,  is  Catholic;  up  to  1825  it  had  only  one  gymnasium,  a 
Catholic  one.  It  has  now  two  Catholic  gymnasiums,  one  with  382  scholars, 
the  other  with  281 ;  it  has  also  a  Realschule  of  the  first  rank,  with  601  scholars. 
(Cologne  is,  a  town  of  120,570  inhabitants.)  Besides  these  schools  it  has  a 
Protestant  gymnasium  with  real  classes,  as  we  should  say  with  a  modem  school 
forming  part  of  it.  This  is  the  Friedrich-  Wil helms  Gymnasium,  An  old 
Carmelite  college,  which  had  become  the  property  of  the  municipality,  was  in 
1825  made  into  a  public  gymnasium,  in  order  to  relieve  the  overcrowding  in  the 
Catholic  gymnasium  and  provide  special  accommodation  for  the  Protestants. 
In  1862  this  school  was,  by  the  subscriptions  of  friends,  both  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  provided  with  real  classes  up  to  secunda,  the  two  lowest  classes 
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f$exta  and  quirUa)  being  common  to  both  classical  and  real  echolars.  There 
are,  therefore,  in  fact,  three  special  classes  for  real  scholars,  or,  as  we  should 
say,  a  modem  school  of  three  classes.  There  are  356  boys  in  the  classical 
school  and  abont  100  in  the  modern  school.  Of  the  boys  in  the  classical  school 
125  only  are  Protestants,  though  this  school  is  by  foundation  erangelisch  ;  215 
are  ^Uatholics  and  16  are  Jews.  Nothing  could  better  show  how  little  the 
*'reltgious  (iifficulty^^  practically  exists  in  Prussian  schools  than  this  abundance 
of  Catholic  scholars  in  a  Protestant  school,  where  the  director  and  the  maj  »rity 
of  the  15  masters  are  Protestants.  The  regular  religious  instruction  of  the 
school  is  of  course  Protestant;  but  the  Catholics  being  in  such  numbers  a 
special  religious  instructor  has  been  provided  for  them,  as,  too,  there  is  a  special 
religious  instructor  provided  for  the  Protestants  in  the  twD  Catholic  gymna- 
siums. It  will  be  remembered  that  when  the  boys  not  of  the  confession  for 
which  the  school  is  founded  are  very  few  in  number,  the  parents  have  to  make 
the  private  arrangements  for  their  religious  instruction,  and  the  school  does  not 
provide  for  it.  The  school  fee  is  from  18  to  22  thalers  a  year,  according  to  the 
fornA  a  boy  is  in.  The  property  of  the  school  brings  in  less  than  200/.  a  year. 
The  state  contributes  about  900Z.  a  year.  School  fees  produce  almost  exactly 
the  same  sum.  The  municipality  gave  in  the  first  instance  the  school  premises, 
and  now  contributes  about  50/.  a  year  to  keep  them  up.  It  is  a  Crown  patroa- 
B^Q  school,  but  the  externa,  or  property  or  names,  of  this  school,  as  of  all  the 
gymnasiums  and  the  school  endowments  of  Cologne,  are  managed  by  a  local 
Verwaltungsrath  or  council  of  administration.  This  Verwaltungsrath  is  com- 
posed of  a  representative  of  the  Provincial  School  Board,  the  directors  of  the 
three  gymnasiums,  with  a  lawyer,  a  financier,  and  an  administrator  and  two 
citizens  of  Cologne,  these  last  five  chosen,  on  the  presentation  of  the  common 
council,  by  the  Provincial  School  Board.  For  the  Studienfonds^  which  are 
endowments  general  for  education  in  Cologne,  and  not  afii^cted  for  particular 
institutions,  a  Catholic  ecclesiastic  is  added  to  the  Vertaaltungsratk.  These 
Studienfonds  are  very  considerable,  producing  close  upon  60,000  thalers  a  year, 
(9,000/.)  The  Verwaltuvgsrath  has  a  staflF  of  seven  clerks,  o^ce  keepers,  &c, 
and  both  council  and  stafi*  are  paid  for  their  services.  The  director  was  the 
personage  already  mentioned  whose  nomination  to  a  school  (the  school  was  the 
gymnasium  at  Bielefeld)  the  Education  Minister  had  refused  to  confirm  because 
of  the  nominee's  politics.  I  had  much  conversation  with  him,  and  he  struck 
me  as  a  very  able  man.  He  said,  and  his  presence  in  this  Cologne  school  cob- 
firmt'd  it,  that  the  government  found  it  impossible  to  ireat  their  school  patronage 
politically,  even  so  far  as  the  directors  or  head  masters  were  concerned.  The 
appointment  of  the  professor  and  teacheri^,  he  declared,  it  never  even  entered 
into  the  government's  head  to  treat  politically.  We  went  through  the  school 
admission  book  together,  that  I  might  see  to  what  class  in  society  the  boys 
chiefly  belonged.  We  took  a  class  in  the  middle  of  the  school  and  went  through 
thits  boy  by  boy,  both  for  the  classical  school  and  the  modem  school.  As  it 
happened,  the  social  standing  of  the  real  scholars  was  on  the  whole  somewhat 
the  highest,  but  there  was  little  difierence.  The^e  were  few  peasants'  children, 
picked  boys  from  the  elementary  schools  in  the  neighborhood,  but  these  were 
all  of  them  bursars.  There  were  a  good  many  sons  of  government  officials; 
but  the  designation  I  found  attached  to  by  far  the  greater  number  of  parents' 
names  was  Kaufmann,  ''trader.^'  I  heard  several  lessons,  and  particularly 
noticed  the  English  lesson  in  the  third  class  of  the  modern  school.  This 
lesson  was  given  by  a  Swiss,  who  spoke  English  very  well,  and  who  had  been, 
Le  told  me,  a  teacher  of  modern  languages  at  Uppingham.  I  thought  here,  as 
I  thought  when  I  heard  a  French  lessou  at  Bonn,  that  the  boys  made  a  good 
deal  more  of  these  modern  language  lessons  in  Qermany  than  in  Englaud. 
The  Swiss  master  at  Cologne  said  this  impression  of  mine  was  quite  right. 
£ven  in  France  I  thought  these  lessons  better  done  with  better  methods,  better 
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teachers,  and  more  thoroughly  learned  than  in  England.  In  Germaaj  diey 
were  better  than  in  France.  The  lessons  in  the  natural  sciences,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  in  France  seemed  to  me  inferior  to  the  mathematical  lessons,  I 
thought  less  successfully  given  in  Germany  than  even  in  France.  Bat  of  this 
matter  I  am  a  very  incompetent  judge,  and  England,  besides,  supplied  me  here 
with  no  standard  of  compecrison,  for  in  the  English  schools,  when  I  knew  them, 
the  natural  scieuces  were  not  taught  at  all.  The  classical  work  in  the  Cologne 
gymnnsium  was  much  the  same  tliat  I  had  seen  in  other  Prussian  gymnasiums, 
and  calls  for  no  particular  remark. 

Dr.  Jagcr,  the  director  of  the  united  school — well  placed,  therefore,  forjudging, 
and,  as  I  have  said,  an  able  man — assured  me  it  was  the  universal  conviction 
with  those  competent  to  form  an  opinion,  that  the  Real-schtden  were  not,  at  pres- 
ent, successful  institutions.  He  declared  that  the  boys  in  the  correspondmg 
forms  of  the  classical  school  beat  the  Real-scktde  boys  in  matters  which  both 
do  alike,  such  as  history,  geography,  the  mother  tongue,  and  even  French, 
though  to  French  the  Real-schuU  boys  devote  so  far  more  time  than  their  com- 
rades of  the  classical  school.  The  reason  for  this.  Dr.  Jager  affirms,  is  that  the 
classical  training  strengthens  a  boy's  mind  so  much  more. 

This  is  what,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  chief  school  authorities  evoiy  where 
in  France  and  Germany  testify.  I  quote  Dr.  Jliger's  testimony  in  particular, 
because  of  his  ability,^  and  because  of  his  double  experience.  In  Switzerland 
you  do  not  hear  the  same  story,  but  the  regnant  Swiss  conception  of  secondary 
instruction  is,  in  general,  not  a  liberal  but  a  commercial  one  ;  not  culture  and 
training  of  the  mind,  but  what  will  be  of  immediate  palpable  utility  in  some 
practical  calling,  is  there  the  chief  matter ;  and  this  cannot  be  admitted  as  the 
true  scope  of  secondary  instruction.  Even  in  Switzerland,  too,  there  is  a  talk 
of  introducing  Latin  into  the  Realschule  course,  which  at  present  is  without  it; 
so  impossible  is  it  to  follow  absolutely  the  commercial  theory  of  education  with- 
out finding  inconvenience  from  it. 

CONFLICT  BETWEEN  THE  NEW  AND  OLD. 

The  conflict  between  the  gy mnaeinm  and  the  Real-schule,  between  the 
partisans  of  what  are  called  real  or  modern,  or  useful  studies,  is  not  yet  settled, 
either  by  one  eide  crushing  the  other  by  mere  violence,  or  by  one  side  clearly 
getting  the  best  of  the  other  in  the  dispute  between  them.  We  io  England, 
behindhand  as  our  public  instruction  in  many  respects  is,  are  nevertheless  in 
time  to  profit,  and  to  make  our  schools  profit,  by  the  solution  which  will  cer- 
tainly be  found  for  this  difference.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  both  sides  will 
have,  as  is  natural,  to  abate  their  extreme  pretensions.  The  modern  spirit  tends 
to  reach  a  new  conception  of  the  aim  and  office  of  instruction  ;  when  this  con- 
ception is  fully  reached,  it  will  put  an  end  to  conflict,  and  will  probably  show 
both  the  humanists  and  the  realists  to  have  been  right  in  their  main  ideas.  The 
aim  and  office  of  instruction,  say  many  people,  is  to  mak^  a  man  a  good  citizen, 
or  a  good  Christian,  or  a  gentleman ;  or  it  is  to  fit  him  to  get  on  in  the  world, 
or  it  is  to  enable  him  to  do  bis  duty  in  that  state  of  life  to  which  he  is  called. 
It  is  none  of  these,  and  the  modern  spirit  more  and  more  discerns  it  to  be  none 
of  these.  These  are  at  best  secondary  and  indirect  aims  of  instruction ;  its 
prime  direct  aim  is  to  enable  a  man  to  know  ktjn^elf  and  the  world.  Such 
knowledge  is  the  only  sure  basis  for  action,  and  this  basis  it  is  the  true  aim  and 
office  of  instruction  to  supply.  To  know  himself,  a  man  must  know  the  capa- 
bilities and  performances  of  the  human  spirit ;  and  the  value  of  the  humanities, 
of  the  After thumswissenschajlt  the  science  of  antiquity,  is  that  it  affords  for  this 
purpose  an  unsurpassed  source  of  light  and  stimulus-  Whoever  seeks  help  for 
knowing  himself  from  knowing  the  capabilities  and  performances  of  the  human 
spirit,  will  nowhere  find  a  more  fruitful  object  of  study  than  in  the  achievements 
of  Greece  in  literature  and  the  arts  during  the  two  centuries  from  the  birth  of 
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SimonideB  to  the  death  of  Plato.  And  these  two  centuries  are  bnt  the  flowering 
point  of  a  long  period,  during  the  whole  of  which  the  ancient  world  offers,  to 
the  student  of  the  capabilities  and  performances  of  the  human  spirit,  lessons  of 
capital  importance. 

This  the  humanists  have  perceived,  and  the  truth  of  this  perception  of  theirs 
is  the  stronffhold  of  their  position.  It  is  a  vital  and  performauve  knowledge  to 
>  know  that  the  most  powerful  manifestations  of  the  human  spirit's  activity  for 
the  knowledge  of  them  greatly  feeds  and  quickens  our  own  activity ;  and  they 
are  very  imperfectly  known  without  knowing  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  But 
it  is  also  a  vital  and  formative  knowledge  to  know  the  world,  the  laws  which 
govern  nature«  and  man  as  a  part  of  nature.  This  the  realists  have  perceived, 
and  the  truth  of  this  perception,  too,  is  inexpugnable.  Every  man  is  born  with 
aptitudes  which  give  him  access  to  vital  and  formative  knowledge  by  one  of 
these  roads ;  either  by  the  road  of  studying  man  and  his  works,  or  by  the  road 
of  studying  nature  and  her  works.  The  business  of  instruction  is  to  seize  and 
develop  these  aptitudes.  The  great  and  complete  spirits  which  have  all  the 
aptitudes  for  both  roads  of  knowledge  are  rara  But  much  more  might  be  done 
on  both  roads  by  the  same  mind,  if  instruction  clearly  grasped  the  idea  of  the 
entire  system  of  aptitudes  for  which  it  has  to  provide ;  of  their  correlation,  and 
of  their  equipoUency^  so  to  speak,  as  aH  leading,  if  rightly  employe^,  to  vital 
knowledge;  and  if  then,  having  grasped  this  idea,  it  proVided  for  them.  The 
Greek  spirit,  after  its  splendid  hour  of  creative  activity  was  gone,  gave  our  race 
another  precious  lesson,  by  exhibiting,  in  the  career  of  men  like  Aristotle  and 
the  great  students  of  Alexandria,  this  idea  of  the  correlation  and  equal  dig- 
nity of  the  most  different  departments  of  human  knowledge,  and  by  showing 
the  possibility  of  uniting  them  in  a  single  mind's  education.  A  man  like  Era- 
tosthenes is  memorable  by  what  he  performed,  but  still  more  memorable  by  his 
commanding  range  of  studies,  and  by  the  broad  basis  of  culture  out  of  which 
fa  is  performances  grew.  As  our  public  instruction  gets  a  clearer  view  of  its  own 
functions,  of  the  relations  of  the  human  spirit  to  knowledge,  and  of  the  entire 
circle  of  knowledge,  it  will  certainly  more  learn  to  awaken  in  its  pupils  an  inter- 
est in  that  entire  circle,  and  less  allow  them  to  remain  total  strangers  to  any  part 
of  it.  Still,  the  circle  is  so  vast  and  human  faculties  are  so  limited,  that  it  is 
for  the  most  part  through  a  single  aptitude,  or  group  of  aptitudes,  that  each 
individual  will  really  get  his  access  to  intellectual  life  and  vital  knowledge ;  and 
it  is  by  effectually  directing  these  aptitudes  on  definite  points  of  the  circle,  that 
he  will  really  obtain  his  comprehension  of  the  whole. 

Meanwhile  neither  our  humanists  nor  our  realists  adequately  conceive  the 
circle  of  knowledge,  and  each  party  is  unjust  to  all  that  to  which  its  own  apti- 
tudes do  not  carry  it.  The  humanists  are  loth  to  believe  that  man  has  any 
access  to  vital  knowledge  except  by  knowing,  himself,  the  poetry,  philosophy, 
history,  which  his  spirit  has  created ;  the  realists,  that  he  has  any  access  except 
by  knowing  the  world — ^the  physical  sciences,  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  nature. 
I,  like  so  many  others  who  have  been  brought  up  in  the  old  routine,  imperfectly 
as  I  know  letters — the  work  of  the  human  spirit  itself— know  nothiog  else,  and 
Toj  judgment  therefore  may  fairly  be  impeached.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  so 
long  as  the  realists  persist  in  cutting  in  two  the  circle  of  knowledge,  so  long 
do  they  leave  for  practical  purpose  the  better  portion  to  their  rivals,  and  in  the 
government  of  human  affairs  their  rivals  will  beat  them.  And  for  this  reason  : 
the  study  of  letters  is  the  study  of  the  operation  of  human  force,  of  human 
freedom  and  activity  ;  the  study  of  nature  is  the  study  of  the  operation  of  non- 
human  forces,  of  human  limitation  and  passivity.  The  contemplation  of  human 
force  and  activity  tends  natumlly  to  heighten  our  own  force  and  activity  ;  the 
contemplation  of  human  limits  and  passivity  tends  rather  to  check  it.  There- 
fore the  men  who  have  had  the  humanistic  training  have  played,  and  yet  play, 
so  prominent  a  part  in  human  affairs,  in  spite  of  their  prodigious  ignorance  of 
the  universe;  because  their  training  has  powerfully  fomented  the  human  forc' 
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in  them.  And  in  this  way  lettera  are  indeed  runeg^  like  thone  magie  ranes 
taught  by  Valkyrie  Brynhild  to  Sigtird,  the  Scandinavian  Achilles*,  which  put 
the  crown  to  his  endowment  and  make  him  invincible.  SiiH,  the  humanists 
themselves  suffer  so  much  fi-om  the  ignorance  of  physical  facts  and  laws,  and 
from  the  inadequate  conception  of  nature,  and  of  man  as  a  part  of  nature — the 
conduct  of  human  affairs  suffers  so  much  from  the  same  cause — that  ibe  intel- 
lectual insufficiency  of  the  humanists,  conceived  as  the  one  access  to  vital 
knowledge,  is  perhaps  at  this  moment  yet  more  striking  than  their  power  of 
practical  stimulation  ;  and  we  may  willingly  declare  with  the  Italians  that  no 
part  of  the  circle  of  knowledge  is  common  or  unclean,  none  is  to  be  cried  up  at  the 
expense  of  another.  To  say  that  the  fruit  is  of  classics,  in  the  boys  who  study 
them,  is  at  present  greater  than  the  fruit  of  the  natural  sciences.  To  say  that 
the  realists  have  not  got  their  matters  of  instruction  so  well  adapted  to  teaching 
purposes  as  the  humanists  have  got  theirs,  comes  really  to  no  more  than  this : 
that  the  realists  are  but  newly  admitted  laborers  in  the  field  of  practical  instruc- 
tion, and  that  while  the  leading  humanists,  the  Wolfs  and  the  Buttmanns,  have 
been  also  schoolmasters,  and  have  brought  their  mind  and  energy  to  bear  upon 
the  school  teaching  of  their  own  studies,  the  leaders  in  the  natural  sciences,  the 
Davys  and  the  Faradays  have  not.  When  scientific  physics  have  as  recog- 
nized a  place  in  public  instruction  as  Latin  and  Greek,  they  will  be  as  well 
taught. 

UNIVERSITY  OF   BERLIN,   AND   THE   UNIVERSITY   SYSTEM   OP  GERMANY. 

The  secondary  school  has  essentially  for  its  object  a  general,  liberal  culture; 
whether  thi:)  culture  is  chiefly  reached  through  the  group  of  aptitudes  which 
carry  us  to  the  humanities,  or  throu4rh  the  group  of  aptitudes  which  carry  os  to 
the  world  of  nature.  It  is  a  mistake  to  make  the  secondary  school  a  direct 
professional  school,  though  a  boy's  aims  in  life  and  his  future  profession  will 
naturally  determine,  in  the  absence  of  an  overpowering  bent,  the  group  of  apti- 
tudes he  will  seek  to  develop,  it  is  the  function  of  the  special  school  to  give 
a  professional  direction  to  what  a  boy  has  learned  at  the  secondary  school,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  makes  his  knowledge,  as  far  as  possible,  systematic — 
develops  it  into  science.  It  is  the  fuuction  of  the  university  to  develop  into 
science  the  knowledge  a  boy  brings  with  him  from  the  secondary  school,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  directs  him  towards  the  profession  in  which  his  knowledge 
may  most  naturally  be  exercised.  Thus,  in  the  university,  the  idea  of  science 
is  primary,  that  of  the  profession  secondary ;  the  special  school,  the  idea  of 
the  prr)fession  is  primary,  that  of  science  secondary.  Our  English  special 
schools  have  yet  to  be  instituted,  and  our  English  universities  do  not  perform 
the  function  of  a  university  as  that  function  is  above  laid  down.  Still  we  have, 
like  Germany,  great  and  famous  universities,  and  those  universities  are,  as  ia 
Germany,  in  immediate  connection  with  our  chief  secondary  schools.  It  will 
be  well,  therefore,  to  complete  my  sketch  of  the  Prussian  school  system  by  a 
sketch  of  1#te  university  system  with  which  it  is  co-ordered. 

Prussia  has  now  six  complete  universities,  with  all  the  four  faculttea  of  theol- 
ogy, law,  medicine,  and  philosophy,  and  two  incomplete  universities,  with  onlj 
the  faculties  of  theology  and  philosophy.  The  complete  universities  are  Berlin, 
Bonn,  Breslau,  Greifswald,  Ualle,  and  Konigsberg ;  the  incomplete  ones  are 
Mtinstcr  and  Braunsberg.  In  both  of  these  last  the  faculty  of  theology  a 
Catholic. 

These  eight  Prussian  universities  had,  in  1864,  6,362  students  and  600  pro- 
fessors. But  this  number  does  not  represent  the  number  of  Prussians  who  cotne 
under  university  instruction,  because  many  Prussians  go  to  Germau  universities 
out  of  Prussia,  such  as  Heidelberg,  GOttingen,  Leipzig,  Jena.  There  is  verj 
free  circulation  of  the  German  students  through  the  universities  of  the  father 
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land ;  and  to  estimate  the  proportion,  in  anj  Oerman  State,  who  come  under 
Buporior  inBtruction,  the  fairept  way  is  to  take  the  proportion  which  the  whole 
number  of  students  in  Germany  bears  to  the  whole  population ;  for  else,  while 
we  get  for  Prussia  but  ahout  1  student  to  every  2,800  inhabitants,  we  shall  get 
for  Baden,  and  for  the  three  Saxon  duchies,  (Weitnar,  Goburg,  and  Altenburg,) 
about  1  student  to  every  1,100  inhabitants ;  yet  it  is  not  that  in  these  territories 
more  of  the  population  go  to  the  university  than  in  Prussia,  but  Baden  has  the 
university  of  Heidelberg,  and  the  three  Saxon  duchies  have  in  common  the  uni- 
versity of  Jena,  and  to  these  two  universities  students,  from  all  parts  of  Ger- 
many come.  Taking,  therefore,  the  whole  of  Germany,  exclusive  of  the  non- 
German  States  of  Austria,  we  get  about  one  matriculated  student  for  every 
2,600  of  population ;  and  this  proportion  is  probably  pretty  near  the  truth  for 
Prusdia  and  for  most  of  the  single  States.  In  England  the  proportion  is  about 
one  matnctilated  student  to  every  5,800  of  population. 

The  universities  of  the  several  German  States  differ  in  many  points  of  detail, 
but  in  their  main  system  and  regulations  they  are  alike.  I  shall  continue,  in 
speaking  of  universities,  to  have  Prussia  in  immediate  view;  but  the  commis- 
sioners will  understand  that  what  i  say  of  the  Prussian  university  system  may 
be  applied  in  general  to  that  of  all  Germany. 

The  Gennftn  university  is  a  State  establishment,  and  is  maintained,  so  far  as 
its  own  resources  fall  short,  by  the  State.  A  university's  own  resources  are 
both  the  property  it  has  and  the  fees  it  levies.  The  two  most  important  of  the 
Prussian  universities — Berlin  with  its  2,500  students  and  Bonn  with  its  1,000^ 
date  from  this  century,  and  foundations  of  this  century  are  seldom  very  rich  in 
property.  For  the  year  1864,  the  income  of  the  university  of  Berlin  was 
196,787  thaleis,  ((£29,518;)  of  this  sum,  the  real  and  funded  property  of  the 
university  produced  161  tbalers,  fres  produced  7,557  thalers.  The  State  gave 
all  the  rest,  189,069  thalers,  (about  «£28,842.)  And  the  State  which  does  this 
is  tlie  most  frugal  and  economical  State  in  Europe. 

The  minister  of  public  instmctian  apf>oints  the  professors  of  a  university,  the 
academical  senate  having  the  ri^ht  of  proposing  names  for  his  acceptance,  and 
lie  has  also  his  representative  in  each  university— the  curator— ^who  acts  as 
plenipotentiary  for  the  State,  and  whose  business  it  is  to  see  to  \he  observance 
of  the  laws  and  regulations  which  concern  the  nniArersities.  Thus,  for  instance, 
a  full  professor  {professor  ordinarius)  is  bound  by  regulation  to  give  throughout 
the  Semester^  or  half  year,  at  least  two  free  lectures  a  week  on  his  subject ;  if  he 
tried  to  charge  fees  for  them,  it  would  be  the  curator's  business  to  interfere. 
And  the  university  authorities  cannot  make  new  regulations  for  the  government 
of  the  university  without  obtaining  for  them  the  sanction  of  the  minister  and  of 
Parliament.  Still  the  university  authorities  practically  work,  in  Germany  just 
as  much  as  in  this  country,  their  own  university ;  the  real  direction  of  the 
university  is  in  their  hands,  and  not,  as  in  France,  in  those  of  the  minister. 

These  university  authorities  are  the  following :  First  comes  the  rector,  or,  in 
cases  where  the  sovereign  is  the  titular  rector,  as  at  Halle  and  Jena,  the  pro- 
rector,  who  answers  to  our  vice-chancellor,  only  he  is  elected  for  one  year  only, 
instead  of  four.  His  electors  are  the  full  professors.  He  is  the  visible  head  of 
the  university,  and  is  charged  with  its  discipline.  Like  our  vice-chancellor  he 
has  an  assessor  or  judge  who  sits  with  him  whenever  there  is  a  question  of 
infiictiug  fines,  or  whenever  one  of  the  parties  appearing  before  him  is  not  a 
member  of  the  university.  The  academical  senate  is  also  chosen  by  the  full 
professors,  and  for  one  year,  its  members  consisting  of  the  actual  rector  (or 
proreetor,)  the  outgoing  rector,  and  a  full  professor  of  each  fiEUSulty.  In  some 
universities  all  the  full  professors  are  members  of  the  academical  senate.  The 
rector  is  president,  and  the  internal  affairs  of  the  university  are  brought  Before  it 
for  its  discussion  and  regulation  of  them. 

Next  come  the  faculties.    The  faculties  in  nearly  all  German  universitieB  are 
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tour  in  number  :*  theology,  law,  medkine  aod  philosophy.  PUhwophy  embnees 
the  humanities  and  the  mathematical  and  natural  sciences.  As  a  university 
authority,  a  faculty  consists  only  of  its  full  professors,  headed  by  the  dean,  whom 
these  professors  elect  for  one  year.  It  is  the  business  of  the  faculty  thus  com- 
posed to  see  that  the  students  attend  regt^arly  the  courses  of  lectores  for  which 
they  are  entered,  to  summon  defeulters  before  it,  to  reprimand  them,  and  to 
inflict  on  them,  if  it  think  proper,  a  slight  penalty. 

The  last  university  anthority  to  be  m^itioned  is  the  qmmMtor.  He  has  to 
collect  from  the  students  the  fees  for  the  courses  for  which  they  have  entered 
themselves,  and  to  pay  those  fees  to  ihe  professor  to  whom  they  are  due,  a  small 
deduction  being  made  for  the  qnssstor's  salary  and  for  the  university  cheat. 

And  now  to  take  the  university,  not  as  an  administrative,  butos  a  teaching  body. 
Of  the  university,  considered  in  this  capacity,  tbeJaaU^y  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  the  limited  faculty  above  described.  The  university  faculty,  as  a  teaching 
body,  comprehends  not  only  all  the  full  professors  of  that  faculty,  but  all  its  pro- 
fessors extraordinary,  or  assistant  professors,  and  all  its  PnvaidmceiUen.  The  dean 
of  the  faculty  ascertains  from  all  the  full  professors,  all  the  professors  extnordi* 
nary  and  all  the  Privatdocemtem  of  his  faculty,  what  subject  each  of  them  proposes 
treat  in  the  coming  Semester;  thero  is  perfect  liberty  of  choice  for  each  lecturer, 
but,  by  consent  among  themselves,  they  so  co-order  their  teaching  that  the 
whole  field  of  instruction  proper  to  their  faculty  may  be  completely  covered. 
Then  the  dean  calls  together  the  full  professors,  who  make  the  adminiatrative 
faculty,  and  the  programme  of  lectures  is  by  them  drawn  up  from  the  data  coir 
lected  by  the  dean,  and  is  promulgated  by  their  authority. 

All  full  professors  must  have  the  degree  of  doctor  in  their  faculty.  Each  of 
them  is  named  for  a  special  branch  of  the  instruction  of  his  faculty,  and  in  this 
branch  he  is  bound,  as  I  have  said,  to  give  at  least  two  public  lectures  a  week 
without  charging  fees.  He  receives  from  the  State  a  fixed  salary,  which  u 
sometimes  as  much  as  e£350,  or  even  d£400,  a  year ;  he  has  also  a  share  in  tbs 
examination  tees,  and  he  has  the  fees  for  what  lectures  he  gives  beaides  bis 

Eublic  ones.  The  regular  number  of  full  professors  in  each  university  is  limited, 
ut  the  State  can  always,  if  it  thinks  fit,  nominate  an  eminent  man  as  full  pro* 
fessor  iu  a  faculty,  even  though  the  faculty  may  have  its  complement  of  full 
professors,  and  the  State  then  pays  him  the  same  salary  as  the  other  full  pro* 
lessors.  Both  from  the  consideration  which  attaches  to  the  post  and  from  its 
emolument,  a  full  professor's  place  is  in  Germany  the  priae  of  the  career  of 
public  instruction,  and  no  schoolmaster's  place  can  compare  with  it.  At  Heidel* 
oerg  several  professors  have  an  income,  from  fixed  salary  and  fees  together,  of 
d6 1,000  a  year,  and  one  has  an  income  of  <€1,600. 

I'he  professors  extraordinary,  or  assistaift  professors,  aro  also  named  by  the 
State,  but  they  have  not  in  all  cases  a  fixed  salary.  Their  main  dependence  i« 
on  fees,  paid  by  those  who  come  to  their  lectures.  They  are  in  geneiai  takea 
&om  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Privatdocemiemf  and  they  rise  through  the 
post  of  professor  extraordinary  to  that  of  full  professor. 

Other  countries  have  full  professors  and  professors  extraordinary.  France^ 
for  instance,  has  her  prq/esseura  tUulaires  and  her  'profueeutM  suppUantM,  bat  the 
Privatdoceni  is  peculiar  to  Germany,  and  is  the  great  source  ii  vigor  aod  rea- 
ovation  to  her  superior  instruction.  Sometimes  he  gives  private  lessons,  lil^s 
the  private  tutors  of  our  universities ;  these  lessons  have  the  title  of  Pn/etM- 
eima  /  but  this  is  not  his  main  business.  His  main  business  is  as  unlike  the 
sterile  business  of  our  private  tutors  as  possible.  The  Privatdocent  is  an  assist- 
ant  to  the  professorate ;  he  is  as  free  to  use,  when  the  professors  do  not  occopj 
them,  the  university  lecture-rooms ;  he  gives  lectures  like  the  profeaeors,  m 
his  lectures  count  as  professors'  leotarea  for  those  who  attend  them.   His  appcHut^ 


*  In  one  or  two  universities  there  is  a  separate  faculty  for  political  economy ;  in  geoBTtl 
this  science  is  comprehended  in  the  faculty  of  philosophy. 
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znent  is  on  this  wise :  A  distiDgatshed  stadent  ajipUeB  to  be  made  PrivatdoeaU 
in  a  facalty.  He  produces  certain  eertificates  and  performs  certain  exercises 
before  two  delegates,  named  by  the  faculty,  and  this  is  called  his  HahUiiatifm. 
If  he  passes,  the  faculty  names  him  Privaidoeent.  The  authoriaalion  of  the 
minister  is  also  requisite  for  him,  but  this  follows  his  nomination  by  the  faculty 
as  a  matter  of.conrse.  He  is  then  free  to  lecture  on  any  of  the  matters  proper 
to  his  faculty ;  he  is  on  his  probation ;  he  receives  no  salary  whatever,  and 
depends  entirely  on  his  lectures ;  he  has,  therefore,  every  motive  to  exert  him- 
self. In  general,  as  I  have  said,  tiie  professors  and  Privatdoeentem  arrange 
together  to  parcel  out  the  field  of  instruction  between  them,  and  one  su|^^ 
ments  the  other's  teaching ;  still  a  PrioaidtmeiU  may,  if  he  likes,  lecture  on  just 
the  same  subject  that  a  professor  is  lectaring  on ;  there  is  absolute  liberty  in 
this  respect.  The  one  precantion  taken  against  undue  competition  is,  that  a 
PrivatdoeeiU  lecturing  on  a  professor's  subject  is  not  allowed  to  charge  lower 
fees  than  the  pn^essor.  It  does  honor  to  the  disinterested  spirit  in  which  science 
is  pursued  in  Germany,  that,  with  these  temptations  to  competition,  the  relations 
between  the  professors  and  the  Priv€UdocmUen  are  in  general  excellent ;  the 
distinguished  professor  encourages  the  rising  PrivaidoceHty  and  the  PrivaUUk- 
cent  seeks  to  make  his  teaching  serve  science,  not  his  own  vanity.  But  it  is 
evident  how  the  neighborhood  of  a  rising  young  Privaidoeent  must  tend  to  keep 
a  professor  up  to  the  mark,  and  hinder  him  from  getting  sleepy  and  lazy ;  if  he 
gets  sleepy  and  lazy,  his  lecture-room  is  deserted.  The  Privatdocentf  again, 
has  the  standard  of  eminent  men  before  his  eyes,  and  everything  stimulates  him 
to  come  up  to  it 

In  the  faculty  of  philosophy  at  Berlin  the  number  of  Privatdocenten  is  about 
exactly  the  same  as  the  number  of  full  professors.  There  are  28  full  professors 
and  29  Privatdocenten.  The  professors  extraordinary  are  more  numerous  than 
either.  They  are  33  in  number.  The  whole  number  of  teachers  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  (in  1865,)  is  183. 

Now  I  come  to  the  students.  The  university  course  in  theology,  law,  and 
philosophy  takes  three  years ;  in  medicine  it  takes  four  or  five.  A  student  in 
bis  triennium  often  visits  one  or  two  universities ;  seldom  more.  Lachman — to 
take  an  eminent  instance-— first  ^ent  for  half  a  year  to  Leipzig,  to  hear  Her- 
man ;  then  he  passed  on  to  Gottingen,  where  he  afterwards  got  his  HabUitation* 
To  become  a  member  of  a  university,  the  student  has  to  be  entered  on  the  uni- 
versity register  (Matrikd)  and  then  on  the  register  of  the  faculty  in  which  he 
means  to  follow  lectures ;  fer  inscription  on  the  university  register,  the  produc- 
tion of  the  school-leaving  certificate,  (MeUuritdtszeugnissJ  of  which  I  have 
already  said  so  much,  is  indispensable.  You  may  get  leave  to  attend  lectures 
^tbout  being  a  member  of  the  university,  and  without  any  school  certificate, 
but  such  attendance  counts  nothing  for  any  purpose  for  which  a  university  course 
10  by  law  or  official  rule  required.  The  univeivity  entrance  fee  is  about  18«. 
The  matriculating  student  signs  an  engagement  to  obs^ve  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations of  the  university.  The  penalties  for  violating  them  are  enforced  by  the 
rector.  These  penalties  are,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  o£Fence,  reprimand, 
fine,  imprisonment  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  month  in  the  university  carc^, 
amMilium  aheundi,  or  dismissal  from  the  particular  univernty  to  which  the 
Bvndent  belongs,  but  with  liberty  to  enter  at  another,  and  finally  rdegaHon^  or 
absolute  expulsion,  notice  being  sent  to  the  other  universities,  which  then  may 
not  admit  the  student  expelled. 

The  lecture  fees  range  from  16«.  to  12.  14«.  for  every  course  which  is  not  a 
public  and  gratuitous  one.  rPhey  are  somewhat  higher  at  Berlin  than  in  most 
German  universities.  In  the  faculty  of  medicine  they  are  the  highest ;  they  go 
as  high  as  1/.  14«.  a  Semester  for  a  course  of  about  five  hours  a  week.  A  course 
of  the  same  length  in  theology  or  philosophy  costs  at  Berlin  about  lit,  a  Sem- 
titer.    The  fees  are  collected,  as  1  have  said*  by  the  university  quaestor*  and 
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got  by  heart  Select  paraagee  from  Sepert's  collection ;  some  passages  got  hj 
heart.     Practice  in  Latin  metres,  (10  hours.) 

Cheek. — Herod.  VI,  94  to  the  end,  and  nearly  all  VII;  the  doctrine  of  cases 
from  Halm's  Elements^  and  exercises  from  the  same;  composition  in  class. 
Hpm.  Od,  e-/i,  and  for  private  reading,  r-u ;   1 50  lines  got  by  heart,  (6  honrft.) 

i^r«»c^.-— Capefigne's  Hittoire  de  Charlemagne  to  Chap.  12.  Knebel's  gnim- 
mar  from  the  pronouns  to  the  use  of  participles.  Every  fortnight  a  French  task ; 
oral  and  written  translation  and  composition,  (2  hours.) 

fledffii^— The  accidence  as  hx  as  the  irregular  verbs.  Exercises  in  reading 
and  translating  hoot  Bruckner,  (2  hours.) 

History, — Bomon  history,  (2  hours.) 

iUaMemn^tet.-'— Proportion  of  figures;  determination  of  areas;  solution  of 
plane  geometrical  problems ;  involution  and  evolution ;  equations  of  the  first 
degree  with  more  than  one  unknown  quantity,  and  of  the  second  degree  with 
one  unknown  quantity,  (4  hours.) 

Pkysics.-^ln  the  winter  half,  theory  of  magnetism  and  electricity ;  in  the  sum- 
mer half,  theory  of  heat,  (2  hours.) 

UI.^UllTBR-aBOONI>A. 

« 

Religious  Instruction.'^Sa.me  as  in  Ober-secundot 

German, — Cursory  view  of  German  poets  from  Friedr.  von  Spree  to  Klop8tock» 
in  Deyck's  selection.  Explaining  poems  of  Schiller.  Poems  of  Schiller  and 
popular  ballads  got  by  heart.  Practice  in  declamation.  Every  three  or  four 
weeks  an  essay,  (2  hours.) 

Latin. — Cic.  Pro  Arch.  Poet,f  Pro  Reg,  Dei,,  Pro  Sex,  Rose.  Atner.  and 
Liv.  XXI,  read  and  explained.  Cic.  Pro  Arch.  1-8  got  by  heart.  For  private 
reading,  Caes  De  B.  C,  and  Cic.  Pro  Lig,  In  Zumpt's  grammar,  Syntaxis 
CongruentioRy  the  doctrine  of  cases  to  the  dative  inclueively,  the  doctrine  of 
tenses,  and  of  the  indicative  and  conjunctive  moods.  Oral  and  written  transla- 
tions from  Supfle's  exercise  book.  A  theme  weekly.  Extemporary  practice  in 
Latin.  Virg.  ^n.  I,  II;  200  lines  got  by  heart;  practice  in, Latin  metres, 
(10  hours.) 

Greek. — Hom.  Od,  VIII-XI.  Select  passages  by  heart.  Repetition  of  the 
irregular  verbs.  Syntax  of  the  article  and  of  the  pronouns  from  Halm's  prac- 
ticing book,  part  2.  Every  fortnight  an  exercise  done  either  at  home  or  in  school. 
Xenoph.  Anab.  I,  II.     Two  chapters  by  heart,  (4  hours.) 

French. — Syntax  as  far  as  the  pronoun ;  translations  from  Probst's  practicing 
book  for  higher  forms.  A  task  every  fortnight.  The  first  10  chapters  of  Michaud'B 
Histoire  de  la  Troisieme  Croisade  read,  (2  hours.) 

History. — Grecian  history,  (3  hours.) 

Mathematics. -^Decimal  fractious,  proportions,  equations  of  the  first  degree, 
with  one  unknown  quantity.  Main  properties  of  the  triangle,  the  proposition  of 
Pythagoras,  (Eucl.  I,  47,)  proportion  of  lines,  similarity  of  triangles,  geometrical 
problems,  (4  hours.) 

IV.— TERTIA. 

Religious  Lutruction. — 1.  Catholic,  the  means  of  grace  according  to  the 
Batisbon  Catechism ;  lives  of  certain  saints ;  explanation  of  the  Sunday  Gospels. 
2.  Protestant,  the  life  of  Christ  from  St.  Matthew's  Gospel ;  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  The  Epistle  of  James  and  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter  explained; 
Bible  passages  learnt  by  heart,  (2  hours.) 

Grerman.-— Practice  in  reading  and  narrating.  Recitation  of  poems  got  by 
heart.  An  essay  every  three  weeks,  with  lessons  on  punctuation  and  £e  for- 
mation of  sentences,  (2  hours)  ' 

X«a^.-^The  syntax  of  the  verb,  firom  Siberti ;  repetition  of  the  worit  of  the 
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class  below.  Oral  translations  ftom  SUpfie,  extemporary  practice  in  Latin,  and 
a  theme  weekly.  CaBs.  De  B.  G.  III-VIII.  and  Ovid  Metam.  VI,  146-312; 
VII,  1-300 ;  VIII,  612-886 ;  X,  1-219  ;  XIII,  1-400,  read.  Practice  in  Latin 
metres.  Gabs.  De  B,  G.  VI,  12  sqq.,  Ov.  Metam,  VI,  146-312;  VII,  1-100, 
got  by  heart,  ( 10  honrs.) 

Greek. — Repetition  of  work  of  class  below.  The  verbs  in  fit  and  the  verba 
anonialat  with  occasional  lessons  in  etymology  and  remarks  on  syntax.  Selec- 
tions from  Xenoph.  Anah,  I-III,  the  whole  of  IV,  and  V,  1-2,  read.  Trans- 
lations from  Dominiens's  lesson  book,  and  every  fortnight  a  tiisk  from  the  same. 
From  Easter  onwards' 1  honr  a  week  of  Homer,  and  40  lines  got  by  heart, 
(6  honrs.) 

French. — The  pronoun  and  verb  from  Krebel's  school  grammar.  Exercises 
from  Probst's  exercise  book  for  middle  forms,  (2  honrs.) 

History  and  Geograpky.'^^B^peti^on  of  ge^^raphy  of  the  mountains  and 
waters  of  Gkrmany ;  political  geography  of  Germany.  German  history  to  1648, 
thence  Prnsso-German  history  to  1815,  (3  hours.) 

Mathematics.-^AlgehTA  in  Heis*8  lKK>k  to  §  25  inclusive.  Decimal  fractions. 
Geometry  to  the  properties  of  the  circle,  inclusive,  (3  hours.) 

KnewUdge  of  Nature  (Naturkumde.J-^ln  the  winter  hidf,  soology;  in  the 
summer  half,  botany,  (2  hours.) 

v.— QUARTA. 

Religious  Instruction. — 1.  Protestant^  Acts  of  the  Apostles  read  and  explained ; 
many  Bible  passages  and  church  hymns  learnt  by  heart.  2.  Catholic^  the 
Apostles'  creed  from  the  Batisbon  catechism.  Portions  of  the  Lives  of  Saints, 
(2  hours.) 

German, — Practice  in  orthography  and  punctuation.  An  essay  every  three 
Tveeks.  Practice  in  the  recitation  of  poems  learned  by  heart,  and  in  repeating 
the  substance  of  prose  narratives  which  have  been  read  and  explained,  (2  hours.) 

Latin. — The  concords  and  the  cases  from  Siberti,  extemporary  practice,  and 
oral  and  written  translation  from  Spiess's  exercise  book  for  middle  forms ;  every 
week  an  exercise ;  about  every  three  weeks  a  trial  task.  Corn.  Nep.  Agesilaus^ 
JPhocion,  Timoleon,  Hannibal,  Miltiades,  Themistocles,  Aristidcs,  Datames, 
JSpaminondaSt  Pelopidas,  read.  Lessons  on  the  hexameter,  trimeter,  and  Latin 
prosody  from  Siberti ;  practice  from  Siebelis's  Tirocinium  ;  about  100  lines  got 
by  heart,  (10  hours.) 

Greek. — Accidence  as  far  as  the  verba  contracta,  from  Bnttmann's  small 
school  grammar;  Dominicus's  Delectus  and  written  exercises,  (6  hours.) 

FrencJi. — The  regular  verb  from  Knebel's  French  school  grammar,  oral  and 
writteu  translation  into  French  from  Probst's  exercise  book,  (2  hours.) 

History  and  geography. — Grecian  history  to  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  Koman  history  to  the  fall  of  the  republic.  Geography  of  the  non- 
German  states  of  Europe,  the  geography  of  their  mountains  and  waters  being 
continually  repeated,  (3  hours.) 

Mathematics. — Elements  of  plane  geometry  as  far  as  the  work  of  Tertia, 
In  arithmetic,  the  rule  of  tlirre  and  its  application  to  profit  and  loss,  (Verthcil" 
ungsrechnungj  partnership,  and  interest,  (3  hours.) 

VI.— QUINTA  A. 

Religious  instruction. — 1.  CatholiCf  Bibk  history  of  the  New  Testament;  Ho 
much  of  the  catechism  as  relates  to  the  commandments  and  the  church.  2. 
JProtestant,  Bible  history  of  the  New  Testament  from  Zahn ;  repetition  of  Old 
Testament  history.  Several  psalms  and  nine  church  hymns  learned  by  hearts 
(3  hours.) 

German, — In  the  winter  half,  erery  fortnight  ati  ezeieise  in  orthography ; 
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from  Easter  onwards,  an  essay.  Explanation  and  repetition  of  pieces  of  prose 
and  verse,  with  practice  in  declamation,  (2  honrs.) 

Latin  — Going  over  again  and  finishing  the  accidence,  with  the  verba  defectina 
and  verba  anomala ;  certain  rules  of  syntax  from  Siberti's  grammar ;  written 
and  oral  translations  from  Spiess's  exercise  book ;  every  week  a  piece  of  Latin 
writing  for  correction;  and  every  month  a  trial  task,  (10  hours.) 

French, — French  accidence  as  far  as  the  regular  verbs;  written  and  oral 
translations  from  Ploez's  book.  From  February  onwards  a  task  every  fort- 
night, (3  hours.) 

Geographif  and  history, — Political  geography  of  the  southern  and  western 
countries  of  Europe ;  historical  incidents  taken  in  connection  with  this.  Rivers 
and  mountains  of  Europe  a^^ain  gone  over,  (2  hours.) 

Arithmefic, — Fractions,  rule  of  three  with  fractions. 

Knowledge  <tf  nature. —  In  the  winter  half,  description  of  birds  from  BtnfFed 
specimens ;  in  the  summer  half,  description  of  plants*  Elements  of  the  Linoffian 
system,  (2  hours.) 

vn.— QuiNTA  a 

Religious  instruction, — Same  as  in  Quinta  A. 

German. — In  the  winter  half,  every  fortnight  a  dictation  lesson;  in  the 
summer  half,  every  three  weeks  an  essay.  Practice  in  delivery  of  poems  learned 
by  heart,  and  in  relating  the  substance  of  prose  pieces  read  ;  reading  and  expla- 
nation of  verse  and  prose  pieces  from  the  reading-book,  (2  hours.) 

Latin. — Bepeating  and  finishing  the  accidence  in  Siberti's  grammar;  the 
rules  for  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive  and  for  participles,  in  Spiess's  exer- 
cise book ;  oral  and  written  translations  from  the  same ;  an  exercise  weekly, 
( ]  0  hours.) 

French. — The  accidence  as  far  as  the  regular  verb ;  oral  and  written  transla- 
tions.    From  February  onwards  a  task  every  fortnight,  (3  hours.) 

Geography  and  history. — Repetition  of  the  rivers  and  mountains  of  Europe; 
political  ge5graphy  of  the  western  and  southern  states  of  Europe.  Occasional 
mention  of  historical  events,  (2  honrs.) 

Arithmetic. — As  in  Quinta  A,  (2  hours.) 

Knowledge  of  nature. — ^As  in  Quinta  A,  (2  hours.) 

VIII.— SEXTA  A. 

Religious  instruction, — 1.  Catholic^  Bible  history  of  the  Old  Testament.  The 
devotional  life  of  the  Catholic  church,  with  the  passages  of  the  catechism  that 
apply  to  this  and  sanction  it.  2.  Protestant^  Bible  history  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  far  as  Solomon ;  going  over  the  Ten  Commandments  and  explaining 
them ;  learning  several  church  hymns  by  heart,  (3  hours.) 

German. — Practice  in  orthography ;  practice  in  reading  and  in  the  recitation 
of  simple  pieces  of  poetry,  (2  hours.)  * 

Latin. — The  regular  accidence  from  Siberti's  school  grammar  and  Spiess's 
exercise  book,  (10  hours.) 

Geography. — Introductoiy  notions ;  the  five  divisions  of  the  earth,  the  seas, 
islands,  and  peninsulas;  the  principal  countries;  mountains  and  rivers  of 
Europe,  (2  hours.) 

Arithmetic. — In  the  winter  half,  the  first  four  rules  with  whole  numbers.  In 
the  summer  half,  the  elements  of  fractions,  (4  hours.) 

Knowledge  of  nature. — In  the  winter  half,  zoology ;  ix^  the  summer  half, 
botany,  (2  hours.) 

n. — 81SXTA  B. 

Same  work  as  in  Sexta  A. 
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I.~REAL-SECUNDA. 


Religious  instruction, "^{Goea  with  Secunda  of  the.gymnasial  classes.) 

German. — Explanation  and  recitation  of  poems  from  Dejck's  collection ;  brief 
notice  of  the  chief  poets  of  the  last  century.  An  essay  once  a  month ;  in  con- 
nection with  the  essay,  the  proper  mode  of  arranging  and  constmcting  snch 
compositions  is  elncidated,  (3  hoars.) 

Latin, — Gses.  Comment.  I,  II,  read.  Doctrine  of  the  hexameter,  pentameter, 
and  iambic  senarius,  from  Siefoelis;  doctrine  of  Latin  prosody,  from  Siberti. 
8iberti's  grammar :  doctrine  of  cases  gone  over  afresh,  doctrine  of  tenses,  of 
the  conjun'ctive  and  of  the  infinitive  mood,  gone  through  up  to  section  674.  A 
task  once  a  fortnight.  Oral  translations  from  Spiess,  in  connection  with  gram- 
mar; composition,  (4  hours.) 

French. — (The  lessons  are  given  in  French,  and  the  pupils  have  to  speak 
French.)  The  French  expedition  to  Egypt  (1798-1801)  read  from  Thiers,  in 
Jager  and  Rhein's  extracts,  and  the  history  of  Sobiesky,  in  GoebePs  collection. 
Every  week  a  task ;  six  essays  of  some  length ;  a  great  deal  of  trial  work  and 
extemporary  practice,  (4  hours.) 

English. — Most  of  the  pieces  in  Schutz's  characters  from  English  history 
read.  Gray's  Elegy  and  other  longer  poems  got  by  heart.  Grammar  in  Deg- 
enhardt's  school  grammar  up  to  section  265.  Every  week  some  written  exer- 
cise, and  a  great,  deal  of  trial  woik,  extemporary  practice,  and  dictation,  (3 
hours.) 

History  and  Geographf/. — History  of  Greece.  Political  geography  of  (Jer- 
xnany,  and  its  physical  geography  again  gone  over.  View  of  the  historical 
development  of  the  several  German  states;  British  North  America,  (3  hours.) 

Mathematics. — Conclusion  of  plane  geometry ;  problems  in  plane  geometry. 
Involution  and  evolution ;  equations  of  the  first  degree  with  more  than  one 
unknown  quantity,  and  of  the  second  degree  with  one  unknown  quantity. 
Harder  problems  from  the  different  parts  of  arithmetic,  (5  hours.) 

Physics. — Introduction  to  physics ;  magnetism ;  electricity ;  heat,  (2  hours.) 

Chemistry. — Metalloids,  (2  hours.) 

Mineralogy, — Introduction ;  teaching  of  characteristics ;  crystallography  in 
more  detail,  from  Kopp ;  description  of  the  chief  minerals,  (2  hours.) 


II.— RRAL-TERTIA. 


Religious  instruction.— (Qoea  with  Tertia  of  the  gymnasial  classes.) 

German. — ^Practice  in  reading  and  narrating.  Doctrine  of  the  five  parts  of 
the  sentence.  Every  three  or  four  weeks  an  essay ;  in  connection  with  this, 
practice  in  declamation.     Popular  ballads  got  by  heart,  (3  hours.) 

Latin. — Reading  from  Jacobs's  second  elementary  book.  'Siberti's  grammar; 
doctrine  of  the  cases ;  the  accidence  again  gone  over.  Oral  and  written  trans- 
lation of  the  passages  in  Spiess's  exercises  for  quarta  and  tertia  that  illustrate 
the  doctrine  of  cases.  Every  fortnight  a  task.  Extemporary  practice  in  Latin, 
(5  hours.) 

French. — ^Paganel's  History  of  Frederick  the  Cheat,  in  Goebel's  collection. 
lHany  pieces  from  Ploetz's  Ghrestomathy  got  by  heart.  Ploetz*s  grammar, 
oourse  I](,  to  lesson  58.  Every  week  a  task ;  a  great  deal  of  trial  work  and 
extemporary  practice,  (4  hours.) 

English, — Many  chapters  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Tales  of  a  Orartdfather  read. 
Grammar  in  Degenhardt*s  elem^tary  book  to  lesson  63  inclusive.  Every  week 
some  written  exercise ;  a  great  deal  of  trial  work.  Many  poems  learnt  by  heart, 
(4  hours.) 

History  and  Geography. — History  of  the  Middle  Age,  and  chief  points  of 
Prussian  history.  Physical  and  political  geography  of  the  non*German  States 
of  Europe,  (4  hours.) 
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Mathematics, — ^Kain  properties  of  the  triangle ;  tbe  proposition  of  Pyihago- 
ras  ;  proportion  of  lines ;  similarity  of  triangles ;  area  of  a  polygon.  Decimal 
fractions,  proportions,  equations  of  the  first  degree  with  one  unknown  quantity. 
Interest,  rule  of  three  inverse,  double  rule  of  three,  alligation,  {Mischun^treck- 
nung),  (6  hours.) 

Knowledge  of  Nature. — ^In  the  winter  half,  zoology ;  in  the  summer  half, 
botany,  (2  hours.) 

ni.— REAXrQUARTA. 

RcUgioui  instruction.'^QoeB  with  Quarta  of  the  gymnasial  dasses.) 

Germax.— Reading  and  explaining  select  pieces  out  of  the  reading  hwik; 
poems  of  Uhland  got  by  heart  and  declaimed ;  frequent  practice  in  orthography. 
An  essay  once  a  fortnight,  (3  hours.) 

Latin. — Going  over  the  irregular,  anomalous,  and  defective  verbs  again; 
exercises  in  rules  of  syntax ;  oral  and  written  translation  from  Latin  into  Ger- 
man from  Jacob's  elementary  book,  chap.  I,  50-100,  and  from  German  into 
Latin  from  Spiess's  exercise  book ;  every  week  a  piece  of  composition  in  class, 
and  every  month  a  trial  task,  (6  hours.) 

French. — A  number  of  passages  from  Rollin's  Lcs  Hommes  illustres  de  VAm- 
tiquite  read  in  Goebel's  collection.  A  number  of  poems  from  Ploetz's  Ghres- 
tomathy  learnt  by  heart.  Grammar :  going  again  over  Ploetz's  first  course, 
and  his  second  course  to  lesson  30.  Every  week  a  written  exercise,  with  con- 
stant extemporary  practice  and  passages  translated  from  French,  and  then 
turned  back  into  French  again,  (5  hours.) 

Geography  and  History, — Thorough  Repetition  of  the  geography  of  the  moun- 
tains and  waters  of  central  Europe ;  political  geography  of  Germany ;  Grecian 
and  Macedonian  history  to  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  ]  Roman  history 
from  Romulus  to  Augustus,  (4  hours.) 

Mathematics, — Exercises  in  arithmetic  continued,  particularly  in  the  appli 
cation  of  the  rule  of  three  to  profit  and  loss,  partnership,  and  interest.     Plane 
geometry  as  far  as  the  properties  of  the  circle  inclusive.    Algebra  in  Heis's 
exercises  as  far  as  section  25  inclusive,  (6  hours.) 

Knowledge  of  Nature* — In  the  winter  half,  zoology ;  in  the  summer  ha]f» 
botany,  (2  hours.) 

TECHNICAL  ACQUmEMENTS. 

Drawing,  (from  Oberprima  to  Tertia  of  the  gymnasial  classes.) — ^Freehand 
drawing  from  studies  by  Galame,  Ary  Scheffer,  Paul  Delaroche,  Schinkd, 
Hubert,  and  others ;  architectural  and  machine  drawing ;  washing  in  of  shad- 
ows with  Indian  ink ;  water-colour  drawing,  (2  hours.) — Quarta  :  Elements  of 
perspective  drawing,  with  use  of  the  compass  and  ruler ;  drawing  from  wooden 
models,  with  hatching;  explanation  of  the  action  of  light  on  the  surfaces  of 
bodies ;  free-hand  drawing  from  copies ;  outline  of  features  and  heads  with  the 
shadows  indicated.  Drawing  of  ornaments,  leaf-forms,  arabesques,  &c.,  with 
the  original  enlarged ;  shading  with  the  stump ;  colored  drawings,  (2  honre.) 
Quinta  A  and  B :  explanation  of  lines,  angles,  and  figures,  with  exercises  in 
them ;  commencement  of  perspective,  (2  hours.)  Real-Secunda :  architectural 
and  machine  drawing.  Free-hand  drawing  from  copies  and  from  plaster  mod- 
els. Line  and  shadow  perspective.  Drawing  with  two  chalks  and  the  stump. 
Water-color  drawing,  (2  hours.) — ^Tertia :  Drawing  from  copies  and  from  natore, 
(bodies,)  in  connexion  with  line  and  color  perspective  to  the  extent  proper  for 
the  class,  (2  hours.) — Quarta :  As  in  Quarta  of  the  gymnasium,  (2  hours.) 

Writing, — In  Real-Quarta  two  hours  a  week ;  in  the  two  Quintas  and  the 
two  Sextas,  3  hours. 

Singing, — 2  hours  a  week  throughout  the  school. 
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Oymnastics.^^For  these  tbe  ecbool  is  in  four  divisions ;  the  highest  division 
has  2  hours'  instruction  a  week,  the  other  three  have  each  1  hour. 

r 

SUBJECTS  SET  AT  THE  LEAVING  EZAftHNATION  (ABITURIENTEN-BXABIEN)  OF  THE  TEAR. 

Divinity  Essay.  1.  For  Protestants :  The  difference  between  the  slavish  and 
the  child-like  fear  of  God,  (Romane,  8,  15 ;  and  1  John,  4, 18.)  2.  For  Catho- 
lics :  How  far  is  the  decalogue  binding  under  tbe  new  dispensation  ? 

German  Essay. — What  are  the  grounds  for  the  division  of  history  into  ancient, 
mediaeval,  and  modern  7 

Latin  Essay. — Romanos  Gannensi  calamitate  accepta  majores  animos  habu- 
isse  quam  una  nam  rebus  secundis,  (Gic.) 

Hebrew.— Gten.  26, 1-6. 

Mathematics, — (a.)  Two  circles  and  a  straight  line  being  given,  to  find  a 
point  in  the  straight  line  from  which  the  tangents  drawn  to  both  circles  shall 
be  of  equal' length,  (b.)  In  a  perpendicular  parallel-truncated  cone,  given  the 
radius  of  the  larger  surface  r=:ll,  the  side  line  «=10,  and  the  angle  of  inclina-^ 
tion  of  the  side  line  towards  the  larger  surface  ^=42^  ll^  to  find  the  height, 
the  radius  of  the  smaller  surface,  the  contents  and  the  crown  of  the  truncated 
cone,  and  what  is  the  height  of  the  cone  required  to  complete  it.  (c.)  To  cal- 
culate the  unknown  quantities  in  the  following  equations : 

e  +  y  +  ar^  +  2^=86 
3ary  2  a*  H-  2^^=253 

(d.)  The  base  of  a  triangle  is  14,  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  two  other  sides 
394  and  the  contents  84.  How  great  is  the  angle  at  the  apex,  and  how  great 
are  the  two  other  sides  ? 

(The  candidates  had,  besides  the  above,  the  regular  papers  in  Latin,  Greek, 
and  French.  Six  obtained  the  certificate  of  ripeness.  Two  of  the  six  proposed 
to  study  theology  at  the  university ;  one,  to  study  medicine ;  one,  law ;  one, 
philology ;  and  one  had  not  yet  decided  what  to  study.  Two  did  their  paper- 
work so  well  that  they  were  excused  the  viva  voce  examination.) 
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PLAN  OF  A  YBAR'S  SCHOOL-WOBK  AT  SCHULPFORTA. 

I.-»PRIMA. 

Reltgioui  instruction^  (2  boars  a  week.) — ^In  the  summer  half,  the  Epistlo  to 
the  Romans  Id  the  original  Greek ;  in  the  winter  half,  Church  History,  Fart  II. 

Xo^'ft,  (10  hours.) — In  the  summer  half,  Gic.  Brut.^  c.  21  to  the  end,  with 
some  omissions ;  Herat.  Ep.  II,  1-3 ;  Tac.  Ann.  XIII,  1-33.  In  the  winter 
half,  Herat.  Carm,  I,  S<U.  I  (parts  omitted;)  Gic.  De  Fin.f  lib.  V,  and  Tac. 
Ann.  I-III  (parts  omitted ;)  essays,  exercises,  extemporary  practice  in  Latin, 
and  verse  composition. 

Greeks  (6  hoar3.)-r-The  three  Olynthiac  orations  of  Demosthenes,  his  oration 
on  the  Peace,  and  his  second  Philippic ;  Plato's  'Protagoras  ;  the  Trachinitb  oi 
Sophocles;  exercises,  extemporary  practice  in  Greek,  and  practice  of  Greek 
versification. 

Hebrew^  (2  hours.) — ^In  the  summer  half,  repetition  of  the  grammar  as  far  as 
the  irregular  verb  in  Gesen^us,  section  1-61 ;  Genesis,  c.  IV-VI.  In  the  winter 
half,  repetition  of  the  irregular  verbs  in  Gesenius,  section  61-77 ;  Psalms  118- 
124.    Exercises  and  trial  work. 

German,  (3  hours.) — Review  of  the  history  of  modem  German  literature  from 
Opitz  to  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century.  German  essays  and  practice  in 
elocution. 

History,  (in  the  summer  hs^lf  2  hours,  in  the  winter  3  hours.) — ^In  the  summer 
half,  history  of  the  Middle  Age  to  the  Hohenstaufen ;  in  the  winter,  from  the 
Hohenstaufen  to  the  Reformation. 

Mathematics,  (4  hoars.) — In  the  summer  half,  theory  of  eauations  of  the  first 
and  second  degree ;  extension  of  the  properties  of  the  circle.  In  the  winter 
half,  higher  series,  combinations,  functions,  the  binomial  theorem.  Paper-work 
and  extemporary  practice. 

Physics,  (in  summer  1  hour,  in  winter  2  hours.) — In  the  summer  half,  mag- 
netism, electricity,  electro-magnetism ;  in  the  winter  half,  heat,  meteorology. 

n.— OBER-SBCUNDA. 

Religious  instruction,  (2  hours.) — In  the  summer  half,  the  First  Epistle  of 
Peter  and  the  Epistle  of  James  in  the  original.  In  the  winter  half,  Church 
History,  Part  I, 

Latin,  (10  hours.)— Cic.  Verr.,  Act.  II,  L.  IV,  c.  32-67,  and  L.  V;  Virg. 
^n.,  II,  III ;  Liv.,  I,  II  (parts  omitted.)  Essays,  exercises,  extemporary 
practice  in  Latin,  and  practice  in  verse  composition. 

Greek,  (6  hours.) — In  the  summer  half,Hom.  11.,  X.  XII ;  Plutarch,  Cleome- 
nes.  In  the  winter  half,  Hom.  IL,  V,  VI ;  Herod.,  VII,  201  to  the  end ;  VIII, 
74-100 ;  IX,  50-76.    Exercises  and  trial  work. 

Hebrew,  (2  hours.) — Repetition  of  the  irregular  verbs  in  Gesenius,  section 
61-77.  Exercises,  trial  work,  and  the  history  of  Joseph  in  Gresenius's  reading 
book. 

German,  (2  hours.) — In  the  summer  half,  the  outlines  of  modem  German 
prosody  and  versification.  In  the  winter  half,  explanation  of  portions  of  the 
I^ihelungen  Lied.    Essays,  and  practice  in  versification. 

History,  (3  hours.) — Roman  history :  in  the  summer  half,  second  part  from 
tbe  second  Punic  war  onwards ;  in  the  winter,  first  part. 

Mathematics,  (4  hours.) — In  the  summer  half,  progressions  and  compound 
interest ;  commencement  of  plane  trigonometry.  In  the  winter  half,  arithmeti- 
cal work  of  previous  half  again  gone  over ;  quadratic  equations  and  logarithms; 
previous  geometrical  work  again  gone  over ;  working  of  problems  on  paper. 
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m.— UNTEB-SECUNDA. 

Religious  instruction,  (2  hours.) — In  the  summer  half,  Old  Testament  history, 
second  portion.  In  the  winter  half,  catechism  repeated,  and  the  first  part  of  it 
illustrated ;  reading  from  the  first  half  of  the  Old  Testament ;  Bihle  passages 
and  hymns  by  heart. 

Latin,  (in  summer  12  hours  a  week,  in  winter  11.) — ^Tn  the  summer  half,  Cic 
De  Cn.  Pomp.  Imperio ;  Ovid.  Fast.  IV ;  Sallust,  Catalina  ;  Zumpt's  Syntaxis 
Ornaia  ;  extemporary  practice  in  Latin,  exercises,  trial  work,  and  verse  prac- 
tice. In  the  winter  half,  Cic.  Fro.  Sext.  Rose,  Amer.;  Liv.  V,  (parts  omitted  ;) 
Ovid.  Fast.  IV,  V;  Syntaxis  Omata,  exercises,  and  verse  practice. 

Greeks  (in  summer  5  hours  a  week,  in  winter  6.) — In  the 'summer  half,  Horn. 
Od.  XX,  XXI ;  Arrian.  Anah.  Ill,  IV  to  c.  8  (with  some  omissions.)  In  the 
winter  half,  Hom.  Od.  XXII,  XXIII ;  Arrian.  Anah.  IV,  8-12,  and  17  to  end, 
V,  2 ;  doctrine  of  moods,  exercises,  and  trial  work. 

Hebrew,  (2  hoars.) — Sounds  of  the  letters,  and  accidence  as  far  as  the  regular 
verb  inclusive.    Practice  in  reading  and  writing,  paradigms,  and  easy  exercises. 

German,  (2  hours.) — Outlines  of  the  etymological  part  of  German  grammar, 
with  a  survey  of  the  main  epochs  of  the  development  of  the  language.  Essays 
for  correction. 

History,  (3  hours.) — Greek  history :  in  the  summer  half,  second  portion ;  in 
the  winter  half,  first  portion. 

Mathematics,  (4  hours.) — In  the  summer  half,  theory  of  proportion  and  its 
application ;  theory  of  the  similarity  of  figures.  In  the  winter  half,  involution 
and  evolution ;  principal  propositions  of  the  similarity  of  figures. 

IV.— OBER-T12RTIA. 

Religious  instruction,  (2  hours.) — In  the  summer  half,  the  third  portion  <yf  the 
catechism ;  in  the  winter  half,  St.  Mark's  Gospel  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

Latin,  (in  summer  12  hours  a  week,  in  winter  11.) — ^In  the  summer  half,  Cses. 
De  B.  C.  Ill,  (parts  omitted;)  Ovid.  Metam.,  VII,  (parts  omitted.)  In  the 
winter  half,  Cffis.  De  B.  C.  I  and  II,  (parts  oaiitted ;)  Ovid.  Metam.,  VII,  (parts 
omitted.)  Grammar :  in  summer,  the  tenses  and  moods ;  in  winter,  the  cases  and 
moods.     Written  exercises,  trial  work,  and  practice  in  Latin  versification. 

Greek,  (6  hours.) — Xenoph.  Anab.  II,  III,  and  Lib.  VI  skimmed ;  for  private 
reading,  Lib.  VII.  Grammar :  irregular  verbs  and  the  cases.  Written  exercises 
and  trial  work. 

German,  (3  hours.) — Essays  and  practice  in  reading  and  recitation. 

History  and  geography,  {3  hours.) — In  the  summer  half,  the  history  of  Bran- 
denburg and  Prussia  to  1688  ;  in  the  winter  half,  Grecian  history  to  404  B.  C. 

Mathematics,  (4  hours.) — Further  practice  in  Algebra  and  simple  equations; 
theory  of  the  equality  of  areas  of  rectilinear  figures;  extemporary  exercises; 
correction  of  paper  work. 

v.— UNTEB-TERTIA. 

Religious  instruction,  (2  hours.) — In  the  summer  half.  Old  Testament  history, 
first  portion.  In  the  winter  half,  catechism  repeated  and  the  first  part  of  it 
explained ;  reading  from  the  second  half  of  the  Old  Testament.  Bible  passages 
and  hymns  by  heart 

Latin,  (11  hours.) — In  the  summer  half,  Caes.  De  B.  G.  VI,  21  to  the  end; 
Ovid.  Metam.  Ill,  (parts  omitted.)  In  the  winter  half,  Cses.  De  B.  G.  I,  and 
Lib.  IV  skimmed;  Ovid.  Metam.  IV,  55-166,  416-604.  Grammar :  in  summer, 
accidence  and  the  cases  ;  in  winter,  the  cases,  and  introductory  lessons  on  the 
moods.  Prosody  and  practice  in  Latin  versification.  Written  exercises  and 
trial  work. 
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Greek,  (6  bonrs.) — The  mythological  stories  in  Jacob's  Greek  Delectus  read. 
Orammar:  the  accidence,  verbs  in  fall,  the  most  important  of  the  irregalar 
verbs,  and  the  prepositions.    Written  exercises  and  trial  work. 

German f  (3  honrs.) — Grammar ;  readings  exercise  in  the  recitation  of  poems 
and  prose  narratives;  correction  of  essays. 

History  and  geographi/y  (3  honrs.) — Physical  and  political  geogi*aphy  of 
Eniope,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Austmlia.     Grecian  history  to  404  B.  C. 

MatJieniatics,  (4  hours,  2  divisions.) — ^Div.  II.  Commencement  of  Algebra 
and  its  simplest  application ;  comparison  of  triangles,  and  the  theorems  and 
problems  immediately  connected  with  it.  Div.  I.  Going  over  work  of  division 
II  again,  and  exercises  in  the  application  of  what  has  been  learned. 

FRENCH. 

In  French  the  school  is  divided  into  five  special  classes.  As  a  general  rule 
only  the  boys  of  Prima  and  Oher-Secunda,  compose  these  five  French  classes. 
The  boys  in  Oher-Tertia  and  Under-Tertia  are  not  admitted  to  this  instniction 
unless  they  have  some  special  qualification  for  it  .  Each  of  the  five  French 
classes  has  two  hours'  work  a  week. 

First  cla^s. — Correction  of  written  exercises,  arid  criticism  of  extemporary 
work.  In  the  summer  half,  ComeiUe's  Cid  read;  in  the  winter  half,  Moli^re's 
JjAvare, 

Second  class. — Grammatical  exercises,  written  and  oral.  In  the  summer  half, 
the  passages  from  Eaynal,  Maimontel,  La  Harpe,  and  Mercier  in  Idelcr  and 
Xolte's  handbook  readj  in  the  winter  half,  the  first  four  chapters  of  S^gui-'s 
Histoire  de  Napoleon. 

Third  class. — Repetition  of  the  in-egular  verbs;  the  moods.  Voltaire's 
Cliarles  XII,  Liv.  II  and  III  read.    Written  exercises  and  trial  wo'-k. 

Fourth  class. — ^The  pronoun,  and  the  irregular  and  regular  verbs.     Charles* 
Xlly  Liv.  I  and  VIII  read.     Written  exercises  and  trial  work. 

Fift?^  class. — ^Accidence  to  the  regular  verb,  inclusive.  Exercises  in  reading 
and  translation  from  Leloup's  Frendi  reading  book.     Trial  work. 

TECEDS^CAL  ACQUIBEMBNT8. 

Music  and  singifig, — ^A  select  body  of  scholars,  in  two  divisions  of  about 
twenty-five  each,  under  two  precentors,  form  the  chapel  choir.  The  rest  of  the 
scholars  are  divided  into  five  singing  classes,  with  one  hour's  instruction  in 
each  class  weekly,  and  more  if  required.  The  school  has  a  musical  director 
-who  teaches  instrumental  music. 

Drawing. — Two  hours  a  week  in  all  classes. 

Writing. — Instruction  given  for  one  hour  weekly,  in  German  hand,  Latin 
hand,  and  Greek  hand.  Limited  to  Ober  and  Untcr-Tertiay  each  of  which  is 
formed  in^to  two  divisions  for  this  instruction.  Very  good  writers  are  exempted 
from  this  lesson,  and  bad  writers  have  to  attend  each  division  of  their  class. 

Gymnastics. — Two  hours  a  week.  In  the  open  playing-field  in  summer,  in 
the  large  covered  gymnasium  in  winter.  The  boys  are  also  taught  swimming. 
Botanical  excursions  during  the  summer  half. 

Composition  subjects  for  tlie  year, 

A. — ^LATm   ESSAYS. 

-  1.  Oher-Prima.  (In  the  summer  half.) — 1.  EloquentiaB  Romance  aetates. 
2.  Quae  bello  Jugurthino  rerum  domesticarum  in  civitatem  Romanara  inductae 
sint  commntationes  ?  3.  Quo  animo  (quo  consilio)  Tacitus  Germaniam  con- 
BcripseritY    4.  Caesaris  de  bello  civili  commentarios  non  sine  quadam  Pom- 
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peianaram  pardam  obtrectatione  coDscriptoB  esse.  5.  Ciesar  Octavianiu  rectone 
ignaviae  argnatar.  6.  Neronis  cradelitas.  7.  Eloqueutiam  rectiusne  Cicero 
dicat  (Brut.  §  45)  pads  otiique  alamnam  eeso  an  Tacitus  (Dian.  36)  remm  pabli* 
carum  pcrturbatione  et  licentia  ali  et  exerceri^  8.  Quales  eab  primus  Gssaribas 
mores  Romanorum  fuerint,  Becandam  Taciti  dialogum  explicctur. 

(Iq  the  winter  half.)  1.  Rectene  Tacitas  statuat  Tiberium  egregimn  Tita 
famaque  fuisse,  dum  privatas  vel  cnm  imperiis  sub  Augnsto  esset  ?  2.  Qoatnor 
astates  belli  Panici  secundi  distingoantur.  3.  Rectene  Cicero  propter  orationem 
de  Gn.  Pompeii  imperio  habitam  levitatis  et  inconstantiae  aj^oatur  ?  4.  Sallustii 
narratio  de  bello  Gatilinario  cum  orationibus  Ciceronis  Catilinariis  comparetnr. 

5.  Quid  Thncjdides  de  rebus  Orsecorum  antiquissimis  doceat  ?  6.  Qua  in  re 
Tacitus  maximam  civis  Romani  susb  SBtatis  laudem  posuerit.  7.  Qualis  sit  apnd 
Homerum  Hercules  et  qualis  non  sit  1  8.  Proprtetorum  Romanorum  provincias 
administrantium  crudelitas  et  lubido  ex  Ciceronis  Yerrinis. 

11.  Unter-Prima,  (In  the  summer  half.) — 1.  Catilinse  oratio  in  aenatu 
habita,  Sallust,  Catil.  31.  2.  Quid  sit,  sine  ira  et  studio  scribere,  Tacit.  Ann. 
T.  1.  3.  Catoniff  de  conjuratorum  supplicio  sententia  cur  potior  visa  sit  sena- 
toribas  quam  Csesains,  Balk  Gat.  53.  4.  Vere  Apollinem  Pytbium  prsedixisse, 
Spartam  nulla  re  nisi  avaritia  perituram,  Cic.  Off.  II.  2, 27.  «5.  Sallustii  judicium, 
Atbeniensium  res  gestas  *  aliquanto  miuores  fuisse  quam  fama  ferantur,  num 
probari  possit,  Sail,  Gat.  8.  6.  Falso  Horatium  ignavise  accusari,  quod  causam 
reipublicse  levissime  deseruerit.  7.  Ciceronis  illud  in  Bruto  Vll.  45,  "eloquen- 
tiam  pacis  comitem  otiique  sociam  esse"  nnm  recte  dictum  sit.  8.  Herodoti 
historiam  ad  epici  carminis  similitndinem  accedere.  9.  Ciceronis  oratio  omnem 
memoriam  discordiarum  oblivione  sempitema  delendam  esse  censentis,  Philipp. 
I.  I.     10.  Pompeii  in  rempublicam  Romanam  merita. 

(In  the  winter  half.)— 1.  Romani  num  recte  magis  bellantes  quam  pacati 

propitios  deos  habuisse  dicantur,  Liv.  III.  19.     2.  G.  Jul.  Gssar  quo  consilio 

*et  quo  eventu  bellum  Gallicum  gesserit.     3.  Tusculanarum  disputatiomim  libri 

I.  summarium.    4.  De  Horatio  rurie  amatore.    5.  G.  Marii  ingenium  et  mores. 

6.  Gatonis  oratio  legatos  Atheniensium  ex  urbe  removendos  esse  snadentis. 

7.  Quse  sit  mediocritas  ab  Horatio  Garm.  II.,  10  commendata.  8.  Satirae 
Horatianse  I  argumentum.    9.  De  Cicerone  GilicioB  preside. 

II.  Oher-Secunda.  1.  Rectene  Cicero  (de  Harusp.  Resp.c.  19)  dixit,  omnibus 
bonis  dolendum  fuisse,  maxima  omamenta,  quibus  G.  Gracchus  excelluerit,  non 
ad  meliorem  mentem  voluntatemque  fuisse  conversa?  2.  De  Pisistrati  tjranni 
in  rempublicam  Atticam  meritis.  3.  De  lectionis  Georgicorum  Vergili  utilitate 
et  jucunditate  ad  amicum  epistola.  4.  Quam  egrcgie  Homerus  Ulixi,  Phcenicis, 
Ajacis,  Achillis  ingenia  in  orationibus  ab  iis  habitis  (11.  IV,  1526-55)  expresserit. 

5.  Quibus  de  causis  M.  Porcio  Catoni  Gensorio  sapientis  cognomen  datum  est! 

6.  Solo  qu8B  bona  legibus  suis  Atbeniensibus  attulit  7  7.  De  deorum  Homeri- 
corum  natura.    8.  Penelopae  laudatio. 

B.— GERMAN  ESSAYS. 

1.  Prima,  (In  the  sunimer  half.) — 1.  Is  the  opposition  lai^  down  in  these 
words  of  Goethe's  Tasso : 

'*  Es  bildet  ein  Talent  sich  in  der  Stille, 
Sich  ein  Character  in  dem  Strom  der  Welt — "* 
*  A  talent  is  formed  in  retirement ;  a  character  in  the  stream  of  the  world. 

to  be  taken  quite  absolutely  % 

2.  '*  Die  Menschen  fiircbtet  nur,  wer  sie  nicht  kennt, 

Und  wer  sie  meidet,  wird  sie  bald  verkennen."f 
t  He  only  is  afraid  of  men  who  does  not  know  men ;  and  he  who  avoids  them,  will  soon 
know  them  wrong. 

What  are  the  disadvantages  which  come  from  avoiding  other  people's  socie^ 
too  much  2 
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3.  From  the  geograpbical  position  and  the  history  of  Grermany  explain  the 
readiness  her  people  have  shown  in  admitting  foreign  inflaences  upon  the  forma 
of  their  social  life  and  upon  their  literature. 

4.  Description  of  the  Realm  of  Fairy,  as  it  appears  in  Shakspeare's  Midsum" 
mer  NigMs  Dream. 

5.  Whence  arises  the  pleasure  which  we  feel  in  seeing  and  exploring  the 
rained  castles  of  the  age  of  chivalry! 

(In  the  winter  half.) — 1.  (Subject  chosen  by  the  scholar  himself.) 

2.  How  do  you  explain  why  Latin  was  at  one  time  the  sole  language  of  tho 
learned  in  Germany,  and  long  continued  to  be  the  language  preferred  by  them? 

3.  Wherein  consists  the  nobleness  and  defects  oi  Gdtz  von  Berlichingen's 
character  and  conduct,  as  Goethe  has  represented  him. 

4.  Sketch  of  the  character  of  the  father  in  Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea. 

5.  '*  Es  fehlt  der  Menscb,  und  daram  hat  er  Freunde." 

Explain  these  words  from  what  precedes  and  follows  them  in  Goethe^s  Erwin 
und  Elmira. 

6.  How  comes  it  that  friendships  are  more  quickly  and  easily  formed  in  youth 
than  in  mature  manhood  f 

XL  Oler'Seamda,  (In  the  summer  half.)— 

1.  A  verse  task,  the  subject  and  metre  to  be  chosen  by  the  scholar  himself. 

2.  Character  of  Tellheim  in  Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhdm. 

3.  How  far  is  it  a  consolation  in  mi^ortune  to  have  partners  in  suffering  f 
(In  tho  winter  half.)-^l.  Who  is  your  favorite  poet,  and  why! 

2.  The  Frauensand  (from  the  Dmtsclie  Sagen  of  the  brothers  Grimm)  treated 
in  verse. 

3.  How  can  past  contrarieties  and  sufferings  be  agreeable  in  the  retrospect  f 
III.  Unter-Secundaf  (In  the  summer  half.)— 1.  What  pleasures  and  enjoy- 
ments are  afforded  by  the  spring,  beyond  other  seasons  of  the  year  t 

2.  Give  in  a  prose  narrative  the  substance  of  Schiller's  Diver. 

3.  What  advantages  has  life  in  a  large  town  over  life  in  the  countiy,  and  at 
what  time  of  year  are  these  advantages  most  feltt 

(In  the  winter  half.) — 1.  What  pleasures  and  enjoyments  are  afforded  by  the 
autumn,  beyond  other  seasons  of  the  yeart 

2.  Letter  to  a  friend,  describing  the  new  buildings  begun  and  executed  at 
Schulpforta  in  the  course  of  the  past  summer. 

3.  Give  in  a  prose  narrative  the  substance  of  Schiller's  Chmg  nach  dem  Eisen- 
Jiammer. 

4.  What  advantages  has  country  life  over  life  in  a  large  towu;  and  at  what 
time  of  year  are  these  advantages  most  feltf 

LEAVINGhEXAMIKATION  AND  INSPECTION. 

Leaving-examination  was  held  at  Michaelmas  and  Easter.  At  the  former 
there  were  nine  candidates  out  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  in  the  school ;  and 
of  these  eight  piissed.  Of  the  eight,  six  went  to  the  University.  Of  these  six 
two  devoted  themselves  to  theology  (Halle,)  three  to  law,  (one  to  Halle,  one  to 
Jena,  and  one  to  Berlin,)  and  one  to  history  and  philosophy  (Berlin.)  Of  the 
two  who  did  not  go  to  the  University,  one  went  to  the  Dramatic  School  to 
become  an  actor,  and  the  other  to  the  School  of  Architecture. 

The  school  was  visited  during  the  year  by  the  Minister  of  Education,  who 
was  present  at  the  delivery  of  certificates  at  the  Michaelmas  examination ;  by 
the  President  of  the  Provincial  School  Board,  by  the  Schtdrath^  or  delegate 
from  the  Provincial  School  Board;  whose  inspection  continued  through  four 
days. 
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PUBLIO  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  CITY  OP  VIENNA. 

I — OBSERIL  VIEW  OF  EDUCATIONAL  IN3TITCTI0NS. 

Vienna,  the  capital  of  the  Austrian  empire,  stands  on  a  plain,  surrounded 
by  gentlj  sloping  hills,  and  traversed  on  the  northeast  side  by  an  arm  of  the 
Danube,  which  serves  the  purpose  of  a  canal  for  traffic,  and  in  another  direc- 
tion by  a  sluggish  stream  ( Wien)  which  gives  its  name  to  the  city.  The  old 
town  is  only  a  mile  in  length,  and  less  than  that  in  breadth,  and  contains 
(55,000  inhabitants)  less  than  half  the  population  of  Washington ;  but  the 
police  circumscription  (including  the  suburbs,  which  spread  out  in  all  diree* 
tions  beyond  the  old  fortifications  and  its  glacis,  which  are  now  converted  into 
landscape  gardens),  embraces  700,000  people  on  an  area  of  nearly  the  same 
extent  as  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  broad  avenues  of  the  suburbs,  con- 
verging to  a  common  centre,  the  encircling  hills,  the  waters  of  the  Danube,  and 
the  noble  park  between  the  city  and  suburbs,  all  remind  the  American  what 
the  National  City  will  or  can  become,  when  from  its  more  than  imperial  Capitol 
a  plantation  of  trees,  shrubbery,  and  walks,  with  public  edifices  and  monuments 
interspersed,  stretches  away  to  the  Executive  Office,  while  the  encircling  hills  are 
dotted  with  institutions  of  learning  and  charity,  and  the  broad  avenues,  which 
stretch  out  to  the  hills,  are  marked  with  lines  of  green  foliage,  and  the  numer- 
ous "  circles,  squares,  and  triangles"  reserved  for  breathing  places,  are  fresh 
as  the  gardens  of  Damascus  to  the  eye  weary  with  the  desert  glare  of  pave- 
ments, and  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Potomac  carries  eye  and  heart  down  to 
Mount  Vernon,  the  Mecca  of  American  patriotism,  where  the  house  and  tomb 
of  Washington  are  preserved  in  their  primitive  simplicity,  while  the  grounds 
are  cultivated  as  a  model  farm,  plant-houses,  and  arboretum,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Vienna  is  a  magnificent  city,  and  is  full  of  interesting  institutions  of  art, 
science,  education,  and  charity,  among  which  are  the  following : 

1.  The  Imperial  University,  founded  in  13C5  by  Arch-duke  Rudolph  IV, 
''in  token  of  gratitude  to  God,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  human  race,"  ''that 
the  justice  of  the  law  may  be  maintained,  the  human  understanding  enlight- 
ened, and  the  public  good  promoted,"  and  which  occupies  a  spacious  quadrangle 
for  its  cabinets,  museums,  libraries,  and  lecture  rooms,  with  a  long  facade  on 
the  public  park.  Its  astronomical  observatory,  botanical  garden,  anatomical 
museum,  its  library  of  220,000  volumes,  chemical  laboratory,  and  other  equip- 
ments, are  among  the  best  in  Europe.  Its  professors  and  teachers  of  all 
grades  (215  in  1869)  are  paid  by  the  government,  and  its  2,500  students  are 
gathered,  not  only  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  but  include  representatives, 
especially  in  the  medical  school,  from  every  nation  in  Europe. 

2.  The  Imperial  Polytechnic  School  occupies  a  spacious  and  handsome 
structure  facing  the  glacis,  and  has,  under  60  professors,  an  average  attendance 
of  over  500  pupils,  distributed  into  four  special  schools  or  divisions  (besides  a 
mathematical  course),  viz  :  1,  civil  engineering;  2,  architecture  and  construc- 
tion; 3,  machinery  and  manufactures;  4,  chemical  technology.  Including 
students  iu  the  evening  classes,  and  preparatory  division,  the  attendance  ex- 
ceeds 2t000  every  year. 

3.  The  Oriental  Academy,  with  15  professors,  where  young  men  are  trained 
in  the  languages  of  the  eastern  nations,  and  the  political  and  commercial  rela- 
tions of  Austria  with  the  same,  for  positions  in  the  public  service. 

Without  attempting  any  further  special  enumeration,  we  refer  to  the  follow- 
ing summary  of  institutions,  prepared  by  Mr.  Fial,  of  Vienna,  together  with  a 
diagram  showing  the  relations  of  these  institutions  to  each  other  in  a  systematic 
development  of  public  instruction. 
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*  18  belong  to  religions  orders  and  2  are  Jews.  1 2  belong  to  rellgioas  orders. 

1 199  belong:  to  rellgioas  orders  and  15  are  Jews.  •  6  30  belong  to  religions  ordon^ 

i  51  belong  to  religions  orders.  IF  22  belong  to  religions  orden. 

KoTX.-~Out  of  tho  total  nnmber  of  teachers,  (2,557,)  312  belong  to  religions  orders  and  17  are  Jewa. 


The  above  statistics  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools  in  the  city  of 
Vienna  should  bo  studied  in  connection  with  the  diagram  on  page  682,  wnick 
givea  the  affiliation  of  these  schools  of  general  and  preparatory  culture  with 
the  special  and  professional  schools  with  which  the  city  is  abundantly  supplied 
From  this  diagram  it  appears  that  the  whole  structure  of  public  instruction  resta 
on  the  broad  basis  of  Primary  and  ^Elementary  Schools,  which  must  be  pro- 
vided by  parents,  religious  or  lay  associations,  or  municipal  authorities,  in  suf- 
ficient numbers  to  educate  all  children  from  the  age  of  six  to  the  age  of  four* 
teen.  These  Primary  Schools  are  of  three  grades,  respectively :  of  three,  four, 
and  six  classes.  The  course  of  instruction  in  Primary  Schools  of  four  classes  ii 
extended  in  one  direction  into  the  Gymnasia,  and  in  the  other  in  the  Real  or 
Practical  Schools.  On  the  Gymnasia  rests  the  University,  and  all  the  special 
schools  in  which  language  and  its  associated  culture  predominates.  On  the  Beal 
or  Practical  Schools  rests  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  all  the  special  schools 
in  which  mathematics  and  the  natural  sdences  are  taught  in  oonneotion  with  the 
great  industries  of  the  nation. 
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TL^mJBMSSnAJLY  INSTRUCTION. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  following  sketch  of  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  of  Vienna  to  John  B.  Fial,  teacher  in  the  School  of  St  Dominic : 

l.-^ljutitutionsjhr  the  Education  of  Teaches. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  institutions  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers, 
viz :  1,  a  Normal  school  for  male  teachers ;  2,  a  Normal  school  for  female 
teachers  ;  3,  a  Normal  school  for  teachers  who  have  already  completed  their 
professional  studies  and  entered  on  their  work,  called  the  Pedagogium. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  city  Normal  school  must  have  completed 
their  fifteenth  year,  and  have  absolved  the  course  of  a  four-class  primary  school, 
(or  a  real  school,  or  a  gymnasium,)  have  an  elementary  knowledge  of  music,  and 
pass  a  rigorous  examination.    The  professional  course  occupies  four  years,  and 
•Qualifies  its  pupils  who  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  for  the  diplomas  :  a, 
.excellent;  b,  good ;  c,  sufficient.    Candidates  who  fail* can  try  a  second  time, 
after  another  year's  study.    Those  who  succeed  enter  on  their  duties  as  assist- 
ants (unterlehrre),  and  after  two  years'  of  service  can  be  examined  for  the 
certificate  of  head-master. 
%    Each  Normal  school  has  a  school  of  practice  {uehungscJiule).    • 

The  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  Normal  schools  are :  1,  religion ;  2,  peda- 
gogics and  its  history ;  3,  grammar,  composition,  and  literature  of  their  ver- 
nacular ;  4,  mathematics  (which  to  girls  is  limited  to  arithmetic);  5,  natural  his- 
tory ;  6,  physics  and  chemistry ;  7,  geography  and  history ;  8,  constitution 
of  Austria ;  9,  agricultural  economy  and  cultivation  of  the  silkworm  for  males ; 
10,  writing,  geometrical  and  free-hand  drawing  ;  11,  music  ;  12,  gymnastics  ; 
13,  organization' of  infant  asvlnms,  cradle  schools,  and  kindergarten;  14, 
method  of  deaf-mute  and  blind  instruction,  wherever  an  opportunity  offers  ;  15, 
needle-work  and  domestic  economy  for  girls. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  th*e  Pedagogium  at  Vienna  is  as  follows  :  Ger- 
man language  and  literature,  mathematics,  natural  history,  physics,  chemistry, 
history  of  the  world,  and  special  history  of  Austria,  general  and  Austrian 
geography,  anthropology,  theoretical  and  historical  pedagogics,  methodics, 
pedagogical  exercises,  drawing,  gymnastics,  singing,  Latin,  and  French.  With 
the  Pedagogium  there  is  connected  a  practice  school. 

2. — Public  Elementary  Schools, 

All  the  public  elementary  schools  (volksschule)  of  Vienna  are  organized 
with  four-class  schools,  with  six  divisions  or  annual  courses.  The  obligation 
to  attend  school  for  every  child  extends  from  the  sixth  to  the  twelfth  year. 

At  the  head  of  every  public  elementary  school  there  is  a  director  {oberleh- 
rer),  who,  besides  his  administrative  duties,  teaches  one  of  the  classes.  If  this 
IB  the  case  he  is  supplied  with  an  assistant.  All  the  teachers  are  obliged  on 
a  certain  fixed  day  personally  to  give  an  account  of  the  school,  by  handing  in 
a  list  of  the  children  obliged  to  attend  school,  and  of  the  children  in  actual 
attendance.  The  school  hours  are  from  8  to  11  a.  m.,  and  from  2  to  4  p.  m. 
The  course  of  instruction  embraces  religion,  Grerman  language,  arithmetic, 
geometry,  geography,  history,  natural  history,  writing,  drawing,  singing,  gym- 
BcCatics;  for  girls,  also  house-keeping  and  female  work.  Every  school  has  a 
Bufiicient  apparatus  for  illustration,  and  a  teachers'  and  scholars'  library. 

Burgher  schools,  or  superior  elementary  schools,  with  eight  classes,  are  now 
being  established  by  the  government  and  the  city  council. 

3, -^Repetition  Schools* 
Far  apprentices:  Apprentices  are  obliged  during  the  time  of  their  appren- 
ticeship to  attend  the  repetition  school  every  Sunday,  from  10  to  12  a.  m.,  and 
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if  they  be  Catholics  to  attend  the  catechetical  religious  instrnction  at  2  p.  m. 
The  male  teachers  of  every  school  distnct  are  obliged  to  give  instructioii  in 
these  repetition  schools,  but  receive  no  extra  compensation  for  this.  The  num- 
ber of  apprentices  attending  these  schools  averages  annually  11,500. 

For  girh  :  All  girls  are  obliged,  up  to  the  fifteenth  year  of  their  age,  to  at- 
tend the  repetition  schools,  on  Thursdays,  from  9  to  11  a.  m.  The  teachers 
of  the  girls'  schools  must  give  the  instruction,  but  without  extra  compensation. 
The  number  of  girls  annually  attending  the  repetition  school  averages  4,000. 
The  course  of  instruction  at  the  repetition  schools  is  the  same  as  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  only  somewhat  supplemented  and  extended.  There  are  no 
school  fees  to  be  paid. 

4. — Schools  of  Gymnastics, 

Public  schools  of  gymnastics  exist  at  present  for  boys  only,  but  similar  schools 
for  girls  are  contemplated.  Many  girls  receive  instruction  of  this  kind  in  pri- 
vate schools  specially  licensed  for  this  purpose  by  the  government. 

5. — Infant  Schools,  Asylums,  and  Industrial  Schools, 

There  are  five  schools  for  young  children,  called  children's  asylums,  or  as 
in  North  Germany,  Kindergarten;  one  school  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy;  and  eleven  schools  under  female  benevolent  societies 
for  developing  the  industrial  education  of  girls,  with  7,000  pupils. 

There  are  in  Vienna  one  imperial  orphan  asylum  and  three  city  asylums, 
superintended  by  so-called  ''orphan  fathers"  and  several  assistants.  Inmates 
of  these  institutions  receive  their  education  either  at  a  school  connected  with  the 
asylum  or  attend  one  of  the  neighboring  public  schools. 

All  the*  infant  schools  and  asylums  are  founded  and  maintained  by  funds  or 
legacies — partly  by  the  Normal  school  fund;  created  by  the  Empress  Maria 
Theresa,  and  partly  by  private  legacies,  societies,  and  associations.  Many  ap- 
prentices, are  not  entered  on  the  lists  of  the  profession  or  trade  to  which  they 
belong,  through  the  negligence  of  their  employers,  in  order  to  avoid  the  pay- 
ment of  the  annual  contribution  to  the  sick  fund,  &c.,  and  in  order  to  get  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  work  out  of  their  apprentices,  who  are  thus  pre- 
vented from  completing  their  education  at  the  repetition  school. 

The  "  premium  funds  '*  which  have  hitherto  existed  are  henceforth  to  be 
used  for  increasing  the  scholars'  libraries. 

The  semi-annual  and  annual  examinations  are  abolished,  but  at  the  end  of 
every  year  a  public  school  festival  is  held. 

Stipends,  so  far  as  there  are  any,  are  with  the  consent  of  the  school  authori- 
ties given  to  poor  but  talented  and  diligent  scholars. 

By  quarterly  and  annual  reports  parents  or  guardians  are  informed  of  the 
progress  made  by  their  children  or  wards,  which  they  must  return  signed  with 
their  names. 

ra.— SECONDARY  EfSTRUCTION. 

The  organization  of  the  real  schools,  gymnasia,  and  real-gymnasia,  is  exactly 
like  that  of  similar  institutions  in  North  Germany,  which  are  described  in  the 
Special  Report  on  National  Education,  part  1,  Germany — Austria. 

The  Imperial  University  and  Polytechnic  School  are  government  institutxons 
of  the  highest  character,  and  will  be  described  in  detail'  in  connection  with 
the  classes  of  instruction  to  which  they  belong  in  the  Special  Report  on  Uni- 
versities, and  on  Schools  of  Science. 
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nr. — ^SCHOOL  ADSUNISTIUTION  AND  SCHOOL  FRANCES. 

The  city  of  Vienna  is  divided  into  nine  school  districts,  viz  :  1,  Inner  City; 
2,  Leopoldstadt ;  3,  Landstrasse ;  4,  Wieden;  5,  Margareten;  6,  Mariahilf; 
7,  Neuban;  8,  Josephstadt ;  0,  Alsergrand. 

Each  district  has  an  inspector,  ana  each  school  a  special  board  or  commit- 
tee. The  superintendence  of  all  the  schools  is  in  the  hands  of  the  mayor,  as- 
sisted by  the  magistrates  and  the  school  inspectors. 

Every  school  has  its  local  board  of  administration,  consisting  of  the  cler- 
gyman, the  school  overseer  {schtdaufteAer),  and  the  head-master  or  director. 

In  every  district  there  must  annually  be  held  at  least  two  district  confer- 
ences, at  which  also  the  delegates  to  the  general  conference  are  elected.  At 
the  district  conference  the  district  school  inspector  presides;  at  the  general 
school  conference  the  school  counsellor  (landesschulrath). 

The  district  school  inspectors  must  inspect  the  schools  of  their  district  at 
least  four  times  annually,  and  make  a  report  of  their  observations  to  the 
teacher,  or  the  local  conference,  or.  if  necessary,  to  the  provincial  school  au- 
thority (landesschulbehorde,) 

For  this  purpose  they  receive  their  instructions,  which  are  also  communi- 
cated to  all  the  teachers.  The  provincial  school  inspectors  also  receive  their 
instructions,  which  are  likewise  communicated  to  their  subordinates.  The 
provincial  school  inspectors  must  inspect  every  school  of  their  province  at  least 
once  in  every  three  years.  The  provincial  school  inspectors  of  the  first  class 
have  an  annual  salary  of  from  2,000  to  2,500  florins.  The  provincial  school 
inspectors  of  the  second  class  haVe  an  annual  salary  of  from  1,500  to  2,000 
florins;  450  florins,  *' quarter-money"  (quartier-geld),  are  allowed  for  both 
classes.  Traveling  and  other  incidental  expenses  are  covered  by  "pauschal" 
contributions,  which  for  provincial  school  inspectors  of  the  first  class  are  not 
to  exceed  700  florins,  and  for  provincial  school  inspectors  of  the  second  class 
400  florins. 

The  district  school  inspectors  are  paid  a  certain  sum  by  the  government, 
according  to  the  number  of  visits  they  have  made,  the  amount  of  their  journey 
expenses,  &c. 

The  provincial  school  authorities  appoint  the  teachers  at  the  teachers'  in- 
stitutions or  seminaries. 

The  district  school  board  appoints  the  teachers  of  their  respective  district, 
with  the  consent  of  those  who  maintain  the  school,  and  with  the  approbation 
of  the  provincial  school  authorities. 

The  teachers  at  private  schools  arc  appointed  by  the  district  school  board, 
in  conjunction  with  the  principals  of  the  institutions. 

The  salaries  of  directors  of  teachers'  institutions  are :  1,300  to  1,800,  and 
300  florins  and  150  florins  **  quarter-money"  {quartier-geld),  with  an  increase 
after  every  period  of  ten  years  of  100  florins. 

The  teachers  of  the  teachers'  institutions  receive  a  salary  of  1,000  to  1,200 
florins  '^quarter-money"  (quartier-geld),  and  an  increase  of  100  florins  after 
every  period  of  ten  years. 

All  these  expenses  are  met  by  the  government.  They  amount  annually  for 
tbe arch-duchy  of  Lower  AuBtiitL  {Oesterrtch  unter  der  Enns),  to  140,637  florins, 
of  which  sum  more  than  one-third  goes  to  the  schools  of  Vienna. 

The  (patronals)  clerical  expenses  amount  to  5,561  florins,  for  ordinary  ex- 
penses, and  130,000  florins,  extraordinary  expenses,  for  the  arch-duchy  of 
X^ower  Austria,  besides  28,228  florins  for  the  Protestant  congregations,  and 
1,536  florins  for  all  other  denominations. 

Besides  these  sums  the  income  accruing  from  the  Normal  School  fund, 
founded  by  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  is  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  schools. 
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The  salaries  of  all  the  teachers  of  city  schools  are  paid  by  the  ci^  coancil 
from  the  city  treasury.    The  salaries  ar< 


1.  The  director  of  the  "  Pedagogtam  "  in  Vienna  4,000  florins  salary,  and  800  florins 
"quarter-money"  (quartier-geld). 

2.  The  ^^ordioarius''  3,000  florins  salary  and  free  residence. 

3.  Every  teacher  (professor)  at  the  ^'Pedagogium"  100  florins  annual  salary  for  one 
hour's  weekly  instruction. 

There  are — 

a.  36  head-master  places,  with  1,000  florins  salary,  and  free  quarters,  or  '^quarter- 
money." 
6.  42  head-master  places  at  800  florins  salary,  and  free  quarters,  or  "quarter-money." 

c.  67  teachers'  places  at  600  florins. 

d.  81  teachers'  places  at  600  florins. 
€.  107  teachers'  places  at  400  florins. 
/.  162  teachers'  places  at  300  florins. 

And  an  indefinite  number  of  assistant  teachers'  places  at  250  florins. 

The  head-masters  receive  an  annual  sahsidy  of  200  florins,  with  which 
they  mast  provide  inis,  chalk,  sponges,  &c.,  and  pay  for  the  cleaning  of  the 
Bchool-rooms. 

The  school  fees  amount  to  40  or  80  kreutzer  per  month.  Almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  children  attending  school  are  admitted  gratis.  Such  pupils  are 
also  gratuitously  supplied  with  school  books  and  writing  material. 

The  school  fees  at  the  real  schools  and  gymnasia  range  from  10  to  18  florins 
per  annum.  In  these  institutions  there  are  likewise  many  scholars  who  receive 
gratuitous  instruction. 

All  teachers,  as  well  as  their  widows  and  orphans,  are  entitled  to  a  pension. 

The  annual  expenses  of  schools  in  the  city  of  Vienna,  included  in  this 
sketch,  amount  to — 

a.  Elementary  schools,  450,000  florins. 

&.  Middle  class  schools,  150,00  florins. 

c.  Schools  of  gymnastics,  24,000  florins. 

d.  Building  purposes  and  sundries,  60,000  to  70,000  florins. 

Oenercd  ScJwol  Law  of  May,  1869. 

Mr.  Lytton,  Secretary  of  the  British  Legation  at  Vienna,  writes  as  follows  of  the  new 
school  law  of  1869  : 

One  of  the  greatest  benefits  conferred  upo  i  the  working  classes  of  Austria  is  the  General 
School  Code  of  the  I4th  May,  1869,  which  renders  national  education  compulsory,  and 
greatly  elevates  the  standard  of  it 

In  accordance  with  this  law,  compulsory  attendance  at  school  begins  with  every  child 
at  the  age  of  six,  and  is  continued  uninterruptedly  to«  the  age  of  fourteen.  But  even  then 
(that  is  to  say,  at  the  end  of  his  fourteenth  year),  the  child  is  onlv  allowed  to  leave  school 
on  production  of  certified  proof  that  he  has  thoroughly  acquired  the  full  amount  of  inform- 
ation which  this  great  law  fixes  as  the  sine  qtia  non  minimum  of  education  for  every  Ans- 
trian  citizen.  The  prescribed  educational  course  comprises  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic ;  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  native  language  ;  history,  chiefly  ^  though  not  exclusively, 
that  of  the  native  country,  embracing  the  political  constitution  and  general  social  structure 
of  it ;  geography,  in  the  same  sense  ;  all  the  more  important  branches  of  physical  science; 
eeometry  (geometrical  drawing,  &,c.);  singing;  athletic  exercises.  Children  employed  in 
large  factories,  or  prevented  by  special  circumstances  from  attending  tho  commiinal 
school,  may  complete  or  continue  their  education  at  any  special  school  supported  by  their 
employer ;  and  the  employers  are  authorized  to  found  schools  for  that  purpose.  But  it  is 
a  sine  qua  non  condition  that  all  such  schools  shall  provide  the  full  amount  and  quality 
of  education  required  by  law,  and  otherwise  fulfil  all  the  obligations  prescribed  by  the 
General  School  Code,  which  subjects  every  school,  whether  private  or  public,  to  the  in> 
spection  of  the  State.  In  places  where  a  special  trade  school  exists  the  employer  is  bound 
to  send  his  apprenticeis  to  it.  In  addition  to  the  subjects  of  instruction  above  enumerated 
every  child  is  simultaneously  provided  with  religious  instruction  in  the  creed  which  he  or 
she  is  born.  The  local  ecclesiastical  authorities  or  notables  of  the  church  or  religious  com- 
munity  to  which  each  child  belongs  are  entitled  and  indeed  bound  by  law  to  provide 
competent  teachers  for  this  purpose.  But  this  religious  instruction,  which  is  altogether 
denominational,  and  on  a  footing  of  impartial  equality  for  all  religious  sects,  is  kept  by 
the  State  carefully  apart  from  the  secular  education,  which  Is  in  every  case  obligatory, 
and  which  it  is  in  no  case  allowed  to  interfere  or  attempt  to  control. 
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The  following  comprebenBiye  sarr^  of  the  educational  establiahments  in  the  capital  of 
Saxony  (with  156,000  inhabitants)  will  show  a  very  large  number  of  schools  of  all  kinda; 
80  large  that  Dresden  has  been  designated   "  a  great  international  school  establishment."  t 

Though  the  word  "  international  *'  is  not  applicable  to  our  public  schools,  the  number  of 
American,  Russian,  English,  Austrian,  Romanian,  dtc,  educated  in  private  schools,  or 
taught  bj  the  teachers  of  public  schools,  together  with  the  number  of  fofeign  families  who 
reside  here  during  the  period  of  their  children's  education,  may  to  some  degree  justify  such 
au  expression  in  reference  to  our  population  generally.  We  pass  over  the  remark  of  another 
correspondent  that  "  Berlin,  with  three  and  a  half  times  more  inhabitants,  should  have 
two  hundred  and  ninety-two  schools  instead  of  two  hundred  and  nine,  and  ninety-four  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  pupils  instead  of  seventy-one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-one  ^"^ 
but  the  remark  in  reference  to  the  variety,  number,  and  character  of  the  schools  of  Dresden 
deserves  attention. 

To  enable  the  reader  to  find  at  pleasure  all  the  schools  of  the  same  kind  together,  we  divide 
them  into,  I,  Common  or  Elementary  schools ;  II,  Higher  schools,  i.  e.,  gymnasia  and  real 
schools ;  III,  Special  schools ;  and  IV,  Charity  schools ;  subdividing  them,  also,  into  royal, 
municipal,  &c.;  and  giving  an  account  of  the  municipal  school  system  under  the  head  of 
**  elementary  schools.'^  At  the  end  of  this  account  we  give  a  summary  of  institutions  which 
will  show  the  municipal  schools,  &.c,  separate  from  the  royal  and  charity  sdiools. 

I.    Elementaey  Schools. 

A.  Jlfifttm^^al  or  Unim  schools. — ^Theie  are  seventeen  such  schools,  numbering  thirteen 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-seven  children  and  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  teachersr 
(besides  thirty-nine  female  teachers  for  needle-work,)  in  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  classes. 
The  expenses  for  municipal  schools  forms  the  largest  item  in  the  town  budget  for  1869,  (in 
all,  six  hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-one  thalezs,)  being  one 
hundred  and  nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-two  thalers,  against  eighty-seven  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  eight  in  1868,  or,  with  addition  of  the  orphan  asylum,  reform  school, 
d:c.,  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  thousand  &Ye  hundred  and  seventy-six  thalers.    (The 
amounts  in  previous  years  were,  thirty-seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty  thalers  in 
1862,  forty-four  thousand  three  hundred  and  four  thalers  in  1864,  fifly  thousand  six  hundred 
and  forty-eight  thalers  in  1865,  &c.)    And  of  the  above  sum  of  one  hundred  and  nine 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifly-two  thalers  the  elementary  schools  receive  ninety-one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thalers.  The  remaining  eighteen  thousand  four  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thalers  embraces  the  subventions  for  the  gymnasium  and  the  two  real  schools. 
All  acts  concerning  municipal  schools  of  any  kind  are  signed  by  the  *^*  school  inspection,*' 
i.  e,  by  the  burgomaster,  and  the  head  clergyman  of  the  town,  called  the  superintendent; 
but  with  regard  to  schools,  the  ^* co-inspeetor,"  the  other  co-inspector  bdug  the  town  senate 
or  its  head,  the  burgomaster. 


*  Prepared  for  the  Coinmiaaioner  of  BdncBtion  hj  Dr.  Hermann  Wimmer,  of  Dresden,  author  of  **-ne  Ckurek 
a'nd  School  in  North  America,"  pubUabed  in  Iieipaic  in  1853^  and  since  1654  professor  in Kraoie's  Qymnasiam 
and  R«al  School. 

t  Ttie  Constitntional  Qasette,  No.  3, 18^9.  The  statistics  are  reprinted  in  the  AUgennlne  Schnlzeitang.'Ka 
S.  "  X>resden  numbers  at  present  seven  gymnasia  and  real  schools,  with  one  thousand  and  thirty-five  pupils; 
eigrfat  pixblie  confessional  (denominational)  schools,  with  one  thousand  and  six  pupils ;  ten  practice  and  asso- 
ciation schools,  with  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  one  pupils ;  thirteen  private  schools  for  both  sexes,  with 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty  children;  seven  private  schools  for  boys,  vrith  eig^t  hundred  and 
rwenty-two  pupils;  thirteen  private  schools  for  girls,  with  nine  hundred  and  forty-five  girls;  and  seventeen 
xnnaicipal  elementary  schools,  with  tliirteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-seven  children — together,  there- 
fore, seventy-five  schools,  with  twenty-one  thousand  and  ninety-rix  pup'is.  And  the  metropolis  of  Prussia, 
*^  die  Stadt  der  Intelligenz,"  which,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  (three  and  a  haM  times  more 
than  Dresden,)  ought  to  have  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  schools  with  ninety -four  thousand  pnpiU,  has  only 
two  hundred  and  nine  schools  with  seventy-one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-one  pupils.'' 

An  sMcount  of  the  system  of  Public  Instruction  In  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony  will  be  found  in  the  Special 
JELeport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  on  National  Education.    Part  J,  Qerman  State$» 
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The  chief  labor  of  the  adminUtration  of  schools  devolves  apon  one  member  of  the  town 
senate,  whose  special  duty  is  to  attend  to  all  school  affairs — at  present  Mr.  Peschel.  His 
bureau  employs  five  clerks — two  of  whom  are  mere  copyists — and  two  cashiers,  at  an  expense 
of  font  thousand  three  hundred  and  ten  thalers,  which  does  not  include  the  salary  of  the  pre- 
siding  senator,  who  is  paid  out  of  the  appropriation  (sixty-eight  thousand  six  hundred  and 
four  thalers)  for  salaries  of  the  town  senators  and  officers  of  the  council. 

The  appointment  of  teachers,  and  all  other  important  affairs,  are  decided  by  the  "p/essm,** 
(full  board  ^  of  the  twenty-five  town  senators,  whose  decisions,  however,  are  subject  to  the 
revision  of  the  sixty  town  delegates,  {^StadtverordneU,)  who  meet  once  a  week  to  decide 
upon  the  action  of  the  senate.  There  is  also  a  school  committee  {school  deputation)  for 
elementary  and  real  schools,  consisting  of  four  town  senators,  four  clergymen,  three  town 
delegates,  a  lawyer  as  deputy  of  the  almonry,  and,  lastly,  of  two  deputies  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Consistory,  the  town  senator  at  the  head  of  the  bureau  being  ex  officio  president. 

The  special  inspection  of  the  evangelical  elementary  schools,  public  and  private,  is  com- 
mitted  to  the  twenty -one  evangelical  parish  clergymen  of  the  town,  so  that  every  one  of 
them,  called  the  local  school  inspector,  has  the  care  of  about  three  to  five  public  or  private 
schools,  which  he  occasionally  visits  during  the  term,  and  which  he  must  attend  at  the 
annual  examination  before  Easter.  The  list  of  schools  thus  committed  to  the  twenty-one 
local  inspectors  in  1867*  mentions  twenty-three  public  schools  (including  the  two  real 
schools  superintended  by  the  "  co-inspector  "  himself)  and  fifty-four  .private  schools  of  aU 
kinds.    The  school  inspectors  report  to  the  **  co-inspector." 

The  government  boards,  in  cases  of  appeal  or  necessary  interference,  are  "  kreiadiiec- 
tion,"  (four  in  Saxony,)  with  one  ecclesiastical  counselor  for  church  and  school  afi^rs  in  the 
district,  and  the  minister  of  worship  and  education,  with  six  counselors,  some  of  whom 
are  charged  particularly  with  the  school  affairs  of  the  State. 

On  account  of  the  inspection  of  schools  being,  by  the  law  of  1835,  committed  exclnsively 
to  the  clergymen  of  the  town,  who  have  but  litUe  time  to  devote  to  this  part  of  their  official 
services,  the  town  council,  in  1864,  undertook  to  appoint  (as  is  the  case  in  Berlin)  a  teacher 
as  superintendent  of  the  schools  and  a  member  of  the  school  committee.  Butintsonseqaenc 
of  the  opposition  of  the  clerical  superintendent,  (co-inspector,)  and  as  the  law  did  no 
allow  the  existing  local  school  inspectors  to  be  superseded,  the  action  of  1864  was  rescinded 
in  1866,  and  the  project  so  far  has  resulted  only  in  the  valuable  report  of  the  school  committee 
published  in  1867.  To  make  up  as  much  as  possible  for  the  necessity,  the  senator  for  school 
affairs  has  heretofore  taken,  and  still  takes,  the  advice,  in  all  competent  matters,  of  the  con- 
vention of  the  principals  of  common  schools,  who  assemble  four  times  a  year.  This  con- 
vention, also,  for  obvious  reasons,  declared  against  the  appointment  of  a  school  superintendent. 

The  council  of  the  town  delegates  resolved  likewise,  on  the  separation  of  the  school  from 
the  church,  "  that  the  connection  should  not  be  wholly  dissolved,  but  that  school  andchnrch 
should  live  together  as  a  sisterhood,  the  school  not  being,  as  now,  the  servant  of  the  church, 
and  that  all  school  matters  not  strictly  belonging  to  church  and  religion  should  be  exempt 
from  clerical  inspection."  On  this  point,  however,  the  school  committee  did  not  agree,  and 
left  the  decision  to  the  town  senate  to  take  all  legal  steps,  as  proposed,  for  getting  the  per- 
mission of  the  higher  boards.  Nor  would  any  other  resolution  at  present  have  been  of  any 
use.  For  carrying  this  point  a  liberal  legislature  is  needed,  and  is  expected  next  year,  to 
amend  the  common  school  law  of  1835  in  this  respect ;  and  if  such  action  be  had,  the  agree- 
meVit  of  the  government,  though  now  hardly  probable,  may,  perhaps,  be  reached,  in  view  pf 
a  similar  modification  in  Prussia,  and  of  the  late  school  laws,  most  decisive  in  this  respect,  of 
Saxe-Gotha,  Baden,  and  Austria. 

The  municipal  elementary  schools  are  divided  into  a,  burger  schools,  at  present  three  in 
number ;  6,  district  schools,  nine ;  and  c,  poor  schools,  which  name,  8ks  offensive,  waa  changed 
some  time  ago  into  public  or  municipal  schools,  (Gemeindeschulen.) 

This  division  rests  essentially  on  the  school  money  to  be  paid  in  the  different  schools, 
and  is  conceded  to  be  of  an  arbitrary  character.    After  considering  the  question  whether 

*Bericlit  der  Schnldepatation  za  Dresden  ttber  die  itfidtUchen  Elementanchuleo,  Dreiden,  1867,  p»  \2X 
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all  scboolB  should  be  free  or  the  present  system  be  maintained,  the  committee  resolved,  for 
reasons  relating  to  society,  inRtrnction,  and  finance,  (Dresden  is  comparatively  a  poor  town 
and  has  to  raise  its  finances  by  taxes,)  in  favor  of  the  latter  course.  The  pupils  in  each  of 
the  burger  schools  have  to  pay,  annually,  every  one,  ten  to  eighteen  thalers,  monthly,  in 
advance,  and  if  not  pud  on  the  first  of  each  month,  or  after  due  warning  in  the  course  of 
the  month,  the  pupil  is  removed  to  the  next  district  school.  In  the  district  schools  they 
have  to  pay  one  (two  and  one-half  centp)  to  three  groschens  a  week.  The  payment  varies 
here  as  elsewhere  according  to  the  lower  or  higher  classes.  In  the  poor  schools  at  first  no 
payment  was  required,  but  for  various  reasons  looking  to  attendance  and  parental  interest, 
school  money  was  raised  from  the  parents  of  one>half  to  seven-tenths  groschen  a  week ;  but 
even  this  had  to  be  lowered  to  three-tenths  at  one-half  a  groschen,  and  now,  in  consequence  of 
the  trifling  income,  and  of  the  great  trouble  and  costs  of  raising  the  money,  the  payment 
will  soon  be  abolished  by  the  decision  of  the  committee.  There  are  many  free  scholarships 
of  all  grades  in  these  schools,  (forty-one  in  the  burger,  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  in  the 
district  schools.)  As  to  instruction,  the  burgher  schools  have  a  somewhat  higher  um  than  is 
prescribed  by  the  law  for  elementary  schools,  with  ten  lessons  more  than  are  given  in  the 
district  and  poor  schools.    The  plan  of  the  lessons  is  as  follows : 


Religion 

Reading 

Writing 

German ~ 

French 

Geography 

HUtorj 

Arithmetic 

Natorai  History,  Anthropology,  Hygiene,  and  Technology.... 

Natarul  Philosophy 

Drawing 
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Gymnastlcii 

Needte-work 


Leaton  hours. 
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These  schools  were  attended  last  year  by  two  thousand  three  hundred  children — one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-one  boys^nd  one  thousand  and  twenty-nine  girls — in 
thirty  classes  for  boys  and  twenty-three  for  girls,  and  a  mixed  one,  and  were  taught  by  fifty 
(stlindige,  i.  «.,  fully  appointed)  masters,  two  of  whom  are  approved /e?nale  teachers,  and  by 
fifteen  provisory  teachers,  besides  ten  female  teachers  of  needle  work.  In  Y  and  lY  there 
is  a  one  year*s  course,  and  in  the  higher  classes  a  two  years*  course. 

There  are  as  many  parallel  classes  as  may  be  needed,  so  as  not  to  have  more  than 
forty  to  forty-four  children  in  one  class. 

In  the  nine  district  schools  (with  not  as  many  lessons  in  the  same  branches  and  without 
French)  there  are  seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifly-six  children,  in  fifty-nine  classes  for 
boys,  sixty-three  for  girls,  and  twenty-one  for  girls  and  boys ;  instructed  in  one  huiidred 
school-rooms  by  eighty-two  permanent  and  thirty-nine  provisionally  appointed  teachers ; 
besides  twenty -nine  female  teachers  of  needle-work,  with  an  average  number  of  fqrty- 
two  to  fifty-eight  children  in  a  class. 

In  the  five  poor  schools  there  are  but  four  classes  for  boys  and  four  for  girls ;  in  all  twenty- 
seven  for  boys,  twenty-seven  for  girls,  and  six  for  boys  and  girls ;  where  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  six  boys  and  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighteen  girls  are  instructed  by 
thirty -one  permanent  and  fifteen  temporary  teachers,  besides  ten  female  teachers  of  needle- 
Mr  ork.    The  number  of  children  in  a  class  varies  from  forty-seven  to  sixty-two. 

By  the  rules  of  1857,  the  permission  to  teach  boys  and  girls  together  in  one  class  extends 
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in  a,  t.  «.,  the  bnrgber  schools,  on\j  to  the  fifth  clau;  in  6  to  Y  and  IV ;  and  in  e«  with  bsft 
four  classes,  to  IV  and  III. 

This  arbitrary  gradation  of  schools  at  first  seems  objectionable  as  the  school  committee  admit, 
but  may  be  excused  on  account  of  social  wants  and  prejudices,  the  more  so  as  the  poor 
schools  not  less  than  the  others  are  so  far  as  possible  coming  up  to  the  point  of  education 
fixed  by  law  for  elementary  schools.  The  tuiUon  in  the  district  schools  is  so  trifling  that 
they  are  practically  free  schools ;  and  burgher  schools,  with  a  higher  pay  and  a  higher 
aim  in  smaller  classes,  seem  justified ;  because,  without  them,  many  parents  would  prefer  to 
send  their  children  to  private  schools.  Though  this  accommodation  to  social  wants  and 
prejudices  cannot  claim  the  honor  of  being  in  advance  of  other  systems,  nor  answers  to  section 
157*  of  the  German  constitution,  adopted  in  Frankfort,  in  J 849,  (which  never  came  into  use, 
but  whose  fundamental  laws  are  still  acknowledged  by  the  Liberal  party ;)  it  is,  however, 
fully  justified  by  the  fact  that  the  position  and  salary  of  all-  teachers  in  the  three  kinds  of 
schools  are  the  same,  and  that  the  sdiool-houses  are  just  as  good  and  as  well  cared  for  in  the 
poor  schools  as  in  the  burgher  schools. 

The  establishment  in  1867  of  two  classes  for  such  children  as  are  weak  in  miad  and  not 
able  to  follow  out  the  school  course,  has  proved  very  beneficial.  They  were  attended  by 
thirty-nine  children. 

The  libraries  of  these  schools  have  increased,  especially  by  the  liberal  donation  of  the  book- 
seller, Arnold,  who  in  1839  granted  not  only  for  his  lifetime,  but  for  the  duration  of  bis 
firm,  (yet  flourishing,)  to  any  public  school  in  Dresden,  the  right  of  selecting  annually  from 
his  collection,  books  to  the  amount  of  12  thalers. 

The  little  saving-banks  established  in  the  poor  schools  have  not  been  without  their  salutaiy 
affect.  For  example,  in  the  fourth  school  of  this  sort,  the  savings  of  the  children  in  1867 
amounted  to  963  thalers,  of  which  189  thalers  were  paid  back  before  Easter,  to  get  new 
clothes  for  confirmation  and  to  get  a  warm  suit  before  Christmas.  To  the  same  schools  the 
town  gave  40  thaletB  apiece  for  purchasing  needles  and  other  sewing  material  for  such 
girls  as  had  not  the  means  of  buying  them.  And  how  very  poor  many  of  the  children  are, 
is  shown  by  the  fiict  that  in  the  year  1867,  after  the  war,  the  number  of  those  who  could 
not  pay  the  one  to  three  and  a  half  groschen  in  the  district  schools  and  who  went  ow 
to  the  poor  schools,  was  very  large ;  so  that  the  latter  had  at  the  end  of  the  year  three 
hundred  and  fourteen  children  more  than  at  the  beginning. 

B.  Foundaium  schools  of  an  elementartf  grade.—These  schools  are  all  of  an  elementary 
grade,  founded  by  charitable  persons  or  associations,  and  administeied  by  trustees  or 
denominational  bodies. 

1.  The  Public  school  for  Girls,  which,  since  1868,  may  be  called  a  municipal  school.  It  is 
a  burger  school  for  girls  of  the  middling  class,  of  private  origin,  (1806,)  but  aided  formerly 
by  grants  from  the  municipality,  who  also  in  1816  purchased  the  house.  Until  this  Ume  the 
principal  had  the  whole  income  and  appointed  the  teachers ;  but  all  that  is  now  attended 
to  by  the  senate  of  the  town.  The  school  has  seven  classes,  besides  a  selecta  for  young 
ladies  who  are  **  confirmed,"  and  consequently  have  finished  their  elementary  education. 
French  and  English,  drawing,  and  the  history  of  literature,  are  the  branches  of  education, 
which  are  not  taught  in  elementary  schools.  The  girls  have  to  pay  in  "selecta"  and  the 
three  higher  classes  three  thalers  a  month,  down  to  one  and  two-third  thalers  in  the  last 
class.  Theie  are  six  female , teachers^  (for  modem  languages  and  needle-work,)  besides 
twelve  male  teachers,  many  of  whom  are  employed  in  other  schools.  The  school  is  main- 
tained by  its  income. 

2.  Free  Masons^  school  for  boys,  founded  in  1772,  and  now  managed  by  fifteen  trustees, 
who  also  have  to  decide  on  the  free  scholarships  (including  board,  &c.,)  granted  to  the 
orphans  of  municipal  or  State  officers,  clergymen,  teachers,  lawyers,  physicians,  &c.,  when 
ever  on  application  a  certificate  of  the  father*s  death  is  produced.  It  differs  from  the 
rest  of  the  elementary  schools,  .as  it  does  not  tax  the  boys  before  the  eighth  year,  and  a  cer- 
tificate of  previous  school  attendance  is  therefore  requisite ;  and  the  pupils  are  kept  until 

— "■- 

*Art.  VI.  §  157.  Iiutmction  in  common  schools  (VoUtMBchulen)  and  lower  indnotrial  Khool« (Gcmr&adksfen) 
in  fret.    Poor  persona  shall  have  free  initmction  In  all  ptiblic  educational  establUhmenta. 
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tiiey  are  seyenteen  yean  oM,  so  tbot  the  higher  classes  are  equal  to  those  of  a  real  school 
or  progjirmasiam.  At  present  one  hundred  and  eighty  boarding  pupils,  thirty  of  whom 
are  free  scholars,  (the  rest  pay  184  to  200  tbalers  a  year;)  and,  besides,  twenty  day  schol- 
ars at  four  thal^rs  a  month  may  be  admitted. 

3.  Free  Masons*  school  for  giris^  established  in  1852,  (until  1843  the  school  above  described 
In  2,  had  boys  and  girls.)  It  has  three  trustees,  and  so  6ir,  eleven  free  boarders ;  the  other 
boarding  pupils  pay  150  to  170  thalers  a  year;  twelve  to  fifteen  select  pupils  form  a  little 
family  under  one  governess.  As  regards  the  instruction  g^ven  before  and  after  confirmation 
by  six  female  and  seven  male  teachers,  it  is  like  the  public  school  for  girls,  (1,)  bat  it  has  a 
special  department  for  training  female  teachers,  who,  however,  cannot  be  employed  as 
school  teachers  in  situations  where  the  State  requires  a  certificate,  unless  they  have  passed 
the  public  examination  in  Callnberg.* 

4.  The  school  of  the  **  Verein  zum  Prauenschuti,"  (i.  e.,  association  for  the  protection  of 
adult  girls, )  under  the  direction  of  six  ladies,  and  a  clergyman  as  school  inspector.  This  asso  • 
elation,  formed  in  18i2,  consisting  now  of  one  hundred  ladies  in  Dresden  and  thirty  in  other 
parts,  of  .Saxony,  has  large  grounds  and  houses  for  receiving  orphan  prls,  and  secures  them 
a  home  and  a  corre&ponding  sphere  of  action.  For  this  and  other  purposes,  a  school  is  joined 
to  the  institution  which  we  can  only  barely  mention,  passing  over  its  many  other  beneficial 
arrangements.  The  school  takes  children  from  three  years  old  to  attend  the  ''children's 
garden,"  or  infant  school.  The  proper  school  classes  are  four,  with  a  "  selecta.'*  There  are 
at  present  two  hundred  and  twenty  girls,  (sixty  of  whom  are  boarders,  paying  each  140  to  170 
thalers,)  and  thirty  children  in  the  "garden,**  who  are  instructed  by  three  upper  masters; 
four  assistant  teachers,  and  fourteen  governesses. 

5.  SckttU  zu  Rath  und  That^  a  free  school  founded  in  1823  by  an  association  bearing 
this  name.  The  funds  of  the  association,  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  members,  amount 
at  present  to  142,860  thalers,  and  the  expenses  in  1867  were  in  all  9,417  thalers,  of 
which  4,616  thalers  were  expended  for  the  school,  (besides  507  thalers  for  free  scholarships 
in  other  elementary  schools,  and  80  thalers  for  their  asylum  for  infants,  187  tlialers  for  aid- 
ing the  boys  and  girls  after  leaving  school  on  their  first  entrance  into  life, )  ^^.,  &c.  It  is  a 
free  day  school  for  boys  and  girls,  who  get  there  a  conmion  school  education  until  their 
"  confirmation."  The  four  hundred  and  fifty  children  are  taught  in  four  classes  for  boys 
and  four  for  girls,  by  seven  teachers. 

The  other  free  schools  are — 

6.  The  EvangdiaU  free  school,  founded  in  1824,  with  four  hundred  boys  and  girls,  taught 
by  six  teachers  in  ^re  classes.  The  school-books  and  writing  materials  must  be  furnished 
by  the  parents. 

7  and  8.  The  two  Practice  schools  in  the  two  teachers'  seminaries,  (normal  schools)  at 
Dresden.  In  each  sixty  children  have  free  instruction ;  but  in  the  Fletcher  Seminary  the 
pupils  are  boarders,  and  pay  50  thalers  a  year  for  a  course  of  four  years. 

9.  The  Garrison  school  foi  poor  children  of  private  soldiers,  supported  by  the  department 
of  war  since  1817. 

CONFESSIONAL  OR  DENOMINATIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

10.  The  school  of  the  Bohemian  community  in  Dresden,  descendants  of  Protestant  imsfti* 
grants  from  Bohemia  of  the  16th  century,  who  found  here  a  place  of  refiige. 

11.  Catholic  schools — four  elementary  and  one  pro-gymnasium — ^preparing  for  the  third 

*  The  ordinance  of  June  17, 1859,  respecting  the  employment  of  fauUe  teaehtrg,  ordains :  that  unmarried 
ladles,  who  hare  passed  theUr  examination  as  gradaatea  of  tiie  normal  sdiool  in  CaUnberg,  (established  bj  the 
munificence  of  Prince  Schoenbnrg,  in  1856,)  after  the  ftill  coarse  of  three  years,  or  if  they  have  entered  the 
highest  class,  after  one  year's  coarse  in  that  class ;  or,  if  not  trained  there,  before  a  committee  of  examiners  in 
Dresden,  bat  In  the  presence  of  a  royal  commissaiy-'may  be  employed  as  teachers  in  families,  pablic  and 
private  schools,  and  may  teach  in  carls'  schools  in  all  classes,  (except  in  religion  only  in  the  lower  and  middle 
classes)— in  mixed  schools  (i  e.,  with  boys  and  girls)  only  in  the  lower  clauses;  bnt  many  never  teach  a  school 
alone,  without  several  male  teachers.  Only  teachers  of  needle-work,  modem  languages,  music,  and  drawing, 
are  exempt  from  such  an  examination.  After  two  years  4hey  may  be  fally  appointed,  and  at  last  have  a  pen* 
■ion  as  superannuated  teachers  while  they  live,  remaining  unmarried. 

The  seminary  at  CaUnberg  has  at  present  sixty-live  pupils  in  three  classes,  with  a  practice  school  of 
ninety  children,  six  male  and  foor  female  teachers,  and  is  maintained  at  an  annnal  expenae  of  15,000  thalera. 
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class  of  ft  gymDasitim.    There  are  eight  hundred  and  seyenty-three  children  in  all  the  cem- 
mon  schools  for  Catholics  at  Dresden,  including  the  pro-gymnasium. 

12.  The  Jo9epkinen$tift  a  Catholic  free  hoarding  school  for  young  girls  of  seven  to  six- 
teen years,  (having  now  seventy  scholars,)  and  for  young  ladies  of  thenobili^  of  eight  to 
sixteen  years,  (now  numbering  twelve.) 

13.  The  Israelite  school,  with  seven  teachers  in  three  classes.  It  is  supported  by  gnmts 
from  the  State,  the  municipality,  and  the  Israelite  community.  The  reformers  among  the 
Jews  in  Dresden,  who  have  had  a  majority  in  the  last  election  of  their  president,  have 
resolved  to  discontinue  this  school  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  strive  for  unconfessional 
schools.    It  is  at  present  still  maintained,  and  probably  will  be  for  some  time  to  come. 

14.  The  Sunday  echod,  founded  in  1816  by  a  Free  Masons'  lodge,  but  in  1639  given  up  to 
the  municipality.  By  them  it  was  considered  best  to  commit  it  to  the  care  of  a  private  mam^ 
ciation,  with  an  annua)  grant  of  50  tbalers  from  the  town  funds.  Thus  it  was  opened  anew 
in  J  840.  It  is  now  managed  by  twelve  trustees  chosen  by  the  two  hundred  members  of  the 
association,  including  nearly* all  the  trade  corporations.  In  1866  it  was  attejided  by  two 
hundred  and  twenty-four  pupils,  who  on  Sundays,  from  8  to  1  if  a.  m.,  are  instructed  in 
calligraphy  and  composition,  arithmetic,  and  drawing,  in  ^ve  classes,  by  seven  teachers. 

15.  An  elementary  (evening)  school  for  chimney-sweepers,  with  one  teacher. 

C.  Private  bcHooIb. — ^In  1867,  Dresden  had  forty-six  private  schools*  with  seven  thoosttnd 
pupils,  (embracing  thirteen  primary  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  three  day  schools  for  boys, 
tw^o  for  girls,  three  for  boys  and  girls,  sixteen  boarding  schools  for  girls,  and  nine  for  boys.) 
The  fifteen  primary  schools,  or  "children's  gardens,"  so-called,  prepare  the  children  for  the 
second  kind  of  schools,  which  educate  the  boys  until  they  are  fourteen  years  old ;  in  general, 
preparing  them  in  the  higher  classes  for  the  lower  classes  of  a  gymnasium  (therefore  a.11  study 
Latin)  or  of  a  real  school.  Of  the  boarding  schools  which  also  Kiave  day  scholars  there  are 
some  which,  though  taking  quite  little  children  who  have  learned  to  read  and  write,  give 
them  an  education  equal  to  that  |n  real  schools  and  gymnasia.  These  two  schools,  which 
hnve  been  lately  acknowledged  as  such  by  the  government  of  the  North  German  Confedei»- 
tion,  will  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

Of  the  schools  which  are  mainly  elementary  and  preparatory,  we  particularise — 

1.  Bdtteher^s  day  school,  of  long  standing  and  good  reputation,  with  one  hundred  and 
seventy-three  pupils  in  eight  classes. 

2.  Boelime'a  school,  (with  boarders,)  of  recent  origin,  which  at  Easter,  1869,  had  three 
hundred  and  sixty  pupils  in  sixteen  classes,  taught  by  sixteen  regular  teachers,  and  twelve 
assistants  instructing  in  single  branches  of  study.  The  principal  intends  now  to  raise  the 
standing  of  the  school,  and  make  the  higher  classes  equal  to  corresponding  classes  in  Une 
gymnasia  and  real  schools. 

II.   HIGHER  SCHOOLS. 

] .  Municipal  gymnasium  and  real  schools, 

a.  The  town  gymnasium,  called  the  **Kreuz8chule,"  reorganized  in  1817,  and  since  1866 
occupying  a  splendid  building,  with  three  hundred  and  eighty-one  pupils,  who  are  taught 
thirty  hour-lessons  a  week  in  nine  classes,  of  which  the  last  three  are  to  be  regarded  as  a 
pro-gymnasium,  according  to  the  regulation  of  1846.  (A  new  set  of  rules  for  all  the  gym- 
nasia in  the  North  German  Confederation  is  expected  at  the  next  session.)  The  age  of  the 
students  (now,  in  1869,)  varies  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  years ;  of  the  pupils  in  the  sixth 
class,  (III  6,  the  lowest  of  the  gymnasium  proper,)  from  twelve  to  seventeen :  in  the  last  or 
ninth  class,  from  ten  to  fourteen  years.  There  are  twenty  ordinary  teachers  and  five  extre- 
ordinary  ones,  viz :  two  assistants,  for  mathematics  and  French,  one  for  gymnastics,  one  for 
sin^ng,  and  one  for  calligraphy.  The  directory  of  the  gymnasium  consists  of  the  clerical 
superintendent,  (the  inspector  of  all  the  schools  before  mentioned,)  the  senator,  charged  with 
school  affaire,  and  a  lawyer. 


*  This  number  if  taken  ftt>in  a  register  of  the  private  schools  in  the  Official  Report  of  1867.  I  mention  thia. 
because  a  Dresden  fmper  of  January  4,  1869,  (reprinted  in  the  Darmstadter  bchnle,)  speaks  of  thirty -thrc« 
private  schools  for  boys  and  girls  (besides  three  private  gynuiasia  and  real  schools,)  with  tliree  thousand  four 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  boys  and  girls. 

f  • 
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Among  the  pupils  are  thirty  free  boarders  and  twenty  day  scholars,  who  form  the  choir 
of  the  municipal  churches,  and  if  required  have,  besides,  to  ring  the  bells  at  bnrials,  &c.  In 
retunii  the  former  have  their  board  and  tuition  free,  the  latter  free  instruction,  and  both  of 
them  some  extra  income. 

For  entering  the  ninth  class  the  boys  must  at  least  have  completed  the  ninth  year,  know 
the  elements  of  sacred  history,  geography,  and  arithmetic,  read  fluently,  and  write  without 
making  great  errors  in  spelling,  but  they  need  not  have  knowledge  of  Latin.  Students  may 
be  admitted  to  any  class  of  Ihe  school.  In  the  three  classes  of  the  pro-gymnasium  the 
monthly  pay  is  two  and  a  half  thalers,  and  in  the  classes  of  six  years'  standing  in  the  gym- 
nasium three  thalers. 

The  graduates  of  this  and  other  gynmasia,  eighteen  to  twenty-two  years  old,  have  finished 
their  gemeral  (collegiate  or  classical)  education,  and  then. go  to  the  University  to  study  law, 
medicine,  theology,  or  any  of  the  branches  of  instruction  of  the  philosophical  faculty, 
such  as  philosophy,  mathematics,  natural  sciences,  philology,  to  become  fitted  for  teaching 
the  same  branches  in  the  higher  schools.  Besides,  they  are  admitted,  without  any  further 
examination,  to  the  polytechnical  school,  to  the  academies  in  Freiberg  and  Tharand,  and  to 
become  as  ensigns,  officers  of  the  army,  after  a  short  practice  of  drilling,  just  like  the  grad- 
uates of  the  military  school.  Since  the  declarations  of  our  king  it  has  become  the  fashion, 
even  with  our  highest  officers,  who  have  heard  of  it,  to  have  their  sons  educated  for  the 
army  in  the  gymnasia ;  that  is,  to  a£ford  them  a  full  classical  education. 

The  library  has  7,000  volumes. 

This  being  the  only  municipal  gymnasium  in  Dresden,  the  middle  classes  were  divided 
last  year  into  parallel  classes,  and  so  by  degrees  will  be  the  highest  classes,  in  order  to 
meet  all  applications  for  admission  and  have  but  a  moderate  number  in  each  class. 

The  annual  expenses  have  for  the  last  few  years  amounted  to  18,712  thalers.  The 
pupils  pay  thirty  to  thirty-six  thalers  a  year.  The  salary  of  the  first  four  teachers,  out  of 
nineteen  varies  from  1,000  to  1,600  thalers. 

6.  Two  municipal  real  schools  on  the  two  sides  of  the  river.  The  one  in  Kenstadt  has 
existed  as  a  school  ever  since  1539,  and  was  reorganized  as  a  real  scbool  in  1851.  In  the 
latter  year  the  other  was  organized  as  a  real  school,  having  been  a  common  and  then  a  Latin 
school  since  1579.  It  has  three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  pupils  with  seventeen  teachers; 
II  three  hundred  and  forty-five;  the  expenses  of  I  are  12,500  thalers,  of  II  10,000  thalers,  a 
year. 

According  to  the  roles  for  real  schools  of  1860,  they  have  six  classes  for  boys  of  ten  to  sixteen 
years  of  age.  Compared  with  the  Prussian  real  schools,  those  in  Saxony  are  real  schools  o£ 
the  second  order,  because  their  graduates  in  age  and  accomplishments  aro  considered  to  be 
on  a  par  with  the  students  of  the  second  class  of  a  gymnasium,  whereas  in  the  Prussian  real 
schools  of  the  first  order  the  graduates  are  at  least  eighteen  years  old,  and  the  classes  are 
considered  equal  to  that  of  a  gymnasium. 

The  examination  completed,  study  is  attended  by  a  royal  commissary,  at  present  Dr. 
Hulsse,  the  principal  of  the  polytechnical  school,  and  the  graduates  may  attend  the  polytech- 
nical school  provided  they  have  passed  a  good  (II)  examination,  or  a  higher  one  than  neces- 
sary (III)  in  mathematics,  the  Industrial  school  in  Chemnitz,  the  academies  in  Freiberg  and 
Tharand,  or  serve  as  post  or  custom  officers,  merchants,  &c,,  &c. 

2.  The  Vitzthum  gymnasium,  founded  by  Rudolf  Vitztbum  in  1638,  for  boys  of  his  family 
and  for  an  equal  number  of  poor  boys,  but  it  was  not  opened  until  1828,  in  connection 
ivith  the  then  most  flourishing  school  of  the  eminent  Pestalozzian,  Bloekmamn.  The  writer  ot 
this  account  may  be  allowed  to  add  that  ho  was  for  several  years  a  teacher  in  that  gymna- 
sium, under  the  guidance  of  Blockraann,  and  can  affirm,  from  his  former  and  present 
knowledge  that  many  of  the  best  private  schools  in  Dresden  with  higher  classes  were  organ- 
ized after  the  same  pattern.  Some  years  after  Blockmann's  death  the  school  grounds  and 
houses  were  sold  by  his  successor  and  heir  to  the  administrator  of  the  Vitzthtun  foundation, 
who,  in  1861,  started  a  separate  school,  without  joining  it  to  the  real  school  of  former  times. 
The.  funds  and  the  school  itself  are  managed  by  a  Count  Vitzthum,  who  also  appoints  the 
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toachen.  One  of  the  TojaX  Bchool  connBelon  holds  the  ofBce  of  oontrg^er  And  school  m- 
epector. 

At  Easter,  18G9,  the  gymnasium  was  attended  hj  sev^teen  free  boazders,  hj  boarden 
paying  350  thal^n  a  year,  and  by  day  scholars,  in  all  two  hundred  and  three,  in  the  nine 
classes,  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  of  whom  were  in  the  six  higher  classes  of  the  gym- 
nasium proper.    Ordinary  teachers  fifteen,  extraordinary  or  special  five. 

For  the  rest  see  1  a, 

3.  Two  Tsaeker$*  Semuuiriaf ,  or  normal  schools. 

a.  The  Boyal  Seminary,  founded  in  1787,  and  occupying  a  new  school-hou^  since  1866, 
like  all  the  others,  it  is  organized  according  to  the  law  of  1857,  with  a  course  of  four  years,  £» 
which  the  pupils  (forty-eight  in  number)  are  generally  prepared  in  a  pro-seminary,  and 
admitted  at  sixteen  years  old.  The  school  of  practice,  for  sixty  children,  has  been  already 
mentioned.  It  is,  like  other  seminaries,  a  boarding  school  without  day  scholars,  thei^ 
fore  the  number  is  confined  to  about  eighty,  at  present  eighty-six.  The  price  for  board  is 
only  four  thalers  a  month,  and,  besides,  the  State  grants  in  stipends  toward  their  boat  d  850 
thalers  a  year.  The  libraiy  receives  aimnally  50  thalers.  The  salary  of  the  nine  teacfaen 
(in  six  classes)  yaries  ficom  350  to  1,250  thalers. 

k.  The  FUtdur  Seminary,  founded  in  1769,  by  a  lady  of  that  name,  who  gave  a  legacy  of 
40,000  thalers  for  that  purpose  in  case  her  daughter  should  die  without  children.  The  fimda 
thos  fell  into  possession  in  1815,  but  the  normal  school  was  not  opened  until  1825.  The  pro- 
seminary  joined  with  it  has  forty  pupils;  the  seminary  at  present  seventy-eight,  with  eight 
teachers.  The  building  was  enlarged  in  1860,  but  the  number  of  pupils  is  confined  to  sixty. 
They  pay  50  thalers  a  year  for  board,  &^, 

The  pupils  of  all  normal  schools  in  Saxony  must  pass  two  examinations^  the  first  when 
leaving  the  seminary,  pr<hcamdiAiUwraf  the  second  after  two  years — ^having  in  the  mean  time 
been  assistants — to  obtain  the  right  of  accepting  a  regular  enq;>loyment.  Female  teachers 
(see  I  B  3,  note)  have  to  pass  only  the  former. 

4.  A  Catholic  Pro-gifmnanumy  founded  as  a  Latin  school  in  1709,  consists  of  two  <>1i|iw^ 
which  are  organized  since  1860  (18s28)  according  to  the  eighth  and  seventh  classes  of  a  gym- 
nasium, or  according  to  the  Austrian  "under-gymnasium." 

5.  Two  Pro-semiiuuries  joined  to  the  two  normal  schools. 

6.  PrivaU  gymnasia  and  real  schools,  with  the  right  of  giving  lawful  certificates  for  one 
year's  voluntary  service  instead  of  three  years  in  the  army.  The  attainments  required  are 
those  needed  for  entering  the  second  class  of  a  gynmasium,  or  the  first  of  a  real  school  of  the 
second  order. 

This  right  has  as  yet  been  granted  by  the  government  of  the  North  Qerman  C<m- 
federation,  to  all  public  gymnasia  and  real  schools  in  Saxony,' to  two  private  schools  in 
Dresden,  to  one  in  Leipzig,  and  to  the  three  public  commercial  schools  in  Dresden,  Leipzig, 
and  Chemuilz,  besides,  the  Polytechnic  schools. 

a,  Krau8€*8  Gymnasium  and  Keal  school,  begun  1841,  aiid  numbering  at  present  two  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  pupils,  of  whom  fifty-two  are  in  the  gymnasium,  sixty-three  in  the  x«al 
school,,  and  one  hundred  and  three  in  the  three  preparatory  classes. 

b,  K&ufer' 8  Real  ach^ol. 

€.  AlbanVM  Real  school,  with  a  pro-gymnasium  and  three  elementary  classes. 

d.  HOlbe's  school,  established  in  1868,  with  one  hundred  and  forty-two  pupila. 

6.  Hillwig'$  school. 

J.  Zsobo€he'8  Beal  school. 

The  above  schoob  take  boarders  and  day  scholars. 

III.   SPECIAL  SCHOOLS.* 

A.  Royal  sehoolsj  under  the  immediate  care  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  except  the  mill* 
itary  academy  belonging  to  the  department  of  war,  and  the  normal  school  for  gymnastics, 
which  belongs  to  the  department  of  education. 

*  A  full  report  of  the  Special  SchooU  of  Dresden  will  be  found  in  the  Special  Report  of  the  CommiMioBer 
of  Education  on  SthooU  ofStienc*  atappUtd  to  National  Induttriea. 
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1.  The  Poiffteehmic  School,  founded  in  1826,  has  four  sections,  one  for  machinists,  one 
for  civil  engineering,  one  for  chemists,  and  a  fourth  for  tnuning  teachers  of  mathematics,  nai- 
nral  and  technical  sciences.  A  general  preparatory  course  prepares  for  the  above  scientific 
departments,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  dispensed  with  when  our  real  schools  have  a  course  oi 
two  years  more,  so  as  to  be  real  schools  of  the  first  order,  as  they  ^e  called  in  Prussia.  It 
has  no  department  of  architecture,  as  that  was  joined  with  the  older  academy  of  arts  in  Dres- 
den before  the  establishment  of  this  school.  The  collections  receive  an  annual  grant  of  3,000 
thalers,  the  library  one  of  1,500  thalers.    Professors  and  teachers,  twenty-seven. 

2.  The  Aeademif  of  Arts,  founded  in  1764,  consists  of  two  sections— the  academy  for  paint- 
ing, drawing,  sculpture,  engraving,  Ac,  and  the  academy  of  higher  architecture.  Pupils 
in  1866,  one  hundred  and  thirty-six ;  ninety-five  cf  whom  are  artists,  (forty-one  not  Sax- 
ens,)  and  forty«one  arcliitects,  (ten  foreigners,)  taught  by  nineteen  ordinary  professors,  most 
of  them  members  of  the  academical  senate.  The  architects  who  wish  to  pass  the  state  exam- 
ination for  higher  architecture  (common  architects  are  tnuned  in  the  *  *  baugewerkenschulen" 
— architectural  schools — one  of  which  is  at  Dresden)  are  obliged  to  attend  the  mathematical 
lectures  in  the  polytechnic  school.  One  of  the  '*  stipends  for  students  amounts  to  600 
thalers  a  year  for  the  purpose  of  traveling,  and  is  given  for  two  years. 

3.  The  Veterinary  School,  founded  in  1780,  having  five  professors  and  two  assistants,  and  a 
course  of  three  years,  in  three  classes.  Most  of  the  pupils,  so  far  as  the  rooms  allow,  live  in 
the  school-house.  It  has  a  hospital  for  domestic  animals,  a  zootomical  laboratory,  an 
apothecary*s  shop,  besides  its  common  business  used  also  for  teaching  the  pupils  pharm- 
aceutics, axfQ  a  workshop  for  shoeing  horses.  It  has  collections  of  veterinaiy  instruments 
and  model  horse  shoes,  of  zoophysiological  and  soopathological  preparations,  (three  thou- 
sand,) and  a  library  of  3,000  volumes. 

4.  The  school  for  Ornamental  Drawing,  joined  with  the  polytechnic  school. 

5.  The  Architectural  School,  with  five  professors  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pupila 
in  three  classes.  It  has  the  same  principal  as  the  polytechnic  school,  and  also  some  of  its 
professors,  but  it  is  a  separate  school,  located  in  a  dj^erent  part  of  the  town,  and  is 
designed  for  a  different  class  of  pupils.  There  are  similar  schools  in  the  different  districts 
of  Saxony  for  training  architects  of  the  second  degree,  i.  e.,  master  masons  and  carpen- 
ters. The  course  embraces  three  winters,  and  presupposes  a  good  elementary  education 
and  practical  service  in  a  carpenter's  dr  mason's  shop  for  at  least  six  months.  They 
have,  also,  their  state  examination ;  although  by  the  new  law  ordainiog  liberty  of  trade,  any 
one  will  be  permitted  to  do  the  work  of  master  masons.  &c,  that  examination  will  be 
retained,  to  give  the  choice  to  such  as  may  wish  to  employ  an  approved  or  authorized 
master  for  their  work. 

6.  The  Stenographic  institution  is  liberally  endowed  by  the  State.  It  has,  besides 
other  stenographers,  eight  teachers  of  the  **  first  class,"  some  of  them  "professors"  and 
literary  men,  who,  besides  serving  in  the  legislature,  are  bound  to  give  free  instruction  in 
stenography,  and  to  accept  all  apjAications  for  stenographic  writings  in  church  meetings, 
lecture  rooms,  or  other  public  meetings. 

7.  The  Military  school  or  "  cadettencorps,"  with  one  hundred  and  eighty  cadets,  and, 
besides  the  commander  and  four  officers  for  instruction,  is  now  organized  with  two  mili- 
tary and  nine  civil  professors,  vieing  with  the  best  schools  of  this  class  in  Northern  Oer- 
many ;  it  is,  with  its  six  classes,  rather  a  real  school,  or  a  school  of  general  education  for 
future  officers  of  the  army.  Some  drilling  in  arms,  and  other  practical  exercises  of  the 
same  sort,  are  had  by  all ;  but  the  graduates  of  the  school,  though  designated  as  ensigns, 
receive  in  a  practical  course  at  a  higher  military  school  in  Prussia  their  special  and  proper 
military  training. 

8.  The  Normal  school,  for  teachers  of  gymnastics.  It  was  the  first  of  the  kind  in  Germany, 
established  in  1850  at  an  expense  of  45,4 15  thalers ;  annual  expenses,  1,800  thalers.  The  full 
course  embraces  one  year,  and  is  so  arranged  that  the  teaching  pupils  may  also  teach  in  ele- 
mentary schools  at  Dresden.  For  such  as  cannot  stay  long  at  Dresden  there  is  a  course 
of  five  to  six  weeks.  Besides,  many  schools  have  their  exercises  on  the  grounds.  It  has, 
besides  the  principal,  twelve  assistants.    The  school,  in  1868,  had  twenty-seven  teachen 
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and  one  handled  and  forty  students  of  the  polyteclmic  school,  two  hundred  and  four 
seminarists,  three  hundred  and  sixty  gymnasiasts,  and  eight  hundred  children  from  the  ele- 
mentary schools. 

Though  it  does  not  strictly  belong  here,  I  may  add  that  Dresden  is  the  seat  of  a  royal 
board  of  medical  affairs,  and  a  committee  for  veterinarjf  affairs  in  the  state ;  of  a  district 
board  Cot  pharmaeeiUies ;  of  a  meUUlographic  institution,  for  the  quick  multiplicadon  of  o£B- 
dal  circulars ;  of  a  statistical  bureau ;  of  a  botanical  garden,  once  belonging  to  the  former 
academy  for  surgeons  or  mHitaiy  physicians  of  the  second  degree,  which  has  ceased  to  exist ; 
of  a  district  inspector  of  the  apothecaries'  shops  ;  of  the  highest  board  for  the  agricmUmral 
assodations  in  Saxony ;  of  several  committees  for  water,  (hydraulic,)  road  and  superior  ardor 
lecture ;  and  of  various  committees  for  all  sorts  of  state  examinations,  (Such  as  are  required 
after  some  years  of  practical  life,  whereas  the  first  examinationa  are  held  on  graduating  in 
the  universities  and  special  schools  themselves.) 

B.  Spuial  schools  supported  bjf  associations. — I.  The  Commercial  school,  founded  in  1854 
by  the  Commercial  Chamber,  with  six  trustees  and  fourteen  teachers.  It  consists  of  two 
sections ;  the  first  is  for  apprentices  at  Dresden,  who,  besides  their  business,  have  to  attend 
this  school  for  two  years.  By  the  constitution  of  that  association,  all  merchants  aie  obliged 
to  send  their  apprentices  to  this  school.  The  second,  or  higher  section,  having  last  year 
one  hundred  and  twelve  pupils,  is  for  sach  other  young  men  as  wish  to  make  a  full  course 
of  three  years,  (paying  120  thalers  in  the  first,  100  in  the  two  following  years,)  and  prepare 
them  '*  scientifically,"  and  without  interruptions,  for  a  commercial  life.  Three  such  schools 
at  Dresden,  Leipsic,  and  Chemnitz  have  the  light  of  giving  valid  certificates  which  exempts 
for  the  *'  volunteer's  "  one  year's  service  in  the  army. 

2.  The  Mechanics^  school,  (Gewerbeschnle,)  founded  in  1861  by  the  Trade  Association  m 
Dresden,  to  give  young  mechanics  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  such  knowledge  as  they 
may  want.  It  is  a  kind  of  supplementary  school,  like  the  commercial  school  of  the  second 
degree ;  and  besides  the  common  branches,  book-keeping,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry, 
drawing,  and  modelling  are  taught  Time  of  instruction :  7^  to  9^  p.  m.,  and  on  Sundays. 
There  are  four  sections :  two  for  apprentices  and  journeymen,  one  for  established  tradesmen, 
and  one  for  women  and  girls.  Payment  three  thalers  a  quarter  for  single  branches ;  the 
same  for  six  months. 

3.  The  Workmen  school,  founded  in  1861  by  the  Workmen's  Association,  (arbeiter  bild- 
ungsverein.)  Any  member  may,  for  a  trifling  payment,  have  instruction  in  writing,  drawing, 
German  composition,  arithmetic,  geography,  stenography,  French  and  English,  book-lc^ep- 
ing,  singing,  gymnastics.  Tailors  may  have  practical  instruction  in  cutting  out,  and  masons 
and  carpenters  in  architectural  drawing  and  modeling ;  they  may  have  exercises  in  speak- 
ing, read  the  papers,  and  use  the  books  of  the  library  in  the  lecture  rooms  at  any  time  of 
the  day,  and  hear  lectures  on  popular  subjects. 

4.  A  similar  school,  with  like  opportunities,  for  masons  and  carpenters. 

5.  The  German  Academy  for  fashions,  (modeu-academie,)in  a  splendid  building  erected  in 
1866,  gives  to  tailors  every  opportunity  to  gain  instruction  in  all  branches  necessary  for  a 
successful  business.  Young  persons  may  board  there  and  take  a  regular  course  in  the 
languages,  trigonometry,  &c.;  others  may  learn  cutting  out  in  a  short  term.  There  are 
collections  of  all  kinds  of  models,  and  a  library,  relating  to  the'  trade,  of  nine  hundred 
volumes. 

The  complete  Academy  of  Fashions,  with  its  branch  establishments  in  Berlin,  Condon,  New 
York,  Paris,  Petersburg,  Vienna,  &c.,  is  called  the  European,  with  its  perpetual  seat  at 
Dresden,  where  the  founders  and  directory  of  the  academy — MiUler,  Klemm,  and  Schmidt— 
reside.  Thej  publish  one  main  and  nine  branch  journals,  of  which  I  mention :  The  Ans- 
tralian  Observer,  (ten  shillings,)  the  Observer  of  the  Fashions,  (seven  dollars,)  the  Season 
of  Fashion  for  gentlemen,  (twice  a  year  at  one-half  thaler,)  in  English  ;  Der  Telegraph,  in 
German,  but  for  the  United  States  and  Canada,  (three  and  one-half  dollars;)  and  Der  Fort- 
Bchritt,  in  German,  for  the  United  States,  (five  dollars,)  &c.,  Slc. 

This  academy,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  without  a  compeer  in  the  world,  and  is  the  \vork 
of  the  first-mentioned  Mr.  Mailer.    It  was  founded  in  1850  and  enlarged  in  1862,  with  a 
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sckool-honse  since  1866.   The  fonr  hnndred  and  eight  members  in  all  parts  of  Oermany,  dbc.» 
pay  each,  annually,  an  assessment  rarying  from  five  to  two  thaleis. 

C.  PrivaU  special  aehooli,-^!.  The  conservatorinm  of  music,  conducted  by  Mr.  PudoT. 
The  teachers  are  mostly  musicians  of  the  King's  chapel.  The  full  course  embraces  three 
years,  at  100  thalers  a  year.  The  price  for  one  branch  is  32  thalers.  The  rest  is  chiefly 
arrange  in  accordance  with  the  elder  sister,  the  conservatory  of  music  in  Leipzig,  which  is 
under  the  direction  of  an  association. 

2.  A  commercial  school  for  young  ladies,  conducted  by  Mr.  Heinrich. 

D.  AtsociaHans  and  the  Press, — There  are  in  Dresden  forty-four  associations  for  the 
sciences  and  arts,  (exclusive  of  twenty-nine  for  singing  and  two  for  orchestral  music,) 
beginning  with  the  German  Academy  for  Natural  Sciences,  the  Leopoldino-Carolina,  founded 
in  1652,  which  in  1862  changed  its  abode  and  has  its  seat  at  Dresden,  and  ending  with  the 
Shakesperian  association  for  the  improyement  of  the  theater. 

There  are  in  all  fiily-one  newspapers  and  journals  of  all  kinds  published  at  Dresden, 
▼iz :  eight  dailies,  eight  weeklies,  (two  for  teachers,)  twenty-seven  mondilies,  and  eight 
quarterly  papers. 

IV.  CHARTIT  SCHOOLS. 

This  name  may  perhaps  not  be  strictly  applicable  to  all  the  schools  mentioned  under  this 
head ;  but  with  regard  to  a  portion  of  the  children  who  are  educated  and  supported  in  these 
schools  this  general  iterm  is  the  most  suitable,  whether  the  charitable  benefactors  who 
founded  and  support  them  be  the  state,  or  the  town,  or  private  individuals. 

A.  State  schools.^l\  The  institution  for  the  hlind,  founded  in  1809,  and  since  1830  sup- 
ported by  the  State,  but  raised  to  its  present  efficiency  in  1838  by  the  legacy  of  22,350 
thalers  from  the  Russian  Major  OlsafiefT,  and  since  then  by  legacies  from  other  benefactors, 
in  all  one  hundred  and  twenty,;  by  which  thirty-five  blind  children  are  entirely  supported. 
The  institution  can  now  take  fifty  boys  and  forty  girls.  The  price  for  one  child  is  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thalers  a  year ;  for  Saxons  only  sixt^-four  thalers.  Communities  in 
Saxony  have  to  pay,  for  a  poor  blind  child  they  send  here,  thirty-two  thalers,  but  if  they  be 
small  and  poor,  only  half  that  sum.  At  present  the  institution  has  eighty  pupils,  thirty- 
three  of  whom  are  children  and  forty-seven  adults,  with  three  ordinary  teachers,  besides  two 
«  teachers  of  singing  and  orchestral  music,  one  of  gymnastics,  one  basket-maker,  one  rope- 
maker,  and  one  shoemaker.  The  fund  for  such  blind  persons  as  have  left  the  institution, 
founded  in  1844,  amounts  at  present  to  36,759  thalers. 

There  is  in  Saxony,  since  1862,  another  state  school  for  the  blind,  called  a  preparatory 
school,  (vorschule.)  for  the  blind,  with  twenty-five  pupils  in  1868,  at  a  price  of  64  thalers 
for  Saxons,  or  150  thalers  for  foreigners. 

2.  The  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  founded  in  18^,  came  into  the  possession  of  tits 
present  grounds  by  a  general  collection  in  Saxony,  secured  through  the  present  principal, 
Mr.  Jeneke ;  and  it  received  in  1838  a  legacy  by  Olsafieff,  of  the  same  amount  as  the  insti- 
tution for  the  blind.  Since  that  time  the  funds  have  greatly  increased  by  continual  legacies. 
It  had  in  1868  one  hundred  and  sixteen  pupils,  with  twelve  teachers,  at  an  annual  expense 
of  14,989  thalers.  Price,  10  to  75  thalers  a  year,  paid  by  the  parents,  or  the  community. 
The  course  in  the  eight  classes  reaches  through  the  same  number  of  years. 

The  Asylum  for  educated  deaf  and  dumb  girls  was  founded  by  a  lady  in  1840,  and  is 
managed  by  a  directory  of  ladies.  Twelve  girls  have  free  board  and  lodgings  for  their 
lifetime. 

The  second  and  older  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  Leipzig,  with  one  hundred 
children  in  1868,  was  founded  in  1778,  by  8.  Heinicke,  who  is  the  author  of  the  present 
method  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Ctormany,  and  which  has  been  introduced  into 
many  other  states  of  Europe.  It  differs  from  the  French  method  (adopted  in  America)  in 
teaching  no  fidger  language,  but  to  talk  as  well  as  possible.  The  language  by  signs,  which 
the  children  know,  so  far  as  they  understand  it,  before  they  enter  school,  is  of  course  used  by 
themselves  and  by  the  teachers  as  a  means  of  instruction.    But  the  special  jSn^er-language 
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Ib  not  taught,  as  being  of  no  nse  for  them  In  life,  because  with  deaf-mntes  they  speak  flimtly 
bj  signs,  and  with  other  persons  they  cannot  make  any  use  of  the  finger  language. 
Many  in  this  way  learn  to  rwdftom  the  lips ;  their  talking,  indeed,  sounds  monotonous,  and 
will  at  first  startle  an  unaccustomed  ear;  but  they  can  make  themselves  understood ;  and  all 
those  that  haye  spoken  once  in  theUr  life  had  or  still  have  some  degree  of  hearing,  thongh 
they  are  deaf  to  any  articulated  word,  and  so  cannot  be  instructed  in  any  other  schoolt  wiU 
learn  to  talk  without  such  a  frightful  monotony. 

B.  Municipal  insHttOions,-^!.  The  Orphan  A$ylmnj  founded  in  1667,  bUmeddown  in  the 
seven  years*  war,  and  then  rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  25,000  thalers,  had  in  1867  forty-two  boys  and 
thirty*one  girls,  with  four  teachers  and  five  other  tutors,  &c.  There  are  likewise  "  orphan  cd- 
onieSf*^  in  three  parishes  near  Dresden,  where  the  orphans  from  Dresden  live  in  families  and 
attend  the  village  school.  The  parish  clergyman  reports  to  the  town  senate.  This  mode  ot 
educating  poor  orphans  has  been  advocated  and  preferred  to  any  other  by  many  intelligent 
persons,  and  has,  no  doubt,  in  connection  with  the  common  way,  great  advantages. 

2.  The  Beform  School,  or  house  of  correction,  founded  in  1828  for  abandoned  children  and 
young  criminals,  who  are  instructed  four  hours  a  day,  and  are  occupied  for  the  rest  of  the 
day  in  useful  work,  (digging,  cutting  wood  for  sale,  and  other  manual  work  for  boys  and 
girls.)  The  time  of  their  detention  varies  according  to  the  moral  condition  of  the  children. 
From  the  district  and  poor  schools  sixty-eight  boys  and  girls  were  sent  here  in  1867. 

3.  A  similar  institution,  for  receiving  either  boys  and  girls  whose  parents  are  in  confine- 
ment, and  consequently  cannot  take  care  of  their  children,  or  those  orphans  who  cannot  be 
instantly  admitted  to  the  orphan  asylum  for  want  of  room.  The  boys  and  girls,  separated 
on  two  floors,  stay  here  generally  but  a  short  time,  and  attend  the  neighboring  poor  school. 

4.  The  Foundling  Hospital  may  be  here  mentioned.  So  far,  the  children,  up  to  the  sixth 
and  seventh  year  of  their  age,  receive  primary  instruction  by  one  teacher.  It  has  funds  of 
50,000  thalers,  with  an  income  of  3,000  thalers,  and  can  receive  fifty  infants. 

C.  Foundationa, — 1.  The  orphan  asylum  for  Catholics^  founded  in  1829,  chiefly  for  orphans 
of  Catholic  soldiers.  The  children  attend,  from  the  ninth  year  of  their  age,  the  Catholic  firee 
school,  which  has  the  same  principal  as  the  asylum. 

2.  The  "  Pe9talozzist\ft"  founded  by  the  Pedagogical  Association  of  Dresden,  and  by  the 
eSoitiA  of  Blockmann,  was  opened  on  the  centennial  anniversary  of  PestalozziV  birthday, 
Januaiy  12, 1846,  for  orphans  of  teachers  especially,  bat  also  for  others.  There  were  in 
1868  twenty-eight  inmaths,  ten  of  whom  are  supported  by  the  institution,  and  the  rest  by 
other  associations.  They  have  six  lesson-hours  a  day.  A  great  number  of  poor  children 
attend  school,  work  in   the    garden,   &c.,  and  learn  order  and  discipline. 

The  same  association  supports  a  working  school  for  girls  in  another  part  of  the  town, 
where  one  hundred  and  twenty  girls,  after  school  hours,  receive  instruction  in  sewing,  knit- 
ting, mending,  &c. 

3.  The  Worhing  School  for  poor  boys,  founded  in  1857  by  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Kramsc, 
employs  now  two  hundred  boys  in  useful  ways.  . 

4.  Four  Asylums  for  i^fanU  bom  in  wedlock,  kept  by  the  Ladies'  Association,  (Frauen- 
verein.)  The  children  are  carried  or  led  to  the  house  by  the  parents  in  the  morning  at  six, 
(in .winter  seven,)  and  are  called  for  by  them  between  five  and  eight  p.  m.  There  is  a  pay- 
ment of  six  pf.  per  day— one  az^d  a  half  cents. 

5.  Arnold's  foundation  of  1839,  who  granted  to  any  common  school  at  Dresden  the  right 
to  choose  in  his  bookseller's  shop,  or  to  order  their  books,  to  the  value  of  twelve  thalers,  as 
long  as  the  firm  exists. 

EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCUTIONS  FOR  CHARITABLE  PURPOSES. 

1.  The  Pedagogical  Association  of  Dresden,  founded  in  1833.  It  meets  once  a  month. 
The  foundation  schools,  IV,  C,  2,  are  directed  by  a  committee  of  fifteen  teachers,  to  whom 
are  added  a  like  committee  of  fifteen  ladies,  (of  the  first  families.) 

2.  The  Pestalozzi  Association  of  Baxony,  for  the  benefit  of  superannuated  teachers  and 
teachers*  widows,  has  its  seat  at  Dresden,  with  Bcrthelt,  the  principal  of  a  burger  school,  and 
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editor  of  the  ''Allgemei|ie  IiehraneltiiBg,"  m  preeideat.    It  Bumbers  tbree  thousand  six 
hundred  and  ten  members,  (all  teachers,)  in  one  hundred  and  sixty^eight  districts. 

3.  The  General  Association  of  common  school  teachers  in  Saxony,  with  the  directory  at 
Dresden. 

4.  A  (private)  Teachers*  Association  for  mutual  assistance  in  case  of  sickness,  and  for  the 
widow  of  a  member  in  case  of  decease. 

5  and  6.  Two  more  teachera'  associations:  one  of  private  teachers  at  Dresden,  with  a  com- 
mittee of  five  male  and  four  female  teachers ;  another  of  the  principals  of  private  schools. 

7.  Ladies*  Association,  (Frauenverein,)  from  1814.    See  the  asylums  for  infant^,  IV,  C,  4, 

8.  Association  for  the  protection  of  girls,  (Fnuenschutz,)  with  a  school.    See  I,  B,  4. 

9.  Association  *'  zu  Rath  und  Thai,^*  founded  in  1802,  with  a  school.    See  I,  B,  5. 

10.  The  Vincent  Association,  founded  in  1852,  (1860,)  for  the  assistance  of  poor 
Catholics,  with  an  asylum  for  poor  Catholic  boys  and  one  for  girls — twenty-two  members. 

1 1.  The  Asylum  for  adult  deaf  and  dumb  giris.    See  IV,  A,  2. 

12.  The  Marienatiftung,  founded  in  1840,  for  twelve  poor  girls  who  are  to  be  servants. 
They  are  protected  for  two  years  after  leaving  school  against  bad  influences,  and  therefore 
supported  as  assistants  in  infant  asylums,  or  in  families  where  they  are  instructed  in  women's 
work,  and  receive,  if  necessary,  an  additional  raucation.  In  the  first  five  years  of  their 
service  following  those  two  years  they  are  subject  to  the  control  of  one  of  the  lady  directors. 

13.  The  Schmalx'sHftungt  tax  association  for  school-assistance,  in  memory  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Schmalz,  founded  in  1826.  It  numbered  last  year  two  hundred  contributing  members, 
and  has  had  annually  three  hundred  free  scholars  educated  in  the  common  schools. 

Our  account,  including  the  ten  to  twelve  special  schools  omitted  there,  mentions  sixty«one 
public  and  association  schools,  and  forty-six  private  schools,  in  all  one  hundred  and  seven 
schools.  Even  with  the  thirty-three  private  schools,  we  should  have  ninety-four,  including 
the  five  evening  or  supplementary  schools,  and  the  five  regular  schools  in  the  charity  insti- 
tutions. Now  I  would  say  that  my  report  is  based  throughout  on  offidtU  documents,  and, 
since  the  number  of  private  schools  is  taken  from  the  last  report  of  the  school  Committee, 
printed  in  1867, 1  allow  that  up  to  this  time  some  of  them  may  have  ceased ;  though  from 
1664  to  1867  they  had  increased  from  thirty-two  to  forty-nine.  Be  it  understood  that  I  have 
not  counted  here  all  the  charity  institutions  without  a  regular  school. 

Sumrnary  of  Schools  at  Dresden-^one  hvndred  and  fifiy»9ix  tkomMmd  twAaMlmils. 

I.  BfUNICIPAL  SCHOOLS* 

1.  Seventeen  elementary  schools — thirteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-seven  chil- 
dren wiUi  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  teachers— cost  to  the  town  of  91 ,527  thalers.    See  I,  A. 

2.  Two  real  schools — seven  hundred  and  thirty-three  pupils  with  thlrtv-four  teachers — 
budget  of  the  year  ^,500  thalera,  chiefly  covered  by  the  fees.    See  II,  1 ,  (. 

3.  One  gymnasium — three  hundred  and  eighty-one  pupils  with  nineteen  teachers — budget 
of  ^e  year  18,712  thalers.    See  II,  1,  a. 

4.  One  orphan  asylum — seventy-one  children  with  nine  teachers,  &c. — and  three  orphan 
colonies,  at  a  cost  to  the  town  of  8,135  thalers.    IV,  B,  1. 

5.  Two  Pflegeanstalten,  one  for  boys,  one  for  girls.    IV,  B,  3. 

6.  One  reform  school  for  abandoned  children  or  young  criminals,  at  a  cost  to  the  town  of 
5,247  thalers.    iy,B,2. 

7.  The  foundling  hqspital,  with  fifty  infants  and  one  teacher ;  annual  income  from  the 
funds  3,000  thalers.    lY,  B,  4. 

II.  STATE  OR  ROTAL  SCHOOLS. 

1.  The  Polytechnic  School.    HI,  A,  1. 

2.  The  Academy  of  Arts.    Ill,  A,  2. 

3.  The  .Veterinary  School,  (with  board.)    m.  A,  3. 

4.  The  School  for  Ornamental  Drawing.    Ill,  A,  4. 

5.  The  Architectural  School,  (for  masons  and  carpenters.)    m,  A^S. 

6.  The  Stenographic  Institution.    Ill,  A,  6. 

7.  The  Military  School,  {cadeiUneont,)    III,  A, 7. 

8.  The  R.  Teachers*  Seminary  or  Normal  School,  (with  board.)    II,  3,  a. 

9.  The  Normal  School  for  training  teachen  of  gymnastics.    Ill,  A,  8. 

10.  The  Institution  for  the  Blind,  (with  charity  funds, )  the  only  one  in  Saxony.    IV,  A,  1. 

11 .  The  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  (with  charity  funds,  two  in  Saxony. )   IV,  A,  2. 
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ni.  FOUNDATION  OR  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS. 

1.  The  Vitztham  GymDasium,  (boarding^  and  day  school.)    11, 2. 

2.  Fletcher's  Teachers'  Seminary  ur  normal  school,  (boarding  school.)    II,  3,  b, 

3.  The  Progymnasium  for  Koman  Catholics.    II,  4. 

4.  The  Commercial  School,  of  two  sections.    Ill,  B,  L 

5.  The  Raths-tochterschule,  under  the  direction  now  by  the  municipality.    I,  B,  1. 

6.  The  Free  Masons'  School  for  boys,  (boa/ding  school  with  thirty  free  boarders.)  I,  B,  2. 

7.  The  Free  Masons'  School  for  girls,  (wiUi  eleven  free  boarders.)    I,  B,  3. 

8.  The  school  Zu  Bath  und  That,  four  hundred  and  fifty  children,  at  an  expense  of 
4,616  thalers.    I,B,5. 

9.  The  Evangelical  Free  School,  four  hundred  children.    I,  B,  6. 

10.  The  school  Znm  Frauenschutz,  for  girls.    I,  B,  4. 

11.  The  two  Pro-seminaries  in  the  two  normal  schools.    H,  5. 

12.  The  two  Practice  schools  in  the  two  normal  schools  with  sixty  free  scholacs  in  each. 
I,B,7. 

N,  B. — Only  one  of  the  Pro-seminaries  and  one  of  the  Practice  schools  is  endowed  ;  the 
other  two  are  supported  by  the  State  in  the  Boyal  Senunary. 

13.  The  Garrison  School,  for  sons  of  private  soldiers.    I,  B,  9. 

14.  The  school  of  the  Bohemian  cominunitv,  (Protestant  immigrants.)    I,  B,  10. 

15.  Four  elementary  schools  for  BomanlCatnolics ;  eight  hundred  and  seventy-three  chil- 
dren.   I,  B,  11. 

16.  The  Josephinenstift,  a  free  boardyig  school  for  Catholic  girls.    I,  B,  12. 

17.  The  Israelite  School,  with  a  grant  from  the  State  and  town.    I,  B,  13. 

18.  The  academy  for  tailors,  (Moden-akademie.)    III,B,5.    - 

19.  The  Sunday  School,  a  supplementaiy  school.    I,  B,  14. 

20.  The  Mechanics'  School,  (gewerbschule, )  a  supplementary  or  evening  school,    m,  B,  2. 

21.  The  Workmen's  School,  ( Arbeiter-bildungsverein, )  an  evening  school.    Ill,  B,  3. 

22.  An  Evening  school  for  masons  and  carpenters.    Ill,  B,  4. 

23.  An  elementary  (evening)  school  for  chimney  sweepers.    I,  B,  15. 

24.  The  Orphan  Asylum  for  Boman  Catholics.    IV,  C,  1. 

25.  The  Pestalozzistift  for  orphans  of  teachers,  boarding  school.    iy,C,2. 

26.  A  working  school  for  poor  boys.    IV,  C,  3. 

27.  A  vmrking  school  for  poor  eirls.    IV,  C,  2. 

28.  Five  asylums  for  infants,  (^inder-bewahranstalten.)    IV,  C,  4  and  I,  B,5w 

rV.  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS.     I.C. 

A.  Institutions  acknowledged  as  gymnasia  and  real  schools  by  the  Saxon  and  North 

German  government : 

1.  Krause's  gymnasium  and  real  school.    II,  6,  a. 

2.  Kaoffer's  real  school.    II,  6,  b» 

B.  Private  schools  of  a  similar  character,  all  for  boys : 

3.  Albani's  school.    II,  6,  c. 

4.  Holbe's  school.    II,6,(£. 

5.  Boehme's  school.    I,  C,  2. 

6.  Bottcher's  school,  (for  day  scholars.)    I,  C,  1. 

7.  Hillwiff 's  school.    II,  6,  e. 

8.  Zsobocne's  real  school.    II,  6,  /. 

N.  B. — All  these  schools  take  boarders  and  day  scholars,  and  have  a  higher  aim  than  ths 
common  elementary  schools.  The  same  may  be  said  of  most  private  schools  for  girb.  In 
1867  there  were  forty-six  private  schools  with  seven  thousand  children.    See  I,  C. 

Appendix. — Educational  associations,  (for  charitable  purposes,)  thirteen;  17^0, 5.  For 
sciences  and  arts,  forty-four ;  III,  C,  5. 

I.  Elementary  public  schools,  thirty-two. 

I  b.  Supplementary  (evening)  schools,  five.    I,  B,  14, 15 ;  m,  B,  2-4. 

II.  Higher  schools,  (gymnasia,  real  schools,  normal  schools,)  six  public,  two  private. 

II  b.  Pro-gymnasium  one,  pro-seminaries  two ;  six  private. 

III.  Special  schools,  ten. 

IV.  Charity  institutions,  nine  hundred  and  fifteen  of  them,  with  a  regular  elementaiy 
school  course ;  asylums  for  infants,  five. 

y.  Private  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  thirty-eight. 
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STUTTaARDT. 

STDTrGABOT,  the  capital  of  Wurtemberg,  with  a  population  of  70,000  in  1865,  besides 
an  adequate  supply  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  has  the  following  special 
schools : 

1.  A  Polytechnic  School,  or  technological  university,  with  50  professors,  for  the  most 
thorough,  scientific,  and  practical  training  for  the  profession  of  civil  engineer,  mechanical 
engineer,  and  architect,  as  well  as  for  a  mercantile  and  manufacturing  career.  The  build- 
ing is  a  noble  specimen  of  architecture — spacious,  attractive,  and  admirably  adapted  to 
its  purpose. 

2.  A  School  of  Construction,  for  persons  connected  with  the  building  trades,  presided 
over  by  a  competent  architect,  and  assisted  by  28  teachers,  who  are  all  men  of  science  and 
practical  skill.  The  instruction  is  given  in  the  winter,  for  four  hours  a  day,  so  distributed 
in  the  morning,  noon,  and  evening  as  to  meet  the  conveniences  of  the  different  trader- 
stone-cutters,  brick-layers,  carpenters,  plasterers,  glaziers,  decorators,  modelers,  engravers, 
workers  in  gold  and  silver  fabrics,  Ac. 

3.  A  Sunday  Trade  School  for  Apprentices,  with  special  courses  in  drawing,  in  its  ap- 
plication to  their  various  occupations.  * 

4.  The  Royal  Central  Museum  of  Art,  in  which  there  is  a  day  school  for  drawing — in 
all  its  forms.  This  museum  is  well  supplied  with  tnodels,  designs,  and  copies  for  students 
in  any  department  of  art. 

CARLSBUHE. 

Caslsruhb,  the  capital  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  with  a  population  of  25,000  (about 
that  of  Georgetown),  besides  a  full  supply  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the 
highest  excellence,  has — 

1.  A  Polytechnic  School,  which,  in  respect  to  building,  and  their  equipment  (which 
cost  over  $250,000),  and  its  corps  of  professors  (45  in  the  different  classes),  challenges 
comparison  with  any  other  in  Europe.  Its  589  pupils  (in  1866)  were  distributed  in  the 
following  divisions :  of  engineering,  occupying  two  years ;  of  architecture,  occupying  four 
years ;  of  builders,  joiners,  and  masons,  two  years ;  of  wood-craft,  two  years  ;  of  chemical 
technology,  two  years ;  of  constructors  of  machines,  two  years ;  of  commerce,  one  year  ; 
of  postal,  telegraphic,  and  other  public  service,  one  year. 

2.  A  Trade  School  for  Apprentices,  who  attend  for  two  hours  in  the  morning — 6  to  10 
in  the  winter  and  5  to  9  in  the  summer.  The  attendance  (304  in  1864)  is  obligatory,  and 
any  master  who  prevents  or  does  not  see  that  his  apprentice  attends  is  liable  to  a  fine  ^t 
each  offence.  The  instruction  is  confined  to  arithmetic,  drawing,  geometry,  modeling,  and 
wood-carving.  . 

3.  A  School  of  Gymnastics,  for  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  and  for  the  training  of 
teachers  for  the  same.  i 

4.  A  School  for  Toung  Ladies,  in  which  commercial  sabjects,  drawing,  music,  and 
needle- work,  in  reference  to  their  fiiture  occupation,  are  taught 

5.  Carlsruhe  has  a  horticultural  and  veterinary  school,  a  public  library  of  90,000  vol- 
umes, a  botanical  garden,  a  public  gallery  of  art,  several  Idndargariens,  and  a  rescue  in- 
Biitution  for  neglected  children. 

BRUNSWICK. 

Brunswick,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  the  same  name,  with  a  population  of  45,450,  In 
addition  to  an  adequate  supply  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  has — 

1.  A  Scientific  and  Technological  College,  the  OoUegium  Cardlmum,  which,  besides  reg- 
ular courses  in  modern  languages,  and  their  literatures,  history ,  and  political  economy,  has 
seven  special  divisions,  viz :  1,  machine  construction;  2,  architecture;  mining  and  metal- 
orogy;  4,  technical  chemistry;  5,  pharmacy;  6,  floral  economy;  7,  rural  economy;  8,  civil 
engineering;  9,  surveying,  &c.i  with  25  professors  and  180  technical  pupils. 
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"*   MUNICH. 

MuNiGB,  the  capital  of  Bavaria,  had  in  1864  a  popalation  of  167,054.  From  a  mean 
outward  appearance,  insignificant  public  buildings,  a  low  repufcation  for  science,  art,  and 
education,  this  city,  under  liberal  and  systematic  expenditures  by  the  central  goyemment, 
has  become  within  fifty  years  (since  the  first  appropriation  for  art  was  made  by  the  United 
States  Government)  eminent  among  the  capitals  of  Europe  for  its  public  builduigs,  Hs 
historic  monuments  and  nlemorials»  its  art  treasures,  its  libraries,  laboratories,  and  fiacUi- 
ties  for  high  literary,  scientific,  and  art  culture.  In  a  mere  economical  view,  in  their  re- 
lation to  the  industrial  development  of  the  capital,  the  large  expenditures  required  to 
build  and  equip  the  PinakothekSf  with  their  1,800  pictures,  300,000  engravings,  and  9,000 
drawings;  the  OI(/ptothek,  with  its  twelve  galleries  of  ancient  sculpture,  and  its  buge  col- 
lection of  the  works  of  Canova,  Thorwalsden,  Schadow,  and  other  modem  sculptors;  the 
Boyai  Library,  and  its  800,000  volumes  (four  times  the  number  in  the  Library  of  Congress); 
the  rTniver^i/y,  with  its  five  faculties,  110  professors,  and  the  Conservatoriumof  Science, with 
their  laboratories,  in  which  Liebig  continues  his  original  research,  museums  of  natural  his- 
tory, botanic  garden,  and  arboretum;  the  royal  foundries  (to  which  our  own  Government  is 
obliged  to  resort  for  casts  of  its  bronze  doors  and  memorial  figures,  even  when  designed 
by  its  own  artists),  and  the  public  parks— all  these  expenditures,  not  extravagant  in>Any 
one  year,  but  liberal  and  systematic  from  year  to  year,  after  fifty  years,  have  made  ifu- 
nich  the  home  of  artists,  and  professors  foremost  in  every  department  of  science,  and 
have  been  felt  in  their  benificence  throughout  all  the  mechanic  industries  and  by  every 
class  of  the  entire  kingdom.  We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  its  educational  system,  but 
can  only  enumerate  several  of  its  special  schools  of  higher  learning  : 

1.  The  LudtDig-Maa^mUian  University t  with  its  five  faculties,  theology,  law,  medicine, 
and  its  staff  of  101  professors  and  teachers,  and  1,288  students. 

2.  The  Moyal  Polytechnic  Schoolf  with  four  special  schools,  or  sections,  under  its  genera! 
mathematical  class,  viz :  for  architecture,  a  course  of  two  years;  mechanical  engineering, 
two  years;  technical  chemistry,  two  years;  trade  and  commerce,  two  years;  with  an  ag- 
gregate of  forty-seven  professors,  and  an  average  attendance  of  350  pupils. 

3.  The  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  which  originated  in  a  school  of  drawing  in  1770,  and 
has  now  four  special  schools,  of  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  engraving,  under 
the  general  supervision  of  a  director  (for  several  years  the  celebrated  Kaulbacb),  five  pro- 
fessors, each  eminent  as  an  artist  in  his  specialty,  and  ten  additional  teachers  in  anatomy, 
perspective,  geomtry,  &c.,  the  details  of  each  subject  to  a  staff  of  fifteen  teachers  for  an 
average  attendance  of  320  pupils-  The  government  appropriates  $20,000  aanaallj  to* 
wards  the  salaries  and  special  aid  to  poor  but  promising  art  students. 

4.  An  Academy  of  Music,  with  fifteen  teachers  and  ninety-four  pupils. 
6.  A  School  of  Mines. 

6.  A  School  of  Wood-craft. 

7.  A  School  of  Commerce. 

8.  A  School  of  Veterinary  Surgery. 

HANOVSB* 

Hanover,  the  capital  of  the  former  kingdom  of  Hanover,  since  1866  merged  in  Frasma. 
had  in  1864  a  population  of  79,619.  Besides  very  excellent  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  it  has — 

1.  A  Polytechnic  School  (with  26  professors  and  teachers  and  440  pupils),  which,  with- 
out being  arranged  into  different  departments,  provides  special  instruction  for :  1,  manufac- 
turing chemists;  2,  agriculturists;  3,  surveyors;  4,  mechanicians;  5,  architects;  6,  civil 

engineers. 

2.  A  Trade  School  for  Apprentices,  in  which  instruction  is  given  in  drawing  annually 
to  over  600  workmen. 

3.  A  School  of  Commerce,  for  special  instruclion  in  penmanship,  book-keeping,  and 
commercial  transactions. 
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STATICTICS  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

The  following  tables  are  selected  from  a  nmch  larger  number,  comx^iled 
to  accompany  the  Special  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  on 
Public  Schools  in  different  countries,  and  inserted  here  to  illnstrato  the 
importance  attached  to  institutions  of  this  grade  in  European  systems 
of  public  instruction. 

Secondary  Education  in  ike  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  1870. 


Name  and  ebaracter  of  tcbooL 


Location. 


KrevMclinle ,  gymnaalnia 

Yiztbam's  gymDa«ium 

Albanl'a  real-scbool  and  gymna- 
■Inin^ 

Dr.  HSlbe's  real  •school  and  gym 
nasinm* 

Dr.    Kranee'B    real-ichool    and 
gymoasium* 

First  real-icbool 

St.  Ann's  real-tchool 

Dr.  Hillwig*8  real-scbool* 

Dr.  BOhme's  real  school* 

Thomas  gymnasium 

Nicolai  gymnasium 

Bartb's  realoflohool  and  gymna- 
sium*  

Hausehild's  real'School  and  gym- 
nasium*   

Gymnasium 

Real'Scbool 

Gymnasium 

Do 

Do -. 

Do 

Do 

lUal-sebool 


Gjonnasiam 

Real-school 

Gymnasium 

Real-school 

Alberiinum;  real-school*. 

Real-school 

Do. 


19  gymnasia 

11  real-schools 

5  real-schools  and  gymnasia  com- 
bined  


Total,  (28  schools  of  any  kind) . 


Dresden.. 
....do..-. 


I 

o 

P4 


.do 
.do 


...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
Leipeic .. 


.do 


...do 

Chemnitz.... 

...do 

Meissen 

Bautzen 

Freiberg 

Griroma  .. .. 

Plauen 

...do 

I^ittau 

...do 

Zwickau  .... 

...do 

Burgstldt . . . 
Reichenbach. 
Annabcrg  ■ , . 


145,728 


85,394 


54,627 


10,363 
IS.4B5 
18,877 
5,933 
18,590 


14,290 


23,433 


3,700 
10.996 
10,537 


1539 
1636 

1858 

1868 

1841 
1539-1851t 
1579-1850f 


123L 
1511 

1863 

1849 
1868 
1857 
1543 
15.56 
1537 
1550 
1517 
1854 
1586 
1855 
1220 
18G8 


1849 
1843 


9 
9 

IS 


11 
9 
9 


ja 

s 


9 
8 

12 

13 
4 

14 
6 
8 
7 
6 
6 
6 
8 
8 
9 
7 


6 
14 


89 
73 

48 


210 


26 
21 

23 

21 

36 

17 

18 

9 


17 
16 

17 

22 

11 
25 
16 

17 
15 

15 

I- 

18 
12 


11 

18 


202 
136 

119 


I 

GO 


369 
215 

72 

230 

200 

374 

399 

42 


357 
298 

133 

250 
61 
425 
147 
203 
197 
155 
132 
190 
155 
235 
258 
165 


158 
324 


2,647 
2,312 

885 


457 


6,844 


a 


31 

11 


12 
13 
20 


18 
19 


14 

1? 

12 

5 

22 
10 
6 
6 
9 
12 
6 


16 

165 

84 

12 
261 


Note. — ^Besides  the  schools  enumerated  above,  there  are  a  large  number  of  burgher  schoolt 
In  many  respects  equal  to  real-schools,  bat  conducted  under  the  primary  school  system. 

*  Conducted  at  the  pecuniary  responsibility  of  the  director,  but  according  to  the  pro* 
gramme  of  the  public  institutions  of  the  sune  grade. 

t  The  first  number  gives  the  year  of  foundation  of  the  institatlon  as  a  gymnailnm,  and  tho 
second  the  year  whan  it  jnm  changed  to  a  real-sohooL 
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Table  X. — Secondary  Education  in  the  Kingdom  of  Bavaria,  1868-^0. 


Location. 


Abentborg 
Annweiler. 
Amberg  . . . 


Anipach 

Aschaffenborg. 
Amorbaoh  .... 
AngHburg 


Bargbausen 

Bergzabera 

Bamberg , 

Bayrenth 

DUrkbelm 

Dinkel8bUhl 

Dillingen 

Edenkoben 

Eichstftdt 

Erlangen 

FreiidDg 

Frankenthal 

Fnicbtwangen 

Parth 

Qermenihelm 

OrUnstadt , 

Ganzbarg , 

Hof , 

Herabrnck , 

Hammelbarg 

Hasflftirt , 

Ingoletadt 

Kehlheim 

Kaiserelaatem 

Kircbbeimbolanden . . 

Kusel 

Kalmbach .' — 

Kitsingen 

Kexnjpten :. 

Kaufbenren 

Landshut 

Landan 

Lohr , 

Ltndaa 

Itianich , 


Hllhldorf 

Metten 

MUonerstadt .  ^ 

Miltenberg 

Memmlngen ^ 

NeoBtadt  on  the  Haardi 

Naremberg  ..^. 

Neuatadt 

Neubnrg 

NSrdlingen 

Oberdorf 

Oettingen ^*... 

PartenkiTGhen .  ^ .« .^ 


a 
p 


I 

PL 


1,300 

2,768 

13,039 

12,973 

10, 676 

2,361 

49,.332 


3.500 
9.534 

25.240 

19,206 
5,551 
5,157 
5,391 
5.140 
7,549 

11,202 
7,624 
6,496 
2,350 

31,054 
9,524 
3,H00 
3,511 

13. 146 
3,000 
2,778 
1,950 

19,418 
2,774 

13,593 
2.956 
3.601 
4,128 
5,898 

10,892 
4,741 

12,873 

12,305 

4,103 

5,248 

167,054 


1.650 
1,200 
1,650 
3,400 
6,973 
8,090 

70,492 
1,500 
8,369 
6,628 
1,874 
«,807 
1.237 


Name  and  character  of  school. 


Latin  School , 

do 

Gymnasinm  and  Latin  School 
combined. 

do 

do 

Latin  School 

Catholic  Gymnasinm 

ProteKtant  Gymnasinm 

Real  Gymnuaium 

Latin  School 

do 

Gymnadnm  and  Latin  School. 

do 

Latin  School 

do 

Gymnasinm  and  Latin  School. 

Latin  School 

Gymnasinm  and  Latin  School . 

do 

do 

Latin  School > 

do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Gymnasinm  and  Ltatin  School 

Latin  School 

do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Gymnasinm  and  LaUn  School . 

Latin  School 

Gymnasinm  and  Latin  School. 

Latin  School  ...w 

do 

do 

Wilhelm's  Gymnasium , 

Lndwig's  Gymnasinm 

Maximilian's  Gymnasinm  . . . . . 

Real  Gymnasium 

Latin  School , 

do 

Gymnasium  and  Laiin  School. 

do 

Latin  School 

do 

do , 

Gymnasinm  and  Latin  School. 

Real  Gjmoasium 

Latin  School 

'Gymnasium  and  Latin  School. 

liatin  School 

.-do 

do 

do 


c8 

•O 

a 
a 

<S   • 

*■  p 

^£ 
o«- 


1819 
1836 


1529 
1814 
18J7 
1828 
1827 
1864 
1809 
1836 


1664 
1821 
1830 
1549 
1837 
1839 
1745 
1827 
1817 


1863 
1827 
1819 


1546 
1830 
1842 
1853 
1863 
1851 
1817 
1836 


1824 
1843 
1804 
1820 
1629 
1817 
1838 


1559 
1824 
1849 
1864 
1239 
1848 
1837 
1660 
1817 
1408 
1578 
1526 
1864 
1S67 
1664 
1543 
1817 
1563 

las 


1 
4 

8 

6 
6 
4 

12 

8 


4 
4 

10 
9 
4 
4 
8 
4 
8. 
6 
8 
4 
3 
8 
4 
4 
4 
8 
4 
4 
4 
4 


4 
4 
4 


4 

8 
4 
6 
4 
4 
8 
9 
8 
8 
4 
4 


11 
8 
4 
4 
4 

10 


8 
5 
2 
8 


•s 


7 

8 
18 

20 

19 

6 

36 

15 

11 

8 

6 

38 

21 

9 

5 

18 

8 

18 

17 

16 

11 

5 

14 

9 

9 

6 

18 

7 


11 


9 

10 

8 


4 
18 


18 


10 
3 
27 
22 
97 
12 
6 


38 

16 

6 

9 

9 

22 


98 
9 
1 
4 


o 
.a 

90 


01 
273 


223 

7S 

408 

143 

44 

53 

33 

477 

279 

95 

» 

133 

57 

905 

140 

850 

92 

18 

297 

71 

93 


139 
9ft 


74 


99 
79 
55 


16 
150 


5S 

20 

988 


349 

94 

ISO 


375 

177 

97 

39 

58 

443 


192 

75 

6 

40 
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ZiOeatioii. 


Pam&u 

PirmasexM  .. 
Pappenheim. 
Batuboa.... 


Rothenbnrg 

Scbeyern 

Straubing . . 
Bpeier 


Scbwabach . . 
Schweinfort . 
Sontbofen  . . . 
XJffenhetm... 

Wfiden 

Wunttiedel. .. 
Wcissenbarg 
WindKbacb  .. 
Windabeim... 
Wttrzbojrg... 


Wallertiteii)  . 
Wcisfienbom 
Zweibriickea 


29  gymnatiia  . . . 
6real-8cbool8*  . 
52  Latin  scboolg 


I 


13,433 
7,971 
1.883 

S9.893 


5,074 

900 

n,034 

13,699 

6,817 
9,:)28 
2,511 
1,860 
2.510 
3,520 
5.305 
1,320 
3,200 
41,082 

1,700 
1,680 
9.155 


Name  and  character  of  school. 


Gjrmnasiam  and  Latin  School 

Latiu  School , 

do 

Gymnasiam  and  Latin  School 

Real  Gymnasium 

Lntin  School 

do , 

Gymnasiam  and  Latin  School 

do 

do 

Real  Oymnaaiam 

Latin  School 

Gymnasium  and  Latin  School. 

Latin  School , 

do 


a 
Si 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Gymnasiam  and  Latin  School 

Real  Gymaasinm 

Latin  School 

do 

Gymnasiiun  and  Latin  School. 


1611 
1836 
1611 
1811 
1864 
1835 
1829 
1840 
1803 
1817 
1864 
1821 
1834 
1781 
1500 
1836 
li3!> 
1536 
1836 
1815 
1561 
1864 
]729 
1821 
1558 


Totalv  (in  87  {secondary  schooli  of  every  kind) 


8 
4 
2 
11 
4 
S 
4 
8 
8 
8 
4 
4 
8 
2 
4 
1 
4 
4 


5 

10 
4 
4 


8 


250 
'i69 


419 


19 
9 


25 

10 

5 

9 
11 
19 
18 

9 


17 
1 


6 
6 


5 

28 

9 

3 


16 


613 
51 

248 


912 


S 

I 

CO 


3S3 
81 


453 


81 

36 

153 

194 

334 

54 


136 
8 


48 
45 


29 

383 

54 

16 


231 


7.758 

246 

2,083 


9,887 


*  The  grand  total  does  not  Include  the  ten  lyoea,  and  wbich  toroetimefi  dasned  with  the  ani- 
versitles.  Tbo  Latin  itchooU  are  incomplete  gymnasia,  having  bat  foar  Instead  of  the  usual 
Biimber  of  eight  classes. 
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CIRCULAR  RESPECTING  ACADEIHES  OF  DESIGN, 

GALLERIES  OF  ART,  AND  ART  CULTURE 


y.  S.  Department  of  Education, 

Wasuinqtox,  D.  C,  January,  1868. 

The  undersigned  desires  to  obtain  for  this  Department  printed  docu- 
ments respecting  Academies  of  Design,  and  Schoob  and  Galleries  of 
Art,  and  such  other  information  as  you  may  please  to  communicate 
•respecting  efforts  which  have  been  made  in  your  city,  or  State,  to  pro- 
mote the  study  of  Art  and  its  applications  tb  Painting,  Sculpture, 
Engravings  Architecture,  Landscape  Gardenmg,  Music,  &c.,  in  any  of 
the  forms  and  particulars  specified  below. 

HENRY  BARNARD, 

^  CammissioTier^ 

1 .  Academies  of  Design— when  and  bow  established ;  how  supported ;  present 
condition  as  to  funds  and  members. 

2.  Schools  of  Art — when  and  by  whom  founded;  how  supported;  tuition 
free  or  otherwise ;  number  of  pupils,  malo  and  female ;  trustees,  how  many  and 
how  paid. 

3.  Schools  of  Art  for  Women — ^when  and  by  whom  established ;  how  sup- 
ported; number  of  pupils. 

4.  Public  Museums  or  Galleries  for  Exhibition  of  Works  of  Art — ^when  estab- 
lished ;  how  supported ;  character  and  value  of  the  works  exhibited ;  number  of 
visitors,  (estimated,  or  known  by  sale  of  tickets.) 

5.  Private  Collections  of  Works  of  Art — their  character  and  value;  whether  the 
productions  are  of  foreign  or  native  artists. 

6.  The  study  and  practice  of  Drawing  in  Colleges  and  Schools  of  any  grade 
with  you,  (not  included  above) — ^when  first  introduced — ^how  taught — ^number  of 
pupils,  male  or  female. 

7.  Academies  or  Schools  of  Music — when  established — ^how  supported — ^present 
condition  as  to  proceedings,  funds,  and  members. 

8.  Music  in  Colleges,  Academies,  and  Public  Schools — ^when  introduced  as  a 
regular  exercise — how  taught,  special  teacher,  &c. 

9.  Public  Parks — extent  and  original  cost  of  grounds — ^plan  and  cost  of 
improvements,  and  by  whom  designed — annmil  cost  of  improvements  and  super- 
intendence— ^historical  monuments  and  statues,  &c. 

10.  Private  grounds — extent,  and  by  whom  pliumed^n  what  conditions  open 
to  visitors. 

11.  Rural  cemeteries— extent  and  cost  of  grounds — ^when  and  by  whom 
planned — annual  cost  of  improvements,  and  superintendence — ^number  of  pro- 
prietor. 

12«  Number  and  character  of  Books  on  Art  accessible  through  public  libraries. 

13.  Native  artists — ^living  or  dead,  whose  reputation  and  productions  are  asso- 
ciated with  your  city — any  details  as  to  special  training  and  encouragement  re- 
ceived by  them  there. 

14.  Any  special  action  by  the  State  or  City,  or  by  any  institution  or  individual, 
for  the  advancement  of  Art  in  design,  construction,  or  decoration  of  buildings 
and  grounds,  in  portraits,  statues,  paintings,  or  monuments. 

15.  Schools  or  Classes  (day  or  evening)  for  artizans,  in  any  branch  of  decora- 
tive Art,  modeling,  &c, 

16.  Art  and  .Esthetic  Culture  generally — any  suggestions  as  to  its  conditios 
and  improvement  in  this  country. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


We  purpose  in  this  reiK)rt  to  confine  ourself  chiefly  to  what  has  been  done  by  Congress  for  [ 
the  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts  in  this  District.  The  various  purposes  to  which  works 
of  art  may  be  applied  in  educating  and  improving  the  condition  of  a  people,  of  stimulatinfs^  • 
industry,  and  increasing  the  material  wealth  of  a  nation  by  giving  it  skilled  labor,  is  a  sub- 
ject of  so  much  importance  in  our  political  economy  as  to  demand  the  most  serious  attention 
of  our  legislators.  Paintings,  illustrating  the  important  events  in  the  early  history  of  a  great 
nation ;  its  rise  and  progress ;  its  achievements  in  science  and  civilization,  belong  to  the 
valuable  legacies  It  leaves  to  posterity  for  its  good.  It  matters  little  whether  the  events  illus- 
trated by  the  artist  be  heroic  or  civic  in  their  character. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  statues  of  the  great  men  who,  by  their  wisdom,  courage,  and 
foresight,  gave  us  the  form  of  government  under  which  we  have  enjoyed  freedom  and  pros- 
perity equalled  only  by  our  greatness  as  a  nation.  The  people  always  find  in  these  subjects 
matter  to  interest  and  instruct  them ;  and  in  selecting  works  of  art  to  decorate  the  Capitol 
and  other  public  buildings,  our  efforts  should  not  only  be  directed  to  their  entertainment  and 
improvement,  but  to  giving  them  what  they  can  readily  understand  and  appreciate. 

It  is  also  essential  that  works  of  art,  intended  to  perform  so  Important  a  part  in  decorating 
a  building  that  has  cost  the  people  so  much  money,  and  of  which  they  are  so  justly  proud, 
should  be  executed  by  artists  whose  already  established  reputations  would  be  a  sufficient 
guarantee  for  the  proper  performance  of  their  works.  Nothing  discourages  real  merit  more 
than  to  see  pretension  patronized ;  and  when  the  government  is  the  patron  the  influence  is 
more  widely  and  disastrously  felt. 

By  employing  artists  with  established  reputations  the  people  give  more  time  and  study  to 
their  works,  and  feel  at  the  same  time  that  they  have  got  something  of  real  value — some- 
thing  that  faithfully  expresses  the  events  they  set  out  to  illustrate.  In  addition  to  this, 
works  of  art  intended  to  decorate  the  Capitol  building  of  a  great  and  rapidly  progressing 
nation,  should  faithfully  represent  the  progress  art  has  from  time  to  time  made  in  it. 

It  is  in  buildings  like  these  that  the  people  look  for  and  expect  to  find  examples  of  the  best 
artistic  talent  the  country  has  produced.  And  unless  we  employ  the  recognized  talent  of  the 
country  we  shall  mislead  the  people  as  to  what  It  can  perform. 

The  question  of  employing  native  artists  to  decorate  the  Capitol  was  one  which  early 
engaged  the  attention  of  Congress.  Some  of  our  public  men  at  that  time  appreciated  the 
value  to  the  people  of  decorating  the  Capitol  with  paintings  illustrating  the  more  important 
events  of  the  Revolution,  as  well  as  portraits  of  the  men  who  figured  prominently  in  it.  But 
they  doubted  the  skill  of  American  artists  to  produce  anything  of  the  kind  successfully,  and 
were  not  for  spending  the  people^s  money  on  what  might  turn  out  to  be  only  a  costly  experi- 
ment. Others  doubted  the  power  of  Congress  to  use  the  people's  money  for  any  such  pur- 
pose. In  short,  these  latter  regarded  it  as  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Congress  lo  encourage 
idleness  and  make  a  reckless  expenditure  of  the  people's  money. 

The  debates  in  Congress  at  that  time  on  art  and  employing  American  artists  to  decorate 
the  Capitol  are  as  novel  as  they  are  instructive.  They  afford  the  student  of  to-day  a  ready 
and  happy  means  of  contrasting  the  great  progress  we  have  made  in  literature,  art,  and 
science,  as  w  ell  as  whatever  appertains  to  the  vital  and  material  wealth  of  a  nation,  with  what 
was  predicted  for  it  by  some  of  our  public  menj  who  saw  the  future  only  through  their  own 
cramped  ideas. 

We  had  even  at  that  cime  two  American  artists— one  in  portraiture;  the  other  in  land- 
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Bcape — ^wbose  works  had  attracted  considerable  attention  both  in  this  coontry  and  England. 
Indeed,  it  mnst  be  confessed  that  they  received  a  more  generous  and  discriminating:  criticism 
from  Englishmen  than  they  did  .at  the  hands  of  Americans ;  for  while  the  one  seemed  capa- 
ble  only  of  pointing  at  and  condemning  their  defects,  the  other  fonnd  something  to  praise  in 
their  merits.  Still,  American  art  was  in  its  infancy,  and  being  in  its  infancy  had  few  linends 
among  men  in  public  or  private  life.  And  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  few  men  of  wealth  and 
taste  who  patronized  it  did  so  more  from  respect  to  the  artist  personally,  perhaps  prompted 
by  a  worthy  feeling  to  rel*eve  his  necessities,  than  for  any  intrinsic  valne  they  believed  his 
works  contained. 

AH  this  is  changed  now.  In  no  other  country  has  the  progress  of  art  been  so  rapid  and 
complete  as  in  the  United  States.  The  American  artist,  if  he  be  prudent  and  industrious,  no 
loDger  struggles  against  that  poverty  many  believed  inseparable  from  his  professioii*  on  the 
one  side,  and  that  popular  prejudice  which  saw  nothing  skillful  that  came  of  Ameiican 
industiy,  on  the  other. 

It  cannot  really  be  said  that  American  art  has  received  an  encouraging  hand  from  the 
government;  and  yet  it  has  stniggled.on  and  established  itself  on  a  solid  basis  solely  on  its 
merits.  The  gretft  and  rapidly  increasing  wealth  of  our  people ;  their  improved  edocatton : 
their  more  cultivated  taste  for  works  of  art  of  a  substantial  kind — these  have  contributed  to 
furnish  the  American  artist  of  reputation  with  remunerative  employment. 

In  nearly  all  of  our  large  cities  American  artists  have  established  academies  of  design ; 
formed  large  and  important  societies  for  benevolent  and  other  purposes ;  built  costly  and 
imposing  edifices ;  have  drawn  around  them  the  wealth  and  talent  of  their  localities  ;  and, 
indeed,  extended  their  influence  for  good  over  society. generally.  The  more  caltiTated  oar 
taste  for  art  becomes,  and  the  better  we  can  g^t  the  people  to  understand  the  valuable  uses 
to  which  art  and  science  may  be  applied  in  securing  wealth  and  prosperity,  the  better  it  will 
be  for  the  material  wealth  of  the  nation. 

Our  best  landscape  painters  now  rank  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  best  of  Europe ; 
and  the  works  of  such  men  as  Bierstadt,  Church,  Innis,  and  others,  have  found  patrons 
among  the  nobility  of  England,  and  a  much  more  appreciative  and  generous  criticism  at 
the  hands  of  her  critics  than  from  those  of  their  own  country.  Others,  less  publicly  known 
but  equally  meritorious  in  their  lines,  have  met  a  readier  sale  and  received  better  prices  for 
their  works  abroad ;  and,  indeed,  have  found  it  to  their  advantage  to  reside  there  perma- 
nently. 

The  statements  here  made,  we  would  suggest,  should  have  some  weight  in  shaping  the 
action  of  Congress  when  it  comes  to  consider  what  encouragement  shall  be  ^ven  to  Ameri- 
can art  in  further  decorating  the  Capitol. 

THE  TRUMBULL  PICTURES. 

John  Trumbull,  commonly  called  Colonel  John  Trumbull,  of  Connecticut — a  State  claim- 
ing at  that  time  to  have  given  to  the  country  the  first  historical  painter  it  had  produced— 
had  been  nearly  two  years  endeavoring  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  Congress  in  behalf  of 
American  art  and  securing  from  it  an  order  to  paint  four  pictures  representing  important 
events  in  the  Revolution.  He  succeeded  at  last,  with  the  aid  of  influential  friends,  in  con- 
vincing Congress  that,  however  grand  and  imposing  a  public  building  might  be,  internal 
decoration  was  necessary  to  make  it  attractive  to  the  people  and  complete  as  a  whole. 

Studies  of  several  of  these  subjects  made  by  **  Colonel  Trumbull "  were  put  up  in  the  hall 
of  the  then  House  of  Representatives  and  attracted  considerable  attention,  as  they  would 
probably  do  if  placed  there  to-day,  and  influential  admirers  were  soon  found  ready  enough 
to  aid  in  securing  government  patronage  for  the  genius  who  could  produce  such  works. 

Trumbull  felt  encouraged  at  the  great  attention  paid  to  his  studies.  He  had  suffered 
under  those  financial  ills  regarded  at  that  time  inseparable  from  genius,  and  now  felt  that 
the  day  of  his  prosperity  was  dawning.  A  man  of  keen  observation,  of  fine  taste,  and  fr^n- 
tlemanly  impulses ;  a  high  sense  of  honor ;  impulsive  and  perhaps  erratic  at  times— he 
regarded  his  profession  of  an  artist  as  entitled  to  command  the  highest  respect  everywhere. 

He  had  served  as  an  aid,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  on  Washington's  staff;  he  had  acted 
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at  an  adjatant  (funeral  in  tbe  anny  of  the  Revolntion ;  he  had  been  the  fHend  and  associate  of 
Adams  and  Jefferson  when  they  represented  ns  respectiTel  j  at  the  courts  of  St.  James  and 
Paris ;  he  had  enjoyed  the  respect  and  been  the  correspondent  of  the  prime  minister  of  Eng- 
land, (GrenTille;)  and,  indeed,  rendered  the  country  valuable  service  in  various  ways— as 
well  during  the  war  of  1812  as  the  Bevolution :  bat  his  love  of  art  rose  above  any  honor  or 
emolument  those  social  relations  and  services  rendered  to  the  government  could  bring  him. 

TrumbuU,  then,  when  he  saw  a  resolution  introduced  in  the  Senate,  Jannary,  1817,  author- 
izing the  President  of  the  United  States  (Madison)  to  employ  him  '*  to  compose  and  execute 
four  paintings  of  the  principal  events  of  the  Bevolution,  to  be  placed  in  the  Capitol,*'  and 
for  which  he  was  to  receive  |8,000  each,  felt  that  the  day  on  which  it  was  done  was  the 
happiest  of  his  life. 

The  resolution  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading  without  opposition ;  but  on  bdng  placed  on 
its  passage  objection  was  made,  which  resulted  in  a  debate  that  would  be  regarded  as  veiy 
remarkable  at  this  day.  Messrs.  Forsyth,  Boss,  Bobertson,  Taylor  of  New  York,  and  Hardin 
opposed  the  resolution,  chiefly  on  economical  principles,,  several  of  them  urging  that  it  was  , 
neither  just  nor  proper  for  the  government  to  become  the  patron  of  the  fine  arts ;  that  no 
such  expense  ought  to  be  authorized  until  the  faith  of  the  government  was  redeemed  by  the 
fulfilment  of  all  its  pecuniary  obligations ;  nor,  indeed,  until  every  debt  was  paid  arising 
out  of  the  war  of  the  Bevolution. 

The  most  prominent  amongst  those  advocating  the  rssolutionwere  Calhoun,  Wright,  Hop- 
kinson,  Harrison,  John  Bandolph  of  Boanoke,  Nelson,  and  Grosvenor.  These  gentlemen 
pud  high  compliments  to  the  genius  of  the  artist;  praised  the  excellence  of  his  studies,  and 
urged  his  claim  to  the  recognition  of  Congress  in  eloquent  language,  and  scouted  tbe  mis- 
taken notions  of  economy  that  would  refuse  encouragement  to  art  and  derive  the  people 
of  a  source  of  instruction  so  healthful  and  refining. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  and  worthy  of  notice  that  art  should  at  that  time  have  found  its 
ablest  advocates  and  warmest  friends  among  southern  members,  aad  that  none  should  have 
been  more  eloquent  in  defence  of  its  claims  and  in  pointing  out  the  good  influences  it  would 
exert  on  society  generally  than  John  Bandolph  of  Boanoke. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  at  a  later  day  art  made  its  home  in  the  North,  and  under 
tbe  influence  of  its  free  Institutions  found  its  most  substantial  patrons  and  widest  drde  of 
friends  there* 

The  resolution  finally  passed  both  houses.  Instead  of  eight,  Mr.  Trumbull  got  an  order 
for  four  paintings.  The  subjects  to  be  painted  and  the  price— $9,000  each—being  settied 
between  Mr.  Madison  (then  President)  and  the  artist,  work  was  at  once  begun  on  the  car- 
toons. Mr,  Madison  had  a  good  deal  of  taste  as  a  critic  and  genuine  sympathy  for  art ; 
and  the  artist  found  in  him  a  true  friend,  who  not  only  appreciated  the  object  he  had  in  view, 
but  lent  his  aid  personally  in  assisting  to  carry  it  out 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  administration  of  President  Monroe  (March  17, 1817}  that 
the  contract  was  signed  between  Blchard  Bush,  acting  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  artist, 
which  secured  the  order  in  full  and  brought  relief  to  Trumbull.  The  contract  gave  him  an 
advance  of  $8,000,  which  came  at  a  welcome  moment ;  for,  to  use  his  own  language,  he  had 
been  ** drifting  constantly  upon  the  fisbtal  lee-shore  of  debt;  *  *  *  ,  u^d  of  necessity  had 
to  be  driven  t^  continue  the  wretched  resource  of  borrowing  the  means  of  subsistence." 

It  was  not,  however,  until  1824  that  the  order  was  completed— the  four  "  historical  paint- 
ings," now  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  in  their  places  and  exposed  to  the  judgment  of  the 
public    These  were — 

"The  Signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;" 
"  Surrender  of  Lord  Qomwallis  at  Torktown  ;*' 
'*  Surrender  of  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga ; " 
**  Washington  resigning  his  Commission." 

For  these  i32,000  of  the  people's  money  had  been  paid.  Two  of  these  pictures  had 
been  previously  placed  on  exhibition  elsewhere,  had  been  favorably  noticed  by  the  press, 
and  for  a  time  seemed  likely  to  increase  the  artist's  revenue  and  add  to  his  reputation.  This 
people  gathered  about  these  pictures  in  admiring  groups,  and.  It  may  be  added,  seemed 
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pleased  and  instrncted  by  them.  They  had,  however,  not  been  long  placed  in  the  Capito 
until  thej  became  the  subject  of  advene,  thoughtless,  and  even  malicious  criticism.  Some 
one  set  up  the  cry  that  these  pictures  were  failures ;  that  the  people's  money  had  been  sqiian* 
dered  on  worthless  daubs,  and  that  they  shohld  serve  to  put  a  stop  to  such  extravagance  in 
the  future.  This  cry  was  taken  up  and  echoed  by  members  of  Congress,  who  had  no  sym* 
pathy  with  art,  and  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  oppose  any  farther  appropriation  made  with  a 
view  to  encouraging  American  artists  to  aid  in  decorating  the  Capitol.  These  gentlemen 
pointed  to  Tmmbuirs  pictures  as  expensive  failures,  and  even  urged  them  as  a  warning 
against  encouraging  American  artists.  John  Randolph  had  advocated  Mr.  Trumbuirs  claims, 
had  set  himself  up  as  the  friend  of  art.  He  now  became  its  most  bitter'  enemy,  hurling 
invective  against  Trumbuirs  pictures  whenever  an  opportunity  offered.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  this  singular  and  sudden  change  was  more  the  result  of  caprice  than  honest  judgment 
as  to  what  was  meritorious  in  art.  It  is  also  safe  to  say  that  his  knowledge  of  art  was  of 
the  most  superficial  kind ;  and  that  he  not  only  echoed  the  ridicule  of  thoughtless  writer?, 
who,  in  their  haste  to  find  defects,  overlooked  entirely  the  merits  in  these  picturea  demanding 
their  attention,  but  also  based  his  opposition  on  the  fact  that  Mr.  John  Q.  Adams  and  other 
members  from  the  New  England  States,  then  becoming  unpopular  in  the  South,  had  defended 
the  Trumbull  pictures  against  the  attacks  of  malicious  criticism. 

The  prejudice  excited  against  these  pictures,  however,  had  its  dama^ng  effect  on  Ameri- 
can art,  and  served  to  defeat  all  attempts  to  afford  it  government  patronage,  or  even  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  American  artists  to  decorate  the  Capitol.  This  prejudice,  to  say  the  least,  was 
based  on  a  false  taste.  The  Trumbull  pictures  were  not  expensive  failures,  nor  had  the 
people's  money  been  spent  for  a  purpose  foreign  to  the  object  for  which  it  was  intended. 

In  passing  judgment  on  these  pictures,  these  important  questions  ought  to  be  kept  in  view: 
Do  they  faithfully  represent  the  art  progress  of  the  country  at  the  time  they  were  painted  t 
Are  they  historically  correct  ?  and  do  they  truthfully  express  what  the  artist  set  out  to  rep- 
resent  on  his  canvas  ?  /That  they  do  both  successfully  will  not  be  denied ;  nor  will  it  be 
denied  that  they  have  their  defects  as  well  as  their  merits.  They  combine  faithful  portrait, 
ure  with  good  grouping,  and  not  bod  perspective.  They  are  full,  too,  of  bold  touches  and 
strong  effects.  In  color,  in  the  anatomy  of  some  of  the  figures,  in  transparency,  they  are 
perhaps  not  up  to  the  exacting  taste  of  to-day.  The  same  may  also  be  said  of  the  details. 
They  are  not  so  elaborately  worked  out  and  finished  as  the  taste  of  the  day  demands.  And 
yet,  notwithstanding  these  defects,  as  a  whole  they  will  compare  favorably  with  the  produc- 
tions  of  to-day,  and  are  valuable  beyond  estimate  in  preserving  faithful  portraits  of  the  men 
who  figured  prominently  in.  the  Revolution,  and  whose  memories  will  always  be  cherished 
by  the  people. 

It  would  be  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  art  and  literature  all  over  the  world  have 
improved  and  flourished  most  under  an  encouraging  and  candid  criticism.  It  is  much  more 
easy  to  condemn  and  point  out  the  defects  of  a  great  master's  works  than  to  so  compreheDd 
their  merits  as  to  do  them  justice  in  a  discriminating  review.  The  thoughtless  writer  who 
hurls  his  reckless  shafts  at  what  genius  produces,  rarely  thinks  how  much  labor,  thougfaty 
and  anxiety  it  cost  the  artist,  and  how  much  his  hopes  for  the  future  are  involved  in  what  be 
is  condemning.  As  a  general  thing  there  is  too  little  sympathy  in  common  between  the 
American  artist  who  produces  on  canvas  and  the  man  who  sets  up  to  be  his  judge,  and  stands 
between  him  and  the  people. 

TheTesult  of  this  prejudice  was  to  call  in  foreign  artists  and  give  them  preference  over 
Americans ;  but  we  seem  to  have  been  singularly  unfortunate  in  the  change,  as  the  hideons 
caricatures  of  Cappellano,  Causici,  and  Gevelot,  on  the  intersections  above  the  large  panels. 
will  attest.  Two  of  these  artists  were  Italians,  and  pupils  of  the  famous  Canova.  It  was 
only  natural,  then,  that  we  should  have  looked  for  something  superior  from  their  chisels; 
instead  of  which  they  gave  us  what  serves  only  to  disfigure  the  walls  of  the  rotunda  and  to 
confuse,  perplex,  and  excite  ridicule  in  the  spectator.  Messrs.  Cappellano,  Qev^ot,  and 
Causici,  undoubtedly  intended  the  figures  in  their  works  to  represent  some  sort  of  barbarian: 
but  that  they  resemble  our  Indians  may  well  be  doubted.  No  one,  however,  familiar  with 
the  talents  of  these  gentlemen  doubts  that  they  could  have  produced  something  historically 
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correct  and  of  real  artistic  value.  That  they  did  not  was  our  misfortune.  The  most  chart* 
table  excuse  for  their  failure  is  to  believe  that  thej  did  not  properly  understand  what  they 
were  called  on  to  perform,  and  that  they  worked  more  with  a  view  to  flatter  what  they  con- 
ceived to  be  our  taste  as  a  people  for  the  nncouth,  represented  by  art  in  its  rudest  state,' 
than  to  produce  anything  true  and  beautiful. 

These  works  did  not  seem  to  meet  the  approval  of  Congress  any  more  than  Mr.  Trumbuirs 
pictures  did.  In  fact  they  seemed  to  increase  the  opposition  of  members  to  any  further  appro- 
priations being  made  for  the  encouragement  of  art,  as  it  was  called,  to  decorate  the  Capitol. 
But  the  rotunda,  so  fine  in  its  architectural  design,  presented,  with  its  panels  only  half  filled, 
a  strange  and  unfinished  appearance.  It  was  necessary  that  something  be  done  to  remedy 
this  apparent  and  very  unsightly  defect,  and  to  give  the  rotund^  at  least  an  air  of  complete- 
ness and  decorative  finish.  To  this  end  resolutions  were  from  time  to  time  introduced  into 
Congress,  calling  for  designs  from  American  artists  for  subjects  to  fill  the  vacant  panels. 

Dufing  the  session  of  1828  efforts  were  made  by  the  few  friends  art  had  in  Congress  to  get 
orders  for  pictures  by  Allston  and  Morse,  but  without  success.  It  was  during  a  debate  which 
followed  the  introduction  of  a  resolution  to  employ  Mr.  Allston  to  paint  a  picture  of  the  battle 
of  New  Orleans  that  Mr.  John  Randolph,  in  one  of  his  capricious  moods,  took  the  opportu- 
nity of  mercilessly  ridiculing  the  Trumbull  pictures.  Mr.  E!andolph  succeeded  in  defeating 
a  worthy  object,  but  the  injury  he  did  to  art  at  the  time  has  long  been  felt  and  regretted,  and 
l>y  none  more  than  American  artists  themselves.  Both  Morse  and  Allston  would  have  given 
the  country  something  valuable  in  art,  and  worthy«of  a  place  in  the  Capitol  of  the  nation. 
That  they  were  not  employed  must  always  be  regarded  as  a  misfortune. 

What  we  have  recorded  here  will  serve  to  show  how  little  interest  was  felt  in  art  by  Congress 
at  that  time,  and  bow  much  it  had  to  contend  against. 

THE  WEIR,  CHAPMAN,  AND  VAKDERLTH  PICTURES. 

It  was  not  until  the  17th  of  June,  1836,  that  Congress  made  up  its  mind  that  something 
must  be  done  to  remedy  the  deficiency  in  the  rotunda,  and  give  it  a  more  finished  appear- 
ance. On  that  day  a  joint  resolution  was  passed  appointing  a  committee  of  members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  ''to  contract  with  ono  or  more  competent  American 
artists  for  the  execution  of  four  historical  pictures  upon  subjects  serving  to  illustrate  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  the  settlement  of  the  United  States,  the  history  of  the  Revolution,  or  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  to  be  placed  in  the  vacant  panels  of  the  rotunda ;  the  selection 
of  the  subjects  to  be  left  to  the  choice  of  the  artists,  nnder  the  control  of  the  committee.*' 
Ten  thousand  dollars  each  was  the  price  offered  for  the  competitors.  Our  taste  in  art  mat- 
ters at  that  time  was  neither  very  correct  nor  exacting ;  it  was  the  quantity  we  got  for  our 
money,' more  than  the  quality,  that  we  looked  for.  Indeed  it  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred 
to  even  the  best  friends  art  had  in  Congress  at  that  day  that  the  value  of  a  painting  depended 
on  its  merits  more  than  its  size  in  square  feet,  nor  that  works  by  American  artists  might 
increase  in  value  as  the  nation  got  richer  and  the  people  more  generous  in  their  patronage  of 
i^'hat'was  really  good. 

They  little  thought  that  the  day  would  come,  and  soon,  when  an  American  citizen  would 
feel  himself  rich  enough  to  pay  an  American  artist  $25,000  for  a  single  landscape,  and  con- 
sider himself  fortunate  in  its  possession.  In  short,  Congress  was  charged  with  having  per- 
petrated an  inexcusable  piece  of  extravagance  in  offering  |40,000  of  the  people's  money  for 
four  pictures.  It  was  urged  also  by  some  members  of  Congress  tl^at  the  policy  of  offering 
more  than  was  paid  Mr.  Trumbull  for  his  work  would  have  a  very  bad  effect. 

Designs  were  submitted  and  contracts  at  once  entered  into  with  John  Vandcrlyn,  Henry 
Inman,  Robert  Weir,  and  John  G.  Chapman,  and  they  went  to  work.  In  order  to  provide 
them  against  necessity,  and  to  place  within  their  reach  the  means  of  support,  Congress  voted 
four  different  appropriations  of  $6,000  each,  the  first  in  ]8«)7,  the  last  in  1842.  This  amount 
was  advanced  to  the  artists  ($2,000  at  a  time)  as  their  work  progressed. 

The  effect  of  giving  this  order  to  different  artists  was  good,  since  it  gave  those  who  had 
been  contending  before  the  public  for  reputotion  and  position  as  historical  painters  a  fair  field 
for  the  display  of  their  powers.    The  plan  also  relieved  the  committee  of  the  charge  of 
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fiivoritUni,  which  was  sore  to  have  been  broaght  against  them  had  they  given  the  order  to 
one  painter. 

Twenty  years  had  iutenrened  since  Tramball  piunted  his  pictures.  It  was  held  that  (he 
pictures  we  were  to  get  would  show  the  progress  our  prominent  painters  had  made  in  their 
art  during  that  period.  If,  however,  we  accept  their  pictures  as  a  standard  of  comparison,  it 
must  be  confessed  that,  so  far  as  historical  paintings  were  concerned,  we  had  progressed  but 
little,  if  at  all.  Of  the  pictures  by  Weir,  Yanderiyn,  and  Chi^man,  finished  and  now  in  the 
Capitol,  only  that  of  the  first  challenges  particular  attention  as  expressing  a  correct  artistic 
taste  and  possessing  real  value  as  a  work  of  art. 

There  is  a  certain  delicacy  of  coloring  and  expression  of  feeling  and  deep  religious  senti- 
ment about  this  picture,  **The  Embarcation  of  the  Pilgrims,'*  which  will  always  make  it 
respected  by  the  people.  The  details,  too,  are  worked  out  with  great  care  and  evident  study. 
6ome  of  the  fig^es  are,  however,  flat  and  hard,  and  placed  in  positions  which  make  the  effect 
almost  painful.  Defects  of  drawing  here  and  there  have  too  frequently  made  this  picture 
the  subject  of  thoughtless  and  unjust  criticism. 

So  clever  an  artist  as  Mr.  Weir  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  picture  replete  with  conscientious 
painting  and  bold  effects.  But  it  has  always  seemed  to  us  that  he  worked  more  with  a  view 
to  producing  a  picture  full  of  Atrong  effects  than  strict  regard  to  historical  truth.  We  must 
not  forget,  however,  that  the  subject  was  an  extremely  difficult  one  for  an  artist  to  handle^ 
and  that  in  painting  the  *'  Embarcation  of  the  Pilgrims"  the  artist  had  to  fill  up  by  drawing 
on  his  fancy  for  materiaL  , 

Of  Mr.  Vanderlyn's  ** Landing  of  Columbus,"  the  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  it  feebly 
expresses  what  the  artist  set  out  to  illustrate  on  canvas,  and  affords  but  little  satisfaction  to 
those  who  look  at  it. 

*'The  Baptism  of  Pocahontas"  is  simply  a  libel  on  our  respect  as  a  people  for  historical 
truth,  and  has  been  very  generally  condemned.  Indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  in 
what  way  an  artist  having  any  knowledge  of  color  and  drawing  could  have  possibly  pro- 
duced anything  worse.  Its  effect  on  those  who  look  at  it  is  to  excite  ridicule,  not  respect : 
hence,  its  influence  cannot  be  good.  It  has  been  several  times  suggested  that  this  picture  be 
removed,  and  its  place  filled  by  something  that  more  correctly  represents  the  art  taste  of  the 
country  and  less  violently  outrages  the  truth  of  history.  The  suggestion  is  well  worthy  the 
consideration  of  Congress. 

Congress,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  not  fortunate  in  what  it  got  in  the  way  of  pictures  by 
this  order.  Popular  opinion  was  against  the  pictures,  and  the  cry  was  raised  that  we  had 
not  an  artist  to  whom  we  could  trust  on  order  for  a  picture  that  would  do  credit  to  the  CapitoL 
It  seemed  to  be  forgotten  for  a  time  that  foreign  artiste  had  not  given  us  anything  better  than 
Americans. 

To  make  the  matter  worse,  Mr.  Inman  died,  leaving  his  picture  unfinished.  He  had 
received  three  instalments  of  $2,000  each  from  the  government,  went  to  Europe,  and,  we 
are  informed,  ''studied  and  worked  on  his  picture.*'  How  far  he  had  progressed,  or  what 
disposition  was  made  of  the  picture  afler  he  died,  we  have  in  vain  endeavored  to  ascertain. 
Persons  professing  to  know  stete  that  Mr.  Morse,  who  was  a  firm  friend  of  Inman,  at  one 
time  offered  to  toke  the  picture  and  finish  it  to  the  best  of  his  ability  on  condition  that  Con- 
gress would  pay  him  the  balance  that  would  have  been  due  Mr.  Inman  on  the  fulfilment  of 
his  contract— $4,000.  The  offer,  if  made,  does  not  seem  to  have  met  the  approbation  of 
Congress,  which  appears  to  have  made  up  ite  mind  that  American  art  was  a  failure. 

The  reports  of  Congress,  however,  do  not  show  anything  concerning  this  proposition  of 
Mr.  Morse.  There  was  a  vacant  panel  in  the  great  rotunda  to  be  filled,  and  as  Mr.  Inman 
had  not  produced  a  picture,  some  one  else  must.  In  the  year  1847  Congress  made  another 
step  forward  in  the  way  of  encouraging  American  art.  A  bill  was  introduced  and  passed 
AuUiorizing  the  Library  Committee  to  contract  with  Wm.  H.  Powell  for  an  historical  painting 
in  place  of  the  one  contracted  for  with  said  Inman,  and  on  the  same  terms.  And  as  the  said 
Inman  had  drawn  $6,000  of  the  $10,000,  there  was  a  balance  of  $4,000  left  Congress, 
therefore,  voted  Mr.  Powell  an  appropriation  of  $6,000,  and  authorized  him  to  receive  the 
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{4,000  that  would  have  been  due  Mr.  Inman,  makiDg  $10,000.  That  was  the  waj  we 
got  Mr.  Poweirs  picture  of  ''De  Soto  discoTering  the  Mississippi." 

Thinking  himself  somewhat  poorly  paid,  Mr.  Powell  applied  to  Congress  for  relief,  and  on 
the  3d  of  March,  1855,  a  further  appropriatoin  of  $2,000  was  made,  making  in  all  $12,000. 

The  order  was  for  an  historical  picture.  Exactly  what  that  means  has  given  rise  recently 
to  a  Tery  interesting  controversy.  Mr.  Powell's  picture  may  at  least  be  accepted  as  a  proof 
that  various  opinions  exist  as  to  the  value  of  history  as  a  genuine  article,  and  history  as 
painters  sometimes  give  it  to  us  on  canvas.  We  do  not  know  just  what  Mr.  Powell  set  out 
to  paint,  but  we  do  know  that  he  succeeded  in  giving  the  government  a  picture  in  which 
fancy  is  in  excess  of  historical  truth.  It  is  also  wanting  in  depth  and  tone,  hard  and  flat,  bad 
in  color,  and  as  a  work  of  art  very  inferior.  Mr.  Powell  informs  us  that  it  represents  **De 
Soto  Discovering  the  Mississippi.'*  Some  of  the  drawings  for  it  we  are  informed  were  made 
in  Paris.  That  we  can  readily  believe,  since  we  recognize  in  the  picture  itself  three  pecu- 
liarities of  painting  common  to  distinguished  French  artists.  Here  we  have  the  cannon 
and  other  war  implements  of  one,  the  dark-visaged  monk  of  a  second,  and  the  gaily-mounted 
knights  of  a  third.  De  Soto  and  his  party  are  here  represented  as  having  made  the  long 
journey  through  the  wilderness,  from  Florida  to  the  Mississippi,  without  even  soiling  their 
garments,  which  were  of  the  brightest  colors,  and  mounted  on  elegant  Arabian  horses  in  the 
very  best  condition.  If  Mr.  Powell's  version  of  the  story  be  true,  then  those  writers  who 
bad  set  up  for  historians,  and  ^ven  us  such  painfuL  accounts  of  the  sufferings  and  privations 
endured  by  De  Soto  and  his  followers,  as  well  as  the  wretched  condition  they  were  in  when 
they  reached  the  great  river,  must  have  made  us  the  victims  of  a  cruel  imposition.  It  is, 
however,  Mr.  Powell's  history  that  is  at  fault,  as  well  as  his  skill  as  an  artist. 

Art  may  be  made  powerful  as  an  instrument  of  education.  And  a  picture  professing  to 
translate  history  should  at  least  have  something  in  it  to  excite  respect,  if  not  admiration, 
and  instruct  the  mind  correctly— qualities  not  found  in  this  one.  Such  pictures  tend  to  con- 
fuse and  mislead  the  inquirer  after  truth,  do  Utile  credit  to  art,  and  are  valueless  as  edu- 
caton.  It  might,  indeed,  be  well  to  inquire  whether  the  appearance  of  the  rotunda  would 
not  be  improved  by  the  removal  of  such  pictures  and  the  substitution  of  something  better 
in  art. 

THE  "BATTLE  OF  CHEPULTEPEC." 

This  picture  filla  one  of  the  large  spaces  fronting  the  stairs  leading  to  the  Senate  galleiy, 
and  is  by  an  artist  of  the  name  of  Walker,  who  accompanied  our  army  to  Mexico,  and  on 
his  return  painted  a  number  of  sketciies  of  the  scenes  it  participated  in.  These  scenes  were 
spirited  and  full  of  promise.  Mr.  Walker  had  genuine  love  for  his  art,  and  worked  hard  in  the 
pursuit  of  it.  But  his  ability  did  not  rise  equal  to  the  production  of  a  large  picture  suitable 
for  the  Capitol.  The  "Battle  of  Chepultepec"  is  generally  set  down  as  a  failure.  Nor  is  it 
large  enough  to  fill  the  place  it  holds  properly.  It  would,  perhaps,  appear  to  much  better 
advantage  if  placed  in  some  less  conspicuous  part  of  the  building.  This  picture  was  painted 
by  order  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  in  1860,  and  cost  the  government  $6,137  27. 

t  "WASIflHGTON"  AND  "LAFAYETTE." 

The  full  length  portraits  in  the  new  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  right  and  left  of  the 
Speaker's  desk,  are  works  of  considerable  merit,  especially  that  of  Lafayette.  Considerable 
controversy  has  taken  place  as  to  who  painted  the  "  Washington,"  and  not  a  few  persons  have 
credited  it  to  Stuart.  No  name  appears  on  it.  It  has  none  of  Stuart's  color,  however,  and  a 
close  examination  will  convince  any  one  familiar  with  the  subject  that  the  flesh  tints  are  not 
«uch  OS  that  artist  was  fSeimous  for.  Mr.  Clark,  the  present  architect  of  the  Capitol,  says  it 
is  by  Sulley,  of  Philadelphia,  and  that  he  has  the  authority  of  Mr.  Peter  Richings  for  his 
Assertion,  that  gentleman  informing  him  that  he  stood  for  the  figure.  This"  is  undoubtedly 
correct ;  bat  the  statement  will  seem  strange,  considering  how  much  has  been  written  to  prove 
it  the  work  of  some  other  artist.  That  of  Lafayette  was  by  the  celebrated  French  artist, 
Ary  Sheffer,  a  personal  friend  of  Lafayette,  and  was  a  present  from  the  artist  to  our  govern- 
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roent    What  the  portrait  of  Washington  cost  the  government  vre  have  not  been  able  to  leanit 
nor  can  we  get  the  desired  information  from  any  one  of  the  departments. 

There  is  on  one  of  the  panels  of  the  same  hall  a  singularly  bad  picture,  in  distemper,  ref^ 
resenting  Washington  receiving  a  number  of  commissioners.  The  figures  are  all  out  of 
drawing,  especially  that  of  Washington,  who  is  made  to  appear  as  a  gentleman  of  extraordi- 
nary proportions.  The  whole  picture  is  flat,  bad  in  color,  entirely  devoid  of  artistic  moit ; 
in  a  word,  one  of  the  most  crude  exaggerations.  No  American  artist  would  have  dared  to 
stake  his  reputation  on  such  a  picture ;  and  we  are  relieved  in  saying  it  was  painted  by  >Ir. 
JBrumidi,  an  Italian  artist,  and  that  the  War  Department  is  responsible  for  it.  The  artist 
was  paid  for  executing  this  picture  at  the  rate  of  $10  a  day;  but  exactly  how  many  days  he 
was  employed  on  it  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  General  Meigs  informs  us  that  the 
picture  was  not  exactly  what  was  expected,  but  that  the  artist  wa^  limited  as  to  time,  and 
did  as  well  as  ho  could  under  the  circumstances.  This  apology  is  certainly  the  very  best 
that  could  be  offered  in  excuse  for  such  a  picture.  If,  however,  the  government  pays  for 
pictures,  and  gets  what  is  entirely  devoid  of  artistic  merit,  the  damaging  effects  to  the  inter- 
est of  art  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated. 

It  was  intended  that  these  panels  should  be  reserved  for  paintings  that  would  do  credit  to 
the  Capitol ;  and  that  American  artists  should  at  least  have  an  opportunity  of  competing 
equally  for  a  place  to  display  their  talents.  A  foreign  artist,  however,  was  employed  to  sft 
the  example,  and  the  result  is  an  acknoivledged  failure.  The  picture  executed  by  Mr,  llm- 
midi  for  this  panel  is  almost  entirely  devoid  of  merit,  and  indeed  has  nothing  to  distinguish 
it  from  an  ordinary  bit  of  distemper  painting.  This  was  very  unfortunate,  since  it  so  dis- 
couraged the  friends  of  art  in  Congress  as  to  make  them  indifferent  when  the  question  of 
extending  its  encouragement  to  art  was  called  up.  Such  a  picture,  indeed,  is  little  less  than  a 
standing  impediment  to  the  interests  of  art  at  the  Capitol.  Members  may  justly  say  it  were 
better  to  let  the  panels  remain  as  they  are  than  to  run  the  expensive  risk  of  getting  another 
perhaps  equally  bad,  and  which  would  disfigure  rather  than  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
ball.  And  yet,  singular  as  it  may  seem,  this  very  same  artist  was  employed  to  paint  the 
great  picture  which  now  disfigures  the  dome  of  the  Capitol. 

With  the  extension  of  the  Capitol  a  new  era  in  art  began.  Decoration  took  tbo  widest 
and  most  fanciful  range;  money  was  spent  in  useless  frescoes,  and  apparently  with  the 
object  of  seeing  how  little  that  was  useful  could  be  done  for  the  largest  amount  of  money. 
In  short,  the  building  was  almost  entirely  given  over  to  foreign  artists,  notwithstanding 
their  previous  failures  and  the  evident  fact  that  they  were  incapable  of  grasping  the  spirit 
of  our  institutions.  Those  in  power  seemed  almost  to  forget  that  there  were  American 
artists  who  had  gained  some  reputation  for  their  works  at  home  as  well  as  abroad,  and  whose 
services  might  have  been  profitably  called  in  to  decorate  the  Capitol  of  the  nation.  Motives 
of  patriotism,  if  nothing  else,  one  would  have  thoaght,  should  have  prompted  such  a  couri%; 
nor  must  it  be  forgotten  in  this  particular  that  in  what  few  works  of  art  had  been  executed  for 
the  Capitol,  American  artists  had  certainly  been  more  successful  than  foreigners,  and  indeed 
had  given  us  works  more  in  accordance  with  correct  taste. 

It  was  not,  however,  whether  foreign  or  American  artists  were  employed  to  do  the  work  as 
the  system  of  extravagant  and  almost  useless  decoration  that  we  object  to.  Fresco  aQd  di<!- 
temper  painting,  the  most  elaborate  and  costly,  in  bright  colors  and  designs  better  suited  to 
the  barbaric  taste  of  a  past  age,  w^ere  resorted  to.  That  a  more  subdued,  less  expensive,  and 
more  impressive  style  of  decoration  would  have  suited  our  taste  better,  and  have  been  more 
expressive  of  our  national  character,  never  seems  to  have  entered  the  mind  of  those  in  charge 
of  the  work.  It  is  difficult  to  make  foreigners,  and  especially  foreign  artists,  anderstand  that 
our  taste  for  the  showy  and  uncouth  does  not  bear  a  very  close  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
Indian. 

Some  of  the  most  costly  of  these  frescoes,  if  not  the  most  elaborately  painted,  are  on  the 
walls  and  roofs  of  committee  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  where  few  persons  ever  see  them,  and 
still  fewer  appreciate  them.  Even  then  they  are  seen  in  a  bad  light.  Others  are  on  the 
walls  and  arches  of  dimly  lighted  passages,  where  the  visitor  finds  it  almost  impossible  to 
distinguish  the  jdesigns.    Nor  are  the  designs  what  our  national  character,  as  well  as  the 
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taste  and  education  of  oar  people,  demands.  It  is  indeed  difficalt  to  understand  why  so 
much  monej  should  have  been  spent  where  no  advantage  could  by  any  possibility  be  derived 
from  it.  Some  of  these  designs  are  a  combination,  a  rather  straoge  one,  we  must  confess,  of 
allegory  and  American  history,  so  worked  out  as  to  defy  the  common  understanding ;  even 
the  artists  at  work  on  them  were  found  incapable  of  affording  any  information  when  required. 
The  only  thing  readily  understood  in  this  matter  is  the  fact  that  an  extravagant  hand  was 
furnishing  the  means,  and  that  the  result  of  such  a  system  of  decoration  could  not  fail  to  be 
very  unsatisfactory,  to  say  the  least. 

Qeneral  Meigs  was  in  charge  of  the  Capitol  at  the  time,  and  to  him  the  country  is  indebted 
for  much  that  is  naturally  grand  and  imposing  about  the  building.  How  he  could  have 
permitted  such  a  system  of  internal  decoration  it  is  difficult  to  understand;  its  errors  were  so 
palpable  and  extravagant,  however,  as  to  call  forth  protests  from  various  portions  of  the 
country  American  ariists  felt  that  a  wrong  hod  been  inflicted  on  American  art,  and  that 
they  themselves  were  discredited,  and  their  claims  overlooked  by  the  government  they  had  a 
Datural  right  to  look  to  for  encouragement.  They  very  naturally  asked  what  would  be 
thought  in  England,  France,  or  Prussia,  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  American  artists  to  decorate 
their  national  buildings.  Such  an  act  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  degradation  of  the  art 
genius  of  their  own  country,  and  an  acknowledgment  that  they  had  no  artists  to  whom  they 
dare  trust  the  decoration  of  their  public  buildings. 

With  the  view  of  applying  a  remedy  for  this  evil  a  number  of  gentlemen,  calling  them- 
selves the  '*  Washington  Art  Union  Association,"  got  together  on  tbe  11th  day  of  February, 
1856,  and  appointed  a  committee  'Ho  consult  upon  and  adopt  a  plan  for  calling  a  convention 
of  the  arti^s  of  the  United  States  at  the  city  of  Washington."  The  committee  was  formed 
and  met ;  but  it  is  very  clear  that  not  a  member  of  it  knew  exactly  what  he  was  to  do,  or  in 
what  way  such  a  committee  could  aid  the  interests  of  art.  It  reported,  however,  af^er  delib- 
eration, that  "Whereas  we  have  established  at  the  seat  of  government  an  institution  for  the 
promotion  of  the  fine  arts,  and  especially  to  facilitate  their  application  to  the  patriotic  require- 
ments of  this  commemorative  period  of  our  national  history,  in  the  historical  and  illustrative 
works  which  are  to  adorn  our  national  Capitol  and  Capitol  grounds."  Exactly  what  was 
meant  by  this  is  not  clearly  stated,  and  the  reader  will  have  to  exercise  his  judgment  in  get" 
tiDg  at  the  object  to  be  gained.  It  was  also  resolved  'Hhat  we  do  hereby  invite  the  art  insti- 
tutions of  the  United  States  to  appoint  delegates,  and  also  extend  personal  invitations  to  all 
artists,  to  meet  us  in  convention  at  the  city  of  Washington,  on  the  20th  day  of  March,  1858. 
Mr.  Horatio  Stone,  whose  works  are  now  a  credit  to  the  Capitol,  signs  himself  president. 

The  convention  met  at  the  appointed  time,  was  respectable  in  number  and  talent,  delegates 
reporting  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  proceedings,  however,  seem  to  have  been  very 
dull  and  uninteresting,  as  a  glance  at  the  report  will  show.  The  conyention  evidently 
wanted  to  express  its  views  on  the  valuable  use  to  which  art  could  be  put  in  promoting  the 
interests  of  a  people,  and  what  ought  to  be  done  by  the  government  to  protect  and  encourage 
it,  especially  that  of  native  genius ;  but  these  objects  are  not  clearly  set  forth  in  the  report, 
-which  is  a  very  weak,  unsatisfactory  document. 

In  short,  though  there  were  a  number  of  speakers  in  the  convention,  it  seems  to  have  been 
Badly  in  need  of  some  one  capable  of  making  a  favorable  impression  in  behalf  of  art,  while 
stating  the  objects  intended  to  be  accomplished  by  the  convention.  It  discussed  a  number 
of  things  at  great  length,  but  advanced  no  broad  or  comprehensive  views  concerning  what 
should  be  done  in  decorating  the  Capitol.  Most  of  the  speakers,  in  fine,  seemed  to  take 
very  narrow  views  of  what  the  government  ought  to  do  in  the  matter ;  so  narrow,  indeed, 
that  a  resolution  was  introduced  and  adopted  recommending  that  works  of  art  intended  for 
tbe  government  buildings  be  executed  on  the  soil  of  the  United  States.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  impracticable  than  the  enforcement  of  such  a  law ;  indeed  the  injury  it  would 
bave  done  to  artists  themselves,  to  say  nothing  of  the  damage  it  would  have  inflicted  on  art, 
xuust,  after  a  little  reflection,  be  apparent  to  the  commonest  understanding. 

It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  these  gentlemen  that  art  makes  the  best  progress 
when  left  unrestricted,  and  that  artists  may  sometimes  follow  their  profession  to  advantage 
w^ith  the  examples  and  models  of  foreign  countries  before  them.    In  fine,  the  whole  action  of 
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the  conyention  makes  us  question  whether  artists  are  the  best  qualified  to  shape  the  conduct 
of  a  g^eat  goyemment  in  its  dealings  with  art. 

Although  the  conyention  resolyed  itself  into  a  permanent  institation,^^  meet  yearly,  it 
does  not  seem  to  faaye  had  a  yery  long  life,  for  we  hear  nothing  of  it  in  future  years,  k 
memorial,  howeyer,  was  draughted  and  presented  to  Congress,  in  which  it  was  set  fonh, 
*'  That  your  memorialists  appear  before  your  honorable  bodies  to  solicit  for  American  art  U»t 
consideration  and  encouragement  to  which  theyconceiye  it  to  be  entitled  at  the  hands  of  (he 
general  goyemment.'* 

Their  memorial,  it  must  be  here  stated,  is  in  the  nature  of  a  complaint,  and  embodies  seii- 
ous  charges  against  the  folly  and  extrayagauce  displayed  in  decorating  the  Capitol,  and  tin 
injustice  of  employing  foreign  artists  to  do  what  it  was  held  Americans  could  do  much  better. 
There  were  upwards  of  one  hundred  names  attached  to  this  memorial,  artists  and  patrons^fsrt, 
prominent  among  which  we  .find  the  names  of  8.  B.  Gifibrd,  Bierstadt,  H.  K.  Browo,  sad 
Durand. 

Among  all  this  array  of  names,  howeyer,  we  regret  to  say  it  would  be  difficult  io  find  one 
to  whom  the  goyemment  would  haye  been  justified  in  giying  an  order  for  a  work  to  decorits 
the  Capitol.  Mr.  Bierstadt,  Mr.  Elliott,  Mr.  Gifford,  Mr.  Inness,  Mr.  Durand,  and  Mr. 
Snydam  were  cleyer  painters,  in  their  peculiar  line  of  landscape,  portrait,  and  small  interior. 
Not  one  oT  them,  howeyer,  has  giyen  the  slightest  indication  of  capacity  to  paint  an  historical 
picture  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  people,  and  do  credit  to  the  Ci^iitol  of  this  greet 
nation. 

Rapid  as  had  been  the  progress  we  had  made  in  landscape  painting,  and  desenred  as  wse 
the  reputation  some  of  our  artists  had  made  for  their  works,  at  home  and  abroad^  we  bed  to 
confess  that  we  were  still  far  behind  in  what  is  called  historical  painting.  That  branch  of 
art  in  this  country  was  confined  to  three  or  four  men,  none  of  whom  had  made  any  yery  de^ 
impression  on  the  public  by  their  works. 

WHAT  C0K0RES8  DID. 

Congress  acted  promptly  on  this  memorial,  and  a  select  committee  of  fiye  was  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bcpresentatiyes,  with  Instructions  to  report  upon  the  expe- 
diency of  granting  the  petition  of  the  memorialists,  and  with  power  to  report  by  bill  or  other- 
wise. The  committee  was  composed  of  Messrs.  Humphrey  Marshall,  Lawrence  M.  Keitt, 
George  Taylor,  Edward  Joy  Morris,  and  George  H.  Pendleton.  They  were  appointed  os 
the  1st  day  of  June,  1858,  and  reported  March  3,  1859. 

The  report,  we  understand,  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Edward  Joy  Morris  and  Mr.  George  H. 
Pendleton,  and  does  them  great  credit  for  the  broad  and  national  yiews  it  embodies. 

<*The  art  commission^**  say  these  gentlemen,  "asked  for  by  the  artists  of  the  United 
States  in  their  memorial,  your  committee  consider  important  and  proper ;  but  as  a  provision 
for  such  a  commission  has  been  made  in  the  clause  of  the  appropriation  bill  for  the  extension 
of  the  Capitol,  your  committee  haye  not  recommended  a  joint  resolution  for  that  purpose.*' 

Further  on  in  their  report  the  committee  says,  "  Painting  and  sculpture  are  the  handmaidens 
of  history  to  record  the  traits  and  characteristics  of  national  life,  and  to  convey  to  after  a^s, 
by  images  presented  to  the  eye,  the  costumes,  arts,  and  civilization  of  such  periods  as  tbe 
artist  may  embody  upon  his  canvas,  or  grave  upon  the  marble.  The  mins  of  Nineveh  and 
Babylon  furnish  from  their  buried  walls  and  broketa  statuary  a  more  correct  idea  of  the  civil- 
ization that  existed  within  them  than  enterprise  can  gather  from  any  other  sources.  Art 
is  language,**  says  the  committee,  "and  it  is  peculiarly  useful  as  an  index  to  the  civilization 
of  a  people— a  key  to  the  volume  of  their  national  lite.**  We  quote  the  precise  language 
used  by  the  committeo  in  its  report : 

"The  eye  of  intelligence  hunts,**  says  the  committee,  in  their  report,  **for  tbe  hidden 
mysteries  of  past  greatness  among  such  works  of  art  as  the  antiquarian  can  discover,  aud 
the  mind  of  tbe  student  artist  reproduces,  by  the  aid  of  these,  the  living  pictures  of  ages  lonff 
since  passed  and  almost  forgotten.  The  American  people  have  a  history,  many  of  wbose 
passages  deserve  to  be  engraved  upon  imperishable  materials.** 
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The  committee  takes  a  Tery  wide  range  of  discnssion,  bat  is  not  so  clear  as  we  conld  hare 
desired  as  to  what  they  intended  to  recommend.  We  can,  however,  get  pretty  nearly  at 
what  the  committee  intended  to  report  upon.  The  committee  condemns  the  policy  of  employ- 
ing foreign  artists  to  decorate  a  building  in  which  everything  should  be  strictly  national,  and 
IS  particularly  severe  on  the  extravagance  displayed  in  useless  ornamentation,  which  they 
declare  to  be  little  less  than  a  libel  on  our  national  taste. 

**The  Capitol  of  the  United  8tates,"  sayv  the  committee,  "is  a  most  extensive  edifice,  on 
the  structure  of  which  millions  of  the  public  treasure  have  already  been  expended,  and  in 
the  decoration  of  which,  by  statuary  and  painting,  the  widest  field  is  open  for  the  genius  of* 
our  artists.  It  might  have  been  made  a  splendid  testimonial  of  the  national  taste  by  being 
adorned  with  illustrations  of  American  history.  For  this  purpose  no  class  of  men  could 
have  been  employed  with  more  assurance  of  success,  both  for  designs  and  execution,  than 
the  practical  and  professional  artists  of  our  own  country,  who  have  attained  the  front  rank 
of  their  profession.  No  other  class,'*  add  the  committee,  '*of  the  people  combine  the  same 
knowledge  of  coloring,  of  forms,  ^and  the  various  objects  of  professional  skill,  that  these 
memorialists  certainly  possess,  and  there  are  none  superior  to  them  in  the  sentiment  of  true 
patriotism.  The  committee  have  not  been  informed  that  American  artists  have  been  engaged 
upon  the  embellishment  of  the  Capitol ;  but  they  have  been  made  painfully  conscious  that 
the  work  has  been  prosecuted  by  foreign  woricmen,  under  the  immediate  snperfision  of  a 
foreigner.  As  a  consequence,  the  committee  find  nothing  in  the  design  and  execution  of  the 
ornamental  work  of  the  Capitol,  thus  far,  which  represents  our  own  country,  or  the  genius 
and  taste  of  her  artists.  *  *  *  There  is  no  necessity  for  attempting  to  fill  up  the  niches 
and  panels  immediately ;  that  should  be  the  work  of  time,  and  for  the  employment  of  the 
highest  professional  skill  and  taste." 

The  committee  are  also  afraid  that  the  style  of  embellishment  being  carried  on  will  ofiend 
the  spectator,  and  therefore  recommend  that  "a  plain  coat  or  two  of  whitewash  is  better,  in 
the  opinion  of  this  committee,  for  a  temporary  finish,  than  the  tawdry  and  exuberant  oma* 
ment  with  which  many  of  the  rooms  and  passages  are  being  crowded." 

Well-directed  as  some  of  the  remarks  of  this  report  are,  it  is  evident  that  the  committee 
did  not  have  a  very  clear  understanding  of  the  questions  it  was  called  to  consider,  so  far 
especially  as  they  related  to  the  technicalities  and  details  of  art.  Its  efforts  seem  to  have 
heen  directed  almost  entirely  against  the  abstract  fact  that  the  men  employed  to  decorate 
the  Capitol  were  foreigners,  rather  than  against  the  style  and  quality  of  the  work  they  were 
executing,  and  the  recklessly  extravagant  cost  of  it ;  nor  does  the  committee  seem  to  have 
made  any  distinction  between  what  is  called  '*  decorative  art ".  and  the  fine  arts,  as  repre- 
sented in  historical  and  other  paintings  in  oil  or  water  colors. 

FrescOj  distemper  painting,  and  gilding  belong  to  what  is  called  "decorative  art,"  which 
requires  the  exercise  of  ni^  mechanical  skill,  not  genius,  in  what  it  performs.  It  is  imita- 
tive, not  creative,  the  painter  woiking  from  designs  already  before  him.  Indeed  it  does  not 
afiTord  opportunities  for  the  display  of  genius,  being  confined  to  mere  ornamental  work,  better 
adapted  to  theatres,  music  halls,  and  buildings  where  show  rather  than  correct  taste  is  the 
object  to  be  gained.  The  committee  seem  also  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  Americans 
have  given  very  little  study  to  this  branch  of  art,  if  such  it  may  be  called ;  indeed  they  have 
regarded  it  as  a  trade  rather  than  a  profession.  It  is  almost  entirely  confined,  even  in  this 
country,  to  Italian  and  French  painters,  both  of  which  have  shown  superior  mechanical  skill 
in  its  execution. 

This,  then,  was  the  style  of  painting  these  foreigners  were  called  in  to  execute ;  and  it 
was  against  the  system  adopted  by  those  in  power  that  the  committee  should  have  directed 
its  inquiries,  not  the  men  as  foreigners,  who  were  simply  mechanics  called  in  to  do  the  work 
cut  out  for  them. 

The  error  was  first  committed  by  those  in  power  adopting  a  style  of  decoration  in  which 
Americans  were  not  proficient,  and  at  once  bad,  expensive,  and  unsuitable  to  such  a  build- 
]  ng,  and  a  libel  on  our  taste  as  a  people.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  those  in 
power  thftt  however  suitable  this  style  of  decoration  might  be  for  a  theatre,  music  or  ban* 
quoting  hall,  something  more  subdued  and  impressive  was  required  for  a  great  national 
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baildiog,  where  a  gprave  and  deliberative  body  of  men  met  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 
No  one  would  think  of  decorating  a  6ourt-room  in  bright,  shiny  colors ;  why  should  the 
halls  of  Congress  and  committee  rooms,  where  subjects  are  discussed  requiring  study  and 
deep  thought,  be  exposed  to  such  aggression  against  correct  taste?  Another  error  wbs  in 
permitting  those  men  to  go  outside  of  their  duties  as  ornamental  painters  and  try  their  skill 
in  the  loftier  sphere  of  the  fine  arts.  What  they  did  in  that  line,  however,  turned  out  a 
lamentable  failure ;  thti  two  or  three  pictures  they  gave  us  would  pass,  perhaps,  for  good 
bits  of  ornamental  sign  painting;  but  their  claim  to  ranking  as  works  of  art  is  low  indeed. 
.  .  This  ornamental  work,  however,  notwithstanding  all  the  expense  and  extravagance  con- 
nected with  it,  was  done  hastily  and  badly,  as  a  glance  at  the  walls  will  show.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  money  wasted  on  this  system  of  decoration  was  not  devoted  to  the  pur- 
chase of  works  of  art,  that  would  have  not  only  had  a  lasting  value,  but  had  a  healthful 
influence  on  the  people,  and  served  as  a  means  of  educating  them  in  the  history  of  their 
own  country.  The  American  artist  would  then  have  had  a  congenial  field  opened  to  him  for 
the  exercise  of  his  talents. 

But  this  country  is  not  alone  in  expensive  art  failures,  where  art  was  called  in  to  decorate 
public  buildings.  England  has  ha<f  a  worse  and  even  more  expensive  experience,  as  has 
been  shown  in  the  new  houses  of  Parliament,  the  decorations  of  which  have  called  forth  the 
severest  condemnation.  Nor  do  we  believe  she  has  been  any  more  fortunate  in  her  statuary. 
Her  satirists  have  been  hurling  their  shafts  against  some  of  these  for  the  last  thirty  years ; 
and  if  wo  are  to  credit  what  they  say,  some  of  the  equestrian  statues  of  her  military  heroes 
erected  in  London,  do  as  little  credit  to  the  art  taste  of  the  English  people  as  those  erected  in 
Washington  do  to  the  art  taste  of  Americans. 

England,  however,  had  expended  ten  times  the  amount  of  money  we  had  on  art,  aa  the 
report  of  b^  art  commission  will  show ;  and  yet  her  failures,  so  far  as  they  applied  to  her 
public  buildings,  were  so  transparent  as  to  cause  a  general  outcry  against  them.  And  yet 
Englishmen  had  appreciated  art,  and  their  government  had  ^encouraged  and  protected  her 
artists,  some  of  whom  had  made  great  reputations  as  animal  and  landscape  painters.  But, 
as  in  our  own  country,  decorative  painting  had  received  but  little  attention,  and  Englishmen 
had  not  shown  themselves  proficient  in  it.  Hence  it  was  that  when  the  new  '*  Houses  of 
Parliament"  were  decorated,  foreign  artists  had  to  be  called  in  to  do  the  work,  and  English 
artists  were  held  responsible  for  their  failures. 

Here  again  the  committee  of  Parliament  was  misled  in  confounding  *'  decorative  art "  with 
what  is  commonly  known  as  the  '*  fine  arts."  Painting  had  not  been  regarded  as  important 
to  education  in  England,  and  schools,  where  women  were  instructed  in  the  different  branches 
of  art,  were  unknown.  But  new  and  enlarged  ideas  as  to  the  important  uses  to  which  art 
could  be  put  were  being  developed ;  and  the  fact  that  it  might  be  made  a  blessing  to  the 
poor  as  well  as  an  indulgence  to  the  rich  was  beginning  to  be  felt  by  all  who  had  the  inter- 
ests  of  the  whole  community  .at  heart.  Every  Englishman  intefested  in  art  looked  forward 
to  the  erection  of  the  new  houses  of  Parliament  as  opening  a  new  field  for  the  development 
of  the  art  genius  of  England.  Appeals  were  made  to  the  patriotism  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  not  to  overlook  the  native  talent  of  the  country,  and  asking  that  it 
share  equally  with  foreigners. 

The  House  of  Commons  responded  promptly  to  the  reqhest,  and  a  select  committee  was 
appointed  to  deliberate  and  devise  the  best  means  of  employing  the  art  talent  of  the  country 
in  decorating  the  public  buildings.  This  committee  was  composed  chiefly  of  gentlemen 
known  for  their  taste  and  genuine  sympathy  with  art,  and  whose  decisions  would  be  likely 
to  have  weight  with  the  country.  An  ample  appropriation  was  made,  and  it  began  its  inves- 
tigations, which  wore  of  the  most  thorough  kind.  The  most  distinguished  artists  in  the 
world  were  called  before  it,  and  their  opinions  taken.  Agents  well  versed  in  art  matters 
were  sent  on  the  continent,  at  great  expense,  to  examine  the  various  schools  and  met&ods 
of  painting,  as  well  as  the  different  systems  of  decorating  public  buildings.  These  agents 
obtained  much  valuable  information,  which  is  embodied  in  reports  made  to  Parliament,  and 
may  be  found  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  in  Parliamentary  Papers  for  1841,  '43,  '43,  *44,  vols. 
6,  25,  29,  31. 
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Dnrini;  one  of  the  inyestigations  made  by  one  of  the  committees,  Sir  Martin  Artbnr  Sbee, 
accepted  as  good  anthoritj  in  snch  matters,  was  called  before  it,  and  his  answers  to  questions, 
as  well  as  his  general  remarks  on  the  subject,  are  worthy  of  consideration.  In  reply  to  a 
question  as  to  what  wonld  be  his  opinion  as  to  the  employment  of  foreign  artists,  he  replied: 
•*  If  the  object  is  to  encourage  the  arts  of  our  own  country,  to  elevate  their  character,  &c,, 
then  I  should  think  the  proper  mode  would  be  to  employ  and  adtivaie  native  talent.  If  I  am 
correct  in  supposing  that  the  object  of  the  committee  in  the  present  instance  is  to  render  the 
opportunity  which  the  building  of  the  houses  of  Parliament  now  affords  available  for  the 
promotion  of  the  fine  arts ;  that  the  object  of  the  committee  is  not  so  much  to  forward  the  arts 
themselves  as,  through  their  influence,  to  advance  the  great  end  which  the  promotion  of  the 
arts  can  be  considered  but  as  a  means — the  civilization  of  our  people ;  to  give  to  their  minds 
a  direction  which  may  tend  to  withdraw  them  from  habits  of  gross  and  sensual  indulgence ; 
to  secure  and  sustain  the  intellectual  supremacy  of  our  own  country,  not  only  with  respect 
to  the  present  age,  but  with  reference  to  posterity;  and,  above  all,  to  prove  that  we  are 
capable  of  appreciating  their  exploits  of  patriotism,  those  exertions  of  wisdom  and  virtue 
which  have  adorned  the  annals  of  British  histoiy,  and  that  we  are  not  at  a  loss  for  talents 
worthy  of  being  employed  in  their  commemoration;  if  these  are  the  objects  the  committee 
have  in  view,  I  humbly  conceive  that  the  employment  of  foreigners  on  the  occasion  supposed 
would  be  inappropriate  and  inconsistent  with  such  purpose." 

Nothing  could  be  more  applicable  to  our  own  case  than  these  few  expressive  words.  They 
combine  in  themselves  all  that  is  requisite  as  an  answer  to  the  whole  question  of  who  ought 
and  who  ought  not  to  be  employed  in  our  own  country.  England,  like  ourselves,  had  been 
unfortunate  in  the  employment  of  foreign  artists ;  still  those  who  had  the  direction  of  deco- 
rating the  new  houses  of  Parliament  were  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  works  of  foreigners  and 
against  those  of  native  artists.  Nor  was  this  prejudice  confined  to  these  persons,  for  it 
extended  over  the  public  mind,  just  as  it  does  in  this  country  to-day.  Architects  and  super- 
intendents of  public  buildings  when  applying  the  means  of  decoration  have  been  more 
inclined  to  imitate  old  models  tlian  run  the  risk  of  failure  by  inventing  something  new.  They 
have  regaided  native  talent  with  doubt,  and  given  to  foreign  a  fancied  superiority.  And  to 
this,  perhaps,  more  than  anything  else,  may  be  traced  the  many  failures  that  have  been  made 
by  applying  a  style  of  decoration  to  modern  public  buildings  better  suited  to  a  past  age. 

England  at  once  took  means  to  check  the  evil  and  apply  a  remedy.  She  saw  that  to  call 
in  foreigners  to  decorate  buildings  So  national  in  their  character  as  the  new  houses  of  Parha- 
ment  was  not  ouly  seriously  damaging  the  interests  of  native  art,  but  producing  confusion 
ouch  failure.  The  competition  invited  to  perform  the  work  was  finally  confined  to  British 
subjects,  including  foreigners  who  may  have  resided  ten  years  and  upwards  in  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

These  investigations,  tedious  and  expensive  as  they  were,  produced  a  great  deal  of  good 
in  England.  An  art  commission  was  appointed  composed  of  four  of  her  most  eminent  artists, 
to  whom  was  given  the  power  of  directing  and  superintending  the  decoration  and  embellish- 
ment of  their  public  buildings.  This  commission  proceeded  at  once  to  change  the  costly 
and  ill-advised  system  of  decoration  previously  applied,  and  to  adopt  a  more  national  and 
appropriate  one.  The  result  is  that  art  in  England,  encouraged  by  this  timely  action,  which 
gave  it  a  new  tmpotus,  has  been  placed  on  a  secure  and  permanent  basis,  and  Englishmen  are 
proud  of  the  position  their  country  now  holds  in  the  world  of  art  as  well  as  literature.  Proper 
action  on  the  part  of  Congress  would  produce  equally  beneficial  results  in  this  country,  and 
give  to  art  that  position  our  artiste  feel  they  are  capable  of  gaining  for  it  ander  proper 
encouragement.  I 

The  committee  of  Congress,  of  which  we  have  before  spoken,  may  justly  remark  on  this 
subject  that  art  in  England  took  a  new  life  from  this  action.  Native  artists  were  no  longer 
degraded  by  their  own  government.  **Thus  a  corps  of  able-bodied  men  has  been  training 
for  the  work,  and  a  series  of  important  historical  pictures  and  sculptures  have  been  produced 
-which  private  patronage  never  would  have  called  forth." 

Here  again  the  committee  seem  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  pictures  belong  to  one 
kind  of  art'  and  decorative  painting  to  quite  another,  and  also  that  they  are  employed  for 
47 
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quite  different  purposes.  The  committee,  in  another  part  of  its  report,  says:  "What  oar 
artists  want  is  reco^ition  by  their  government,  eucoura^ment,  protection,  employaient, 
when  it  can  be  properly  afforded,  and  then  they  will  produce  results  worthy  of  the  age  and  the 
land  in  which  they  live.  But  the  history  of  art  in  all  countries  proves  that  witliout  national 
aid  art  never  has  reached  its  highest  development.  *  *  *  Let  American  artists,  then, 
feel  the  sustaining  hand  of  their  government,  exerted  through  the  intelligent  management  of 
an  art  commission  appointed  under  a  resolution  of  Congress,  and  whose  functions  shall  be 
confined  to  the  selection  of  designs  for  the  embellishment  of  the  Capitol  and  other  public 
buildings  and  grounds  at  this  national  metropolis,  and  this  committee  entertain  no  doubt 
that  the  result  will  vindicate  the  ability  of  American  artists  to  compete  with  any  known  to 
the  world.  But  so  long  as  by  the  employment  of  foreign  artists  and  foreign  workmen  upon 
any  department  of  the  public  buildings,  whether  mechanical,  architectural,  or  omamentaU 
the  native  artist  feels  that  some  power  divorces  him  from  public  sympathy,  and  that  his  pro- 
fession and  his  proficiency  in  it  are  unappreciated  by  his  country,  we  shall  be  deprived  of 
the  healthful  influence  of  his  genius." 

In  referring  to  what  ought  to  have  been  done  by  American  artists  in  decorating  the  Capitol, 
the  committee  says :  **  The  committee  regret  to  be  compelled  to  abuse  the  deficiency  in  thia 
particular,  so  far  as  the  decorative  work  of  the  extension  of  the  Capitol  has  progressed. 
An  eagle  and  the  national  flag  may  be  discovered  occasionally  amidst  the  confusion  of  scroll 
work  and  mythological  figures  presented  to  the  eye ;  but  the  presence  of  conventional  gods 
and  goddesses,  with  meaningless  scrolls  and  arabesques,  albeit  they  may  be  wrapped  in  the 
'  red,  white,  and  blue,*  will  never  suggest  to  the  American,  as  he  wanders  among  the  halls 
and  committee*rooms,  any  idea  to  touch  his  heart  or  inspire  his  patriotism.*' 

The  committee's  report,  on  the  whole,  was  a  good  one ;  and  if  it  did  not  enter  into  details, 
at  least  made  valuable  suggestions,  pointed  to  the  true  source  of  the  evil,  and  showed  how 
an  effective  remedy  could  be  applied.  But  those  having  charge  of  the  work  on  the  Capitol 
treated  it  with  singular  indifference.  Indeed  they  regarded  it  as  interfering  with  their  pre- 
rogatives, and  went  on  wasting  money  and  disfiguring  the  interior  of  what  was  acknowledged 
to  be  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  world. 

Foreign  artists  were  still  preferred  and  foreign  decorators  employed.  The  same  ill-advised 
and  expensive  system  of  decoration  was  kept  up,  in  which  neither  the  history  of  the  country 
nor  the  spirit  or  its  institutions  had  any  part.  It  seemed  also  to  be  the  rule  that  one  great 
failure  made  by  a  foreign  artist  was  his  best  recommendation  for  securing  another  order.  It 
may  be  generous  to  do  this,  but  it  certainly  does  not  display  good  judgment,  and  even  the 
generosity  may  be  questioned  w^hen  it  is  made  at  the  expense  of  the  people. 

The  most  strange  thing  of  all  in  the  decoration  of  the  Capitol — and  it  would  seem  incredible 
anywhere  else — is  the  fact  that  to  the  artist  who  could  paint  so  glaring  a  daub  as  that  which 
now  disfigures  one  of  the  panels  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  representing  Washington 
receiving  the  commissioners,  and  which  is  a  standing  libel  on  the  good  taste  of  members, 
was  given  the  order  to  paint  a  picture  to  fill  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  important  places 
in  the  Capitol,  and  which  of  all  others  should  have  been  given  to  a  native  artisL  In  only 
one  instance  have  we  seen  the  apology  advanced  that  we  had  not  an  American  artist  to  whom 
we  dare  trust  the  order.  The  best  answer  to  this  is  that  if  we  had  not^  it  would  at  least  have 
been  better  to  have  let  the  place  remain  vacant  until  we  had.  In  short,  we  could  not  well 
have  got. anything  worse  than  we  did  for  our  money. 

We  refer  to  that  strange  combination  of  history  and  allegory  set  off  in  gaudy  colors  and 
unintelligible  figures,  and  so  confused  as  to  completely  bewilder  those  not  versed  in  its  mys- 
teries, which  fills  what  is  called  the  eye  of  the  dome.  The  conception  and  the  execution  are 
equally  bad.  The  stranger  from  abroad  very  naturally  asks  how  it  was  that  with  so  much 
acknowledged  talent  among  American  artists — men  who  have  shown  no  lack  of  inventive 
genius  either — a  foreigner  should  have  been  called  in  and  intrusted  with  the  painting  of  a 
picture  which  should  have  something  in  it  to  conform  to  the  national  character  of  the  build- 
ing, but  which  has  not  anything.  Native  artists  are,  in  a  measure,  held  responsible  for  the 
ffulure,  inasmuch  as  it  involves  a  censure  on  the  art-taste  of  the  country. 

The  artist,  Mr.  Brumidi,  received  $39,500  for  this  work.    This  was  exclusive  of  material 
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Btid  assistants,  which  were  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  government.  The  whole  cost  of 
this  picture  cannot  be  far  from  $50,000.  The  same  artist  received  from  the  government,  from 
April  7,  1855,  to  December  3,  1804,  $19,483  for  decorating  in  fresco  various  committee 
and  other  rooms,  at  $10  per  day.  Other  ornamental  painting,  Mr.  Clark  reports  to  Congress 
in  February,  1869,  in  the  halls  of  legislation,  committee-rooms,  and  passages,  has  been 
done  by  ihe  day's  work,  the  cost  of  which  cannot  be  ascertained  from  the  Tolls.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  at  least  $30,000  more  was  spent  on  this  specific  description  of  decoration.  This 
would  make  $99,483;  of  which  Mr.  Brumidi  got  $o8,983— a  pretty  round  sum,  it  will  be 
admitted,  to  pay  an  artist  whose  works  have  been  so  severely  criticised,  and  in  whose  favor 
but  little  can  be  said.    This,  however,  is  not  all  that  was  paid  to  Mr.  Brumidi. 

AN  ART  COMMISSION  APPOINTED  AND  BETTER  THINGS  EXPECTED. 

* 

Mr.  Humphrey  Marshall  submitted  the  committee's  report  to  Congieas  on  the  3d  of  March, 
1859,  (see  Ex.  Doc.  No.  43,  36th  Congress,  Jst  session,)  and  it  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 
It  was  again  brought  up  in  the  House,  and  action  taken  on  it.  Reao'tations  were  introduced 
June  12y  1858 f  and  March  3,  1859,  authorizing  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  appoint 
an  art  commission,  composed  of  three  of  the  leading  artists  of  the  country,  to  examine  and 
report  on  a  system  of  decorating  and  embellishing  our  public  buildings  and  grounds  so  as 
best  to  secure  a'  harmonious,  result,  &c.,  &c. 

The  President  appointed  Henry  K.  Brown,  James  B.  Lambden,  and  John  F.  Kensett,  as 
gentlemen  well  suited  to  represent  the  art  interests  of  the  country,  and  by  their  investiga- 
tions give  general  satisfaction  to  the  people.  Mr.  Kensett  ranked  high  as  a  landscape 
painter ;  Mr.  Brown  had  given  us  something  really  good  in  sculpture ;  and  Mr.  Lambden 
Lad  attained  a  respectable  position  in  his  profession.  It  would  have  been  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  have  selected  men  who  would  have  been  more  acceptable  to  the  profession,  or  whose 
opinions  would  have  had  greater  weight  with  men  of  taste  all  over  the  country. 

These  gentlemen  accepted  the  trust  confided  to  them ;  assembled  in  Washington,  and  on 
the  15th  of  June,  18&9,  proceeded  to  their  labors.  What  at  first  seemed  to  them  a  matter  of 
easy  solution  increased  in  maguitude  and  difficulty  as  they  progressed.  They  found  those 
iu  charge  of  the  Capitol  inclined  to  regard  the  action  of  the  commission  as  an  interference 
with  their  rights.  It  must  be  confessed,  also,  that  the  commissioners  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  equal  to  the  task  before  them,  or  capable  of  grasping  all  its  difficult  points.  To  paint 
a  good  landscape,  or  execute  a  good  statue,  was  one  thing ;  to  devise  a  comprehensive  and 
acceptable  plan  for  the  decoration  of  a  great  public  building  was  quite  another. 

The  result  of  this  commission,  which  spent  13  months  in  Washington  examining  what 
had  been  done  and  deliberating  over  a  plan  of  its  own,  at  a  cost  to  the  government  of 
$9,000  or  more,  was  a  brief  and  very  unsatisfactory  report  of  about  seven  document  pages. 
Indeed,  the  commissioners  seem  to  have  confined  themselves  to  condemning,  and  very  prop- 
erly, much  that  had  been  done,  and  directing  their  deliberations  to  questions  of  minor 
importance. 

We  are  told,  '*  The  erection  of  a  great  national  capitol  seldom  occurs  but  once  in  the  life 
of  a  nation.  The  opportunity  such  an  event  affords  is  an  important  one  for  the  expression 
of  patriotic  devotion,  and  the  perpetuation,  through  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture,  of 
that  which  is  high  and  noble  and  held  in  reverence  by  the  people ;  and  it  becomes  them  as 
patriots  to  see  to  it  that  no  taint  of  falsity  is  suffered  to  be  transmitted  to  the  future  upon  the 
escutcheon  of  our  national  honor  in  its  artistic  record."  All  of  which  simply  means  that 
native  artists  are  the  most  proper  persons  to  decorate  a  great  national  building  like  our  Capi- 
tol ;  and  that  foreigners  cannot  be  called  in  except  at  the  risk  of  falsifying  our  history  and 
our  character.  We  may  not  state  the  point  exactly  as  the  commissioners  intended  it ;  but 
that  is  what  they  mean.  The  style  of  decoration  l>egun  had  been  nearly  carried  to  comple- 
tion at  that  time ;  and  with  so  grave  an  error  already  committed,  the  difficulty  of  finding  a 
remedy  increased. 

The  commissioners  very  properly  censured  what  had  been  done,  which  was  very  easy ; 
but  fell  far  below  what  was  expected  of  them  when  it  came  to  dealing  with  the  future.  If 
I  be  system  of  decoration  begun  bad  been  stopped  where  it  was,  or  the  foreigpaers  discharged. 
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and  the  work  given  to  Americans  to  finish,  it  is  y&rj  likely  we  should  have  had  a  much 
worse  failure  to  complain  of  than  that  which  we  now  so  loudlj  and  justly  condemn. 

"  Jt  is  presumed,"  add  the  commissioners,  '*  to  be  the  wish  of  government  not  only  to 
decorate  their  present  buildings  in  the  best  possible  manner,  but  to  use  the  opportunitj 
which  the  occasion  affords  to  protect  and  develop  national  art.  If  there  is  to  be  anj  dis- 
crimination between  native  and  foreign  artists,  the  preference  should  be  given  to  citizens." 
Very  likely  those  in  power  never  for  a  moment  took  this  question  into  consideration  when 
they  planned  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  Capitol  extension,  which,  after  all,  are  merely 
copies,  with  a  few  expensive  experiments  attempted  as  improvements.  We  look  in  vain 
among  them  for  originality  or  inventive  genius.  Nor  would  any  one  of  the  commissionen 
have  recognized  the  men  who  were  performing  this  mere  work  of  imitation  as  artiats.  The 
work  they  were  doing  was  mere  decorative  painting,  and  could  not  by  any  stretch  of  techni- 
cality be  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  fine  art 

'*  If,'*  say  the  commissioners,  *'thls  assumption  be  correct" — meaning  that  the  deoorBtioD 
of  our  public  buildings  shall  express  something  of  our  national  history — *'  the  monej 
expended  by  government  for  the  last  five  or  six  years  for  this  purpose  has  been  misappUed, 
with  the  exception  of  commissions  like  those  awarded  to  Crawford  and  Rodgers ;  for  we 
find  but  little  else  which  relates  to  our  history,  or  in  which  the  American  mind  will  ever  be 
interested.  The  arts  afford  a  strong  bond  of  national  sympathy ;  and  when  they  have  ful- 
filled their  mission  here,  by  giving  expression  to  subjects  of  national  interest,  in  which  the 
several  States  shall  have  been  represented,  it  will  be  a  crowning  triumph  of  our  civilization. 

''Art,  like  nations,  has  its  heroic  history;  its  refined  and  manly  history;  its  effeminate 
and  sensuous  history — the  sure  presage  of  national  decay.  Our  art  is  fust  totering  upon 
the  first  of  these  planes.  Shall  we  allow  it  to  be  supplanted  here  in  its  young  life  by  that 
of  an  effete  and  decayed  race,  which  in  no  way  represents  us  f  Our  pride  should  revolt  at 
the  very  idea.  We  should  not  forget  so  soon  the  homely  manners  and  tastes  of  our  ances- 
tors, and  the  hardships  they  endured  with  undaunted  hearts ;  but  it  should  be  onr  pride  to 
welcome  their  venerated  forms  in  these  buildings  and  grounds,  and  surround  them  with  the 
insignia  of  a  nation's  love  and  homage ;  and  patriotic  hearts  shall  perform  the  noble  work/' 

This  may  be  very  good  as  patriotism,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  it  has  to  do  with  the  sub- 
ject under  consideration,  which  is  simply  to  devise  a  plan  of  decoration,  and  advise  as  to  the 
best  way  of  doing  the  work.  The  commission  wandered  out  of  its  way,  and  took  a  latitude 
hardly  warranted,  in  its  haste  to  condemn.  They  found  an  ill-contrived,  badly  ventUatod  and 
lighted,  and  unhealthy  Senate  chamber  and  Hall  of  Representatives,  with  an  ample  number 
of  niches,  panels,  and  staircases,  where  works  of  art,  paintings,  and  statues  could  be  pat. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  to  tell  us,  in  the  simplest  manner,  what  kind  of  works 
were  best  suited  for  the  building,  and  how  they  should  be  placed  to  produce  the  best  efiect ; 
and  it  is  owing  to  the  absence  of  this,  and  a  disposition  to  condemn  everything,  and  censure 
even  where  censure  was  not  deserved,  that  the  commission  failed  of  its  object.  The  homely 
tastes  and  manners  of  our  ancestors,  and  the  hardships  they  endured  with  undaunted  hearts, 
had  very  little  to  do  with  the  simple  question  of  decorating  the  Capitol  of  a  great  nation  like 
ours.  Cappellano,  Cusici,  and  Qevelot  were  misled  by  a  similar  fancy,  and  in  attempting 
to  depict  the  hardships  and  struggles  of  our  ancestors  gave  us  those  hideous  caricatures 
which  excite  ridicule,  violate  good  taste,  and  disfigure  the  rotunda.  These  foreigners  were 
no  doubt  sincere  in  believing  that  Americans  know  nothing  about  art,  and  that  they  must 
give  us  something  to  please  a  crude  and  barbarian  taste.  In  short,  we  paid  them  well  for 
making  our  great  ancestors  cut  a  sorry  figure  in  art. 

But  as  very  few  of  us  care  about  fixing  the  date  of  our  ancestral  history  anterior  to  the 
Revolution,  we  will  not  stop  to  inquire  how  the  manners  of  the  present  day  will  compare 
with  that,  or  whether  there  had  been  any  improvement  at  all.  That  there  is  a  more  correct 
and  exacting  taste  in  art  cannot  be  denied;  and  it  is  the  taste  and  manners  of  the  present 
day  that  we  must  consult,  respect,  and  adapt  our  art  to ;  and  it  is  because  we  have  over- 
looked this  fact,  and  attempted  to  imitate  the  models  and  style  demanded  by  the  taste  o( 
some  effete  nation,  that  we  are  found  making  so  many  costly  failures.  The  same  was  the 
case  in  England ;  but  the  error  has  been  corrected  and  a  remedy  applied  through  the  medium 
of  her  art  commissioners. 
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The  report  of  our  art  commission,  it  must  be  confessed,  falls  far  short  of  its  object,  and 
disappointed  its  best  friends.  In  short,  it  was  weak  and  feeble  when  compared  with  the 
searching  and  complete  reports  of  the  English  art  commission.  This  is  why  it  has  remained 
almost  unnoticed  by  Congress ;  indeed,  we  have  with  difficulty  found  a  member  who  had 
ever  heard  of  it.  The  commission  had  it  in  its  power  to  do  much  good,  not  only  to  the  art 
interests  of  the  country,  but  by  showing  how  art  could  be  made  to  promote  the  material 
industry  of  the  country,  and  to  give  an  increased  value  to  our  skilled  labor.  It  is  indeed  to 
be  regretted  that  the  commissioners  did  not  use  their  powers  more  extensively  in  this  direc- 
tion, show  the  duty  of  the  government  in  the  matter,  and  by  pointing  out- the  many  branches 
of  industry  into  which  art,  science,  and  even  literature  enter  so  largely,  show  where  it  would 
be  justified  in  giving  aid  and  protection  to  them.  In  the  higher  branches  of  sldlled  labor  it 
must  be  acknowledged  we  are  still  behind  France  and  England ;  and  even  there  it  has  been 
much  improved  and  made  more  valuable  by  the  fostering  hand  of  government,  which,  recog- 
nizing the  great  value  of  art  as  an  educator,  and  sQience  as  a  great  developer  of  a  nation's 
industry,  has  wisely  protected  and  encouraged  bothu 

The  commission  closed  its  report,  of  eight  pages,  with  an  estimate  of  $166,900  to  carry 
out  its  recommendations.  These  recommendations,  it  must  be  said,  are  not  always  such  as 
would  improve  the  internal  appearance  of  the  building.  What  good  four  statues  would  1)e 
in  the  Senate  retiring  room  it  is  difficult  to  see,  if  the  interests  of  the  public  are  to  be  served; 
nor  will  it  seem  quite  clear  what  advantage  is  to  be  gained  by  placing  two  statues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  one  on  each  side  of  the  Speaker's  desk.  Here  is  what  they 
recommend : 

For  eight  pictures  to  fill  four  panels  in  each  of  the  halls  of  Congress »«.  $40, 000 

For  four  statues  for  Senate  retiring  room 20,000 

For  two  statues  for  eastern  front  door  of  south  wing......  .••• 5,400 

For  two  colossal  busts  for  Senate  chamber 3,000 

For  two  statues  for  House  of  Representatives 10, 000 

For  painting  Speaker's  zoom 2,000 

For  painting  private  stairways  and  passages  behind  Speaker's  chair 7, 500 

For  painting  room,  east  of  Speaker's  room 2,000 

For  painting  post  office,  south  wing 4, 000 

For  modelling  rules  for  two  eastern  doorways 12,000 

For  casting  and  chasing  the  same  in  bronze,  (original  estimate) ., 16, 000 

For  commencing  the  decoration  of  lobbies  and  halls  of  both  wings  of  Capitol 

extension, and  designs  for  the  same..*. 20,000 

For  casting  statue  of  freedom  for  the  new  dome.. — «  15, 000 

For  painting  ante-room  of  Senate 10,000 

Total - $166,900 


Congress  did  not  see  what  was  to  be  gained  by  this  large  expenditure  of  money,  and 
hence  its  refusal  to  act  Attempts  have  since  been  made  to  revive  this  commission,  or  have 
9  new  one  appointed,  but  without  success.  Since  that  time  art  has  in  a  measure  been  left  to 
take  care  of  itself. 


}i 


'*  WESTWARD  THE  COURSE  OF  EMPIRE  TARES  ITS  WAY. 

This  picture,  so  conspicuous  on  the  wall  of  the  west  stairway  leading  to  the  gallery  of  the 
Hall  of  Representatives,  is  by  Emanuel  Lentze,  whose  pictures  are  familiar  in  all  the  art 
galleries  of  the  country.  It  is  strongly  American  in  its  character,  and  very  forcibly 
expresses  the  various  features  of  the  country  in  the  far  west,  and  the  settlers  who  open  it 
up  to  civilization.  It  attracts  the  attention  of  visitors  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  picture 
in  the  Capitol;  and  the  groups  of  persons  seen  standing  before  it  every  day  when  Congress 
is  in  session,  studying  its  parts  and  discussing  its  merits,  must  be  accepted  as  proof  that  it 
h&fi  qualities  of  no  ordinary  kix^d.    Its  figures  are  well  drawn,  bold,  and  strong,  and  stand 
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out  yigorooB  and  lifelike.    The  figure  of  the  sturdy  old  guide,  in  the  left  comer,  is  pal&ted 
with  a  freedom  and  boldness  that  few  men  beside  Leutze  could  have  drawn  and  executed. 

The  painter  took  his  models  from  life;  and  those  who  knew  him  best  can  best  appreclaia 
the  great  care  and  time  he  gave  to  details,  in  order  to  have  them  correct.  In  short,  some  uf 
the  prominent  figures  in  this  picture  are  such  as  only  a  master- hand,  and  that  guided  bj  true 
genius,  eould  paint.    The  more  they  are  studied  the  better  they  will  bo  appreciated. 

We  have  said  thus  much  because  this  picture  has  been  singled  out  as  a  subject  for  a  ^reat 
deal  of  very  adverse,  and,  we  think,  very  unjust  criticism.  The  sweeping  nature  of  the 
attacks  that  have  been  made  upon  it,  however,  have  lessened  the  force  of  their  malignity. 
Some  of  these  attacks  have  discovered  greatei  skill  in  the  art  of  condemning  than  of 
doing  justice.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  some  of  those  most  prominent  in  condemning 
this  picture  have  exhibited  an  innocence  of  the  commonest  rules  of  art  remarkable  for  per- 
sons who  had  set  up  for  critics  of  art. 

The  painter  is  dead  now ;  and  we  can  afford  to  pass  a  more  generous  and  just  judgment 
on^vhat  he  did.  Even  now  writers  are  beginning  to  see  beauties  in  Leutze*s  pictures  where 
before  they  could  only  find  faults.  It  i^  an  instructive  fact,  thai  some  of  those  who  were 
most  active  in  condemning  Mr.  Leutze's  picture  in  the  Capitol,  did  not  even  know  to  what 
style  of  painting  it  belonged.  One  said  it  was  painted  in  ''distemper;"  a  second  said  it  was 
*'  a  miserable  fresco ;"  a  third,  more  knowing  than  the  rest,  said  it  was  not  worth  the  *'  canras" 
it  was  painted  on.  All  three  were  wrong.  It  is  painted  in  chromo  sUica,  a  style  of  painting 
quite  popular  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  even  now  practiced  to  a  considerable  extent. 
The  old  hard  wall  had  to  be  softened,  "  pricked  up,"  and  prepared  for  the  colors,  which,  after 
being  applied,  were  allowed  to  remain  and  harden  for  a  certain  time,  and  were  then  "fixed,** 
or  covered  with  a  substance  that  took  the  hardness  and  transparency  of  glass,  and  at  the  sfune 
time  gave  peculiar  brilliancy  to  the  colo'rs. 

Mr.  Leutze  had  not  had  any  practice  in  this  style  of  painting.  It  was,  in  short,  new  to 
him — an  experiment;  and  so  far  as  producing  brilliant  effects  in  color  is  concerned  it  did 
not  prove  a  success  in  his  hands.  Whether  it  was  for  want  of  proper  knowledge  of  how  the 
wall  should  be  prepared,  or  that  the  silica  did  not  perfqrm  its  functions,  and  was  not  prop- 
erly applied,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say ;  but  the  fact,  however,  is  apparent  that  the  colors 
have  *'  sunk  in,"  and  are  dull  and  lifeless.  The  substance  that  was  to  make  them  so  clear 
and  transparent  has  failed  to  perform  what  was  expected  of  it. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  picture  is  in  a  bad  light,  and  that  the  distance 
between  it  and  the  spectator  is  so  short  as  to  impair  the  view.  If  it  were  seen  at  a  greater 
distance  the  train  of  figures  which  now  seem  to  crowd  confusedly  into  the  foregroond  wonld 
then  take  more  clear  and  distinct  lines,  and  at  the  same  time  give  proper  development  to  the 
perspective,  which  is  really  good,  but  is  regarded  by  many  as  one  of  the  chief  defects  of  the 
picture. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  merits  of  this  picture ;  its  defects  are  to  be  found  in  its  composi- 
tion and  color.  But  some  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  the  defects  of  composition  even, 
when  we  consider  the  difficulties  the  artist  had  to  contend  with  in ,  order  to  give  proper 
expression  to  so  many  features  on  one  canvas.  His  great  aim  ^ery  properly  was  to  show 
as  much  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  country  as  possible  and  yet  preserve  the  individu- 
ality  of  emigrant  life,  dear  and  distinct.  To  do  this  was  no  very  easy  task.  The  great 
question  to  be  decided  by  the  artist  was  whether  he  should  make  his  figures  subordinate  to 
his  landscape  or  his  landscape  subordinate  to  his  figures.  Out  of  two  or  three  cartoous 
made  he  fixed  on  the  one  carrying  out  the  former  idea,  and  from  this  the  present  picture 
was  painted.  The  next  question  was  how  he  should  put  his  figures  in  the  foreground, 
grouped  so  as  to  properly  balance  the  effects  between  landscape  and  figure,  preserve  har- 
mony, and  make  both  appear  to  the  best  advantage.  The  figures  were  good ;  the  grouping 
of  them  defective,  artistically.  Seen  at  such  a  short  distance,  they  seem  to  crowd  on  each 
other  so  much  as  to  detract  from  the  real  merits  of  the  picture.  The  artist  himself  discovered 
this  defect  when  it  was  too  late ;  and  yet  the  defects  of  the  picture  are  so  entirely  subordi- 
nate to  its  merits,  that  those  who  attempt  to  criticise  it,  if  governed  by  a  spirit  of  justice,  can 
afford  to  point  them  out  in  kindness. 
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The  flcene  herd  described  is  in  theyicinity  of  Pike's  Peak ;  and  the  story  of  the  stru^tng^ 
emigrant,  as  he  wends  his  way  westward,  his  hopes,  joys,  and  happiness  at  having  reached 
the  end  of  his  jonmey  and  come  in  sight  of  the  valley  where  he  is  to  spend  the  rest  of  his . 
life  and  make  a  home  for  his  family,  is  cleverly  and  forcibly  told. 

The  hbtory  of  this  picture  is  somewhat  carious,  and  may  be  interesting  to  some.  Mr. 
Leutze  was  a  German  by  birth,  but  came  to  this  country  with  his  parents  when  a  mere 
boy,  and  settled  in  Philadelphia.  He  grew  up,  became  thoroughly  identified  with  our 
character  and  institutions,'  and  was  as  much  an  American  in  thought,  feeling,  and  sentiment 
as  any  man  born  on  the  soil.  He  was  impulsive,  warmhearted,  vigorous  in  thought  and 
action,  generous,  and  of  acknowledged  genius.  He  was  devoted  to  his  art,  tenacious  of  his 
rights  as  an  artist,  and  had  given  his  life  to  historical  painting,  though  it  had  not  brought 
him  fortune.  He  believed  it;  however,  one  of  the  most  important  engines  in  educating, 
civilizing,  and  advancing  a  people.  And  yet,  with  all  his  kindly  traits  of  character,  he  was 
not  a  man  calculated  to  make  friends  outside  of  the  very  narrow  circle  of  those  who  knew 
him  best.  A  generous  patron  of  the  fine  arts  in  Philadelphia,  early  discovering  Leutzc'a 
genius  for  color  and  drawing,  sent  him  to  Europe  to  study  at  his  expense.  Hence  it  was 
that  he  had  the  advantages  of  the  best  schools  to  be  found  there.  He  was  a  favorite  and 
favored  pupil  at  Dusseldorff^  and  the  reputation  secured  for  him  there  follow^ed  his  return  to 
this  country,  where  his  pictures  were  much  sought  after,  and  readily  commanded  great  prices. 
Leutze  was  proud  of  his  adopted  country ;  and  his  highest  ambition  seemed  to  be  to  paint 
a  picture  for  the  Capitol  of  the  nation,  and  in  that  way  identify  his  Aame  with  the  art  history 
of  the  country. 

General  M.  0.  Meigs,  at  that  time  Superintendent  of  the  Capitol,  and  to  whom  a  large 
discretion  was  given  over  the  work  and  decorations,  assumed  the  responsibility  of  making  a 
contract  with  Mr.  Leutze  for  a  picture  for  the  Capitol.  In  this  way  the  artist'sdesire  was 
gratified.  There  are  but  few  persons  at  the  present  time  at  all  acquainted  with  art  who  do 
not  approve  this  act  of  General  Meigs,  though  it  was  somewhat  censured  then.  A  contract 
was  made  on  the  9th  day  of  July,  1861,  when  we  were  in  the  very  midst  of  rebellion,  and 
it  is  something  to  say  that  the  picture  was  painted  during  the  rebellion — a  proof  that  art, 
science,  and  literature  flourished  in  the  free  north  in  the  faiidst  of  war. 

Twenty  thousand  dollars  was  the  price  fixed  upon  to  pay  the  artist  for  his  work.  It  was 
necessary  for  him,  however,  to  have  an  advance  in  money  to  relieve  his  wants  and  pay 
incidental  expenses.  He  must  go  into  the  far  west  also,  and  make  sketches  of  the  country, 
and  procure  other  material  necessary  to  his  picture.  General  Meigs  took  the  responsibility 
of  making  such  advances  to  the  artist,  in  whom  he  had  great  confidence,  as  his  needs 
demanded.  After  spending  several  months  in  the  west  the  ar^t  returned  to  Washington 
with  his  material,  and  completed  his  work  in  the  autumn  of  ]662.  The  manner  of  making 
these  advances  was  called  in  question  by  the  Auditor,  between  whom  and  General  Meigs 
a  controversy  was  for  some  time  carried  on.  The  substance  of  this  controversy  may  be 
gathered  from  a  reply  made  by  General  Meigs  at  the  time,  and  from  which  we  make  this 
extract:      * 

«THE  CAPITOL  EXTENSION. 

"The  following  payments  to  E.  Leutze,  for  painting  picture  of  'Emigration'  on  wall  over 
the  stairway  in  the  south  wing  of  the  Capitol,  are  objected  to  on  account  of  proviso  to  acts  of 
Congress  of  12th  of  June,  1858,  and  25th  of  June,  1860,  viz.  LHere  various  payments, 
amounting  to  $8,000,  are  specified,  with  their  dates,  d^c,  &.c  ] 

**  Perhaps  a  short  narrative  of  the  facts  attending  this  contract  with  Mr.  Leutze,  to  paint 
a  picture  on  the  stairway  of  the  Capitol,  will  show  that  the  payments  have  been  made  to 
him  without  any  intentional  violation  of  law.  The  Auditor  appears  to  find  some  discrep- 
ancies in  dates  and  explanations : 

*•  On  my  return  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  I  was,  b>  order  of  the  new  Secretary  of  War, 
directed  to  resume  charge  of  the  Capitol  extension.  Shortly  after  my  return,  viz.,  2d  of 
March,  1861,  an  appropriation  for  the  Capitol  extension,  amounting  to  $250,000,  was  mace, 
without  any  proviso  prohibiting  the  completion  of  the  decoration  of  the  building. 
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''About  this  time,  in  view  of  this  appropriadon,  Mr.  Leutze,  an  eminent  artist,  was 
engaged  to  prepare  a  design  for  a  picture.  The  picture,  if  the  design  should  be  approved 
and  its  pain  ting  authorized,  was  to  be  painted  upon  the  wall  of  the  Capitol.  The  appropri- 
ation of  the  2d  of  March  permitted  this  to  be  done.  The  negotiation  at  this  time  between 
Mr.  Leutze  and  myself  was  verbal.  He  was  anxious  to  have  the  opportunity  to  paint  a 
picture  and  ready  to  make  a  design,  which  he  undertook  to  do,  so  far  as  I  remember,  no 
question  being  made  as  to  the  terms  upon  which  payment  was  to  be  made  for  that  deeig^ 

**Very  soon  after  giving  the  invitation  I  was  ordered,  by  the  President's  (Lincoln)  direction, 
back  to  the  Gulf,  to  assist  in  anendeator  to  save  Fort  Pickens  from  threatened  capture  by  the 
rebels.  Leaving  very  hastily  I  appointed  another  officer  to  act  as  my  attorney  at  the 
Capitol  extension,  in  order  that  the  work  might  not  be  interrupted  by  my  absence.   *    *    * 

"  He  was  less  familiar  than  myself  with  the  history  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  CapitoL 

"The  payment  of  22d  April,  1861,  was  made  during  my  absence,  without  my  knowledge, 
though  I  am  otherwise  responsible. 

**  The  sum  demanded  by  Mr.  Leutze  for  his  design,  the  prosecution  of  the  work  being 
threatened  with  interruption  by  the  rebeliion,  was  larger  than  I  had  expected. 

'*  I  consider,  however,  that  I  had  a  right  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  to  pay  an  artist 
a  fair  price  for  a  design,  even  if  that  design  should  not  be  carried  out  and  executed.  Many 
designs  never  executed  in  larg^  upon  works  on  the  building  were  prepared  and  paid  for  dur* 
ing  the  progress  of  the  Capitol  extension,  either  being  prepared  by  persons  employed  by  the 
day  or  paid  for  by  the  piece.  Artists  as  well  as  laborers  and  clerks  require  pay  for  the  time 
they  labor  in  order  to  live. 

**I  had,  by  the  confidence  of  the  administration  under  which  I  acted,  been  left  to  exei^ 
else  a  pretty  free  discretion  in  such  matters ;  and  this  is  the  only  one  in  which  it  has  ever 
been  questioned ;  and  then  not  by  the  President  or  Secretary,  but  by  th^  Auditor,  whose 
remarks  and  careful  citation  of  dates  seem  to  indicate  a  suspicion  that  something  is  covered 
up  in  this  arrangement,  and  also  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
design  in  the  subsequent  contract.    [The  price  demanded  for  the  design  was  $3,500.  J 

**  Mr.  Leutze  could  not  go  on  with  the  preparations  for  the  picture,  which  required  time, 
study,  labor,  and  a  journey  into  the  plains  for  material — ^life  and  equipment  of  emigration — 
without  money.  Advances  of  money  are  not  allowed,  and  yet  some  months  must  elapse 
before  he  could  put  his  brush  actually  to  the  wall  and  begin  painting.  The  plan,  designs, 
studies,  cartoons,  &.C.,  &.C.,  were  all  needed,  none  of  which  was  the  painting  itself.. 

**We  came  very  near  failing  to  make  a  contract  at  all,  Mr.  Leutze  insisting  upon  the 
custom  of  artists  to  receive  payment  in  advance  while  engaged  in  preliminary  studies. 
Embarrassed  by  the  rules  of  the  treasury  in  regard  to  advances,  I  at  length  hit  upon  the 
form  of  contract  finally  signed,  by  which  the  sum  of  |3,500  in  all  should  be  paid  as  the  cost 
of  the  design,  to  be  finally  deducted  from  the  fall  sum  of  $20,000,  which  was  fixed  as  the 
total  cost  of  the  picture,  and  its  studies  and  designs. 

'*This,"  says  General  Meigs,  *'  will  explain  the  seeming  discrepancy  of  dates  which  hmve 
excited  the  Auditor's  suspicions.  The  whole  transaction  was  open  and  correct  The  con* 
tract,  by  express  legislation,  has  since  been  approved  by  Congress,  in  the  follow! eg  terms, 
in  the  11  th  section  of  the  act  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  army  for  the  year 
ending  30th  of  June,  1863,  and  approved  July  5. 

"This  section  provides  'that  the  restriction  or  limitation  contained  in  the  proviso  to  the 
ioint  resolution,  approved  April  15,  1862,  transferring  the  superintendency  of  the  Capitol 
extension  from  the  War  Department  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  shall  not  be  so  con- 
stnied  or  applied  as  to  prevent  the  completion  of  and  the  payment  for  the  painting  now  in 
progress  on  the  wall  over  the  stairway  ou  the  western  side  of  the«south  wing  of  the  Capitol, 
agreeably  to  the  terms  of  the  contract  made  between  Greneral  M.  C.  Meigs,  on  bohali  of  the 
government,  and  £.  Leutze,  the  artist,  ou  the  9th  day  of  July,  1861." 

Twenty  thousand  dollars  seemed,  at  that  time,  a  large  amount  to  pay  for  a  picture.  Con- 
gress had  not  been  accustomed  to  paying  such  a  price  for  a  work  of  art,  and  the  apparent 
largeness  of  the  sum  created  dissatisfaction  in  the  minds  of  many  mem^rs ;  and  this,  coupled 
with  a  strong  opposition  made  by  disappointed  persons  outside,  led  ta  the  action  which  Con- 
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gress  took  in  tlie  matter,  and  which  came  very  near  stopping  the  work.  Considerable 
censnre,  too/ was  cast  on  General  Meig^  for  making  snch  a  contract,  charges  of  extrava- 
gance being  freelj  made.  But  time  has  shown  that  General  Meigs  did  the  best  he  could 
with  the  means  at  his  disposal,  and  that  he  displayed  good  judgment  in  selecting  Mr.  Leutze 
to  paint  a  picture  for  the  Capitol.  Mr.  Leutze  then  stood  at  the  head  of  his  profession  as  an 
American  historical  painter;  his  position  was  recognized  by  the  artists  of  the  country  and 
endorsed  by  the  people. 

It  is  something  to  the  artist's  credit  to  say  that  in  a  little  more  than  eighteen  months  from 
the  time  the  contract  was  made  his  picture  was  finished,  and  the  contract  fulfilled  to  the 
letter.    He  was  a  very  rapid  painter,  as  well  as  a  man  of  great  application. 

C0K6RE6S  BIAKES  ANOTHER  CONTRACT  FOR  A  PICTURE  Wim  MR.  POWELL. 

If  twenty  thousand  dollars  was  considered  a  high  price  for  a  picture  for  the  Capitol  by 
Emanuel  Leutze,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  motive  which  prompted  Congress  to  put  so  great 
8  premium  on  mediocrity  as  to  profess  its  readiness  to  give  Mr.  Powell  |25,000  for  another 
picture.  It  would  have  been  only  natural  to  suppose  that  an  artist  who  had  made  one 
lamentable  failure  in  painting  a  picture  to  be  placed  in  the  Capitol  qf  the  nation  should  at 
least  be  required  to  give  some  evidence  of  improvement  in  his  profession  before  he  were 
intrusted  with  an  order  for  another. 

This  simple  and  very  safe  rule,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  taken  into  consldera 
tion  in  the  case  of  Mr.  PowelL  The  picture  already  painted  for  us  by  him,  and  now  in 
the  rotunda,  has  been  very  generally  and  very  justly  condenmed.  Indeed,  so  glaring  are 
its  defects  that  generosity  only  lends  itself  to  injustice  in  attempting  to  excuse  them.  Nor 
can  it  be  urged  for  Mr.  Powell  that  his  position  among  the  artists  of  his  country  was  such 
as  to  give  a  shadow  of  excuse  to  Congress  for  again  putting  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  under  tribute  to  him.'  Strangest  of  all  is  the  fact  that  although  (10,000  was  always 
considered  as  a  very  high  price  for  the  picture  already  painted  for  us  by  Mr.  Powell,  $25,000 
"was  not  thought  too  much  for  another.  Had  there  been  any  certaintjp  of  our  getting  of  Bir. 
Powell  a  picture  worth  $15,000  more  than  the  one  already  in  possession  of  the  government, 
there  might  be  some  excuse  for  so  remarkable  a  display  of  generosity.  But  the  certainty 
iFvas  the  other  way. 

The  effect  of  such  action  on  the  part  of  Congress  is  seriously  damaging  to  the  interests  oi 
art  all  over  the  country.  It  discourages  the  true  artist,  seeking  to  obtain  through  merit 
alone  a  high  place  in  his  profession,  by  putting  a  premium  on  mediocrity.  It  discourages, 
also,  because  it  overlooks  that  recognition  which  genius  everywhere  seeks  as  its  reward ;  and 
it  strikes  a  heavy  blow  at  that  rivalry,  so  healthy  in  its  influence  on  the  art  interests  of  the 
nation,  which  looks  forward  hopefully  when  assured  that  merit  only  will  secure  the  reward. 

This  contract  was  secured  by  a  joint  resolution  introduced,  by  Mr.  Schenck,  of  Ohio,  in 
March,  1865,  and  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : 

*^BeU  resolved  by  the  SeneUe  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library  be,  and  they  are  hereby, 
directed  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  William  H.  Powell,  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  to  paint  a 
picture  for  the  United  States,  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  grand  staircases  in  the 
Capitol,  illustrative  of  some  naval  victory ;  the  particular  subject  of  the  painting  to  be  agreed 
on  by  the  committee  and  the  artist :  Provided,  That  the  entire  expense  of  said  picture  shall 
not  exceed  twenty-five  thousand  dollars ;  and  two  thousand  dollars  shall  be  paid  to  said 
Powell  in  advance,  to  enable  him  to  prepare  for  the  work ;  the  remainder  of  said  instal- 
ments  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  one  year ;  the  last  instalment  to  be  retained  until  the  pic- 
ture is  completed  and  put  up.*'    This  was  approved  March  2,  1865. 

It  is  now  four  years  since  a  contract  was  made  in  accordance  with  this  resolution ;  and 
j^et  Mr.  Poweirs  picture  is  not  produced.  In  short,  the  fact  that  he  had  received  an  order  to 
paint  another  picture  seemed  to  have  been  almost  forgotten  by  Congress  ;  and  it  was  only 
recently  that  the  matter  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Library  Committee,  and  some 
Action  taken  on  it.  *  A  somewhat  curious  state  of  things  concerning  this  work  was  devel- 
oped through  a  short  ihquiry.    It  was  shown  that  Mr.  Powell  had  received  advances  in  il* 
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amount  of  $10,000,  though  what  progress  ho  had  made  with  his  picture  could  not  be 
factorilj  ascertained.  As  long  ago  as  last  August  Mr.  Powell  expressed  a  desire  to  hare  the 
committee  visit  his  studio  in  New  York,  and  see  for  themselTCs  how  far  he  had  progressed. 
And  yet,  on  the  1st  of  Fehruary,  1869,  he  is  not  quite  ready  to  report  progress,  and  expresses 
a  desire  that  the  time  of  exhibiting  what  progress  he  has  made  may  be  deferred  for  a  time. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  exactly  what  progress  has  ))een  made  with  this  picture, 
notwithstanding  we  have  made  diligent  inquiry.  In  the  meantime  the  Library  Commiltee, 
feeling  that  the  nou&tter  called  for  prompt  and  decisive  action,  have  stopped  any  Itirther 
advances  being  made  for  the  present  Drafts  for  $4,000  of  the  $10,000  received  bj  Mr. 
Powell  being  held  here  by  one  of  our  banks,  payment  of  them  is  being  pressed  on  the  com- 
mittee, which,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  refused  to  sanction  their  payment.  But  having 
made  the  contract,  and  given  Mr.  Powell  such  power  to  control  his  advances,  the  committee 
should  see  to  It  that  innocent  persons  do  not  suffer  by  its  own  errors. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Powell  will  finish  his  picture  without  further  delay,  relieve  tbe 
Library  Committee  of  the  embarrassment  it  now  labors  under  with  respect  to  further  Advanees, 
snd*let  the  people  see  what  they  have  got  for  their  money. 

The  success  of  Mr.  Powell  in  obtaining  a  "  twenty-five  thousand  dollar  order"  from  Con- 
gress brought  a  great  number  of  ambitious  young  painters  to  Washington  in  pursuit  of  simi- 
lar favors.  Examples  of  what  they  could  do  were  hung  in  rarious  parts  of  the  Capitol ; 
and  the  number  of  artists  with  pictures  they  were  willing  to  sell  Congress,  for  sums  ranging 
from  $20,000  to  $25,000,  seemed  to  multiply  every  day.  The  Library  Committee,  howevec, 
proved  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  designs  of  those  ambitious  gentlemen,  many  of  whom  were 
anknown  to  the  Academy  of  Designs  of  New  York.  Ma^ny  of  those  gentlemen  attributed 
their  want  of  success  to  the  inability  of  the  Library  Committee  to  appreciate  what  was 
really  good  in  art.  All  sorts  of  influences  have  been  brought  to  bear  on  this  committee 
without  effect.  Tbe  pYesent  Library  Committee,  composed  as  it  is  of  gentlemen  of  wealth, 
taste,  and  education,  some  of  them  being  liberal  patrons  of  art,  have  exercised  a  jud^^ent 
in  these  matters  highly  commendable.  They  have  shown  that  they  can  distinguish  between 
merit  and  pretension ;  and,  if  they  can  prevent  it,  the  government  shall  no  longer  offer 
$25,000  for  mediocrity.  The  question  of  what  American  artists  shall  hereafler  be  employed 
to  paint  pictures  for  the  Capitol,  or  such  art  galleries  as  we  may  hereafter  possess,  may,  we 
think,  be  safely  left  in  their  hands.  We  recommend  this  because  it  is  evident,  from  the  action 
of  Congress  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Powell,  that  the  suggestions  and  recommendations  of  the 
art  commissioners,  composed  of  the  artists,  Kensett,  Brown,  and  Lambden,  received  not  the 
slightest  attention.  In  fine.  Congress  paid  no  attention  to  it  whatever.  Such  commissions 
have  done  much  good  in  England  and  France ;  but  it  was  becausf  they  were  made  v^ry 
thorough,  and*  the  governments  to  which  they  addressed  themselves  were  governed  by  their 
advice. 

PROPOSITION  BY  ALBERT  BIERSTADT  TO  PAUTT  TWO  PICTURES  FOR  CONGRESS. 

During  the  session  of  1866-^67  Hon.  N.  P.  Bonks,  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  Honse  of  Rep* 
resentatives,  introduced  a  joint  resolution  to  employ  Mr.  Albert  Bierstadt  to  paint  two  pio> 
tures,  such  as  should  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Library  Committee  and  the  artist,  to  fill 
vacant  panels  in  the  Hall  of  Eepresentatives.  This  resolution  was  introduced  without  oppo- 
sition and  referred  to  the  Library  Committee.  This  was  a  movement  in  the  right  direct 
tion,  and  was  highly  commended  by  the  press  all  over  the  country.  Mr.  Bierstadt  then 
stood  at  the  very  head  of  his  profession  as  a  landscape  painter,  capable  of  reflecting  nature 
in  all  her  truth  and  purity.  In  addition  to'  this,  it  was  felt  that  he  would  give  us  somethiog 
really  good  and  true  in  art — something  that  would  be  a  credit  to  our  national  taste,  repr^ 
sent  fairly  the  progress  we  had  made  in  art,  and  be  appreciated  by  the  government  and  tbe 
people. 

The  committee  called  a  meeting  to  consider  the  question  of  employing  Mr.  Bientadt  to 
paint  these  pictures,  and,  we  are  informed,  were  disposed  to  make  a  liberal  contract  with 
him.  A  letter,  bowe'/er,  was  placed  before  the  committee  from  Mr.  Bierstadt,  demanding 
$40,000  each— $80,000  for  two  pictures.    This  was  alike  onfortun&ti  for  Mr.  Bierstadt  and 
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the  interests  of  American  art,  which  he  professed  to  represent.  The  demand  seemed  to  the 
committee  so  exorbitant,  and  bo  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  patriotism  which  should  inspire 
an  artist  to  get  one  of  his  works  on  the  walls  of  the  Capitol,  that  the  proposal  was  promptly 
xejected,  and  was  not  again  brought  up  in^the  committee. 

Very  likely  Mr.  Bierstadt  was  prompted  in  this  matter  as  well  by  the  large  prices  he  was 
securing  from  private  citizens  as  by  the  large  price  given  to  Mr.  Powell  by  Congress.  If 
Congress  could  afford  to  pay  Mr.  Powell  1^5,000  more  for  a  picture  than  it  had  paid  Emanuel 
Leutze,  Mr.  Bierstadt  very  naturally  thought  Congress  would  not  object  to  give  him  $15,000 
more  than  it  had  given  Mr.  Powell  for  a  picture.  In  short,  we  cannot  more  clearly  set  forth 
the  bad  effect  of  Congress  giving  orders  for  works  of  art  indiscriminately  than  is  illustrated 
in  this  one  transaction.  If  an  artist  is  to  be  magniffcently  rewarded  because  he  has  made 
a  magnificent  failure;  if  all  proper  tests  are  to  be  set  aside,  and  the  walls  of  the  Capitol  are 
to  be  given  ovef  to  those  who  can  find  friends  in  Congress  to  encourage  and  press  their  pre- 
tensions, genius  has  nothing  to  hope  for  from  the  government,  which  should  bo  its  first  and 
best  protector. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  such  artists  as  Mr.  Bierstadt,  Mr.  Church,  and  two 
or  three  others  we  might  mention,  are  not  represented  on  the  walls  of  the  Capitol.  The 
whole  art  world  has  paid  homage  to  their  genius ;  and  while  pictures  by  them  would  elevate 
and  instruct  the  people,  and  faithfully  represent  the  progress  we  had  made  in  art,  they  would 
also  act  as  a  standard  by  which  to  judge  between  real  merit  and  pretension — to  correct  our 
taste  for  art.  They  would  also  act  as  a  powerful  instrument  in  checking  a  spirit,  now  too 
prevalent,  for  disfiguring  the  waUs  of  the  Capitol  with  works,  which  have  no  claim  to  merit. 
It  has  been  urged,  however,  that  landscapes  are  not  appropriate  to  the  decoration  of  great 
public  buildiogs ;  that  they  do  not  record  important  events  in  its  history.  But  landscapes 
can  be  so  expressed  as  to  serve  a  great  and  good  purpose  in  promoting  the  interests  of  a 
people.  That  they  can  be  made  more  useful  in  interesting  and  instructing  a  people  than 
poor  and  bad  figure  or  historical  paintings,  so  called,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  In  short,  a 
careful  review  of  the  pictures  in  the  Capitol  will  show  that,  great  as  has  been  the  progress 
our  artists  have  made  in  landscape  painting,  we  are  yet  far  behind  Europe  in  figure  or  his- 
torical painting.  In  casting' about  for  an  historical  painter  who  can  do  something  creditable 
to  the  art  progress  of  the  country,  and  to  whom  it  would  be  safe  to  entrust  an  order  for  a 
picture  for  the  Capitol,  it  is  difficult,  we  confess,  to  find  even  one  now  living  who  has  made 
any  great  reputation  with  the  people.  Leutze  is  dead,  Weir  paints  nothing  for  the  public  now, 
and  we  have  only  Bothermel,  as  an  historical  painter,  who  is  at  all  recognized  by  the  people. 
This  is  a  singular  confession,  yet  it  is  true.  Historical  painting  has  not  proved  profitable 
to  those  who  pursued  it,  most  of  them  either  having  died  poor  or  deeply  in  debt.  Hence  it 
is  that  most  of  our  leading  artists  have  chosen  the  more  profitable  and  less  arduous  style  of 
landscape  painting. 

Decorative  art  has  very  nearly  performed  its  part  in  the  Capitol.  Whether  the  expensive 
style  chosen  was  the  best  for  the  purpose  is  a  question  that  has  been  much  discussed.  It 
has  always  seemed  to  us  that  a  more  subdued,  less  expensive,  and  more  impressive  style  of 
decoration  would  not  only  have  been  more  appropriate  to  such  a  building  as  the  Capitol,  but 
have  served  a  better  purpose  and  been  more  in  harmony  with  the  correct  taste  of  our  people; 
It  now  only  remains  for  high  art  to  step  in  and  do  its  part  in  filling  the  niches  and  panels 
-with  statuary  and  pictures,  such  as  shall  be  appropriate  to  the  building.  That  the  prefer- 
ence should  be  given  to  American  artists,  whenever  they  have  shown  themselves  capable  ot 
producing  works  of  real  merit,  cannot  be  too  forcibly  urged  on  Congress.  Care  ought 
also  to  be  taken  that  nolle  but  artists  who  have  established  their  reputation  with  the  public^ 
and  have  also  been  properly  recognized  by  the  principal  academies  of  design,  shall  be 
entmsted  with  orders  to  paint  at  the  expense  of  the  government.  We  cannot  afford  to  give 
up  these  panels  and  niches  to  mere  experiment.  If  we  have  not  now  got  artists  we  dare 
trust  with  orders  to  execute,  we  had  better  let  the  niches  and  panels  of  the  Capitol  remain 
vacant  until  we  have. 
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PRIVATE  GALLERIES  IN  THE  CITT. 

The  more  we  can  embellish  and  make  Washington  attractive,  the  deeper  will  be  the  interest 
taken  in  it  hy  the  whole  country.  As  a  nation  we  have  increased  so  rapidly  in  wealth  and  power, 
have  so  far  exceeded  anything  the  world  ever  saw  before  in  mental  and  material  development, 
and  as  a  people  have  become  so  engaged  in  the  race  for  riches,  as  almost  to  forget  oar  doty 
to  art,  science,  and  literature,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  so  mnch  that  has  made 
ns  greai  and  powerful.  A  g^at  nation  like  ours,  then,  should  have  a  capital  city  worthy 
of  representing  it,  and  in  which  all  the  beauties  art,  science,  and  literature  are  capable  of 
developing  might  be  found,  for  the  instruction  and  entertainment  of  the  whole  people.  And  yet 
Washington  presents  only  the  crude  beginning  of  what  we  intend  to  do  hereafter.  We  have 
our  magnificent  and  costly  public  buildings,  but,  singular  as  it  may  seem  to  strangers  trom 
abroad,  we  have  not  an  art  gallery  or  museum.  We  have  only  one  buildibg  '*  Dedicated 
to  Art,**  and  for  that  even  are  indebted  to  the  munificence  of  a  private  citizen,  who  erected  it 
at  a  cost  of  $160,000,  or  thereaboutsi  and  intended  it  as  a  gift  to  the  city  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people. 

And  yet  art  has  always  found  warm  friends  and  generous  patrons  in  Washington.  The  taste 
for  it  has  been  steadily  improving  and  its  influence  increasing,  until  now  some  of  its  mors 
wealthy  citizens  may  be  numbered  with  the  best  patrons  American  art  has.  Mr.  W.  W« 
Corcoran,  Mr.  G.  W.  Riggs,  and  Mr.  Charles  Knap  have  each  valuable  and  well-selected 
collections  of  pictures,  among  which  are  to  be  found  some  of  the  very  best  specimens  of  the  skill 
of  our  leading  artists.  The  liberal  encouragement  these  gentlemen  have  given  to  Ameii- 
ean  art,  and  jthe  correct  judgment  they  have  shown  in  the  selection  of  works,  offer  examples 
it  might  be  profitable  for  the  government  to  follow. 

There  stands  on  the  comer  of  Pennsylvania  avenue  and  Seventeenth  street  a  spaciona  and 
chastely  designed  brown-stone  building,  which  seems  to  form  a  more  than  ordinary  attiactioii 
to  strangers,  and  bears  the  significant  inscription:  "Dedicated  to  Art"  You  instinctively 
feel,  while  looking  at  the  building,  that  art  will  find  a  pleasant  and  appropriate  home  in 
it  This  building,  to  which  we  have  referred  above,  was  erected  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Corcoran, 
who  intended  to  transfer  his  valuable  collection  of  pictures,  statuaiy,  and  other  works  of  ait 
to  it,  and  present  it  to  the  city  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  Unfortunately,  the  war  inter* 
posed  to  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  this  worthy  purpose.  Instead  of  becoming  the  home  of 
art,  and  diffusing  its  kindly  influences  over  society,  the  building  was  taken  possession  of  by 
the  government  and  transferred  to  the  Quartermaster  General,  who  has  occupied  it  ever 
since. 

As  Mr.  Corcoran  intended  to  confer  a  benefit  on  the  people,  and  to  do  for  the  city  what 
should  have  been  done  by  the  government,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  in  authority  will  sea 
the  wisdom  of  giving  the  building  up  to  its  owner  as  speedily  as  possible,  so  that  it  may  bo 
devoted  to  the  benevolent  purpose  he  designed  it  for.  The  good  such  an  institution  as  this 
would  have  conferred  on  a  city  like  Washington  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  We  are 
informed  that,  among  other  things,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  owner  to  have  a  yearly  or  semi- 
yearly  exhibition  of  pictures  by  American  artists,  and  to  which  artists  all  over  the  country 
would  be  invited  to  contribute.  Exhibitions  like  these,  at  the  capital  of  the  nation,  where 
persons,  of  taste,  wealth,  and  education  from  all  parts  of  the  country  assemble  during  winter 
for  ente'rtainment  and  instruction,  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  artists  and  the  art  interests 
of  the  country.  They  would  give  to  such  artists  as  had  only  a  local  a  general  and  extended 
reputation. 

We  believe  also  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Mr.  Corcoran  to  establish,  in  connection  with 
this  building,  schools  of  art,  in  which  drawing,  painting,  and  sculpture  would  be  taught  free. 
When  we  reflect  how  much  good  has  been  derived  by  the  people  of  France  and  England 
through  these  and  similar  schools,  and  what  they  have  done  for  the  skilled  industry  of  these 
countries,  we  cannot  too  highly  appreciate  the  motive  which  prompted  the  act 
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THE  ECONOMY  OF  OUR  GOVERNMENT,  IN  ITS  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  ART  AND  SCIENCE,  A8 

COBfPARED  WITH  THOSE  OF  FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND. 

The  charges  so  freqaently  male  in  this  country  against  Congress,  of  extraragance  in 
spending  the  people's  money  for  pictures  and  statuary,  have  but  a  very  slight  foundation  to 
stand  upon.  Most  of  them  are  made  by  persons  who  give  but  little  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  very  likely  could  not  be  made  to  appreciate  the  power  art  and  science  exercise  in 
stimulating  and  expanding  our  industrial  enterprises.  Those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
compare  the  estimates  (government)  for  the  United  States,  France,  and  England  for  a  single 
year  will  see  at  a  glance  how  inconsistent  those  charges  are. 

The  estimates  for  the  Capitol,  made  for  the  session  of  1867-*8,  are  as  follows: 
Appropriated  March  2,  18G7: 

For  continuing  work  at  the  Capitol  extension • ^••*.t*250,000 

For  minor  repairs...^..... .••..  12,000 

For  heating  the  Supreme  Court-room  by  steam,  law  library  and  the  passages  and 
stairways  adjacent,  the  courtproom,  and  for  other  improvements  and  lepairs  of 

said  court-room « .* > 16,000 

For  repairs  of  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  ..^ 15,000 

For  casual  repairs  of  all  the  furnaces  under  the  Capitol.  ..•• 600 

For  lighting  the  rotunda  of  t^  Capitol  by  electricity 3, 000 

For  eight  additional Monatechle  columns..^ 11,200 

For  ventilating  apparatus ^ 9,000 

For  supplying  deficiency  in  appropriation  for  work  on  the  Capitol  extenuon 29, 60O 

Appropiiated  July  20,  1868: 

For  repairing  and  finishing  Capitol  extension •« 100,000 

For  work  on  the  new  dome « 6,000 

450, 500 


This,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  is  exclusively  for  the  Capitol  and  for  work  to  be 
carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  architect.  The  appropriations  for  other  public  build- 
ings, furniture,  repairs,  &c.,  would  reach  nearly  (1,000,000,  making  well  on  to  $1,500,000. 
^In  all  this  amount  scarcely  anything  will  be  found  appropriated  to  the  encouragement  of 
art,  science,  or  education. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  estimates  for  the  civil  service  of  England  for  1867-8  and  see  what 
Tve  find  there.    Under  the  head  of  royal  palaces  we  find — 

Por  restoring  pictures  and  frames £200    0    0 

PUBUC  BUILDINGS. 

Kational  Gallery ..^. , ..  277    0    0 

Kational  Portrait  Galleiy,  repairs 85    0    0 

Kent  paid  for  National  Portrait  Galleiy 350    0    0 

Stained  windows.  Parliament  Hall 2,000    0    0 

For  furniture  ofNational  Portrait  Gallery 26    2    5 

Tor  furniture  of  National  Gallery 72  10  11 

NEW  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

T*orSt.  Stephen's  crypt,  (frescoed, )Boyal  Gallery,  and  Queen*sBobing-room      6,140    0    0 
For  ornamental  railing  and  other  works  in  Parliament  square 6, 000    0    0 

PEERS'  ROBING-ROOM. 

Fresco  painting,  (''Judgment  of  Daniel,")  by  J.  R.  Herbert,  R.A. 6,000    0    0 

Three  works,  by  £.  W.  Ward,  R.  A.,  for  the  Commons'  corridor,  at  £600 

each 1,800    0    0 
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Amount  rfTMnmondtM]  to  bo  paid  Mr.  Wunl  on  tlic  completion  of  Ills  pictures 

over  an«l  iihove X***^^    0  0 

For  two  Htfitiii-M  of  British  <ovpn«i;rn«  :uiw  in  course  of  exociition .-.-  1,6"<'    (»  «' 

Eulnrjrpinoiit  of  Xfitionnl  OalliTy 7(Vi    0  <) 

R«'pftir«  an«l  iinprovi'mcnl  of  Rovri!  Irish  Acndcnir - ZM    0  0 

Ri  piiirs  itt.d  jniprovomrntK  of  Nntionnl  Oalliry  of  In-lnnd 401    0  ^ 

Diirinjj  tlu»  f*ftino  !«p««««ion  of  rurliament  th*»re  watt  vot«»d  for  public  education 

in  (iriftt  Itiitiun  HJiT-'-^ Ta'i.Sfvi    0  0 

Education,  Scicnrr,  nnd  Art  Department 2tJ0.  tV*7    <»  0 

F«»rpMl»!ic  ('(IticHtion  in  Ireland 334,7''h»    o  n 

Riiyul  Iii-ili  Afademy 700    fl  0 

Naiioiiol  (fttll«Ty  of  Ireland,  for  works  of  art 2, 1>*3    0  ^» 

Katioiial  (tulli-iy  of  Knpland,  workt  of  art... .*....... .  15,'*tri    0  0 

BriiJAh  National  Portrait  (tallfry l,*v^)    U  'J 

Hcientitic  works  and  experimentg 13,215    A  i> 

Universal  Exhibitiou  at  Parin • 5'^7i9    i*  '^ 


1,359,4««U  i  \ 
Or  more  than  six  niiilion  and  a  half  of  dollar§, 

T\v«'i,ty-t\vo  tl)oU!!>nnd  pounds  of  that  approprintetl  to  edncatioti,  ficJonce,  and  art,  vu 
devoted  to  what  aro  called  »cho(»l«  of  art  for  th««  lidjorinjf  poor  «rti«anp,  who  attend  nirft 
rlah!«es;  National  rc hoi ar8 hips,  frcr  students,  sniaries  of  t4*a  *h»*ra.  living  models.  &c..  &*» 
There  wa«  aUo  voted  the  same  year,  for  the  completion  and  decoration  of  new  and  pr-  ic> 
Dent  buiidii  ps  for  the  National  Poitrait  exhibitions,  £  lOr»,<KK>,  One  hundred  and  fivp  ::.'-- 
Band  four  hundred  and  eiplity  ]>ersons  rweived  lesions  in  drawing.  &c.,  Ac,  thronrh  t^* 
aid  of  Parlittuient,  at  a  cost  to  the  government  of  5».  '2^1.  eacli.  Seven  hundred  an*]  'V-j 
local  medals  and  books  and  six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy -nine  drawing  t«*'~.' 
nientsi  and  books  were  awarded  duriiip  the  year  anum^  one  hundred  and  five  th-^nfiii 
four  bundled  and  eighty  pi-rsons  receivinpr  art  instruction. 

There  are  thirty-nine  training  scho<ds  fur  art  masters  and  mistresses  at  Sonth  Ken?irz*'*E, 
and  one  liundred  and  four  art  sch(»ol8  throu^iiout  tiie  kinplom. 

It  will  here  be  seen  from  this  how  caret'ully  EnjrlAnd  puards  and  protect-i^,  an-^.  Vt 
extensively  she  encourages,  ait  and  science,  both  of  which  enter  so  larpely  into  her  «k  .  1 
labor,  and  at  the  same  time  do  so  nuich  to  extend  and  increase  the  valne  of  her  comnvro?. 

The  ptivenmit'nt  of  France  pives  I,4<m»,(M»0  irancs  yearly  to  the  encourajz-'-ment  M  i't 
alone.  Pirti*.  ns  of  this  sum  tind  their  wav  into  the  most  obscure  towns  and  villajyes  il  :U 
country,  where  every  child  in  the  municipal  schools  is  taupht  at  least  the  rudiment*  of  .:.t^* 
inp.  France,  in  short,  makes  art  an  important  medium  of  educatinp  her  people.  T:* 
Beaux  Arts  M'lids  a  pu]»il  every  year  to  Rome,  pays  his  expenses  while  there,  (a  per/^!  f 
four  years,)  livinp,  tuition,  and  everything,  in  order  that  he  shall  receive  the  beief:  t 
Italian  study.  In  lHj7  the'  povernment  offered  a  premium  of  100,()iX)  francs  to  ibe  k-.^ 
who  would  paint  the  best  picture  duriiiff  the  year.  As  to  the  famous  public  gti'I*r>5.  i? 
LoTivre  and  Luxembourp,  an  artist  has  only  to  distinpuish  himself  by  bis  works  t».-  ^-e 
lil>erally  paid  to  represent  him<e!f  upon  their  walls.  The  skilled  labor  of  France,  j^r- 
eminent  all  over  the  world,  and  which  is  the  very  life  of  her  commerce,  owes  its  impor^ancs 
more  to  the  encourapcnienl  given  to  art  by  the  povernment  than  anything  else. 

THE  MARBLE 8  AND  BRrtVZF.S  IX  THE  CAPITOU 

Perhaps  the  most  iuterestinp  features  presented  by  art  in  the  Capitol  are  to  be  fvacd  'i 
the  marbles  and  bronzes.  The  marked  improvement  made  by  American  sculptors  frc-m  t  j.e 
to  time  is  nowhere  more  prominent.  That  we  should  have  made  mistakes  at  first  w^«>  .i.  j 
natural.  Similar  mistakes  were  made  in  Enpland,  even  at  a  later  day.  Most  of  oars,  u  ■^• 
ever,  were  the  result  of  a  doubt  of  the  skill  and  experience  of  onr  own  artists,  and  a:>^ 
implicit  cou6 Jence  that  we  must  look  abroad  for  anything  good  in  art.    Some  of  tbese  zlst- 
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bl^s  are  very  offensire  to  onr  taste,  so  coarse,  and  even  vulgar  in  design,  as  to  be  regarded 
with  regret. 

And  here  again  we  have  the  fact  forcibly  presented  to  ns  that  foreign  artists,  however 
anxious  they  may  be  to  excel  in  their  art,  rarely  comprehend  the  spirit  of  onr  institntions 
or  properly  appreciate  the  tastes  of  onr  people.  This  is  seen  in  the  prominence  given  to 
the  grotesque  and  nnconth  presented  in  the  designs  of  some  of  these  marbles,  instead  of 
keeping  them  more  in  harmony  with  the  architectural  unity  of  the  building. 

We  now  hare  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  improvement,  and  feel  satisfied  that  a  more 
correct  taste  predominates ;  and  to  none  are  we  more  indebted  for  this  than  to  American 
artists  themselves.'  The  works  of  Crawford,  Powers,  Rodgers,and  Stone  are  an  encouraging 
feature  of  what  sculpture  has  done  to  redeem  the  Capitol  from  the  bad  effects  of  what  had 
been  done  by  others,  and  which,  if  they  do  not  make  as  entirely  overlook  these  wretched 
failures,  make  us  feel  more  charitably  toward  them. 

The  difficulty  of  getting  at  the  facts  connected  with  some  of  these  maibles  we  have  found 
to  be  very  great,  owing  to  the  orders  being  given  for  them  and  the  works  paid  for  by  different 
departments.  In  some  instances  the  President  was  authorized  to  make  the  contract  for  a 
vrork  and  pay  the  artist ;  in  others,  the  War  Department  assumed  the  authority  and  paid, 
or  rather  advanced,  the  artist  money  without  any  reference  to  Congress.'  Again,  Congress 
assumed  control  over  all  art  matters,  and  made  contracts  and  negotiated  with  artists  through 
the  Library  Committee.  The  State  Department,  too,  has  had  something  to  do  with  art; 
and  the  Interior  Department  has  more  than  once  had  the  matter  in  its  keeping.  There  are 
instances,  also,  where  one  department  made  the  contract  for  a  work  of  art  and  another 
paid  for  it.  It  can  be  very  easily  seen  how  much  this  singular  complication  must  have 
increased  the  difficulty  of  getting  at  the  facts  as  to  what  was  paid,  who  the  artists  were,  and 
under  what  circumstances  their  work  was  performed.  It  was  also  important  to  kndw  whether 
some  of  tliese  works  were  executed  from  designs  by  the  sculptors  themselves  or  were  a  mere 
developme^it  of  the  ideas  of  some  one  else.  But  no  record  evidence  on  which  the  slightest 
reliance  can  be  placed  is  to  be  found.  As  an  example  ol  this  we  may  hefe  mention  that  we 
Lave  made  diligent  search  in  all  the  departments  for  some  record  evidence  of  how  much  was 
paid  to  Cusici,  Cappellano,  and  Gevelot  for  those  wretched  caricatures  which  so  disfigure 
the  rotunda  and  puzzle  the  wits  of  strangers  to  tell  what  they  mean,  but  without  success. 
It  would  have  been  interesting  to  know  under  what  circumstances  they  were  designed  and 
executed,  and  whether  these  artists  or  some  one  else  was  responsible  for  them.  A  numbei 
of  persons  have  theories  respecting  them  as  absurd  as  they  are  unreliable.  A  gentleman 
who  has  been  many  years  about  the  Capitol,  and  whose  friends  regard  him  as  a  profound 
authority  in  art  matters,  asserts  that  these  grotesque  works  are  from  designs  by  Jefierson. 
He  adds  also  that  they  are  nothing  more  than  an  expression  of  the  dislike  he  was  known  to 
entertain  for  certain  persons  and  things.  Jefferson  never  liked  the  Pilgrims,  he  says;  and 
as  for  Penn,  he  was  by  no  means  an  admirer  of  his  character,  regarding  him  as  a  speculator 
in  treaties  with  the  Indians,  and  who  bad  after  all  a  mean  way  of  always  getting  the  best 
of  the  bargain.  He  also  assures  us  that  the  unsteady  condition  in  which  Gevelot  has  made 
his  somewhat  dilapidated  specimen  of  the  tribe  appear  as  he  lands  from  the  boat  and  looks 
doubtingly  at  the  ear  of  corn  presented  by  the  Indian,  was  intended  as  a  keen  bit  of  satire 
aimed  at  New  England.  We  can,  perhaps,  understand  Jefferson's  idea  of  representing  Penn 
as  a  quiet,  well-fed,  and  well-disposed  old  gentleman  with  an  eye  to  business,  but  why 
should  he  desire  to  punish  brave  Daniel  Boone  by  illustrating  him  in  all  the  hideousness  art 
vras  capable  of  investing  him  with  7 

Of  course  there  is  not  a  v^ord  of  truth  In  the  above.  Jefferson  had  a  good  deal  of  natural 
aympatfay  for  art  and  cultivated  a  taste  for  it  while  in  Paris  ;  and  however  strong  his  likes 
or  dislikes  for  persons  and  things,  he  certainly  was  not  the  man  to  have  made  art  perform 
fio  disagreeable  a  part  as  it  is  made  to  do  in  these  relievos.  We  must  not  forget  to  mention 
also  that  both  Mr.  Jefferson  and  John  Q.  Adams  had  taste  for  drawing,  were  friends  and* 
patrons  of  art,  and  have  left  us  fair  specimens  of  their  skill  in  the  Capitol.  They  also  advo- 
cated a  liberal  encouragement  of  art  by  the  government,  apprecialiog  fully  how  much  it 
improved  the  mechanical  labor  of  the  country  and  extended  the  interests  of  commerce. 
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In  getting  up  this  work  it  has  been  our  aim  to  provide  a  means  whereby  Conc^rets  coold 
see  at  a  glance  what  it  had  cost  to  decorate  the  Capitol,  what  encoaragement  the  gOFem- 
ment  has  given  to  art  from  time  to  time,  what  each  work  cost,  when  and  by  whom  it  wss 
executed,  and  whether  by  an  American  or  foreigner.  A  comparison  of  what  has  been  done 
can  then  be  made,  and  a  correct  judgment  formed  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  in  the  future. 
We  are  Indebted  to  Mr.  Clarke,  the  present  architect  of  the  Capitol,  for  many  valuable  facts 
relating  to  the  bronzes  and  marbles  of  a  more  recent  date ;  also  for  a  valuable  report  just 
made  to  Congress  by  him  in  response  to  a  resolution  introduced  by  Mr.  Hubbard,  of  Con- 
necticut, calling  for  information  on  the  subject  of  art  and  decoration. 

THE  MARBLES,  RELIEVOS,  AND  BRONZES. 

No.  1.  In  treating  of  these  marbles  and  relievos  we  come  first  to  what  has  been  done  in  the 
rotunda.  Here  we  have  those  grotesque  exaggerations  of  Cusici,  Cappellano,  and  Gevelot— 
the  two  first  Italian,  and  the  other  a  French  artist — works  which  few  persons  entenng  the 
rotunda  can  tell  what  they  were  intended  to  illustrate.  They  certainly  add  nothing  to  his- 
tory, and  are  simply  a  libel  on  our  taste  as  a  people.  Art  is  here  made  to  do  what  it  can  to 
make  haman  nature  hideous.  Such  works  do  not  appeal  to  the  finer  and  more  elevating 
sensibilities  of  our  nature,  and  hence  the  best  interests  of  art  are  not  promoted  by  them.  Xo 
doubt  these  foreign  artists  were  misled  in  regard  to  our  national  tastes.  Indeed,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  suppress  the  thought  that  those  artists  fancied  they  were  designing  and  executing  for 
a  people  very  similar  in  tastes  to  the  Egyptians^and  Assyrians ;  that  they  regarded  our  taste 
as  of  a  sadly  primitive  order,  and  that  we  were  a  people  soon  to  pass  away,  and  to  be  remem- 
bered  only  as  a  rude  race  who  had  chiselled  its  history  in  energetic  but  crude  relief  for  the 
study  and  wonder  of  those  who  came  after  us.  These  works  were  executed  in  182&>'26; 
but  although  we  have  made  diligent  search  in  nearly  every  department  of  the  government 
we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  by  record  proof  what  was  paid  for  them.  N.  Gevelot's 
name  is  mentioned  in  the  general  appropriation  bill  for  1827  as  receiving  $750,  balance  of 
compensation.  It  is  stated,  on  pretty  good  authority,  that  the  vouchers  on  which  these 
artists  were  paid  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  Capitol.  It  is  also  stated,  on  pretty  good 
authority,  that  $3,500  each  was  the  price  paid.    Cost,  $14,000. 

No.  2.  The  elaborately  designed  wreath  just  over  the  works  described  above  and  intersected 
with  heads  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  La  Salle,  and  Cabot,  names  very  appropriately  enshrined 
here,  were  by  Cappello  and  Cusici.  We  have  as  yet  searched  in  vain  for  record  proof  of 
what  this  work  cost. 

No.  3.  The  next  object  of  art  which  attracts  attention  is  the  stately  figure  of  "  Liberty/*  is 
plaster,  in  the  old  hall  of  representatives,  and  over  where  the  Speaker's  desk  osed  to  stand. 
The  design  is  bold  and  strong,  and  the  execution  exceedingly  delicate ;  in  short,  the  whole 
work  is  a  proof  that  Cusici,  the  artist,  could  do  something  really  good  when  confined  within 
the  limits  of  work  he  had  been  accustomed  to.  The  eagle,  just  beneath  the  female  figure,  is 
chiselled  in  stone  by  an  Italian  artist  of  the  name  of  Valperti.  It  is  an  exceedingly  fine 
piece  of  work,  and  was  copied  from  nature,  the  artist  having  procured  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  the  bird  ever  seen  in  the  country  for  a  model.  This  is  the  only  specimen  of 
his  work  the  nrtist  has  left  in  this  country.  Valperti  was  an  acknowledged  genius,  bat  a 
man  of  eccentric  habits,  and  misanthropic  He  came  to  Washington  poor,  but  with  the  hope 
of  finding  a  new  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  genius  and  bettering  his  condition.  He  bad 
been  led  to  believe  that  he  would  get  important  orders  from  Congress  for  works  to  decorate 
the  public  buildings.  In  this  he  was  mistaken ;  and  being  of  too  sensitive  a  nature  to  pnsh 
his  own  claims,  did  not  succeed.  After  finishing  this  one  work  he  suddenly  disappeared 
from  Washington,  and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  him.  It  is  very  generally  believed  that 
he  committed  suicide  by  drowning,  in  the  Potomac,  and  in  that  way  put  an  end  to  his  tron- 
hies.  Here,  Again,  we  can  find  no  record  proof  of  what  was  paid  him  for  this  work.  Itii 
'said  by  one  who  professes  to  know,  that  $500  was  paid  the  artist,  and  that  ho  was  more  than 
seven  months  executing  the  work. 

No.  4.  Just  over  the  door  opening  into  the  old  hall  of  representatives  stands  the  statue  of  a 
female,  in  white  marble,  representing  **  History.**    There  is  something  exquisitely  ciiaste 
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about  the  coDception  and  execution  of  thu  work,  and  few  penons,  as  tbey  pass  to  lind  firo, 
casting  a  hurried  glance  at  it,  appreciate  its  rare  merits*  "  History"  stands  in  a  winged 
car,  also  of  white  marble,  elaborately  worked,  with  a  book  open,  and  recording  the  erents 
of  the  nation  as  she  rolled  ronnd  the  globe.  All  this  beautiful  piece  of  art  is  merely  an  acces- 
sory to  the  House  clock.  The  wheel  of  the  car  is  made  the  dial  on  which  the  hands  record 
time.  The  artist  who  designed  and  executed  this  clever  work  was  an  Italian  of  the  name 
of  Franzoni,  who  died  in  this  city  a  short  time  after  this  work  was  finished  and  put  up.  We 
have  been  unable  to  find  any  record  evidence  of  what  this  work  cost.  It  is  only  proper  to 
state  here  that  we  have  been  informed,  and  on  what  we  consider  good  authority,  that  many 
of  the  vouchers  on  which  these  works  were  paid  for  are  now  to  be  found  amongst  the  records 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings.  Having  made  several  applications  to  General 
Michler,  the  present  incumbent,  for  information  and  an  examination  of  the  records  of  his 
office,  we  regret  to  report  that  we  have  made  them  in  vain.  We  have  not  been  able  to  get 
any  information  whatever  from  that  officoi  though  in  every  other  department  of  the  govern- 
ment we  have  received  prompt  attention  and  every  facility  in  the  power  of  the  officials  in 
charge  extended  to  aid  us  in  prosecuting  our  object. 

No.  5.  The  **  Genius  of  America,"  so  called,  as  represented  on  the  east  front  tympanum, 
and  represented  in  a  female  figure  of  colossal  sixe,  is  another  work  of  art  which  attracts 
the  attention  of  the  spectator.  The  female  figure  is  drawn  with  great  strength,  and  fidelity 
to  nature,  and  the  details  are  very  delicately  worked  out.  It  is  said  that  this  very  expressive 
work  was  designed  by  John  Q.  Adams,  who  was  a  friend  and  patron  of  the  artist.  It  ceF- 
tainly  developes  more  than  ordinary  invention,  and  more  than  artists  in  general  are  accredited 
for  by  the  public.  The  figure  is  semi -colossal ;  a  shield  is  in  her  right  hand,  and  poised 
and  inscribed  on  it  are  the  letters  U.  S.  A.,  emblazoned  in  a  ray  of  gloxy.  The  shield  rests 
on  an  altar  or  tablet,  on  the  front  of  which  a  wreath  of  oak  leaves  is  ingeniously  worked, 
and  in  which  is  the  inscription:  **July  4th,  1776.'*  There  is  a  broad  spear  behind  her, 
and  her  head  is  crowned  with  a  star ;  and  she  turns  anxiously  towards  the  figure  of  **  Hope," 
with  her  anchor,  to  whose  prophesies  she  seems  to  be  listening  with  marked  attention.  The 
design  of  this  is  certainly  very  fine,  better,  indeed,  than  the  execution — full  of  poetry, 
thought,  fire,  and  prophesy.  If  it  were  due  to  the  inventive  genius  of  John  Q.  Adams  we  are 
glad  to  record  it  as  another  laurel  in  the  flower  of  his  fame.  But  we  may  here  be  permitted 
to  state  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  find,  by  record  evidence,  that  Mr.  Adams  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  designing  this  work  or  who  the  artist  was  that  executed  it.  The  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Buildings  may  be  able  to  afford  the  people  some  light  on  this  subject. 

No.  6.  The  bronze  statue  of  Jefferson,  in  front  of  the  President's  house,  a  piece  of  work 
that  would  do  credit  to  any  artist  for  its  simplicity  and  naturalness,  was  the  gifl  of  Captain 
lievy,  of  the  navy,  an  admirer  of  Jefferson,  who  subsequently  purchased  his  old  homestead, 
from  which  he  was  driven  by  the  enemies  of  the  government  at  the  outbreak  of  the  late  war. 
There  was  something  beautiful,  even  touching,  in  this  genuine  old  sailor's  love  for  Jeffer- 
son, to  whose  memory  he  raised  this  statue.  No  one  has  yet  been  able  to  find  out  how 
much  was  paid  for  it,  or  who  the  artist  was  who  executed  the  work.  It  is  reported,  and 
believed  by  many,  that  the  work  was  done  in  Genoa,  by  an  Italian  artist. 

No.  6.  In  the  appropriation  bill  passed  Marth  3, 1829,  there  is  a  clause  "  to  enable  the  Presi- 
dent to  contract  with  Luigi  Persico  to  execute  two  statues  for  the  east  front  of  the  Capitol ; 
and  to  enable  the  President  to  carry  out  the  design  $4,000  are  appropriated.  These  are  the 
Btatuesof  "Peace"  and  "War,"  so  beautiful  in  their  design  and  execution,  which  now 
stand  in  niches  on  the  east  front  of  the  Capitol.  The  desigu,  however,  is  merely  a  copy. 
Persico  has  here  shown  that  in  a  single  figure  he  was  capable  of  doing  something  really 
good.  Persico  was  a  favorite  with  Americans  at  that  time,  no  one  believing  that  an  Ameri- 
can could  ever  do  anything  in  sculpture  that  would  be  even  respectable.  Persico,  however, 
xoust  have  progressed  very  slowly  with  his  work,  for  on  referring  to  the  records  we  find  that 
an  appropriation  for  niches  for  these  statues  was  not  made  by  Congress  until  1835,  six  years 
after.    These  statues  cost  $12,000  each,  the  last  payment  being  made  in  1833. 

No.  7.  The  first  instance  we  have  of  an  American  being  employed  to  do  anything  in  marble 
for  the  government  is  in  1836.    In  that  year  Hiram  Powers,  we  find,  was  paid,  through  an- 
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appropriation  by  Cong^ress,  $500  for  an  ornamental  fountain,  in  marble,  to  decorato  the 
west  front  of  the  Capitol.  The  whole  cost  of  this  fountain  was  $1,022,  of  which  Mr.  Powers 
got  only  $500.  The  work  was  so  satisfactory,  however,  as  to  surprise  and  even  emlist  the 
admiration  of  those  who  had  before  held  that  we  never  could  expect  anything  good  in 
sculpture  from  an  American.  Indeed,  it  was  confessed  on  all  sides  that  an  American  might 
do  something  good  in  art,  and,  in  time,  be  appreciated  by  his  own  countrymen.  In  abort 
the  success  of  Mr.  Powers  in  this  early  effort  of  his  was  a  new  event  in  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can sculpture.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  he  had  here  g^  ven  an  unmistakable  proof  of  his 
genius,  and  needed  encouragement  from  his  government  to  do  something  better,  Congress 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  him,  continued  to  bestow  its  favois  on  foreigners,  and  seemed  to  forget 
that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  native  talent. 

Ko.  8.  In  the  appropriation  bill  passed  March  2, 1831,  John  Frasee  is  awarded  $400  far  a 
bust  of  John  Jay,  for  the  Supreme  Court-room.  It  was  not  good,  ho#Sver,  and  objecdon 
was  afterwards  made  to  receiving  it. 

No.  9.  On  May  5,  1832,  an  amendment  was  introduced  into  the  appropriation  bill  giving 
$4,000,  ^*if  so  much  shall  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  Committee  on  the  Library,  for  the 
purchase  of  the  bust  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  executed  by  Ceracci,  and  now  in  the  poaaeasion 
of  Mr.  Jefferson^s  exeoutors,  the  same  to  be  placed  in  some  conspicaoos  place." 

GREENOUGH'S  STATUE  OF  WASHINGTON. 

No.  10.  The  undraped  colossal  statue  of  Washington,  sitting  clumsily  on  a  broad,  low 
pedestal  in  the  green  park,  east  of  the  Capitol,  is  by  Horatio  Greenough,  an  American,  and 
has  been  the  subject  of  more  ridicule  and  adverse  criticism  than  any  other  work  of  art  in  the 
Capitol,  perhaps  in  the  world.  The  statue  is  in  itself  a  contradiction ;  and  the  first  ques* 
tion  which  naturally  suggests  itself  to  the  stranger  is  as  to  what  the  artist  intended  to  expreas 
through  it.  The  history  of  this  work  of  art  is  alike  curious,  interesting,  and  instructive — 
instructive  we  say,  for  if  dearly-bought  experience  had  any  weight  with  us,  or  did  anything 
to  shape  our  future  relations  with  art,  the  lesson  here  written  would  be  of  great  value  to  us. 
It  would  teach  ns  that  art  has  certain  fixed  rules  which  cannot  be  violated  except  at  heavy 
cost  in  money  and  reputation.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  Mr.  Greenough  was  a  man  of 
genius,  capable  of  doing  something  really  good,  but  his  mind  ran  to  exaggeration,  and  his 
ruin  was  the  result  of  a  too  liberal  government  patronage,  which  permitted  him  to  indulge 
his  fancies  rather  than  correct  and  improve  his  judgmenL  Greenough  was  a  man  of  geneioas 
-sympathies,  but  of  an  impulsive  nature.  An  exacting  crific  himself,  quick  to  point  out  the 
faults  of  others,  ready  always  to  instruct  Congress  in  its  duty  to  American  artiats,  he  was 
singularly  unfortunate  in  what  he  did  for  the  government.  He  had  a  number  of  plana  he 
was  always  ready  to  urge  on  Congress  for -decorating  the  Capitol,  knew  exactly  what  woiks 
of  art  should  be  executed,  and  where  they  should  be  placed.  But  none  of  his  plana  wers 
practicable ;  and  it  is  only  generous  to  say  that  his  execution  was  not  equal  to  his  concept 
tion.  In  short,  we  had  in  Horatio  Greenough  another  forcible  example  of  the  fact  that  a 
very  good  critic  may  be  an  indifferent  artist.  And  yet  Mr.  Greenough  had  given  us  aeveial 
examples  of  artistic  taste  of  a  very  high  order,  as  well  as  a  delicate  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful. 

In  proceeding  to  design  his  "  Washington"  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Greenough  departed 
from  the  ordinary  rules  of  art  and  set  out  to  indulge  his  fancy  and  to  give  the  world  a  statue 
of  Washington  such  as  it  had  never  seen  before.  In  that  he  succeeded  admirably.  But  his 
Washington  was  so  difierent  from  the  accepted  ideal  of  the  people  and  so  at  variance  with 
what  they  conceived  to  be  correct  taste  as  to  bring  down  upon  it  very  general  condemnation. 
The  effect  of  this  was  to  retard  rather  than  advance  the  interests  of  American  artat  the  CaplidL 
It  might  be  bold,  striking,  and  undoubtedly  it  was  original,  the  people  said,  bu^  it  was  a 
Washington  of  the  artist's  fancy  only.  They  preferred  something  approximating  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  original,  as  seen  by  their  fathers. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  so  colossal  a  statue,  and  in  such  a  postme,  is 
seen  to  very  greai  disadvantage  on  so  low  a  pedestal.  It  should  be  elevated  at  least  twenty- 
fivo  feet  from  the  ground.  Then  its  lines  would  assume  a  more  graceful  and  delicate  outline, 
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aad  the  whole  eSbci  be  more  in  harmony  to  the  eye.  Its  defects  are  made  too  ^paieni  to 
the  eye  where  it  stands.  Elerated  at  the  distance  we  have  described,  many  of  them  would 
disappear.  It  had  been  the  ambition  of  Mr.  Greenough's  life  to  receive  from  Congress  an 
order  for  a  statoe  of  Washington,  so  that  he  coaid  give  freedom  to  some  of  his  pecaliar  con- 
ceptions and  embody  them  in  marble.  This  desire  was  gratified  by  a  clause  introduced  into 
the  ciWl  and  diplomaUc  service  bill,  July  14,  1832,  *'  to  enable  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  contract  with  a  skilful  artist,  an  American,  to  execute,  in  marble,  a  pedegtriau 
statue  of  George  Washington,  to  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol." 
This  led  to  the  contract  with  Greenough  for  his  Washington.  Five  thousand  dollars  was 
appropriated  for  carrying  the  contract  into  effoct.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  wording  of 
this  contract  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  very  clear.  It  was  even  then  a  question  as  to  what 
oonstitoted  a  pedestrian  statue,  and  various  opinions  were  given.  If  ^he  government  con- 
tracted for  a  pedestrian  statue,  the  question  arises  as  to  what  and  how  the  changes  were 
effected  that  found  it  accepting  Washington  in  a  sitting  posture.  There  is  no  record  evi- 
dence showing  why  this  change  was  made ;  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  artist  followed 
the  bent  of  his  own  will  and  took  a  liberty  not  warranted  by  the  contract  Certain  it  is  that 
Hr.  Greenough  put  the  most  liberal  construction  he  could  on  the  contract,  and  proceeded  in 
excess  of  its  limitations,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  money  to  be  paid  as  the  design 
of  the  work. 
Five  different  appropriations  for  the  payment  of  this  work  were  made,  as  follows : 

July  14,  1832,  statue  of  Washington $5,000 

March3,1833»     "  "  5.000 

June27,  1834,     ••  "  !: 5,000 

Marchl3,1835    "  "  5,000 

Sept.  9, 1841,      **  *'  in  final  settlement 8,000 

• 

The  last  amount  of  |8,000  was  made  through  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  authoriz- 
ing *'that  the  -accounts  of  Horatio  Greenough,  for  expenses  incurred  in  the  execution  of 
the  pedestrian  statue  of  Washington,"  (it  will  be  seen  that  Congress  still  designated  it 
a  pedestrian  statue,)  "authorized  by  a  resolution  of  Congress,  February  13,  1832,  and  the 
accounts  and  charges  for  freight  of  the  same  to  the  United  States,  be  settled,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  according  to  the  rights  of  the  claimants  under  their 
several  contracts,  liberally  construed :  Provided,  That  not  more  than  $6,500  shall  be  allowed 
the  said  Greenough,  in  the  event  that  the  Secretary  of  State,  under  such  construction  as 
aforesaid,  shall  consider  him  entitled  to  charge  the  same  ;  and  not  more  than  |6,000  for  the 
freight  aforesaid,  and  detention  of  the  ship,  and  for  an  iron  railing  around  the  statue,  includ- 
ing the  sum  of  $1,500  assumed  to  be  paid  by  the  said  Greenough,  in  addition  to  the  original 
contract,  as  made  by  Commodore  Hull ;  and  the  sum  of  $15, 100,  or  as  much  thereof  as  may 
be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  purposes  aforesaid." 

Five  thousand  dollars  was  also  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  said  statue 
from  the  navy-yard  at  Washington.  Eight  years  had  passed  since  the  making  of  the  con- 
tract, and  we  were  notified  that  the  statue  of  Washington  by  Greenough,  of  which  we  had 
beard  so  much  firom  travellers  abroad,  was  ready.  But  it  was  in  Florence,  an  unwieldy 
mass,  weighing  nearly  twenty-one  tons,  and  the  next  question  was  how  we  were  to  get  it  to 
this  country. 

Congress  passed  a  resolution  on  the  27th  of  May,  1840,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  take  immediate  measures  for  the  importation  and  erection  of  the  statue  of  Washing- 
ton by  Greenough.  A  ship  of  war  was  sent  to  take  it  on  board,  but  it  was  found  that  her 
hatches,  more  than  ordinarily  large,  were  not  sufficient  to  admit  it  into  her  hold  without  the 
coamings  being  knocked  away  and  her  decks  ripped  up,  an  operation  Commodore  Hull  was 
not  wilting  she  should  be  subjected  to.  A  merchantman  (the  American  ship  Sea,  Captain 
Delano)  was  at  length  chartered,  her  hatches  enlarged,  and  the  deck  otherwise  prepared  to 
receive  the  unwieldy  pedestrian  statue.  The  danger  to  a  ship  with  such  a  solid  mass  in  her 
bold,  in  case  of  a  gale,  will  very  readily  be  appreciated  by  any  one  having  the  least  knowl- 
edge of  nautical  affairs.  We  had  paid  for  the  statue;  and  now  the  great  responsibility  of 
getting  it  home  safe,  to  say  nothing  of  the  expense,  began  to  loom  up  in  all  its  magnificent 
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proportions.  The  statue,  however,  reached  here  in  the  spring  of  1841 ;  and  h^e  a  new 
series  of  troubles  began.  The  labor,  expense,  and  time  required  to  more  so  heayj  a  mass, 
pedestrian  though  it  waa,  even  for  so  short  a  distance,  was  verj  great,  and  the'  feeling  of 
relief  caused  hj  its  safe  arrival  at  the  Capitol  is  expressed  in  forcible  Icmguage  in  an  article 
.  in  the  columns  of  the  National  Intelligencer  at  the  time. 

The  statue,  when  uncovered,  instead  of  exciting  admiration,  created  a  feeling  of  very 
general  disappointment.  Then  it  was  found  that  the  doors  at  the  east  front  of  the  Capitol  were 
not  large  enough  to  admit  it,  and  measures  had  to  be  taken  td  cut  away  the  masonry  and 
increase  the  space.  This  incurred  another  heavj  expense.  The  statue  was  got  into  the 
rotunda  at  last,  and  here  another  serious  difficulty  arose.  It  was  found  that  its  great  weight, 
nearly  21  tons,  might  seriously  damage  the  floor  of  the  rotunda,  to  avoid  which  an  abutment 
of  solid  masonry  was  built  between  the  first  and  second  stories,  incurring  another  heavy 
expense. 

Nor  was  this  all.  It  soon  became  apparent,  even  to  the  artist  himself,  that  the  centre  of 
the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  was  not  a  fit  resting-place  for  this  unfortunate  statue.  Indeed, 
it  soon  became  more  of  an  incumbrance  than  an  ornament,  and  afibrded  a  ready  subject  for 
such  ungenerous  critics  as  were  then  hurling  their  merciless  satire  at  it.  The  artist  saw  that 
he  had  made  a  serious  mistake,  as  well  in  regard  to  light  as  in  not  adapting  his  statue  to 
the  proportions  of  the  rotunda ;  but  to  again  set  it  in  motion  would  involve  another  heavy 
expense,  and  perhaps  seriously  damage  his  reputation. 

Convinced  that  the  statue  would  not  remain  long  where  it  was,  Mr.  Qreenongh  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  committee  of  Congress  asking  its  removal  to  a  more  suitable  place,  complainings 
,  that  the  light  in  the  rotunda  was  defective,  and  that  in  it  the  statue  could  not  be  seen  to 
advantage. 

Congress,  it  seems,  was  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  voting  it  out  of  the  Capitol,  and 
proceeded  to  act  on  Mr.  Greenough*s  suggestions,  and  grant  his  request. 

On  Wednesday,  May  11,  1842,  (see  Globe  reports,  second  session  27th  Congress,)  the 
subject  of  the  removal  of  the  statue  to  a  more  suitable  place  came  up  in  the  house,  when  an 
intertsting  but  somewhat  acrimonious  debate  followed.  A  short  account  of  this  debate  can- 
not fail  to  interest  the  reader : 

The  next  amendment  reported  from  the  Senate  was,  ''for  the  removal  of  the  statue  of 
Washington,  under  the  direction  of  the  joint  committee  of  both  houses  of  Congress,  the 
account  for  which  shall  be  audited  and  certified  by  said  committee,  a  sum  not  exceeding 
1 1.000." 

Mr.  Keim,  of  Pennsylvania,  "moved  to  amend  this  by  an  appropriation  of  $3,500  for  the 
construction  of  a  suitable  pedestal  to  the  statue,  to  be  approved  by  the  President  and  heads 
of  departments." 

Mr.  Calhoun  interrupted  with  a  few  remarks,  which  were  inaudible  to  the  reporters. 

Mr.  Keim  continued,  and  referred  to  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (who,  it 
seems,  had  previously  entered  into  an  oral  agreement  with  another  artist  for  a  pedestal)  in 
explanation  of  the  propriety  of  the  provision  proposed.  He  (the  Secretary  of  the  Navy)  said 
that  were  the  question  now  whether  we  would  order  this  statue  or  not,  he  should  be  among 
the  first  to  vote  in  the  negative ;  but  Congress  had  already  spent  about  $40,000  upon  it,  and 
it  was  here,  and  to  have  it  standing  on  a  rude  structure  of  yellow  pine  boards  would  be  a 
reflection  on  the  character  of  the  nation.  He  would  advocate  the  appropriation  for  a  durable 
pedestal  of  stone. 

Mr.  Fillmore  asked  Mr.  Keim  if  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee  that  had  been 
appointed  to  superintend  the  removal  of  the  statue.  Mr.  Keim  said  he  was  not.  So  far  as 
the  committee  was  concerned,  he  added,  they  were  willing  that  the  statue,  with  its  wooden 
pedestal,  should  remain  as  it  was,  much  like  a  Hindoo  suttee,  with  a  marble  corpse  on  s 
funeral  pile.  He  deprecated  the  idea  of  any  party  feeling  entering  into  the  discussion,  say- 
ing tho  question  was  merely  whether  the  statue  of  Washington  should  remain  on  a  pedestal 
of  yellow  pine  boards,  coated  over  with  coal-dust,  or  be  removed  to  a  more  appropriate 
place,  and  have  a  suitable  pedestal. 

Mr.  Filhnore  thought  there  had  been  a  tacit  understanding  between  the  committee  and 
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Mr.  Greenougb,  that  he,  being  the  author  of  the  statue,  should  have  the  direction  of  the 
form  and  construction  of  the  pedestal. 

Mr.  Pendleton  informed  the  House  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee,  and  that  the 
wooden  pedestal  was  only  intended  to  be  temporary.  The  committee  had  agreed  that  the 
location  from  the  centre  of  the  rotunda  must  be  changed,  and  after  various  experiments,  both 
as  to  position  and  elevation,  thej  finally  agreed  on  the  spot  where  it  now  stands. 

The  statue,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  previously  been  removed  from  the  rotunda,  the 
space  between  the  doors  agam  being  enlarged  before  its  exit  could  be  effected.  Here  it  was 
for  some  time,  boarded  over,  and  remained  an  unsightly  object. 

Mr.  Pendleton  continued :  **  The  commit^  could  have  no  understanding  with  Mr.  Green- 
ough  as  to  the  construction  of  the  pedestal,  as  they  had  received  no  power  on  that  subject, 
but  they  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  but  justice  to  him,  as  the  sculptor  of 
the  statue,  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  complete  the  whole  design.*'  He  concluded  by  say- 
ing he  could  not  for  a  moment  imagine  how  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  could  assume 
it  to  be  the  intention  of  anybody  that  the  present  wooden  support  of  the  statue  should  stand 
as  its  permanent  pedestal,  on  the  supposition  of  which  he  had  grounded  a  somewhat  tart 
criticism  on  the  committee. 

Here  several  voices  cried  out,  *'  Withdraw  your  amendment — that's  a  good  fellow  i" 

Mr.  Adams  (J.  Q.)  was  for  giving  the  work  on  the  pedestal  to  the  artist  who  had  made  the 
statue,  Mr.  Greenough.  He  had  heard  that  there  was  a  plan  on  foot  for  employing  another 
artist  on  the  pedestal.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Greenough  were  indignant  at  such  a  proposition, 
80  much  so  that  he  believed  they  would  prefer  to  see  the  statue  share  the  fate  which  had 
fallen  upon  another  statue  of  the  same  man  (Washington)  by  an  equally  transcendent 
artist,  [he  evidently  alluded  to  the  statue  by  Canova,  buried  in  the  capitol  at  Raleigh,]  to 
having  him  exposed  to  an  indignity  so  mortifying  as  that  of  calling  in  another  artist  to  finish 
what  he  had  begun.  He  hoped  Mr.  Greenough  would  be  allowed  to  complete  his  own  work, 
and  that  for  this  labor  he  would  be  properly  compensated. 

Mr.  Adams  Had  previously  voted  for  the  removal  of  the  statue  from  the  rotunda  for  the 
reason  that  water  dripped  down  on  it.  The  discussion,  it  will  be  seen,  took  a  very  wide 
range,  but  not  one  of  the  speakers  seemed  to  comprehend  the  real  question  at  issue  or  to 
have  any  very  correct  ideas  concerning  art  matters.  The  statue  and  its  pedestal  are,  among 
artists,  considered  as  things  entirely  separate.  The  one  belongs  to  the  genius  of  art,  the 
other  to  its  mechanism.  An  artist  may  furnish  the  design,  and  suggest  the  proportions  and 
placing  of  a  pedestal,  but  in  his  contract  for  a  statue  the  pedestal  does  not  form  a  part.  Asd 
if  the  friends  of  Mr.  Greenough  had  any  such  feeling  as  is  here  described  by  Mr.  Adams,  it 
was  a  mistaken  one,  and  must  have  arisen  from  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Very 
few  sculptors  care  about  having  anything  to  do  with  what  they  consider  the  mechanical 
part  of  the  work. 

The  debate  was  further  continued  by  Messrs.  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  Pendleton,  and  Joseph  R. 
IngersolL  Referring  to  the  action  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  last  speaker  said :  *'  He 
had  accordingly  caused  it  to  be  removed  from  the  navy  yard,  where  it  was  first  landed,  to 
the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  an  operation  which  had  been  performed  with  remarkable  skill 
and  care.  The  statue  had  been  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  rotunda,  in  a  spot  whj(  :  had 
been  previously  prepared  to  receive  so  great  a  weight,  by  the  erection,  in  the  story  below, 
of  a  mass  of  solid  mason-work,  reaching  up  to  and  supporting  the  floor.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  had  also  given  directions,  not  final,  not  irrevocable,  to  the  sculptor  Pettrick  to 
prepare  a  suitable  design  for  the  pedestal.  These  directions  were  preparatory  merely,  and 
not  such  as  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  rights  of  Mr.  Greenough,  if  he  had  rights  in  the 
case."  Mr.  Ingersoll  spoke  at  length  on  the  subject,  and  closed  with  some  complimentary 
remarks  on  the  skill  of  Mr.  Pettrick  as  a  sculptor. 

Mr.  Henry  A.  Wise  wished  to  inquire  of  the  committee  having  the  matter  in  charge, 
^vhether  the  pedestal  was  not,  in  strictness,  a  part  of  the  statue  7  and  whether  Mr.  Greenough 
was  not  bound  to  complete  it  as  such  for  the  compensation  already  allowed  him  ? 

Mr.  Pendleton  replied  that  the  committee  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  question,  their  duty 
being  merely  to  locate  it  , 
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Mr.  Wise  here  began  a  speech,  in  which  he  denounced  the  statue  in  the  most  canstic  and 
bitter  language.  He  hurled  against  it  all  the  invectire  he  was  capable  of  commanding.  In 
the  course  of  his  speech  he  said  it  seemed  to  him  like  Jewing  the  government  to  send  them 
an  incomplete  thing,  and  then  claim  to  do  the  residue  for  a  new  compensation.  He  denounced 
the  statue  as  unfit  to  be  made,  ridiculed  its  want  of  draper}',  and  criticised  the  Latin  inscrip- 
tion, which  he  said  was  "bad  Latin  written  in  Italy." 

This  statue  has  cost  the  government  nearly  $43,000,  enough  to  have  purchased  at  least 
four  good  and  satisfactory  statues,  had  the  business  been  properly  managed.  It  has  been 
said,  and  with  truth,  we  think,  that  the  value  of  a  statue  is  to  be  found  in  what  it  suggests 
more  than  in  the  merits  of  its  execution  or  design.  The  history  of  this  unfortunate  statue 
in  a  measure  illustrates  the  force  of  such  an  argument.  Its  effect  on  the  people  is  clearly 
not  such  as  the  artist  intended  it  should  have.  The  four  statues  that  might  have,  properly 
selected,  locen  procured  with  this  money,  would  have  given  satisfaction  to  the  people,  reflected 
credit  on  American  art,  and,  what  was  of  more  value  to  the  artists  of  the  country,  prompted 
Congress  to  go  on  encouraging  American  artists  with  its  patronage.  We  were  also  in  the 
habit  of  dealing  very  loosely  wi  th  artists.  And  another  and  very  important  thing  illustrated  in 
the  history  of  this  statue  of  Washington  is  the  bad  and  very  expensive  policy  of  making  a 
contract  with  an  artist  for  a  specified  work  and  allowing  him  to  produce  something  entirely 
different.  An  artist  has  no  more  right  to  disregard  his  contract  with  the  government,  and 
ask  it  to  accept  something  very  different  in  cost^  and  design  from  what  it  bargained  for,  than 
any  other  person. 

No.  11.  On  May  9,  1836,  an  appropriation  of  $500  was  made  to  pay  for  a  bust,  in  marble, 
of  Chief  Justice  Marshall.  The  artist's  name  is  not  given.  This  bust  is  to  be  found  in  the 
hall  now  occupied  by  the  Supremo  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Nos.  12  and  13.  These  are  the  two  semi-colossal  groups  of  statuary  now  on  the  blockings 
at  the  east  front  of  the  Capitol.  That  on  the  south  blocking,  representing  Columbus  explain- 
ing the  mysteries  of  the  globe  to  a  naked  and  crouching  Indian  woman,  is  by  Pensico,  who 
was  our  favorite  Italian  artist  at  that  time.  That  on  the  north  blocking,  and  known  as 
"*The  Rescue,"  is  by  Greenough. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1837,  Congress  passed  a  joint  resolution  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  contract  for  two  "groups  of  statues"  to  adorn  the  two  blockings  on 
the  east  front  of  the  Capitol,  and  appropriated  $8,000  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

Pesrico,  the  Italian,  received  the  first  order ;  it  was  urged  by  Mr.  Oreenough's  friends 
tflat  the  other  should  be  given  to  him,  as  a  sort  of  counterbalance  between  Amcric^in  and 
foreign  skill.  It  was  also  urged  that  in  this  way  an  excellent  opportunity  would  be  afforded 
to  compare  the  relative  merits  of  foreign  and  American  skill  in  sculpture.  The  order  was 
given  to  Mr.  Greenough.  Strabge  as  it  must  seem,  we  have  been  unable  to  find  copies  of 
the  original  contiacts.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  order  to  execute  this 
group  was  given  to  Mr.  Greenough  while  he  was  at  work,  in  Florence,  on  his  Washington, 
and  before  we  had  bad  time  to  see  whether  it  was  a  success  or  failure.  Those  who  urged 
that  the  order  should  be  given  to  Greenough  seem  to  have  backed  up  their  arguments  with 
what  had  been  said  of  his  Washington  by  those  who  had  seen  it  in  his  studio.  But  little 
can  be  said  in  favor  of  either  of  those  groups.  Both  have  been  severely  criticised,  as  well 
for  their  design  as  execution.  The  execution  of  that  by  Persico  is,  perhaps,  more  elabor- 
ate, especially  the  figure  of  Columbus ;  but  the  crouching  position  of  the  female  figure 
destroys  the  effect  of  the  whole,  and  suggests  a  subject  for  ridicule  rather  than  admir- 
ation. That  by  Greenough,  "  The  Rescue,"  has  been  described  as  a  huge  Scotchman  trying 
to  break  the  back  of  a  big  Indian.  The  description  is  not  without  force.  It  is  said  that 
Mr.  Greenough  designed  this  group  with  a  view  to  showing  his  power  of  invention,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  statue  of  Washington.  He  evidently  intended  to  do  something  bold  and 
strong— something  that  would  catch  the  public  eye  and  produce  a  lasting  impression.  Bnt 
the  very  exaggeration  of  the  design  renders  it  weak  and  meaningless,  while  the  execution  is 
only  commonplace.  The  group  consists  of  five  figures — a  dog,  a  stalwart  backwoodsman, 
a  naked  Indian,  and  a  woman  with  a  child  in  her  arms. 

For  a  long  time  the  Indian  held  a  prominent  place  in  all  our  art  development  in  Washing* 
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ton ;  in  abort,  be  seemed  to  be  a  fiivorite  model  in  tbe  fancy  of  every  artist  tbe  GoTemment 
employed,  and  bis  bigbest  efforts  were  directed  to  making  bis  Indian  as  bideons  as  possible. 
"We  would  suggest  tbat  wben  tbe  east  front  of  tbe  Capitol  is  extended,  so  to  to  conform  to 
tbe  wings,  tbese  groups  be  remoTed  to  some  of  tbe  squares  about  tbe  city,  and  tboir  places 
filled  witb  works  designed  and  executed  more  in  harmony  with  the  general  outline  of  tbe 
building. 

Twenty-four  thousand  dollars  each  was  paid  to  the  artists  for  these  statues,  advanced  in 
instalments  of  $4,000  caeh.  But  we  find  that  both  Persico  and  Greenough  received  addi- 
H  tional  compensation,  making  their  whole  cost  to  the  government  nejtrly  $56,000.  Greenough 
finished  his  group  in  tbe  summer  of  1851,  very  nearly  twelve  years  after  be  had  received  the 
order  and  first  advance.  It  was  claimed  by  bis  friends  that  be  was  four  years  "  delayed  in 
getting  a  suitable  block  of  marble,"  and  tbat  be  was  occupied  eight  years  in  the  work.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  shown  tbat  for  a  considerable  portion  of  this  time  be  was  occupied  in 
executing  works  to  fill  private  orders. 

A  somewhat  curious  feature  of  the  history  of  this  statue  of  Washington  is,  that  Mr. 
Greenough,  after  getting  the  |20,000  be  agreed  with  Mr.  Livingston,  then  Secretary  of  State, 
to  make  it  for,  rendered  an  account  of  expenses,  charging  the  rent  of  bis  studio  in  Florence, 
salary  of  his  servant,  postage,  and  various  other  things  of  a  similar  character,  amounting  in 
the  aggregate  to  upwards  of  (8,000.  But  what  is  more  curious,  he  succeeded  in  getting  it 
allowed. 

The  very  general  disappointment  caused  by  these  works  (we  include  Persico's  Columbus) 
had  a  very  damaging  effect  on  tbe  interests  of  American  art.  Congress  looked  with  distrust 
on  all  efforts  to  obtain  orders,  and  for  several  years  refused  to  patronize  art.  In  the  mean- 
time an  improved  and  more  correct  taste  for  art  began  to  manifest  itself  among  the  people 
of  Washington,  several  of  whom  began  to  extend  a  liberal  patronage  to  our  leading  Ameri- 
can artists. 

No.  14.  On  March  3,  1837,  a  resolution  was  introduced  into  Congress  to  pay  Mr.  Auger 
$400  for  a  marble  bust  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Ellsworth. 

KQUKSTRIAN  STATUES  OF  CLARK  MILLS. 

Kos.  15  and  16.  These  are  the  bronze  horses  of  Mr.  Clark  Mills — one  standing  in  Lafayette 
square,  and  rode  by  General  Andrew  Jackson ;  the  other  in  tbe  Circle,  at  the  west  end  of 
Pennsylvania  avenue,  and  rode  by  General  George  Washington.  Some  time  in  tbe  year 
1849,  induced  by  the  promise  of  genius  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Mills,  and  the  exhibition  by  him  of 
a  miniature  equestrian  statue  of  General  Jackson,  in  which  the  hoise  was  made  to  stand 
rampant  on  bis  binder  feet,  a  number  of  prominent  and  patriotic  citizens,  friends,  and 
admirers  of  the  general  formed  themselves  into  a  body,  called  tbe  "Jackson  Monument 
Association."  These  gentlemen  subscribed  $12,000  to  enable  Mr.  Mills  to  carry  out  his 
design ;  and  to  them  we  are  indebted  for  the  equestrian  statue  of  Jackson  in  Lafayette 
square. 

A  little  foundry  and  stndio  combined  were  erected  just  south  of  the  Treasury,  and  there 
Mr.  Mills  worked  with  machinery  of  the  most  primitive  kind.  His  means  were  small ;  and 
he  certainly  deserves  praise  for  his  perseverance,  if  for  nothing  else.  Three  different  reso- 
lations  were  introduced  into  Congress,  appropriating  cannon  captured  at  various  times,  to 
supply  him  with  metal.  In  one  of  tbese  resolutions  *'  tbe  guns  captured  at  Pensacola  by 
Gteneral  Andrew  J%ck8on"  were  ordered  to  be  delivered  to  Mr.  Milis  for  his  equestrian 
statue.  The  work  was  set  up  and  uncovered  witb  considerable  ceremony,  the  address  being 
made  by  Ml**  Stephen  A.  Douglas — General  Scott  and  several  other  officers  being  present 
in  uniform— on  the  8th  of  January,  1853.  The  poising  of  the  horse  on  his  binder  feet, 
for  which  a  great  achievement  in  art  was  claimed  at  the  time,  was  simply  a  question  of 
mechanics.  The  government  voted  $5,000  for  a  suitable  pedestal;  and  in  March,  1853,  also 
^oted  $3,000  "  for  the  purpose  of  completing  tbe  pedestal  of  tbe  equestrian  statue  of  Andrew 
•Jackson,  in  Lafayette  square,  and  the  erection  of  a  suitable  iron  railing  &round  the  same.*' 

Mr.  Mills  urged  that  he  had  been  insufficiently  paid  for  his  work,  and  the  Jackson  Monu- 
ment Committee  very  generously  proposed  to  relinquish  alUnterest  in  tho  work  to  the  gov- 
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emment,  provided  Congress  made  tbe  artist  an  additional  appropriaUon  of  $20,000.  This 
Congress  agreed  to  do;  and  in  section  18  of  the  civil  and  diplomatic  appropriation  bill, 
passed  March  3,  1853,  the  '*  President  of  the  United  States**  has  placed  at  his  disposal  "  the 
sum  of  $20,000,  to  enable  him  to  compensate  Mr.  Clark  Mills  for  the  execution  of  the  eques- 
trian statue  of  Andrew  Jackso  n,  recently  placed  upon  the  public  square  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington  north  of  the  Executive  Mansion,  and  to  make  the  same  the  property  of  the  United 
States ;  and  that  the  said  sum  be  paid  under  the  direction  of  the  President  out  of  any  money 
in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  when  a  clear  and  satisfactory  title  to  the  said 
statue  shall  be  vested  in  tde  United  States,  provided  that  the  sum  of  |10,000  thereof  be 
invested  for  the  family  of  the  said  Mills,  and  after  his  death  to  be  given  to  such  children  of 
the  said  Mills  as  may  survive  him.*' 

On  March  31,  1854,  an  appropriation  of  $500  was  made  for  completing  the  pedestal  for 
the  statue  of  Andrew  Jackson.  The  whole  amount  paid  by  the  government,  inclusive  of 
the  metal,  was  $38,500.  This  statue  weighs  15  tons,  the  hind  parts  of  the  horse  being  of 
solid  metal.  The  Jackson  Monument  Committee  were  given  a  deed  of  the  ground  on  which 
the  statue  stands,  and  which  it  is  said  they  still  hold. 

Congress  seemed  to  be  so  well  pleased  with  this  first  effort  of  Mr.  Mills,  and  in  such  great 
baste  to  do  justice  to  what  it  considered  genius  of  an  extraordinary  kind,  that  on  the  2ath 
day  of  January,  1853,  it  passed  a  joint  resolution  setting  forth  "that  the  sum  of  $50,000 
be  and  is  hereby  appropriated,  to  enable  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  employ  Clark 
Mills  to  erect,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  a  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  George  Washington, 
at  such  place  on  the  public  grounds  in  said  city  as  shall  be  designated  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.**    In  a  ddition  to  this.  Congress  voted  cannon  for  the  metal. 

That  Mr.  Mills  deserves  great  credit  for  his  perseverance  will  not  be  denied ;  but  his  con- 
tributions to  art,  if  they  can  be  called  by  that  name,  are  not  such  as  will  give  him  a  high 
position  among  the  sculptors  of  the  country.  The  stranger  in  Washington  looks  for,  and 
very  naturally  expects  to  find,  in  the  capital  city  of  so  great  and  wealthy  a  nation  as  ours, 
the  very  best  examples  of  American  art ;  and  \t  may  be  questioned  whether  we  have  a  right 
to  confuse  and  perplex  his  mind  by  merely  saying  that  our  best  artists  are  not  represented 
here,  and  that  their  works  are  My  to  be  found  in  the  possession  of  private  gentlemen. 

The  extension  of  the  Capitol  opened  a  new  field,  as  well  as  a  new  history,  in  our  art  pro- 
gress. From  being  over-cautious  we  suddenly  ran  to  the  extreme  of  extravagance,  and  the 
vagaries  we  committed  in  decorative  art,  referred  to  in  the  early  part  of  this  report,  make  us 
regret  them  if  we  cannot  recall  them.  When  our  own  inventive  genius  failed  we  called  in 
mythology,  and  so  confounded  it  with  the  things  of  ordinary  life  as  to  mystify  the  mind  and 
confound  the  common  understanding.  We  have  been  unable  to  get  at  the  precise  amount 
paid  for  decorative  art  on  the  north  and  south  wings  of  the  Capitol,  the  workmen,  chiefij 
Italians,  being  employed  and  paid  by  the  day.  It  is  safe,  however,  to  say  that  at  least 
$200,000  were  expended  for  decorative  art  alone,  much  of  which  is  of  a  very  poor  quality, 
and  can  have  no  good  effect. 

MARBLES  BY  POWERS  AND  CRAWFORD. 

No.  17.  On  the  3d  of  March,  1655,  a  joint  resolution  passed  Congress  appropriating  $35,000 
to  enable  tbe  President  of  the  United  States  to  contract  with  Hiram  Powers  **  for  some  works 
of  art  executed -or  to  be  executed.**  The  statues  of  Franklin  and  Jefferson,  now  in  the 
Capitol,  are  the  result  of  this  order.  They  were  executed  at  a  cost  of  $10,000  each,  leav- 
ing a  surplus  of  $5,000,  wliich  was  afterwards  appropriated  to  another  object  of  art.  These 
works,  though  not  the  highest  examples  of  Mr.  Powers*s  skill,  are  a  credit  to  us,  and  will 
always  be  cherished  by  the  people  for  their  real  worth. 

Regrets  have  from  time  to  time  been  expressed  that  Mr.  Powers  had  not  been  more  liber- 
ally patronized  by  bis  government,  and  that  his  works  were  not  more  frequently  found  in 
our  public  buildings.  But  Mr.  Powers  has  never  been  a  seeker  after  orders  from  tbe  gor- 
ernment,  having  as  many  private  orders  as  he  could  fill,  and  being  unwilling  to  enter  into 
competition  for  government  favors,  asserting  that  the  pretender  who  had  the  least  claims 
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TTonld  work  tlie  hardest  and  use  means  not  the  mo»t  honorable,  and  in  the  end  was  almost 
sare  to  carry  off  sneh  prizes. 

When  Qeueral  Meigs  had  charge  of  the  Capitol  extension  ho  was  charged  with  giving 
undue  preference  to  foreign  artists,  and  employing  them  to  the  neglect  of  native  talent.  Bat 
nothing  coUld  have  been  more  unjust.  One  of  the  gpreatest  difficulties  General  Meigs  had  to 
overcome  was  the  unwillingness  of  American  artists  of  the  highest  reputation  to  lay  aside 
their  prejudices  and  enter  into  compedtion  for  such  works  as  wore  needed  for  the  Capitol. 
Most  of  them  were  unwilling  to  be  bound  by  contract,  and  wanted  to  work  under  such  con- 
ditions as  the  government  would  not  agree  to. 

When  it  was  decided  to  fill  the  north  and  south  pediments  of  the  east  front  wings  with 
groups  of  statuary,  General  Meigs,  anxious  that  they  should  be  the  works  of  prominent 
American  artists,  addressed  letters  to  Powers  and  Crawford  inviting  them  to  do  the  work. 
Kot  a  word  was  said  about  price.  Mr.  Powers  was  at  Florence,  Mr.  Crawford  in  Rome. 
The  latter  responded  at  once,  in  a  letter  breathing  of  patriotism,  and  expressing  a  readiness 
to  proceed  without  delay  to  make  the  design  and  execute  the  models.  The  figures  in  the 
north  pediment,  so  much  admired  for  their  real  merit,  and  forming  such  a  harmonious 
group,  are  the  result  of  this  order.  After  some  time  a  letter  was  aUo  received  from  Mr. 
Powers,  couched  in  language  of  indifference,  and,  indeed,  expressing  an  unwillingness  to 
undertake  anything  of  the  kind.  He  was  afraid  also  that  his  work  .might  share  a  fate 
similar  to  that  of  a  statue  by  a  famous  predecessor.  Hence  we  have  the  south  pediment  yet 
vacant.  0 

The  amount  paid  Mr.  Crawford  for  designing  and  modelling  this  group  of  figures  for  tho 
north  pediment,  and  also  for  designing  and  modelling  the  figures  of  "Justice**  and  '*  His- 
tory** over  the  doorway  of  the  north  wing — an  exquisite  piece  of  work— was  $20,000. 

The  cutting  of  these  figures  was  done  by  Italians,  and  cost  $25,950. 

The  marble  for  these  figures  is  American,  and  was  taken  from  the  quarries  at  Lee,  Massar 
chusetts,  and  is  of  a  very  fine  quality.  As  near  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  whole 
gproup,  as  now  placed,  cost  the  government  nearly  $51,000. 

BRONZE  DOORS. 

No.  18.  The  bronze  door  for  the  main  entrance  to  the  north  wing,  east  front,  was  designed 
and  modelled  by  Crawford,  for  which  he  received  $6,000.  This  door  was  cast  by  Mr.  James 
T.  Ames,  also  an  American,  for  which  he  received  $50,495,  making  in  all  $56,495.  Mr. 
Crawford  also  designed  the  door  for  the  main  entrance  to  the  south  wing,  the  plaster  model 
for  which  was  made  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Rinehart,  and  cost  $8,940. 

The  massive  bronise  doors  in  the  passage  leading  from  the  old  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  new  were  designed  and  modelled  by  Rogers,  a  young  artist  from  tho  west,  and  of 
whom  we  have  good  reason  to  feel  proud.  These  doors  were  cast  in  bronze  abroad,  by  F. 
Von  Miller,  a  German.  Eight  thousand  dollars  was  paid  to  Mr.  Rogers  for  his  models,  and 
$17,000  to  Mr.  Miller  for  the  casting,  making  $25,000.  In  addition  to  this,  nearly  $3,000 
were  paid  for  freight  and  expenses,  in  all$'<^,000.  The  difference  between  the  cost  of  these 
doors  and  those  cast  by  Mr.  Ames  is  worthy  of  notice. 

FIGURE  OF  FREEDOM  OM  THE  DOBfE. 

Ko.  19.  This  is  the  female  figure  intended  to  represent  "Freedom,**  which  surmounts  the 
dome.  This  figure  was  designed  and  modelled  by  Crawford,  and,  we  regret  to  say,  is  a 
failure.  At  the  great  altitude  it  is  placed  it  loses  .shape  and  outline,  and  the  eye  sees  only 
an  unintelligible  shaft.  We  would  call  attention  here  to  the  groat  cost  attending  this  work, 
-%vhich,  it  will  be  seen,  is  unnecessarily  large.  Three  thousand  dollars  was  paid  Mr.  Craw- 
ford for  designing  and  casting  the  model  in  plaster,  a  sum  moderate  enough.  But  the 
tiniount  paid  to  Mr.  Clark  Mills  for  labor,  iron-work,  and  copper,  and  casting  the  statue  in 
l)ronze,  was  $20,796  82.  This  is  exclusive  of  machinery  and  cost  of  placing  it  on  tho  dome. 
The  cost  of  casting  this  figure,  it  will  bo  seen,  is  at  least  three  times  as  large  as  any  private 
gentleman  in  any  other  city  could  have  got  such  wcrk  done  for.  The  cajiting,  too,  was  oi 
a  very  inferior  kind. 
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BUSTS,    STATt'ES,   AXD  BRONZES. 

No.  20.  Mr.  G.  Bretti,  an  Italian,  for  a  pedestal  in  a  niche  In  the  Senate  retiring  rJbnu 
for  modelling^  a  work  of  **  Jastice"  for  the  door  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  foi 
modelling^  an  eagle,  was  paid  $560. 

No.  21.  The  bronze  eagle  over  the  clock  in  the  House  of  Representatives  is  the  work  of 
Messrs.  Archer,  Wamnr  &  Miskey,  Americans,  and  cost  $150.  It  is  good,  as  well  In 
design  as  exeention. 

No.  22  was  bj  the  same  as  No.  21.  These  are  the  bronze  railings,  so  elaborately  designed 
and  cleverly  ezecnted,  on  the  stairways  leading  to  the  House  and  Senate.  Their  effect  i^ 
lost  for  want  of  space  and  light,  and  but  few  persons  stop  to  examine  their  exquisite  work- 
manship. The  question  is  frequently  asked  why  such  really  valuable  works  are  placed 
where  their  merits  show  to  so  great  a  disadvantage.  These  railings  cost  the  government 
|22,498  12.  It  seems  a  pity  that  so  much  mone^  could  not  have  been  spent  on  works  that 
would  have  had  some  really  good  influence  on  the  Interests  of  art. 

No.  23.  The  bronze  Corinthian  caps  for  columns  and  pilasters  in  the  main  stairway,  and 
also  the  bronze  arms  to  the  seats  in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  were  designed 
and  executed  by  Cornelius  &.  Baker,  Americans,  for  which  they  were  paid  |6,196. 

On  the  18th  day  of  August,  1865,  Congress  appropriated  $20,000  for  works  of  art  to  deco- 
rate the  Capitol,  to  be  expended  under  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Library ;  and,  in  July, 
1866,  approprialpd  a  further  sum  of  $5,000  for  a  similar  purpose,  to  be  expended  under  the 
direction  of  the  same  committee.  With  these  appropriations  the  following  works  of  art  were 
purchased : 

No.  24.  A  marble  bust  of  Kosciusko,  by  H.  D.  Saunders,  an  American,  |500. 

No.  25.  A  statae  of  Hancock,  by  Dr.  Horatk)  Stone,  an  American,  $5,500. 

No.  26.  A  bust  of  President  Lincoln,  by  Mrs.  S.  F.  Ames,  American,  $1,500. 

No.  26.  This  is  a  portrait  of  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  by  Miss  C.  L.  Ransom,  American,  $1,000. 

No.  26.  Statue  of  Hamilton,  by  Dr.  Horatio  Stone,  American,  $10,000. 

No.  27.  Congress,  in  1866,  appropriated  $10,000  for  a  full-length  statue  of  Mr.  Abraham 
Lincoln,  by  Miss  Vinnie  Ream,  a  young  lady  who  has  chosen  sculpture  as  a  profc^ssion. 
Miss  Ream  ha6  finished  her  model  in  plaster,  and,  what  is  more,  received  her  money.  But 
her  statue  is  what  artists  call  hard  and  mechanical ;  and  we  look  in  vain  in  the  features  for 
any  trace  of  the  pleasant,  genial,  and  kind-hearted  Lincoln. 

All  our  sympathies  are  with  genius  straggling  to  elevate  itself,  but,  were  we  ever  bo 
kindly  disposed,  we  cannot  forget  that  the  interests  of  art  are  best  served  by  fair  and  honest 
criticism.  It  is  clear  to  us  that  Miss  Ream  Las  undertaken  something  far  beyond  her  power, 
and  that  Congress  in  giving  her  so  important  an  order  was  governed  more  by  a  feeling  of 
charity  than  a  proper  respect  for  that  justice  which  is  due  to  genius.  That  Miss  Ream 
should  have  madis  a  failure  was  only  natural.  Genius,  no  matter  how  transcendent,  needs 
culture  and  experience  before  it  can  produce  works  worthy  of  a  high  place  in  the  art 
galleries  of  a  great  nation  like  ours.  Those  national  influences  which  art  and  science  exert 
in  directing  and  educating  the  mind  of  a  people,  and  which  do  so  much  to  improve  and 
extend  their  enterprise,  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  But  if  we  are  to  pay  first-rate 
prices  and  get  only  third-rate  articles,  the  re3ult  is  equally  injurious  to  every  interest  into 
which  art  enters.  Congress  passed  an  act  July  21,  1868,  giving  Mrs.  S.  F.  Ames  $500 
additional  compensation  for  her  bust  of  President  Lincoln,  making  in  all  $2,000. 

Mr.  Stone's  statues  of  Hancock  and  Hamilton  are  the  only  works  of  any  real  value 
purchased  out  of  the  appropriation  referred  to  above.  His  Hamilton  is  remarkably  fine; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  here  that  these  works,  costing  so  little  in  comparison  with  others 
purchased  by  the  government,  should  bo  so  much  more  valuable  for  their  artistic  merit. 
It  is  also  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Stone  that  he  filled  his  contract  promptly,  according  to  the 
agreement,  and  has  not  called  on  Congress  for  extra  compensation.  ^ 

No.  28.  On  the  2d  of  March,  1867,  Congress  passed  a  joint  resolution  *•  authorizing  and 
directing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  contract  with  Henry  K.  Brown,  of  Newburg,  New  York,  at 
a  price  not  exceeding  $20,000  for  an  equestrian  statue  in  bronze  of  Brevet  Lieutenant 
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reneral  Winfield  Scott,  to  be  made  of  the  gans  captured  in  Mexico,  and  to  be  placed  in 
Vaoklin  square,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  or  such  other  place  in  the  said  city  as  the 
ecretary  of  War  may  designate.'' 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  that  only  $'20,000  was  appropriated  for  a  work  by  Mr.  Brown  very 
imilar  in  its  classification  to  that  for  which  Mr.  Clark  Mills  was  voted  $50,000.  Mr.  Brown 
tands,  and  deservedly  so,  at  the  very  bead  of  his  profession  in  this  country,  and  his  eques- 
rian  statue  of  General  Washington,  in  Union  square,  New  York,  is  a  work  of  great  artistie 
lerit.  Of  the  works  of  Mr.  iiills  we  have  nothing  more  to  say.  The  public  has  ahready 
lade  up  its  mind  as  to  their  value  ;  and  there  they  stand,  a  defiance  to  criticism  and  good 
iste.  It  is  not  easy,  however,  for  the  ordinary  mind  to  comprehend  why  Congress  should 
iiDk  $50,000  little  enough  to  pay  one  artist  for  an  equestrian  statue  in  bronze  and  ask 
aether  to  make  one  similar  in  character  and  size  for  $30,000  less.  And  the  fact  that  most 
expected  of  the  artist  who  is  awarded  this  small  amount  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  explaining 
16  cuiise.  It  certainly  could  not  be  that  Washing^n  had  to  be  got  a-horseback  with  so 
luch  more  care  and  attention  to  details  that  it  required  $30,000  extra  to  do  it,  while  Scott, 
ho  had  a  remarkable  weakness  for  trappings,  presented  a  figure  an  artist  could  handle 
tore  cheaply.  What  we  need  is  something  to  check  the  evil  tendency  this  kind  of  legisla- 
ou^as  on  art  and  art  sts.  Another  bad  effect  to  which  we  would  call  attention  here  ia, 
lat  the  Library  Committee  is  again  overlooked,  and  the  power  to  contract  with  Mr.  Brown 
given  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  All  our  troubles  in  art  matters  have  arisen  from  the  want 
'  a  aniform  system  in  dealing  with  artists.  Nearly  every  department  of  the  government 
iS  been  intrusted  with  making  contracts  with  artists  for  works  of  art,  and  yet  it  would  be 
:*ry  difficult  to  find  one  that  regarded  itself  responsible  for  either  the  success  or  failure  of  a 
ork.  The  Library  Committee,  as  at  present  constructed,  is  the  proper  channel  through 
hich  all  these  orders  should  pass.  It  has  heretofore  exercised  a  wise  discretion  in  art 
atters,  and  has  saved  the  government  many  thousands  of  dollars.  We  would,  therefore, 
j^aiu  recommend  that  all  matters  concerning  art  be  left  to  its  decision.  Art  commisaioners, 
imposed  entirely  of  artinta,  do  not,  as  a  general  thing,  take  a  sufficiently  broad  andgenerooa 
cw  of  the  subject,  and  hence  their  reports  would  have  but  little  effect  on  Congress. 
It  is  only  right  that  we  should  say  here  that  Mr.  Brown,  in  accepting  this  commission 
om  Congress,  did  so  under  an  apprehension  that  the  amount  was  inadequate.  He  went 
•  work,  however,  with  the  feelings  of  a  patriot,  resolved  to  do  the  best  he  could  with  the 
euns  at  his  disposal— to  do  justice  by  the  government  and  give  the  people  something  of 
al  value  as  a  work  of  art  for  their,  money.  He  has  made  his  model,  and  is  proceeding 
pidly  with  his  work,  of  which  we  have  seen  a  photograph,  and  which  promises  to  give  ua 
1  example  of  what  is  real  and  what  is  pretentious  in  art.  With  this  statue  by  Mr.  Brown 
B  shall  bo  able  to  judge  by  comparison  of  the  merits  oi'  works  the  people  have  been  paying 
:travagant  prices  for. 

There  is  another  matter  connected  with  art  to  which  we  particularly  desire  to  call  the 
teution  of  Congress,  and  that  is  the  anomalous  position  held  by  Brevet  Brigadier  General 
[istman.  We  have  not  been  able  to  find  out  what  his  duties  are,  how  he  has  performed 
em,  or  what  salary  he  receives.  He,  we  believe,  professes  to  act  under  a  law  of  Congress 
bich  gives  him  a  supervision  over  certain  art  matters  in  the  Capitol,  though  we  have  never 
en  a  "report  from  him  or  seen  any  person  who  ever  saw  him  in  the  Capitol.  A  mystery 
ems  to  surround  his  office,  and  as  yet  we  have  found  no  one  who  could  penetrate  it. 
•me  light  is  cast  on  the  subject,  however,  by  the  report  of  the  architect  of  the  Capitol  for 
^tober,  I86d,  in  which  we  find  the  following  curious  sentence : 

**  Amount  paid  to  Brevet  Brigadier  General  Eastman  for  commutation,  fuel,  and  quarters, 
lile  on  duty  painting  committee-room  of  Indian  Affairs,  House  of  Representatives, 
,284  04.''  How  much  Brevet  Brigadier  General  Eastman  got  for  salary,  out  of  what  fund 
was  paid,  what  he  received  for  works  he  may  have  painted,  if  any,  and  what  his  merits 
a  painter  are,  we  have  been  unable  to  ascertain.  In  the  course  of  our  researches  into  this 
Iderneas  the  government  has  invested  its  art  history  with,  we  have  met  many  strange  and 
rious  things ;  but  the  position  of  Brigadier  General  Eastman,  as  an  art;st-at-large  in  the 
y  of  the  government,  is  the  strangest  of  them  all. 
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PORTRAITS  IN  EXECUTIVE  MANSION. 

In  onr  enumeration  of  the  works  of  art  that  have  been  execnted  for  the  government  we 
have  not  included  the  portraits  in  the  executive  mansion.  In  short,  we  have  not  aa  jet 
been  able  to  get  the  record  proof  necessary  to  their  history.  There  are  a  number  of  portraits 
there,  some  full  length,  others  half  size,  of  Presidents  Washington,  Adams,  Jackson,  HjutI- 
son,  Tyler,  Fillmore,  Pierce,  and  others,  some  of  which  are  by  celebrated  artists,  and  are 
very  good  examples  of  their  skill.  We  would  suggest  that  when  the  new  executive  mansion 
is  built  anaiigements  be  made  for  a  gallery  in  which  the  portraits  of  all  onr  Presidents  and 
Vice-Presidents  shall  have  a  place.  The  lives  of  these  men  and  the  events  in  which  their 
adouDistrations  were  involved  form  an  important  element  in  the  history  of  the  coontry. 
Everything  which  attaches  to  them  personally  will  increase  in  interest  as  the  nation  advances. 
It  is  only  proper,  then,  that  the  government  of  a  nation  so  great  and  powerful  as  onrs,  should 
provide,  for  the  benefit  and  instruction  of  the  people,  a  means  which,  next  to  their  living 
presence,  calls  up  recollections  of  the  men  who  did  so  much  to  create  and  preserve  our 
institutions. 

The  royal  portrait  galleries  of  England,  in  which  the  portraits  of  many  of  her  eminent 
statesmen  are  preserved,  as  well  as  her  kings  and  queens,  form  one  of  the  most  promipent 
and  interesting  features  of  her  art  history.  The  government  expends  on  those  galleries 
many  thousand  pounds  every  year,  and  feels  that  it  is  amply  repaid  by  the  gratification 
and  instruction  they  afiford  the  people.  And  the  people,  in  return,  show  how  much  they 
appreciate  the  government's  generosity  by  their  liberal  patronage.  The  portraits  now  in  the 
executive  mansion  would  form  an  important  and  valuable  nucleus  for  what  we  have  suggested 
for  the  new  building. 

What  we  have  said  of  a  portrait  gallery  for  the  executive  mansion  would  apply  with  equal 
force  to  the  Capitol.  Picture  galleries,  we  know,  are  not  popular  with  many  members  of 
Congress,  who  are  inclined  to  reg^d  them  as  an  unnecessary  expense  in  a  government 
which  at  least  affects  simplicity  and  practical  wisdom.  Still  it  has  long  been  felt,  and  even 
urged,  that  there  should  be  a  gallery  in  the  Capitol,  in  which  likenesses  of  all  the  Speakers  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Chief  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  statesmen  whose 
lives  have  become  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  country,  should  be  preserved.  The  little  col- 
lection of  cheap  photographic  and  lithographic  likenesses  of  several  Speakers,  and  now  in 
the  Speaker's  room  at  the  Capitol,  were  got  together  by  order  of  General  Banks,  several 
years  ago.  Even  these  are  of  some  interest,  as  preserving  the  features  of  men  who  had 
occupied  a  position  of  importance  next  only  to  that  of  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
cost  of  such  a  gallery  would  not  be  very  great,  while  a  small  portion  of  the  money  spent  on 
works  of  art  which  are  of  no  earthly  use  to  us  now  would  serve  to  furnish  it  with  pictores. 

GALLERY  OP  SPEAKERS  OF  THE  HOUSE,  ETC.,  SUGGESTED. 

The  hall  of  the  old  House  of  Representatives,  as  it  Is  called,  might  be  advantageously  con- 
verted into  a  gallery  for  statues  and  portraits.  The  means  of  lighting  from  above  can  very 
easily  be  so  improved  and  enlarged  as  to  furnish  a  good  and  strong  light  over  all  parts  of 
it.  Upper  and  lower  galleries  could  be  built,  and  fitted  with  panels  and  niches,  one  for 
pictures,  the  other  for  statues.  In  this  way  it  might  be  made  an  interesting,  instructive^ 
and  attractive  feature  of  the  Capitol.  The  present  vacant  and  unsightly  appearance  of  that 
hall  would  then  be  changed,  made  attractive,  and  of  some  practical  use.  The  statues  we 
already  possess,  distributed  as  they  are  over  the  building  where  the  light  is  bad,  and  almost 
buried  in  niches,  show  to  the  very  worst  advantage.  This  is  particularly  so  with  the  two 
fine  works  by  Powers.  Niches  were  not  intended  to  bury  statues  in  but  to  give  them  soft- 
ness and  shadow.    They  act  as  a  relief,  and  that  is  what  they  were  intended  for. 
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Table  showing  the  number  of  paintings,  what  they  cost,  uohen  the$  were  painted,  and  the  name 

of  the  artist. 


Year. 


1817 
1817 
1817 
1817 
1836 
to '42 
1842 

1850 

I860 


1862 
1864 
1864 
1862 
1865 
1865 


Name  of  pictnro. 


Signing^  the  Declaration  of  Independence.    (John  Trambnll) 
Surrender  of  Lord  Oomwallis  at  Yorktown.  do. 

Surrender  of  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga.  do. 

Washington  resigniog  his  commission.  do. 

£mbarcation  of  t^e  Pilgrims.    ( Robert  Weir) 

Baptism  of  Pocahontas.    (J.  C.  Chapman) 

Landing  of  Colnmbns.    (John  Vanderlyn) 

(Order.    No  picture.)  Honrjinman 

De  Soto  discovering  the  M ississippi.     ( W.  H.  Powell) 

Battle  of  Chepultepec.     (Walker) 

Portrait  of  Washington.    (Sully) - 

Portrait  of  Lafayette.    (Airy  Shaffer) 

Westward  Ho!    (Leutce) 

Allegory  in  the  dome.    (Brumidi) 

Amount  paid  to  the  same  artist  for  frescoes 

Amount  paid  to  Art  Commission  for  13  months*  services 

Portrait  of  Joshua  Giddings.    (Miss  C.  L.  Kansom)...... . 

Amount  voted  Mr.  W.  H.  Powell  for  another  picture 


Cost 


$8,000 

8,000 

8,000 

8,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

6,000 

12,000 

6,137 


20,000 
50,000 
19,483 
9,000 
1,000 
25,000 


200,620 


In  addition  to  this  we  have  discovered  that  nearly  $20,000  have  been  voted  for  works  we 
have  been  unable  to  find  in  the  building,^  and  which  we  infer  were  such  utter  failures  thai 
they  are  hidden  away  from  the  pnblic  This  would  make  a  sum  total,  ezclusive  of  inci- 
dental charges,  of  $220,620. 


Table  showing  the  marbles  and  bronzes  executed  by  order  of  the  government,  names  of  the 

artists  who  executed  them,  and  what  they  cost. 


Year. 

1826 
182^ 

1829 

J  830 
1830 
1832 
1836 
1836 
1832 
18:}2 
1840 
1845 
1846 
1836 
1837 
1853 

1858 
1859 
1861 
1862 

18G4 
1864 


Marbles  and  bronzes. 


Cost. 


Grotesque  relievos  in  the  rotunda.  ^By  Cappellano,  Causici,  and 
Gcvdot 

Frieze  of  wreath-work,  containing  portraits  of  Cabot,  La  Salle, 
Raleigh,  and  others 

Figure  of  Liberty  and  eagle.  Hall  of  Representatives 

History  recording  events.    (Franzoni) 

Design  and  model  of  figures  on  east  front  tympanum , 

Statues  of  Peace  and  War.    (Persico) t 

Ornamental  fountain.    (Hiram  Powers) 

Additional  cast  for  same  ..'. 

Bust  of  John  Jay.    (Frazee) 

Bust  of  Thomas  Jefferson.    (Ceracci) 

Undraped  statue  of  Washington.    (Greenough) 

The  Rescue— group.    (Greenough) 

Columbus  describing  the  globe.    (Persico) 

Bust  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall 

Bustof  Chief  Justice  Ellsworth.    (Auger) 

Equestrian  statue  of  General  Jackson  (bronze)  in  Lafayette  square. 
(Clark  Mills) 

Equestrian  statue  of  General  Washington  in  the  Circle.  (Clark  Mills). . . 

Marble  statue  of  Franklin.    (Hiram  Powers) 

Marble  statue  of  Jefferson.    (Hiram  Powers) 

Group  of  figures  for  north  pediment.    (Crawford) 

Bronze  door,  Senate,  north  wing.    (Crawford) 

Design  in  plaster  for  bronze  door,  south  wing.    (Crawford ) 


$14,000  00 

9,500  00 
1,850  00 

1,500  00 

24,000  00 

500  00 

522  00 

400  00 

4,000  00 

43,000  00 

24,000  00 

24,000  00 

500  00 

400  00 

28,500  00 
50.000  00 
JO, 000  00 
10,000  00 
45,950  00 
56,495  00 
8.940  00 
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Table  showing  tk§  mmfiUi  and  hr^it$  txtaUU^  |rc*--Contuiiwd 


Year. 


l"r>4 
Ibtitf 


Marbles  and  bronzes. 


CosL 


Bronze  door  loadinfr  to  the  Houiie  of  RepreaenUtivee.    (Bo^n). .  ... 

1*1^11  re  of  Freedom  sunniuotinfr  the  dome.     (Crawford)  ............ 

Amount  piini  Mr.  Hri'tti  fur  ix-iJi'Mtals ......••..••... 

Jiron^e  i«A^le  over  clock  in  Hoiirto  of  Ropresentatiree 

Ma^hive  bronze  railiniri  leading:  to  Houee  of  RepreeentatiTea  and 
^H•nHto.     (Archer,  Warner,  dt  Mbkej) 

Dronze  omiiokeiit*  in  the  hkoiAte  and  House ••.•••.... ..... 

I  Hunt  of  Koeiiunku.     (li.  D.  JSaundcre) 

<  Hust  of  Prettident  Lincoln.    (Mrs.  8.  F.  Ames). ..••.... ........ 

Stntue  of  Hancock.     (Dr.  H.  htono) • 

j  httitueof  Hauii.ton.     (Dr.  H.  8toi>e) 

Htatue  of  rresidcnt  Lincoln,  not  yet  HuLnhed.     (Miss  Vinnie  Ream).  . 

Kqui'Atrian  statuc'  of  Cf«'neral  Scott,  not  yK  finished.     (J.  K.  Brown). . 

Amount  paid  Urevet  Brigadier  Geueial  KaiiUnaa...  .•••••.....••.... 


|2R.  (XV. 

00 

a3,7yri 

w 

^) 

i«» 

150  t*> 

28,4!^ 

*f^ 

6,19»; 

.^1 

^j»i 

Xti 

2,<H-. 

\.*' 

5.0**' 

'■• 

10,  tn"*' 

11' 

10, 'M' 

■  HI 

ao,(Mi 

'.■• 

1,2*4  i4 

261,  &€9 

^•4 

I 


In  addition  to  this  amonnt  tt  is  safe  to  say  that  at  least  $200,000  have  been  expended  is 
decorative  art,  and  the  material  and  labor  incident  to  it,  to  embellish  the  CapitoU  making  i 
total  of  e^^-^J,!!!!  04. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  fif^^ures  that  largre  sums  of  money  have  been  appropriated  by  tbe 
government  for  art  purposes  since  the  year  ldI7.  This  seems  effectually  to  do  away  with 
the  charge  that  the  government  has  not  extended  a  liberal  baud  to  art.  Its  patrona^,  hiw. 
ever,  has  been  strangely  misapplied ;  and,  considering  how  few  works  of  real  merit  we  Ure 
got  for  our  money,  it  is  no  wonder  the  people  complain  that  proper  judgment  has  not  b^^s 
exercuied  in  the  ordering  of  these  works,  that  a  criminal  indifference  is  shown  in  the  cost  J. 
many  of  them,  and  that  orders  for  them  were  secured  through  improper  infloencea  bv  p^r- 
sons  using  that  pure  shield  which  the  associations  of  art  are  supposed  to  afford  to  character. 
only  to  serve  mercenary  ends. 

With  many  thanks  for  your  co-operation  in  the  search  for  official  data  on  which  to  bsiie 

this  report,  I  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  C.  ADAMS. 
To  Uon.  IlENRY  Barnarp, 

Commusioner  of  Educationt 

HOTB. 

We  are  happy  in  being  able  to  add  that  the  intention  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Corcocmn  to  comply!? 
his  design  of  dedicating  the  spacious  and  tasteful  structure  erected  by  him  on  the  const^ 
of  Pennsylvania  avenue  and  Seventeenth  street  to  purposes  of  art  has  been  consnmc:^'-^ 
since  the  above  communication  was  made,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  correspondeLc& 

To  the  fon*going  comprehensive  survey  of  the  condition  of  art  in  the  District  of  Colcml  :i. 
and  particularly  of  the  appropriations  made  by  Congress  for  works  of  art  in  the  CapitoL  ''t 
append  a  brief  statement  of  the  historical  development  of  schools  and  academies  of  desirs 
and  the  tine  arts  in  Belgium,  and  particularly  of  the  encouragement  extended  by  itsgoTcr> 
ment  to  systematic  instruction  in  art,  in  its  esthetic  as  well  as  in  its  indnatzial  bearings 

H.B. 
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CORCORAN  ART  GALLERY. 

The  following  doooments  give  the  history  of  thia  manificent  endowmeDt  for  art : 

LETTER  FROH  WILUAM  W.  CORCORAN  TO  JAMES  M.  CARLISLE  AND  OTHERS. 

WASmNOTON,  ATay  10,  1869. 

Gentlemen  :  It  is  known  to  you  that  the  building  at  the  northeast  comer  of  Pennsyl- 
vania avenue  and  Seventeenth  street  was  deeigned  by  me  for  the  encouragement  of  the  fine 
arts,  as  is  indicated  by  the  dedication  upon  its  front. 

The  work  was  begun  in  the  year  1859,  and  was  prosecuted  with  the  heartiness  naturally 
incident  to  such  an  undertaking,  until  it  was  interrupted  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  late 
civil  war,  when  the  public  exigencies  led  to  the  immediate  occupation  of  the  building  for 
military  purposes ;  and  to  these  uses  i^  has  been  devoted  ever  since,  until,  being  no  longer 
required  by  the  War  Department,  it  is  about  to  be  restored  to  my  possession. 

It  was  my  dierished  hope  to  have  placed  the  proposed  establishment,  complete  in  all  its 
appointments,  in  successful  operation  before  divesting  myself  of  the  title  by  any  formal 
instrument,  but  the  years  which  have  thus  passed  away,  and  the  accumulation  of  other  cares 
and  duties,  warn  me  no  longer  to  indulge  the  pleasing  anUcipation. 

I  bare,  therefore,  not  doubting  your  general  interest  in  the  subject,  taken  the  liberty  of 
executing  to  yon,  as  trustees,  a  deed,  which  I  herewith  deliver,  sufficiently  defining  the 
trusts  which  I  ask  you  to  accept. 

In  addition  to  the  title  to  the  property  itself,  you  will  observe  that  the  instrument  vests 
in  you,  for  the  purposes  of  the  trust,  the  right  to  receive  the  rents,  wholly  unpaid,  for  the 
period  during  which  it  has  been  occupied  by  the  government,  now  nearly  eight  years,  which 
will  doubtless  be  adjusted  with  you,  in  the  absence  of  any  special  agreement,  upon  fair  and 
perhaps  liberal  terms. 

As  soon  as  the  interior  of  the  building  shall  have  been  completed,  according  to  the  origi- 
nal plans,  (which  will  be  placed  at  your  disposal,)  for  which  the  rents  in  arrears  will  more 
than  suffice,  I  shall  ask  you  to  receive  as  a  nucleus  my  own  gallery  of  art,  which  Has  been 
collected  at  no  inconsiderable  paini>,  and  I  have  assurances  from  friends  in  other  cities, 
whose  tastes  and  liberality  have  taken  this  direction,  that  they  will  contribute  fine  works  of 
art  from  their  respective  collections. 

I  may  add,  that  it  is  my  intention  to  provide  further  endowment  of  the  institution  in 
aach  manner  and  to  such  extent  as  may  consist  with  other  objects  which  claim  my  attention ; 
and  I  venture  to  hope  that  with  your  kind  co-opemtion  and  judicious  management  we  shall 
have  provided,  at  no  distant  day,  not  only  a  pure  and  refined  pleasure  for  residents  and  vis- 
itors at  the  national  metropolis,  but  have  accomplished  something  useful  in  the  development 
of  American  genius. 

I  am,  gentlemen*  with  great  respect  and  regard,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  W.  CORCORAN, 

To  James  M.  Carlisle,  James  C.  Hall,  George  W.  Riggs,  Anthony  Hyde,  James  Q. 
\  Berrbt,  James  C.  Kennedy,  Henry  D.  Cook,  Jambs  C.  McGuirb,  William  T. 

Walters. 

To  this  letter  the  trustees  made  the  following  reply  : 

Washington,  Uay  10, 1869. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  have  accepted  the  trust  confided  to  us  by  your  deed  of  this  date,  in  the 
ibnnal  manner  indicated  by  the  deed  itself. 

But  we  desire,  individually  and  collectively,  to  add  the  expression  of  our  personal  appre- 
ciation of  the  pDvilege  of  endeavoring  efficiently  to  administer  such  an  institution,  pro- 
jected spontaneously  by  your  liberal  mind,  and  securely  founded  by  your  sole  munificence. 

While  we  cannot  doubt  that,  at  least  in  the  time  of  our  successors,  all  your  anticipationa 
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will  be  realized,  we  sincerely  hope  that  jqn  may  joarself  live  to  enjoy  the  high  and  pure 
gratification  of  witnessing  the  complete  success  of  your  generous  intentions. 
With  great  respect  and  warm  regard,  wo  remain  very  truly  yours, 

J.  M.  CARLISLE.  J.  C.  HALL.  GEO.  W.  RIOGS. 

A.  HYDE.  JAMES  G.  BERRET.      JAMES  C.  KENNEDY. 

HENRY  D.  COOKE.         J.  C.  McGUIRE.  W.  T.  WALTERS. 

To  William  W.  Corcoram,  Esq. 

DEED  OF  GIFT  AND  TBU8T. 

This  indenture,  made  this  tenth  day  of  May,  in  the  j^ear  of  our  Lord  one  thouiiand  dght 
hundred  and  sixty-nine,  by  and  between  William  W.  Corcoran,  of  the  city  of  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia,  of  the  first  part,  and  James  M.  Carlisle,  James  C.  Hall,  George  W. 
Riggs,  Anthony  Hyde,  James  G.  Berret,  James  C.  Kennedy,  Henry  D.  Cooke,  and  James 
C.  McGuire,  of  the  city  of  Washington,  and  William  T.  Walters,  of  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
State  of  Maryland,  of  the  second  part,  witnesseth : 

Whereas  the  said  William  W.  Corcoran,  in  the  execution  of  a  long-cherished  desire  to 
establish  an  institution  in  Washington  city  to  be  'dedicated  to  art,'  and  used  solelj  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  American  genius,  in  the  production  and  preservation  of  works  pei^ 
taining  to  the  '  fine  arts,*  and  kindred  objects,  has  determined  to  convey  to  a  board  of 
trustees  the  property  hereinafter  described,  to  which  he  may  hereafter  make  other  gifts  and 
donations,  to  be  held  by  said  board  and  used  for  the  purposes  aforesaid :  Now,  therefore, 
the  said  William  W.  Corcoran,  in  consideration  of  the  premises,  and  of  the  sum  of  one  dollar, 
current  money  of  the  United  States,  to  hiin  in  hand  paid  by  the  said  parties  of  the  second 
part,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged,  hath  granted,  bargained,  and  sold,  aliened, 
enfeoffed,  and  conveyed,  and  by  these  presents  doth  gprant,  bargain,  and  sell,  alien,  enfeoff^ 
and  convey  onto  the  said  parties  of  the  second  part,  and  the  survivors  of  them,  and  the  hein 
and  assignees  of  such  survivor — 

Lots  numbered  5,  (five,)  6,  (six,)  7,  (seven,)  and  8,  height,)  in  aquare  numbered  167, 
(one  hundred  and  sixty-seven,)  in  the  city  of  Washington  and  District  of  Columbia,  aa  the 
same  is  laid  down  and  distinguished  upon  the  public  plat  of  said  city,  fronting  196  feet  9 
inches,  more  or  less,  on  President's  square,  and  160. 17  feet,  more  or  less,  on  Seventeenth 
street  west,  together  with  all  and  singular  the  buildings,  improvements,  hereditaments,  and 
appurtenances  thereto  appertaining  or  in  any  wise  belonging,  and  all  the  estate,  right,  title, 
and  interest  of  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  in  and  to  the  same : 

To  have  and  to  hold  all  and  singular  the  lots  and  parcels  of  ground  and  premises  afore> 
said,  with  the  appurtenances  unto,  and  to  the  use  of  them,  the  said  parties  of  the  socon^  part, 
and  the  survivors  and  survivor  of  them,  and  the  heirs  and  assigns  of  such  survivor,  in  trust, 
nevertheless,  and  to  and  for  the  intents  and  purposes  hereinafter  expressed  and  described, 
that  is  to  say : 

First.  That  the  said  parties  of  the  second  part  shall,  without  unnecessary  delay,  after 
their  acceptance  of  this  trust,  to  be  signified  by  their  signing  and  sealing  the  memorandnm 
to  that  effect  hereunder  written,  organize  themselves  into  a  permanent  board  of  trustees, 
with  such  officers  to  be  selected  from  their  own  number  as  to  them  may  seem  necessary  or 
convenient  for  the  orderly  management  of  this  trust,  and  the  more  efficient  attainment  of  the 
ends  and  objects  designed  by  the  sud  party  of  the  first  part,  as  indicated  by  hia  general 
intent,  to  be  gathered  from  this  instrument  in  all  its  parts  and  provisions,  and  with  the  same 
intent  and  for  the  same  ends  and  objects,  shall  make,  and  as  often  as  may  be  necessary  from 
time  to  time,  make,  alter,  amend,  repeal,  and  re-enact,  in  whole  or  in  part,  all  necessary  by- 
laws, rules,  and  regulations  in  the  premises  in  execution  of,  and  not  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  and  true  intent  of  this  instrument ;  in  all  which  they  shall  act  by  a  conearreDOS 
of  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  trustees. 

Secondly.  That  when  the  number  of  the  said  original  board  of  trustees,  being  the  sud 
parties  of  the  second  part,  shall,  by  death,  resignation,  or  inability,  to  be  Ascertained  by  a 
resolution  of  the  said  board  acting  by  a  majority  of  the  whole  number,  shall  have  been 
reduced  below  the  number  of  nine  members,  the  remaining  members  shall  elect  suitable  per* 
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sons,  in  their  discretion,  from  time  to  time,  as  oflen  as  maj  be  necessaiy,  bo  that  tbe  board 
shall  always  be  composed  of  oine  members. 

Thirdly.  That  all  the  property,  real,  personal,  and  mixed,  rights,  credits,  eboses  in 
actioD,  or  other  valuable  thing  whatsoever  hereby  convoyed  or  intended  to  bo  conveyed,  or 
which  may  hereafter  be  conveyed,  given,  or  transferred  and  assigned  and  delivered  to  the 
said  board  of  trustees,  whether  composed  of  the  said  parties  of  the  second  part  or  of  their 
successors,  chosen  and  elected  as  hereinbefore  provided,  whether  in  whole  or  in  part,  shall 
be  held,  managed,  limited,  used,  and  devoted  to  executing  the  trusts,  and  giving  effect, 
according  to  the  best  judgment  of  the  said  board  of  trustees,  from  time  to  time;  and  all  legal 
rights  and  titles  in  the  premises  shall  be  taken  and  held  in  such  manner,  and  with  such  legal 
forms,  as  shall  serve  the  trusts,  intents,  uses,  and  purposes  declared  or  plainly  indicated  or 
implied  in  and  by  the  terms  of  this  instrument. 

Fourthly.  The  property  so  received  and  held,  or  which  may  be  received  and  held  by  the 
said  board  of  tmstces,  shall  be  held,  used,  managed,  and  disposed  of  by  them  and  their  sue- 
lessors  and  assigns,  whether  under  this  instrument  alone  or  under  any  act  of  incorporation 
lereafter  to  be  procured  for  the  perpetual  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  public  gallery 
ind  museum  for  the  promotion  and  encouragement  of  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture  and 
be  fine  arts  generally,  upon  such  system  and  with  such  regulations  and  limitations  as  the 
»oard  of  tmstces  may,  from  time  to  time,  whether  corporate  or  incorporate,  prescribe,  limit, 
nd  ordain :  Provided  always^  That  the  gallery  and  museum  shall  be  open  to  visitors,  with- 
ut  any  pecuniary  charge  whatever,  at  least  two  days  in  each  week,  for  such  convenient  and 
ustomary  hours  as  shall  be,  from  time  to  time,  prescribed  and  made  public  ;  and  at  such 
ther  times,  not  being  such  public  days  as  aforesaid,  such  moderate  and  reasonable  fees  for 
Amission  may  be  presciibed  and  received,  to  be  applied  to  the  current  expenses  of  preserv- 
ig  and  keeping  in  proper  order  the  building  and  its  contents. 

Fifthly.  While  the  officers  necessary  or  appropriate  to  the  organization  of  the  board  of 
ustees  shall  be  elected  from  their  own  number,  it  is  understood  that  the  board  shall  and 
ay,  at  its  discretion,  at  all  times,  employ  other  persons  to  be  the  officers,  agents,  and  ser- 
mts  of  the  board,  for  orderly  and  efficient  management  and  conduct  of  the  institution. 
Sixthly.  The  system  and  the  appropriate  measures  for  increasing  the  collection  of  paint* 
g's,  statues,  and  kindred  works  of  art,  of  which  the  private  gallery  of  the  party  of  the  first 
,rt  will  form  the  nucleus,  and  such  other  voluntary  donations  as  the  trustees  may  from  time 
time  receive,  are  confided  to  the  direction  and  judgment  of  tbe  trustees,  as  is  also  the 
luagement  generally  of  the  institution. 

Seventhly.  The  general  intent  of  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  being  expressed  in  gene- 
I  terms  in  the  premises  and  recitals  of  this  instrument,  and  further  indicated,  with  certain 
'cifications,  in  the  aforegoing  articles,  numbered  from  one  to  six,  inclusive,  it  is  hereby 
:lared  that,  all  and  sin^Iar,  the  gifts,  grants,  convoyauces,  and  assignments  herein 
pressed  and  set  forth,  are  to  and  for  the  trusts,  intents,  and  purposes  so  as  aforesaid 
jressed,  implied,  set  forth  or  indicated,  and  to  none  other  whatsoever ;  and  that,  while  it 
he  intention  of  the  grantor  and  donor  herein  that  no  unruly,  technical,  or  formal  breach 
or  departure  from,  the  terms  and  conditions  of  this  trust  shall  operate  as  any  forfeiture  or 
casanco  in  favor  of  his  heirs,  or  of  any  claimiiig  in  his  right,  it  is  hereby  declared,  and 
sc  presents  are  upon  the  express  and  strict  condition  that  these  presents,  and  every  matter 
I  thing  hereinbefore  contained,  and  every  estate,  right,  title,  interest,  and  power  thereby 
eu.  granted,  conveyed,  and  limited,  shall  cease  and  determine,  and  become  utterly  void 

of  no  efifect,  whensoever  it  shall  be  decreed,  adjudged,  or  declared,  by  the  highest  judicial 
bority  having  jurisdiction,  upon  a  proper  proceeding,  in  law  or  in  equity,  to  be  instituted 
the  heirs,  devisees,  or  assigns  of  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  that  the  real  estate  here- 
>fore  conveyed  shall  have  been  diverted  from  the  purposes  of  this  trust,  to  be  gathered 
1  this  instrument  in  all  its  parts  and  provisions,  so  as  substantially  to  defeat  or  plainly  to 
uconsistent  with  and  repugnant  to  this  trust,  construed  and  interpreted  in  a  liberal  and 
fiblo  spirit ;  and  thereupon,  as  in  case  of  a  breach  of  a  strict  condition  subsequent,  the 
8,  devis^St  assigns,  or  other  proper  legal  representatives  in  the  premises  of  the  said 
Liam  W.  Corcoran  shall  be  entitled  to  re-enter  upon  the  said  real  estate  as  of  his,  the  said 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  CORCORAN  ART  BUILDING. 

The  Corcoran  Art  BaildiDg  is  in  the  Renaissance  stjle  of  architecture,  104  feet  front  on 
Pennsylvania  avenue,  and  extending  124  feet  6  inches  on  Seventeenth  street. 

The  interior  is  arranged  with  a  ceUar  or  ground  floor,  containing  the  heating  appanUna, 
rooms  for  storage,  packing,  &c.,  and  two  principal  floors,  the  lower  to  receive  worL«  oJf 
sculpture,  and  the  upper,  paintings  and  engravfags. 

Tne  front  or  grand  entrance  is  on  Pennsylvania  avenue,  and  opens  into  a  vestibule  25  ieet 
by  28  feet,  from  which  lead  the  broad  stairs  to  the  second  story.  These  stairs  are  of  free- 
stone, 10  feet  wide,  with  an  iron  balustrade  on  either  side,  and  carved  in  8croll>work  at  the 
ends.  On  each  side  of  these  stairs  are  passages  eight  feet  four  inches  wide,  and  leading  to 
the  principal  gallery  arranged  for  sculpture,  which  is  in  the  rear  of  the  building.  The  stuis 
and  halls  are  lighted  by  two  courts. 

The  vestibule  to  the  sculpture  gallery  is  19  feet  wide  by  28  feet  long,  with  two  spacions 
bay-windows  at  the  ends.  The  sculpture  gallery  extends  the  whole  distance  across  the 
rear  of  the  building,  and  is  96  feet  4  inches  long  by  25  feet  wide,  and  is  amply  lighted  by 
10  windows. 

The  janitor^s  apartments  are  on  the  right  of  the  main  or  front  vestibule ;  and  just  behind 
them,  and  connecting  with  the  main  sculpture  gallery,  are  two  rooms,  one  19  feet  by  43  feet 
6  inches,  the  other  19  feet  square.     These  rooms  can  be  used  for  a  school  of  design. 

On  the  left  of  the  vestibule  is  a  g^^Hery  25  feet  wide  on  Pennsylvania  avenue,  and  extend- 
ing back  on  Seveuteenth  street  32  feet  10  inches.  Just  in  the  rear  of  this,  and  between  it 
and  the  sculpture  gallery,  is  another  gallerv,  19  feet  wide  and  32  feet  10  inches  long. 
These  galleries  are  connected  by  spacious  arched  doors. 

The  picture  galleries  are  on  the  second  floor.  The  main  stairs  open  into  a  hall  28  feet  wide 
by  43  feet  (5  inches  long,  on  either  side  of  which  the  various  galleries  for  pictures  are  situated 
There  are,  however,  three  small  galleries  fronting  on  Pennsylvania  avenue,  the  center  one 
being  an  octagon  25  feet  on  the  floor,  and  intended  for  very  valuable  or  famous  pictar». 
The  other  two  are  25  feet  by  32  feet  2  inches.  In  the  rear  of  these,  and  extending  along  the 
sides  of  the  building,  are  two  galleries  19  feet  6  inches  by  43  feet  6  inches.  The  main  or 
grand  picture  gallery,  which  extends  across  the  rear  of  the  building  on  this  floor,  is  45  feet 
wide  by  96  feet  4  inches  long.  All  these  galleries  are  lighted  bv  sky  or  top  lights,  and  are 
so  arranged  that  the  quantity  can  be  regulated  as  desired.  These  galleries  communicate 
with  each  other  by  lofty  arched  doors,  thus  affording  a  continuous  passage  around  the  floor. 

The  cornices  and  ceilings  of  the  various  galleries  are  enriched  with  panel  ornament^}  and 
moldings  representing  American  foliage. 

The  floors  are  laid  on  brick  arches,  on  which  are  iron  girders ;  everything  being  done  in 
the  most  thorough  and  substantial  manner.  The  exterior  of  the  building  is  constructed  of 
the  very  best  Baltimore-made  brick,  with  facings,  trimmings,  and  ornaments  of  Belleville 
freestone. 

The  front  on  Pennsylvania  avenue  is  divided  into  a  central  pavilion,  with  a  curtain  on 
either  side,  and,  as  architects  would  say,  is  flanked  by  two  other  pavilions,  one  on  either 
comer,  and  divided  into  two  stories.  The  central  pavilion  has  vermiculated  quoins  in  the 
corner ;  and  these  inclose  the  grand  entrance  door,  with  an  exquisitely  carved  jamb  and 
arch,  overtopped  with  a  fierce  tiger's  head  carved  in  relievo.  The  anticom  of  the  first  story 
Is  remarkably  simple  in  its  design  and  detail,  and  at  the  same  time  corresponds  to  the 
niassiveness  of  the  quoins  at  the  corners  of  the  building. 

The  second  story  of  the  central  pavilion  consists  of  an  arched  recess.  The  span 
between  the  impost  and  tlie  suffit  of  the  arch  is  filled  with  decorations,  4nd  contains  tb« 
monogram  of  the  founder,  surrounded  by  carved  wreaths  and  enscrollments.  Just  beneath 
this  there  is  a  palladium  window,  with  fluted  pilasters  and  columns,  and  capitals  expressing 
American  foliage,  exquisitely  carved.  In  the  arch  are  two  wreaths  encircling  various  imple- 
ments of  painting  and  sculpture. 

The  central  p&vilion  is  flanked  on  either  side  by  two  fluted  columns,  with  capitals  repre- 
senting the  broad  leaves  and  fruit  of  the  corn-stalk.  And  these  support  an  entablatnre  or 
pedestal,  on  which  are  trophies  representing  the  arts,  on  the  frieze  of  the  central  pavilion. 
And  on  this  is  inscribed  the  words  **  Dedicated  to  art,''  in  bold  and  impressive  letters. 
The  cornice  over  thia  has  a  pediment,  in  the  tympanum  of  which  is  a  bas-relief  representing  tbo 
genius  of  painting,  surrounded  by  figures  emblematical  of  the  sister  arts. 

The  whole  building  is  surmounted  with  a  high  and  imposing  Mansard  roof,  heavily  slated, 
and  carried  some  10  feet  higher  than  the  ordinary  roof  of  the  building. 

The  architects  were  Mr.  James  Renwick,  jr.,  and  R.  T.  Auchmuty,  New  York. 

The  cost  of  the  land,  building,  and  equipment  contemplated  by  Mr.  Corcoran  cannot  ba 
less  than  $600,000,  not  including  his  private  collections,  which  have  cost  over  $100,000,  and 
which  he  has  biguified  his  intention  to  transfer  to  the  gallery  as  soon  as  ready  fof  their 
reception. 
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ART  INSTRUCTION  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

In  Pennsylvania  there  are  at  this  time  foar  iDstitations  devoted  exclusively  to  teaching 
the  principles  and  practice  of  art,  besides  oihers  that  include  it  in  the  round  of  studies 
without  making  it  a  specialty,  as,  for  example,^  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Franklin  Institute  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts.  In  addition  there  are  private 
schools,  such  as  that  of  Professor  Vanderwielen  in  Philadelphia. 

1.  Of  all  these  means  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Vie  Fine  ArtSf  located  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  incorporated  by  the  State  Legislature  as  far  back  as  the  year  1806,  is  the  most 
importanti  imparting  iifstruction  in  the  highest  branches  known  in  the  art,  and  entirely  free 
of  expense  to  the  student  The  pupils  are  both  male  and  female,  and  at  the  present  time 
the  numbei*3  of  each  sex  are  about  equal.  For  admission  to  a  studentship  nothing  more  ia 
needed  than  to  submit  a  drawing  or  other  work,  and  if  the  Professor  deems  that  sufficient 
advancement  has.  been  made  in  the  firat  mere  rudiments,  a  ticket  of  unlimited  duration  is 
made  out,  thus  the  advantages  of  the  academy  are  free  to  all,  talent  beiug  the  solo  test. 
The  mode  of  instruction  will* be  stated  as  soon  as  the  other  iustitutioos  alluded  to  have 
been  enumerated. 

2.  Next  in  importance  is  the  FhUaddphia  School  of  Design  for  Women,  also  located  in 
the  same  city^  as  its  name  implies.  It  differs  somewhat  in  its  aim  from  the  Academy,  but  at 
the  same  time  its  object  is  of  the  very  highest  consequence,  being  no  less  than  the  training 
of  females  in  the  art  of  drawing  and  designing,  mainly  to  qualify  them  for  usefulness  in 
the  decorative  arts  and  all  art  manufactures.  In  France  and  other  European  countries  the 
talents  of  the  most  accomplished  artists  are  in  request,  and  liberally  compensated,  in  in- 
venting and  drawing  patterns  for  wall-papers,  carpets,  and  other  articles  used  in  furnishing 
and  beautifying  the  home.  By  qualifying  women  for  this  branch  of  art  advantages  are 
attained  besides  the  obvious  one — that  of  opening  out  one  more  opportunity  for  profitable 
employment  to  the  sex.    The  means  of  instruction  will  be  referred  to  hereafter. 

3.  The  School  of  Design  for  Women  at  Pittsburg  has  the  same  objects  in  viev  as  that 
at  Philadelphia. 

4.  At  WMcesborre  (to  be  transferred  to  Scranton)  also  there  is  established  a  School  of 
Design  for  Women  on  the  same  plan  and  for  the  same  objects.  Both  the  last  named  are 
ot&hoots  from  the  Philadelphia  School  of  Design. 

6.  The  Pennsylvania  University  has  lately  added  drawing  classes  to  its  other  estab- 
lished branches  of  study,  and  although  at  present  confined  to  geometric,  mechanical,  per- 
spective, and  architectural  work,  it  is  destined  to  fuller  development  and  wider  range  in 
the  future.  •  It  is  under  the  intelligent  direction  of  the  accomplished  architect,  Professor 
Thomas  W.  Richards. 

6.  The  same  bi-anches  of  drawing  have  long  been  taught  to  evening  classes  in  the  Frank- 
lin Institute. 

7.  The  directors  of  the  School  of  Design  for  Women  have  made  repeated  attempts,  through 
their  Principal,  Professor  T.  W.  Braidwood,  to  cause  the  practice  of  di'awing  to  be  iutro- 
dnced  into  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia,  as  part  of  the  regular  instruction,  and  during 
the  past  year  some  experimental  beginnings  have  been  effected,  but  on  a  very  limited  scale. 

6.  Of  the  private  schools,  where  the  instruction  imparted  is  limited  to  art  studies  alone,  the 
most  advanced  is  that  of  Professor  Vanderwielen  at  Philadelphia.  In  it  ia  taught  not 
merely  the  art  of  representing  the  visible  appearance  of  objects,  and  of  drawing  the  human 
figure,  but  the  more  di£9cult  science  of  composition,  color,  and  pictorial  effect.  For  this 
the  principal  has  been  well  qualified  by  his  own  course  of  successful  study  under  the  com- 
petent professors  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Ai-ts  at  Antwerp. 

Several  other  artists,  in  addition  to  the  regular  practice  of  their  profession,  receive  pu- 
pils and  devote  a  portion  of  their  time  to  teaching  the  principles  and  practice  of  ai't. 
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1.-.THE  PENNSTLYAKIA  ACADEMY  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

The  programme  of  study  in  this  admirably  conducted  Tnstitution  consists :  « 

First.  In  the  study  of  the  antique  from  casts  of  the  most  approved  examples  of  ancient 
art  preserved  in  the  various  museums  of  Europe.  Of  these  the  Academy  possesses  a  very 
fine  collection,  and  which  will  be  still  further  enlarged  as  soon  as  increased  accommoda- 
tions are  obtained  in  a  new  building,  for  which  arrangements  are  now  being  made.  The 
studies  are  made  sometimes  in  oil-color,  (black  and  wbite^  but  chiefly  in  crayon.  Those 
studying  to  become  sculptors  model  in  clay,  and  have  a  special  gallery  of  antiques 
appropriated  to  their  use. 

Second.  The  study  of  the  living  model,  for  which  there  are  three  classes.  One  class 
where  the  student  neceB.^arily  works  only  in  light  and  shade  without  color,  because  the 
model  is  lit  by  artificial  light.  This  class  was  not  discontinued  at  the  time  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  day  classes,  only  because  some  of  those  who  attend  it  are  otherwise  en* 
gaged  in  the  day-time,  and  would  thus  be  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  a  life  school. 
One  of  the  two  day  classes  is  for  ladies  exclusively,  and  it  is  the  custom  in  both  to  paint  in 
oil  colors,  thus  learning  at  the  same  time  the  practice  of  painting  and  the  study  of  form. 

Third.  The  study  of  anatomy,  to  assist  the  student  in  an  intelligent  inteq) relation  of  the 
human  form  in  the  delineation,  whether  of  the  antique  or  of  the  living  model.  The  lec- 
tures (twenty  in  1868-'9)  are  only  in  part  illustrated  by  actual  dissections. 

FocRTH.  The  study  of  drapery.  This  is  done  by  arranging  the  material  on  a  manikin, 
or  lay  figure,  prepared  with  movable  joints,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  imitating  and  being 
fixed  in  every  position  that  the  human  form  assumes  in  natural  action.  Thus  the  drapery 
remains  unaltered  in  its  folds  for  any  length  of  time  required,  while  on  the  living  model  it 
would  he  constantly  changing,  to  the  great  perplexity  of  the  student 

Fifth.  Exercises  in  invention,  composition,  and  design.  For  this  the  Professor,  at  regu- 
lar stated  intervals,  gives  out  some  subject,  selected  from  history  or  fiction,  and  the  pupils 
Illustrate  it  by  original  designs  of  their  own.  The  corrections  and  criticism  on  these,  and 
the  practice  thus  acquired,  form  lessons  of  great  value  in  the  application  of  the  principles 
learned  in  the  other  various  classes. 

Sixth.  Painting  in  the  galleries  from  pictures  belonging  to  the  Academy.  This  collec- 
tion is  gradually  increasing,  and  contains  many  fine  examples  from  the  pencil  of  artists 
both  of  the  past  and  present  time.  This  is  the  only  branch  of  practice  in  the  Academy  in 
which  the  student  does  not  work  from  the  round  object. 

Seventh.  The  directors  have  appropriated  funds  to  purchase  a  cabinet  of  materials  of 
costume,  of  ceramic  wares,  of  ornamental  metals,  and  of  arms  and  armor,  and  a  collec- 
tion of  similar  articles,  which  it  is  so  important  to  artists  should  be  accessible  to  them  to 
paint  from  during  the  progress  of  many  of  their  genre  or  historic  pictures.  It  will  be  pro- 
cured as  soon  as  the  Academy  is  able  to  obtain  enlarged  and  suitable  accommodations  in 
a  new  building  for  the  arrangement  and  use  of  it. 

The  Library,  for  the  most  part  composed  of  books  relating  to  art,  is  constantly  accessi- 
ble in  the  day-time  to  the  use  of  the  students  (except  during  the  annual  six  weeks  ex- 
hibition) and  is  receiving  important  additions  from  year  to  year. 

Fac-similes  op  the  drawings  by  tub  great  masters,  of  every  school  of  Europe,  cover 
the  walls  of  the  gallery  in  which  the  students  paint  from  the  model,  and  are  a  valuable 
means  of  study  and  example. 

Exhibitions  are  held  by  the  Academy  annually,  composed  of  original  works  in  each  de- 
partment of  the  fine  arts,  and  continue  open  six  weeks.  They  are  not  only  instructive  to 
the  student,  but  also  aid  greatly  in  cultivating  and  diffusing  a  taste  for  art  throughout  the 
community. 

The  Academy  is  a  joint  stock  company,  but  stockholders  receive  no  dividends — on  the 
contrary,  they  are  subject  to  the  payment  of  annual  dues,  or  a  fixed  sum  at  one  time  as 
commutation  therefor.  The  government  of  the  institution  resides  in  a  board  of  thirteen 
directors,  elected  annually  by  the  stockholders  from  among  themselves,  assisted  in  the  ex- 
hibitions and  schools  by  a  council  of  seven  academicians,  artist3,^who  are  also  elected 
annually  by' the  board  of  academicians  from  their  own  body. 
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The  officers  for  the  y«»af  ending  June,  1870,  are— ^ 

President,  Caleb  Cope ;  directors,  G.  S.  Pepper,  S.  Welsh,  J.  Harrison,  F.  Peale,  W. 
Sflnithers,  A.  Stevenson,  J.  L.  Claghom,  J.  G.  Fell,  A.  D.  Jessup,  J.  Sartain,  J.  Bohlen,  F, 
W.  Lewis;  corresponding  and  recording  secretary,  John  Sartain ;  treasurer,  W.  Stnilhers; 
committee  of  Instraction,  John  Sartain,  P.  A.,  A.  May  Stevenson,  Jos.  Uarrison,  D.  R. 
Knight,  P.  A. I  Edward  Moran,  P.  A.,  Samuel  Sartain,  P.  A. 

S^PHILADELPHIA  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN  FOR  WOMEN. 
HISTORICAL  DBVELOPUEKT. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  hy  Professor  Braidwood  to  the  Commis- 

sioner  of  Education,  in  reply  to  circular  asking  for  information,  will  give  the  progressive 

development  of  this  institution  : 

.  **  The  enterprise  was  commenced  in  November,  1848,  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Peter,  (wife  of  the 
Hon.  Wm.  Peter,  at  that  time  British  consul  in  Philadelphia,)  at  her  dwelling,  and  was 
carried  on  there  with  encouraging  success,  when  that  lady,  (a  native  of  Ohio,)  in  a  letter 
dated  March  27, 1850,  addressed  to  Samuel  V.  Merrick,  esq.,  then  president  of  the  Franklin 
Institute,  proposed  a  connection  of  her  school  ''as  a  co-operative  but  separate  branch" 
with  that  institution. 

In  that  communication  Mrs.  Peter  says :  "Having  for  a  series  of  years  observed,  with  deep 
concern,  the  deprivation  and  suffering  to  which  a  large  and  increasing  number  of  deserv* 
ing  women  are  exposed,  in  this  city  and  else^where,  for  the  want  of  a  wider  scope  in  which 
to  exercise  their  abilities  for  the  maintenance  of  themselves  and  their  children,''  •  •  • 
and  that  "our  women  are  confined  to  4he  narrowest  possible  range  of  employments,  and 
owing  to  the  increasing  drain,  by  emigration  to  the  West  and  elsewhere  of  young  and  en- 
terpiising  men,  we  have  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  young  women  who  are  chiefly 
or  entirely  dependant  on  their  own  resources,  possessing  respectable  acquirements,  good 
abilities,  sometimes  even  fine  talents,  yet  who  are  shut  out  from  every  means  of  exercising 
them  profitably  for  themselves  or  otuei'S.  To  such  as  these  the  School  of  Design  opens  at 
once  the  prospect  of  a  comfortable  livelihood,  with  the  assurance  of  a  useful  and  not  igao- 
ble  career." 

The  proposition  of  Mrs.  Peter  was  accepted  by  the  Franklin  Institute,  and  the  School  of 
Design  for  Women  was  publicly  opened  at  No.  70  Walnut  street  on  December  2,  1850, 
Bishop  Alonzo  Potter,  presiding,  who,  in  his  opening  address,  said  :  '*  It  is  fervently  hoped 
that  through  the  generous  co-operation  of  the  public,  and  the  favoring  smiles  of  Provi- 
dence, the  effort  now  commenced  may  be  abundantly  successful  in  our  own  city,  and  may 
incite  to  correnponding  efforts  throughout  the  land.'' 

The  school  was  transferred  by  the  Franklin  Institute  to  a  board  of  directors  in  1853, 
the  date  of  its  incorporation.    We  never  received  any  aid  from  the  city. 

We  own  the  lot,  the  building,  (122  J  feet  long.)  and  all  therein  ;  were  never  in  debt,  and 
never  expect  to  be ;  are  quite  poor,  the  instructors  little  more  that  half  paid ;  but  are 
hopeful. 

We  have  had  legacies  amounting  to  twelve  thousand  four  hundred  dollars  ($12,400), 
and  within  ten  years  we  have  had  State  aid  amounting  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars  ($15,000). 
Of  this  sum  two  annual  appropriations,  of  two  thousand  dollars  ($2,000)  each,  were  de- 
ducted from  the  Philadelphia  school  fund. 

In  1868  we  commenced  to  form  an  art  library  from  donations,  and  by  annual  subscrip- 
tions of  ten  dollars  each,  We  purchase  a  book,  or  books,  as  near  the  subscription  as  pos- 
Bible,  and  the  subscriber's  name  is  placed  thereon.  We  have  less  than  one  hundred 
volumes,  but  nearly  all  are  very  useful  works. 

We  have  made  efforts  to  encourage  and  foster  the  establishment  of  like  schools  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country.  A  short  time  after  we  had  started  the  Pittsburgh  and  Wilkes- 
barre  schools,  in  this  State,  we  visited  Chicago  with  the  view  of  seeking  the  establishment 
of  a  similar  institu ton  there,  and  was  only  unsuccessful  because  of  sickness  and  increasing 
duties  at  home.  The  citizens  were  quite  willing  to  give  money  for  its  support  Indeed  it 
is  our  st4inding  conviction  of  years  that  schools  of  design  could  be  organized  and  supported 
in  every  city  of  the  United  States  of  twenty  thousand  inhabitants.  All  that  we  require  ia 
the  means  to  enable  us  to  do  so. 

We  possess  the  moulds,  prints,  &c.,  to  introduce  to  any  extent  all  the  requisite  copies 
and  examples  needed  in  the  commencement  of  schools  of  art  and  design ;  and  a  few  thou- 
sand dollars  would  enable  us  to  make  moulds,  &c..  from  our  highest  studies,  such  as  figure 
and  architectural  ornament  from  the  antique,  and  examples  of  ornament,  &c.,  from  all  the 
best  periods  of  arf 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  courses  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  school  have  for  their  object  the  aystematio 
training  of  young  women  in  the  practice  of  art,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  its  scientific  jnria* 
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ciples,  with  a  view  of  qualifying  them  to  impart  to  others  a  carefol  art  educatioQ,  and  to 
develop  its  application  to  the  commoa  usages  of  life,  and  its  relation  to  the  requirement! 
of  trade  and  manufactures. 

The  stages  in  the  elementary  course,  with  the  lectures,  have  been  arranged  solely  In 
view  of  developing  a  knowledge  of  form,  the  laws  of  light  and  shade,  color,  and  perspec- 
tive, none  of  which  can  safely  be  dispensed  with,  whether  in  the  practice  of  the  **  fine ''  or 
*'-  applied  arts.''  The  course  lasts  from  two  and  a  half  to  four  and  a  half  years,  depending 
upon  the  industry  or  aptitude  of  the  student 

Although  the  leading  idea  controlling  the  studies  of  the  pupils  is  to  qualify  them  as  de- 
signers for  art  manufactures,  still  they  are  not  confined  to  the  various  styles  of  ornamenta- 
tion alone,  and  to  that  practice  of  geometric  and  perspective  drawing  which  is  preparatory 
to  it,  and  those  botanical  and  other  forms  in  nature,  applicable  to  the  conventional  designs 
of  ornamentation.  They  are  allowed,  after  having  passed  through  certain  stages  of  the 
course,  to  enter  classes  for  the  study  of  landscape  and  figure  painting.  A  well  selec^ted 
collection  of  casts  from  the  antique  present  the  best  possible  models  for  the  study  of  the 
human  figure,  and  this  is  further  assisted  by  a  course  of  lectures  on  anatomy. 

ORDER  OF  STUDIES. 

Btaos  1.  (a.)  Drawing  and  shading,  ftom  Casts  and  Geometrical  figures,  (b.)  Drawing 
in'ontline  from  "flat"  examples,  (c.)  Practice  In  the  handling  of  instruments,  (d.)  Omar 
mental  Geometry,    (e.)  Elementary  Design. 

StaobS.  (a.)  Drawing  and  shading,  from  Casts  of  Vases,  (b.)  Drawing  In  ontline,  from 
"flat*'  examples,    (c.)  Elementary  Perspective,    (d.)  Elementary  Design. 

Stage  3.  (a.)  Drawing  and  shading,  from  groups  composed  of  Geometrical  Figures  and 
Vases,  (b.)  Drawing  in  outline,  from  '*  flat*'  examples,  (c.)  Drawing  and  shading,  from  IS 
Casts  of  single  leaves,  (d.)  Drawing  and  shading,  from  Casts  of  Details  of  Architectural 
Ornament,  consisting  of  a  leaf  moulding  ft'om  the  Temple  of  Mars;  the  centre  rosette  from 
Trajan*s  Scroll ;  and  a  moulding  Boss,  from  St.  Stephens,  Westminster,  (e.)  At  this  point 
the  student  must  be  able  to  exhibit  well  drawn  diagrams,  illustrating  the  primary  rules  of 
perspective,    (f.)  Elementary  Design. 

Sta*db4.  (a.)  Di*awing  from  "flat^>  examples  in  outline,  (b.)  Drawing  and  shnding- 
ftom  Casts  from  Nature  of  the  Callo  Ethiopica,  Water  Lily,  Branch  of  Apples,  Branch  of 
Gourd  and  Leaf,  Branch  of  Grapes,  and  a  Branch  of  Blackberries,  (c.)  Coloring  Diagrams 
in  the  Primary  Colors,  by  which  the  Student  sees  how  the  Secondary,  Tertiary,  and  Com. 
plementary  Colors  are  produced,  (d.)  Drawing  and  shading,  from  Details  of  Arohitectnral 
Ornament,  consisting  of  Casts  from  the  upper  cornice  of  Trajan's  pillar ;  a  Gothic  capital 
from  Stone  Church,  Kent ;  a  Taracenic  panel  from  the  Alhambra  $  and  a  Byzantine  panel 
from  Bonn,    (c.)  Elenientary  Design. 

Staok  6.  (a.)  Drawing,  fi-om  **  flat"  examples  in  outline,  (b.)  Drawing  and  shading, 
from  Details  of  Architectural  Ornament,  consisting  of  Casts  of  a  spandrel  from  Stone 
Church,  Kent ;  the  Egg-plant  and  PomegraDate  portion  of  the  Frieze  of  the  Ghihertl 
Gates,  Florence ;  part  of  a  pilaster  from  the  Madelatne,  Paris  $  and  a  panel  from  the  Ducal 
Palace  at  Venice,  (c.)  The  students  at  this  point  must  be  able  to  answer  questions  satisfiM- 
torily,  relating  to  the  human  skeleton,  (d.)  Drawing  the  feet,  hands  and  skull  of  the  ha- 
man  skeleton,  (e.)  Drawing  and  shading,  ft'om  pasts  of  Antique  Features,  consisting  of 
the  Nose  and  Eye  of  Hadrian,  Bacchante,  Laocoon,  and  a  pair  of  Ears,  the  Nose  and 
Mouth,  of  Hadrian,  Esculapins,  Antinous,  Venus  d' Aries,  Jnno,  Caraoalla,  and  Adonis. 
(f.)  Elementary  Design. 

Stage 6.  (a.)  Drawing  from  "flat"  examples  In  outline,  (b.)  Drawing  and  shading, 
from  Casts  of  Hands,  Arms  and  Feet,  from  the  Antique,  and  from  the  Life,  (c.)  Drawing 
and  shading,  from  Casts  of  the  Faces  of  Clytie,  daughter  of  Niobe,  and  Brutus,  (d.)  Paint- 
ing in  monochrome  (in  oil)  from  Casts  of  the  faces  of  Clytie,  Daughter  of  Niobe,*and  Brutus, 
(e.)  Drawing  and  shading  Landscape,  from  "flat"  examples,   (f.)  Elementary  Design. 

Btaob  7.  (Painting  Ornament  from  Costs  of  Centre  Rosette  and  Moulding  Boss,  in  mono- 
Chrome  (in  oil.)  (b.)  Drawing  and  shading,  from  Casts  of  Antique  Busts,  viz  :  Dlonc,  Venus 
of  Milo,  the  Young  Hercules,  Mercury,  Jnno,  Hercules,  Antinous,  German  Prisoner,  Ajax, 
and  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  in  different  positions,  (c.)  Painting  from  the  Busts  of  Juno,  Cu- 
pid, and  AJax,  in  monochrome  (in  oil.)  (d.)  Anatomical  Drawing  from  the  Skeleton,  and 
Cast  of  the  Muscular  System,  on  which  must  be  written  the  names  of  the  principal  bones 
and  supei-flcial  muscles— the  origin  and  Insertion  of  the  latter  to  be  carefully  exiiressed. 
(e.)  Paintmg  Landscape  from  "flat''  copies,  in  monochrome  (water  colors.)  (f.)  Elementary 
Design. 
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Staoe  8.  (a.)  Drawing  in  oatline  (the  muscles  to  be  also  outlined  and  toe  names  written 
thereon,}  of  Antlnous  of  the  Capitol,  Venus  of  MUo,  Jason,  and  the  Fighting  Gladiator. 
The  proportionality  to  be  strictly  observed,  (b.)  Flower  Painting  from  the  *flat,"  in  mo- 
nochrome (water  color.)  (c.)  Flower  Painting  from  the  "  flat"  in  natural  colors,  (d.)  The 
same  figures  mentioned  in  Section  A,  of  this  Stage,  in  crayon,  (e.)  Landscape  from  the 
"flat"  In  natural  colors  (in  water.)    (f.)  Elementary  Design. 

Staqb  0.  (a.)  The  same  flgnres  mentioned  in  Section  A,  Stage  8,  in  monochrome  (in  oil.) 
(b.)  Painting  from  "flat"  examples  of  studies  from  the  life,  (in  oil.)  (c.)  Landscape  Paint- 
ing from  Elemeutai-y  Studies  from  the  "flat,"  (in  oil.)    (d.)  Elementary  Design. 

Stage  10.  (a.)  Painting  in  Water  Colors,  from  Ihe  "  flat,"  a  series  of  styles  of  oolore4 
ornament,  as  applied  to  manufactures,    (b.)  Applied  Design. 

Staqb  11.   Figure  from  Life  (in  crayon  and  oil.) 

Staob  12.    Landscape  from  Nature  (in  oil.) 

Staqb  18.   Drapery  (in  crayon  and  oil.) 

Btaqb  14.   Composition. 

At  the  termination  of  these  elementary  studies  the  student  will  be  conducted  throngb 
whatever  special  branch  of  practical  art  she  may  possess  the  aptitude  for.  These  branches 
consist  of  pattern  designing,  lithography,  wood  engraving,  landscape  and  figure  painting 
in  oil,  Ac. 

Students  who  have  made  creditable  progress  to  the  end  of  Stage  4  may  enter  the  landscape 
or  lithography  classes,  for  elementary  instruction  ;  and  those  who  make  like  progress  to 
the  end  of  Stage  5  may  enter  the  figure  class  for  elementary  instruction — it  being  under- 
stood that  the  "  order  of  studies  "  must  be  continued  by  the  students  availing  themselves 
of  these  privileges. 

The  officers  of  the  Institution  in  1869  were  :  W.  J.  Horstman,presi(2en<;  J.  H.  Orne,  tneo- 
president ;  P.  P.  Morris,  swsrtiaTy  }  J.  L.  Claghom,  ireaaurer ;  T.  W.  Braidwood,  primlpaL 


Information  has  been  received  respecting  the  institntions  aod  movements  named  below, 
which  will  be  described  in  detail  in  the  Special  Report  on  Schools  cf  Sdcnce  and  ihe  Arts  la 
dlfi'erent  countries. 

The  S<^io6l  (^Designfor  Women  in  the  organization  of  the  Cooper  Union,  (established  by 
Peter  Cooper,  who  is  still  living,  for  the  promotion  of  Science  and  the  Arts  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  at  an  original  outlay  of  $640,000  for  the  purchase  of  ground,  erection  of  build- 
ings, and  providing  apparatus'  and  cabinets,  for  the  purposes  of  the  endowment,  and  of 
$100,000  since  towards  the  annual  expenses,  was  opened  in  1859.  Up  to  18G9  1,500  pu- 
pils bad  received  instmction  in  drawing*  wood  engraving,  &o.,  at  an  aggregate  expense  of 
$35,000,  paid  out  of  the  income  of  the  endowment. 

A  school  of  design  exists  in  the  Polytechnic  Institute — the  industrial  department  of  Wash- 
ington University,  St  Louis,  Missouri.  The  annual  circular  for  1867  announces  that  *'  the 
school  is  under  the  direction  of  a  practical  and  competent  artist.  The  rooms  in  the  hall 
of  the  institute,  appropriated  to  its  uses,  are  well  supplied  with  models  and  works  of  art 
The  school  embraces  three  classes — the  primary,  the  antique,  and  the  life." 

A  school  of  art  has  been  established  in  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Connecticat,  called  the 
Street  School  of  Art,  after  the  donor,  Augustus  R.  Street,  who  erected  at  his  sole  expense 
C$140,000)  on  the  grounds  of  the  college  a  spacious  building  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of 
paintings,  sculpture,  engravings,  &c.,  and  to  instruction  in  the  arts  of  design,  &c. 

Instruction  in  drawing,  as  applied  to  mechanical  construction,  has  been  given  in  New 
Haven  by  Professor  Lewis  Bail  6ince  1857,  who  is  now  professor  in  this  department  in 
the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  and  who  also  gives  instructioii  in  the  public  schools  of 
New  Haven. 

Professor  Bail  has  recently  addressed  a  communication  to  a  committee  of  the  Massachu- 
eetts  Board  of  Education,  charged  with  the  consideration  of  a-  proposition  beforo  the  Legis- 
lature of  that  State  to  make  drawing  an  obligatory  study  in  all  towns  having  more  than 
5,000  inbabitants.  This  letter  is  full  of  useful  suggestions,  and  we  introduce  it  hevQ, 
slightly  abridged  in  the  closing  paragraphs. 
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LETTER  ON  DRAWIXQ  BY  PROFESSOR  LOUIS  BAIL. 

Sheffield  Sciextific  School,  New  Haven.  Januaty  4, 1770. 

Gentuxen  :  In  answer  to  your  communication  of  December  17th,  I  respectfully  submit: 

**1.  The  advantages  wbich  might  be  expected  to  result  from  the  contemplated  in- 
Btruction  in  mechanical  or  industrial  drawing.** 

Such  instructions  will  malte  our  nation  richer  by  making  oar  artisans  more  tasteful  and 
skillful,  and  by  developing  the  latent  talent  of  the  industrial  classes. 

Without  this  cultivation  no  people  can  aspire  to  become  a  first-class  manufactnring  Dftf 
tion  ;  nor  will  they  be  able  to  compete  successfully  with  the  products  of  skilled  industry 
in  the  ^reat  markets  of  the  world. 

Special  scientific  schools  or  colleges  are  indispensible  to  the  high  development  of  tbe  arts 
under  consideration,  but  they  are  insufficient;  for  they  fail  to  reach  the  masses,  and  there- 
fore cannot  reform  the  industry  of  the  country.  The  scientific  schools  have  little  eflTect 
upon  the  masses  of  our  mechanics,  except  to  prove  the  height  to  which  the  mechanical 
profession  may  aspire.  Thev  furnish  no  means  acceptable  to  theg^eat  body*  of  mechanics, 
and  ofler  ihcm  no  systematic  means  of  instruction  by  means  of  which  they  may  b«coiiM 
intelligent  and  skillful  in  the  performance  of  their  labors. 

There  is  too  much  guess  work  in  our  mechanical  operations,  that  can  only  be  o>bviated 
by  such  instruction  as  you  propose.  A  great  deal  of  time  is  wasted  in  * 'cutting  and  fitting/* 
and  making  things  only  '^about  right/"  when  absolute  certainty  and  correctness  of  plan 
should  have  been  secured  beforehand.  There  is  no  form,  however  complex,  that  cannot 
be  indicated  by  drawing  in  such  a  manner  that  an  intelligent  workman,  who  is  compet«^nt 
to  read  on  understand  drawings,  can  execute  the  object  represented  with  absolute  cer* 
tainty.  The  simple  ability  to  read  plans  and  drawings  fit  a  man  for  a  good  position.  In 
fact  the  foreman  of  a  shop  is  often  the  only  man  able  to  do  this.  B^  leaving  our  mechan- 
ics in  this  semi-barbarous  condition  we  lose  much  money  and  credit,  ^nd  lower  the  intei* 
lectual  and  moral  condition  of  our  artisans.  The  more  mind  a  man  brings  to  bear  upon 
bis  business  the  more  respectable  and  self-respecting  he  will  become. 

Why  is  it  that  a  majority  of  our  apprentices  are  of  fiireign  parentage  ?  Why  is  it  that 
American  boys  are  growing  too  proud  to  **  learn  a  trade  ?'^  Is  not  the  cause  found  in  the 
fact  that  our  whole  system  of  education  has  quite  ignored  an  industrial  life  ?  The  only 
legitimate  result  of  our  educational  system  will  be  the  production  of  laii^yers  an^  doctors, 
or  at  the  least  clerks  and  school  teachers.  In  consequence  of  this  defect  children  receive 
the  impression  that  education  has  no  bearing  on  mechanics  ;  that  a  trade  is  only  manual 
drudgery.  The  result  is  Chat  boys  select  the  most  eflfeminate  employment  in  preference  to 
manly  mechanical  work. 

When  our  educational  system  provides  our  youth  with  some  intelligent  preparation  for 
the  prosecution  of  industrial  labor,  the  trades  will  be  filled  by  a  more  cultivated  class  of 
young  men,  and  our  boys  will  blush  to  be  found  selling  pins  and  needles;  but  they  will 
not  be  ashamed  to  be  seen  using  the  hammer  and  chisel. 

The  whole  nation  is  deploring  the  lack  of  good  ornamental  designers.  We  are  becoming 
tired  of  sending  yearly  so  many  millions  to  Europe  for  articles  that  we  might  produce 
cheaper  at  home  if  we  had  skillful  designers.  This  branch  of  industry  affects  articles  of 
homeliest  use.  Beauty  of  form  and  ornamentation  is  the  quality  always  referred  to  as 
perfecting  the  claim  to  notice  and  value.  It  is  hoped  that  the  female  population  will,  bo 
far  as  it  is  possible,  occupy  a  field  so  well  suited  to  their  capacity  and  taste. 

^*  2.  The  course  and  methods  of  instruction  appropriate  for  the  object  in  view.'' 

I  shall  perhaps  be  pardoned  if,  under  this  head,  1  allude  freely  to  my  own  experience 
and  labors.  In  apology  for  this  I  will  add  that  I  was,  when  quite  young,  appointed  pro- 
fessor in  the  Technic  Institution  in  Nuremberg,  Bavaria,  which  sustained,  in  connection 
with  the  regular  scientific  (polytechnic)  and  trade  school,  an  industrial  school  for  me> 
chanics.  I  have,  since  this  time,  been  much  occupied  in  consideration  of  the  interests 
of  the  industrial  class,  and  have  had  constant  experience  by  the  adual  teaching  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  every  common  branch  of  industrial  labor.  I  commenced  work  in  this 
country  in  the  Mechanics*  Institute,  New  York,  and  have  since  had  several  thousand  arti- 
sans under  my  instruction.  My  experience  has  led  roe  to  entertain  the  most  sanguine 
hopes  for  the  future  of  American  industrial  art  I  believe  there  is  no  other  class  so 
willing  to  make  great  sacrifices  to  obtain  instruction.  Mechanics  are  the  sinew  of  the 
commonwealth  and  deserve  the  highest  consideration  of  educators.  At  the  conclusion 
of  a  lesson,  gray-haired  mechanics  have  often  almost  overpowered  me  with  thanks,  say- 
'ing  to  me,  ^'  This  lesson  is  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  to  me,"  or  **  I  shall  work  better  all 
my  life  for  this.-'  I  have  often  found  a  pupil  repeating  the  lessons  to  others,  poorer  than 
himself.  I  have  become  so  affected  by  the  conviction  of  the  need  of  mechanics,  and  their 
desire  for  knowleage,  that  I  resolved  to  give  a  free  course  of  lessons  each  year  to  thos«  who 
are  unable  to  pay  for  instruction.  Of  last  year-s  course  our  school  superintendent  says,  in 
his  report :  *'  Within  a  few  weeks  I  have  been  told  by  members  of  that  class  that  the 
'  knowledge  obtained  is  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  to  them,  in  the  increased  facility  and  ex- 
actness with  which  they  are  enabled,  in  their  daily  work,  to  prepare  their  patterns  and 
cousvruct  difficult  forms  in  mechanical  operations." 
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In  no  department  of  our  industry  would  the  result  of  judicious  training  prove  more 
Bpeedy,  obvious,  and  profitable  than  in  the  ornamental  design.  .Any  system  of  instruction 
that  fails  to  provide  for  this  important  branch  of  industry  will  be  defective.  The  mechan- 
ical use  of  copy-books  will  never  make  a  designer.  The  competent  teacher  in  ornamental 
design  will  be  able  to  do  much  for  his  pupils  in  a  few  lectures.  He  will  commence  by 
illustrating  the  simplest  foim  of  ornamentalion  by  the  use  of  the  dot  He  will  bring  ex- 
amples from  nature,  as  feathers,  shells,  flowers,  &c.  Next  he  will  draw  lines  giving  the 
simplestforms,  and  show  their  different  changes  and  combinations.  A  figure  composed  of 
a  multitude  of  lines  only  serves  to  confuse  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  As  the  power  of  analy- 
sis increases  more  complicated  ornaments  should  be  presented.  The  various  styles  of 
ornaments  peculiar  to  different  nations,  beautiful  forms  of  vases,  &c.,  must  be  presented  as 
models.  The  taste  of  the  pupil  will  soon  become  informed ;  but  he  will  reap  little  practi- 
cal benefit  unless  these  instructions  are  preceded  by  sound  elementary  training  of  the  hand 
and  eye.    This  training  should  form  the  initial  step  to  every  department  of  drawing. 

The  pupil  in  mechanical  drawing  must  firat  acquire  knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  mathe- 
matical instruments.  He  must  then  learn  to  draw  practical  problems  in  plane  and  descrip- 
tive geometry,  which  will  be  found  to  be  the  language  and  interpreter  of  all  mechanical 
drawing.  At  the  conclusiou  of  these  lessons  the  pupils  are  divided  into  different  classes, 
in  accordance  with  their  pursuits. 

The  instructor  should  possess  broad  culture,  but  he  should  not  confuse  his  pupils  with 
the  variety  and  extent  of  his  knowledge.  He  should  be  able  to  bring  out  of  his  treasures 
*•  things  new  and  old,''  but  he  should  not  present  any  question  for  speculation  or  display. 
He  should  study  to  present  principles  of  the  greatest  practical  use  to  his  pupils,  and  to  teach 
them  the  practical  applications  of  these  principles.  Our  mechanics,  as  a  rule,  are  too  much 
wearied  with  labor  to  find  interest  in  questions  outside  tbeir;calling.  They  want  the  pros- 
pect of  some  tangible  good  to  incite  them  to  industry  and  improvement.  It  appears  to  me, 
therefore,  that  the  initial  undertaking  should  be  devoted  chiefly  to  practical  results  in  the 
industrial  arts. 

The  principal  special  classes  will  be  as  follows:  1,  machinists ;  2,  carriage-makers  ;  3, 
carpenters,  joiners,  and  stair-buildei-s ;  4,  tinners  ;  5,  masons  and  stone-cutters ;  G,  carvers 
and  modelers.    Lessons  should  be  given  in  physics,  mechanics,  an  d  mathematics. 

*^  3.  The  models,  casts,  patterns,  and  other  apparatus  necessary  to  be  supplied.'' 

For  descriptive  geometry  :  Models  of  various  planes,  superficies,  and  solids. 

For  pei*spective :  The  perspective  plane,  with  various  apparatus ;  also,  model  for  ex- 
plaining the  arches;  d:c. 

For  machine  drawing  :  Models  orwood  of  various  parts  of  machinery,  a  sectional  work- 
ing model  of  an  engine,  models  for  illustrating  the  principles  of  belting  pulleys,  the  va- 
rious wheels,  and  other  simple  models. 

For  architectural  drawing :  Models  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  orders,  and  of  various 
styles,  models  of  roofs  of  houses  and  steeples,  of  frame-work  of  houses,  and  models  of  va- 
rious winding  stairs,  doors  and  windows,  &c. 

For  carriage-makers  :  A  simple  frame  of  a  carriage  to  explain  tho  "  French  rule." 

For  tinners  :  Envelopes  of  various  geometrical  figures  and  solids. 

For  carvers,  modelei-s,  decorators,  and  designers  for  fresco,  paper-hangings,  carpets,  cal- 
ico, silver  and  glass-ware  :  A  variety  of  plaster  models  and  ornaments,  with  a  large  variety 
of  patterns,  ornaments,  examples  of  various  styles  and  countries. 

**4.  The  organization  and  supervision  of  the  proposed  drawing  schools." 

Success  or  failure  of  the  enterprise  must  depepd  in  a  greatr degree  upon  the  zeal  and  in- 
telligence of  tho  teachers.  The  Normal  schools  should  be  provided  wiih  a  thorough  and 
systematic  course  of  instruction.  It  would  be  wise  to  convene  a  special  session,  with  the 
express  object  of  preparing  teachers  for  tho  work.  These  teachers  should  be  required  to 
submit  to  an  examination  by  a  competent  &uthority ,  who  should  also  supervise  their  work. 

My  experience  as  teacher  leads  me  to  conclude  that  the  preparation  of  teachers  may  be 
accomplished  without  special  difficulty.  I  have  seldom  given  a  course  of  lesr«ons  in  indus- 
trial drawing  to  mechanics  but  at  the  conclusion  of  the  term  some  leading  member  of  the 
class  would  step  into  the  front  rank  and  take  the  position  of  teacher.  Their  labors  have 
often  been  attended  with  marked  success. 

Without  doubt  each  town  of  five  thousand  inhabitants  has  a  teacher  or  teachers  some- 
what skilled  in  drawing,  and  who  would  be  willing,  with  suchiencouragement  as  the  Board 
will  be  able  to  offer,  to  fit  himself  fully  for  the  work.  The'Board  should  define  strictly  the 
duties  of  these  teachers.  In  the  large  towns  special  drawing  schools  should  be  established. 

'*  5.  The  best  means  of  promoting  among  the  people  an  interest  in  the  subject  of  art 
education." 

To  promote  a  permanent  interest  in  art  education,  there  is  nothing  like  true  teaching  to 
arouse  and  retain  the  popular  heart. 

A  good  lecture  upon  art  does  indeed  act  as  a  stimulant,  but  cannot  afford  nutrition  and 
growth.    *^  Talking  '  without  '*  chalking"  is  to  little  practical  purpose  with  the  masses. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

LOUIS  BAIL. 
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DRAWING  IN  PUBl^IC  SCHOOLS  OF  EVERY  GRADE. 

Thirty-one  years  ago  (1839)  the  writer  of  the  following  letter,  in  an  address  dclirered 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  at  New  Haven,  and  repeated  in  the  coarse  of  the  next  fire 
years  in  eleven  States,  (in  Detroit,  Mich.;  Columbus,  Ohio ;  Frankfort,  Ry.;  New  Or- 
lean?,  La.;  Charleston,  S.  C;  Providence,  R.  I.;  Concord,  N.  H.;  Montpelier,  Vt.;  Nashville, 
Tenn.;  Chicago,  111.; 'Madison,  Wis.,)  on  ^'The  Condition  and  Improvement  of  Common 
Public  Schools  "  in  the  United  States,  remarked : 

**  The  most  disastrous  omission  in  the  subjects  and  course  of  instruction  in  our  public 
schools — the  most  fruitful  addition,  both  in  mental  discipline  and  development  and  for  future 
use,  to  be  made  to  the  acquisiticue  of  our  American  youth,  no  matter  what  may  be  hia 
future  position — is  diuwimu,  the  power  of  representing  real  objects  (solid  forms)  or  ideal 
conceptions  by  lines  upon  surfaces,  the  training  of  the  eye  and  band,  and  through  them  the 
inner  sense  of  beauty,  and  the  enjoyment  of  its  exhibition  in  the  productions  of  nature  and 
art.  To  the  teacher,  this  power  of  visible  illustration  in  presenting  distant  objects  or  ab- 
stract truths  in  geography,  mathematics,  and  natural  science,  is  almost  indispensable.  Its 
absence  accounts  for  the  dry,  unfruitful,  almost  repulsive  and  deadening  teaching  of  these 
subjects  in  our  schools.  Seeing  is  believing,  and  the  sooner  our  teachers  can  enlist  the 
e}  e  as  well  as  the  ear  in  the  work  of  the  school-room,  or  of  the  private  study  of  the  pupil. 
the  better.  To  the  man  or  woman  who  has  a  house  to  build,  a  machine  to  be  constructed 
or  dress  to  be  fitted,  a  pattern  to  be  shaped;  to  the  mechanic,  inventor,  manufacturer;  to 
the  traveller,  who  would  preserve  his  recollection  of  public  buildings,  or  the  sublime  and 
beautiful  in  nature ;  to  the  artist  or  the  man  of  taste  who  would  fix  the  fleeting  images 
which  his  imagiuation  conceives;  to  the  student  in  natural  history,  and  in  almost  every 
domain  of  science,  drawing  is  a  valuable  acquisition  ;  and  yet  I  do  not  know  and  cannot 
learn  that  there  is  a  single  public  school  in  this  country  in  which  drawing  is  part  of  the 
regular  course  of  instruction.  In  a  few  young  ladies'  seminaries,  to  their  credit,  be  it  said, 
although  the  special  aim  and  method  are  often  wretchedly  low,  linear  drawing  ia.  intro- 
duced; and  the  pupil  works  up  a  jagged  tree,  a  broken  fence,  a  clumsy  gate,  or  out- 
landish castle,  or  some  similar  picturesque  object,  to  the  admiration  of  visitors  and  parents. 
But  the  study  of  drawing,  in  its  essential  geometrical  principles,  in  the  laws  of  perspective, 
after  models  prepared  from  a  minute  analysis  of  form,  and  the  applications  of  these  prin- 
ciples 10  architecture,  furniture,  and  the  ornamentation  of  our  homes,  to  machinery 
and  to  manufactures,  are  apparently  unthought  of,  Qud  the  suggestion  that  this  fact  is 
not  creditable  to  our  practical  good  sense,  and  that  drawing  should  at  once  be  taught 
by  skilled  masters,  not  to  the  poor  or  the  rich,  but  to  all,  and  espe«ially  to  the  futnre 
mechanic  and  manufacturer,  will  be  deemed  extravagant.  But  this  is  my  conviction,  and 
I  hope  to  see  the  tim£  when  drawing  will  constitute  a  regular  branch  of  American  popular 
education." 

LETTSB  FROM  THE  C0MMI8SI0KBR  OF  EDUCATION. 

In  reply  to  the  circular  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  b^ore  cited,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  at  Washington  writes : 

(1.)  '*Tn  respect  to  the  advantages  which  might  be  expected  to  result  from  the  contem- 
plated instruction  in  mechanical  or  industrial  drawing,"  for  thirty  years  I  have  advocated 
the  introduction  of  drawing  as  a  regular  and  indispensable  branch  of  study  in  public 
schools  of  every  grade,  as  a  part  of  general  as  well  as  special  culture  for  the  training  of  the 
eye  and  hand,  of  the  conceptive  faculty,  and  the  sense  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art« 
If  we  are  ever  to  have  a  system  of  industrial  as  well  as  of  art  education,  or  if  any  provision 
is  to  be  made  for  the  future  occupation  of  the  mstss  of  our  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  dreW' 
ing  must  be  introduced  at  the  very  alphabet  and  key  to  the  whole  scheme.  No  one  power,  after 
the  ability  to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  can  be  made  more  pleasurable  and  useful,  both  in  its 
acquisition  and  manifold  applications.  No  attainment  can  introduce  its  possessor  more 
directly  into  the  region  of  the  beautiful,  the  true  and  the  good,  both  intellectually  and 
morally,  or  prove  so  directly  useful  in  every  mechanical  occupation,  as  well  as  in  the  work 
itself  of  instruction  in  natural  history,  natural  science,  geography,  and  other  stndies. 

(2.)  ^'The  course  and  methods  of  instruction  in  industrial  drawing"  must  depend,  to  a 
great  extent,  on  the  class  of  schools  into  which  it  is  to  be  introduced,  and  the  special  objeet 
to  be  accomplished,  although  the  first  principles  are  as  applicable  to  one  school  and  one 
object  as  to  another.  Your  inquiries,  addressed  as  they  will  be  to  practical  teachers  in 
dififerent  parts  of  the  country,  wherever  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  this  department,  to 
the  professors  of  drawing  in  the  School  of  Design  of  the  Lowell  Institute,  and  in  the  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  Boston ;  to  Prof.  Woodman,  of  the  Chandler  Scientific  School  at  Dart- 
mouth College:  to  Prof.  Gladwin  (a  pupil  of  the  Central  School  of  Art  in  London)  at 
the  Worcester  Technical  School;  to  Prof.  Bail,  of  the  SheflSeld  Scientific  School,  and  of  the 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  schools ;  to  the  principal  of  the  Philadelphia  School  of  Design  for 
Women,  and  also  of  a  similar  school  in  Cooper  Union,  New  York ;  to  the  Prof^s^r  of 
Pr3,wing  in  the  public  schools  of  Cincinnati,  and  other  practical  teachers,  will  seenre 
responses  wulch  will  at  least  give  you  the  results  of  the  ea^perience  thus  far  reached  in  our 
own  country.    But,  as  the  subject  is  new  with  us,  we  can  profitably  turn  to  the  soboolff 
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and  the  experience  of  other  countries,  and  learn  howithe  problem  of  instmction  in  drawing, 
both  in  its  introduction  and  in  ita  modifications  to  adapt  it  to  the  different  industries,  baa 
been  solved.  To  aid  you  in  this  branch  of  your  inquiry,  I  will  send  you,  as  soon  as 
Conprress  shall  take  action  on  its  publication,  a  special  report  on  ** Scientific  tind  Induttrial 
Education^  <yr  an  account  of  the  tystema,  inttitutionsj  and  courses  of  instruction  on  tkeprinci' 
pies  of  science  applied  to  the  arts  of  Peace  and  War.**  In  this  documeui  (a  Tolume  of  800 
pages)  you  will  find  schemes  of  industrial  instruction  in  different  countries,  and  in  more 
than  one  hundred  schools  of  different  kinds  and  grades,  from  the  polytechnic  to  the  Sunday 
and  evening  school  and  class.  In  all  of  these  schools  much  time,  through  the  whole  course, 
is  allotted  to  drawing.  You  will  also  find  in  the  same  report  several  extended  and  elaborate 
reports  and  programmes  on  the  special  subject  of  drawing. 

In  the  chapter  on  France  you  will  find  a  very  able  report  by  Mr.  Ravisson,  Inspector 
General  of  Superior  Instruction,  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  a  Special  Commission  created 
by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  to  consider  the  whole  subject,  in  its  general  as  well  aa 
special  bearings,  ita  educational  discipline  and  industrial  uses.  The  suggestions  and  recom* 
mendations  of  this  report  were  made  the  basis  of  the  present  system  of  instruction  in  drawing 
in  all  the  secondary  schools  of  France.  In  the  same  chapter  you  will  find  the  programme 
of  instruction  in  this  branch  drawn  up  and  prescribed  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
for  all  the  secondary  special  schools  which  have  been  established  within  the  last  three  years,  aa 
one  of  the  results  of  the  governmental  inquiry  into  technical  education.  Yon  will  also  find 
the  report  and  action  of  a  committee  of  the  municipal  authorities  of  Paris,  with  reference  to  ■ 
the  introduction  of  drawing  into  all  the  public  schools  of  that  city,  as  well  as  the  condn- 
sions  of  ft  conference  of  teachers  of  art  schools  held  in  Paris  in  1869. 

Under  the  head  of  Belgium,  where  a  system  of  instruction  in  drawing  in  reference  to 
national  industries,  as  well  as  to  the  fine  arts,  technically  so  called,  has  existed  for  a  century, 
you  will  find  the  course  prescribed  for  the  Academics  and  Schools  of  Design,  for  the  support 
of  which  the  Government  makes  an  annual  appropriation  of  over  $50,000,  as  well  as  that 
in  the  industrial  schools  and  apprentices'  workshops,  which  are  aided  by  the  State  and  the 
local  authorities,  both  municipal  and  provincial.  For  the  encouragement  of  art  studies, 
this  little  kingdom  of  about  five  millions  of  inhabitants  appropriated  over  $200,000  in  1868. 
For  the  advancement  of  this  study  both  in  the  hi:iher  and  the  elementary  schools,  a  confer- 
ence of  all  the  directors  and  teachers  of  the  schools  of  art  was  held  in  Brussels  in  1869,  the 
proceedings  and  conclusions  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  same  chapter. 

In  the  chapter  on  Prussia,  you  will  find  the  regulations  for  instruction  in  this  branch 
drawn  up  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  1831,  and  revised  and  reissued  in  1863, 
•*  after  taking  the  advice  of  the  professors  in  the  Royal  Academies  of  Art  in  Berlin,  Dussel- 
dorf,  and  of  Konigsberg,  and  of  the  provincial  academic  councils,  and  of  several  teachers 
of  long  experience,"  in  reference  to  the  requirements  of  art  and  industrial  education  for  the 
different  classes  in  all  the  secondary,  polytechnic  and  trade  schools  in  the  kingdom.  To 
this  programme  is  appended  a  valuable  paper  on  the  best  plan  of  giving  instruction  in 
drawing  in  common  schools,  prepared  by  Dr.  Hentschel,  an  eminent  teacher  and  writer  on 
education. 

You  will  find  much  to  interest  and  instruct  yon,  not  only  in  the  special  objects  of  your 
inquiry,  but  in  the  whole  subject  of  technical  education,  in  the  chapter  on  Wurtemberg,  a 
kingdom  in  which  elementary  education  is  more  nearly  universal  than  in  any  other  country 
of  the  same  population  in  the  world,  and  in  which  a  most  thorough  and  comprehensive 
system  of  scientific  and  industrial  schools  is  in  actual  operation,  in  addition  to  a  system  of 
l^eneral  public  schools,  embracing  all  grades,  from  the  infant  school  to  the  university.  In 
this  chapter  I  have  introduced  a  special  report  of  the  Mjnister  of  Education  on  the  details 
and  results  of  the  plan  of  instruction  in  drawing  introduced  into  all  the  popular  schools  of 
the  kingdom — the  common,  real  and  trade  schools—for  the  avowed  purpose  of  bringing  the 
mechanical  and  manufacturing  industries  of  the  country  up  to  the  standard  of  France, 
Belgium,  Bavaria  and  other  countries,  which  had  of  late  years  done  much  for  the  artistic 
training  of  their  workmen. 

In  the  account  which  I  shall  present  of  the  present  state  of  this  movement  in  England, 
so  as  to  induce  special  technical  instruction  beyond  the  art  of  design,  T  shall  introduce  the 
testimony  of  many  manufacturers  and  capitalists,  as  well  as  the  observations  of  engineers 
and  committees,  as  to  both  the  necessity  of  this  instruction  and  the  best  modes  of  intro* 
ducing  and  extending  it,  which  may  prove  serviceable  in  the  enlargement  of  your  present 
plans. 

(3.)  As  to  ''the  models,  casts,''  etc.,  ''necessary  to  be  supplied,''  you  will  find  in  my 
report  several  lists  of  such  as  have  been  found  most  useful  in  similar  instruction  in  the 
different  European  schools,  and  the  modes  in  which  they  have  been  multiplied.  Copies  of 
all  can  be  very  cheaply  obtained  by  application  to  the  proper  governmental  authorities 
having  charge  of  this  subject  in  Wurtemberg,  France,  %nd  England,  and  from  them  a  selec- 
tion can  be  made,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  your  own  state. 

(4.)  The  details  of  ''organization  and  supervision"  should  be  committed  to  a  special 
committee,  acting  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Board  of  Education,  of  which  com- 
mittee  the  secretary  of  the  board  should  be  a  member,  and  one  or  more  of  the  professors  of 
this  branch. 

(5.)  ''The  best  means  of  promoting,"  or  at  least  an  effectual  means  "of  promoting 
among  the  people,  an  interest  in  the  sabject  of  artedacation,"  will  be  to  make  an  ezhlbiilon 
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of  the  results  of  this  teaching  in  one  good  school  iit  each  of  tLe  different  coQDties,  as  one 
good  school  in  a  county  will  be  the  best  argument  tbat  can  be  addressed  to  the  people  of 
other  towns  in  the  same  county  in  behalf  of  the  introduction  of  thii}  new  branch  of  instruction. 

(6  )  The  success  of  the  whole  scheme  wfU  depend :  firsts  on  the  selection  of  competent 
teachers ;  sevondj  the  training  of  the  students  at  the  Normal  Schools  in  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  drawing ;  and  for  this  purpose  a  specia'.  term  should  be  given  them  for  prosecuting 
the  study,  in  addition  to  the  daily  practice  during  their  connection  with  the  school ;  tkird^ 
the  seleciion  of  the  proper  models,  casts,  and  patterns,  which  should  be  made  by  the  State 
Committee,  and  furnished  to  the  several  schools  without  cost,  or  at  least  at  a  reduced  price; 
/ourtky  an  annual  exposition  of  the  results  of  this  teaching  at  some  central  point  in  the 
county;  for  example,  at  the  meetings  of  the  Agricultural  Societies,  or  at  the  meetings  of 
Teachers'  Institutes  or  County  Associations;  and  finally,  in  some  Central  Museum  of  Indus- 
trial Art  in  Boston  connected  with  the  Mechanics'  Association  or  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  which,  I  trust,  will  ere  long  equal  the  Conservatoire  of  Paris,  the  Tech- 
nological Museums  of  St.  Petersburg,  Berlin,  StuUgardt,  and  the  Kensington  Museum  of 
London. 

Should  you  think  the  distribution  of  any  of  the  chapters  in  this  Special  Report  will  pro- 
mote the  object  contemplated  in  your  appointment,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  them  struck 
off  for  your  use. 

Very  respectfully,  HENRY  BARNARD, 

Commitsioncr  of  Education. 

The  Special  Committee,  to  whom  the  above  and  other  communications  were  addressed, 
reported  in  favor  of  an  enactment  by  the  legislature  requiring  drawing  to  be  taught  in  the 
public  schools,  and  making  it  obligatory  on  every  town  and  city  having  more  than  ten 
thousand  inhabitants  to  provide  ''free  instruction  in  industrial  or  mechanical  drawing  to 
persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  cither  in  day  or  evening  schools,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Select  Committee,"  [which  enactment  was  made  May  16,  1870.] 

Your  committee  are  more  than  ever  impressed  with  the  importance  of  urging  upon  the 
people  of  the  Commonwealth  the  introduction  of  free-hand  drawing  into  all  our  public 
schools. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  almost  total  neglect  of  this  branch  of  instruction  in  past 
times  has  been  a  great  defect  in  our  system  of  education. 

While  great  progress  has  been  made  in  general  and  practical  knowledge,  the  taste  and 
love  for  the  arts,  and  art-culture  generally,  have  not  much  improved. 

That  wo  are  far  behind  many  other  nations  in  all  the  q^ans  of  art-culture  is  very  evi- 
dent. We  have  few  models  or  museums  of  art  in  our  country  to  which  students  can  resort 
for  study  and  instruction.' 

Our  native  artisans  and  mechanics  feel  this  sad  defect.  Foreign  workmen  occupy  the 
best  and  most  responsible  places  in  our  factories  and  workshops.  Our  most  promising  stu- 
dents in  sculpture  and  painting  are  compelled  to  seek  in  other  countries  the  advantages 
which  are  ntcessary  to  their  success ;  and,  when  they  become  distinguished,  they  elect  to 
remain  where  they  can  receive  the  greatest  encouragement  and  the  highest  appreciation  of 
tlicip  skill  and  genius.  Our  State  and  country  need  the  influences  of  refined  art-culture. 
Before  we  can  reach  a  very  high  position,  a  generation  at  least  must  be  educated,  with  im- 
proved tastes ;  and  a  more  general  appreciation  of  the  nature  and  value  of  true  art-culture 
must  prevail  amongst  the  people.  Much  can  and  must  be  done  for  the  present  generation  of 
jnechanics  and  artisans.  In  all  our  large  towns  and  cities  where  a  sufficient  number  of 
adult  pupils  can  be  found,  schools  should  be  established,  and  every  encouragement  afforded 
for  improvement  in  those  branches  of  drawing  which  belong  to  the  industrial  arts. 

Agents  could  be  employed- to  go  through  the  Commonwealth  and  interest  the  people  in 
this  most  important  subject.  Wherever  evening  classes  can  be  formed  of  the  young  or  old, 
free  instruction  should  be  furnished  in  free-hand  drawing:  and,  in  a  few  years,  our  enter- 
prising people  will  begin  to  discover  in  our  own  communities  and  schools  as  good  artists 
and  artisans  as  can  be  found  in  the  most  favored  portions  of  other  countries. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  greatest  good  will  be  accomplished  by  proper  instruction  in 
our  public  schools,  and  that  our  chief  efforts  should  be  directed  towards  this  end.  Teach- 
ers should  be  required  to  be  qualified  to  instruct  in  free-hand  drawing  ;  and  the  work  should 
be  begun  in  the  primary  departments,  and  should  be  continued  with  zeal  and  fidelity  through 
the  period  of  school  life. 

.    An  Act  relating  to  freejnstruction  in  drawing. 
Be  it  enacted,  tj-c.  1.  The  first  section  of  chapter  thirty-eight  of  the  general  statutes  is 
hereby  amended  so  as  to  include  drawing  among  the  branches  of  learning  which  are,  by 
said  section,  required  to  be  taught  ih  the  public  schools. 

2.  Any  city  or  town  may,  and  every  city  and  town  having  more  than  ten  thousand  in- 
habitants shall,  annually  make  provision  forgiving  free  instruction  in  industrial  or  mechao- 
ical  drawing  to  persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  either  in  day  or  evening  schools,  under  lbs 
direction  of  the  school  committee. 

3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  May  IC,  1870,  ' 
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NoTwiTHSTANDmo  the  number*  and  variety  of  schools,  pnblio  and  private, 
elementary  and  of  higher  grades,  and  the  consequent  general  education  of  our 
people,  there  are  now,  as  there  have  been,  vast  numbers  who  can  not  even  read 
and  write.  The  cepsus  tables  of  1840,  1850,  and  1860,  bring  to  light  facts  on  this 
subject  which  ought  to  arrest  the  earnest  attention  of  every  American  citizen. 

The  first  statistics  upon  this  subject  for  the  United  States  were  gathered  and 
published  in  the  national  census  of  1840.  It  returns  549,850  white  persons  over 
twenty  years  of  age  unable  to  read  aift  write.  In  1850  this  number  had  increased 
to  962,898;  and  in  1860  it  had  swelled  to  1,126,575.  To  this  number  should  be 
added  91,786  free  colored  illiterate  adults,  and  1,658,800  adult  slaves,  now  free,  and 
we  have  the  alarming  aggregate  of  2,872,111,  or  nearly  three  millions  of  our  adult 
population  reported  as  wholly  unable  to  read  and  write. 

But,  as  much  more  than  half  our  population  are  under  twenty-one,  and  as  there 
has  been  no  corresponding  increase  of  educational  facilities,  there  must  be,  and  is, 
a  still  larger  number,  more  than  three  millions,  of  young  persons  who  are  grow- 
ing up  in  ignorance  to  fill  the  ranks  of  illiteracy  as  tlie  older  ones  pass  off  the 
stage.    So  that  more  than  six  millions  of  the  American  people  constitute  a  hook- 
les9  class,  shut  out  from  direct  access  to  this  main  source  of  knowledge.    Not 
counting  the  million  and  a  half  of  these  under  ten  years  of  age,  who  can  not  yet  be 
said  to  be  illiterate  (though  they  are  on  the  high  road  to  it,  unless  something  more 
efficient  is  promptly  done  to  save  them),  we  have  one  and  a  half  millions  of  illiter- 
ate youth  to  add  to  the  three  millions  of  illiterate  adults,  or  four  and  a  half 
millions  of  youth  and  adults  actually  illiterate.    They  themselves  can  make  no  use 
of  our  Bibles,  our  printed  constitutions  and  laws,  our  various  instructive  books,  or 
our  newspapers,  the  great  agency  of  popular  information,  but  must  depend  upon 
others.    To  their  blind  eyes  the  light  from  the  printed  page  and  the  daily  sheet  is 
darkness.     They  have  received  no  direct  benefit  from  all  our  public  and  private 
schools,  or  from  the  large  sums  given  or  appropriated  for  school  purposes.    Those 
"who  hane  learned  to  read  have  been  reached  directly  by  these  appropriations  and 
benefactions.     Can  not  something  effectual  l^e  done  for  these  millions  who  have 
been,  and  still  remain,  unprovided  for  and  out  of  reach  ? 
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It  may  be  said,  "  A  Large  proportion  of  these  are  negroea,  recently  slaves." 
But  they  are  men^  ignorant  men,  women,  and  children ;  and  they  themseWes^  and 
we  all  of  us  with  them,  must  suffer  the  evil  consequences  of  this  ignorance,  if  it 
can  not  be,  if  it  is  not,  removed.  But,  besides  them,  there  are  more  than  a  million 
and  a  half  (1,700,000)  illiterate  white  youth  and  adults,  and  another  half  million 
of  children  under  ten,  growing  up  to  (must  it  be!)  hopeless  ignorance. 

But  some  say,  "They  are  mostly  foreigners,  from  countries  where,  in  the 
interests  of  despotism,  the  people  are  kept  in  ignorance.^'  This  is  true  of  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  emigrants  from  Europe,  nearly  all  the  European  States  from 
which  most  of  them  come,  having  efficient  systems  of  public  schools.  Besides, 
our  illiterate  are,  most  of  them,  native-born.  In  I860,  according  to  the  census, 
there  were,  of  our  illiterate  adults,  but  346,893  of  foreign  birth,  while  there  were 
871,418  native-born.  The  foreign-born  illiterate  are  found  chiefly  in  the  States 
containing  our  great  commercial  cities  (as  Massachusetts,  45,000;  New  York, 
96,000;  Pennsylvania,  37,000);  especially  in  the  East.  In  the  West  and  many 
western  cities  the  immigrants,  being  chiefly  Germans,  can  read  and  write  their  own 
language.  In  California  the  Chinese  are  not  to  be  included  in  the  number  of  those 
who  can  not  read  and  write.  A  writer  in  one  of  our  leading  magazines  has 
recently  said  that  **  the  first  Chinaman,  unable  to  read  his  own  language,  has  yet 
to  make  his  appearance  in  California.^'  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
of  the  State  of  New  York  in  his  special  report  in  1867,  says,  "Travelers  and  mis- 
sionaries, and  men  connected  with  foreign  embassies,  are  agreed  in  saying  that 
about  all  the  male  popnlatipn  of  China  can  read  and  wi-ite.  But  the  women  are 
neither  sent  to  school  nor  educated  at  home.'*  It  is  well  known  that,  by  law,  all 
the  offices  of  government,  the  greatest  civil  advantages,  and  the  highest  honors, 
are  given  only  to  those  who  excel  in  the  schools,  and  in  the  national  literary 
examinations.  These  are  open  to  all,  and  it  would  seem,  that  all,  or  nearly  all, 
the  boys  in  the  empire  start  in  the  race  to  obtain  these  prizes,  and  that  they 
acquire  some  rudiments  of  an  education  before  they  give  up  the  attempt.  But  all 
over  our  country  we  have  vast  numbers  of  native-born  citizens  who  can  not 
read, — over  1,800,000  adults  and  youths,  and  nearly  600,000  children  growing  np 
nntaught.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  freedmen,  now  citizens,  are  also 
native-born. 

But  it  has  been  said,  "  They  are  chiefly  in  those  States  where  there  are  no 
common  schools,  in  the  South,  ^poor  whites'  kept  down  by  institutions  and  influ- 
ences which  have  now  been  swept  away."  There  are,  indeed,  thousands  of  illiter- 
ate "poor  whites"  in  the  South,  as  shown  by  the  census.  In  1860  there  were  in 
South  Carolina,  15,000  adult  native  whites  who  could  not  read;  in  Georgia, 
43,000 ;  in  Alabama,  87,000 ;  in  Mississippi,  15,000.  And  in  the  next  tier  of  Stales 
north  it  was  worse ;  in  North  Carolina,  68,000 ;  in  Virginia,  72,000 ;  in  Tennessee, 
67,000;  in  K^tucky,  63,000;  in  Missouri,  60,000.  But  still  farther  north,  where 
the  influences  of  slavery  were  not  directly  felt,  and  where  systems  of  education, 
public  and  private,  have  been  long  in  operation,  there  are  still  many  thousands  of 
tills  unfortunate  class;  in  Pennsylvania,  86,000;  in  New  York,  20,000;  in  Ohio, 
41,000;  in  Indiana,  64,000;  in  Illinois,  38,000;  in  Iowa,  13,000;  in  California, 
11,000;  and  even  in  the  oldest  section  of  the  country  where  common  schools  have 
been  in  operation  from  its  earliest  settlement,  there  are  one  or  two  thousand  in 
each  State,  too  many  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  incapacity  of  certain  classes  to  be 
taught.  Such  a  fact  forces  the  inquiry  as  to  the  sufficiency  and  efficiency  of  the 
means,  facilities,  and  methods  of  instruction  employed. 

Thus,  it  appears,  that  this  immense  evil,  our  weakness  and  our  disgrace,  extends 
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among  our  native  population  as  well  as  among  those  of  foreign  birth ;  in  the  North 
as  well  as  in  the  South,  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  ^ye8t;  in  the  old  States  and 
in  the  new,  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  as  well  as  from  Maine  to  Oalifornia.  It  is  a 
wide-spread,  national  calamity. 

It  has  been  also  a  growing  evil ;  it  has  grown  with  the  growth  of  the  popula- 
tion. Indeed,  from  1840  to  1850  it  grew  faster  than  the  population.  Not  only 
did  the  gross  numbers  increase  from  ^50,000  to  nearly  a  million,  but  the  per  cent, 
of  illiterate  increased  from  9  per  cent,  in  1840  to  11  per  cent,  in  1850.  And, 
although  in  1860  it  was  reduced  again  to  9  per  cent.,  where  it  was  in  1840,  so 
that,  apparently,  taking  the  whole  twenty  years  together,  illiteracy  has  not  grown 
faster  than  the  population,  still  it  has  held  its  own ;  the  numbers  have  increased 
from  550,000  adult  white  illiterate,  to  1,127,000;  the  per  cent,  remains  the  same. 
It  is  probable  that  the  return  to  9  per  cent,  in  1860  is  due  to  real  progress  by  ear- 
nest Sunday-school  or  similar  efforts  to  teach  the  illiterate  to  read,  or  by  the 
improving  condition  of  some  of  our  States,  and  is  not  due,  as  some  have  feared,  to 
X>reuoncerted  and  combined  plans  to  reduce  the  numbers  returned  from  some 
States  to  a  minimum,  and  thus  wipe  off  the  stigma  of  ignorance  exposed  by  pre- 
vious census  returns,  and  that  ahe  country  is  not  taking  such  fearful  backward 
strides  in  the  direction  of  proportional,  as  well  as  absolute,  illiteracy. 

The  facts  above  stated  come  down  only  to  1860.  Now,  in  1870,  the  absolute 
numbers,  the  great  army  of  the  illiterate,  must  have  greatly  increased.  Whether 
the  per  cent,  has  diminished  or  increased  we  have  yet  to  learn.  The  effect  of  the 
late  war  in  aggravating  and  extending  the  sources  oC  illiteracy  will  appear  in  the 
census  of  1870  and  1880,  and  must  be  severely  felt  in  its  dire  influence  in  this 
direction  upon  our  social  and  political  life.  The  opportunity  and  the  stimulus 
given  to  the  education  of  the  freedman  can  not  compensate,  in  one  generation,  for 
60  much  evil.  The  grand,  heroic,  and  eminently  successful  efforts  of  the  teachers 
of  the  freedman  and  their  liberal  supporters,  have  accomplished  wonders.  But 
what  are  these  among  so  many?  .  Taking  all  who  are  reported  as  taught  to  read, 
the  number  is  hardly  enough  to  keep  up  witli  the  natural  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion. But  even  this  is  better  than  was  done  for  the  illiterate  whites  in  the  whole 
country  from  1840  to  1850  and  1860.  If  the  increasing  illiteracy  of  the  blacks  has 
been  arrested,  that  of'the  whites  has  not  yet  been  checked.  Such  an  evil  demands 
all  our  wisdom  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  arrest  and  remove  it,  and  all  our  zeal 
and  energies  to  put  them  in  execution. 

So  far  the  facts  have  been  given  simply  as  they  stand  in  the  census.  But  it  is 
well  known  to  those  who  have  investigated  the  subject  that  these  are  far  below 
the  truth.  Hardly  any  who  can  read  and  write  will  report  themselves,  or  be 
reported,  as  unable  to  do  so,  while  many  who  can  not  read  would  not  like  to  be  so 
set  down  in  the  census.  This  is  natural,  and  must  too  often  be  the  fact.  Horace 
Mann  judged  himself  within  bounds,  when  he  added  to  the  figures  of  the  census  on 
this  point,  **  only  thirty  per  cent,  for  its  undouhted  under- estimates,^'  and  he  raised 
the  number  550,000  for  1840  to  700,000.  In  corroboration  of  this  he  quotes  from 
the  message  of  Governor  Campbell,  of  Virginia,  in  1839,  statements  derived  from 
the  most  reliable  sources,  the  court  records  of  five  city  and  borough  courts,  and 
ninety-three  county  courts  (out  of  125  counties  in  the  St^ite;,  to  the  effect  that 
*^  almost  one  quarter  part  of  the  men  applying  for  marriage  licenses  were  unable 
to  write  their  names."  The  census  report  for  1840  gave  58,787  illiterate  white 
adults  in  Virginia ;  Governor  GampbelPs  proportion  would  raise  the  number  to 
82,489,  or  40  per  cent  more.  From  such  facts  as  this,  and  from  careful  com- 
parisons of  the  census  reports  for  the  several  States,  and  for  the  several  years 
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1840,  1850f  aud  1860,  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  the  figures  of  the  census  maj  be 
relied  on  as  much  below  the  painful  truth. 

But  there  is  a  further  view  to  be  taken  of  this  question.  There  are  large  num- 
bers of  persons  who  can  read  a  little,  but  who  read  so  imperfectljr,  and  with  such 
hesitation  and  difficultjr,  that  they  do  not  read  at  all.  They  are  practicallj,  if  not 
absolutely,  illiterate.  There  are  many  words  that  on  account  of  our  irregalar  and 
difficult  spelling  they  can  not  understand,  and  many  more  that  they  make  out 
slowly  and  vrith  great  difficulty.  The  attempt  to  read,  is  to  them,  so  profitless, 
so  dull,  and  so  laborious,  that  they  give  it  up,  and  make  little  or  no  use  of  books 
and  newspapers. 

Altogether,  this  questionof  illiteracy  in  our  country  is  a  most  serious  one.  The 
more  closely  we  look  at  it,  the  more  serious  it  appears.  If  the  reports  of  the  cen- 
sus are  ever  to  be  any  thing  more  than  useless  columns  of  figures,  to  be  neglected 
and  cast  aside  as  rubbish ;  if  the  great  facts  so  laboriously  accumulated  and  exten- 
sively published,  are  ever  to  become  living  and  operative,  it  would  seem  that  such 
statistics  and  such  facts  as  these  ought  to  arrest  the  most  earnest  attention  of  the 
nation,  and  to  lead  to  the  most  determined  and  energetic  efforts  to  remove  so 
great  and  so  dangerous  an  evil. 

Twenty-eight  years  ago,  when  the  fact,  then  just  revealed  by  the  census  of  1840, 
th^t  more  than  half  a  million,  or  nine  per  cent,  of  our  adult  white  population  could 
not  read  and  write,  was  first  published  ^to  the  country,  it  produced  a  profound 
sensation.  Those  of  us  who  then  read  it  in  the  journals  of  the  day,  with  any 
interest  in  the  intelligence  and  welfare  of  our  country,  will  remember  the  impres- 
sion it  made  on  our  own  minds,  and  the  comments  of  the  public  press.  We,  who 
had  cherished  our  educational  advantages  as  a  precious  inheritance  from  onr 
fathers,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  this  as  a  favored  land  of  common 
schools,  academies,  and  colleges;  aland  of  Bibles,  tracts,  and  Sunday-schools;  a 
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land  of  books  and  newspapers  in  the  hands  of  an  enlightened  and  free  people,  were 
startled  by  this  unexpected  announcement.  More  than  half  a  million  of  our  free 
citizens  were  utterly  illiterate ;  in  South  Carolina,  in  Alabama,  in  Missouri,  about 
20,000  each;  in  Georgia,  in  Illinois,  in  Pennsylvania,  30,000;  in  Ohio,  35,000;  in 
Indiana,  in  Kentucky,  40,000;  in  New  York,  45,000 ;  and  nearly  60,000  in  North 
Carolina,  in  Tennessee,  and  in  Virginia ;  in  all,  more  than  a  twelfth  part  of  our 
adult  white  population,  and  then  there  were  all  the  slaves.  It  was  a  painful,  a 
*  mortifying,  and  a  dangerous  state  of  things;  haw  dangerous*  we  have  since  learned 
by  terrible  experience  in  our  late  destructive  war,  which  would  never  have  come 
upon  us  had  we  been  a  nation  of  readers. 

In  no  State  was  this  revelation  more  fitly  and  earnestly  considered  than  in 
Virginia.  Without  looking  at  the  motes  in  a  brother's  eye ;  without  attempting  to 
explain  away,  or  palliate,  so  great  an  evil;  without  seeking  a  wretched  comfort 
in  the  almost  equal  numbers  and  larger  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  some  other 
States,  or  the  still  greater  ignorance  in  the  mother  country ;  she  set  herself  ear- 
nestly to  consider  her  own  condition  and  seek  a  remedy.  An  educational  conven- 
tion was  called  to  meet  id  Richmond,  December  9, 1841,  and  nothing  that  was  said 
or  published  at  the  time  is  more  worthy  to  be  remembered  than  these  words  of 
James  M.  Garnet  in  his  address  before  that  convention.  After  stating  that,  *Mong 
ago  a  few  individuals  had  earnestly  asked  for  such  a  convention,'*  he  adds: 

*^  But  these  efforts,  few  and  far  between,  fell  still-born  from  the  press,  and,  if 
my  memory  fails  me  not,  obtained  no  friendly  response  from  any  quarter  what- 
ever. This,  I  verily  believe,  would  still  be  the  case,,  had  it  not  been  for  the  start- 
ling fact,  disclosed  by  our  late  census,  that  there  are  nearly  sixty  thousand  of  our 
white  population,  over  twenty  years  of  age,  who  can  neither  read  nor  write.  The 
publication  of  such  a  fact  throughout  the  United  States — a  fact  so  replete  with 
reproach,  degradation,  and  disgrace  to  Virginia — has  effectually  shamed  and 
alarmed  us  all.''  "The  excitement  which  has  resulted  in  producing  the  present 
convention,  has  given  rise  to  many  suggestions  in  our  public  journals,  which 
evince  how  sincerely  and  deeply  their  authors  feel  the  political  as  well  as  the 
moral  evils  that  are  the  necessary  consequences  of  the  totally  unlettered  state  in 
which  so  large  a  portion  of  our  people  have  been  found." 

Soon  after  this,  a  public  school  system  was  established  in  Virginia,  as  was  done 
about  the  same  time  in  North  Carolina.  But,  notwithstanding  all  that  was  done 
in  these  and  other  States,  the  evil  of  illiteracy  seems  not  to  have  been  remedied, 
or  even  materially  arrested,  though  it  must  have  been  in  a  measure  checked  in 
some  districts. 

The  alarming  increase  in  the  numbers  and  in  the  per  cent,  of  the  unlettered 
class  in  1850  produced  little  impression  on  the  public  mind,  and  led  to  no  corre- 
sponding or  adequate  efforts.  And  when  in  1860  this  dark  cloud  was  spreading 
Tiridcr  over  the  face  of  the  country,  if  not  deepening  in  gloom,  hardly  any  public 
notice  was  taken  of  its  threatening  aspect.  The  quick  feeling  and  prompt  action 
of  (at  least  a  few  States  in)  1840  were  gone.  Why  was  there  such  apathy  and 
inaction  when  there  was  so  much  more  to  do,  and  so  much  more  need  of  it  ? 

The  -causes  and  remedies  of  this,  and  of  our  illiteracy  itself,  have  been  the 
subjects  of  long-continued  and  anxious  attention,  and  will  be  considered  in  con 
nection  with  the  several  Views  which  follow.  These  have  been  prepared  in  t^e 
liope  of  arresting  public  attention  to  these  facts,  and  of  leading  to  some  effective 
oourse  of  action.  To  this  end  they  are  respectfully  laid  before  the  American 
X^eople. 

Edwin  Leigh. 
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TABLE  II,  and  the  following  Tables  are  condensed,  and  in  small  type,  so  as  to 
bring  together,  and  within  practicable  limits,  the  facts  upon  wliich  the  subse- 
quent illustrations  and  disonssions  rest.  They  are  arranged  the  other  way  on  the 
page  for  conTenience  in  comparison  and  reference. 
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TABU  in.*-Th6  prime  object  of  this  Uble  U  to  give  the  percentage,  Am  fifimf 
for  which  are  printed  in  the  larger  tjpe.  Bat  Uie  nnmbere  iff  illitente  and  of 
adalte  from  which  tlie  per  cent,  is  derived,  are  also  gives  in  Immediate  connec* 
tion.    The  per  cent  of  foreign  white  Is  substantialljr  the  aaroe  aa  that  of  foragn 
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total,  aod  that  of  native  colored,  does  not  differ  materially  from  total  colored. 
The  slaves  are  given  (as  they  have  been  by  others)  aoeording  to  their  legal  statas, 
as  all  nnable  to  read  and  write.  This,  in  most  of  the  States,  conld  not  have  been 
e<ry  far  from  their  actual  condition,  bnt  each  reader  can  make  dedactions  ao- 
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curding  to  hie  own  kiiowlcilge  and  Judgment.  The  statUtic*  of  the  nnfortansle. 
or  Mcepted,  clusses  of  white  per»ons— the  idiotic,  tlie  insane,  tlie  blind,  and  the 
deaf — are  given  in  tlie  last  four  columns,  on  account  of  tbeir  relation  to  this  qoea- 
tioDof  the  per  cent,  of  illiterate,  especiallj  in  those  States  where  vBry  few  are 
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unable  to  read.  Thej  will  also  be,  on  other  accounts,  interesting  and  instruc- 
tiTe.  It  will  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  many  of  the  States,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  blind,  and  deaf,  and  of  the  insane,  are  able  to  read.  Perhaps  the  next 
Censns  Report  will  give  us  the  statistics  of  the  illiteracy  of  these  classes. 
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,The  compntations  for  Table  III.,  famished  the  numbers  at  twentj  jears  of  age 
in  1840,  1850,  and  1860,  thus  giving  the  whole  number  who  became  of  age 
(twenty-one  years)  in  1841,  1851,  and  1861,  and  the  number  of  them  who  were 
unable  to  read  and  write.  These  numbers  are  set  down  in  Table  IV.,  and  in  con- 
nection with  them,  the  per  cent,  for  the  three  decades  is  compared.  Table  Y.  gives 
the  statistics  of  white  adults  and  illiterate  for  1840*. 
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ILLITERACY  IN  EUROPEAN  STATES. 


We  intended  to  have  snpplemented  Dr.  Leif;h'B  oomprehenAiye  and  exhanstiTe  Bsmy 
of  the  amount  and  dtHnHion  of  illiteniry  in  theBcveral  United  States,  hy  Bimilar  taUt« 
and  vit'WH  of  tlu*  K^inieiKiIitiral  evil  in  the  difterent  European  Mates.    Bat  theiiDT>^r- 
fort  htatihticw  retumc4l  undrr  thifi  hcail  in  the  f^oneral  and  Bpecial  official  exainmati>«L 
of  the  iiihnhitantA  in  the  fleverni  eountrien  rcudrr  this  impomible,  and  the  spac^  acl 
time  now  at  command  prcohuU*  tho  ])ropor  use  in  thiH  doeniuent  of  soch  statiaiio^k^ 
have  lM*on  jjatlirred  fmm  the  pnlilinbtd  nianiajjt*  repsteni,  prison  reports,  and c«id- 
iMrii»t  rxaminatitmn  in  (in-at  Britain,  France,  Switzerhuul,  and  (termany.    Althor.;^. 
tlu*  danger  of  n  Inr^o  illiterate  class  in  the  adult  population  to  the  politicaliiKiij- 
tioiiHof  the  country  in  not  as  ft)nuidal»lo  in  Kuroi»ean  states  as  in  the  United  Siai«->. 
"niiere  eli;;iljility  to  oflic»»  and  sulVraj^e  is  so  nearly  univcnuil,  the  enormous  lo8>ini3- 
dividual   vell-heiii«;  and  induntrial  pnnlnction  is  f«»U  to  b<»  so  serious  that  evfry  .tot- 
enimeiit  in  Kurope  is  now  eu^njjrd  in  intnMlucin;::  or  perfe<*tiiig  it**  system  of  pn^tl; 
h<-Iioo)m.  and  in  makin;;  at  leaM  clementar>'  iuhtniction  universal  hy  enforcing:  on  ps- 
rent-",  ami  guardians  of  cliil(ln*n  the  uhlipition  of  re^ularhchool  attendance  on  all]*:- 
wuj.'*  hetwe<'n  the  n^fCMof  six  and  fourteen  years  of  aj^e,  and  ou  every  organizoti  (•'Si- 
nniiiity,  of  ehta)>lisliiii^  and  Mipportin^  a  Mitlirient  number  of  public  scbooK  tui'l*: 
tea<heih  of  te»«ted  qiialitiration.s  U*  impart  thin  instniction.  For  details  of  these  sy'stoi:^. 
and  espieially  of  the  proviHions  adopt(>d  to  t^i^'ure  the  punctual  and  re^laratteiMiiUiu  •<: 
all  chihlrenof  the  n'eo;;nized  who<il-aj;e,  and  to  ojh'U  supidemcutary  and  higher pM-^ 
sional  s(1i(m>1h  fiir  adults,  reference  is  made  to  the  special  documents  which  tb».Oa- 
niissitiiHT  liaH  im']»ared  on  National  Ktlucation  and  on  Technical  Schools  in  Eiit'»^-<c: 
Htatrs.  th<'  contents  of  which  are  hereto  appended.  Tlie  exi)erieiice  of  European  su:  ^ 
remedies,  as  well  a.sour  own,  inbtdvin*;  t  he  pmblem  of  universal  education,  pn>ve<fii> 
clu>ively  that  the  existence  of  a  system  f>f  public  sch*)ols  on  the  statute-book,  noics'- 
t<'r  how  comiirelu'iiMve  in  scope  or  ellieient  in  the  aj;eneie«  and  details  of  adiiiiLi>Tr;- 
tion.  oinnot  .MMMire  th*«  repilar,  punctual,  and  profitable  school  attendance  of  clui-lr.- 
withfMit  the  \^  illinj;  C4W)peration  of  parents;  and  that  the  strenj^h  of  a  school ^vMtLi 
ih  in  the  liabitM  of  the  peojde — the  jrrowth  of  ^jenerations,  and  particularly  of  rtibi-i^ 
teachin^M  and  inthiences.    It  is  to  the  pn>cious  inheritance  of  such  habits  that  tk-  Is*- 
ited  extent  of  illiteracy  in  the  native  iMipulation  of  portions  of  Gennanyj  SwitzerksC 
Scotland,  and  Nuw  England  is  duo. 
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The  statistics  of  illiteracy,  together  with  information  respecting^  schools,  academies, 
and  colleges  in  th^  several  States,  were  for  the  first  time  obtained  for  the  whole  country 
in  the  national  census  of  1840.  The  results,  as  soon  as  tabulated,  were  communicated  in 
manuscript  to  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  school  commissioners  of  Connecticut,  (Henry 
Barnard,)  who  had  presented  the  draught  of  a  schedule  for  procuring  this  information  to  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  in  1838,  and  again  in  1839,  and  urged  the  importance  of 
such  statistics  to  a  proper  understanding  of  one  of  the  vital  interests  of  the  conntiy,  and 
especially  to  those  who  were  laboring  to  improve  the  educational  systems  of  the  several 
States.  On  the  basis  of  these  returns,  Mr.  Barnard  prepared,  in  1841,  an  address  on  the 
Magnitude  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  United  States,  and  the  necessity  of  great  and  tm- 
mediate  improvement  in  State  and  city  systems  of  pubOc  instruction.  These  improvements 
related  to  the  construction  and  furniture  of  school-houses ;  the  regular  and  punctual  attendance 
of  children  at  some  school,  public  or  private;  the  establishment  of  a  union,  or  graded  system 
in  every  city  and  large  village ;  the  more  extensive  employment  of  females  as  teachers,  espe- 
cially in  primary  schools,  and  the  more  systematic  professional  training  of  teachers  generally 
by  means  of  normal  schools  and  temporary  classes  or  institutes ;  a  large  increase  in  the  sums 
raised  by  taxation  for  school  purposes ;  and  the  subjecting  of  all  expenditures  for  public 
schools,  and  the  action  of  teachers  and  local  school  committees  to  the  supervision  of  a  State 
board,  or  officer,  who  should  give  the  widest  possible  publicity  to  all  official  information 
respecting  the  actual  condition  and  desirable  improvements  in  the  public  schools,  to  the  end 
that  they  might  be  made  the  best  and  the  cheapest  schools  for  all  classes  of  children— schools 
"good  enough  for  the  best  and  cheap  enough  for  the  poorest" — in  which  the  rich  aud  the 
poor  should  learn  to  respect  each  other  for  intrinsic  qualities  of  talent,  diligence,  and  good 
behavior,  and  all  be  fitted  to  perform  worthily  the  duties  of  American  citizenship. 

The  statistics  of  the  census  of  1840,  especially  those  of  illiteracy,  were  seized  upon  by 
Horace  Mann,  secretary  of  the  board  of  education  for  Massachusetts,  to  give  weight  to  his 
eloquent  appeals  in  behalf  of  improved  common  schools.  In  an  Oration  delivered  before  the 
authorities  of  the  city  of  Boston,  July  4,  1842,  this  eloquent  advocate  of  popular  education 
and  enlightenment  presents  the  claims  of  these  institutions  on  the  patriotism  of  the  couclir, 
founded  on  the  statistics  of  the  census  of  1840,  then  just  published,  in  language  which 
should  come  home  to  the  business  and  the  bosom  of  every  Atizen,  with  increased  pungency 
in  view  of  the  exposures  of  each  succeeding  census.    We  make  copious  extracts. 

Inadequacy  of  existing  schools  to  the  support  of  a  republican  government. 

Trusts,  responsibilities,  interests,  vaster  in  amount,  more  sacred  in  character,  than  ever 
before  in  the  providence  of  God  were  committed  to  any  people,  have  been  committed  to  us. 
The  great  experiment  of  republicanism,  of  the  capacity  of  man  for  self'-govemment,  is  to 
be  tried  anew,  which  wherever  it  has  been  tried,  in  Greece,  in  Rome,  in  Italy,  has  failed, 
through  an  incapacity  in  the  people  to  enjoy  liberty  without  abusing  it.  Another  trial  is  to 
be  made,  whether  mankind  will  enjoy  more  and  suffer  less,  under  the  ambition  aud  rapacity 
of  an  irresponsible  parliament,  or  of  irresponsible  parties ;  under  an  hereditary  sovereign  who 
must,  at  least,  prove  his  right  to  destroy,  by  showing  his  birth  ;  or  under  mobs,  which  are 
like  wild  beasts,  that  prove  their  right  to  devour  by  showing  their  teeth.  A  vacant  continent 
is  here  to  be  filled  up  with  innumerable  millions  of  human  beings,  who  may  be  liappy  through 
our  wisdom,  but  must  be  miserable  through  our  folly.  Religion,  the  ark  of  Qod,  which,  of 
old  times,  was  closed  that  it  might  not  be  profaned,  is  here  thrown  open  to  all,  whether 
Christian,  Jew,  or  Pagan  ,  and  yet  is  to  be  guarded  from  desecration  and  sacrilege,  lest  we 
perish  with  a  deeper  perdition  than  ever  befelany  other  people. 

These  are  some  of  the  interests  committed  to  our  keeping;  these  are  some  of  the  duties. 
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we  have  to  discbarge.  These  dntles,  too,  are  to  be  discharged  by  a  people  who  are  liable  to 
alienation  from  each  other  by  all  those  natural  jealousies  which  spring  from  sectional  inter- 
ests, from  discordant  local  institutions,  from  differences  in  climate,  language,  and  ancestry. 
We  are  expo8ed  to  the  jealousies  which  bad  men,  or  which  good  meo..  whose  knowledge  is 
disproportioned  to  their  zeal,  may  engender  among  us.  And,  on  many  questions  of  equal 
delicacy  and  magnitude,  are  we  not  already  armed  and  marshaled  against  each  other,  rather 
than  allied  and  sworn  for  common  protection? 

In  this  exigency,  I  affirm  that  we  need  far  more  of  Wisdom  and  rectitude  than  we  poe-sess. 
Preparations  for  our  present  condition  have  been  so  long  neglected  that  we  now  have*a 
double  duty  to  perform.  We  have  not  only  to  propitiate  to  our  aid  a  host  of  good  spirits, 
but  we  have  to  exorcise  a  host  of  evil  ones.  Every  aspect  of  onr  affairs,  public  and  private, 
demonstrates  that  we  need,  for  their  successful  management,  a  vast  accession  to  the  common 
stock  of  intelligence  and  virtue.  But  intelligence  and  virtue  are  the  product  of  cultivation 
and  training.  They  do  not  spring  up  spontaneously.  As  yet,  all  Utopias  belong  to  fiction 
and  not  to  history ;  and  these  fictions  have  so  little  verisimilitude  that  ages  have  passed  since 
the  last  one  was  written.  We  need,  therefore,  unexampled  alacrity  and  energy  in  the  appli- 
cation of  all  those  influences  and  means  which  promise  the  surest  and  readiest  returns  of 
wisdom  and  probity,  both  public  and  private. 

This  is  my  subject  on  the  present  occasion  ;  a  demonstration  that  our  existing  means  for 
the  promotion  of  intelligence  and  virtue  are  wholly  inadequate  to  the  support  of  a  republican 
government.  If  the  facts  I  have  to  offer  should  abate  something  from  onr  national  vain- 
glory and  presumption,  I  hope  they  may  add  as  much  to  national  prudence  and  forethought. 

The  sovereignty  of  a  great  nation  is  surely  one  of  the  most  precious  of  earthly  trusts. 
The  happiness  or  miserv  which  a  government  dispenses  has  dimensions  in  two  directions, 
depth,  as  well  as  snperncial  extent.  It  not  only  reaches  widely  around  among  contempo- 
raries, but  far  downward  among  posterity.  Hence,  as  the  well-being  of  many  genera- 
tions, each  of  these  generations  consisting  of  many  millions,  depends  upon  the  administra- 
tion  of  a  government,  there  i.i  something  sublime  and  awful  in  the  mere  contemplation 
of  the  interests  committed  to  rulers ;  and  we  see  the  rea8onablette8.s  of  the  requisition  that 
they  should  rule  in  righteousness. 

However  simple  our  government  may  be  in  theory,  it  has  proved  in  practice  the  most 
complex  government  on  earth.  It  is  now  an  historical  fact,  that  more  questions  for  legisla- 
tive interposition,  and  for  judicial  exposition  and  construction,  have  arisen  under  it,  during* 
the  perioa  of  its  existence,  ton  to  one,  than  have  arisen,  during  the  same  length  of  time, 
under  any  other  form  of  government  in  Christendom.  4fWe  are  a  Union  made  up  of  twenty- 
six  States,  a  nation  composed  of  twenty-six  nations ;  and  even  .beyond  the  bounds  of  the^e, 
the  federal  head  is  responsible  for  the  mte  of  several  vast  Territories,  and  of  numerous  In- 
dian tribes.  Among  the  component  States  there  is  the  greatest  variety  of  customs,  insti- 
tutions, and  religions.  We  nave  the  deeper,  inbred  differences  of  different  ancestry  and 
language ;  for  our  people  are  of  the  lineage  of  all  nations.  Our  pursuits  for  gaining  subsist- 
ence are  variotis  ;  and  such  is  the  diversity  of  soil  and  climate  that  they  must  always  con- 
tinue to  be  so.  One  portion  is  agricultural,  another  commercial,  another  manufacturing.  In 
one  section,  the  natural  productions  of  the  earth,  in  foi'ests  above  the  surface  or  in  minerals 
beneath  it,  are  inexhaustibly  rich  ;  while  of  the  natural  productions  of  another  region  it  has 
been  graphically  said  that  they  consist  of  granite  and  ice.  This  region  is  the  New  England 
El  Doraao,  whose  granite  and  ice,  however,  are  turned  into  gold  by  industry  and  enterpriz^ie. 
Across  the  very  center  of  our  territory  a  line  is  drawn,  ou  one  side  of  which  all  labor  is 
voluntary  ;  while,  on  the  opposite  side,  the  system  of  involuntary  labor,  or  servitude  pre- 
vails. This  is  a  fearful  elemenf  of  repugnance,  penetrating  not  only  through  all  social,  com- 
mercial and  political  relations,  but  into  natural  ethics  and  religion. 

In  addition  to  the  multitude  of  questions  for  decision  is  the  mode  of  deciding  them. 
This,  indeed,  is  the  grand  distinctive  feature  of  our  Government.  The  questions  which  arise 
for  decision  are  submitted,  not  to  one  man,  nor  to  a  triumvirate,  nor  to  a  council  of  five 
hundred,  but  to  millions.  The  number  of  votes  given  at  the  last  presideniial  election  was 
nearly  two  millions  and  a  half.  When  the  appointed  day  for  making  the  decision  arrives 
the  question  must  be  decided,  whether  the  previous  preparation  which  has  been  made  for  it 
be  much,  or  little,  or  none  at  all.  And,  wuat  is  extraordinary,  each  voter  helps  to  decide 
the  question  as  nfUch  by  not  voting  as  by  voting.  If  the  question  is  so  vast  or  complicated 
that  any  one  has  not  time  to  make  up  his  mind  in  relation  to  it :  or  if  any  one  is  too  consci- 
entious to  act  from  conjecture,  in  a  case  of  magnitude,  and  therefore  stays  from  the  po)1»; 
another,  who  has  no  scruples  about  acting  ignorantly  or  from  caprice  or  malevolence,  votes  : 
and,  in  the  absence  of  the  former,  decides  the  question  against  the  right. 

Through  the  practice  of  extorting  pledges  from  a  candidate  before  the  election  ;  through 
the  doctrine  or  right  of  iustruction,  as  it  is  called,  while  one  continues  in  office;  and  em- 
phatically, by  the  besom  of  destruction  with  which  a  man,  who  dares  to  act  in  accordance 
with  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment  and  conscience  against  the  will  or  whim  of  his  con 
stituents,  is  swept  into  political  annihilation,  the  theoretical  independence  of  the  Repre- 
sentative, Senator,  President,  is,  to  a  gn*at  extent,  abrogated.  Instead  of  holding  their 
offices  for  two,  six,  and  four  years,  respectively,  they  are  minute-men  ;  and  many  of  them 
examine  each  mail  to  see  what  their  oaths  mean,  until  the  arrival  of  the  next. 
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Even  this  representation  is  fBint  and  inadequate.  The  most  conacientions  men,  in  one 
Stato  or  place,  are  liable  to  be  catechised  out  of  office,  or  superseded  for  performing  their 
duty  in  it,  bj  one  party ;  while  in  another  State  or  place,  others  are  subjected  to  the  same 
fate,  for  belonging  conscientiously  to  the  opposite  party.  It  actually  happened,  a  few 
years  since,  that  that  gf^eat  statesman  and  jurist,  Edward  Livingston,  lost  his  election  to 
CoDf^ress  in  New  Orleans,  because  he  had  honestly  espoused  one  side  of  an  important 
question;  and  at  the  same  election,  John  Sergeant,  of  Philadelphia,  lost  his  because  he  had 
honestly  espoused  the  other  side;  ^d  so  both  were  excluded  from  the  councils  of  the 
nation.  Under  similar  circumstances,  it  often  happens  that  the  places  of  such  men  are  filled 
by  some  mere  negation  of  a  man,  or  by  some  political  harlequin  who  is  ready  to  enter  on  the 
stage,  in  any  dress  that  pit  or  gallery  may  call  for.  Now  I  would  ask  any  sober  and  reflect- 
ing man.  whether  he  would  not  prefer  to  have  his  own  and  his  country's  interests  repre- 
sented on  the  floor  of  Congress  by  individuals  such  as  those  above-named,  though  wiaely 
differing  from  him  on  a  particular  point,  rather  than  to  have  them  represented  oy  a  base 
party-chameleon,  who  always  reflects  the  political  complexion  of  the  district  ho  resides  in ; 
or,  outdoing  the  chameleon  himself,  changes  to  the  complexion  of  the  district  he  moans  to 
go  to'     ' 

But  it  is  not  the  legislative  branch  only  of  our  Government  into  which  the  power  of  the 
people  directly  enters.  As  jurors,  they  decide  almost  all  questions  of  fact  in  the  judicial 
department.  As  witnesses,  they  are  the  medium  for  furnishing  the  facts  themselves  to 
which  the  court  applies  its  law ;  and  here  the  witness  may  be  said  to  govern  the  court ; 
for;  accordingly  as  he  testifies  to  one  thing  or  its  opposite,  one  legal  principle  or  its  oppo- 
site arises  in  tlije  judge's  mind,  and  is  applied  to  the  case.  And  again,  in  the  absence  of  a 
standing  army,  the  people  are  the  only  reliance  of  the  executive  power  for  enforcing  either 
an  act  of  the  legislature  or  a  decree  of  the  court,  which  meets  resistance. 

If,  then,  every  government,  even  the  simplest,  requires  talent  and  probity  for  its  successful 
administration,  and  if  it  demands  these  qualities  in  a  higher  and  higher  degree,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  complexity  and  its  newness,  then  does  our  Government  require  this  talent  and 
probity,  to  an  extent  indefinitely  beyoud  that  of  any  other  which  ever  existed.  And  if,  iu 
all  governments,  wisdom  and  goodness  in  the  ruler  are  indispensable  to  the  dignity  and 
happiness  of  the  subject,  then,  in  a  Government  like  our  own,  where  all  are  rulers,  all  must 
be  wise  and  good,  or  we  must  sufiFer  the  alternative  of  debasement  and  misery.  It  is  not 
enongh  that  a  bare  majority  should  be  intelligent  and  upright,  while  a  large  minority  is 
ignorant  and  corrupt.  Even  in  such  a  state,  we  should  be  a  house  divided  against  itself, 
which,  we  are  taught,  cannot  stand.  Hence  knowledge  and  virtue  must  penetrate  society 
through  and  through.  We  need  general  intelligence  and  integritv  as  we  need  our  daily 
bread.  A  famine  in  the  latter  would  not  be  more  fotal  to  natural  health  and  life  than  a 
dearth  in  the  former  to  political  health  and  life. 

Two  dangers,  then,  equally  fatal,  impend  over  us :  the  danger  of  ignorance  which  does  not 
know  its  duty,  and  the  danger  of  vice  which,  knowing,  contemns  it.  To  insure  prosperity, 
the  mass  of  the  people  must  be  both  well  informed  and  upright ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  one 
;>orf iim  of  them  may  be  honest  but  ignorant,  while  the  residue  are  educated  but  fraudful. 

When,  therefore,  we  say  that  our  Government  must  be  administered  by  adequate  knowl- 
edge, and  according  to  the  unchangeable  principles  of  rectitude,  we  mean,  that  it  must  be 
id  ministered  by  men  who  have  acquired  this  knowledge,  and  whose  conduct  is  guided  by 
hese  principles.  The  knowledge  and  virtue  we  need  are  not  abstractions,  idealities,  bodi- 
ess  conceptions  ;  they  must  be  incarnated  in  human  form,  embodied  in  the  living  head  and 
leart ;  they  must  glow  with  such  fervid  vitality  as  to  burst  forth  spontaneously  into  action, 
nstcad  of  our  talking  so  much  of  these  qualities,  they  must  be  such  a  matter  of  course  as 
lot  to  be  talked  of. 

If  asked  the  broad  question,  whether  man  is  capable  of  self-government,  I  must  answer 
t  conditionally.  If  by  man,  in  the  inquiry,  is  meant  the  Feejee  Islanders ;  or  the  convicts 
t  Botany  Bay ;  or  the  people  of  Mexico  and  of  some  of  the  South  American  republics,  (so 
ailed  ;)  or  those  as  a  class,  in  our  own  country,  who  can  neither  read  nor  write ;  or  those 
rho  can  read  and  write,  and  who  possess  talents  and  an  education  by  force  of  which  they 
et  treasury,  or  post  office,  or  bank  appointments,  and  then  abscond  with  all  the  money  thoy 
an  steal — I  answer  unhesitatingly  that  ?naii,  or  rather  such  mtn,  are  not  fit  for  self-govern- 
lent.  Fatuity  and  guilt  are  no  more  certain  to  ruin  an  individual,  or  a  family  over  which 
ley  preside,  than  they  are  to  destroy  a  government  into  whose  rule  they  enter.  Politics 
ave  been  beautifully  defined  to  be  the  art  of  making  a  p§op(e  happy.  Such  men  have  no 
ich  art ;  but,  with  power  in  their  hands,  they  would  draw  down  personal  and  dispense 
aiversal  misery. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inquiry  be,  whether  mankind  are  not  endowed  with  those 
Brms  of  intelligence  and  those  susceptibilities  of  goodness  by  which,  under  a  perfectly  prac- 
cable  system  of  cultivation  and  training,  they  are  able  to  avoid  the  evils  of  despotism  and 
larchy  ;  and  also,  of  those  frequent  changes  in  national  policy  which  are  but  one  remove 
oin  anarchy;  and  to  hold  steadfastly  on  their  way  in  an  endless  career  of  improvement — 
ten,  in  the  full  rapture  of  that  joy  and  triumph  which  spring  from  a  belief  in  the  goodness 
'  God  and  the  progressive  happiness  of  man,  I  answer,  they  are  able. 
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But  men  are  not  bom  in  the  fall  possession  of  snch  an  ability.  They  do  not  necessarily 
<levelop  any  such  ability  as  tbey  grow  up  from  infancy  to  manhood.  Competency  to  fill  so 
high  a  sphere  can  be  acquired  only  by  the  cultivation  of  natural  endowments,  and  the  sub- 
jugation of  inordini^te  propensities. 

And  b  ire  a  fundamental  question  arises — the  most  important  question  erer  put  in  relation 
to  this  people—whetheri  when  our  government  was  changed  from  the  hereditairy  right  to 
nile  to  the  hereditary  right  io  vote,  any  corresponding  measures  were  taken  to  prevent 
irresponsible  voters  from  abusing  their  power,  as  irresponsible  rulers  had  abused  theirs. 
Government  is  a  stewardship,  always  held  by  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  those  whsee 
happiness  is  dependent  upon  its  acts.  Even  with  us,  in  States  where  the  right  of  saffrage 
is  moHt  extensive,  far  less  than  a  quarter  part  of  the  existing  population  sway  the  fortunes 
of  all  the  rest,  to  say  nothing  of  tneir  power  over  the  welfare  of  posterity.  This  precioos 
deposit  in  the  hands  of  the  foreign  steward  had  been  abused ;  we  reclaimed  it  from  his  pos- 
session, and  divided  it  among  thousands ;  but  what  guarantee  did  we  obtain  from  the  new 
depositaries  that  our  treasure  should  not  be  squandered  or  embezzled  as  wantonly  or  wrong- 
fully as  before  ? 

When  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  carried  into  effect,  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  adopted,  the  civil  and  political  relations  of  the  generation  then  living  and 
of  all  succeeding  ones  were  changed.  Men  were  no  longer  the  same  men,  but  were  clothed 
with  new  rights  and  responsibilities.  Up  to  that  period,  so  far  as  government  was  con- 
cerned, they  might  have  been  ignorant ;  indeed,  it  has  generally  been  held  that  where  a 
man's  ooly  duty  is  obedience,  it  is  better  that  he  should  be  ignorant ;  for  why  should  a 
beast  of  burden  be  endowed  with  the  sensibilities  of  a  man  ?  Up  to  that  period,  so  far  as 
goverumeut  was  concerned,  a  man  might  have  been  unprincipled  and  flagitious.  He  had  no 
access  to  the  statute-book  to  alter  or  repeal  its  provisions,  so  as  to  screen  his  own  violations 
of  the  moral  law  from  punishment,  or  to  legalize  the  impoverishment  and  ruin  of  his  fellow- 
beings.  But  with  the  new  institutions  there  came  new  relations,  and  an  immense  accession 
of  powers.  New  trusts  of  inappreciable  value  and  magnitude  were  devolved  upon  the  old 
ageuts  and  upon  their  successors,  irrevocably. 

A  republican  government  is  the  visible  manifestation  of  the  people's  invisible  sonl. 
Through  the  ballot-box,  the  latent  will  burst  out  into  authoritative  action.  In  a  republican 
government  the  ballot-box  is  the  urn  of  fate ;  yet  no  god  shakes  the  bowl  or  presides  over 
the  lot.  If  the  ballot-box  is  open  to  wisdom  and  patriotism  and  humanity,  it  is  equally  oped 
to  ignorance  and  treachery,  to  pride  and  envy,  to  contempt  for  the  poor  or  hostility  towam 
the  rich.  It  is  the  loosest  filter  ever  devised  to  strain  out  impurities.  It  gives  equal  ingress 
to  whatever  comes.  No  masses  of  selfishness  or  fraud,  no  foul  aggregations  of  cupidity  or 
profligacy  are  so  ponderous  or  bulky  as  to  meet  obstruction  in  its  capacious  gorge.  The 
criteria  of  a  right  to  vote  respect  citizenship,  age,  residence,  tax,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  prop- 
erty ;  but  no  inquiry  can  be  put  whether  the  applicant  is  a  Cato  or  a  Catiline.  To  secure 
fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  an  oath  is  imposed  upon  the  most  unimportant  offi- 
cers— constables,  clerks,  surveyors  of  roads,  of  lumber,  leather,  fish ;  while  the  just  exercise 
of  this  highest  function  of  the  citizen,  by  which  law-makers,  law-expounders,  and  executive 
officers  are  alike  created,  is  secured  by  no  civil  sanction.  In  all  business  transactions,  espe- 
cially where  any  doubt  or  distrust  attaches  to  character,  we  reduce  our  stipulations  to  writ- 
ing ;  but  in  conferring  the  right  to  vote,  we  take  no  promise  beforehand  that  it  shall  be  hon- 
estly exercised,  nor  do  we  reserve  to  ourselves  any  right  of  subsequent  redress  should  the 
privilege  be  abused. 

In  some  States  the  law  provides  that  the  fuime  of  every  voter  shall  be  indorsed  upon  the 
ballot  ho  gives.  Suppose,  in  some  of  our  angry  political  contests,  the  nuttiees  of  every  voter 
wore  written  upon  his  ballot,  so  that  they  should  all  be  as  legible  to  man,  on  the  paper,  as 
they  are  visible  to  God,  in  the  heart — what  a  history  would  they  reveal ! 

On  one  of  those  oft-recurring  days,  when  the  fate  of  the  State  or  the  Union  is  to  be 
decided  at  the  polls — when,  over  all  the  land,  the  votes  are  falling  thick  as  hail,  and  we 
seem  to  hear  them  rattle  like  the  clangor  of  arms — ^is  it  not  enough  to  make  the  lover  of  his 
country  turn  pale,  to  reflect  upon  the  motives  under  which  they  may  be  given,  and  the  con- 
sequences to  which  they  may  lead  ?  By  the  votes  of  a  few  wicked  men,  or  even  of  one 
wicked  man,  honorable  men  may  be  hurled  from  office,  and  miscreants  elevated  to  their 
places ;  useful  offices  abolished,  and  sinecures  created ;  the  public  wealth,  which  had  sup- 
ported industry,,  squandered  upon  mercenaries ;  enterprise  crippled,  the  hammer  falling  from 
every  hand,  the  wheel  stopping  in  every  mill,  the  sail  dropping  to  the  mast  on  every  sea — 
and  thus  capital  which  had  been  honestly  and  laboriously  accumulated,  turned  into  dross; 
in  fine,  the  whole  policy  of  the  government  may  be  reversed  and  the  social  condition  of 
millions  changed,  to  gratify  one  man's  grudge,  or  prejudice,  or  revenge.  In  a  word,  if  the 
votes,  which  fall  so  copiously  into  the  ballot-box,  on  our  days  of  election,  emanate  from  wise 
counsels  and  a  loyalty  to  truth,  they  will  descend,  like  benedictions  from  heaven,  to  bless 
the  land  and  fill  it  with  song  and  gladness,  such  as  have  never  been  known  upon  earth 
since  the  days  of  paradise ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  these  votes  come  from  ignorance  and 
crime,  the  fire  and  brimstone  that  were  rained  on  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  would  be  more  toier- 
able. 
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With  the  chftoge  in  the  or^nic  Btrnciare  of  otrr  garerament,  there  shoald  have  been 
corresponding^  changes  in  all  public  measnres  and  institutions.     For  everj  dollar  given  by 
the  wealthy,  or  by  the  State,  to  colleges,  to  cultivate  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge,  a 
hundred  should  have  been  given  for  primary  education.    For  every  acre  of  land  bestowed 
upon  an  academy,  a  province  should  have  been  granted  to  common  scliools.    Select  schools 
for  select  children  should  have  been  discarded,  and  universal  education  joined  hands  with  uui 
versal  suffrage.     It  was  no  time  for  * '  Old  Mortality  "  to  be  furbishing  up  the  grave^stones  of  the 
dead,  when  house,  and  household,  and  posterity  were  all  in  peril  from  the  living.     Instead 
of  the  old  order  of  nobility,  with  its  baubles  and  puerilities,  a  new  order  should  have  been 
created — an  order  of  teachers,  wise,  benevolent,  filled  with   Christian  enthusiasm,  and 
rewarded  and  honored  by  all ;  an  order  looking /<^ft0ar«2  to  a  noble  line  of  benefactors  whom 
they  might  help  to  rear,  rather  than  backward  to  ancestors  from  whom  they  had  basely 
deg^erated.    In  these  schools,  the  first  great  .principle  of  a  republican  government,  that  of 
naUve,  inborn  equality,  should  have  been  practically  inculcated,  by  their  being  open  to  all, 
good  enough  for  all,  and  attended  by  all.     Here,  too,  the  second  great  principle  of  a  repub* 
lican  government  should  have  been  taught,  that  all  men,  though  natively  equal,  become 
inherently  unequal  the  moment  that  one  grows  wiser  or  better  than  his  fellow.    The  doc- 
trine of  "  higher"  and  **  lower"  classes  in  society  should  have  been  retained,  bat  with  a 
change  in  its  application.    Those  who  had  done  the  most  good  to  mankind  should  have  been 
honored  as  the  *'  highest;"  while  those  who  had  done  no  good  to  the  race,  either  by  the 
labors  of  the  hand  or  by  the  labors  of  the  mind,  who  had  lived,  without  requital,  upon  the 
earnings  of  others,  and  left  the  world  no  better,  or  made  it  worse,  than  they  found  it,  should 
Lave  been  thrust  down  in  the  scale  of  social  consideration,  to  **low"  and  *'  lower,"  throuj^h 
all  the  degrees  of  comparison.  Whatever  of  leisure  or  knowledge  was  possessed  by  the  more 
wealthy  or  educated,  should  have  been  freely  expended  to  enlighten  the  laboring  classes. 
Lectures,  libraries,  lyceums,  mechanics'  institutes,  should  everywhere  have  been  fostered ; 
scientific  tracts  gratuitously  distributed ;  and  a  drowning  child  should  not  have  been  snatched  , 
from  a  watery  grave  with  more  promptness  and  alacrity  than  an  ignorant  or  an  abandoned 
one  should  have  been  sought  out,  and  brought  under  elevating  and  reforming  influences. 
The  noblest  public  edifices,  the  most  splondia  galleries  of  art,  theaters,  gardens,  monuments, 
should  all  have  been  deemed  a  reproach  to  any  people,  while  there  was  a  child  among  them 
without  ample  and  improved  means  of  education.     The  nature  and  functions  of  our  Govern- 
ment, the  laws  of  political  economy,  the  duties  as  well  as  the  rights  of  citissens,  should  have  been 
made  familiar  as  household  words.    The  right  to  vote  should  have  been  held  up. as  the  most 
sacred  of  human  rights,  as  involving  all  civil  and  religious  rights,  and  therefore  to  be  con- 
strained, (coactuntj  as  the  Romans  would  have  more  vigorously  expressed  it,)  by  all  civil  and 
religious  obligations.    The  great  truth  should  everywhere  have  been  inculcated,  by  example 
as  well  as  by  precept,  that  for   the  dependent  to   vote  from  malice,  or  envy,  or  wanton- 
ness, involves  substantially  the  moral  guilt  of  treason ;  and  for  the  superior  to  compel  the 
dependent,  through  fear  or  bribenr,  to  vote  against  his  judgment,  involves  the  baseness  as 
well  as  the  guilt  of  subornation  of.  treason.   Had  this  been  done,  our  days  of  election  would 
never  have  been,  as  they  now  so  often  are,  days  of  turbulence  and  bacchanalian  riot,  of 
insulting  triumph  or  revengeful  defeat;   but  they  would  have  been  days  of  though tfulness 
and  of  solemnity,  such  as  befit  a  day  whose  setting  sun  will  witness  the  ruin  or  the  rescue 
of  so  much  of  human  welfare. 

The  last  census  of  the  United  States  shows  the  round  number  of  five  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  persons,  over  the  age  of  twenty  years,  unable  to  read  and  write.  From  no  incon- 
siderable attention  devoted  to  this  and  kindred  topics,  I  am  convinced  that  the  above  number, 
great  as  it  is,  is  far  below  the  truth.  I  will  state  one  or  two  of  the  reasons,  among  many, 
which  have  led  me  to  this  conclusion. 

There  is  no  part  of  our  country  where  a  man  would  not  prefer  to  be  accounted  able  to 
read  and  write,  rather  than  to  be  written  down  according  to  the  preference  of  Dogberry.  ^ 
To  be  supposed  the  possessor  of  power  and  accomplishments  is  a  desire  common  to  all  men, 
whether  savage,  civilized,  or  in  tiie  intermediate  state.  The  deputy  marahals  or  assistants 
who  took  the  census  traveled  from  house  to  bouse,  making  the  shortest  practicable  stay  at 
each.  They  received  compensation,  by  the  head,  not  by  the  day,  fur  the  work  done.  Con- 
sidering the  time  to  which  they  were  limited,  more  was  required  of  them  than  could  be 
thoroughly  and  accurately  performed.  The  most  credible  sources  of  information  would  be 
the  heads  of  families ;  but  as  these  might  not  always  be  at  home,  they  were  allowed  to 
receive  statements  from  persons  over  sixteen  years  oi  age.  It  must  often  have  liappened 
that  the  import  of  the  questions  propounded  by  them  was  not  fully  understood-  Their  in- 
formants were  subjected  to  no  test,  their  bare  word  being  accredited.  The  very  question  would 
imply  disparagement,  and  would  often  be  regarded  as  an  insult,  by  those  who  saw  no 
reason  for  putting  it.  A  new  source  of  error  would  exist  in  any  want  of  fidelity  in  the 
agent ;  and  who  can  suppose,  among  so  many,  that  all  were  faithful  ?  It  is  well  known, 
too,  that  no  inconsiderable  number  of  persons  gave  false  information  when  inquired  of  by 
the  deputies,  either  through  a  wanton  or  mischievous  disposition,  or  through  a  fear  that  the 
census  was  only  a  preliminary  step  to  some  tax  or  other  requisition,  to  be  made  upon  them 
by  the  government. 

Let  me  fortify  this  reasoning  with  facts.    In  the  annual  message  of  Governor  Campbell, 
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of  Vir^iniik,  to  the  legislatnre  of  that  State,  dated  January  9,  1839,  the  year  immediately 
prccediDgr  that  in  which  the  ceDnas  was  taken,  I  find  the  following  statement: 

**The  importance  of  an  efficient  system  of  education,  embracing  in  its  comprehmifflTe 
and  benevolent  design  the  whole  people,  cannot  be  too  frequently  recurred  to. 

**The  statements  furnished  by  the  clerks  of  five  city  and  borough  courts,  and  ninety- 
three  of  the  county  courts,  in  reply  to  inquiries  addressed  to  them,  ascertain,  that  of  those 
who  applied  for  marriage  licenses,  a  large  number  were  unable  to  write  their  names.  The 
years  selected  for  this  inquiry  were  those  of  1817,  IS*??,  and  1837.  The  statements  show 
that  the  applicants  for  marriage  licenses  in  1817  amounted  to  four  thousand  six  hundred 
and  eighty-two ;  of  whom  eleven  hundred  and  twenty-seven  were  unable  to  write  ;  fiv« 
thousand  and  forty-eight  in  1827,  of  w^hom  the  number  unable  to  write  was  eleven  hundred 
and  sixty-six;  ami  in  1837,  the  applicants  were  four  thousand  six  hundred  and  foarteen, 
and  of  these  tho  number  of  one  thousand  and  forty-seven  were  unable  to  write  their  names. 
From  which  it  appears  there  still  exists  a  deplorable  extent  of  ignorance,  and  that,  in  truth, 
'it  is  hardly  less  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  school  fund  was  create.  The 
statements,  it  will  bo  remembered,  are  partial,  not  embracing  quite  all  the  counties,  and  are 
moreover  confined  to  one  sex.  The  education  of  females,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  in  a  condition 
of  much  greater  neglect. 

**  There  are  now  in  the  State  two  hundred  thousand  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
fifteen.  Forty  thousand  of  them  are  reported  to  be  poor  children;  and  of  them  only  one- 
half  to  be  attending  schools.  It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  of  those  possessing  property, 
adequate  to  the  expenses  of  a  plain  education,  a  large  number  are  growing  up  in  ignorance, 
for  want  of  schools  within  convenient  distances.  Of  those  at  school  many  derive  little  or 
no  instruction,  owing  to  the  incapacity  of  the  teachers,  as  well  as  to  their  culpable  negli- 
gence and  inattention.  Thus  the  number  likely  to  remain  uneducated  and  to  grow  up 
without  just  perceptions  of  their  duties,  religious,  social,  and  political,  is  really  of  appalling 
magnitude,  and  such  as  to  appeal  with  affecting  earnestness  to  a  parental  legislature." 

Here  let  the  audience  mark  particulars.  Written  application  was  to  be  made  for  a  mar- 
riage license.  The  nidi  mental  or  elementary  education  which  a  person  obtains,  usual  ly 
precedes  marriage.  After  this  climacteric,  people  rarely  go  to  school  to  learn  reading  and 
writing.  The  information,  here  given,  was  obtained  from  five  city  and  borough,  as  well  as 
from  ninety-three  county  courts,  (the  whole  number  of  counties  in  tho  State  being  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three,)  not,  therefore,  in  tho  dark  interior  only,  but  in  the  blaze  of  city 
illumination.  The  fact  was  communicated  by  the  governor  of  a  proud  State  to  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  same.  Each  case  was  subjected  to  an  infallible  test,  for  no  man  who  could  make 
any  scrawl  in  the  similitude  of  his  name  would  prefer  to  make  his  mark,  and  leave  it  on 
record  The  requisition  was  made  upon  the  officers  of  the  courts,  and  the  evidence  was  of 
a  documentary  or  judicial  chartiCter,  the  highest  known  to  the  law.  And  what  was  the 
resu.t?  Almost  one-quarter  part  of  the  men  applying  for  marriage  licenses  were  unable  to 
write  their  names!  It  would  be  preposterous  to  suppose  that  their  intended  wives  had 
gazed,  from  any  nearer  point  than  their  husbands,  at  the  splendors  of  science.  Indeed, 
Governor  Campbell  clearly  intimates  an  opinion  that  the  women  were  far  more  ignorant 
than  the  men. 

I  ought  to  add  that  an  inquiry  made  in  another  part  of  the  same  State,  by  one  of  its  pah 
lie  officers,  showed  that  one-third  of  all  those  who  had  applied  for  a  marriage  license  had 
made  their  marks. 

Now  Virginia  has  a  free  white  population  over  twenty  years  of  age  of  329,959.  One- 
fourth  part  of  this  number  is  8^,489,  which,  according  to  tne  evidence  presented  by  Gk)ver- 
nor  Campbell,  is  the  lowest  possible  limit  at  which  the  minimum  of  adults  unable  to  read 
and  write  can  be  stated.  But  the  census  number  is  58,787  only,  making  a  difference  of 
23,702,  or  more  than  forty  per  cent.  North  Carolina,  with  a  free  white  population  over  twenty 
years  of  age  of  only  20'J,  <)35,  has  the  appalling  number,  even  according  to  the  census,  of 
56,609  unable  to  read  and  write  *,  or  a  great  deal  more  than  one-quarter  part  of  the  whole 
free  population,  over  twenty  years  of  age,  below  zero,  in  the  educational  scale.  If  to  this 
number  we  should  add  forty  per  cent,  as  ifacts  require  us  to  do  in  the  case  of  Virginia,  we 
should  find  almost  two-fifths  of  the  whole  adult  population  of  that  State  in  tlie  same 
Cimmerian  night. 

I  had  proposed  to  pursue  this  computation  in  regard  to  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Soai:h 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  &c.,  but  the  task  is  useless  and  sickening.  It  must  suffice  to 
state,  in  general  terras,  that  the  number,  according  to  the  census,  of  persons,  over  the  age 
of  twenty,  unable  to  read  and  write,  is,  in  Virginia,  58,787,  in  North  Carolina  56,609,  Ken- 
tucky 40,010,  Tennessee  58,531,  South  Carolina  20,615,  (wfth  a  free  white  population  over 
twenty  years  of  age  of  only  111,663,  and  with  327,038  slaves,)  Georgia  30,717,  and  Ala- 
bama 22,592 ;  and  that,  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  these  ignorant  multitudes 
have  the  right  of  voting  for  representatives  in  Congress,  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for 
their  slaves,  five  slaves  being  counted  as  equal  to  three  whites.  Now,  if  to  the  550,000 
free  white  population,  over  the  age  of  twenty  years,  unable  to  read  and  write,  as  shown  by 
the  census,  we  should  add  only  thirtp  per  cent,,  for  its  undoubted  underestimates,  it  would 
increase  the  total  to  more  than  700,000. 

I  might  derive  another  and  a  convincing  argument  from  the  statistics  of  edneation  given 
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by  the  censns  in  regard  to  oar  own  State,  to  prove  their  inaccuracy.  The  same  general 
motives  which  woiud  lead  to  an  understatement  in  regard  to  the  number  of  persons  nnable 
to  read  and  write,  would  lead  to  an  overstatement  in  regard  to  the  number  of  those  attend- 
ing school.  In  Massachusetts,  the  whole  number  of  scholars  of  all  ages,  in  all  our  public 
schools,  is  annually  returned  by  the  school  committees,  men  highly  competent  to  do  theip 
duty,  familiar  with  the  subject,  and  possessing  the  most  ample  and  exact  means  of  informa- 
tion. By  those  returns  it  appears  that  the  wnole  number  of  scholars  who  were  in  all  our 
public  schools,  any  part  of  the  time  during  our  school  year  1840~'41,  (the  year  in  which  the 
census  was  taken,)  was  but  155,04 J,  ana  the  average  attendance  was,  in  winter,  116,308, 
and  in  summer,  96,892;  while  the  number  given  in  the  census  is  158,351. 

But  without  seeking  any  closer  approximation  to  so  unwelcome  a  truth,  let  us  suppose 
that  we  have  biit  700,000  free  white  persons  in  the  United  States,  over  the  age  of  twenty 
years,  nnable  to  read  and  write :  and  further,  that  only  one-quarter  part  of  these  are  voters ; 
that  is,  we  will  deduct  one-half  for  females,  and  allow  one-half  or  the  male  moiety  to  be 
persons  either  between  twentv  and  twenty -one,  or  unnaturalized,  (which,  considering  the 
States  where  the  great  mass  of  this  ignorance  belongs,  is  a  most  liberal  allowance,  because 
the  number  of  ignorant  immigrants  is  much  less  at  the  South  than  at  the  North,)  and  we 
should  then  have  175,000  voters  nnable  to  read  and  write. 

Now  at  the  last  presidential  election,  when  every  voter  not  absolutely  in  his  winding- 
sheet  was  carried  to  the  polls,  when  the  harvest -field  was  so  thoroughly  swept  that  neither 
jtubble  nor  tares  were  left  for  the  gleaner,  at  that  election  the  majority  for  the  snccessfnl 
candidate  was  146,081,  about  30,000  less  than  the  estimated  number  of  legal  voters  in  the 
[Jnited  States  unable  to  read  and  write.  At  this  election,  it  is  also  to  be  remembered,  a 
arger  majority  of  the  electoral  votes  was  given  to  the  successful  candidate  than  was  ever 
riven  to  any  other  President  of  the  United  States,  with  the  single  exception  of  Mr.  Monroe 
n  1420,  against  whom  there  was  but  one  vote.  General  Harrison's  popular  majority,  also, 
vas  undoubtedly  the  largest  by  which  any  President  of  the  United  States  has  ever  been 
elected,  with  the  exception  above  mentioned  of  Mr.  Monroe  and  perhaps  that  of  Greneral 
iVashington,  at  bis  second  election.  And  yet  this  majority,  large  as  it  was,  was  about 
(0,0U0  less  than  the  estimated  number  of  our  legal  voters  unable  to  read  and  write. 

No,  fellow-citizens,  we  have  not  for  years  past,  and  we  shall  not  have  at  least  for  many 
'ears  to  come,  an  election  of  a  President,  or  a  Congress,  or  a  governor  of  a  State,  chosen 
inder  written  constitutions,  and  to  legislate  and  act  underwritten  constitutions,  whose  choice 
^1)1  not  be  dependent  upon,  and  determinable  by,  legal  voters  unable  to  read  and  write,  voters 
/ho  do  not  know,  and  cannot  know,  whether  they  vote  for  King  Log  or  King  Stork.  The  illus- 
riousand  noble  band  who  framed  the  Constitutiouof  the  Union,  Washington,  Adams,  Franklin, 
efferson,  Madison,  whoadjusted  all  the  principles  which  it  contains,  by  the  line  and  the  plum- 
let,  and  weighed  the  words  which  describe  them  in  scales  so  nice  as  to  tremble  beneath  the 
ust  of  the  balance,  expended  the  energies  of  their  mighty  minds  to  perfect  an  instrument 
rhich,  before  half  a  century  should  pass  away,  wfifi  doomed  to  be  administered,  controlled,  ex- 
oundcd,  by  men  unable  to  read  and  write.  The  power  of  Congress  over  all  the  great  social 
nd  economical  interests  of  this  vast  country ;  the  orbits  in  which  the  States  are  to  move 
round  the  central  body  in  the  system;  the  functions  of  the  Executive,  who  holds  in  his 
ands  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  manages  all  diplomatic  relations  with  foreign  powers,  and 
sin  involve  the  country  at  any  time  in  the  horrors  of  war ;  and  that  grand  poising  power, 
le  supreme  judiciary,  appointed  to  be  the  preluding  intelligence  over  the  system,  to  harmon- 
ic its  motions  and  to  hola  its  attracting  and  divergent  tendencies  in  equilibrium  ;  all  this 
}lendid  structure,  the  vastest  and  the  nicest  ever  devised  by  mortals,  is  under  the  control  of 
icn  who  are  incapable  of  reading  one  word  of  the  language  which  describes  its  framework, 
id  defines  ita  objects  and  its  guards,  incapable  of  reading  one  word  of  contemporaneous 
cpositiou  of  antecedent  history,  or  of  subsequent  developments,  and  therefore  ready  to 
ake  it  include  anything  or  exclude  anything,  as  their  blind  passions  may  dictate.  Phaeton 
as  less  a  fool  when  he  mounted  the  chariot  to  drive  the  horses  of  the  sun,  thi:^  ourselves, 
we  expect  to  reach  the  zenith  of  prosperity  and  happiness  under  such  guidance ! 
I  have  spoken  of  those  only  who  might  as  well  have  lived  before  Cadmus  invented  letters, 
I  in  the  middle  of  this  nineteenth  century.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  there  is  no  unoc- 
ipied  space,  no  broad  line  of  demarcation  between  the  totally  ignorant  and  the  competently 
arned.  Between  meridian  and  midnight,  a  dim  and  long  twilight  intervenes. 
If  the  seven  hundred  thousand — who,  in  one  particular,  surpass  the  most  learned  of  ancient 
modern  times,  because  to  them  all  written  languages  are  alike — if  these  are  the  mo/t 
imerous  class,  probably  the  next  most  numerous  consists  of  those  who  know  next  to  noth* 
g,  and  in  reaching  the  summit  of  the  highest  intelligence,  we  should  ascend  by  very  easy 
adations.  Very  many  people  learn  to  write  their  name  for  business  purposes,  whose 
tainments,  at  that  point,  become  stationary ;  and  it  is  one  thing  to  be  just  able  to  read  a 
irse  in  the  Bible,  and  quite  another  to  understand  the  forty  thousand  words  in  common 
e  among  intelligent  men ;  there  being  more  than  a  geometrical  increase  in  the  ideas 
iiich  these  words  may  be  made  to  convey.  Nay,  if  a  few  of  the  words  used  by  an  intelli- 
at  man  are  lost  to  the  hearer  through  his  ignorance  of  their  meaning,  the  whole  drift 
d  object  of  the  speaking  or  writing  are  lost.  The  custom  so  prevalent  at  the  West  and 
»uth/  of  stump-speaking,  as  it  is  significantly  but  unconthly  called,  had  its  origin  in  the 
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v«»tiTf»'  incftpftrity  to  reinl.  How  otli6>rwi»(i  can  a  cainlnlaU!  for  office  commnnicate  wi't 
IfTiHtrtint  voter**?  Should  lie  piiMi-h  biM  vi<*\vfl  and  send  tb^^m  al»r«»»d,  be  must  Aend  sa 
iiit<'r|»n'l»T  with  tb#ir. ;  but  nt  a  barhrrur,  niiiid  tb<*  nyinpatby  of  number*,  tht?  excitt-mtrist  or 
\i-ilii(.  i»lii«ri«.  tlu'  U.ist,  tlip  liitw,  ilio  ruiir,  tho  iiicwt  ab^tniine  poinU  of  tbe  Cun<«tituti««n.  m 
proioiiiiili  ;<t  (jU("<(|i)iiH  of  i;ntioniil  policy  can  all  be  expounded,  and  men  aud  mei^uiir^ 
dt-('i<li-d  upon  to  univi-rsal  8Hti»«tni*tioii! 

A  fliMir  forolla'v  in  (loduiiblf  from  this  drmonstration.  If  tl>e  niaiority  of  a  Belf-jroveTJ- 
incr  ]»«M.plf  lire  wWor-miiKJ^Ml,  enli^litened,  utmliou^  of  riprbt,  rApabie  of  cooipariD^  and  bal- 
aiicinp:  oiipo«<itp  iiJt»Tpn'iJifioim  oj  a  fnndnineutal  law,  or  opini^ite  vi»*w«<  of  a  part.'rn  .ir 
py.-tJMn  ot  policy,  iIh-ii  nil  npppttls  a»Mip>Hed  to  tb<*m  in  ninHsafjes,  ■p»'eche«,  jwi'iipd; !*•*<, 
ntid  from  ilif  tlioii'»;ind-toii;rn«d  ni'Wfipjipcr  prenu,  will  be  calni,  di-'p'iSMOiMvte,  a^laptea  i: 
once  to  clhcdutt'  tlii>  mibitH't  iindtT  C4)iiMdtMiition  and  to  iiittruft  and  vU'THt<*  tbe  miuil  t>T  ^ivt 
nrlitois.  Ibil.  on  tin*  *.\\\*'\  luiiid.  If  the  juMiplt*  an*  itrntnttnt,  lirkle,  averse  t«i  or  incnpt/.c 
ot  p^itifnl  in<pjity.  prone  i<i  bM«»ty  dfcisionn  from  plausil»ie  at>iH;arant-«4,  or  ivoku-sj*  lo-ai 
prt-jiidioo  or  jmnsion.  liion  ilio  <ii'nu»i'^ofru»*R  w  bo  addrens  will  adapt  tlu-mwlvea  to  \\w  dur»!* 
wlio  bt'Hr,  i*'Kt  an  rcrtiiinlv  am  ibt*  hiintrr  adaitt.;  bi:*  lure  to  tbe  animal  be  wouid  ensna'f ; 
and  tlatteiy,  ini|M»««tnn»,  I'uU*  liood,  tin*  vindlcnlion  an<l  oJiiojry  of  t»d low-partisan?*,  how^-^^r 
WH'kfd,  and  tin*  d«  !iiM'f»t'..in  o!  t)j'pi»i'fpls,  bowrvor  virtnou?*,  wiil  Ik*  tlie  inj*ir!imt-nt5  by 
whirb  II  warfni»%  «b'-tin<"liv»*  in  tbr  tMid  iiliki*  to  vii-tors  and  van  qui -bod,  will  l)ewo}ivi.  L***. 
tbf  spirit  and  tone  of  our  con;rn*s'»ion'il  and  l«';ri>«iiitivr*  -.p^'pfb-iiiaktTs,  and  tbe  laii<rn«<!*  ••' 
tli»-  p.diiicrti  pr«>t«»  ili:onj:lioMt  li:**  cuuptiy.  deride  ibe  queniiuu,  w  bicb  ^i  ibe  abuve-deeCD'j'-i 
cl  i-'H'?*  tli<'V  c*on>.d«  r  t!it  in>elvrM  as  a-idivsiinj;. 

Nmie  bav««  ihoii</lit  rii  it  in  a  npnbac  rbe  ir<>od  and  wii^e  mnnt  nece^iarilj  maintain  ai 
B^rendt-ncv  over  lilt*  %  i(*i(>n.H  and  n/noiatit.  Jiut  whence  anv  j«nch  moral  u**cessirv  t  1  •* 
dJHtjnctne  rhaMeli-ri«Kti«'  of  a  leptili.ir  i*»  tbe  irreater  fn*4»dom  and  power  of  it<4  mem'M-r*.  A 
repnblic  i^  a  pojifieiil  eo!itrivHn<*e  by  whieb  tho  whole  popular  vo  ce  i^  o<dlerted  and  nff-  : 
a>  one  nit;<M:lHte  iind  ftutliotitative  Konnil.  \\  then  the  jM'ople  are  unritrbteoUH,  tba*  i:ti*-rii«» 
will  be  unri^'liieoUH.  It  the  peo(>le,  4»r  a  niajoiity  of  ihem,  withdraw  ibeir  eyes^  Irom  »l-*- 
doni  and  e<|:nty,  those  eviiaHtintr  liL'hts  in  the  iiiinitinent  of  trutli:  if  tbev  ubaLidou  Uif  d- 
ael\es  to  nurtv  Hiiile.  when*  the  triumph  of  a  facti.in  rather  than  the  prevalence  of  :be  r^j*:l 
\h  nui«le  the  oltject  of  conient.  it  beeoine$t  lu  certain  as  are  the  lawa  of  ouiui[>oteccf,  tL-u 
aurb  a  comnnniity  will  expretti  atid  oIh'v  the  ba*u>r  will. 

Suppose  a  jK-oplo  to  be  h<  ne«<t  bn»  nnenliLfhtt'ned,  either  by  study  or  exi>erience :  and  sr**- 
po«e  a  series  c»i  (jee^-tiom  to  li«*  snhintiii'^l  to  th«*m  for  decision.  m«tre  prnve  and  infx*'^;!. »; 
tbnn  were  ever  b«'jo;e  e\o|\i-d  in  the  iiistorv  of  the  race;  «uj»]>oj»e,  further,  that  niiiiyo!  'l-' 
lending  men  aiiioi.^  thent,  and  the  piineipul  orpiUH  whieb  hi»l<l  comnniuicutiou  wiui  iL*li. 
insieatl  of  httiviiii:  i«»  enliiihteii  and  insirucl,  oidy  inthime  and  exajtin'rate  »»ne  frnfrlou  v. 
them  against  anotlii  r  potrion.  and  in  thin  state  of  nnud  they  pmce^Ni  to  tb**  nrt»lir&iueM, 
Would  it  not  Im»  better,  like  tbe  old  Koman  Hooibsayeni.  to  determine  tbe  que««iiL»n  by  iLc 
tii^rht  of  birdrt,  or  to  lenrn  tbe  oraclen  of  tate  by  inspecting  tbe  entiaili*  f>f  an  aniinitl  ' 

'lo  the*<e  indispntalde  tarts  re*t|H*ctiiiir  the  peneral  itriminnce  of  this  country,  it  caTin«»T  V 
auKwered  that,  stationed  at  <litfe»enr  p<»int!«  all  over  its  .surtace,  with  ntrrow  interv'euinc'  ^*.^ 
tatu•e^,  there  are  a  few  nien  w  h<»  have  been  bred  in  coil»«<:iate  balls,  educated  in  ail  ibr  "?•»'- 
of  civil  polity,  aiid  tiained  to  the  labor«  of  prtitessituial  lite,  who  will  l)e  ey€*s  lo  tbe  b  .i;i 
and  understandinp-H  to  the  looli-.li,  and  will  lead  the  ipnoranl  in  the  paths  of  wi-«*]«iiD.  la 
the  lii.st  place,  suppose  that  iire<'onciiabip  ditVerences  slu»uid  arise  amonsr  tbe«©  nien:  r»ii 
an  iprnorant  and  stupid  pe(»ple  decide  between  them,  with  any  certainty  oi  not  decidins:  m  ravt: 
of  the  erroneous  \  And  a<:ain.  itie  history  ot  tbe  world  sh«>w8  an  ever-pre-^nl  desire  in  n.xri- 
kind  lo  acjpiiie  power  and  privilege,  and  to  retain  them  when  at*quireil.  KDOWit:.j;n-  .* 
power;  and  the  race  has  sutVen'd  as  nnich  from  the  usurpers  of  koowhdpe  as  fn»m  A'X- 
anders  or  Nn]»oleoii>4.  If  learning  could  be  monopoliztHl  by  a  few  individuals  a-i.onj:  -i*, 
iiiiotlier  priesthood,  Kjjyptian  or  J)iui<lical,  w«nild  s|H-euily  arise,  bowing  tbe  s*oul*  ul  iltu 
beneath  the  burden  of  their  terrible  superstitions;  oi,  it  learning  were  more  widely  sj.rea'L 
but  Htdl  Ci>nliiied  to  a  ptivilejred  order,  the  multitude,  unable  to  comprehend  tbe  source  *-•: 
the  advantages  it  conteired.  and  stimulated  by  envy  and  fear,  wouUl  speeiliiy  exlin<^Il^-J 
whatever  there  udpht  be  of  lijrht,  just  as  tbe  owl  aiul  tbe  bat  and  tbe  mole,  it  lb*-y  were  p*'- 
nioted  to  the  government  of  the  s<ilar  system,  would  exlinjruisii  tbe  Min,  becaose  its  Ut^s 
arrested  tbi-ir  bunt  lor  insects  and  vermin.  No'  Tlie  whole  pe<»p!e  must  he  iui^rmcte-i  iii-L- 
knowledere  of  their  duties;  they  must  be  elevatetl  to  a  conteinphttion  and  com p relit- u*ii»n  -i 
those  great  truths  on  m  hi(  b  ahine  a  goverumeut  like  ours  can  bo  successliiily  con*Juv:t-.: 
and  any  bo|>e  c'f  airestuig  •!<  generacy,or  suppressing  tbe  in^urgent  passions  of  the  'i-ti :. 
tude  by  the  intluence  ot  here  and  there  an  individual,  though  he  were  as  wise  »s  &*tH»ir:  o" 
Solomon,  would  prove  as  fallacious  as  an  attempt  U)  st4»p  tbe  intiux  of  niai:iiia  by  t^pr  ba- 
ling a  little  chloride  of  lime  along  the  creeks  and  shallows  of  tbe  shore,  il  the  %vL>>U:  mrea. 
in  ail  its  dojith**,  were  conupted. 

It  is  the  sublunest  truth  whicli  the  liistory  of  the  race  has  yet  brought  to  light,  that  ri»»i 
ha««  so  Woven  the  foi tunes  of  all  men  into  one  ins<'parable  bond  of  unity  and  itli-wM    - 
that  il  can  l»e  wvW  with  no  cla.ss,  or  oiicaichy,  or  denomination  of  men,  who,  iu  :iifii    «••- 
Bclf-seeking,  forj^et  the  welfare  ai  their  fe  I  U)W -beings.     Nature  basso  Inmud  us   lotrtib.^:  i? 
tbe  ties  of  broiiieibuod,  by  tbe  endearments  of  sympathy  and  benevolence,  that  tue  do  ..:: 
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of  f^ood  to  others  opens  deep  and  perennial  well-springs  of  joy  in  the  hnman  soul;  bnt  if 
vfe  will  select  the  coarse  gp'atifications  of  selfishness,  if  we  will  forget  oar\)wn  kindred  blood 
in  whosesoever  veins  it  may  flow,  then  the  Eternal  Laws  denounce,  and  will  execute  upon 
us,  tribulation  and  anguish,  and  a  fearful  looking-for  of  an  earthly  as  well  as.  of  a  heavenly 
judgment. 

lu  the  first  place,  there  is  the  property  of  the  affluent,  which  lies  outspread,  diffused,  scat- 
tered over  land  and  sea,  open  alike  to  the  stealthiness  of  the  thief,  the  violence  of  the  robber, 
and  the  torch  of  the  incendiary.  If  any  think  they  hold  their  estates  by  a  surer  tenure, 
by  charters,  franchises,  or  other  muniments  of  property,  let  them  know  that  all  these,  while 
the  ballot-box,  which  controls  legislation,  and  toe  jury-box  and  the  witnesses*  standi  which 
control  the  tribunals  of  justice,  are  open — all  these  are  but  as  iron  mail  to  protect  them 
against  ligiitning.  Where  is  their  security  against  breaches  of  trust  and  fraudulent  bank- 
ruptcies, against  stop-laws  and  snpension-acts,  or  the  bolder  measures  of  legislative  repudi- 
ation ?  If  their  ultimate  hope  is  in  the  protection  of  the  laws,  what  shall  save  them  when 
fraud  and  perjury  turn  every  legal  remedy  into  a  new  instrument  of  aggression  ?  And 
behind  all  these  there  is  an  omnipotent  corps  de  reserve  of  physical  force,  which  mocks  at 
the  slowness  of  legislation  and  judicature,  whose  decrees  are  irreversible  deeds,  whose  ter- 
rific decisions  flash  forth  in  fire,  or  barst  out  in  demolition. 

But  houses,  lands,  granaries,  flocks,  factories,  warehouses,  ships,  banks,  are  only  exterior 
possessions,  the  outworks  of  individual  ownership.  When  these  are  carried,  the  assault 
will  be  made  upon  personal  security,  character,  and  life,  and,  lastly,  upon  all  the  endear- 
ments and  sanctities  that  cluster  around  the  domestic  altar  ;  and  when  these  are  lost,  hu- 
manity has  nothing  more  to  lose. 

The  free  population  of  the  United  States,  in  1840,  was  14,581,553.  It  is  found  that  about 
one-fourth  part  of  oar  population  is  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen  years.  In  Massa- 
chusetts it  is  so  almost  without  a  fraction.  Although  there  may  be  slight  variations  from 
this  ratio  in  other  States,  yet  undoubtedly  the  number /our  is  an  integer,  by  far  nearer  than 
any  other  that  could  be  taken,  which,  when  compared  with  unity  or  one,  would  show  the 
ratio  between  the  whole  population  of  the  United  States  and  the  number  of  children  within 
them  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen  years. 

Now,  one-foiu-th  part  of  the  whole  free  population  is  3,645,388,  while  the  whole  number 
of  children,  of  ail  ages,  in  the  primary  and  common  schools  of  the  Union  is  only  1,845,244, 
which  would  leave  1,800,144,  or  almost  half  the  children  of  an  age  to  attend  school,  and  far 
more  than  half  the  whole  number,  beticeenfour  and  sixteen  years  of  age^  without  any  of  the 
advantages  which  those  schools  might  afford. 

Nor  would  the  result  be  materially  altered,  even  should  we  add  all  the  students  of  those 
institutions  called  academies  and  grammar  schools,  as  contradistinguished  from  primary 
and  common  schools;  for  they  amount,  in  all,  only  to  104,159.  The  difference  between 
four  and  sixteen  being  twelve,  if  we  divide  the  number  of  those  who  neither  attend  any 
academy,  grammar,  common,  or  primary  school  by  twelve,  it  will  give  a  quotient  of  136,332 
persons  who  belong  to  this  uneducated  class,  and  who  are  annually  passing  the  line  of  ma- 
lority,  and  coming  upon  the  stage  of  life,  to  be  the  fathers  and  the  mothers  of  the  next  gen- 
iiiration,  the  depositaries  of  all  we  hold  dear;  in  fine,  to  be  the  electors,  or  the  elected,  for  all 
3ur  magistracy.  This  class  alone  will  annually  furnish  a  number  of  voters  far  greater  than 
the  average  popular  majority  by  which  our  Presidents  have  been  chosen.  And  even  this 
statement,  fearfully  large  as  it  is,  does  not  include  those  foreigners  who  are  coming,  thou- 
sands every  w  eek,  to  mingle  with  our  people,  and  very  soon  to  take  part  in  the  choice  of  all 
our  officers. 

It  was  the  observation  of  one  of  the  most  philosophical  foreigners  who  have  ever  visited 
this  country,  (George  Combe,  esq.,)  that  probably  a  majority  of  all  the  voters  in  the  United 
States  were  under  thirty-five  or  thirty-six  vears  of  ago.  I  think  an  examination  of  the  last 
[census  would  verify  this  remark.  It  would  require  then  but  fourteen  years,  or  three  and  a 
half  presidential  terms,  a  period  almost  identical  with  that  which  has  elapsed  since  the  elec- 
tion of  General  Jackson,  to  bring  forward  a  numerical  majoritv  of  voters  who  have  never 
possessed  either  the  intellectual  or  the  moral  advantages  of  a  school;  and  to  whom  the  inte- 
rior of  a  school-room  would  be  as  novel  an  object  as  the  interior  af  an  Egyptian  pyramid, 
ind  the  books  and  apparatus  of  the  former  as  unintehigible  as  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  latter 
[ndeed,  why  are  not  the  political  destinies  of  the  country  already  in  such  hands  7  This 
;lass,  from  their  profound  ignorance,  will  necessarily  be  incapable'of  discerning  principles, 
)r  of  appreciating  arguments — accessible  through  the  passions  alone;  creating  demagogues 
or  leaders,  and  then  destroying  them,  just  as  naturally  as  a  barbarian  makes  an  idol  of  a 
(tock  or  a  serpent,  and  then  hews  it  down  or  kills  it  when  it  does  not  answer  his  ridiculous 
)r  selfish  prayers.  Nor  will  this  class  of  men  necessanly  attach  themselves  to  any  one  party ; 
jut  they  will  be,  like  the  shifting  ballast  of  a  vessel,  always  on  the  wrong  side. 

I  have  spoken  only  of  that  half  of  our  rising  population,  our  future  rulers,  who,  from  in- 
ancy  to  manhood,  are  rarely  in  any  school  of  any  kind.  But  in  no  house  for  education  is 
here  any  charm  or  magic,  of  such  transforming  power,  as  to  turn  au  ignorant  child  into  a 
capable  citizen.  What  is  the  house  ?  what  the  course  of  study  and  the  appliances  7  who 
he  teacher,  and  how  long  the  attendance?  become  here  significant  questions.  In  regard  to 
he  moiety  who,  at  some  period  of  their  minority,  may  be  found  in  the  school-room,  look  at  the 
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edifices  where  they  assemble,  which  must  have  been  first  called  temples  of  sciemce  bj  some 
bitter  ironist ;  consider  their  meaner  outfit  of  books  and  apparatus ;  reflect  upon  the  strong 
tendency,  in  all  uneducated  quarters,  to  keep  a  show-school  instead  of  a  aseful  one ;  ana 
think  for  a  moment  of  the  character  of  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  teachers,  whose  only  evi- 
dence of  competency  is,  that  nothing  has  been  made  in  vain,  and  that  they  have  £ailed  in 
everything  before  undertaken. 

In  looking  at  the  last  census  of  the  United  States,  one  might  infer  that,  at  least,  some- 
thing adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times  had  been  done  in  the  higher  departments  of 
education.  The  census  shows  a  list  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  universities  or  eoI« 
leges,  with  more  than  sixteen  thousand  studenCS.  I  rejoice  in  the  existence  of  any  insti- 
tutions for  the  increase  of  knowledge  among  the  people ;  but  the  honor  of  education  is 
rather  tarnished  than  brightened  by  giviug  a  president  and  faculty,  instead  of  a  prudential 
committee  man,  to  a  district  school,  and  theu  calling  it  a  college.  The  census  gives  to  Mas- 
sachusetts but  four  colleges,  with  769  students.  What,  then,  are  we  to  think  of  the  twelve 
colleges  set  down  to  Maryland,  (with  less  than  three-si^vonths  of  our  free  white  popula- 
tion, and  with  almost  1*2,000  over  the  age  of  twenty  unable  to  read  and  write, )  with  813 
students  ;  of  the  thirteen  colleges  set  down  to  Virginia,  with  1,097  students  ;  of  the  tern  in 
Kentucky,  with  1,419  students  ;  and  of  the  eighteen  in  Ohio,  with  1,717  students  i  Some 
of  these  colleges  or  universities  at  the  West  and  South J[  know  are  well  conducted,  and 
embrace  a  competent  range  of  studies  ;  but  whoever  hasvisitcd  many  of  the  institutions 
bearing  these  high-sounding  names,  inquired  into  their  course  of  studies,  marked  the  ages 
of  the  students,  and  seen  the  juvenile  alumni,  well  knows  that  the  amount  of  instruction 
there  eiven  bears  no  greater  proportion  to  what  a  liberal  college  course  of  studies  should  be 
thau  the  narrow  circuit  of  a  mill-horse  to  the  va^t  circumference  of  the  hippodrome. 

And  what  are  we  doing,  as  a  people^  to  supply  these  great  deficiencies  f  Wh^it  intellec- 
tual lights  are  we  kindling  to  repel  the  night  of  ignorance,  whose  coming  on  will  bring  not 
only  darkness  but  chaos  ? 

There  is  not  a  single  State  in  this  whole  Union  which  is  doing  anything  at  all  proportion- 
ate to  the  exigency  of  the  case.  The  most  that  can  be  said  is,  that  there  are  three  States  out  of 
the  twenty-six  which  have  adopted  sojne  commendable  measures  for  the  promotion  of  this 
great  work.  These  are  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Michigan ;  the  first,  by  sustaining 
her  board  of  education,  by  her  normal  schools,  and  her  district  school  libraries  ;  the  second, 
by  her  district  school  libraries,  her  fund,  and  her  county  superintendents  of  schools ;  and 
the  third,  by  her  magnificent  fund,  aud  her  State  superintendoncy  of  education.  Five  years 
ago  Ohio  entered  upon  the  work,  but  after  about  two  years  the  measure  was  substantially 
abandoned.  Four  years  ago  a  new  system  was  established  in  Connecticut,  which  was  most 
efficiently  and  beneficially  administered  under  the  auspices  of  one  of  the  ablest  and  best 
of  men,  llenry  Btiruard ;  but  it  is  with  unspeakable  regret  I  amcompelled  to  add  that  within 
the  last  month  all  her  measures  for  improvement  have  be^n  swept  from  the  statute-book. 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Kentucky  may  be  mentioned  as  exhibiting  signs  of  life  on 
this  subject,  although  it  is  a  life  which  far  more  nearly  resembles  the  imitative  and  feeble 
movements  of  infancy  than  the  independent  and  conscious  energy  of  manhood. 

In  but  few  of  the  other  States  van  oven  a  well-digested  system  for  the  organization  of 
schools  bo  found  in  the  statute  book  ;  and  in  most  of  them  the  meager  provisions  upon  the 
subject  seem  to  have  been  inserted  only  as  a  sort  of  ornamental  legislation,  and  are  disre- 
garded or  obsolete.  And  what  is  most  painful  and  humiliating  to  reflect  upon,  in  all  the 
principal  slave  States,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  so  forth,  the 
highest  homage  which  is  paid  to  the  beneficent  power  of  education  is  the  terrible  homage 
of  making  it  a  severely  punishable  offense  to  educate  a  slave ! 

Now,  even  within  the  narrow  horizon  of  the  politician,  what  is  the  result  of  this  neglect 
of  childhood,  and  the  consequent  iguorance  of  men  7  When  an  election  is  coming  on, 
whether  State  or  national,  then  the  rival  parties  begin  to  play  their  game  for  the  ignorant 
and  to  purchase  the  salable.  Mass  meetings  are  held.  Hired  speakers  itinerate  through 
the  country.  A  thousand  tireless  presses  are  plied  day  and  flight.  Newspapers  and  pam- 
phlets are  scattered  thick  as  snow  flakes  in  a  wintry  storm.  Reading-rooms  and  committee- 
rooms  are  opened,  and  men  abandon  business  and  family  to  fill  them.  The  census  is  taken 
anew,  and  every  man  is  labeled  or  ear-marked.  As  the  contest  approaches,  fraud,  intimida- 
tion, bribes,  are  rife.  Immense  sums  are  spent  to  carry  the  lame,  to  hunt  up  the  skulking, 
to  force  the  indifferent  to  the  polls.  Taxes  are  contributed  to  qualify  voters,  and  men  are 
transported  at  party  expense  from  one  State  to  another.  Couriers  are  dispatched  from  county 
to  county,  or  from  State  to  State,  to  revive  the  desponding  with  false  news  of  success.  And 
after  all  this,  even  if  a  party  chances  to  succeed  in  its  choice  of  men,  what  security  has  it 
for  the  fulfillment  of  any  of  its  plans  ?  Death  may  intervene.  A  *'  unit "  cabinet  may  ex- 
plode and  be  scattered  into  many  fragments.  A  party  cemented  together  by  no  principle  of 
moral  cohesion,  and  founded  upon  no  well-settled  convictions  of  the  intellect,  may  be  broken 
in  pieces  like  the  image  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Ten  thousand  retainers  of  the  camp,  who  fol- 
lowed it  only  through  hope  of  plundering  the  dead,  will  scent  other  spoils  in  another  camp 
when  that  hope  is  extinguished  ;  and  thus  all  the  toil  that  was  endured,  and  the  expendi- 
tures and  sacrifices  that  were  made,  will  be  lost. 

For  the  last  ten  years,  such  have,  been  the  disastrous  fluctuations  of  our  national  and 
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State  policy^  on  the  sinele  subject  of  the  currency,  that  all  the  piodigality  of  nature,  pour- 
ing her  hundreds  of  millious  of  products  annually  into  our  hands,  has  not  been  able  to  save 
thousands  and  thousands  of  our  people  from  poverty ;  and  in  many  cases,  economy,  indus- 
try, and  virtue  could  not  rescue  their  possessor  from  want.  And  why  7  I  answer,  as  one 
reason,  because  this  question  has  been  decided,  again  and  again,  by  voters  who  could  not 
read  and  write — by  voters  to  whom  the  simplestproposition  in  political  economy  or  in  na- 
tional finance  is  as  unintelligible  as  a  book  of  Hebrew  or  Greek.  Should  such  men  vote 
right,  at  any  one  hme,  it  would  be  for  a  wrong  reason ;  and,  the  favorable  chauces  being  ex- 
hausted, they  may  be  relied  upon  to  vote  wrong  ever  afterward.  Hence,  under  one  administra- 
tion, we  have  had  a  bank ;  under  another  a  sub-treasury ;  and  the  third  may  be  commended 
to  the  benefit  of  its  own  bankrupt  law. 

During  all  this  time,  the  course  of  our  Government,  on  this  and  other  great  questions  of 
policy,  has  been  vacillating — enactiDg  and  repealing,  advancing  and  receding,  baffling  all 
the  plans  o(  the  wisest,  instead  of  imitating  in  some  good  degree,  as  it  should  do,  the  steadi- 
ness and  force  of  the  Divine  administration. 

And  who  are  they  who  have  suffered  most  under  these  changes  which  so  nearly  resemble 
anarchy?  Whose  property  has  been  dissipated?  Whose  enterprises  have  been  bafHed  7 
Are  they  not  mostly  those  who  have  been,  not  merely  neglectful,  but  disdainful,  of  the  com- 
mon schools  7  Who  have  given  whatever  wealth  they  nad  to  give  to  public  libraries,  to 
colleges,  and  the  higher  seminaries  of  learning  7  Who  have  separated  tneir  children  from 
the  mass  and  gathered  them  into  class  and  clan,  and  sectarian  schools  of  their  own  7  Who 
have  opposed  legislative  grants  and  municipal  taxation ;  and  who,  for  their  whole  lives, 
have  never  countenanced,  patronized,  or  even  visited  the  common  school,  from  which  their 
own  rulers  were  so  soon  to  emerge  7  What  a  remarkable  fact  it  is,  in  the  history  of  this 
Commonwealth,  that  among  all  the  splendid  donations — amounting,  in  the  whole,  to  many 
millions  of  dollars — which  have  been  made  to  colleges  and  academies,  and  to  theological  in- 
^itutions  for  the  purpose  of  upholding  the  doctrines  of  some  particular  sect,  only  one  man, 
embracing  the  whole  of  the  rising  generation  in  his  philanthropic  plan,  and  acting  with  a 
high  and  enlightened  disregard  of  all  local,  partisan,  and  sectarian  views,  has  given  any 
considerable  sum  to  promote  the  prosperity  of^coramon  schools.    (Hon.  Edmund  Dwlght.) 

Let  us  look  at  another  aspect  of  this  case.  The  number  of  convicts  at  present  in  confine- 
ment in  the  penitentiaries  and  State  prisons  of  the  Union  is  very  nearly  four  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  average  duration  of  their  imprisonment  is  about  four  years.  The 
number  under  sentence /or  crime  in  common  jails  and  houses  of  correction  is  not  less  than 
the  preceding,  and  the  average  length  of  their  imprisonment  is  estimated  at  six  months. 
Suppose  that  these  culprits  live,  on  an  average,  but  eight  years  after  their  enlargement^  and 
we  nave  the  appalling  number  of  eighty-five  thousand  five  hundred  convicted  criminals, 

f proved  offenders  against  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  almost  universally  adults,  at  large,  ming- 
Ing  in  our  society,  and  a  very  large  portion  of  them  competent  to  vote — there  being  but 
three  States  in  all  this  Union  where,  by  the  constitution  of  the  State,  a  conviction  for  felony 
or  any  infamous  offense  works  a  forfeiture  of  the  elective  franchise.  Yes !  voters,  good  and 
true — for  the  wrong  side — and  to  send  you  and  me  to  perdition !  And  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  one  State  in  the  Union  whose  elections  for  governor  and  other  high  officers  have  not  some- 
times been  so  nearly  a  drawn  game  that  its  quota  of  this  felon  host,  its  own  battalion  of 
sin,  would  not  have  been  able  to  decide  them  by  what  a  politician  would  call  a  very  re- 
spectable majority. 

From  this  glimpse,  this  mere  bird's-eye  view  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  condition,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  our  republican  edifice  at  this  time,  in  present  fact  and  truth,  is  not 
sustained  by  those  columns  of  solid  and  ever-enduring  adamant — intelligence  and  virtue. 
Its  various  naru  are  only  just  clinging  together  by  that  remarkable  cohesion,  that  mutual 
bearing  and  support,  which  unsound  portions  of  a  structure  may  impart  to  each  other,  and 
which,  as  every  mechanic  well  knows,  will,  for  a  time,  hold  the  rotten  materials  of  an  edifice 
together,  although  not  one  of  its  timbers  could  support  its  own  weight ;  and  unless,  there- 
fore, a  new  substructure  can  be  placed  beneath  every  buttress  and  angle  of  this  boasted 
Temple  of  Liberty,  it  will  soon  totter  and  fall,  and  bury  all  indweilers  in  its  ruins. 

And  what,  I  again  ask,  are  we  doing  to  impart  soundness  and  permanency  to  that  which 
we  profess  so  much  to  value  and  admire  7 

I»  it  not  most  extensively  true  that  when  we  appeal  to  the  different  classes  and  occupa- 
tions of  men  we  meet  with  indifference  if  not  with  repulse  7  We  solicit  the  farmer  to  visit 
the  school,  but  he  is  too  much  engaged  with  the  care  of  his  stock  to  look  aAer  his  children. 
We  apply  to  the  tradesman,  but  his  account  of  profit  audioes  must  be  adjusted  before  he  can 
attena  to  the  source  of  all  profit  and  loss^in  the  mind.  We  call  upon  the  physician,  but  he 
has  too  many  patients  in  the  arms  of  death  to  allow  him  one  hour  for  arresting  the  spread  of  a 
contagion  by  which,  if  neglected,  hundreds  of  others  must  perish.  We  apply  to  the  lawyer 
and  the  judge,  but  they  are  redressinn^  the  wrongs  and  avenging  the  violated  laws  of  society ; 
they  are  so  engaged  in  uncoiling  the  folds  ota  parent  serpent  which  has  wound  himself 
around  the  state,  that  they  cannot  stop  to  crush  u  hundred  of  its  young  ere  they  issue  from 
the  nest  to  witid  their  folds  alike  around  the  state,  and  the  law,  and  its  ministers.  We  ap- 
ply to  the  clergyman ;  he  bids  us  godspeed,  but  commends  us  for  assistance  to  the  first 
man  we  m^et,  for  he  and  his  flock  are  beieagured  by  seven  evil  spirits  in  the  form  of  seven 
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heresies,  each  fatal  to  the  souls  of  men.  We  sally  forth  from  his  doors,  and  the  first  man 
we  meet  is  his  ^.lerical  brother ;  but  he,  too,  has  seven  fatal  heresies  to  combat,  and  he  sol- 
emnly assures  us  that  the  most  dangerous  leader  of  them  all  is  the  man  we  have  just  lefL 
We  apply  to  the  wealthy  and  the  benevolent,  who  are  carrying  on  vast  religious  enterprii^es 
abroad ;  but  they  have  just  shipped  their  cargoes  of  gold  to  Africa,  to  Asia,  and  to  the  utter- 
most ibles  of  the  sea,  and  can  spare  nothing,  never  asking  themselves  the  question,  who, 
in  the  next  generation^  will  support  the  enterprises  they  have  begun,  and  retain  the  foothold 
they  may  acquire,  if  they  suffer  heathenism  and  the  idolatry  of  worshiping  base  passions 
to  spring  up  in  their  native  land  and  around  their  own  doors.  We  go  to  tnose  great,  antago- 
nist, theological  institutions,  which  have  selected  high  social  eminences  all  over  the  land, 
and  entrenched  themselves  against  each  other,  as  warring  generals  fortify  their  camps  upon 
the  summit  of  confronting  hills;  we  implore  them  to  send  out  one  wise  and  mighty  man  to 
guide  this  great  people  through  a  wilderness  more  difficult  to  traverse  than  that  which 
stretched  between  Egypt  and  Canaan,  but  each  hostile  sect  is  engaged  in  propagating  a 
creed  which  it  knows  to  be  true,  against  the  fatal  delusion  of  those  various  and  opposite 
creeds,  which  each  of  the  other  sects  also  knows  to  be  true !  Oh  I  when  will  men  learn  that 
ever  since  the.  Savior  bowed  his  head  upon  the  cross  and  said.  "It  is  finished,"  there  has 
been  truth  enough  in  the  world  to  make  all  men  wise,  and  holy,  and  happy.  All  that  is 
wanted — all  that  ever  has  been  wanted— is,  minds  that  will  appreciate  truth.  The  barba- 
rian cannot  appreciate  it,  whether  born  in  New  Zealand  or  in  New  England.  The  benighted 
and  brutified  child,  whose  thoughts  are  born  of  prejudice,  whose  actions  of  sensualism, 
whose  moral  sensibilities  have  been  daily  seared  from  his  birth  with  the  hot  iron  of  vicious  cus- 
toms  and  maxiniii,  cannot  discern  truth,  cannot  know  it,  will  not  embrace  it,  whether  his  father 
is  called  a  savage  or  a  Christian.  If  we  say  that  the  conceptions  and  desires  of  such  minds 
are  a  transcript  of  Divine  truth,  what  do  we  affirm  the  original  to  be  ?  No !  Two  different  ele- 
ments are  essential  to  the  existence  of  truth  in  the  soul  of  man — first,  the  essence  or  proto- 
type of  truth  as  it  existe  in  the  Divine  Intelligence;  and,  secondly,  a  human  soul  sufiSciently 
enlightened  by  knowledge  to  conceive  it,  sufficiently  exercised  in  judgment  to  understand  it^ 
and  sufficiently  free  from  evil  to  love  it.  The  latter  are  every  whit  as  essential  as  the  former. 
The  human  mind  must  be  so  enlarged  that  truth  can  enter  it,  and  so  free  from  selfi.<^hnes3, 
from  pride,  and  intolerance  that  truth  may  be  its  constant  and  welcome  resident.  To  give 
truth  a  passport  to  the  souls  of  men,  to  insure  it  home  and  supremacy  in  the  human  h^ut, 
there  must  be  some  previous  awakening  and  culture  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  nature. 
In  this  respect  it  is  with  spiritual  as  with  scientific  tnith.  The  great  astronomical  truths 
which  pertain  to  the  solar  system  have  existed  ever  since  the  creation — for  generations  past 
they  have  been  known  to  the  learned — and  all  tb»  planets  as  they  move  are  heralds  and 
torch- bearers  sent  round  by  the  hand  of  God,  revolution  after  revolution,  and  age  af^er  age, 
to  make  perpetual  proclamation  through  all  their  circuits,  and  to  light  up  the  heavens  from 
side  to  side  with  ocular  and  refulgent  demonstration  of  their  existence ;  and  yet,  until  their 
elements  are  all  laboriously  taught,  until  our  minds  are  opened  and  made  capacious  for 
their  reception,  these  glorious  truths  are  a  blank,  and,  for  our  vision  and  joy,  might  as  well 
never  have  been.  And  so  of  all  truth  ;  there  must  be  a  mind  enlarged,  ennobled  purified, 
to  embrace  truth  in  all  its  beauty,  sublimity,  and  holiness,  as  well  as  beautiful,  sublime, 
and  holy  truths  to  be  embraced.  Until  this  is  so,  truth  will  be  a  light  shining  in  darkness, 
and  the  darkness  comprehending  it  not.  But  when  this  shall  come  to  pass,  then  the  awak- 
ened soul  will  exclaim,  with  Jacob,  "Surely  the  Lord  was  in  this  place,  and  I  knew  it  not." 
Yet,  alike  in  all  lands  and  for  centuries  past,  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  all  human  efiforts 
and  expenditures  have  been  devoted  to  force  upon  the  successive  generations  of  the  yonng 
some  special  system  which  happened  in  the  particular  age  to  be  in  the  ascendant,  and  which, 
in  its  turn,  had  been  prejndicated  by  fallible  men  to  be  infallibly  true,  while  scarcely  any- 
thing has  been  done  to  kindle  the  love  of  ti*uth  in  the  human  breast,  and  to  train  the  intel- 
lect to  strength  and  impartiality  in  all  investigations  after  it. 

Amid  the  distractions  which  now  rend  the  country,  let  me  ask  you,  as  sober  and  re- 
flecting men,  what  remedy  do  you  propose  for  the  present ;  what  security  for  the  future  1 
Evils  are  not  avoided  by  closing  our  eyes  against  them ;  and  in  which  direction  do  yon  look 
for  hope  without  confronting  disappointment  or  despair?  Will  the  great  political  and 
financial  problems  which  now  agitate  the  Union  ever  be  rightly  solved  and  permanently 
adjusted  while  they  are  submitted,  year  after  year,  to  voters  who  cannot  even  read  an<^ 
write  7  Can  any  additional  intelligence  aud  integrity  be  expected  in  our  rulers  without 
additional  intelligence  and  integrity  in  the  constituency  that  elects  them?  Complain. of 
President  or  Congress  as  much  as  we  will,  they  are  the  very  men  whom  we,  the  people, 
have  chosen.  If  the  country  is  an  active  volcano  of  ignorance  ilnd  guilt,  why  should  not 
Congress  be  a  crater  for  the  outgusbing  of  its  lava  ?  Will  Providence  interfere  to  rescue  us 
by  a  miracle,  while  we  are  voluntarily  pursuing  a  course  which  would  make  a  speedier  in- 
terference and  a  more  stupendous  miracle  necessary  for  our  subsequent  rescue  ?  How  much 
of  time,  of  talent,  and  of  wealth  we  are  annually  expending  in  legislatures,  in  political  con- 
ventions, through  newspapers,  to  gain  adherents  to  one  system  or  policy,  or  its  opposite,  to 
an  old  party  or  to  a  new  one ;  but  how  little  to  rear  a  people  with  minds  capable  of  under- 
Btanding  systems  of  policy  when  developed,  and  of  discerning  between  the  right  and  the 
wrong  in  the  parties  which  beset  and  would  inveigle  them  I     What  honors  and  emolament« 
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ire  showered  apoD  siicceflsfal  politiciaos;  what  penury  and  obftcnriiy  are  the  portion  of 
hose  who  are  molding  tlie  character  of  a  rising  generation  of  sovereigns  i  And  hero  let 
lot  the  trath  be  forgotten,  that  the  weightiest  obligation  to  foster  and  perfect  the  worlc  of 
education  lies  upon  those  states  which  enjoy  the  most,  and  not  upon  those  which  suffer  un- 
ier  the  least;  for  to  whomsoever  much  is  given,  of  them  shall  much  be  require  1. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  are  now  overtaken  by  some  great  crisis  in  our  naticmal  affairs, 
(uch  as  we  have  already  seen,  or  may  soon  see;  let  us  suppose  that,  in  the  is.««uo  of  some 
}residential  contest,  for  instance,  not  only  the  public  interests  of  the  nation,  but  the  private 
nterests  of  thousands  of  individuals^  should  be  adroitly  implicated,  and  that  preparations 
ihould  be  made,  and  a  zeal  excited,  corresponding  to  the  magnitude  of  the  occasion.  War 
iitpends.  Commerce,  manuCactures.  agriculture,  are  at  stake  or  in  conflict  The  profits 
}t'  capital  and  the  wages  of  labor  have  been  made  to  antagonize.  North  and  8outh  are 
*onfront6d.  Rich  and  poor,  hiorhand  low,  radical  and  conservative,  bigot  and  latitndinarian, 
ire  marshaled  for  the  onset.  The  expectants  of  off  ce,  suffering  under  a  four,  perhaps  an 
Mght  years'  famine,  are  rioting  on  anticipated  spoils.  The  spun^e  of  other  countries,  and 
he  refnse  of  our  own,  are  coalescing,  and  some  Cataline  is  springing  to  the  head  of  every 
ntfiau  band.  Excitement  foams  through  all  the  veins  of  the  body  politic;  in  some  it  is  fever, 
n  others  delirium,  and,  under  these  auspices  or  omens,  the  eventful  day  arrives. 

It  surely  requires  but  little  effort  of  the  imagination  to  picture  forth  the  leaders  of  all  the 
>arty-colored  bands  into  which  our  country  is  divided,  as  at  the  head  of  their  respective 
companies,  and  gathering  them  to  a  mightier  assembly  than  ever  mot  in  Grecian  Areopagus 
>r  Roman  Comitia.  Among  the  vast  and  motley-iiouled  hosts  which  such  a  day  would 
lummon  together,  I  will  diruct  your  attention  to  but  two  grand  divisions — divisions,  how- 
.'ver,  of  this  republican  army  which  would  bo  first  in  the  field,  and  most  contentious  for  the 
rictory — I  mean  the  legionaries  of  crime  and  those  of  ignorance. 

Behold,  on  this  side,  crowding  to  the  polls,  and  even  cjindidates  for  the  highest  offices  in 
he  gift  of  the  people,  are  those  whose  hands  are  red  with  a  brother's  blood,  slain  in  private 
quarrel !  Close-pressing  upon  these,  urges  onward  a  haughty  band  glittering  in  wealth ; 
)ut,  for  every  flash  that  gleams  from  jewel  and  diamond,  a  father,  a  mother,  and  helpless 
children  have  been  stolen  and  sold  into  ransomless  bondage.  Invading  their  ranks,  strug- 
gles forward  a  troop  of  assassins,  rioters,  lynchers,  incendiaries,  who  have  hitherto  escaped 
he  retributions  of  law,  and  would  now  annihilate  the  law  whose  judgments  they  fear;  be- 
lind  these  pours  on.  tuumltuous,  the  chaotic  rout  of  atheism;  and  yonder  dashes  forward  a 
lea  of  remorseless  life — thou.'^rtuds  and  ten  thousands — all  felons,  convicts,  condemned  by  the 
aws  of  God  and  man.  In  all  the  dread  catalogue  of  mortal  sins,  there  is  not  one  but,  in 
hat  host,  there  are  hearts  which  have  willed,  and  hands  which  have  perpetrated  it.  The 
gallows  has  spared  its  victim,  the  prison  has  released  its  tenants ;  from  dark  cells,  where 
nalice  had  brooded,  where  incendiarism  aud  lust  had  engendered  their  machinations,  where 
evenge  and  robbery  had  held  their  nightly  rehearsals,  the  leprous  multitude  is  disgorged, 
lud  comes  up  to  the  ballot-box  to  foredoom  the  destinies  of  this  nation.  In  gazing  at  this 
nultitudinous  throng  who  emerge  from  their  hiding-places  on  the  days  of  our  elections,  all 
lagraut  with  crime  and  infamy,  would  not  every  man  exclaim,  **  I  did  not  know,  I  could 
lot  have  thought,  that  all  the  foul  kennels  and  stews  of  earth,  nay,  nor  all  the  gorged  ave- 
lues  of  hell,  could  regurgitate  upon  the  world  these  legions  of  iniquity." 

But  look  again,  on  the  other  side,  at  that  deep  and  dense  array  of  ignorance,  whose  limita 
he  eye  cannot  discover.  Its  van  leans  against  us  here ;  its  rear  is  beyond  the  distant  hills. 
They,  too,  in  this  hour  of  their  country's  peril,  have  come  up  to  turn  the  folly  of  which  they 
ire  uncon.scious  into  measures  which  they  cannot  understand,  by  voti's  which  they  caunot 
ead.  Nay,  more,  aud  worse,  for  from  the  ranks  of  crime  emissaries  and  bandit  leaders  are 
sullying  forth  toward  the  ranks  of  ignoran*^,  aud  hieing  to  and  fro  among  them,  shouting 
lie  gibberish  war-cries  of  faction,  and  fl^iunting  banners  with  lying  symbols,  such  as  cheat 
!ic  eye  of  a  miudless  brain  ;  and  thus  the  hosts  of  crime  are  to  lead  on  tlie  hosts  of  igno- 
aiice  in  their  assault  upon  liberty  aud  law. 

In  all  that  company  of  felon.s  and  caitiffs  who  prowl  over  the  land,  is  there  one  man  who 
lid  not  bring  with  hiin  into  life  the  divine  germ  of  conscience,  a  sensibility  to  right  and  cii- 
•;i.'iri(s  which  might  have  been  uunured  and  trained  into  the  fear  of  God  and  tiio  love  of 
■.!iiu  /  In  all  this  company  of  ignorance,  which  in  its  insane  surgery  dissects  eye,  and  brain, 
lud  heart,  and  maims  every  li.iib  of  the  body  politic  to  find  the  disease,  which  honestly, 
hough  blindly,  it  wishe.s  to  cure,  in  all  this  company  is  there  one  who  did  not  bring  with 
tini  iuto  life  noble  faculties  of  tiiought,  caj)u')ilities  of  judgment,  and  prudeuce,  and  skill, 
hat  might  have  been  cultivated  into  a  knowledge,  an  appreciation,  and  a  wis«  aud  loving 
niaidiauship  of  all  human  interents  and  human  rights.  The  wickedness  and  blindness  of 
be  subject  are  the  judgments  of  heaven  for  the  neglect  of  the  sovereign;  for  to  this  end 
md  to  no  other  was  supeiiority  given  to  a  few,  and  the  souls  of  all  men  pre-udapted  to  pay 
(pontaneous  homage  to  strength  aud  talent  and  exalted  station,  that  through  the  benignant 
ind  attractive  influence  of  their  possessors  the  whole  race  might  be  won  to  wisdom  aud 
/iitue. 

Let  those  then  whose  wealth  is  lost  or  jeoparded  by  fraud  or  misgovemment,  let  those  who 
quake  with  apprehension  for  the  fate  of  all  they  bold  dear,  let  those  who  behold  and  lament 
tlie  desecration  of  all  that  is  holy,  let  rulprs  whose  counsels  are  perplexed,  whose  plans  are 
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baffled,  whose  aws  defied  or  evaded,  let  them  all  know  that  whatever  ills  they  feel  or  feir 
are  but  the  just  retributioDs  of  a  righteous  heaven  lor  neglected  childhood. 

Remember,  then,  the  child  whose  voice  first  lisps,  to-day,  before  that  voice  shall  whisper 
sedition  in  secret  or  thunder  treason  at  the  head  of  an  armed  band.  Remember  the  ehi.d 
whose  hand  to-day  first  lifts  its  tiny  bauble  before  that  hand  shall  scatter  fire-brands,  ar- 
rows, and  death.  Remember  those  sportive  groups  of  youth  in  whoso  halcyon  bosoms  there 
sleeps  an  ocean,  as  yet  scarcely  ruffled  by  the  passions,  which  soon  shall  heave  it  a9  with 
the  tempest's  stfength.  Remember,  that  whatever  station  in  life  you  may  fill,  these  mortal^, 
these  immortals,  are  your  care.  Devote,  expend,  consecrate  yourselves  to  the  holy  work  o: 
their  improvement.  Pour  out  light  and  truth  as  God  pours  sunshine  and  rain.  No  )onp«r 
seek  knowledge  as  the  luxury  of  a  few,  but  dispense  it  among  all  as  the  bread  of  life. 
Learn  only  how  the  ignorant  may  learn,  how  the  innocent  may  bo  preserved,  the  vicious  re- 
claimed. Call  down  the  astronomer  from  the  skies ;  call  up  the  geologist  from  his  anbter- 
rancan  explorations;  summon,  if  need  be,  the  mightiest  intellects  from  the  council  chamber 
of  the  nation;  enter  cloistered  halls,  where  the  scholiast  muses  over  superfluous  annotations; 
dissolve  conclave  and  synod,  where  subtle  polemics  are  vainly  discussing  their  barren  dog- 
mas; collect  whatever  of  talent,  or  erudition,  or  eloquence,  or  authority  the  broad  land  caa 
supply,  and  go  forth  AND  teach,  this  people.  For,  in  the  name  of  the  living  God.  it  mu.«t 
be  proclaimed  that  licentiousness  shall  be  the  libf^rty ;  and  violence  and  chicanery  shall  be 
the  law ;  and  superstition  and  craft  shall  be  the  religion ;  and  the  self- destructive  indulgence 
of  all  sensual  and  unhallowed  passions  shall  be  tl'e  only  happiness  of  that  people  who  neg- 
lect the  education  of  their  children. 


NOTE. 

We  refer  to  the  report  which  is  now  in  preparation  in  this  office  on  the  "  Historical  De< 
velopment  of  Public  Schools,  and  Education  generally,  in  the  United  States,"  for  an  e  i 
couraging  view  of  the  work  which  has  been  done  in  this  field  since  the  first  ofificial  etatif* 
tics  of  schools,  academies,  and  colleges  were  gathered  and  published  in  1840  and  ]i!'41. 
Since  that  date  the  public  school  has  assumed  new  and  almost  overshadowing  importance 
in  the  educational  agencies  of  the  different  States ;  the  necessity  of  wise  laws  efficiently  ai> 
ministered  is  universally  recognized,  both  in  the  constitution  aud  statutes  of  each  Stale ;  a 
department  charged  with  the  administration  of  these  laws  exists  in  every  State  and  in  every 
largo  city ;  taxation  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  not  only  of  an  elementary,  but  of  the 
highest  grade,  is  now  enforced  on  every  individual  in  proportion  to  his  property,  irrespective 
of  the  number  of  children  he  has  to  educate,  and  the  aggregate  for  the  whole  country  is  one 
of  the  principal  financial  items  of  each  State ;  a  complete  revolution  in  the  construction 
and  furniture  of  school-houses  has  been  wrought,  and  upward  of  |100,(KK),000  have  been 
invested  in  structures  fur  the  accommodation  of  public  schools  within  the  last  twenty  years; 
in  place  of  weak,  imperfect,  rival  district  schools  in  cities  and  fcirgo  villager,  well-organized 
public  systems  of  graded  schools  everywhere  abound,  in  which  the  education  imparted  is  at 
once  cheap  and  good  ;  the  fundamental  truth,  that  education  is  a  science  and  teaching  and 
school-management  an  art,  is  acknowledged  by  the  establishment  of  normal  schools  or 
teachers*  seminaries  in  every  State  aud  many  of  our  large  cities,  and  by  the  almost  uni-' 
versal  practice  of  holding  institutes  and  classes  for  the  professional  improvement  of  teachers 
actually  engaged  in  the  schools ;  and  as  the  pledge  of  still  greater  advancement,  the  public  i 
mind  aud  the  hearts  of  parents  are  constantly  addressed  by  the  daily  press,  and  in  every 
form  of  report  and  printed  document,  on  the  condition  and  improvement  of  schools.  But 
with  all  these  gratifying  results,  the  report  referred  to  will  show  the  necessity  of  still  more 
efficient  legislation  aud  of  wiser  administration,  in  order  to  do  away  with  a  still  frightful 
amount  of  illiteracy,  and  make  the  education  given  more  practically  useful. 
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Penalties  for,  Gb7. 
Academic  councils,  27, 223. 
Acadeinic  educjitloD,  triio  valae  of,  7G4. 
Academics  of  8ri<>Dce,  lott«ra,  &c.,  20d,  210,  498. 
Academy  orji^iniKatiou,  France,  219. 

Switzerland,  tt3. 

Turkey,  C. 
Administrative  authorities,  24, 147,  219,  469. 
Adults,  schools  and  clajDses,  130,  ^86,  671. 
Ajriyregation  in  French  system,  317. 

Lyceums,  317,  3*20. 

!^odern  lau;;ua<;<>s,  321. 

Si'iences  uud  lit(*ratui'e,  318. 

Specimen  of  oxamiuatiou  in  186G,  322. 
Asricola,  Rudolph.  713. 
Agricultural  schools  and  classes,  111,  122,  143, 

590,  G7J. 
Albaniaus,  schools  of,  10. 
Alexnudor  I  of  llussia,  4G5. 
AI;{iGrs,  French  schools  in.  252. 
Altenstelu,  ministry  of  education,  411. 

Letter  to  Pestaloz«i  in  1R08,  3C3. 

Letter  to  Plamann  iu  l&i-i,  413. 
Altenlierg  Teachers'  Seminary,  569. 

Public  schools,  508. 
Altona  city  schools,  G47. 
Ambition,  'personal  and  national,  267. 
American  missionaries,  schools  in  Turkey,  11. 
Amtmann,  in  school  administration,  GCh>, 
Anaclet,  sui)erior-gen.  nf  Christian  Brothers,  275. 
Apparatus  5,  how  paid  for,  684. 
Apponzell,  cantonal  statistics,  37. 

luner-hodou  school  system,  39. 

Outer  Kbodes  school  system,  37. 

Statistics  of  schools,  38,  40. 
Arabs,  education  of,  9. 
Architecture,  course  of,  118,  599. 
Argovia,  cantonal  statistics,  33. 

I'rimary  schools,  repetition  schools,  34. 

Public  instruction,  33. 

Secondary  system  statistics,  36. 
Armenian  schools,  10. 
Army  recruits,  number  illiterate,  679. 
Arnold,  Professor,  cited,  253,  '331. 
Artillery  (uid  cnginoering  schools,  14. 
Arts  and  letters  should  be  associated,  262. 
Asiatic  schools,  5.  7,  13. 
Assimilated  schools,  173. 
Associate  professors  in  French  lyceams,  301. 
Associations,  teachers.  87,  695^  702. 
Asylums  for  infants,  292. 
Attendance,  law  respecting  in^ 

Italy,  154, 168 

Meiningen,  609. 

Prussia,  381. 

Switzerland,  37,  54, 131. 

Saxony,  555. 

Turkey,  17. 

Wortemberg,  661. 


Austria,  universities,  749,  767. 
Felbiger's  lullueuce  on  schocds,  dSflb 

Baron,  Roger,  cited,  738. 

liarefootwl  schools,  715. 

Bai)le-town,  cantonal  statistics,  33, 41* 

Public  instruction,  4L 

Element firy  and  secoudaiy,  43. 

University,  41,  45,  7Gt?. 

Real  school,  43. 

Statistics,  &c.,  48. 
Baslecouiitry,  cautonal statistics,  33,  49l 

Public  iustrnctiou,  49. 
Barth,  town  hchool  in  1325,  373. 
Bebek,  College  of  I)t.  Hamlin,  11. 
B.*ckedort;  Dr.  L..  3^7,  413. 
IJelfry  schools,  7*20. 
Belgium,  area,  population,  445. 

Public  in.Htructioii,  historical,  445 
Benedictines,  '214. 
Bergen  town  sch(K>l  iu  1562,  373. 
Berlin  school  syHtora,  363,  427,  429,  430. 

Univtr.sity,  7 17,  706. 
Berne,  cantonal  statist ica,  32,  50. 

Public  itntruction,  51. 

Normal  school,  54. 

Gymnasium.  G2. 

IJniversity,  65. 

Statistics.  66. 

School  excursions,  67. 
Bemer,  F.  W.,  musical  instruction,  364. 
Bible  in  sehooh),  418,  440,  602. 
Bifurcation  in  French  lyceams,  30(1,  311. 

Boanl  of  education,  351. 
Boarding,  arrangement  for,  168, 297. 
Bologna  University.  184,  737. 
Bonn  University,  768. 
Bremen  school  system,  719. 
Brandenburg,  Mark  and  Electorate,  33SL 

Canonical  law  of  1540,  335. 

Ordinance  of  1573,  336. 
Breslaa  University.  748,  768. 

High  consistory,  345. 
Brothers  of  Christian  schools,  265,  979b 
Bromberg  public  school,  391,  397. 
Budget  for  educational  expenses- 
Franco.  246,  251,  292. 

Italy,  152. 

Prussia,  433. 

Turkey,  30. 

Wurtemberg,  673. 

Zurich,  143. 
Bugenhagon,  372,  714. 
Burgdort  and  Pestalozzi,  68. 
Burgher  st^hnols,  434. 

Saxony,  5.>6. 

Schles'wig-Holstein,  646. 
Bnrsae,  or  colleges  of  residence,  753. 

Cffisar  on  the  Dmids  as  teachers,  311. 
Cagliari  University,  185. 
CaUenberg  Xormal  School  for  Female  Teachers, 
558. 
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Cftnierino  Univftwity.  909. 
CftDtonal  Achoolfl,  36.' 38, 61, 79, 103, 117, 132. 
Catania  University,  lelil 
Catechism  in  Prumian  schoola,  439. 
Catharine  II  of  RiiMia,  464. 
Catholic,  in  1  nrkish  dyatcm,  9, 19. 
Cathedral  and  convent  schools,  213, 531, 714. 
Catholic  schools,  423,  426, 63fL 

Silesia,  in  1764, 347. 

Switzerland,  68,  IDS. 

Wnrtemberg,  657. 

Po8en,"405. 
Censor  in  French  lyreums.  300. 
Central  administration,  250, 475, 664, 704. 
Central  schools  in  Franco  in  1795,  S93. 
Chaldean  Christians,  schools  for,  11. 
Charlemaf^ne,  212, 447. 
Christian  schools,  early,  212, 269, 446. 
Church  and  schools,  2^9, 404. 587, 618,  G6S,  708. 
Church  and  nniversitics,  743. 
Char  Normal  School.  82. 
Cities,  schools  in,  19  214. 314.  ■ 
Civil-cncineering  school,  14. 
Clarke,  Ilyde,  on  schools  in  Turkey,  3, 15. 
Classes,  425, 5.'>5, 6H0. 
Classical  schools,  examples  of  atadie*— 

Gotha,  596. 

Italy,  159,  164. 

Meiningen,  623. 

liassia,  491. 

Switzerland,  69, 72, 77, 88, 117. 
Classification  of  schools,  17, 144. 
Clergy  and  schools,  243. 270, 405, 609. 628, 666, 70& 
CI  liny,  normal  school  for  special  schools,  913^ 
Cobnrg  rit^  schools.  600. 
Cochin,  iutant  asylums,  292. 
Code  for  schofils,  examples  of,  17, 540, 501. 
Coimbra  University,  519.528. 
College  of  France.  i'lL 
Colleges  connected  with  gymnasiums,  168. 
Commercial  colleges,  170,293,315. 
Commercial  schools  and  oouraes,  64, 113, 304, 524, 

572, 59a 
Common  things,  instruction  in,  057. 
('nmmon  schools,  true  theory  of,  589. 
("oramunities.  obligation  as  to  schools,  153, 663. 
Compulsory  school  attendance,  17, 266, 662, 703. 
Competitive  examinations,  7, 28, 311, 317, 326. 
('onilorcet  plan  of  school  system,  217. 
Conferences  of  teachers,  241. 

France,  2<6. 

(lotha,  5H. 

Prussia,  437. 

Switzerland,  35. 110. 121. 

"Wnrtemberg.  695. 666. 
Conring,  at  Uehnstiidt,  744. 
Constantinople  hc1hm>1  Mtatistics,  12. 15. 
Constituent  As-seuibly  of  France,  227, 2.77. 
Consulate  and  schools  in  France,  229,259. 
Contul)ernium  for  tca<hers,  336. 
Convent  scliwds.  214, 5;U. 
Convitti  boarding  gymnasium,  168. 
Corporal  punishment,  rules  for,  109, 609,  523,  C87. 
Council  of  public  iustrurtiou,  14'J,  226. 
Cousin,  n^port  on  schools  of  Prussia,  231. 
Crime  and  ignorance,  679. 
Criminals,  aKvlnm  for  young,  676. 
Curators  in  Itussian  school  syxtera,  467. 
Cuvior  and  French  schools,  231, 264. 

Daily  Press,  duty  of  scholars  to  the,  763. 
Daunan,  report  and  pi.»n  of,  22."^,  25d 
Dammau,  on  compeusation  of  teachers,  383. 
Decani,  506. 
Deaconesses.  216. 

Deaf-mutes,  seminary  for  teachers  of,  676. 
Dei'uj'ia  or  section  master,  541. 
Degrees,  university,  28,  507. 


Denraarlc,  area,  population,  4S5l 

Public  instruction,  455. 

Latin  schools,  writing  schools,  456. 

Elementary  schoola,  459. 

Universities,  755l 
Denominational  character  of  acbooh,  SSB;  004. 
Diary,  school,  666. 
Diesterweg,  387, 416. 
Dinter,  369. 

Diplomas,  29, 397, 176, 507. 
District  schools,  35, 50.  484. 

District  inspector,  686.  

DoUinger,  Dr.,  aniver8itie«,pa«i  and  present,  737 

Domestic  economy  in  school,  35, 69Sk 

Donat08,541. 

Dorpat  University,  511, 755. 

Teachers'  Seminary,  47a 
Drawing,  310, 390. 443, 671. 68& 
Druids'  system  of  education,  911,  445. 
Dalo,  Dr.,  on  the  doty  of  the  State  to  8cbl>o1a,  90 
During,  secondary  special  schools,  311, 314. 
DwollTng-hoase  for  teacher,  271, 610. 

Education  a  State  doty,  50, 90, 95, 254. 
Eichom,  ministry  of  edncation,  414. 
EUers,  chief  assistant  of  Eichom,  414. 
Emerited  teachers,  410, 613. 
Elementary  schooio,  system  and  statistics— 

Argovio,  34. 

AppcnzelL  39. 

Basle-town,  41. 

Basle-Comitry,  49 

Belgium.  454. 

Berne,  59. 

Denmark.  459. 

France,  297. 

Free  Cities,  717. 

Fribonrg,  70. 

Geneva,  7Sw 

Glaris,  80. 

Orisons,  89. 

Italy,  15a 

Lucerne,  86. 

Ncucbatel,  9L 

Portugal,  514. 

Prussia.  333, 434. 

lieuss,  529. 

Eome,  208. 

Eussio,  473. 

Saxony,  553, 554. 

Saxon  Principalities,  568. 

Saxe- Altenbnrg,  567. 

Saxe-C^oburgOotha,  573^  001 

Saxe-Meiningen.  608. 

Saxe-Welmar,  627. 

SchafThausen,  96. 

SchleswigUolstein,  640. 

Schwarzburg,  649. 

Schwytz,  99. 

Solonre,  103. 

SI.  Gull,  loa 

Switzerland,  Federal,  144. 

Tcssin,  1 16. 

Thurgovia,  120. 

Turkey,  17. 

Unterwald,  123. 

Uri,  125. 

Valais,  127. 

Vaud,  130. 

Waldeck.  659. 

"Wurteimberg,  660. 

Zug,  139. 

Zurich,  142. 
English  universities,  759 
Erlanger  University,  7^. 
Ernest,  Duke,  the  I^ious.  in  Ootho,  576, 589. 
Esslingen  Normal  School,  691. 
Eiihorf  in  school  administration,  619, 617. 69& 
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Evening  Bchools,  571, 599, 671. 
Examinationii,  24. 38. 177, 3J3. 
Excursions  of  schools,  67. 

Factoiy  children,  34,  669. 
Facalties,  university — 

Literaturo,  23,  768. 

Law,  23,  T3S,  768. 

Medicine,  737,  768. 

Philosophy,  501,  768. 

Science,  23,  7U8. 

Theology,  738,  768. 
Family  duties  and  feelings,  90, 254. 
Fees— See  lYofum. 
Felbiger  and  schoohi  of  Silesia,  347. 

Influence  on  Catholic  schools,  3t£9. 
Fellow,  or  agr6g6  in  Fiauco,  327. 
Female  teachers — 

Gotha,  SSM. 

France,  249,  253. 

Italy,  157. 

Prussia.  359,  374,  424. 

Saxony,  55(4. 
Ferrara  Dniversity,  203. 
Fichte  cited,  647,  657. 

Estimate  of  Postalozzianism,  C57. 
Finland  school  statistics,  498. 
Florence  Superior  Institute,  181. 
Forest  culture,  school  at  DrysHigaoker,  621. 
Fortbildung  or  supplementary  schools  in~- 

Gotha,  599,  601. 

Franoo,  250,  2ij6. 

Meiningen,  619. 

Prussia,  434. 

Weimar,  633. 

Wurtemberg,  671. 
Fortoul,  moditlcations  of  French  8>  stem,  299. 

Bifurcation  or  optional  coui-ses,  306. 
France,  area,  population,  Wii. 

Public  instruction,  historical,  211,  326. 

Authorities  in  adniiuistratiou,  219,261. 

Primary  schools,  227,  244. 

Normal-school  system,  2:)8,  287. 
'   Secondary  schoolin,  293,  245. 

Agjiregation  or  fellowships,  317. 

Superior  normal  school,  322. 

Secomlary  special  iustrnrtion,  311. 

Schools  under  dilTercut  mimstries,  209, 232. 

Statistical  tables — 
1.  Schools  and  colleges  included  in  Univcr' 

sity  of  France,  247. 
S.  Primary  schools  in  1843,  248. 

3.  Ilelieious  distributiou  of  schools,  248. 

4.  Pupils  and  teachers,  249. 

5.  Adult  classes,  2oO. 

6.  Normal  schools,  studies,  250. 

7.  Secondary  schoolH,  217. 

8.  Budget,  institutions,  and  amount,  251. 
Franke,  at  Halle.  33i4,  369. 

Frankfort,  schools,  711,  717. 

Frayssinous,  Arnt  miu inter  of  public  instruction 

in  France,  261,  302. 
Frederic  I,  of  Prussia,  338. 
Frederic  II  of  Prussia,  and  public  schools,  342. 
Fi-ederio  William  III,  353. 
Free  Cities  of  Germany,  711. 
Free  or  gratuitous  instruction,  267,  281,  283. 
Freiburg  University,  76H. 
French  revolution  of  17t59,  influence  on  schools, 

69,  217. 
Fribonr^.  cantonal  statistics,  69. 

Historical  developmout,  69. 

•School  law  of  It^y,  70. 

College  course,  71. 

Normal  School,  7.J. 

Statistics  of  schools,  73. 
FurstenlMT;:  mid  schools  of  Munater  and  Pader- 
born.  3cj3. 


Gang-schools  in  Pomerania,  351. 
Gardon  culture  for  teachers,  413. 
Gardens  attached  to  schools,  %9. 
Gedeke.3.'>8.  • 

Gemiiod  Catholic  Normal  School,  601. 
Geneva,  cantonal  statistics,  75. 

Public  instruction,  75. 

Industrial  and  Commercial  College,  76. 

Academy  instilutetl  by  Calvin,  78. 
Genoa  University,  lt<6. 
Geography  taught  as  a  science,  760. 
Gera  pubfto  schooln,  528. 
German  language  and  literature,  758. 
German  school,  in  early  school  co<ies,  6.'S3,  715. 
German  universities,  by  Dr.  Dollinger.  737. 

Faculties,  professors,  and  students,  7Gd. 
Giosen  University,  768. 
Gincst  town  school,  375. 
Girls,  schools  for — 

Altenburg,  571. 

France,  281. 

Gotha,  597. 

Portugal,  519. 

Prussia,  358. 

Russia,  483, 496. 

Switzerland,  46, 77. 

Turkey,  12, 18. 19. 
Girls*  industrial  schools,  50. 620, 673. 
Glaris,  cantonal  st4itistics,  32, 79. 

Public  instruct iou,  79.  * 

Gotha  city  schtiols.  .'^96.  * 

Normal  school,  585, 59S. 

Technical  school.  599. 
Gottingeu  University,  746. 768. 
Governesses,  school  for,  359. 
Government  schools,  466, 654. 
Grammar,  290. 
Grand  chanter  in  Paris.  213. 
Grand  master  of  the  University  of  France,  221. 
Gratuitous  instruction,  15t<,  249. 
Gratz  University,  768. 
Greek  church  and  schools  in  Turkey,  1, 9. 
Greiz  city  schools,  528. 
GriefswahL  University,  768. 
Grim,  Jacob,  760. 
Grisons,  cantonial  statistics,  32, 81. 

Public  instruction,  81. 

Teachers'  Seminary,  82 
Guild  of  teachnrs,  715. 
Guizot,  minister  of  public  instruction,  254. 

Tribute  to,  by  Arnold,  253. 

Circular  to  teachers,  237. 
Gymnasium.  Classical— 

France,  :W6. 

Italy.  159. 

Kussia,  41:^8, 491. 

Saxony,  .*»52, 563. 

Saxe-Coburg,  596. 

Saxe-Mciningeu,  623. 

Saxe- Weimar.  6J2. 

Schleswig-Holstein,  643. 

Switzerland,  61, 93, 98, 112. 
Gymnastics  obligatory,  54, 299.        • 

ITsjah,  schoolmaster  In  Turkey,  8. 

HjJIo  University.  74fi,  748, 768. 

Halki  Naval  School,  14. 

Hamburg,  city  schools,  711, 720. 

Handel,  labors  iu  Mcisse,  368. 

Hamisch,  cited,  366, 368, 371. 

Haun,  Christian.  Jr.,  585w 

Head  ma*»ter,  68!>. 

Hedge  schools,  716. 

HeiotHberg  University,  768. 

Melmstiidt  University,  7-14. 

Ilitrh  Seho<»l,  orlginaUy  a  university,  73?. 

Hildburghauseu  Teacliers'  seminary,  607,611 
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lIuitoHr.ll  df«velopiuf*nt  of  ftcbovb  and  o«lti(-a- 
ti'in — 
A  re*  "x  I.I.  'CI. 

Ap|H  Hit  il.  if7. 
JI.ihI,.  |4,\»  II   41. 
|l,i^l'  (unnti y.  49. 
Ihi^tdiu.  4IOu 

ii«  iiif.  :i !.«•". 

I'l.iiir.*   -Jil. 
Kr»*.«  iifi.  t*    711. 
J'ulh.iirj  •■'»,  74. 
<H*nr\it    '.1. 

<lI.ltlH.   ','} 

i'tt\'*t'U*  "HI. 

li.ii\.  Mi;,  r.ri. 

l.Mct  nil .  •■:.  hOl 
r..rtu-ii).  .M4. 
KfiiHii.  :.i«. 

K'IT||«>.  'JlHi 
lCl|H'«ll|.    4*1  t. 

Si\'»n\ .  .'►'■*«. 

S.iitiii  riiiK  iyKiliti4*<i,  S68b 

Kj\«'-.\lt«-  I'mi;;.  Tifi*. 

S  i\»'  i  olniiir  ( lo'li.i.  571 

S.l\f-Mi  ililii;*rli.  »H)ju 

Ki\i -NVrimiit.  I ••••7. 

S<  h.itrimiMi-n.  10. 

S4  hl«*««\%i^-I{i»l<.t«  in,  C36. 

S«  U»«rxbms:,  o-iJ. 

N  hwvi*.  tr.J. 

S»l»urt\  1  il. 

St.  O.iil,  105. 

T«'!«Hin,  Hi 

'J  htir-.'oria,  U9. 

Tiiik*  V.  a.  17. 

Viiti^rikalU,  VJO. 

Vrl.  ir.. 

\.il.iU,  I '25. 

V.iii.l   liV 

W.il.l.ik.  Jm!. 

W'lrtJMnlMij;.  Cr>3. 

/tin.  I.i>.  « 

/  niih.  H-l 
IliMorv,  Hirii|i'(t  of  ui»i\nn»|tv  Mnily.  74fi.  7«»2. 
JIt<»(oiii  .i\  m  [>  uvv.  or  mlt  ol  xoManii,  7.'»7,  7jJ. 
]{•>«•<  k  i>r  Al}»iii(iK,  Jii. 

H..lMli\fi  nil'!*  r«-«»j»«H  fin;;,  17,  liH  5U,  CQl. 
]i>>!l.iii<l.  I  iii\i  T*.it \.  7Vi. 
Ilnllwii:  mi  norm  i)  nt  h<»<il  rt'trnLition.  417. 
IlnNt.  Ill  M  1|<M>I  «»\ '»!■  Ill  .I'll!  f.:.it  stio,  1)4.1. 

lloltli'  |>lr)».ir  ItiuU  111   IftiKilitt,  (>~;i. 

Hiiiiiaiii-^t'o.  'i  1 1. 

lIiiiiiliol.lt,  Al   \  in«li»r.  7.''>. 

liiiiiiiMilMt.  Willi  nil.  .J.;i. ',  l^. 

H\«l"  ri.irk'Miliu  .itio.i  lu  rnrl;«'V,  nij, 

li  \  u'ii'iiii-  rniitliituii  ii(  M  h'MiU   }.»-j.  ',0't. 

Ji.\  Miiii*,  to  bv  uitMuurut^i  III  M-iiool,  4*.^. 

Tiliotio  rhiMn-n  r7«J,  077. 

lliiifiMi  >.  IT  ».■;■>. 

IiniM  li  il  u«»viti.im'nt  in  France,  229,  liD,  2C4. 

IlM  4'l)tlVl'.H     III  I.  .'il'l. 

Jiiilii>«tii  il  oli-inrrit  in  oil ur.it ion.  3S9,  C55. 
lititll<«tl  I  tl  .-^liiituia,  t*VUUil>lc«  ut— > 

Aj  Ji»\  I.I.  3ti. 

JVihU.  41. 

in  Ui'\i\,  70. 

1I<  riii:tti'l-ri  111,  €J(V 

>«  lUll.ltil.  tij. 

Will  tiiiib.ru.  r.7l. 
ln«liiHtri.il  HI  [,.,ols  for  pirU.  fill,  C73. 
Iiilant  H<  ho  lU  ami  kiii<l.f.i.iTt<'ii.  •J'»l.r^7l. 
JiilliK  iu<'  tru"  utiVfTiiiiH'iit  ujcitiod,  'Jjji. 
Imi-^itUick  I'ljivi'ihitv.  "lO^. 


1n»ha,  bnjiin«««  muinAl  for  HrhooU.  8. 
IiiHii'M'tor*  «uid  t  aspect  ion,  i(7X 

Fr.mie.211,24^2;4.«5i. 

(totha.:ii>l 

Iuh.150. 

Mf-iuinp'n.  617. 

PtiiiMiA,:U!t.344,3S0. 

IN  rtiual.  :.!•.». 

KllH.M.«,  4(! ».  4'*r». 

Su  it/('rl.tii(i.  4J.  70,  &S.  do,  107,  IIX 

Tiiik»^y.  -'7. 

W  I- 1  mar  i!4*. 

Will  tt*i»ilH'i{».  CV.  C6a,  <>•<», 
TftMiitiiii-  lur  toM*b«*ra,  tiM. 
I-.  5ri.  47. 
It.iliii)  univiTftitii^.  li*!.  73e. 

liidtiftMf  ou  (Mrni:ui  Imw,  14b. 
Itiils.  Iiintom-.  iir<>a.  I'^pnUtJon,  14& 

riililir  in-inii  (mu.  I4<k 

( )r  _aiii£<)iioii  iiiid  MtLministraUflB,  147. 

JIi<'rm*iit.irv  mtiooli^.  1^. 

S  c  «»')«lary  «« liooN  rlxw«ical,  150. 

Cull' ."I**  or  liHtariliii^-iw'b'M>K  IGH. 

Sii|M'ri<>r  iM>h<M*U  auil  auaienuuefl,  ISl. 

bUtiAticA,  15-i,  157, 17'i. 

Jena  rnlvf»rj«jty.  747. 788. 
Jt'MiilM.  t  fur  hi  It:;  onb-r,  ili^. 

halMiiH  in  Sih>«lA,  34 J. 

Lihof-A  in  PortutiaJ.  515. 
Jt'wiAh  m  hot  An  and  childres— ^ 

Fn-oriti'*,  71ti. 

PruiMiii,  40 1. 

Kiii»'*ii4,  4"!. 

Wiirt«'iiilM'ri{.  fifi7. 
.Turi«*priitl»'ni-«*.  m-trnce  of,  760. 
Josieph  11  of  Austria,  453. 

Kant,  inflnen^^  on  hit  aniTenity,747. 

Kaniiti'  m  h«MiU.  I<L 

Kii-t^in  t'lijvorHitv.  510. 

K<  liiirr  cm  ('jlholic  ncboola,  433. 

Khaikuw  riiiv»«p*ilj-.  511. 

Ki«'l  rnivi>r-«itv.  <i57,  755,  T6SL 

.s.hiwiU.  »Khi,  046. 
Kii'W  I'liivrr^ity,  511, 

IVilaj:t.j;ir.il  coiiriM*.  478. 
K '  • .  I  i .; H i 1 11  r^  L* uiTcraity,  747, 748. 
Koran,  li. 

K'N>r.l.  Mii««n1inan«.  •*. 
ivni«»  mii-Hil  iMtiril  iu  Rn.sHia..  471. 
Kreut7li:iXfa  Normal  and  A^ricoJItsnl  Scbotl, 
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Ivrunit/.  villaTt*  wlinol  in  17!V|. 36& 
KuisUiM.-bt  Noiaial  achooL,  142. 

Lanra.^tfrian  iiv«f«»m.  W4.  45:?. 

I.an:;!!.!^!^.  m  nutal.  iil,  51  L 

L  itt't.iii.  foinx'il  Id  lil.'i,  4-I-<. 

Latm  1  i  un  l^«•anU  litrraiuro,  164.3^938,4331 

511.744. 
TAMfuhnr;;.  ilnrhr  of,  645. 
Lau<*aniM\  i;iV  IH. 

Ara«h"tiiy  or  rnivi»r«ity.  llfi. 
Ijiw  and  jiirij»priulfiuM»,  'acbocda  ot  509,  TV,  TiS. 

Simtilir  f»tuily  of.  7.V. 
L«'<*t«i!'('fl  ill  th:'  olil  ncboolii,  71X 
L''ihnitj(,  oil  It t  7.k>. 
L«i]>-ir  rnivirMty,  533.  .*M3.  7.13. 
L»*_i**lj»ii*'»»  A*H«»niUly  in  Frauc^,  SS& 
Li'.^MiuH.  niimlMr  furrach  day,  t>cl. 
I.««*j»mi  tal»h'.  .'»-•*. 

I.ihi  rtv  of  inHtnirtton.  162, 31 8, 333,  <T1 
Lilirarii-s,  7,  ll.-iU.  5lK». 
Li«-;^e,  tally  t<4*b<M>lA,  447. 
'  LihImh  N«»rrir.il  S<'hool.51*, 
'      ('oinnifni.il  .**i  h«M»l.  5:i4. 

l*ol  \  lecbuic  Sctioul,  5i3. 
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Literature,  history  of,  762. 
Logical  analysis,  *2rK). 
Ixmvaiu  Uiiivcr«ity,  449. 
Ltibeck,  school  Hysteni,  616,  720. 
Lucerne,  caotoual  statistics,  3^2, 85. 

Public  iiiHlruction,  85. 

Tcudiers'  Soiuiiiary,  87. 

StalisticH  of  BcluM)l8,  89. 
Ludwi^Hbarg  Female  Teachers*  Seminary,  692. 
LvcouniJ*^ 

l-Yaiico,  393. 

Italy,  159. 

IlUHsia,  495. 

Switzerland,  71, 89. 

Turkey,  20. 

Micerata  University,  187. 
M«.uai;onicut  of  Rchools,  439, 577. 
Marburg  rpivcrsity,  708. 
Mtria  Institute,  597. 
Mwiaborg  Normal  School,  111. 
MaiTiaf?e,  cortiQcate  marks  to,  285. 
Maria-Tliercsa,  4.'»I. 
UasAon,  350,  :i56. 
jf  athematics,  30-2. 
IXaturity  exaroination,  495. 
Kaykirch  and  Vehrli,  68. 
Ii[aycnco  University,  747. 
Xechauics  and  Trailes*  schools,  61. 
^edobach,  715. 

licdicine,  schools  and  study  of,  137,  768. 
Austria,  7G7,  749. 
France,  210. 
Italy,  183, 737. 
Prussia,  766. 
Kussia,  509. 
;   Turkey.  614. 
Scotland,  753. 
I  tf  einingin  city  schools,  622, 625. 
lilckteb-i-rushdiyeh,  12. 
!tIelanc.thou,  school  plan  in  1528,  536. 
ionuais,  Abb6  J.  M.  do  la,  275. 
llennnis,  Abbo  Felicite  do  la,  276. 
luutal  culture  not  the  property  of  the  Church, 

256. 
lercautilc  marine,  176. 
Methods,  29 ),  439,  557,  577,  588. 
"iicvHu3,  715. 

lid'dlo  or  iutrrmcdiate  schools  in  Pmsaia,  357. 
lilan  su})erior  institute,  179. 
lilitary  schools.  6,  14, 210,  497. 
iiaistry  of  ])ublic  instruction  in— > 
Fninco,  ^6,  921,  261. 
Italy.  W6. 
Portugal,  519. 
PruHsia,  350,  361,  411. 
Kussia,  464,  4G9. 
Saxony,  551. 
Switzerland,  51. 
Turkey,  3. 
Wnrtemberg.  664. 
lixcd  schools;  20,  284.  400. 
lodena  University.  189. 
lotlem  languages,  302,  309,  499. 
ionastlc  schools,  447. 
louicr,  m.ipof  ilJiteracy,  15. 
iont-de-M^ar^au.  secondary  sxx)cial  school,  314 
Jother  tongue,  745. 
loscow  University,  510. 
loral  science,  24"2,  279. 
losque  colleges,  7. 
lunich  Univcr-sity,  749,  768. 
lunster  University,  768. 
lussulman  establishment,  712. 
lyconius.  school  work  at  Gotha,  574. 
Ciyiunasiam  Ernestinnm,  505. 
lusic,  instruction  in  popular — 
Frauce,  "is-i. 


Switzerland,  304. 
Pcstalozzi  and  Bemer,  364. 
Prussia.  364. 
Wnrtemberg,  694. 

Naples  University,  190,  737. 

Napoleon  I,  218,  324. 

National  Convention,  227,  321. 

National  Normal  School  in  Paris,  217. 

National  history,  53,  59. 

Natural  jihilosophy,  54. 

Natural  phenomena  explained,  442,  500. 

Needle-work.  80,  110,  131. 

Neglected  children,  special  schools  for,  620,  675. 

Nesen  and  the  Junker  school,  715. 

Nt'ucbatel,  cantonal  statistics,  32,  91,  94. 

Public  iustruction,  91. 

College,  Academy,  Gymnasiam,  93. 
Nicolovins,  361. 
Niebuhr,  759. 
Niemugor,  309.    • 
Non-attendance  at  school,  661. 
Noune,  Ludwig,  COO. 
Normal  schools  for  elementary  teachers— 

Altenburg.  569. 

France,  237,  200,  269,  287. 

Gotha.  598. 

Meiningeu,  611. 

I*ortnzal,  517. 

Prussia,  .347,  365,  433,  435. 

Kussia,  477. 

Saxony,  557. 

Sehleswig,  641. 

Switzerland,  55,  73,  143. 

Turkey,  15,  22. 

Weimar,  633. 

Wnrtemberg,  691. 
Normal  schools,  example  of  organization— 

Altenburg,  569. 

Berne,  55. 

Dresden,  557. 

Kisnach,  630. 

(fOtha,  598. 

Hauterive,  73. 

Hildburghausen,  611. 

Mariabei-g,  111. 

Paris,  323. 

Porrentniy,  56. 

Sijleure,  102. 

Kadhausen,  87. 

Weimar,  63. 
Normal  scboolforsecondary  andsnperior  schools 

Nurliugen  normal  school,  691. 

Obligatory  school  attendance,  90,  656,  662. 

Object  les.Hous,  example  of,  52,  579. 

O.le.ssa  University,  5J4,  512. 

Old  and  new  in  education,  311. 

Olivier  of  Dessau,  new  method  of  spelling,  359 

Olmutz  University,  763. 

Obrdruf,  town  real  school,  597. 

Opcniux  schot)l  with  prayer,  &c,  683. 

Optional  studies,  289,  311. 

Oratory,  congregation  of,  215. 

Ordinary,  or  chief  class  teacher,  563. 

Organists  as  teachers,  391. 

Orphan  asylums,  567,  599,  620,  633,  674. 

Orthwlox  schools  in  Turkey,  9. 

Outside  occupation  f<jr  th  '  teacher,  699. 

Outside  of  scliool  premises  and  hours,  546  CIO 

688. 
Overber^  Normal  School  at  Mnnster,  385. 
Oxford  University,  733. 

Padua  University,  194. 
pajdagotcics.  35,  01. 439. 
Scbo<d  maungement,  439. 
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PnKfiMi'v  '.f'4. 

l'.iltii.ii«itiM.  or  f«  nilo,  y*X 
I'tiiniiiti,  riH\ii-tiv,  3^J. 
i'a|>al  I>o'it  lii'tli'*   'Ji)l. 

Tulun  i'lM'tutloM,  'Z-Hi. 

Konf  ,  J0-. 
Pan  iiial  ..iilij.»tinn.  ••O.  -rW.  '>:.,  3e0,  4M), 

1'.||1M,    fiitlv    l><ll<M>l    lll'^I    ■I\.'J1-.'. 

I  iiivri  >■(  V.  or  lit ^11  M  Ij'Nii,  l.H,  751. 

Ki«iii>  'jJ.iiy  I"  U  MiU.  lil  I. 

S  ijvi  iiir  iMii  nt.il  «.«  I I,  JJL  • 

riilll<    it  tl-rli  ||.  h,  40.  l^l, 
r.iri.i.k  I  111*  t't-.t  •. .  I'M. 
l'.i*«t<)i .4I  HijjM'i  \  isii»!i.  ;|  ♦, 
I'liii-*  III,  ii  ,»••!  I  I  ;l<  I.  AS}. 
r.4\  i.i  I  iji\<  I  -if  \ .  i  'it. 

I'l  .IKItlt-4.  |lll\  »l     ll   coiKlitinD.  Di'.l 

ri<(uitii\  ill  -iiiiiUxu  i>I  Icai  114-1  tt,  3<^ 

I'ftl.l^-'     t   JIM      <  I 

r«  u.iMii  «♦.  i«  ■».  •  -7.  , 

1*1  iiii.iiioi  I  ii.itxiM  <\iti(  A,  744. 
1*.  tiiii.i:i  •I'i_»,   I'  •   ..'«). 
iNii-i'iMt  i»r  tiarUti*^ 

ll.UJi  «•.  -^  -i. 

It  lU.  1  •<•. 

M   ijiiti^cn.  C\'t. 

rrii-.-i.i.   410.  4JI. 

I'l'tfti-   I.  :.l  -. 

Win  tr...lH  I  _r   IV.-   7irt. 
TN'opli ,  ii,i>>  lilt*  i<>«tt  tiii'l  lih  n«lAof  the,  ^jJ. 
I'«  J  ;<m1i    ti  pr I  s«,  -J,  I.  *,«.|. 
!'•  r>*.):i.il  I. It  i,t  1.1  iiiirii  I  1  lifo,  'JSyt. 
i't  i!ii  HM  ii'  t«'  n  "i-  ••«.  «►•  K 
i'l  ru.i.i  I  iii\«  •     t  \ .  '.  i|. 
IN  ■.'  «i'> "  M  .til  I  1 1  >•  "N  -''  PI    'I'  4.  Ifci7, 

(  >>'l<'..tl    I  >     H*.  .'I.I    .1    .    1111- 1,    .1  I't. 

K   .1  .to  M  i.iil  It. II     lit,   ■■•i>. 
IN  ♦.  I  !»•,-  «;t".if  ..I  1:  '•-  I   l-'l. 

rilll<»n|».is     ||<>1  )iM.  t|  >..      l-{.    SO],  7<*»l. 
I'l    tlHi  I.  tJi!i)l<-|.t-«<  «<ll  n«  .1  >  ilv  «^>?> 
I'l-  1  "iii.i  i-H  •. .  I'»7. 

1".  till  iiiu.  r.  -i.iIm.'/i  1:1  *  :..->!.  ';rj>. 

J'.Mt.l"    tif    IK   W    H    ll  .n!  I  1    t      ».  (1     M  tl)   ll.Ki,  711. 

I'ul    I'I'l       p'l      I     t'l    I't  II   V".      III.        ,.>.'!. 

I  U'U  V  ^  t\iiii  t ul'  ,  '.i*  •.  *  *'• 

1*  •!>  (•■fllDK-  H<  )))><i|.   1  1  •      ..•     .'•■■I. 
I'ltliio  ll,  .(ti'l  •««  li<»(  15  ul    !'«•«  td^iii,  Ol.K 

I'«»tl  i;ii\.<l  il>  H  4  ii  mi !»'*.  •,'!(», 
r<»>M"i.  |»:ii\  .'iti',   <  •'.  I    \ 

I'lM  tll.'..>l.  Hl<-  1.   |»«>|Mll  itioll,  vill. 

I'u''iir  iti'«tiui  .lo'i.    >•  I. 
K'.  Ill'  III  u  s  K«  'i-Kil.t.  M  7. 
Sr»»uil  «i  \  tuli«Mil^,  .'  j|. 
Sii|i.  I  inr  .iiui  H\fi  i.|i  M  liiH»l-i.  OJ?. 
1*1,1^. If  riii\  't-ii  \ .  'iK*. 

I'l.4\«!    ill  :<(l|.Mil,  O'J. 

I'n  If  |ii<»r.  (.07. 

I'ri't*  i  [i*.  liiH'li-uiH  i'l  !«•  V»'»l  aJTiirs,  'J-iV 
I'ri'ii  ir\  »«<)nKtK.     1*^'     /...'.I  -itint  S^JiooU.) 
I'r  i'ti.ii  V  H  ip  fi'T  m*ii»>)l,  Ir,  'Ju"*,  JO.i, 
l'n\;U«*  M  IhHil.H  III— 

Ki.iiiii".  'Jf", 

ItuU.  I,'.7. 

I'!»i««Hi..,  l-,>n.  4->. 

}{'i-sM.  4'-,  477, 

S.i\<»iiv.  .'»"iJ. 

S.N  It '«  il.iml,  0". 

Tiir  kt  \.  >.'i.  . 

AV lit  N  Villi  v'ji.  UVl 
VtiviU'ii-*  ;i.nl  jh 'r.itii.'<ite«  of  teachers,  !>? 4. 
I'riMtwr.  vi.M. 
l*n»t«  .H,Hot s«if  Mniversitiea ami g^ninaaiiinis, TG3. 

Itily.  lui.  .UJ. 

0(riii;aiv.  7n  I.  'M, 

>r.uir«..  -i m.  A  ii. 

Taikfv,  ::l.  30. 


PrniTTmnJWtum,  4-7. 
Troii  *ta:it  iu-Uim»1n  io  TaTke«%  II. 
l*n»  imM  in  Fiviicli  L>reumr*.£M,  299. 
J'nmx'i.i.  »r<*A.  |r'i]Mil.»ti(»ii.  'SiX 

I'll]*'. I  itihiiui-liMU.  liy  Pruf.  Tliilo,  335w 

Ami  ii-;(4»iperiiMl.  HO. 

Kii".:  !«»;ti  of  rr\i'»-Ji,  IB?. 

i'lvO'iic  II,  e><ut-ral  n>;;ulAtl(ms  Brrlin  IWl 
Sih'Mtl.  :»ii 

Sil.'il.i.  F.  IWi'Zrr  Xormal  School  at  Sasan,  W7. 

I'i  Ht.ilii/.zi.tiii^iii  and  itii  rrartitiu,  J!>4. 

IiiritHtn  «<titi<l  alojiiiiiit  of  |'.>r*-i:ni  lii»-a«»  T-9. 

lIiHtfirit-.-il  ilivi  l<>|iiu>-nt  bv  pn>vinc<'«».  J«iy. 

]t<  4  *'\M  illMUHnlnUf*.    Ilti.  4  J  ^ 

SjH't  i.il    (oiitiitiutionii    W   unpoT«>rUlml  il»- 

tiMtH.  hr,. 

StaliHiii-al  lal.lP!^— 

1.  i'limaty  NcUhilit.  to^n.  viiLisTP,  I^IT),  4''t 
iL  T'-ai  iiem  iu  l^^.^  ft.JAricjs4l<.uomiaitu>i\ 
4J*. 

3.  Palilir  rli'nj«*iif«r  V  m-booj*  In  l«*l,  4I!». 

4.  S.  ti«M»U  li^   p.u\iui.vc*,    riii^iuns  cbinc 

t«r  4M. 

5.  l'ii\.ii<'  M'h'N'U  in  l"^l.  4'Jfi. 

ti.  A  III  utlaut'c  ou  pabltc  rlt-mcatary  ichcMil* 

4.!7. 
7.  S.ilai  u-n  iif  trarbi-rn  avA  bww  |wi(]  4i^. 
.S  mtr  ■•*,  t.'^^^,  f  iliira  mil »«-»«.  StjTr,  4^^*. 
A VI  !.»..••  ri.ilat i<  •*  l»>  tLiJ**.-*,  AM. 
Iiit-n.i>«<    ftf  H.tiari<  4   b^\   loyal  anti  v*^ 

uiiil;<irilif«,  (.t<). 
Ki  j.a.i  •*  nf'  liiii!.titij;A   A.f*..  431. 
**.  K'  tc  I    IiiikU   lor  ^iil'iws  ^u\\  Gn>ha3 

\f  ii-i'ii!'«.  4M 
9.  lia.l.i  t  I  >r  1-wJ  4^1. 
(>  itI'M.' ol  Hv  si.'iii   ^riiL-*.  •ifilj«'*"!»  lih. 
1  .'^  ll  j.mvi-i  Ul  lor  I'lliiration  of  trdcbt  r^4Jj 
i:  ,11 !  III..  I  lit  (K  toiM-r  I.  i-,vi.  4:c>. 
,<♦  i<l.»  ««  ,oi  I  iiutbnU  of  QOtrual  *ihoolA,  4jD.  . 
tvb'Mjl.iia^t-  ih'  ifvulutiaa  ui  lr4s,  444. 

U  I  "111. Ml  H*'!!  N'Ti'l'l)  'N4U«V»1.  J*  7. 

K.niM  rHti«r.».:i  T  ..:\ 'i -it  \  .  747,  7'i 

K  uili»*  b.'"i*. '»•  K   4."  Ill  >\  lir».»i.  t77l.  7_'». 

K   11  Iw.  ^  M  ,.i\  .ill.    mI.  nf  t.-oi  li.  rs.  jUJ.  a». 613 

U  i\  'iHMi.i  «•::  ili.iu  '•  t!    »*m, 

l;    i.ii;i-   ■/^».  III.  «.    t 

];.  ,14  {it<4  4<t.  *1  •  ''•(<  ll  by  a  >«<-b<>i>I  official, Si 
R<  .1  I  I  i:i  l(«i  1.  .»!  ». 
U<-  ll  _'  i.<  I  i^4ii.ii  aaJ  r^-al-achoul— 

i;  I-."   4  1. 

i:  r:i-.  Ii}. 

('  "inn  .i.  I..1  \ 

<J<  Ml  I,  .'i  'K 

\.  ('!<«  .   Ml    .   l.tS 

I.  I.  -  ••.  :•  >'•. 

I.    r<        '  •!«>.    -■» 

y  I'  •■ ..  M.  »5j\ 

.s  'i!«  ..w  •_'   (•!  1. 

VS'<  I    i.ir .  r  .1 
K-«t..r   -.'7.  I'i'.  -JJI.  711. 
I^■l  •nil Hi  III  ot   I.  itl'cr.  .Vir>,  CM,  713. 
Kiii^i'»n-«  lit  n.Mi  i.ittitim,  i;«;4. 
Ul  lui->.i.  :>:i'i  !•  'ii^:t»u»  iustructioil— 

I'l  UI4I'.  JiJ.  •-*«.». 

<i'»thi.  .'«•!,  ■»«•'. 

It.iK.  ir.'i. 

rnl^.M  I.  4'H>   417  440. 

Sa\»"UV.  ol"». 

S\\it/i:l.iii.l.  :r».  .V2.  <i<l   106L 

Wiirti'iiiiM T«  j.rr»  4»— 2, 

R  •li:.:iouM  I'oi  jKtr.i:ii.im  nnil  ^'boola,  ITOiStitS* 

Ii' r.i  i-«  t.  t  ii»   iLii  Til  t<:aibt*rs,  27JL 

K»-JmIi|    1^1  z«  !•••.  -tl-i. 

U-  iM'iiMii^'.  «N>  ii'wl  >tf,  r  *7. 

li*'i'4tii.  'A  <■!  iivj.  w  »<.  JK.:a — 

Aru->\  I.I,  'vl 

Atiji  II.'.'  il.  i  • 

Im^.i-.  47.  4." 
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Fnaoe.  350,  t2»  d 

Lnoeme,  86. 

Scbaffhanaeii,  97. 

Schleawi;;,  648. 

St.Gall.  lOS,  IH. 

Thurgovia,  121. 

"Wurtemberg,  67flr 

Weimar,  6X1,  67i. 
Keflideuco  fur  the  teacher,  or  eqalTalent,  271, 610. 
Seasfl,  Area,  population.  52d. 

Public  iDstructiou,  528. 
Bevocable  aopoiiituientM,  503. 
Key  her,  Andrew,  schoul  method,  577. 
Rhetoric,  chamberx  of.  449. 
Kiiine  provioce,  384,  424. 
Kiese,  Adam,  540. 
Hitter,  geographical  Atndiua,  762. 
Bochow,  349,  653. 
Bollln,  Charles,  216. 

Boman  law,  established  by  the  nniTersitios,  739. 
Borne,  citv  system  and  statistics,  908. 

Imperial  schools  in  geuoraI,aQd  in  Belgium,446. 
Bostock  University,  768. 
Bottlaad,  Minister,  290. 
Boyal  colleges,  295. 

Bachdie,  or  grammar  schools,  5, 19,  21. 
Biidolstadt,  school  statistics,  649. 
Baral  districts,  604,  6::^. 
Bossia,  area,  population,  461,  496. 

Public  Instruction,  history,  463. 

Authorities  in  administnition,  469. 

Elementary  schoolA,  473,  477. 

District  schools,  484. 

Secondary  schools,  487,  493. 

Superior  schools,  499. 

Female  seminaries,  482,  496. 

Special  and  professional  school,  406. 

Baulc  and  title,  502. 

Saalfeld  Lyceum,  organized  by  Lnther,  621, 625. 
SacristauR,  relation  to  schools,  378,  698* 
Sagan  Normal  School.  347. 
Salaric-s  of  teachers,  legal  provision  for^ 

Prance,  157,299. 

Ooiha,  59a 

Italy.  157. 

Mciiiingen,  615. 

Prussia,  421,  428. 

Kusaia,  492. 

Wurtemberg.  659,  678,  697. 
Salerno  Medical  School,  737. 
Salvandy,  I<Yeuch  lyceums,  304. 
Sardinia,  1-16. 
Saaaari  University,  19R 
Saxon  Principalities,  565. 
(Seo  AUerJburq.) 

Colnirff,  Ooiha,  Mciningen^  Weimar, 
Saxonv,  Kingdom,  529. 

Pnlilic  instruction.  5.10. 

School  plan  of  152(4,  536. 

School  ordinance  of  1.5^0,  540. 

Elementary  schools,  .'>54. 

Secondary  schools.  562. 

University  and  special  schools,  561,  767. 

Statistics,  553. 
Saxony,  Province  of  Prnssia,  368. 

Statistics,  424-4.33. 
Sc^lijrer,  cited,  750. 
Schnffhanscn.  cantonal  statistics,  32, 95. 

Public  instmction.  9.'>. 
Schinmeir  Normal  School  at  Stettin. 
Schleig,  citv  schriols,  528. 
Schleswig.IIolstein,  635. 

Public  instruction.  636. 
Sehnopfenthal,  Salzmau's  Instftnte,  597. 
Scholasticism.  739. 
ScholasticuR,  712. 714. 
Scholars  to  a  teacher,  number  of,  591. 


School  attendance.    (Pee  .^ttendanoi.) 
School  code,  example  of— 

France,  244. 

Saxony,  540. 

Saxe-6otha,  575, 577, 501. 

Turkey,  17. 

Wurtemberg,  659. 
School  government,  704. 
School-houMes — 
ScntKil-room  code.  667. 
School  management  in  Pntssia,  4391. 
School  methoil  in  1642,  577. 
School  pUn  of  1528.  536. 
Schools  '*  as  they  were," 
Schuckmau,  minister  of  education,  361. 
Schwarzburg,  area,  population,  l>49. 

Public  instruction,  649. 
Schwytz,  cantonal  statistics,  32, 99. 
Scripture  history  in  Prussian  schools,  440. 
Science  and  the  arts,  171,  303. 
Sciences  and  letters  in  France,  aid  to,  251,.  303, 

308. 
Sciences,  interconnection  and  inflaence,  746, 730 
Scientific  instmction — 

France,  244, 302. 

Italy,  172. 

BusNia,  497. 

Turkev  23 

Switzerland,  63, 72, 93, 313. 

Wurtemberg,  <k$4. 

Germany,  747. 
Scotland,  universities,  753. 
Seavere,  normal  school  at,  100. 
Secondary  educatiou  and  ochoolA— 

Argovia,  .36. 

Appcnzell,  38. 

Bn.<de,  town,  43. 

Basic,  country,  49 

Berne,  53. 

Franco,  293, 720^ 

Free  Cities,  717, 

Fribourg,  71. 

Geneva,  76. 

Glaris,  80. 

Grisons,  83. 

Italy,  159. 

Lucerne,  88. 

Neuchatel,  92. 

Portugal,  524. 

Benss,  52a 

Bomo.  20& 

Bussia,  487. 

Saxony,  551, 562. 

Saxon  Principalities,  566. 

Saxe-Alti*nburg,  .^59. 

Saxe-Coburg,  ^5. 

Saxe-Meiuiugcn,  631. 

Saxe-Wtimar,  632. 

Sf'haffhausen,  97. 

Schleswig-IIolstein,  642. 

Schwurzourg,  649. 

Schwvtz,  100. 

Soleure,  103. 

St.  Gall,  110. 

Switzerland,  Federal,  144. 

Tcssin,  116. 

Thnrgovi.'*,  121. 

Turkev,  20. 

Uutcrwald,  122. 

Uri.  126. 

Valai  ,  128. 

Vftud,  KO. 

Waldeck,  652. 

Zug,  140. 

Zurich,  142. 
Segassar,  duty  of  State,  and  the  family,  OOl 
Serfdom,  relation  to  schools,  363. 

Abolition  essential  to  citizenship,  365. 
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Seven  years*  war,  584. 
Soxes,  Reparation  of,  D9. 
Seydhtz,  bchooU  in  Silesia,  348. 
Shitoniir,  Ilt^brcw  iDdnstrial  ochool,  48L 
Siberia,  schools  in,  477. 
Sickness  of  teacher.  701. 
Sienna  University,  19B. 
Silesia,  public  schools,  368,  4^. 
Silk-culture  fiir  schoolmasters,  353. 
Sin8:in|^  associations,  author  of,  364. 

Meiningen,  619. 

Wurteiiiberg.  68.^  696. 
Singing  in  public  schools,  246, 364, 487, 685. 
Smyrna  schools.  11. 
Soleure,  cantonal  statistics,  32, 101. 

Public  instru<-tion,  101. 
Stmjrs  and  hymns,  47. 
Souderhaustm.  srluxil  statistics,  650. 
Spain,  universities,  754. 
Special  schools  and  c^jurses,  312, 496. 
SpcUinjE,  2m,  im. 
State  and  schools,  90,  703. 
State  and  church,  269. 
Statistics  of  schools  and  edncation*- 

^rgovia,  36. 

Appenzell,  38. 

Ba«le,  town,  48. 

Basle,  country,  50. 

lieme,  66, 

Belgium,  454. 

Denmark,  459. 

France,  209, 248, 350. 

Free  Cities,  711. 

Fribourg,  73. 

Geneva,  78. 

(ilaris,  80. 

Grisons,  83. 

Italy,  1.j2,  157, 160. 

Lauenburg,  645. 

Lucerne,  WJ. 

Neuchatel,  94. 

Portugal,  521, 527. 

Prussia,  424. 

KeuBS,  529. 

liome,  20a 

Kussia,  477,  496. 

Saxony,  553. 

Saxon' Piincipalities,  566. 

Saxe-Altenburg,  568. 

Saxe-Coburg.  595,  (KK)., 

Srtxe-Meiuiiigen,  608, 

Saxe-Weimar,  0:27. 

Schafifhausen,  98. 

Schleswig-Ilolptein,  640, 

Schvrarzburg,  651. 

Schwytz,  100. 

Solenre,  104. 

St.  Gall.  114. 

Switzerland,  Federal,  143 

Tessin,  118. 

Thurgovia,  122. 

Turkey,  13. 

Unterwald,  124. 

Uri,  126. 

Valais,  128. 

Vaud,  13a 

Zug,  140. 

Zurich.  143. 

Waldeck,  652. 

Wurtemberg,  167,  677. 
Stein,  necessity  of  improved  schools,  361. 
Steinmetz,  at  Klorterbergen.  302. 
St.  Gall,  cantonal  statistics,  32, 105, 

Public  iiistructioo,  105. 
St  Petersburg  University,  511. 
Stralsund,  371. 

Studiura  Generale,  or  university,  738. 
StadeatB,  relations  t«  professors,  763. 


Stuttgardt  Orphan  Asylum,  674. 

Subjects  of  instruction  too  uumerona,  283, 706b 

Arithm<!tic,  5:i,  291,  442. 

Drawing,  289, 309,  443. 

Geography,  53, 322. 

G.vninastics,  54, 443. 

Grammar  and  language,  9Si,290, 440. 

History,  53, 441. 

Natural  pheuomena,  53, 59, 442. 

lieading,  290, 440. 

Iteligion,  440. 

Literature,  322. 

Mother  tongue.  52. 

Modem  languages,  322. 

IMiiloeophy,  322. 

Spelling,  2tf9. 
Siiperintendenceof achoolH,6<M.  (See  JnipoefiMS.) 
Sunday- schools,  357, 4l!0, 64^.  656, 061, 670. 
Supplementary  schools,  109,  671. 
Sniierior  school  board  in  Prussia,  350. 
Supefior  Normal  School,  21,  322,  X28. 
Sweden,  universities,  755. 
Switzerland,  area,  population,  32. 

Statistics  of  schools.  144. 

Cantonal  sj'stem,  33, 141. 

Universities,  755.    T. 

Talleyrand,  plan  of  school  system  for  Ftanoe, 

217, 258. 
Tan6ef,  plan  of  public  school  for  Russia,  475. 
Tartar  schotds,  480. 
T.'ixation  for  school  purposes,  271,  663. 
Teachiug  ortlers  in  Catholic  Church,  214,  SMS. 
reaching,  profesNion  of,  236. 26»,  278, 434. 
Teaching  by  ecclesiastics,  158. 
Te.icher  and  parents,  286. 
Teacher  and  public  authorities,  280,  705. 
Teachers,  ecclesiustieal,  249. 
Teachers'  associations,  367, 006, 702. 
Te^ichers'  civil  rights,  016, 697,  7«i0. 
Teachers'  emolanients  and  perquisites,  698. 


Teachers'  exemptions,  699. 
Teachers'  examinations,  155, 


093. 


Teachers,  female,  18, 157, 249, 253, 374, 558. 701. 
Teach«'rrt*  Fund  Association.  156, 6r6. 
Teachers'  institules  and  conferences,  35, 121, 241 

3j?5.  4;i7,  666,  695. 
Teachers'  pensions,  l.">6, 615. 
Teachers'  salaries.    (See  Silaric*.) 
Teachers'  seminaries.    (See  Xo^inal  School.) 
Tcchnic^-il  courses  and  schooln,  113, 171, 560. 
Temporary  teachers  m  Wurtemberg,  653, 689. 
Tessiii,  cantonal  statistics,  32,  115. 

Public  instructiou,  1 15. 
Text-book.^,  how  supplied,  310,  472. 
Theology,  faculties  and  ncbrjols,  104.'764,  768. 
Thiers," public  schools  in  I'Yauce,  271,  2i»6. 
Thilo,  Pj-of..  eleiiicntary  schools  of  Prussia,  333. 
Thirty  years'  war,  lutluouce  on  schools,  743. 
Thomasius,  745. 
Thurgovia.  cantcmal  statisiica,  32, 119. 

Public  iustruction,  119. 

Teachers'  confi'rence.H.  120t 

Teachers'  Seminary,  122. 
Thnringian  States,  school  .statistics,  56(L 
Titularv  professor,  I(X),  301. 
Town  schools  prior  to  I.'jOO.  213,  334, 375. 424,  714. 
Tra^litional  habits  in  school  mattots,  359. 
Training  of  teachera,  706. 
Traveling  students.  5:j3. 
Trivium  and  trivial  schools,  713. 
Troyeu  cantonal  school,  38. 
Truth,  taculty  to  discover,  764 
Tubingen  University,  768. 
Tuition  foes  in  elementary  schoola- 

lYaiioo,  281, 233. 

Got  ha,  592. 

Prussia,  42a 
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SaxoDy,  555. 

STTitzcrland,  47. 

Wurtcmberg,  678. 
Tuition  foes  in  secondary  schools,  167,  179,  483, 

633. 
Tnrin  University,  200.  • 
Turffot,  2i7. 
Turkey,  ftrca,  po])ulatioD,  religion,  1. 

Public  iufltruction,  historical,  3. 

Govcnimeut  action  and  iustitutiona,  3, 17, 20. 

Fomaie  cdncation.  5, 10, 22. 

Elementary  schools,  .5, 17. 

Primary  sui>erior  schools,  18. 

Secondary  schools.  20. 

Superior  schools,  21. 

Normal  schools,  21, 22, 30. 


TJlema,  sons  of,  7. 

Universal  sufTrage  and  education,  892( 
Universitas  and  stadium  geueralo,  738. 
Uuiver^ity  of  France,  219,229. 

Modilications.  230, 2C0. 

Schools  incladed  under  in  1837 

University  of  Paris,  212,  738. 
Universities,  past  and  pn^sent,  737. 

Medlffival,  distinctive  features  of,  737. 

Inflnenco  ou  opinion  and  action,  741, 743.    % 

Italian  and  French.  738. 

German,  late  and  slow  development,  739. 

English  and  Scotch,  738, 741, 7M. 

American  and  Spanish,  754. 

l>utch,  Swedish,  Swiss,  Russian,  735. 

Development  in  the  nineteenth  century,  747. 
Universities,  superior  public  instmction— 

Austria,  767. 

France,  208, 219, 752. 

Germany,  737, 76a 

Italy,  181, 754. 

Portugal,  52& 

Prussia,  747, 766. 

Rome,  206. 

Russia,  499. 

Saxony,  533. 767. 

Switzerland,  43, 67, 78, 136, 143. 
Unterwald,  cantonal  statistics,  33, 1331 

Public  instruction,  123. 
Upsala  University,  733. 
Urbino  University,  204. 
Uri.  cantonal  statistics,  32, 125. 

Public  instruction,  123. 
Ushers,  in  French  system,  301. 

Vacations,  regtdations  of— 

Italy,  168. 

Portugal,  531.  • 

Saxe-Coburg,  592. 

Turkey,  19. 

"Wurtemberg,  686. 
YalaiflL  cantonal  statistics,  33, 126. 

Public  instruction,  127.  # 

Yand,  cantonal  statist  ies,  32, 120.    * 

Public  instruction,  129. 


Teachers'  semioaries,  132. 

Academy,  gymnasium,  135. 

Technical  school,  138. 
Yemacolar  instruction,  53, 242, 70& 

German  experience,  441,  G33, 684. 
Veterinary  surgery  and  schools,  14? 
Vienna  University,  739, 749, 768. 
Vilayet  schools,  20. 
Villaffo  schools,  378, 403, 424, 554. 
Vitztnum  g3riunasium,  563. 
Von  Massow,  334. 
Von  Kosmowski,  394. 

Von  Raumer,  on  normal  school  in  1854,  HB, 
Von  Zedlitz,  351. 
Von  Viucke,  39. 
VonVoss,  360. 

Waldeck,  area,  population,  651. 

Public  iustmctiun,  631. 
Waiblingen  Normal  School,  671. 
Weinmr,  Duchy  of  Saxe,  627. 
Weimar,  city  schools,  630.  . 

Seminary  lor  teachers,  630. 

Giris'  High  School,  633. 
Weingartcn  Orphan  Asylum,  675. 
Westphalia,  Province,  387. 
Widows  and  orphans  of  teachers,  133. 

Berne,  65. 

France,  246. 

Gotha.  594. 

Italy,  156. 

Meiningen,  615. 

Prus.<)ia,  410,  432. 

Schleswig,  642. 

Wurtemberg,  701. 
Wollner,  332. 

Winterthur,  public  schools,  143. 
Worship  and  education,  associated  miniitrf. 

262,331. 
Wurtemberg,  area,  population,  653. 

Public  in.Htruct ion,  history,  634. 

School  code  of  1339,  654. 

Inner  organization,  660. 

Teachers'  salaries  and  training,  638,  G90. 

Expenditures  for  all  purposes,  678. 
Wurzburg  University,  768. 

Year,  academical-^— 
Italy,  168. 
Meiuingen,  608. 
Portugal,  526. 
Wurtemberg,  686. 

Zedlitz,  351. 

Zeller,  Charles  Augustus,  657. 

Zeirreuer,  369. 

Zng,  cantonal  statistics,  32, 139. 

Public  instruction.  139. 
Zurich,  cantonal  statistics,  32,  fil. 

Public  instruction,  141. 

Polytechnic,  and  university. 


Note. — ^The  special  report,  to  whicu  tne  atK>ve  index  belongs,  embraces  only  such  chapters  in  a 
coninrehensive  survey  of  national  education  in  different  countries  as  were  prepared  in  the  office 
of  the  Coiirmssioncr  of  Education  subsequent  to  his  annual  report  in  186d  to  supplement  and 
complete  the  work  begun  by  him  before  Ins  connection  with  the  otiice,  the  details  of  which,  when 
ready  for  publication,  will  bo  seen  in  the  following;  analysis  of  subjects.  The  closing  part  relating 
to  American  States  will  embrace  a  comparative  view  of  these  systems  in  reference  to  ihe  uondition 
and  improvement  of  our  several  State  and  city  systems. 
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AcADiMnt  of  Art,  70,  119. 293,  331,  497,  637. 

Architecture,  505. 

Adahi,  lohoola  for,  150,  164, 185,  401,  483. 

iEtthetiei,  study  of,  675,  681. 

Agricultural  EducatioiH-Syitoni  and  Statistics. 

Austria,  34,  75. 

Baden,  05. 

Bavaria,  96,  1S7. 

Belgium,  689. 

Brunswick,  143. 

iDenniariK,  701. 

Finland,  732. 

France,  545,  557. 

HanoTer,  16(5. 

Holland,  696. 

Italy.  791. 

Nassau,  175. 

Norway.  706. 

Portugal,  800. 

Russia,  734. 730. 

Kussia,  738.  730. 

Bazony,  307. 

Bason  Principalities,  343,346. 

Spain,  796. 
'  Sweden,  710. 

Switzerland,  736. 

Wurtemberg,  372,  377. 
Agricultural  Aehools  and  Classes. 

Annaberg,  906. 

Bronswiok,  144. 

Chemnitz,  301. 

Copenhagen.  701. 

Eldina,  316. 

Getsberg,  175. 

Gemblouz,  633. 

Gorigooetz,  730. 

Graod-Jouan,  573. 

Orignon,  564,  579. 

Grooingen.  695. 

Hohenheim,  373. 

Latsehino,  731. 

Lesnoy,  731. 

Lichtenhof,  133. 

MeUray,  555. 

Moeglin,  906. 

Petroskae,  739L 

Plagwitz,  313. 

Popplesdorf,  907. 

Riga,  735. 

Roviile,  558. 

Schleiaaheim,  133. 

St.  Petersburg,  730. 

Th^nd,  300. 

Weihenstephan,  137. 
Agriculture  in  Primary  Schools,  35, 575. 
Agriculture  in  Normal  Schools,  575,  778. 
Agriculture  in  Polytechnic  Schools,  87,  143, 

309,757. 
Alais,  School  of  Mines,  496. 
Alfort  Veterinary  School,  550. 
Angelo,  Michael,  671. 
Angers,  arts— schools.  454. 
Annaberg,  School  of  Agricaltum,  906. 


Antwerp,  613,  690,  633,  655. 

School  of  Art,  637,  658,  65S. 

School  of  Commerce,  637. 

School  of  Navigation,  037. 
Appliances  for  Drawing,  &0.,  8S. 

Belgium,  647. 

France,  488,  506.  60L 

Warteraberg,  648 

Zurich,  758. 
Apprentice  Schools. 

Austria,  39. 

Baden,  91. 

Bavaria,  105. 

Belgium,  610. 

Hanover,  164. 

Nassau,  173. 
Aquarium  in  Berlin,  985. 
Archeology  and  Art,  668.  • 

Architecture,  Naval,  504,  716. 

**      ^      Rural,  573. 
Architecture,  schoob  and  courses  of,  66,  496 

Berlin,  90. 

Brunswick,  139. 

Carlsruhe.  85,  90. 

Chemnitz,  303. 

Copenhagen.  704. 

Hamburg,  133. 

Hanover,  167. 

Milan,  70 J. 

Munich,  108. 

Paris,  505. 

Prague,  48. 

Riga.  725. 

Stuttgart,  358,  JCSL  , 

Vienna,  58. 

Zurich,  749. 
Art,  State  Appropriatiooa. 

Bavaria,  119. 

Belgium,  653. 

France,  498. 
Art,  defined,  667, 679. 
Art  Institutions. 

Bavaria,  119. 

Belgium,  637. 

France,  497. 

Prussia,  333. 

Saxony,  331. 

Wurtemberg,  385. 
Arnold,  M..  oitedj444. 
Art  and  Labor.  678,  507. 
Artists  and  Artisans.  667. 
Asscbaffenberg,  ForestrySchooI,  135. 
Astronomy,  Nanticel.  783. 
Augsburg,  Polytechnic  School,  117. 
Austria,  area,  popnlntion,  schools,  33. 

System  of  special  schools,  35. 
Contents,  11. 
Avignon,  438. 

Baden,  population,  schools,  area,  81. 
Technical  Schools,  83.  • 

Contents,  IS. 
Badeo-Badeo,  Trade  School,  91. 
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Barmen,  Tr&de  School,  386. 
Bavaria,  area,  |)0{>ulution,  tchools,  97. 

Terhnical  Schools,  101. 

ConteiiU,  J  2.  • 

Beauty,  aenae  of,  to  be  trained,  3*29. 
Bee-Culture,  H&i. 
Belgium,  aren,  population,  schools.  607. 

Special  and  Technical  Bchoul,  (KU. 
Contents,  18. 
Berranger  and  St.  Nicholas  Srhool,  484. 
Bergen,  Technical  School,  710. 
Berlin,  Aquarium,  "21*5. 

Architectural  School,  301. 

Building  School.  t>U*2. 

Commercial  Schools,  219. 

Drawing  and  the  Fine  Arts,  G70. 

Industrial  Drawing  School,  20U. 

Mining  Academy,  ^1. 

Music,  2'3fi. 

Real  School.  190. 

Trade  Institute,  182.  197 

University,  Laboratory,  381,  177.. 

Veterinary  School,  218. 

VVorkingmens*  Union,  195. 
Bcrchlesgflden,  VVood-carviiig  School  116. 
Betan^on  Watchmoking  School,  433,  491. 
Blanqui,  Prof,  of  Commerce,  53d. 
Boatswain,  School  of,  3r*l. 
Bochum,  School  fur  Mining,  231. 
Bohemia.  41. 

Bohemia,  Industrial  benching,  35. 
Bologna,  Academy  of,  673. 
BcHik-keeping, 
Borda,  School  Ship,  590, 
Bordeaux,  sjjecinl  schools,  431. 
Bouillon,  Forestry  School,  635. 
Brntach,  126. 

Bremen,  statistics  and  schools,  161. 
Brest.  Naval  School,  577. 
Bridges  and  Roads.     See  Civil  Engineering. 
Brunswick,  oren,  population,  schooK,  137. 

S{)ecial  and  Technical  Schools,  137. 
Contents.  13. 
Brunswick  City,  Polytechnic  School,  138. 
Brus9el.«,  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  038,  640. 

Conservatory  of. Music.  (i53,  683. 

Museum  of  Industry,  609. 

University,  608. 
Building  Schools  and  Classes, -68. 

Berlin,  200.      « 

Brunswick,  139. 

Carlrsuhe,  85. 

Chemnitz,  303. 

Dresden.  299. 

Ghent,  621. 

Ildmburg,  1.50. 

Hanover,  197. 

Ilolzminden,  147. 

Milan,  791. 

Munich,  lOR. 

Ni  en  berg,  164. 

Stuttgart,  369. 

Zurich,  761. 
Botanic  Gardens,  308,  382  .569. 
Bruenn,  Polytechnic  Srhool,  43. 
Bruges,  School  of  Industry,  613. 
Burgher  Schools,  36,  693. 

Cadet  SchooN.  34. 

Cnlculus.  DiflTerential,  84,  415,  419. 

Cniigraphy,  511. 

Carracci,  School  of  Painting,  673. 

Carlscronn,  School  of  Naval  Architecture,  716. 

Carlsruhe.  Polytechnic  School,  83. 

Cnmbrni,  Trade  School,  436. 

Carving  in  wood,  430. 

Cnriienters,  153.  303. 

Cnstres,  Trades  School,  438. 

Crista,  drawing  from.  1.58, 

Central  School  of  Arts,  Paris,  463. 


Chalmers,  Industrial  School,  716. 
Chnlon»,  Schtml  of  Art.  453. 

Government  cabinet  work.  453. 
Charleroi,  Si'hotil  of  Iiiduelry,  613. 
ChaptttI  College,  438. 
Cheni.stry  and  ihe  arts.  42v*,  758. 
Chemistry  nnd  chemical  technology,  70,  46Sl 

Berlin,  195,  281. 

Brunswick,  142. 

Carlsruhe.  88. 

Dresden,  297. 

Elberfeld,  203. 

Hanover,  167. 

Lausanne,  741. 

Paris.  415,  420,465. 

Prague.  47. 

Rign.  725. 

St.  Petersburg.  722. 

Vienno,  59. 

Zurich,  755,  761. 
Chemnitz,  Technicol  School,  299. 

Architectural  School,  303. 

Real  School.  290. 

Weaving  School.  305. 
Christiania.  Universiiv,  706. 

School  of  ArU,  707.' 
Chevalier,  on  SchouU  of  Design,  507. 
(.'hristian  Brothers,  Industrial  School,  48S. 
Christiania,  School  of  Arts,  707. 

University,  706. 
Christie,  H.Tcch.  Education  in  Norway,  710l 
Ci\il  Service,  5cho<ils  for,  729.  '  ' 

Civil  Engineering  Schools  of 

Brunswick,  145. 

Carlsruhe.  84. 

Dresden,  296. 

Ghent,  621. 

Milan,  780. 

Munich,  109. 

Paris,  422,  469. 

Prague.  48. 

Rign,  726. 

Stuttgart,  367. 

Vienna,  58, 

Zurich.  749. 
Clock -making,  93,  491. 
(?oimbra,  Univerjct),  796. 
Collegium  Coro  luiim,  137. 
Coleman.  European  Agriculture.  550. 
Commerce,  schools  and  courses  of,  G&y  595. 

Austria,  35. 

Antwerp,  623. 

Berlin,  190.  219. 

Corlsruhe,  89. 

Dantzic,  187. 

Dresden.  291,296. 

Frankfort.  159. 

Leipsic,  293. 

Lyqns,  437. 

Moscow,  728. 

Munich,  110.  113. 

Paris,  552,  539. 

Passau,  115. 

Prague  and  Pc.^lh,  78. 

Vienna,  60.  77. 

Zurich.  758. 
Compi<^gne,  School  of  Art?,  452. 
Conceptiva  faculty,  training  of.  299. 
Conservatory  of  Aria  and  Trades,  Paris,  43D. 
Conservatory  of  Music.     See  Music. 
Copies  in  Drawing,  1.58,  tifiO. 
Copenhagen,  Agrirnliurnl  School,  701 

Technical  Institute,  703. 
Cotta,  H.  and  Agricultural  Education,  306. 
Courtrai.  School  of  Industry,  617. 
Crocow,  Polytechnic  School,  38. 
Crefeld,  482. 
Crcuzot,  Industrial  Schools,  438. 

Skilled  workmen  «t.  494. 
Cureghem,  Veterinary  School,  634. 
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Dflntxic,  Provisional  Tra'le  Pohool,  187. 

Danieiine,  Prur.  on  Drawn)!;.  G5U. 

David,  on  Art  Tearhinj»,  U74,  075. 

Davidion,  £.  K.  citec^  *J5. 

Demetz,  A|;ricultural  Reform  School,  553. 

Dti\(i,  Pulyterlinic  School.  6ir7. 

Deinocrncy,  eilticated.  HUd. 

Denmark,  area,  population,  achootf ,  6S9. 

Sjiecial  and  Technical  Schools,  7iX). 
Content*.  J9. 
Dijon,  School  of  Art,  504. 
Diplomatic  Service,  I'ii). 
Discipline  of  Technical  Schools. 

LyonA.  Ln  Martinidre.  484. 

Paris  Polytechnic,  417. 

St.  Niciidlas  Institute,  479. 

l3uro|)ean  Polytechnics,  474. 
Dohieniann,  Leoture<t  of,  130. 
Dombasle,  Agricultural  School,  558. 
Doubs,  School  of  Horology,  430. 
Drawing,  defined.  ^2G,  5-JU. 
Drawinjv,  value  oC  as  a  study,  35,  S23. 
Drawing  copies  and  modoU,  bow  obtained. 

Belj^ium,  1)47. 

France.  Mei,  60.5. 

Wurteiubcrg.  3U4. 
Drawing,  sjKcial  schools  for, 

Bavaria,)  I'il. 

Berlin,  Real  School,  IJK. 

Copenhagen  Teohnicnl  Institute,  703, 

Himbutg  Trade  Srhuol.  150. 

Lvons,  La  Martin idre,  481. 

Muiiich,  119. 

Nureraberg,  \it2. 

Paris  Institute  of  Christian  Brothers,  605. 

Vienna,  M,  GO. 
Drawing,  Government  Prngrammc!«,  122. 

French  Minister  of  Public  Instruct loii,  511. 

llenUchel,  23U.  244. 

Prussia,  223. 

Union  Central  of  Fine  Arts,  Paris,  603. 

VVurtemberg  Trode  Improvin:;  Comin'rs,  385. 
r.viwiiig,  Individual  Systems  and  Methods. 

Brauer,  2:M. 

Dubois,  2-i(),  252. 

Heimerilinger,  150. 

Hendrickif,  661. 

Ilentschel.  667. 

Leonardo  Da  Vinci,  521. 

Ravaisson,  513. 

Schmit;;,  192,  226,  239 

Taeye,  065. 
Dr:i wings,  kinds  of, 

Architectural,  572. 

Ca<ts  and  Modeh.  367,  459,512,  536. 

Copying.  2:W,  260,  440. 

Klementnry.  244,  (i5U. 

Free-hand,  :W7.  391.  510.  663. 

Geometrical,  233,  239,  3H0, 510, 644, 664. 

Human  Figure,  522,  603, 

ln.lu»trial,  IKi,  4.>9,  603,  605. 

Inventive.  234,  241,  525. 

Linear.  391.  510,  649. 

Naval,  5H4.  S-^O. 

Outline.  .>32,66.'). 

Perspective,  2.>3,  241,  663. 

fcs.ilid  and  Relief  objects.  22.3,  06.1. 
Drawing  in  Corninon  Schools,  123,  226. 

Be'gium.  659. 

France.  604. 

Hamburg.  150. 

Prussia,  2-^  226. 

Wiirtt'niberjf.  385. 
Drawing   in  Tech.  Schools,  121,  21S,  391,  441. 
Drt'«<len  schools. 

Blind.  3:H. 

Commercial,  291. 

Deaf  Mutpx.  .331. 

Fine  Arts,  :«1. 

Gymnastic,  3:21. 


InduMtrinl.  329. 
Military,  323. 
Polytechnic,  291. 
Real  School,  2H9. 
Sunday  Schools.  327. 
Tailors,  or  Modus,  330. 
Veterinary,  325. 
Dubuis,  System  of  Drawing,  515. 

Cbcrswald,  Forestry  School,  217. 
Eichlterg.  J.  music  in  Kuropean  schocN,  124. 
Elberfelu,  Weoving  School,  203. 
Eldena,  Academy  of  Agriculture,  216. 
Engineerins,  schools  aud  classes  fur^ 

Civil.     Sre  Civil. 

Mechanical, 

Naval.  585. 
Engraved  copies  in  Drawing,  660. 
Escher  Alfred,  744, 
E^kilstunn,  Evening  School,  713. 
Evening  Schools,  Sunday  Schools,  &o 

Austria,  35,  39. 

Baden,  91. 

Bavaria,  105,  HI. 

Frankfort,  158.  ^ 

Hamburg,  152.  * 

Hanover,  1()4. 

Prussia,  1B5. 

Saxony,  Ih29. 

Sweden,  712. 

Wurtemberg,  391. 
fixcursioos,  to  workshops,  668,  760. 

Fachschalen,  61. 

Factory  schools,  39,  33?,  7(J9. 

Fahlun,  Mining  School,  714. 

Farm  School,  561. 

Fashion,  or  Mode  School,  330. 

Fees,  in  Polvtechnic  Schools,  73. 

Fellenberg,  Industrial  S.'liO'iU,  769. 

Females,  s|)ecial  instruction  for. 

Austria,  79. 

Bavaria.  114.  136. 

France,  508,  006. 

Prussia,  219. 

Saxony.  293. 
Filing,  practice  in,  117. 
Filipstad,  Mining  Srhoid,  714. 
Fine  Arts,  academies  aiid  schools  of,  23, 

Austria,  34,  79. 

Bavaria,  98. 

Belgium,  119. 

France,  497. 

Prussia,  223. 

Russia,  733.  ' 

Saxony,  331. 
Finland.  717,  732. 
Fitting-shop,  460. 
Flint.  C.  L.  11  :y.  21.'»,  339. 
Florence,  Musical  Institute,  795. 
Forestry,  school  of, 

AschctTenburg,  103. 

Bouillon,  635. 

Brunswick.  143. 

Carlsruhe,  87. 

Copenhagen,  702. 

Grisnon,  .WJ. 

Mariabrunn,  76. 

Nancy.  574. 

Petroskae,  732. 

Popple«d«irf,  211. 

Tharand,  307. 

Zurich,  752. 
Foster,  Le  Neve.  6P3. 
Fourcroy,  on  schools  for  farmers,  557. 
Foundry  practice.  400. 
France,  area,  fiopul.Mhon,  school*,  401. 

System  of  S|iecinl  In«truction,  402. 

Appropriations  for  Art,  498. 
Contents,  17. 
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Fnnkfort,  Statiitlei,  157. 

Special  ichooli,  158. 
Frae-hand  dntwiof,  324. 
FT«deriek  II,  aod  Sunday  Sehoob,  179. 
Frieberf.  Miniof  Academy,  314. 

School  for  practical  miner*,  318. 
Fringe-raaking  •chool,  330. 
Froblicb,  ISS. 

Further  inetruction  schools,  35, 103,  179,  3S7. 
Fortwanfen,  watch  aod  ckiok  making  school,  98 

Gabelsberg»r*s  Stepopaphj,  3S0. 
Gardening,  schools  of.  77^  560,  575. 
G«isberg,  Agricahoral  Inslitate,  175. 
Gelhert's  Perapectometre,  660. 
Genera,  special  school  at,  743. 

Industrial  or  trade  school,  743. 

School  of  watch-making,  743. 
Genoa,  Navigation  School,  793. 
Geometrical  Drawing,  941,  388, 450L 
Geometry,  descriptive,  490. 
Gewerbschulen,  ftl,  103,  197, 388. 
Gewerbe-Verein,  of  Nassau,  173. 
Ghent,  Industrial  School,  614. 

Acadennr  of  Art,  639.      ^ 

School  for  engineers, ^1.^ 

School  for  arts  and  manufactures,  832. 
Girls,  technical  education  of,  136,  919.  ^  606. 
Gothenburg,  Industrial  School,  713. 
Grand-Jouan,  School  of  Agriculture,  57X 
Gratx,  Agricultural  School.  75. 

Polytechnic  School,  38,  46. 
Grecian  Art,  516,  538,  074. 
Grignon,  Agricultural  School,  664. 
Groningen,  School  of  Agriculture,  60S. 
Gymnastics,  schools  for,  34,  06,  331. 

HalDanlt,  Miners'  School,  613,  633. 
Hasselt  Trade  School,  613. 
Hamburg,  statistics,  149. 

Technical  Schools,  150. 

Patriotic  Society,  151. 

Sunday  and  Evening,  153. 

School  of  Architecture,  153. 

Industrial  Museum,  153. 
Hand,  trained  *by  drawing,  838. 
Hanover,  area,  population,  schools,  165. 

Special  and  Technical  Schools,  105. 
Contents,  13. 
Hardening  against  exposure,  770. 
Hecker,  180. 

Hecker,  Royal  Real  School,  18a 
Heidelberg,  University  of,  83. 
Hentsohel,  E.  on  drawing,  367. 

Instruction  in  Music,  ^9. 
Hendricks*  system  of  drawing,  663. 
Herdtle,  catalogue  of  models,  648. 
Hermitage,  Gallery  and  Art  Treasury,  733. 
Hesse-Cassel,  area,  population,  schools.  IGO. 

Special  and  professional  schools,  169. 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  area,  pop.,  schools.  170, 

Special  snd  professional  schools,  17U. 
Histology,  599. 

Hochburg,  School  of  Agriculture.  95. 
Hoffmann,  Plan  of  Laboratorf ,  377, 
Hofwyl,  industrial  element  in,  769. 
Hohenbeim,  Institute  of  Agriculture,  377. 
Holiday  and  supplementary  schools. 

Austria,  39. 

Baden,  91. 

Bavaria,  105. 

Frankfurt   159. 

Prussia,  1^,  185. 

Saxony,  329. 
Holland,  area,  popalttion,  srhnols,  691. 

Special  and  Technical  Schools,  603,  694. 
ContenU,  19. 
Holcminden,  school  for  bnilders,  147. 
Horten,  Technical  School,  708. 
Hoftiealtttie.  schools  of, 


Austria,  34. 

Belgium,  633. 

France,  437. 

Prussia,  317. 

Russia,  731. 

Wnrtemberg,  373. 
Hotel  de  Cluny,  Oroamental  Art,  808 
HuberUborg,  School  for  Blind,  331. 
Human  form,  in  drawing,  527. 
Hungary,  statistics  of,  33. 

Special  and  other  schools,  34. 
Htiv,  Industral  School,  613.  6I& 
Hyaraulic  Engineering,  7%,  607. 
Uydrogrephy,  school  oi,  587. 

Imagination,  trained  by  drawing,  834. 
Industrial  Drawing  and  Design, 
Brussels  Ck>nferettce,  677. 
Paris  Conference,  603. 
Norway,  707. 

Programme  of  France,  459, 467, 507,  009. 
Regulations  of  Prussia,  394. 
System  of  Wurtembetf,  38& 
Industrial  element  in  teaching,  778L 
*'        Expositions,  385,  507,  604. 
"        Schools,  Am  Austria  and  other  statea, 
"        Museums,  155, 394, 001, 600, 655, 733. 
Inventive  Drawing,  334. 
Inflexible,  school  frigate,  560 
Italv,  area,  nopolatiop,  schools,  787. 
Technical  Instruction,  789. 
Contents,  90. 

Jaroslawl  Lyceum  for  Civil  Benriee,  730. 

Jena,  University  of,  346. 

Juvenile  Reform  Schools  and  Industry,  553,  77L 

Key,  Joseph,  cited,  783. 
Kiodermann,  Industrial  Schools,  35. 
Knoblock,  on  Agricultural  Chemistry,  120. 
Koenigsberg,  Trade  School,  185. 
Koristka,  on  Polytechnic  Schools,  61,  117, 108. 
Kruitxiingen,  Normal  School  of,  777. 
Krupp,  steel  works  of,  333. 
Kuratii,  and  Reform  School,  785. 

Laboratories  for  Technical  Chemistry. 

Berlin,  281. 

Bonn,  379. 

Carlsruhe,  143. 
•    Paris,  597,  599. 

Zurich,  758. 
Lace  making  Schools,  330,  433. 
Lat«chino^^hool-farm,  731. 
Ijausanne  Technical  Institute,  739. 
Lavelye,  Prussian  Agricultural  School.  918L 
Le  Blanc,  and  Geometrical  Drawing,  441. 
Leipsic  Commercial  School  for  women,  999. 

Academy  of  Arts,  335. 

Commercial  School,  391,  393. 

Conservatory  of  Music,  336,  336. 

University,  387. 
Legislation,  ordinarjr,  taught  in  school,  541. 
Lomberg,  Polytechnic  School,  38. 
Lesnoy  Agricultural  School,  731. 

Library,  758. 
Liege,  Industrial  School,  613. 

Engineering  and  Mining  SohoDi,  619. 

Mechanics*  School,  020. 

University,  608. 
Lille,  School  of  Mines  and  Trades,  435. 

Designs,  435. 
Lissina,  Forest  School,  738. 
Lyons,  La  Martin iere,  4^. 

Central  School  of  Arts.  490. 

School  of  Commerce,  437. 

School  of  De«ign,  496. 

School  for  Silk  weaving.  437. 
Lyceums  in  France,  Drawing  in.  510. 
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Maaftriebt,  Technical  School.  004. 

Machine  Bailding  and  Meohaoics  Sehoob,  85. 

Augabuw,  117. 

Beriio,  lUS. 

BroMwick.  138. 

Garbniho,  88. 

Cbeioniu.  S90, 902. 

Dresden,  SM. 

Hanorer,  167. 

Liege,  630. 

Munich,  100. 

Paris,  415,  47L 

Praf  tie,  48. 

Riga,  736. 

Stockholm,  715. 

St.  PetersbuK,  733 

Stattgart,  367. 

Vienna,  50. 

Zurich,  755. 
Malgras,  575. 

Manual  Labor,  and  Mechanieal  Dnterity,  06. 
Marburg,  UniTersltj,  160. 
Mariabruno,  Forest  Academy,  76b 
Maria  Theresa,  and  Industrial  Sehoob,  37,  638. 
Marine  artillery,  506. 
Martin,  Claude,  483. 
Massmann,  Sunday  Schools,  703. 
Mnsons,  Schools  for,  390,  303,  368,  577. 
Maykirch,  Industrial  Colony,  777. 
Mecklenberg,  area,  population,  schools,  171. 

Special  and  Professional  Soboola,  171. 
Mercantile  Marine  Schools. 

Austria,  34. 

Belgium,  606,  027. 

Denmark,  701. 

France,  576,  587. 

Hamburg;  156. 

Holland.  608. 

Mecklenberg,  171. 

Mendelssohn,  338. 

Oldenberg.  176. 

Portugal,  790. 

Prussia,  330. 

Russia,  719. 

Saxony,  330. 

Sweden,  711. 
Mettray  Agricultural  Reform  School,  553. 
Milan,  Technical  Institute,  770. 
Military  Schools.    See  statistics  of  Slatei. 
Millwrigbu,  303. 
Mining,  and  Practical  Mioeia. 

Alais,  436. 

Berlin,  331. 

Boohum,  331. 

Brunswick,  141. 

Fahlen,  714. 

Filiustad,  714. 

Freiberr,  314. 

HainnuTt,  63SL 

Kon^berg,  700. 

Lausanne,  741. 

Liege,  610. 

Paris,  434. 

Scbemnitz,  80. 

St.  Etienne,  435. 

St.  Petersburg,  737. 
Motlel  Farm,  563. 
Modeling,  398,  454.  760. 
MOclin,  Institute  of  Agrienltara,  906. 
Mofard,  and  Industrial  drawing,  441. 
Museum  of  Industrial  Art,  660. 

Brussels,  609,  647,  683. 

Berlin,  199. 

England,  668. 

Hamburg,  155. 

Moscow,  734. 

Munich,  119. 

Paris.  438,  601. 

St.  Petersburg,  733. 

Stuttgart,  356. 


Vienna,  668. 
Models  and  Copies,  how  obtained.  35. 
Moscow,  Special  Schools,  737,  730. 

Museum  of  Art,  734. 
Mulhouse,  special  schools,  437. 

Cottoo-spinning  School,  403. 

Drawing  and  Uniffns,  436. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls,  436. 

Weaving  School.  403. 
Muodeberg,  Weaving  Sohoot  116. 
Munich,  Special  Instruction  in  Art,  119, 

Commercial  School  for  Girls,  136. 

Conservatory  of  Music,  136. 

Drawing  School  for  Girls,  136^ 

Polytechnic  School,  118. 

Sundav  and  Holiday  Schools,  119. 
Music,  Special  Instruction  in,  310. 

Austria.  34,  70. 

Bavaria,  134. 

Belgium,  683. 

France.  531. 

Hamburg,  156. 

luly,  785. 

Prussia,  340.  33S. 

Sazooy,  336. 

Nancy,  Porestfy  School,  574. 

Naples,  College  of  Music,  786. 

Napoleon,  and  Trade  Schools,  451. 

Nature,  Drawing  from,  342. 

Naval  Architecture,  andTEngineen*  Sehoob  of* 

France,  504. 

Prussia ,  190. 

Russia.  710. 

Sweden,  716. 
Naval  Apprentice  Sehoob,  581. 
Navigation,  Sehoob  of, 

Austria,  34,  78. 

Belgium.  097. 

France,  577. 

Hamburg,  156. 

Norway,  709. 

Prussia,  310. 

Saxony.  330. 

Sweden,  716.  . 

Nassau,  area,  population,  lehoob,  179L 

Special  and  Technical  Sehoob,  173. 
Contents,  14. 
Neuchatel.  Industrial  School  for  Girb,  741 
Neviere,  573. 

Newstadt  Ebertwald,  Forestry  School,  317. 
Needlework  in  Public  Scboofs,  35. 
Niemeyer,  on  Sunday  Sehoob,  HI. 
Nieuport,  Professor  of  Navigation,  697. 
Nienberg,  Trade  School.  164. 
Nismes,  School  for  Weaving,  430. 
Njesehin,  Lyceum  for  the  Civil  Service,  790. 
Norkoping.  Technical  School,  713. 
Norway,  area,  population,  schools,  705. 

Special  and  Technical  Sehoob,  706. 
Contents,  10. 
Norembnrg  Sichoob,  Snecial  Sehoob,  119. 

Academy  of  Art,  101. 

District  Trade  School,  114. 

Industrial  Drawimr  School,  141. 

School  of  Arts.  131. 

Sunday  School,  119. 

Ofen,  Polytechnic  Sehoob,  38. 
Oldenburg,  area,  population,  sehoob,  176. 

Special  and  Professional  Schools,  176. 
Oporto,  Naval  School.  637. 
Oppel,  and  Mining  Schools,  314. 
Oriental  Languages,  Sehoob  of,  34, 401,  790. 
Orphans  of  sailors,  578. 
Ostend,  Navigation  School,  687. 

Paris,  Special  Sehoob  and  ClasMe  of, 
Arrhitectore,  505. 
Central  School  of  Arts  and  Mannfaetuios,  463. 
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Conservntory  of  Arts  awl  Trifles,  445. 

Drnwinj;  an<i  the  Fiii«  Arta,  4U7,  Mi. 

Higher  S^tiidies,  5U7. 

IjalMiratorieji  for  retenrch,  597. 

Mines  and  Minin«r.  4:24. 

Museum  of  Art,  CiOl. 

Music,  .V29.  \ 

Polytechnic  School,  403. 

St.  Nicholas  Institute.  475. 

Union  Centrale  of  Arts  und  Industry,  603. 
Patriotism  and  Public  SchtKils,  liHJ. 
Patriotism,  inspired  by  Public  Srht^ols,  309. 
Pnssau,  Higher  Trade  School,  11a. 
Pattern-shops.  459. 
Perspective,  5520. 
Pi'rs|)ectometre,  660. 
Petroskoe.  Agricultural  School,  732. 
I'esth,  Academy  of  Coinmorce.  7p>'. 
Pi'-«*n]oz7j,  ond  Indu»trial  SchooU,  765. 
I'cith.  Academy  of  Conimercu,  78. 
Plii!u!«ophy,  674. 
Plmrinncv  and  Chemistry,  142. 
PiiiriHt  Schools.  37. 
Ptfl.i'Kl.  School  Statistics,  717. 
I'liliticdl  Economy,  756. 

Pulyic'chnic  School*  in  difTorent  countries,  liis- 
torical  dnta.  37.  61,  ^^94,  403. 

Berlin,  192.  iOO,  '2-21. 

Bruiijiwick,  H3. 

CarNruhe,  Ki. 

Chemnit/,  ♦J99. 

Cliri^tinnio,  710. 

Copenhfitfcn,  703.  , 

l)re»<h»n.  '21)4. 

Delft.  695. 

Ghent.  619. 

Hanover.  165. 

Licjjc,  tV2l. 

Lou<«ftniic,737. 

Munich,  J  Id 

Nuremburg,  403. 

Pans.  463. 

Prague.  47. 

Rian,  723. 

St4»ckliolm.  715. 
.   St.  Peter^hurjr,  721. 

Stutt<;nrd.  3(>4. 

Zurich,  743. 
Poppelsdorf.  Academy  of  Agriculture,  207. 
Porcelain  Pointing.  4'.^.  ' 

Portiifral,  area,  population,  schools,  789. 

Sjiecial  Schools,  790. 
Pfrtt-olfice,  Instruction  for.  PO. 
Pntsdam.  School  of  Horticulture,  217. 
Pra:!ue,  Polytechnic  School,  47. 

Commercial  School.  78. 

Con«er\atory  of  MinicTD. 

Manulociurers'  and  Triide^men's  School.  41. 
Preparatory  Section  cf  Polyteckuic  School,  63. 

Berlin,  197. 

CurUruhe,  84. 

Dresden,  295 

Hanover,  166. 

Munich,  118. 

Paris  Ontral  School  of  Arts,  473. 

Riffo,  724. 

Stuttgart,  364. 

Vienna,  53. 
Prussia,  nren.  popnlntinn,  schools,  177. 

Special  and  Technical  Schools,  173. 
Contents.  14. 
Prytaneura,  French,  451. 

RnflTnelle,  indebtedness  of  the 'Arts  to,  518. 
Ravni^on,  on  Drawing,  513. 
Real  School*.  34,  43. 

Austria,  36. 

Bavaria,  106. 

Prussia,  179,  190. 

Saxony,  2{^. 


Real  Gymnasinm,  4.1.  104. 

Reform*  Schools  and  Aanculture.  532.  TP5 

Regional  Schoolii  of  Asncuiture,  547.  5GL 

Rfjietorial  Method,  407.  4^)6. 

Re(>etitioa  or  Review  Schotjls.  327.  391. 

Rhcims.  Iiidustriol  ScIm-oI.  435. 

Ribbon.  de«igniiiK  and  uenrmg,  493. 

Rijfa,  Polytechnic  School.  72:t- 

Ronds  and  Bridges,  Scliouls  aud  Classes  of,  69. 

Brunswick,  139. 

Carlsruhe,  i*5. 

Dresden.  296. 

Ghent,  621. 

Hanover.  107. 

Lau»anne.  169. 

Pans.  422. 

Prague,  48. 

Riga.  726. 

Stuttgard.  369. 

Vienna.  5?<. 

Zurich.  754. 
Rieirel,  and  Agricultural  School.  ."560. 
Uocheloucauld.  founder  of  Art  Schiwl,  453. 
itoine,  French  Schtml  of  Art.  499. 
Rosier,  Plan  <if  Agricultural  Scliool.  545. 
Ri)uen,  .^rt  School,  49<i. 

Koiiher,  Commiasion  on  T^hoical  Schools,  50?. 
Uiivilli'.  Model  Farm,  558. 
Rural  Economy.  144. 
Kurai  Architecture,  573. 
Uiissia,  area,  |Hipulntion,  schools,  717. 

S|M.'cial  and  Technical  Schools,  716. 
ContenUi,  20. 

Sailors.  Schools  for,  578. 

Salt  .MitiV'f  and  Mining,  141. 

Sniiiueljon,  on  Technical  .<chool9.  222,  SPfi.Mi 

Snndrar^  Nuremberg  Academy  of  Art,  101. 

Smifurd.  Henry  8..  623. 

■Sixc-Altenlierg.  area,  population,  schools.  343. 

S()ecial  ond  Professional  Srhot»U.  M3. 
Sii.xe-Coburg,  area,  population.  K-iooU,  344. 

Special  and  Professional  SchiMjIs.  344. 
Sa.xe-.Meinengen,  nren,  population.  SclKx;b,  34ji 

Sj»ecial  and  Professiouol  SchooU.  'M3, 
Snxe-VVeinier,  area,  population,  schnoU.  346. 

Speciil  and  Pn>feMionaI  Sclio«»l».  34ti, 
Saxony,  area,  nopulution.  schotil*.  3--T. 

S]>ccialaiid  Professional  SchooU,  IS'*, 
Contents,  15. 
Scharrer,  and  Technical  Schools,  101.  . 

Schemnitz,  Mining  School,  80. 
Schleissheim,  Agricultural  Schoo*   133. 
School-farm,  562. 
School-garden,  576. 
Schwerz,  at  Hohonheim,  378. 
Schneider's  Iron  \Vt»rk«,  3^7. 
Schroder,  models  for  teaching  Science,  28. 
Science  and  Labor,  679. 
Screw,  uses  of,  117. 

Sevres,  Porcelain  Works  and  Museum,  G02. 
Sewing  Scho»»Is. 
Shading,  mnv  be  abused,  235. 
Shepherds'.  ScImk)Is  of,  574. 
Ship -building,  199,  .>2. 
Shuttleworth,  Sir  J.  K.,  cited,  780. 
Silk-culture,  'M 
Singing,  instruction  in,  249. 
.Soignies,  School  for  stone-cutters,  617. 
South  Kensington  Museum,  66H. 
Spain,  area,  (lopulatiQO,  schools^  787. 

Special  Schools.  7.'"#. 
Spinning  Scho<»ls.  330.  445.493. 
Stenography.  School  of.  319. 
Stettin.  Nnvigatiim  School.  290. 
Stockholm,  Spociiil  Schools,  713,  716. 

Polvtechnic.  71,'5. 

InduotrinI  School,  713. 
Stokers,  .•>8.'>. 
Stone-cutting  ScheoW,  617. 
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Straw-plaitini5  Schools,  95. 
SuitU'irt,  .\ri-wurkineiis'  School,  374. 

Building  Trade*,  3G-i. 

Museum  of  Industry.  394. 

Technical  University.  3ti4. 
St.  Petersburg,  Palyleclintc  School,  72J. 

Agfrnnomic  Institute,  730. 

Construction  School  of  Surveying,  7-28. 

Forest  Academy,  7'2S. 

Institution  for  Mining  Engineers,  727. 

Public  .Museums.  733.  . 

School  of  Orientiil  Laaguages,  729. 
Sweden,  area,  population,  schoolt,  71 1. 

Special  and  Technical  ScbooU,  71"2. 
Switzerland,  area,  population,  sclio  >N 

Special  and  Technical  SchooU,  737. 
Surveying  and  Ensinecrin*.  7:JH. 
Sunday  Schools,  History  of,  111. 

Austria,  35. 

Baden,  91,  111. 

Bavaria,  101.  105,  111,  112. 

Hamburg,  152. 

Prussia,  179. 

Wurtomberg,  111. 

Tabarou,  Method  of  Instruction,  486. 

Taeye,  on  Art  and  JDrawing,  004,  tiCD,  C70,  67."). 

Tailors'  Academy.  j30. 

Teachers  of  Technical  Schwils.  70,  227,  162. 

Technical  Ekiucation^  AutIioriti-j:i  on,  32. 

Technical  Education,  Results  of,  395. 

Telegraphic  Service,  421,  729. 

Teniers,  KH. 

Thaer,  A.  D.,  and  Agricultural  Schools,  205. 

Tharand,  Forestry  School,  3  )7. 

Thouin,  and  tlio  Garden  of  Plants,  557. 

Togmarelli,  ($43. 

Tournai,  Industrinl  School,  617. 

Trade  Schools  in  ditfereat  countries. 

Austria,  39.   ' 

Baden,  91. 

Bavaria,  105. 

Free  Cities,  150,  158. 

Hanover,  164. 

Nassau,  173. 

Prussia,  181,  193. 

Wurtemberw.  333. 
Trondjem,  Technical  School,  710. 
Turgot  School  at  Paris,  540. 

Universities,  or  Su])erior  Schools. 

Austria.  34. 

Baden,  82. 

Bavaria,  98. 

Belgium,  608. 

Brunswick,  137. 

Denmark,  699. 

France,  401. 

Hanover,  163. 

Holland,  691. 

Italy,  787. 

Norway,  705. 

Portugal,  789. 

Prussia,  177. 

Russia,  718. 

Saxonv,  237. 

Saxe  Weimar,  346. 

Spain,  791. 

Sweden,  711. 

Switzerland,  736. 

Wurtemberg,  .351. 
irniversity,  Industrial.  743. 
Valenciennes,  School  of  Art,  436. 
Vaucanson,  427,  439. 
Vehrli.     See  Whcrli. 
Versailles,  Agronomic  Institnte,  548. 
Vervey.  Industrial  Srhool,  616. 
Veterinary  Instruction. 

AiKtria",  7.5. 

Denmark,  701. 


France,  550. 

PruMia,  218.         ' 

Russia,  732. 

Snxony,  311. 
Veterinary  Surgery,  special  schoohi  and  courses. 

.-Vlfori,  550. 

Berlin,  218. 

Copenhagen,  701. 

Curc^hen,  634. 

Dresden.  324. 

Crignon.  569. 

Huheuheim,  374. 

Poppelsdorf,  214. 

Tharand.  311. 
Victoris,  Frere,aids  of  Scientific  Drawing,  605. 
Vieuua,  Sjiecial  Schools  in. 

Apprentice  Schools,  39. 

Art  Schools,  79. 

Commercial  Schools,  77. 

Dingrain,  school  connections,  100. 

Higher  Trade  Schools,  44.  45. 

Museum  fur  Art  and  Industry,  668. 

Polytechnic  Srhool,  38.  50. 
Vilvorde,  Horticultural  School,  638. 
Vine  Culture,  574.  731. 
Vinci,  Leonardo  da,  513,  521. 

Wntch-making,  Schools  for, 

Besangun,  491. 

CI  uses.  492. 

Furtwangen,  02. 

Ceneva,  742. 

Murteau,  491. 

Snllaachcs,  438. 
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Latin  liinpuage . . ..  CX 

Retained  in  Prussian  real  schools ... 634,^^ 

Latin  schools.. .     8l  4!?7,?v 
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District  of  Columbia 305  311 
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Dsi'Hn ••.••... 712 

BuvuTia  .....••.••.....••..•.••..•••••• •.•.•.•......•..••...•.. 7M'' 

PruHKia •...  ........••  ..••..  ....••.••....•  ......................  710 

Fnxony 7*'.'> 

Thurin^inn  States  ......•• 7"9> 

WurtfiiiU'ipf .••..  •.••..........••....  .........  714 

Roal  estate  nm]  rt'Hl  estate  owners  in  District • 76, 1<'<>^ 

KcHtn,  Vinnie,  Htattie  of  Lincoln.......  ....  ................ 7>>i 

H('cc!<s  in  hi'hnol  Mf>tvi(>n.. ............  ........  .•••..  •..•.••...•  4~>-) 

Kccitations,  Icn^^th  and  frequency ............................  oTtJ 

*  Hector • • i*i>l 

Univer.Hitj ....  .......  Owi 

Kopentinp;  vt'r<«>H  and  niaximt  ......  ......  •.••••••••••..........  ........ ..  47^ 

Rr^'.ster  of  pnpiH 552 

Hv'n  henl>at*h,  school  statistics  ......  ....  •.•..•••••••  ....  ....  ....  .............  7  <") 

^  Kfii^iouf  iiiHtiut-tii»n 449,5^. ('!4 

IinptHtHiu'e  in  PniHsian  schools €23,63^1, *'-<.' 

Renfrew,  public  frruininiir  hchouls  ....••...•..•........•.••....•......•...  ....  717 

Ki'Kideuce.  Icn^'^th  ot',  iu  District ...••...•...•••...•.•.........•.....•...•  o7 

Kc«olute  Hen«'tiii'nt  Society ...•••  ......  ....  ........  ....  ....  ....  liJT 

Keixfl-Greitz  and  Strelkz,  school  stati:itics  ...•• ••••........ f>]T 

Kenioval  of  teaclKTs *     4  4 

Kfpelition  or  review  pcliools •••....••  ....  ....  ....  ......  6S1  0*.' 

Republican  f^overnnn-nt  and  popular  education  ................................  t.y 

Reutlin^fU,  school  statiHtics 714 

Rhetoric ...•••........•.^.•.•. ......  ..............  r>'*r 

Hotlieuburpr,  school  statistics  .... •.•.........•••......  ............  ....  7  v 

Kothersay,  ]>\iblic  prrannuar school ••••....••...•.......  ......  ..........  717 

Rhode  lHlan<],  ]>opuiHtiou •••• ......  ......  ......  .... .  T^<* 

Lepral  status  of  thu  negro......  .....•.••.  •••••.......•••....... ..........  l^^ 

RichanlH,  A.  C ...•••.••....••••••..•...•................. ..       17/^' 

Kichards,  Z 4- 

Kiciiuioud,  normal  schools ••.••..•..........••......••....... ..  SiC 

Kicks,  Louina .....•..•.•••....•.  ......  ............  ijll 

Robinson,  C !:?'< 

Kocliester,  school  nyjitem  and  statistics....  .••••...•..••.•...  ..................  }',' 

RoHtock,  univer(«ity  and  schools ....•••.•......•......••....  ......  SQ2^'*  ^' 

Kouj«seau,  intlueuc**  on  modern  schools ........ ........  ........................  i^'d 

Roxbury,  schiMil  syj^tfm  and  statistics ....l.... .................  ..  412 

Rules  and  regulations  of  public  schools,  digest..  ..••••  ••  ••  •  ••  ..  •...  ..  ••••••  ....  417, 44: 

& 

Sabbath  schools  for  the  blacks ,.,. •••••••••••  • ••••••.••...  281,2*^ 

Sacraments  and  slavery ...............  ;)  .'. 

Sacrauieuto,  school  system  and  statistics.... • Ih 
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Salaries  of  city  teachers • ••...•• 403 

Saalfeld,  school  statistics 707 

Ban  Domingo,  colored  refugees 205 

San  Francisco,  school  system  and  statistics 118^407 

Sartain,  John,  material  for  account  of  art  in  Pennsylvania 775 

Saturday,  half  or  whole  holiday 459 

Savage,  James,  first  primary  school  in  Boston 470 

Savannah,  school  system  and  statistics 120 

Saxony,  city  school  systems 689,705 

Special  schools : 789 

University 706 

Saxe-Altenburg,  school  statistics 706 

Saze*Coburg,  school  statistics 706 

Saze-Meiningen,  school  statistics 706 

Saxe- Weimar,  school  statistics 706 

Schedule  for  takin|f  census  of  District •  20 

Schleiz,  school  statistics.*. 707 

Schleswig-Holstein  Prussian  province* 710 

School-houses — 

Cost  of,  in  the  United  States 411,413,850 

Names  given  to 505 

Plans  of 796 

Scholarships A 718 

School  architecture • ....71,144,795 

School  board.    (See  Board  of  education. ) 

School  documents 419 

School  funds  in  the  District 268 

School  lands •. .* 140 

School  legislation  in  the  District 49 

Washington 50 

Georgetown 59 

County 62 

School  session  each  day.... 456 

School-year 456 

Schopfheim,  school  statistics 712 

Schwabach,  school  statistics 709 

Schwartzburg,  Rudoldstadt^ 587 

Schweinfurt,  school  statistics 709 

Schulpforta,  a  boarding  gymnasium 645 

Schul-deputation  in  Berlin .* 609 

Searle,  J.,  and  Lancasterian  school 298 

Seaton,  Samuel  A 509 

Selkirk,  public  grammar  schools • *.  717 

Seeker,  Archbisbop,  in  1^41.., 363 

Sectarian  teaching ,. 451 

Secondary  schools  in  city  systems..... 135,137,457 

European  systems 135,595,625 

Baden 712       Prussia 710 

Bavaria 708        Saxony 705 

•Darmstadt 713        Saxon  principalities.... 706 

Hesse-Darmstadt ^ 713       Scotland 716 

Norway 715        Wurtemberg..... 714 

Semler,  Charles,  realistic  school 630 

Senses,  systematic  culture  of 492,613 

Sewing  in  schools •• 458,472 

Sessions  each  day  and  week 449,456 

Seward,  W.  H.,  and  Mrs.,  interest  in  colored  schools...... 209 

Sezy  population  by j> 27 

Seating  pupils,  how  regulated • 458 

Seaton,  W.  W 53,201 

Shaffer,  Amy,  portrait  of  Lafayette 731 

Shee,  Sir  Martin  Arthur,  on  art  and  native  artists 737 

Silesia,  province ^.  710 

Sinsheim,  school  statistics 712 

Skien,  school  statistics • 715 

Slavery,  on  the  relation  to  schools  and  education 28,64 

Smith,  Elizabeth 21/ 

Smith,  Qerrit,  school  for  blacks ; .*. 367 
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fimitb,  school  for  colored  children  in  Boston • • ••••••••.••••.•  357 

Bninthcm,  Henry,  and  Smothers  school-bouse.. •• •.•••••••..-•..•••••  199,1^(3 

8now,  lienjuiniu,  and  Snow  riot  in  lo^fo. •••••••••. •••...••.•.•....•••«••  ^'1 

Bonder ^liauAen,  school  Htatistics. •....••••..  ••••..•••...••••-•  •..••.•..•••••••  lift 

fMiiiih(>{>e.u,  school  HUitiAlics. ••••••••.••  ••••..••••  ....•••..•••...•..•..•.••.••  7(0 

South  C'aruliua,  po|mliuloo...... ••••••...••••• •».••....••  ..•....•.••••  30&,4('] 

l>'pil  status  o<  tin) ue^o. •••..••••••• •«••.••••••••.•.••..••..••  ^\> 

Fri'fUineu's  schools ...••••.•••.•••••••••••••••.••••••.•••••••••••.  3c4 

Bpecial  reports  ot'  CouinuHsioner — 

Public  schooU  in  Districtof  Colamhia  and^cities  ..••  •••••.  ••••  •—...•...•  13 

Techuical  MohiNils  ••••  ••••••  .••••. •••••.  ••••••  ••••••  ••.•••  ••••..  ••••  ..••  786, &?I 

National  education  •..•.•••••••••••••••••..•••.•••••••••••••••••.•••.•.•  ^7*1 

Bpecial  school,  fuuctious  of .•-.••••  ••••  ••.«•. •.••  .... ••••••  •••........ ...  C*4 

Special  nchtHils 133, 458,  G08, 696.  M^ 

Arts  and  sciences  ••••••••••...•.•••••.•••••..•..••.•••••.......   140,591,596,7^4 

Colored  schools...... •••.••  ••••••••••  •••.•..••..••••..••••...•••••...••     64, 'jt*-*^ 

fipeier,  school  Htatiittics......  ....  *..•  ••••  ....  ••.••••...  •.••••,••.•••  .......•••  7ud 

Spellings  in  school  prog^ramnies  of— 

llostou 477        New  Bedford 493 

Chicu^ro 553,r)<'.3        New  York 51:2 

Cinciunati ......t*        527 

Spelling,  nielhiHls  of  teachinf^ ..•..•••.••••.••....••••••-.••  653,  55i?,n4t3 

Fprinirticld,  lliiuois,  school  syKicm  and  statistics  ......—•.....••...•.........    121, 4i] 

Spniitrtield,  MaA-iachusetts,  scliool  system  and  statistics  ..••••  ....  ....  .......  120.  4(^,  o^'i 

SpiUcke,  and  realiMtic  iuMtruclion 6:v$ 

State  dfhts  and  li>cation  of  the  Capitol. ....... •••.•.....••••..  .......•..•.•..  I***^ 

State,  relations  to  uiiiversitiea  in  Germany  .•......••••.•••.•...•••••..••••...•  G06,0r>> 

StavHiip^r,  school  Htatinticji ••..••••.... .... ..••..••.. ...... ........  7]3 

St.  A);nt*s  Academy  tor  colored  g^irls  in  1852. ...........  ....••  .......••.....••  2:22 

St.  AlovHius  School  for  colored  ^irls......  .•••••....•...••...............•.•••  2.'^ 

St.  Ann's  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum ...••.•••••.•.••••.••••...•  tk* 

SlatiMtica  of  schooU  and  education.    (Seo  Tables.) 

Steno^aphy,  scIkhiI  of ......  ••....  ..••  ....  ••.....•••  .••••.••••••  6^ 

St.  Joseph's  Orphan  AHyUim... ......  ......  ....  •.....••  ....  4^9 

St.  LouiH,  school  syHteuk  and  statistics. ..«.••...•.•.....•.•••......••  .... ..  1*21 

St.  Ma^tm*«^chool  for  coUmnl  ^irls... S4) 

St.  Paul,  schiMil  sytiteni  and  st;itistics......  ........................  ...........  124,416 

SU  Kose  lujilitute  at  Alexandria .........••...••  .............  2^o 

St.  AiigiiMtiiie  Normal  School  in  North  Carolina. ....•.••••..........  .......•••  *3ij 

Stettin,  school  statistics...... .•..•..........••._........  Scf^ 

St.  Vincent  Catholic  Ondian  Asylum ......  tx^ 

Street,  AufTUHtus  H.,  and  Yale  School  of  Art .••..•••..........•• ...«  77^ 

Stirling,  public  (grammar  schools..  .•..•...•••....•.......••••...••..........  7)7 

Stranrat'r,  public  ^raniniar  schools  ......••••..••........•....•  .•.•.•••••.....  7r7 

Straubin^,  school  statistics  •..••••..•.....•...............••..•...•..  ........  7'V 

Stuttirardt,  school  sydtem....  .••...••.... 5d^7uo 

Studieuta^  at  Sculptorta. .•••...  ..........  •....••....•.•  ...•••  ....  ».••...•..  tVB> 

Studies  and  text-books.... ....  ......  ....••••••  ••••••....••  ..•..•....  7a 

CoursAs  in  detail.     (See  Graded  schools.) 
Buper^'ision  and  superintendents. ...................... •••••.••••••.••...  132,143  43.'! 

Sutfra<:^ and  illiterai'y ...... .. ........ . ....••  .... ••••••  ••••  .... ...•  ••••.. ....  S^) 

Sumner,  Charles .....•...•.......••...••......•...•.....•..•  ;t^.) 

Sunday  schools  in  European  systems....  ....•••...••.•••••...•..•.  ....  .... C*^l 

Supplementary  schools  and  agencies. ....... ...........  ••..•........•....  136, 143, ot*!^ 

Supplies  of  fuel  and  stationery ......  ..........•.......•.••.«••.....••  ........  4.'%? 

Su])]>ort  of  public  schools ..•••......  ....••.•.•...•.....•.....•.......».  Ui.i 

Sulley,  artist,  in  the  Capitol. ..•••••••.•....••.•...••.••.....•......••  ••.....  7;'.i 

Stone,  Horatio,  in  the  Capitol • 7^ 

Suspension  of  pupils .......................  4'7 

Syllabus  of  lectures  and  lessons ............................ ^.  4C>^ 

Syracuiie,  school  system  and  statistics.......... ............................  ...  |^g>j a>^-> 

Syphax,  William.... ..•...•..'...••....•......  ;>!7 

Superior  schools  and  education 135, K^ 

Swayne  School  for  blacks  at  Montgomery •••.•.••••••..•••••••••••.....  X4 


T. 

Tabbs,  T.,  teacher  of  colored  children.... •••••—•.•••••.••.•.••••••....«  ^% 

Translation,  keys,  and  other  helps. .••••. ..•.••••••. •-••••••-•..-.•....^  4iA- 
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Page. 
Tables,  population,  schools,  scholars,  teachers,  expenses^* 

I.  Distnct  of  Columbia — 

Population,  Bchool-age,  sex,  color.... •••..•• ..••••••.••  S7,33 

Nationality,  voters,  illiteracy,  orphans.... • 35,43 

Public  schools,  city  of  Washington 57 

Public  schools,  city  of  Geor|^etown .• 60 

Public  schools,  county  of  W ashington ..*..  62 

Public  schools,  general  summary ...•  67 

Priyate schools,  special  schools • .•••.... 69 

II.  American  cities — 

Salaries  paid  superintendents  and  teachers  in 403, 409 

Summary  in  forty-two  cities ^i. 409 

Expense  in  detail  of  public  schools  in  nineteen  cities 410 

Cost  of  public  schools  in*thirty-fiye  cities « 411 

Comparative  statistics  of  eight  public  high  schools 413 

Educational  statistics  of  thirty-seven  cities  in  seventeen  particulwns.. 412, 416 

III.  European  cities,  population,  schools — 

Berlin 594,595 

Dresden 701 

Vienna 682,684 

Thirty-seven  chief  cities  of  Germany 592 

Cfities  in — 

Baden 713       Saxony 705 

Bavaria 718        Saxon  principalities 706 

Hesse-Darmstadt 713        Scotland 716 

Norway 715       Wurtemberg «  714 

rV.  States — area,  population,  schools — 

1.  United  States— area,  population,  valuation/ 401 

*  Children  of  school-age,  schools,  scholars,  teachers 401 

2.  School  income  and  expenditure 402 

3.  German  States — elementary  schools 587 

4.  German  States — secondary  schools 588 

Gymnasia,  progy mnasia,  real  schools,  burgher  schools 588 

6.  German  States  and  Swi tzerland,  universities — 590 

Faculties,  professors,  students 590 

6.  Grerman  States — ^special  and  professional  schools 591 

Agriculture,  architecture,  commerce,  fine  arts 59 1 

Forestry,  mining,  military,  naval,  trade 591 

7.  Secondary  schools,  population,  &c.,  in — 

Baden 712       Saxe-Altenburg 706 

Bavaria 708        Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 706 

Hesse-Darmstadt 713        SaxeMeiningen 707 

Norway 715        Saxe-Weimar '706 

Prussia ^....  604,710        Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt 707 

Reuss-Greiz 707        Schwarzburg-Sondorshausen.  ..  707 

Reuss-Schleiz 707        Scotland 716 

Saxony 705       Wurtemberg 714 

y.  Colored  population,  freedmen's  schools— 

StatisUcal  tables 29, 262, 270, 325. 327, 336,  a38, 342, 349, 

356, 359, 360, 369, 387, 390, 397, 400 

VI.  Statistics  of  illiteracy..-.. 801 

Tables  compiled  from  national  oiensus 804 

1.  Illiteracy  in  1840 ^ 804 

2.  Illiteracy  in  18.M)  and  1860 w t 806 

3.  Percent,  of  iUiterate  adults  in  1850  and  1860 808 

4.  imterate  persons  aged  20-21 812 

5.  Percent,  of  illiterate  whites  in  1840 •• 812 

Bird^s  eye  views  or  maps  of  illiteracy :  ^ 

1.  Illiterate  whites  in  1840 814 

2.  Illiterate  whites  in  1850 8lf 

3.  Illiterate  whites  in  1860 8k 

4.  Illiterate  whites,  male  and  female,  1850 821 

5.  Illiterate  whites,  male  and  female,  1860 822 

6.  Ratio  of  male  and  female  illiterates,  1850 • «.  823 

7.  Ratio  of  male  and  female  illiterates,  1860 824 

8.  Illiteracy  of  the  freedmen 626,828 

9.  Aggregate  illiteracy  of  the  United  States  in  I860.. 830 

10.  Percent,  of  aggregate  illiteracy  l840-'50 832 

11.  Per  cent,  of  aggregate  illiteracy  1850-*60 833 

12.  Per  cent,  of  aggregate  iUiteracy,  1840-'60 834 
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Tain,  fiu^lir  prnmmAr  kcIiooI •••..••••...••....•••  717 

Tiiiia<l(>trn  Nornml  Si'lioo)  tor  colored  teachrra ••.. ....  ••••••  ....  ..-•  ....  3t2-4 

T.uti',  ili-f'i'ot  of  frntHnial / .--..  57'J 

Taxntinn  for  school  {iiir{>o"OJt •..••.•.........•......•••...•.••  C'Si\ 

TeailjiT**'  '•'\'ftiic«,  malt'  iiii'l  frmnlo ••......•.....•.•  4"3 

Cias^.tlr-l  !ur  f(>rfy-lwo  ch'wn --.  ..---.  ....  4^0 

Coiiipart'i]  for  (liiictccn  ci(ii>s ..'. ......  ...•  410 

Teai-Nrii  in  the  iJistiiot,  8<*x  and  ^alaIie9 — 

\Va«<lii listen ••........  ........••  S') 

(leortTftown •..•••....••.••..........•  6U 

Ciiuntv - &4 

('ol(>r<'d  schools T... ....•.••...........•  Im 

I>i<<tTict ........  €* 

Teaoher'i'  iimfi'spional  «»('liooN  and  trHiiiinp — 

Klenifiitary,  in  rni.s^'m .•••......  ......  ..••   5d4,<^] 

Klt-nKiiiary,  in  AuAtiia 0^ 

KI(Mn<-ntary.  in  l)rt*s<ifn .............  ........  6K 

T«*achrrH'  i»on««i(»ns .......  G*i4 

TeAilwrs'  ln.s!itiit»»  for  city  srlu.nU IIS 

Tecliniral  Hciioids  and  iiiHtrnrtiun ....133, 135,*'>1^I 

(.^^^t^•nt^  of  hporial  ro|Mirt  on ......  ........  T"5 

Tenipi'iaturo  of  srlnud-rooius 4<\» 

Tuunc'«««»««',  population *. ....   337, 4t'l 

L(*pil  (ttaUi!)  of  the  uc'i^ro Z"! 

FiM  dtni'u'et  Hrlimtifi 3'^ 

Torre  liautp.  school  system • .....  l^S 

Texas,  |>o))ulation ^i 

I^«*i:al  ^lat^«  <»f  tho  ne|jro 3-9 

Frci  dnii  n's  sdiools ...............................................  3lM 

Text-lMM-k;*,  how  hrpulitMl ......  4:i7 

Theolo<;;«ul  In<«titnt4'  in  Washin^titii ......  ............  S43 

Bo^ton  or^ani/alu>n ...i.  . ......  243 

Time,  allutnient  tooach  study ....  49>i 

Ti»hacco,  u«>o  of,  by  pupils  or  trachrrs 4€-J 

Tidcdo.  hchool  KV«>tcin ........... ........  I*i7 

Ton  t*lHT^.  school  stati«ttics...... 7)5 

1*0))  cal  ircTl.od  in  p  o«:iHphy. .........................................  ......  T'^J 

Trnrts.  r<  *!.:ious,  in scliiiol ....... ..........  4^'ii) 

Trade  schou:> 133, oDJ,!*.*- 

Trades,  instruciion  in 5^7 

Travelinir  allow.iuce  lor  teachers . .  fAJ 

Trenton,  school  system ......  ....  ..   ...  ....  .....  ....  l*jr> 

TroY,  school  system  and  status ..........  127. 4'*"* 

Trial-year  for  ytmufir  teachers ..4.............  ......  r*\ 

Trie««t.  sclioid  stat:«5ri<*s ..........  51»2 

Tronilliieni.sdi'M)!  »Jtati<t-ic<  ....  ....  ............  ....  ....  ....••  ....  .-...•-..,.  7i5 

Tniancy,  ho  w  dealt  with ....  t?l,459,0'.'2 

TininilniU,  J  ohn 7'j6 

I^i^to^ical  ]>aintinir'«  in  tlic  Capitol ......  7jr^ 

Adverse  aiiil  unjust  ctiljciMU. .................................  ....  ......  7:^7 

Tnimhnli,  Mrs.  Lyman .  233, 2:^ 

TniHteos  of  pnhlic  schools ,--...  .......... ......  ......  ....  ....  .  ....  ....  r»»^ 

TniHtees  tor  colored  schools v...... ................  233,  2'': 

Truth,  conditii»n  for  its  receptit)n ..................  64**- 

Tucker,  St.  (leorpre.  c»n  slavery  in  J7iK>.... ....  ..........  ......  o*» 
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